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WINTER,  ETC. 


WINTER. 

A  KINDLY  host  is  Winter  hoar, 
With  icy  fingers,  warm  of  heart  I 

Who  numos  us,  till  at  every  pore 
We  tingle  with  a  grateful  smart ! 

And  welcome  are  the  winter  nights, 

With  cat  beside  the  hearth  close  curled  1 

And  all  the  fireside's  dear  delights, 
Oblivious  of  the  outer  world. 

Where  snow  upon  the  meadow  lies, 
And  leafless  oranches  shiver  bare. 

And  stars  oft  blink  their  aching  eyes, 
That  look  so  long  through  frozen  airl 

Then,  haply,  while  the  shrill  winds  wail, 
If  lonesome  on  Life's  ills  we  brood. 

We  seek  some  spirit-kindling  tale 
To  rouse  us  from  this  heavy  mood ; 

Or  from  the  chest  belike  we  take 
Some  faded  letters,  long  unread ; 

And  once  more  for  the  cherished  sake 
Of  eager-winged  hours  fled, 

We  read  them,  seeming  now  to  hear 
Mute  voices  ring  in  happy  chime  — 

Like  leaves  of  Autumn  stained  and  sear 
They  fill  our  hearts  with  summer  time  i 

And  if  our  eyes  will  fondly  blur. 

We  pile  oi  logs  a  merry  pyre, 
And  list  the  cat's  contented  purr, 

And  homely  gossip  of  the  fire. 

And  still  a  pleasure  without  end 

It  is,  upon  a  winter's  night. 
To  sit  in  converse  with  a  friend. 

Cheered  by  the  flickering  firelight. 

Then  welcome  is  the  harsh  discord 
Of  hailstones  on  the  window-pane. 

That  sweeter  music  doth  afford 
Than  scented  drops  of  summer  rain  I 
Academy.  G.  £•  T. 


Ripe  years  and  laboring  oar, 

Toil  in  the  darkening  deep ; 
And  o'er  my  heart  and  soul  thexe  sweep 
The  breakers  of  the  sea. 

Strength  failing  —  autumn  time. 

Its  sigh  and  silent  tear ; 
And  in  my  heart  and  soul  I  hear 
The  sobbing  of  the  sea. 

Old  age  and  winter  time, 

The  fight  and  sorrow  cease ; 
And  in  the  heart  and  soul  is  peace  — 
"  There  shall  be  no  more  sea." 
Sunday  Magazine.  StaINLEY  WeST. 


THESE  MEN  SEE  HIS  WONDERS  IN  THE 

DEEP. 

Childhood  and  bright  springtime 

With  laughing  sunshine  slow ; 
And  in  my  heart  and  soul  there  flow 
The  ripples  of  the  sea. 

Youth  with  its  careless  life. 
Its  restless  hope  and  fear ; 
And  in  my  heart  and  soul  I  hear 
The  sighing  of  the  sea. 

Manhood  and  summer  time 

With  fame's  high  dreamings  dwell ; 
And  in  my  heart  and  soul  there  swell 
The  murmurs  of  the  sea. 


I  HAVE  loved  flowers  that  fade. 
Within  whose  magic  tents 
Rich  hues  have  marriage  made 
With  sweet  unmemoried  scents : 
A  honeymoon  delight,  — 
A  joy  of  love  at  sight. 
That  ages  in  an  hour :  — 
My  song  be  like  a  flower  I 

I  have  loved  airs,  that  die 
Before  their  charm  is  writ 
Along  a  liquid  sky 
Trembling  to  welcome  it. 
Notes  that  with  pulse  of  fire 
Proclaim  the  spirit's  desire. 
Then  die,  and  are  nowhere : 
My  song  be  like  an  air  I 

Die,  song,  die  like  a  breath, 
And  wither  as  a  bloom : 
•  Fear  not  a  flowery  death. 
Dread  not  an  empty  tomb ! 
Fly  with  delight,  fly  hence  I 
'Twas  thine  love's  tender  sense 
To  feast,  now  on  thy  bier 
Beauty  shall  shed  a  tear. 

Robert  Bridges. 


The  idle  life  I  lead 

Is  like  a  pleasant  sleep 
Wherein  I  rest  and  heed 

The  dreams  that  by  me  sweep. 

And  still  of  all  my  dreams 

In  turn  so  swiftly  past 
Each  in  its  fancy  seems 

A  nobler  than  the  last. 

And  every  eve  I  say. 

Noting  my  step  in  bliss, 
That  I  have  known  no  day 

In  all  my  life  like  this. 

Robert  Bridges. 
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From  The  Cootomporary  Review. 
LAVOISIER. 

"Il  ^t^  assez  beureux  ou  assez  sage, 
pour  que  Ton  ne  sache  presqu*  autre  chose 
de  lui,  et  qu'il  n'y  ait  dans  sod  histoire 
d'autres  iDcidens  que  des  decouvertes." 
These  words  were  spoken  by  Cuvier,  the 
perpetual  secretary  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy, on  the  occasion  of  his  iloge  on  Cav- 
endish, the  discoverer  of  the  compound 
nature  of  water,  who,  in  his  old  age  had 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  Institute. 
At  first  sight  they  may  seem  a  mere  para- 
phrase of  a  saying  which  has  become 
almost  trite,  but  to  those  who  heard  them 
for  the  first  time  they  had  a  significance 
which  must  have  been  realized  with  some- 
thing like  a  pang.  For  at  such  a  time, 
not  one  of  Cuvier's  hearers  could  have 
been  unmindful  of  1794,  or  have  been 
unmoved  by  the  recollection  of  a  tragedy 
in  which  the  most  illustrious  of  Caven- 
dish's contemporaries,  a  man  whose  life 
had  been  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity, and  whose  services  to  science 
have  reflected  an  imperishable  lustre  upon 
France,  was  sacrificed  to  the  blind  fury  of 
his  countrymen.  Indeed,  to  the  lively 
and  sympathetic  Intelligence  of  such  an 
auditory,  quickened  as  it  must  have  been 
by  the  singular  charm  of  the  speaker's 
style,  his  profound  sensibility,  and  rhetor- 
ical skill,  the  strong  dramatic  element  in 
the  situation  could  hardly  have  remained 
Doperceived.  Lavoisier  and  Cavendish 
were,  in  a  sense,  national  types ;  they  were, 
too,  when  at  the  summit  of  their  intellec- 
tual power,  the  acknowledged  representa- 
tives of  two  opposing  schools  of  thought. 
Both  were  aristocrats,  and  both,  from 
being  poor,  became  very  rich ;  Cavendish, 
indeed,  was,  as  M.  Biot  has  said,  **le 
plus  riche  de  tous  les  savans  et  probable- 
ment  aussi  le  plus  savant  de  tous  les 
riches."  But  here  the  resemblance  ends ; 
in  character,  temperament,  and  genius,  in 
everything  that  constitutes  individuality, 
the  men  were  as  wide  asunder  as  the 
poles. .  Cavendish  has  been  described  by 
his  biographer  Wilson  as  the  most  pas- 
sively selfish  of  mortals  — a  sort  of  scien- 
tific anchorite,  who  maintained  during  the 
four  score  years  of  his  existence  a  rigid, 
nadeviating  indifference  to  the  affairs  of 


his  fellow-men.  This  embodiment  of  a 
clear,  cold,  passionless  intelligence  was 
dead  to  every  aesthetic  sense,  and  had  no 
element  of  anything  that  was  enthusiastic 
or  chivalrous  in  its  composition.  To  Cav- 
endish science  was,  in  truth,  measure- 
ment. "  His  theory  of  the  universe,"  says 
Wilson,  ''seems  to  have  been  that  it 
consisted  solely  of  a  multitude  of  objects 
which  could  be  weighed,  numbered,  and 
measured ;  and  the  vocation  to  which  he 
considered  himself  called  was  to  weigh, 
number,  and  measure  as  many  of  these 
objects  as  his  allotted  three  score  years, 
and  ten  would  permit.  He  weighed  the 
earth  ;  he  analyzed  the  air ;  he  discovered 
the  compound  nature  of  water ;  he  noted 
with  numerical  precision  the  obscure  ac- 
tions of  the  ancient  element,  fire."  But 
all  this  work  was  done  primarily  for  him-, 
self,  and  to  satisfy  the  questionings  of  his 
own  intelligence.  To  give  the  results  of' 
it  to  the  world  was  hardly  a  part  of  his 
plan,  for  he  cared  nothing  for  the  world, 
and  was  absolutely  indifferent  to  the  in- 
terests or  judgment  of  his  fellows.  And 
yet  Cavendish  was  revered,  even  if  he  was 
not  loved,  during  his  long  and  uneventful 
life,  and  at  his  death  was  laid  to  rest  with 
every  mark  of  honor  and  respect  in  the 
splendid  tomb  which  his  ancestress,  Eliz- 
abeth Hardwicke,  had  built  for  herself  and 
her  descendants. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lavoisier  was  a  man 
in  whom  the  elements  were  kindly  mixed. 
No  one  could  more  truly  say  of  himself, 
"  Homo  sum :  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum 
puto."  He  was  ardent,  enthusiastic,  fond 
of  the  society  of  bis  fellows,  a  man  of 
generous  impulses,  of  Catholic  tastes,  and 
of  lofty  aims.  As  a  philosopher  his  influ- 
ence throughout  Europe  was  supreme, 
and  the  manner  in  which  his  renown  was 
won  was  of  a  kind  to  strike  the  national 
imagination  and  to  minister  to  the  national 
pride.  At  the  zenith  of  his  fame  he  was 
as  much  a  dictator  in  the  world  of  scienct 
as  Napoleon  became  in  the  world  of  poli- 
tics. But  in  the  very  plenitude  of  this 
power  he  was  struck  at  by  Fouquier-Tin- 
ville,  and  he  who  had  labored  unceasingly 
for  the  glory  and  well-being  of  his  country. 
was  declared  guilty  of  complicity  in  a 
conspiracy  "against  the  French  people 
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tendiDg  to  favor  by  all  possible  meaDs  the 
success  of  the  enemies  of  France."  La- 
voister*s  crime  was  that  he  had  been  a 
ftrmier-giniraL  He  was  accused,  in  the 
words  of  the  indictment,  "of  adding  to 
tobacco,  water  and  other  ingredients  detri- 
mental to  the  health  of  the  citizens."  It 
was  a  feeble  enough  weapon  to  throw 
even  at  a  fermier-g^n^ral,  but  it  was 
thrown  with  terrible  efiEect.  Even  to  be 
suspected  of  tampering  with  the  tobacco 
of  a  ** citizen"  sufficed  for  the  Tribunal 
before  which  he  was  brought,  although  it 
taxed  the  ingenuity  of  Liendon  to  show 
how  this  alleged  sophistication  brought 
tbe  accused  within  the  same  section  of 
the  penal  code  that  swept  the  Dantonists 
to  the  scafiEold.  Coffinhal,  the  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  Tribunal,  pronounced  the 
judgment:  *'The  Republic  has  no  need 
of  men  of  science,"  and  within  twenty-four 
hours  the  tumbril  was  on  its  way  to  the 
Place  de  la  Revolution,  and,  as  the  proch* 
virda/sets  forth,  **  sur  un  ^chafiEaud  dress^ 
sur  la  dite  place,  le  dit  Lavoisier,  en  notre 
presence,  subi  la  peine  de  mort."  Well 
might  Lagrange  say  to  Delambre :  *'  It  re- 
quired but  a  moment  to  strike  ofiE  this 
head  and  probably  a  hundred  years  will 
not  suffice  to  reproduce  such  another."* 

The  main  events  in  the  scientific  career 
of  the  great  French  chemist  are  tolerably 
well  known,  and  his  position  in  the  history 
of  the  development  of  chemistry  is  now 
fully  assured.  The  story  of  his  scientific 
life  has  recently  been  told  by  M*  Berthelot 
with  all  the  charm  and  tact  which  char- 
acterize the  //oges  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  Academy  from  time 
to  time  to  prepare.  Although  English 
men  of  science  may  think  that  M.  Berthe- 
lot occasionally  fails  to  mete  out  the  strict 
justice  to  their  countrymen  that  historical 
accuracy  demands,  there  cannot  be  a 
dbubt,  in  spite  of  all  legitimate  deductions, 
that  Lavoisier  remains  the  dominant  figure 
in  the  chemical  world  of  the  last  century. 
There  is  much,  however,  in  his  life  and 

*  The  Repablic,  a  few  months  afterwards,  foand  also 
that  it  had  no  need  of  Coffinhal ;  he  fell  with  Robes- 
pierre, and  was  guillotined  on  the  i8th  Thermidor  of 
the  year  II.  Fonquier-Tinville  and  some  halfnloaen 
others  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  trial  of  Layoisier 
were  also  brought  to  the  scaffold  at  about  the  same 
time 


work,  and  especially  in  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  his  untimely  death,  on  which 
we  would  gladly  have  more  information. 
Amongst  the  crop  of  literature  which  the 
centenary  of  the  Revolution  has  brought 
forth  in  France,  the  historian  of  science 
has  welcomed,  therefore,  with  special  in- 
terest, the  admirable  monograph  on  Lavoi- 
sier which  we  owe  to  the  patient  industry 
and  patriotic  zeal  of  Professor  Grimaux.* 

It  must  have  struck  many  people,  as  M. 
Grimaux  tells  us  it  has  struck  him,  that, 
in  spite  of  the  glory  which  surrounds  the 
name  of  Lavoisier,  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  life  of  the  creator  of  modern  chemistry 
has  still  to  be  written.  Beyond  the  short 
biographical  notices  by  Lalande,  Four- 
croy,  and  Cuvier,  which  deal  mainly  with 
Lavoisier  as  a  roan  of  science,  we  know 
practically  nothing  of  the  story  of  a  life 
which  was  wholly  devoted  to  the  public 
good.  Even  the  world  of  science  knows 
scarcely  anything  of  his  private  life,  of  his 
virtues,  of  his  intelligent  philanthropy,  and 
of  the  services  which  he  rendered  to  his 
country  as  an  Academician,  an  economist, 
an  agriculturist,  and  a  financier.  Luckily 
for  his  biographer,  Lavoisier  was  a  man 
of  perfect  method,  and  he  preserved  all 
his  manuscripts  without  exception.  After 
his  death  these  papers  were  religiously 
guarded  by  Madame  Lavoisier,  from 
whom  they  passed  to  Madame  L^on  de 
Chazelles,  her  grand-niece.  This,  together 
with  other  material  preserved  at  the  Cha- 
teau de  la  Cani^re,  where  also  are  kept 
Lavoisier's  books  and  instruments,  has 
served  M.  Grimaux  as  the  basis  of  his 
book.  In  addition,  he  has  searched 
through  the  public  archives,  with  the 
result  that  we  have  now  presented  to  us, 
for  the  first  time,  the  details  of  Lavoisier's 
political  life  and  the  true  story  of  his  trial 
and  condemnation. 

Antoine-Laurent  Lavoisier  was  born  in 
Paris  on  August  26,  1743.  ^'^  father, 
Jean-Antoine,  was  an  advocate ;  his 
mother,  uA  Punctis,  died  when  he  was 
five  years  old,  and  he  and  a  young  sister, 
who  only  lived  a  few  years,  were  taken 

*  Lavchsibs,  i743-x794«  I>'apres8acorfespondaoce» 
ses  manuscrits,  see  papiers  de  famille,  et  d'autres  docn* 
ments  inMits.  Par  Edouard  Grimaux.  Parts:  Felix 
Alcan.    1888. 
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charge  of  by  the  grandmother  and  her 
daughter.  Mile.  Coostaoce  PuDctis.  The 
family  was  rich,  and  was  able  to  send  the 
youog  ADtoiDe  to  the  Collie  Mazarin, 
where  he  seems  to  have  acquired  that 
passion  for  natural  science  which  was  the 
motive  power  of  his  life.  He  studied 
mathematics  with  the  Abb^  La  Caille, 
well  known  for  his  measurement  of  an 
arc  of  the  meridian  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  for  his  determination  of  the 
length  of  a  seconds  pendulum ;  he  learnt 
botany  from  Bernard  de  Jussieu,  and  geol- 
ogy and  mineralogy  from  Guettard.  But 
it  was  principally  by  Rouelle*s  teaching 
that  the  particular  direction  of  Lavoisier*s 
scientific  activity  was  shaped.  Guillaume- 
Frangois  Rouelle  is  mainly  remembered 
by  chemists  to-day  as  having  just  missed 
the  discovery  of  the  law  of  combination 
by  definite  proportions.  By  his  contem- 
poraries he  was  considered  to  have  said 
more  **good  things  "  than  any  man  of  his 
time.  In  spite  of  his  oddities  he  exer- 
cised an  extraordinary  influence  as  a 
teacher;  his  lecture-room  at  the  Jardin 
du  Roi  was  crowded  by  auditors  from  all 
parts  of  Europe,  and  among  his  pupils 
were  Macquer,  Bucquet,  D*Arcet,  and 
Lavoisier,  the  men  who  were  destined  to 
make  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
one  of  the  most  stirring  epochs  in  the 
history  of  chemistry. 

Lavoisier  was  originally  intended  for 
the  profession  of  the  law,  and  actually  be- 
came a  licentiate  in  1764,  but  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Guettard,  whom  he  accompanied 
in  his  journeys  through  France,  and  to 
whom  he  was  of  assistance  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  his  great  mineralogical  atlas,  he 
abandoned  that  career  and  gave  himself 
up  to  science.  In  1765  he  sent  his  first 
paper  to  the  Academy  —  a  modest  enough 
communication  on  gypsum,  but  note- 
worthy as  giving  for  the  first  time  the 
true  explanation  of  the  setting  of  plaster 
of  Paris,  and  of  the  reason  that  overburnt 
gypsum  will  not  rehydrate. 

In  the  following  year  he  was  av/arded  a 
medal  by  the  Academy  for  an  essay  on 
the  lighting  of  large  towns,  and  in  the 
same  year  he  was  placed  upon  the  list  of 
candidates  for  election  into  that  august 
body.    The  Acad^mie  des  Sciences  has 


suffered  frequent  internal  changes,  but  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  It 
was  subject  to  the  constitution  of  1699,  as 
modified  in  1716.  It  was  composed  of 
members  of  very  different  orders,  enjoying 
very  unequal  rights.  There  were  twelvjc 
honorary  members,  chosen  from  among 
the  great  nobles,  and  from  whom  were 
selected  the  president  and  vice-presidents, 
eighteen  pensionaries,  twelve  associates, 
and  twelve  adjaints  distributed  among  the 
geometers,  astronomers,  mechanicians, 
chemists,  and  botanists ;  in  addition  there 
were  a  number  of  free  associates,  superan- 
nuated associates,  and  pensionaries.  The 
honorary  members  and  the  pensionaries 
had  alone  a  deliberative  voice  in  the  elec- 
tions, and  in  the  business  of  the  Academy. 
The  two  associates  in  the  class  in  which 
there  was  a  vacancy  were,  however,  called 
upon,  in  company  with  three  pensionaries, 
to  draw  up  the  list  of  candidates.  The 
adjoints  had  practically  no  privileges  be- 
yond that  of  sitting  next  to  an  associate 
when  there  was  room  ;  at  other  times  they 
sat  upon  the  benches  placed  behind  the 
armchairs  of  the  associates. 

The  i8th  of  May,  1768,  when  the  young 
Lavoisier  gained  his  seat  upon  the  back 
benches,  was  a  red-letter  day  in  the  history 
of  the  house  of  Punctis.  It  was  no  less 
important  in  the  history  of  the  Academy, 
for  the  young  adjoint  was  destined  to  be 
its  champion  and  do  battle  for  its  existence 
during  the  dark  and  terrible  time  of  the 
Revolution.  Lavoisier*s  extraordinary 
power  of  work,  his  intellectual  keenness^ 
and  range  of  knowledge,  were  quickly  rec- 
ognized, and  in  spite  of  his  youth  he  was 
charged  with  the  preparation  of  numerous 
reports.  This  part  of  an  Academician's 
duty  was  as  difficult  and  irksome  as  it  was 
delicate.  During  the  twenty-five  years  of 
his  connection  with  the  Academy  he  con- 
tributed upwards  of  two  hundred  reports 
on  such  disconnected  matters  as  the  theory 
of  colors,  the  areometer  of  Cartier,  modes 
of  determining  longitudes,  armchairs  for 
invalids,  prison  reform,  water  supply,  the 
cold  of  the  winter  in  1776,  the  pretensions 
of  Mesmer,  the  aerostatic  inventions  of 
Montgolfier,  the  imposture  of  the  divining- 
rod,  etc.,  etc. 

Almost  immediately  after  Lavoisier  had 
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thus  planted  his  foot  on  the  ladder  of  fame, 
he  set  it  uDCOOSciously  oo  the  first  step  of 
the  scafiEold.  Adjoint  of  the  Acad^mie 
de^  Sciences,  he  now  became  adjoint  of 
i^Ci^  ferme-giniraL  His  friends,  the  Aca- 
demicians, looked  somewhat  askance  at 
this  action.  Lalande  tells  us  that*  in  his 
election  they  had  been  influenced  by  the 
consideration  that  a  young  man  of  parts 
and  activity,  whose  private  means  placed 
him  beyond  the  necessity  of  seeking  an- 
other profession,  would  naturally  be  useful 
to  science,  and  they  now  feared  that  the 
new  duties  would  clash  with  what  they 
imagined  was  to  be  the  real  work  of  his 
life.  But,  luckilv,  there  are  always  some 
who  readily  offer  consolation.  **Tant 
mieuxl"  said  the  geometer  Fontaine, 
**the  dinners  that  he  will  give  us  will  be 
all  the  better.*'  Although  Lavoisier  had 
inherited  his  mother's  fortune,  it  was 
hardly  sufficient  for  the  career  which  he 
now  planned  for  himself,  and  by  the  ad- 
vice of  a  friend  of  the  family,  M.  de  La 
Galaizi^re,  he  became  adjoint  of  the 
fermier-g^n^ral  Baudon,  in  return  for  a 
third  of  his  interest  in  the  lease  of  Ala- 
terre. 

But  there  were  doubtless  other  reasons 
for  the  disapproval  of  the  Academy.  The 
ferme-gtfn^ral  was  a  part  of  the  rotten 
financial  system  which  ultimately  landed 
France  in  disaster.  It  was  a  company  of 
financiers,  to  whom  the  State  conceded, 
for  a  fixed  annual  sum,  payable  in  advance, 
the  right  of  collecting  the  indirect  taxes 
of  the  country.  Created  originally  by  Col- 
bert, its  constitution  and  functions  were 
modified  by  successive  finance  ministers 
during  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis 
XV.,  as  the  will  of  the  king,  or  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  national  exchecjuer  deter- 
mined. At  the  time  that  Lavoisier  entered 
it,  the  number  of  \\\^  fermurs-^dn^raux 
was  sixty,  and  the  sum  to  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance for  the  lease  of  six  years  was  90,- 
000,000  livres,  together  with  a  douceur  of 
300,000  livres  for  the  controller-general. 
The  fermiers-g^ndraux  received  sums  on 
account  during  the  continuance  of  the 
lease,  but  the  actual  result  of  the  specula- 
tion was  known  only  at  its  expiration. 
They  had  to  bear  all  the  expenses  of  man- 
agement and  collection,  to  enforce  the 
customs  and  excise  re<;ulation8,  and  their 
profits  were  subject  to  all  sorts  of  rebates, 
perquisites,  pensions,  ^LVkd pots-de-vin.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  in  the  time  of  the 
grand  monarch  and  his  worthy  great- 
grandson,  iYi^ferme  was  a  very  hotbed  of 
|obbery,  corruption,  and  malversation. 
There  existed  no  public  audit ;  none,  in- 


deed, was  possible.  Even  the  finance 
minister  could  gain  but  little  information 
of  the  details  of  its  monetary  transactions. 
In  1774,  Terray,  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  first  lease  in  which  Lavoisier  was 
interested,*  addressed  a  confidential  in- 
quiry to  the  fermiers-gtfntfraux  as  to  the 
number  of  beneficiaries  which  the  will  of 
the  court  — /.^„  the  king  or  his  mistresses 
—  had  imposed  upon  the  ferme-g^n^ral. 
Through  the  indiscretion  of  a  clerk  the 
list  was  made  public.  Paris  was  scandal- 
ized to  learn  that  the  pensions  alone 
amounted  to  upwards  of  400,000  livres 
annually.  In  addition,  the  king  secured 
a  sixtieth  share  of  the  property  of  the 
ferme ;  his  sisters  and  aunts  disposed  of 
50,000  livres;  the  nurse  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  10,000  livres;  Madame  Du 
Barry's  physician  10,000  livres;  theAbb^ 
Voisenon  3,000  livres;  a  court  singer 
2,000  livres ;  and  so  on.  Altogether,  the 
court  and  its  creatures  netted  in  this  way 
fourteen-sixtieths  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
lease  of  Alaterre.  Many  of  the  fermiers- 
g^ntfraux  themselves  outraged  public 
opinion  by  their  prodigality  and  the  luxury 
of  their  hotels  and  petites-maisons.  The 
organization  was  detested  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  France.  The  peas- 
ants, too  far  from  the  capital  to  hear  the 
curses  which  Mercier  fiung  at  the  Hdtel 
des  Fermes,  were  constantly  witnesses  of 
the  hardships  it  inflicted,  and  the  terrible 
retribution  which  followed  any  contraven- 
tion of  its  decrees.  The  taxes  were  most 
unequally  levied ;  each  province  had  its 
own  frontier, and  to  a  population  impover- 
ished and  on  the  verge  of  starvation  there 
was  every  temptation  to  smuggle ;  conflicts 
with  its  officers  were  of  almost  daily  occur- 
rence; no  house  was  safe  against  domi- 
ciliary visits,  and  hundreds  of  persons 
were  yearly  sent  to  the  galleys  for  the 
most  trifling  acts  of  contraband.  It  is 
true  that  there  was  the  Court  des  aids,  to 
which  the  peasant  might  appeal  against 
the  imposition  of  the  ferme,  but  too  fre- 
quently he  found  that  the  **  gratuitous 
justice  '*  thus  dealt  out  to  him  meant  only 
"justice  by  gratuities."  Nor  was  it  onlv 
on  the  frontiers  that  smuggling  prevailed. 
It  was  calculated  that  at  least  one-fifth 
of  the  merchandise  that  entered  Paris  was 
contraband.  To  render  the  collection  of 
the  octroi'more  certain,  and  to  check  irreg- 
ularities, the  ferme  proposed  to  surround 
the  city  with  a  wall.  Public  feeling  against 
the  project  was  intense.  A  wit  of  the 
period  aeclared  that  **  le  mur  murant  Paris 
rend  Paris  murmurant."  Military  opinion 
also  was  adverse  to  the  proposal;   the 
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Duke  de  Nivernais,  a  marshal  of  France, 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  its  author 
deserved  hanging  from  one  of  his  own 
towers;  and  Marat  subsequently  de- 
nounbed  Lavoisier  as  the  originator  of 
what  tH*  citizens  were  taught  to  regard  as 
an  ingenious  method  of  robbing  them  of 
the  pure  air  of  the  country. 

There  were  of  course,  honest  fermiers- 
g^n^raux  —  men  like  Delahante,  Paulez, 
D'Arlincourt,  and  others,  and  Lavoisier 
was  of  the  number,  who  discharged  their 
trust  honorably,  and  who  sought  to  intro- 
duce order  and  good  management  into  the 
a£Eairs  of  the  society.  With  the  advent  of 
the  better  times  which  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XVL  seemed  to  prom- 
ise, and  under  the  administration  ot  Tur- 
got,  the  character  of  the  ferme-gtfn^ral 
improved.  With  each  new  lease  the  po- 
sition and  influence  of  Lavoisier  was 
strengthened,  until,  in  1783,  he  was  placed 
by  D'Ormesson  upon  the  Committee  of 
Administration,  the  most  important  of  the 
whole,  and  the  only  one  which  had  direct 
relations  with  the  government.  He  was 
thus  enabled  to  remedy  many  abuses,  and 
to  mitigate  in  various  ways  the  burden  of 
imposition  under  which  France  groaned. 
But  it  was  too  late.  Nothing  the  ferme 
could  do  would  ever  wipe  out  the  memo- 
ries of  its  exactions.  With  the  growth  of 
Lavoisier's  power  and  influence  in  the 
ferme,  the  odium  with  which  it  was  re- 
garded seemed  gradually  to  concentrate 
itself  upon  him.  His  rectitude,  his  public 
services,  the  purity  of  his  private  life,  the 
splendor  of  his  scientific  achievements 
were  unheeded.  In  the  day  of  reckoning 
be  was  remembered  only  as  Lavoisier  the 
fermter-gtfntfral. 

M.  Grimaux  has  been  at  considerable 
pains  to  lay  the  details  of  Lavoisier's  con- 
nection with  the  ferme-gtfndral  before  us. 
He  estimates  that,  in  all,  he  acquired, 
from  1768  to  1786,  nearly  1,200,000  tivres. 
He  continued  to  be  a  member  of  the 
ferme  until  it  was  suppressed  by  a  decree 
of  the  National  Assembly  in  1791,  when 
its  liquidation  was  confided  to  six  of  his 
colleagues. 

Lavoisier's  success  in  administration 
induced  Turgot  to  consult  him  on  the 
means  of  ensuring  a  regular  supply  of 
gunpowder  for  the  service  of  the  State. 
Prior  to  Turgot's  ministry,  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  gunpowder  required  for  the 
national  defence  was  entrusted  to  a  finan- 
cial company,  with  the  result  that,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  France  was  obliged  to 
sue  for  peace  from  inability  to  provide 
herself  with  the  munitions  of  war.    The 


Fermi  dea  Poudres  was  managed  solely 
in  the  interest  of  its  members;  waste, 
peculation,  and  jobbery  were  as  rampant 
as  in  the  old  days  of  the  ferme-gtfn^ral. 
Turgot  changed  all  this.  In  1775  ^^ 
created  the  Rigie  des  Poudres  and  nomi- 
nated four  commissioners,  who  should  be 
directly  responsible  to  the  State  fo^  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder.  Lavoisier  is 
expressly  named  as  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners, as  being  known,  not  only  for  bis 
chemical  knowledge,  so  necessary  for  ad- 
ministrative work  of  this  kind,  but  also  for 
the  diligence,  capacity,  and  honesty  with 
which  he  discharged  his  duties  as  a  fer- 
mier-gtfntfral.  At  his  suggestion,  Turgot 
invited  the  Academy  to  offer  a  prize  for 
the  best  essay  on  the  economical  produc- 
tion of  saltpetre,  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
information  on  the  modes  of  manufacture 
practised  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  No 
detail  of  administration  was  too  minute  to 
escape  his  attention.  He  regulated  the 
conditions  under  which  the  employes  were 
selected ;  he  simplified  the  methods  of 
manufacture  and  refining  of  saltpetre, 
and  by  successive  improvements  in  com- 
position and  modes  of  mixing  he  greatly 
increased  the  ballistic  properties  of  gun- 
powder. He  who  was  condemned  in  I794« 
as  an  enemy  to  his  country  was  in  1780 
recognized  as  having  contributed  to  its 
triumphs  by  augmenting  the  force  of  its 
arms.  At  times  the  exercise  of  his  duties 
placed  him  in  considerable  danger,  as,  for 
exampfle,  in  the  explosion  which  resulted 
from  the  experiments  made  to  introdace 
BerthoUet's  newly  discovered  chlorate  of 
potash  in  the  place  of  nitre.  But  no  gun- 
powder-mill under  Lavoisier's  charge  was 
half  so  explosive  as  Paris  in  1789.  The 
events  of  July  had  demoralized  the  city, 
and  it  was  only  too  ready  to  give  heed  to 
the  slanders  and  coarse  invective  of  the 
P^re  Duchesne^  of  Marat,  and  other  self- 
styled  "  Friends  of  the  People."  The  air 
was  full  of  plots  and  counter-plots.  An 
order  to  transport  some  gunpowder  was 
maliciouslv  misconstructed ;  the  report 
was  spread  that  it  was  to  be  given  to  the 
enemies  of  the  nation,  and  Lavoisier  and 
his  fellpw-commissioner,  Le  Faucheux, 
nearly  fell  victims  to  an  angry  mob  which 
surged  round  the  gates  of  the  arsenal. 

I^voisier*s  journeyings  through  France 
in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  miner- 
alogical  atlas  and  as  a  fermier-g^ntfral, 
had  taught  him  much  concerning  the  life 
of  the  peasant.  Indeed,  no  Frenchman 
of  his  time  knew  his  country  better,  or 
was  more  keenly  alive  to  the  vast  eco- 
nomic movement  which  was  slowly  gath- 
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eriog  streogth  daring  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century.    His  interest  in 
this  movement  was   no  doubt  quickened 
by,  even  if  it  did  not  originate  in,  his  con- 
nection with  the  ferme.    It  was  obvious 
to  him  that  the  whole  fiscal  system  of 
the  country  fell  with  the  most  crushing 
efiEect  upon  the  class  least  able  to  bear  it, 
and  in  the  numerous  commissions  in  which 
he  took  part  he  repeatedly  indicated  the 
economic  disadvantages  with  which  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil  had  to  contend.    In 
1785  he  became  a  member,  and  immedi- 
ately afterwards  secretary  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Agriculture  —  a  consultative  body 
created  by  Calonne  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
lightening the  controller-general  on  agro- 
nomic matters  in  general.    Lavoisier  not 
only  held  the  pen ;  he  was  the  directing 
spirit  of  the  committee*    He  drew  up  re- 
ports and  instructions  on  the  cultivation 
of  flax,  of  the  potato,  on  the  liming  of 
wheat;  he  prepared  a  scheme  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  experimental  farms,  for  the 
collection  and  distribution  of  agricultural 
instruments,  for  the  better  adjustment  of 
the  tithes  and  of  the  rights  of  pasturage, 
etc.    He  was  no  mere  theorist  in  these 
matters.    In  1778,  when  he  acquired  the 
demesne  of  Fr^chines,  the  condition  of 
the  peasants  was  wretched  in  the  extreme. 
Cultivated  grazing  land  was  unknown ;  the 
farmers  from  the  impossibility  of  feeding 
their  cattle  during  the  winter  had  but  few 
beasts;  the  fields  were  unmanured;  and 
the  yield  of  corn,  even  in  the  best  years, 
was  only  about  five  times  the  weight  of 
the  seed.    With  a  view  of  demonstrating 
how  much  might  be  done  by  improved 
methods  of  tillage,  he  decided  to  make 
trials  on  above  80  hectares  of  the  worst 
land  on  the  demesne;   and  he    divided 
about  240  hectares  into  three  farms,  of 
which  he  directed  the  cultivation  with  all 
the  precision  of  laboratory  trials.    He  in- 
troduced the  cultivation  of  the  beetroot 
and  potato,  hitherto  unknown  in  the  Bl^- 
sois.    He  improved  the  breed  of  sheep  by 
the  importation  of  rams  and  ewes  from 
Spain,  and  that  of  cows  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  animals  from  the  modern  (arm  of 
Chanteloup.    In  1788  when  he  presented 
to  the  Society  of  Agriculture  the  results 
of  his  ten  years*  experience,  he  again  set 
forth    the    various  disadvantages    under 
which    the     cultivator    labored  —  short 
leases,  insecurity  of  tenure,  want  of  cap- 
ital and  of  credit;  and  he  made  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  proprietors  to  spend  more 
on  the  amelioration  of  their  land  in  order 
to  improve  the  condition  of  those  who 
were  obliged  to  live  upon  it.    Each  suc- 


ceeding year  saw  a  change  for  the  better 
in  the  lot  of  the  peasants  iat  Fr^bines. 
In  1793  the  crop  of  wheat  had  doubled 
itself,  and  was  more  than  ten  tim^s  the 
weight  of  the  seed,  and  the  number  of 
beasts  on  the  estate  had  increased  five- 
fold. In  the  following  year  came  the  end, 
but  the  memory  of  the  man  who  was  a 
veritable  father  of  his  people  is  still  cher- 
ished in  the  district  of  Blois. 

Lavoisier's  position  as  a  landed  propri- 
etor was  doubtless  the  cause  of  his  selec- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
Orldanais,  a  sort  of  county  council  created 
in  1787,  according  to  a  plan  devised  by 
Necker  during  his  first  administration.  It 
was    composed  of   twenty-five  members 
selected  by  the  king,  six  for  the  clergy, 
six  for  the  nobility,  and  twelve  for  the 
third  estate,  together  with  the  Duke  of 
Luxembourg  as  president.    The  twenty- 
five  so  nominated  were  directed  to  elect 
an  equal  number  of  colleagues,  the  same 
proportion  being  observed  for  the  three 
orders.    The  duties  of  the  Assembly  were 
to  determine  the  modes  of  levying  the 
taxes,  to  undertake  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  the  highways,  and  to  con- 
sider how  the  commerce  and  industry  of 
the  province  might  best   be  developed. 
Lavoisier,  although  an  esquire,  was  chosen 
as  a  member  of  the  third  estate,  and  he  at 
once  became  the  leader  of  that  section. 
In  the  town  library  of  Orleans  are  pre- 
served   the    minutes   of    the    Provincial 
Assembly,  together  with  such  of  the  man- 
uscripts of  Lavoisier  as  relate  to  its  busi- 
ness.   During   the   greater   part    of    its 
existence  the  Assembly  was  engaged  in 
attempts  to  settle  the  mode  of  incidence 
and  collection  of  the  taxes.    The  third 
estate  demanded  the  abolition  of  the  ex- 
emptions  enjoyed   by   the   nobles;   the 
substitution  of  a  fixed  subscription  for  the 
tithes,  which  fell  with  especial  severity  on 
the  smaller  proprietors  ;  and  the  abolition 
of  the  corvie^  which  compelled  the  peas- 
ants to  undertake  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  the  roads.    On  all  these 
questions  Lavoisier  was  the  mouthpiece 
of  his  order.    He  also  introduced  schemes 
for  the  founding  of  saving  and  discount 
banks,  workhouses,  and  insurance  socie- 
ties, for  the  creation  of  nursing  establish- 
ments, for  the  formation  of  canals,  and  for 
the  exploitation  of  the  mineral  produc- 
tions o^  the  province.    "  Celui   qui   fait 
tout,  qui  anime  tout,  qui  se  multiplie  en 
quelque  sorte,  c'est  Lavoisier;  son  nom 
repar&it  \  chaque  instant."  *  Few,  if  any, 

*  Leonce  de  Laverfoe,  Lea  Assembl^ct  Pro^aeialet. 
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of  these  projects  were  realized.  The 
provincial  assemblies  might  iDitiate,  but 
tbey  were  powerless  to  execute,  and  in 
1790  they  became  merged  into  the  States- 
General,  to  which  Lavoisier  was  sent  as 
ddputi  suppliant  for  the  bailiwick  of 
Blois,  having  for  his  colleague  the  unfor- 
tunate Vicomte  de  Beauharnais,  whose 
widow,  Josephine  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie, 
became  the  wife  of  Bonaparte.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Commune  of  Paris,  and  of  the  famous 
club  of  '89,  of  which  he  was  ultimately 
secretary.  This  institution,  which  sought 
to  develop,  defend,  and  propagate  the 
principles  of  constitutional  liberty,  num- 
bered amongst  its  adherents  all  who  were 
eminent  in  art,  literature,  science,  and 
politics  in  France.  It  had,  however,  but 
little  influence  on  the  main  currents  of 
political  thought,  and  absolutely  none  on 
the  political  action  of  the  time;  it  dealt 
too  largely  with  questions  of  political 
metaphysics  to  stem  the  forces  which 
ultimately  gained  an  overwhelming 
strength.  It  ended  by  being  suspected 
of  **aristocratism,"  and  it  became  a  crime 
to  have  been  one  of  its  members.  At  the 
beginning  of  1794  the  Jacobins  expelled 
from  their  club  all  who  had  been  part  of 
the  society  of  '89  as,  ipso  facto^  guilty  of 
"incivism." 

Dark  clouds  were  now  rapidly  gather- 
ing; the  days  of  the  Great  Terror  were 
approaching,  and  Lavoisier  found  himself 
menaced  on  every  side.  The  first  attack 
came  from  Marat.  Marat  bad  sought,  at 
the  outset  of  his  career,  to  make  a  name 
in  science  by  publishing  a  treatise  on  fire, 
full  of  the  crudest  and  most  ridiculous 
speculations  on  the  nature  of  combustion, 
and  which  he  caused  the  yournal  de 
Paris  to  announce  had  been  received 
with  approbation  by  the  Academy.  The 
statement  was  absolutely  baseless,  and 
Lavoisier,  as  director  of  the  Academy, 
said  so  in  a  few  disdainful  words.  Marat 
now  vented  hjs  rage  on  the  Academv,  and 
in  a  miserable  pamphlet  traduced  men 
like  Laplace,  Monge,  and  Cassini,  accus- 
ing them  of  malversation,  and  of  spending 
in  disgraceful  orgies  the  sums  voted  foir 
the  study  of  aerostation.  But  it  was  spe- 
cially on  Lavoisier  that  he  concentrated 
all  his  venom  and  rancor.  **  Lavoisier,  the 
putative  father  of  all  the  discoveries 
which  are  noised  abroad,  having  no  ideas 
of  his  own,  fastens  on  those  of  others  ; 
but,  incapable  of  appreciating  them,  he 
abandons  them  as  readily  as  he  adopts 
them,  and  changes  bis  systems  as  he  does 
his  shoes ! " 


In  his  paper,  the  Ami  du  PeupU^  he  i» 
even  more  furious :  — 

I  denounce  this  Corypheus  of  the  charla- 
tans, Sieur  Lavoisier,  son  of  a  land-grabber 
(grippe-sol)y  chemical  apprentice,  pupil  of  the 
Genevese  stock-jobber,  fermier-g^n^ral,  regis- 
seur  of  powder  and  saltpetre,  administrator 
of  the  Discount  Bank,  secretary  of  the  king, 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  .  .  . 
Would  to  Heaven  that  he  had  been  strung 
to  the  lamp-post  on  the  6th  of  August.  The 
electors  of  La  Culture  would  then  not  have  to 
blush  for  having  nominated  him. 

At  the  same  time,  Lavoisier,  as  fermier* 
g^n^ral,  was  the  object  of  repeated  and 
violent  attacks  in  the  journals  and  in 
various  political  clubs.  The  leaders  of 
the  Revolutionary  party,  who  clamored  for 
the  abolition  of  all  State  control  over  the 
manufacture  of  war  material,  denounced 
his  administration  at  the  R^gie  des  Pou- 
dres,  and  he  was  shortly  afterwards  re- 
moved  by  the  National  Assembly.  The 
king,  however,  so  far  intervened  in  his 
behalf  as  to  order  that  he  should  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  his  rooms  in  the  arsenal,  where  he  had 
established  a  laboratory,  on  which  he  had 
expended  a  large  portion  of  his  private 
fortune.  He  had  been  appointed  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  National  Treasury  in  1791,  but 
in  I793f  to  the  regret  of  his  colleagues,  he 
requested  to  be  relieved  of  his  functions. 
In  truth,  the  strain  of  a  constant  anxiety 
was  beginning  to  react  upon  him  ;  he  was 
becoming  weary  of  the  incessant  struggle 
against  enemies  who  were  as  vindictive  as 
they  were  unscrupulous,  and  longed  for 
the  peace  and  quietude  which  he  found 
only  in  his  laboratory.  To  have  property 
was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Revolutionary  tri- 
bunals, to  be  guilty  of  **incivism ;"  and 
**incivism'*  was  a  crime  against  the  Re- 
public Lavoisier  told  Lalande  that  he 
expected  to  be  stripped  of  everything,  but 
he  added  he  was  not  too  old  to  work,  and 
would  begin  life  again  as  an  apothecary. 

On  quitting  the  Treasury,  he  was  re-ap- 
pointed to  the  R^gie  des  Poudres,  but  a 
few  months  afterwards  he  resigned  the 
position,  although  he  engaged  to  continue 
his  studies  on  the  manufacture  of  powder, 
and  on  the  methods  for  the  analysis  of 
nitre.  It  is  possible  that  he  mav  have 
had  some  warning  of  what  followed. 
Three  days  after  his  resignation,  a  com- 
mission of  the  Assembly  suddenly  entered 
the  arsenal,  placed  the  papers  under  seal, 
and  ordered  the  removal  of  the  com- 
missioners to  La  Force.  The  elder  Le 
Faucheux,  one  of  Lavoisier's  colleagues, 
enfeebled  by  age  and  infirmities,  killed 
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himself  in  despair,  and  the  son  was  thrown 
into  prison.  But  however  desirous  La- 
voisier mifi:ht  have  been  to  relinquish 
political  life,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
escape  from  the  penalties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  his  position.  In  1791  he  had 
been  named  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  famous  Commission  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  which  had  undertaken  to  real- 
ize the  long-cherished  idea  of  supplying 
France  and  the  world  with  an  international 
system  of  weights  and  measures  based 
upon  a  natural  unit  He  was  not  only  the 
administrative  officer  of  the  commission, 
he  contributed  to  the  nomenclature  of  the 
system,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
directing  the  determination  of  the  various 
physical  constants  on  which  the  measure* 
ments  ultimately  rested,  and  especially  in 
the  determination  of  the  weight  of  the 
unit  volume  of  water,  on  which  the  value 
of  the  standard  of  mass  was  based.  The 
project  had  to  be  carried  out  under  condi* 
tions  which  could  not  possibly  have  been 
more  disadvantageous.  Its  realization 
largely  depended  on  the  cordial  co-opera- 
tion of  other  nations,  and  the  work  of 
measurement  could  only  properly  be  con- 
ducted at  a  ti  me  of  peace.  France  was  torn 
and  distracted  by  internal  dissensions; 
her  national  credit  was  gone ;  and  she  was 
threatened  on  all  sides.  Delambre  has 
left  us  an  account  of  the  extraordinary 
difficulties  and  dangers  under  which  the 
geodetrcal  observations  were  executed. 
Lavoisier's  work  in  Paris  as  treasurer  was 
hardly  less  onerous  or  less  hazardous.  The 
project  was  more  than  once  imperilled  by 
the  vacillating  action  of  the  Convention. 
The  sums  voted'  b^  the  Assembly  were 
not  always  forthcoming  from  the  Treasury, 
and  Lavoisier  was  occasionally  under  the 
necessity  of  depending  upon  his  own 
means,  or  his  private  credit,  for  the  money 
which  M^chain  required  in  order  to  ex- 
tend the  measurement  of  the  arc  to  Bar- 
celona. Doubtless,  much  of  the  difficulty 
was  due  to  the  attitude  of  the  Convention 
towards  the  Academy.  In  turn  with  every 
monarchical  institution  of  the  time,  it  was 
suspected  of  "  incivism,"  and  its  destruc- 
tion was  already  being  compassed.  La- 
voisier, who  had  been  named  treasurer  in 
succession  to  Tillet,  whose  long  illness 
had  thrown  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
learned  body  into  confusion,  now  found 
himself  confronted  with  new  troubles. 
The  salaries  of  the  Academicians,  many 
of  whom  were  old  men,  and  in  straitened 
circumstances,  were  in  arrear.  Lavoisier 
was  again  under  the  necessity  of  advanc- 
ing money  from  his  private  purse  in  cer- 


tain of  the  more  urgent  cases.  The 
society  continued  to  hold  its  meetings  as 
usual  until  the  spring  of  1792,  when  an 
unexpected  motion  by  Fourcroy  revealed 
to  the  Academicians  the  danger  in  which 
they  stood.  Fourcroy  demanded  that  the 
Academy  should  expel  such  of  its  mem- 
bers as  were  known  for  their  "  incivism." 
The  motion  was  resisted  on  the  ground 
that  the  Academy  had  no  concern  with 
the  political  opinions  of  its  members  ;  the 
progress  of  science  was  its  sole  business. 
Fourcroy  insisted  on  his  motion,  when 
the  geometer  Cousin  found  the  way  of 
escape  from  a  position  which  it  was  evi- 
dent had  been  most  skilfully  chosen,  by 
proposing  that  the  question  should  be 
submitted  to  the  minister,  who  would 
make  such  erasures  from  the  list  as  he 
thought  necessary,  whilst  the  Academy 
should  continue  to  pursue  its  more  intel- 
lectual occupations. 

This  suggestion  was  adopted,  but  Four- 
croy was  not  a  man  to  submit  tamely  to  a 
rebuff,  and  the  Academy  soon  felt  the 
effect  of  his  resentment.  Although  the 
responsible  ministers  of  the  government 
still  recognized  it  as  the  intellectual  centre 
of  France,  its  enemies  within  the  Conven* 
tion  were  unceasing  in  their  efforts  to 
overthrow  it.  The  outlook  was  gloomy  in 
the  extreme.  The  shadow  of  its  impend- 
ing doom  seemed  to  hang  over  its  meet- 
ings. We  find  at  this  time  in  its  minutes 
no  mention  of  the  '^members  present,  nor 
of  the  discussions  in  which  they  engaged. 
Even  during  the  dark  days  of  1793,  Lavoi- 
sier,  active,  hopeful,  and  courageous  as 
ever,  strained  every  nerve  to  maintain  the 
continuity  of  its  work;  he  was  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  society,  and  the  ever- 
watchful  guardian  of  its  interests.  To- 
gether with  Haiiy  and  Borda  he  labored 
incessantly  at  the  work  of  the  commission. 
He  obtained  for  Vicq  d'Azir  8,400  livres 
for  the  continuation  of  his  treatise  on  hu- 
man and  comparative  anatomy ;  Jeurat 
received  300  livres  for  the  calculations  of 
his  new  lunar  tables;  Berthollet  the  100 
louis  which  he  required  for  his  work  on 
applied  chemistry.  Even  Sage,  one  of  the 
most  bitter  opponents  of  the  new  chemis- 
try, and  Fourcroy  still  obtained  the  money 
which  they  needed  for  the  prosecution  of 
their  investi^tions.  He  exerted  all  his 
influence  with  ministers,  with  the  admin- 
istrators of  the  Directory,  and  with  the 
commissioners  of  the  treasury,  to  induce 
the  government  to  fulfil  its  obligations 
towards  the  Academy.  The  eloquence  of 
Grtfgoire,  and  the  courage  of  Lakanal  for 
a  time  averted  the  final  blow,  but  the  ene* 
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mies  of  the  Academy  eventually  found 
they  had  a  noajority  in  the  Convention,  and 
they  hastened  to  make  use  of  it.  The 
painter  David  pronounced  the  doom  of 
all  the  learned  societies  of  France,  and 
the  Convention  decreed  their  suppression 
on  August  8,  1793.  Fourcroy  had  tri- 
umphed; too  timorous  to  work  in  the  open, 
he  had  been  the  unseen  power  behind  the 
Convention  which  had  steadily  under- 
mined the  influence  of  the  Academy,  and 
had  at  length  effected  its  destruction. 
Still  Lavoisier  did  not  despair.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  Committee  on  Public  In- 
struction to  allow  the  members  of  the 
Academy  to  continue  their  labors,  and  he 
entreated  that  the  work  of  the  Commission 
of  Weights  and  Measures  might  not  be 
interrupted.  True  to  his  trust,  ne  pleaded 
for  those  of  his  colleagues  who  had  been 
reduced  to  poverty  by  the  decree  of  the 
Convention :  — 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  citizens,  that  the 
contiDuance  of  their  salaries  to  those  who  have 
earned  them  is  demanded  by  justice ;  there  is 
not  an  Academician  who,  if  he  had  applied  his 
intelligence  and  means  to  other  objects,  would 
not  have  been  able  to  secure  a  livelihood  and 
a  position  in  societv.  It  is  on  the  public  faith 
that  they  have  followed  a  career,  honorable 
without  doubt,  but  hardly  lucrative.  Many 
of  them  are  octogenarians  and  infirm ;  several 
of  them  have  spent  their  powers  and  their 
health  in  travel  and  investigations  undertaken 
gratuitously  for  the  Government ;  the  sense  of 
rectitude  of  Frenchmen  will  not '  allow  the 
nation  to  disappoint  their  hopes ;  they  have  at 
least  an  absolute  right  to  the  pensions  decreed 
in  favor  of  all  public  functionaries.  .  .  .  Citi- 
zens, the  time  presses ;  if  you  allow  the  men 
of  science  who  composed  the  defunct  Acad- 
em^r  to  retire  to  the  country,  to  take  other 
positions  in  society,  and  to  devote  themselves 
to  lucrative  occupations,  the  organization  of 
the  sciences  will  be  destroyed,  and  half  a  cen- 
tury will  not  suffice  to  regenerate  the  order. 
For  the  sake  of  the  national  honor,  in  the 
interests  of  society,  as  you  regard  the  good 
opinion  of  forei^  nations,  I  beseech  you  to 
make  some  provision  against  the  destruction 
of  the  arts  which  would  be  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  annihilation  of  the  sciences. 

The  Convention  was  inexorable  and 
Fourcroy  was  relentless.  He  now  acted 
as  if  his  object  was  to  crush  Lavoisier, 
and  by  an  aaroit  move  he  caused  him  to 
be  stigmatized  as  a  counter-revolutionist. 
A  few  days  afterwards  the  Convention 
ordered  the  arrest  of  Lavoisier,  together 
with  the  rest  of  the  fermiers-gtfn^raux 
who  had  signed  the  leases  of  David,  Sal- 
zard,  and  Mager,  and  he  was  conducted  to 
the  prison  of  Port-Libre.    Every  efiEort  on 


the  part  of  his  friends  was  put  forth  to 
save  him.  The  Commission  of  Weights 
and  Measures,  headed  by  Borda  and 
Haiiy,  appealed  to  the  Committee  of  Pub- 
lic Safety.  It  refused  to  discuss  the  peti- 
tion, and  two  days  afterwards,  on  the 
advice  of  the  Committee  of  Public  In- 
struction, of  which  Fourcroy  and  Guytoo 
Morveau  were  members,  the  names  of 
Borda,  Lavoisier,  Laplace,  Coulomb,  Brit- 
son,  and  Delambre  were  removed  from 
the  Commission.  The  Committee  of  As- 
si|rnats  requested  in  vain  that  Lavoisier 
might  be  allowed  to  work  in  his  laboratory. 
The  Bureau  de  Consultation  des  Arts  et 
Metiers,  of  which  Lavoisier  was  president 
at  the  time  of  his  arrest,  addressed  a 
memorial  extolling  the  value  of  his  public 
services,  and  "drawing  especial  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  scheme  of  national 
instruction  then  before  the  Convention 
was  entirely  of  his  creation.  All  was  in 
vain.  The  Terrorists  were  in  complete 
ascendancy  in  the  Convention.  Robes- 
pierre had'swept  Hebertand  Dantonfrom 
his  path,  and  the  work  of  '*  purification  " 
was  going  on  merrily.  On  May  8, 1794,  the 
fermiers-g^ntfraux  were  brought  to  trial, 
but  their  condemnation  had  already  been 
pronounced.  Liendon,  in  the  turgid  rhet- 
oric of  the  period,  demanded  the  heads  of 
the  prisoners*  "The  measure  of  the 
crimes  of  these  vampires  is  filled  to  the 
brim  .  •  .  the  immorality  of  these  crea- 
tures is  stamped  on  public  opinion ;  they 
are  the  authors  of  ail  the  evils  that  have 
afflicted  France  for  some  time  past." 
Halld  attempted  to  intervene  on  behalf 
of  Lavoisier,  and  presented  the  memorial 
of  the  Bureau  de  Consultation ;  Cofifinhal, 
who  presided,  pushed  it  aside,  with  the 
memorable  words:  '*La  R^publique  n'a 
pas  besoin  de  savants ;  il  faut  que  la  jus- 
tice suive  son  cours.*'  The  twenty-eight 
fermiers-g^n^raux  were  found  guilty  of 
death.  They  were  sentenced  to  be  exe- 
cuted within  twenty-four  hours,  and  it  was 
ordered  that  their  property  should  be  con- 
fiscated to  the  Republic.  Such  was  the 
haste  of  the  judges  that  the  decision  of 
the  jury  was  omitted  from  the  minute  of 
judgment^- an  act  of  informality  which 
Dobsen  used  with  terrible  effect  a  few 
months  later,  when  Fouquier-Tinville  and 
Coffinhal  found  themselves  in  the  place  of 
the  unfortunate  fermiers-g^ndraux.  On 
the  following  morning  the  condemned  men 
were  taken  from  the  Conciergerie  to  the 
Place  de  la  Revolution.  They  bade  each 
other  farewell ;  Papillon  d*Auteroche,  see- 
ing the  crowd  en  carmagnole  as  the  carts 
passed  through  the  streets,  raised  a  smile 
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as  he  said  disdainfully,  in  allusion  to  the 
confiscation  of  his  enects :  '*  What  vexes 
noe  is  to  have  such  disagreeable  heirs.** 
They  were  guillotined  in  the  order  of  their 
names  on  the  indictment.  Lavoisier  saw 
fall  the  head  of  his  father-in-law,  and  was 
himself  the  fourth  to  suffer.  In  common 
with  all  his  companions,  he  bore  himself 
with  dignity,  and  met  his  end  calmly  and 
with  courage.  The  spectacle  of  such  for- 
titude awed  the  crowd  into  silence,  and  no 
reproach  or  insult  reached  the  ears  of  the 
dying  man. 

Thus  perished,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  whom 
history  has  any  record.  All  that  was  mor- 
tal of  him  was  thrown  into  the  cemetery 
of  Madeleine,  and  the  place  of  his  inter- 
ment was  forgotten.  The  news  of  this 
great  crime  profoundly  affected  the  intel- 
lectual world.  Eighteen  months  before, 
our  own  Royal  Society  had  sent  Lavoisier 
the  Copley  medal,  the  highest  gift  it  has 
to  bestow.  It  came  to  him  as  a  ray  of 
encouragement,  if  not  of  hope,  during  the 
dark  hours  of  his  struggle  to  save  the 
Academy.  There  was  not  a  scientific 
body  in  kurope  which  failed  to  give  utter- 
ance to  its  sense  of  shame  and  sorrow. 
With  the  fall  of  Robespierre  this  feeling 
penetrated  France.  On  October  22, 1795, 
Lalande  pronounced  an  dloge  on  Lavoisier 
before  the  Lyceum  of  Arts,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  extraordinary  revulsion  of 
popular  feeling  which  preceded  the  days 
of  the  Directory  the  same  body  decreed 
a  solemn  funeral  ceremony  in  his  honor. 
It  was,  in  truth,  a  lugubrious  farce,  marked 
by  all  the  extravagances  of  taste  and  sen- 
timent which  were  then  in  fashion,  and  it 
was  crowned  by  an  ilotie — from  Four- 
croy*  Time-servincrand  timorous  as  ever. 
Fourcroy  had  no  other  extenuation  than 
an  appeal  to  the  memories  of  the  Great 
Terror.  "Carry  yourselves  back  to  that 
frightful  time  .  .  .  when  terror  separated 
even  friends  from  each  other,  when  it  iso- 
lated even  the  members  of  a  family  at 
their  very  fireside,  when  the  least  word, 
the  slightest  mark  of  solicitude  for  the 
unfortunate  beings  who  were  preceding 
you  along  the  road  to  death,  were  crimes 
and  conspiracies."  For  Fourcroy  to  plead 
that  he  was  pusillanimous  hardly  serves 
to  exculpate  him.  He  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  he  was  powerless  to  avert  the 
catastrophe  he  now  affects  to  deplore  ;  but 
he  stands  charged,  on  his  own  showing, 
with  participation  in  acts  which  largely 
contributed  to  it,  and  the  charge  lies  heav- 
ily on  his  memory. 

T.  E.  Thorpe. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 
"WORSE  THAN  AN  ASS." 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  certain  bitter 
sweetness  in  giving  up  all  that  we  value 
for  the  sake  of  those  whom  we  love  ;  but 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  bitterness 
predominates  largely  over  the  sweetness 
from  the  moment  that  we  begin  to  suspect 
them  of  being  unworthy  of  such  a  sacri- 
fice. In  reality  they  must  always  be  so, 
because  the  worthy  people  will  not  accept 
sacrifices;  still  self  deception  upon  the 
point  is  not  impossible.  Unluckily  for 
poor  Willie,  it  had  become  so  in  his 
case,  and  without  saying  to  himself  in  so 
many  words  that  his  mother*s  love  for 
him  was  of  a  purely  selfish  order,  he  nev- 
ertheless knew  the  truth.  Looking  for- 
ward into  the  future,  he  could  discern  no 
prospect  of  compensation,  nor  any  object 
that  seemed  much  worth  living  for,  except 
indeed  his  profession ;  and  the  profession 
of  a  soldier  in  time  of  peace  cannot  be 
counted  as  a  very  exciting  one.  It  only 
remained  for  him  to  submit  to  his  destiny 
with  courage  and  resignation ;  to  submit 
to  it  cheerfully  was,  he  felt,  beyond  him. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  had  at  last 
begun  to  feel  a  little  hopeful  with  regard 
to  Lady  Evelyn.  Nothing  verbal,  it  is 
true,  had  passed  between  them  of  a  nature 
to  justify  hope;  but  he  had  made  tenta- 
tive advances  which  had  not  been  repelled, 
and  once  or  twice,  when  their  eyes  had 
chanced  to  meet,  he  had  fancied  that  he 
saw  a  look  in  hers  which  had  not  been 
there  before  —  although,  of  course,  he 
might  have  been  quite  mistaken.  Well, 
at  any  rate,  there  must  be  an  end  of  all 
that  now.  Whatever  his  chances  might 
have  been,  he  had  deliberately  parted 
with  them,  and  there  was  no  other  course 
open  to  him  than  to  part  also  with  her. 
He  must  make  some  excuse  for  leaving 
Torquay  as  soon  as  possible,  since  it 
was  no  longer  in  his  power  to  associate 
with  her  upon  a  footing  of  mere  acquaint- 
anceship, nor  permissible  for  him  to  asso- 
ciate with  her  upon  any  other  footing. 
Meanwhile,  he  resolved  that  he  would 
avoid  seeing  her  at  all  until  he  should  have 
received  his  uncle's  reply  to  the  commu- 
nication which  he  now  sat  down  to  write. 

He  could  not,  even  if  he  had  wished  to 
do  so,  have  concealed  from  the  head  of 
the  banking  firm  so  important  a  circuni' 
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stance  as  that  he  desired  to  sell  out  ^£4,000 
forthwith,  and  be  thought  it  best  to  de- 
spatch a  private  letter  to  Sir  George  as 
well  as  a  formal  notification  of  his  require- 
ments to  the  bank.  He  said  what  he  had 
to  say  simply  and  without  any  attempt  at 
excuse  or  apology;  for  his  uncle,  as  he 
very  well  knew,  would  consider  his  action 
hopelessly  inexcusable.  It  w^as  not  even 
worth  while  to  state  his  motives,  the 
cogency  of  which  could  never  be  rendered 
manifest  to  a  sensible  man  like  Sir 
George.  As  to  the  results  which  would 
follow,  Willie  did  not  feel  the  slightest 
doubt.  It  was  all  very  well  for  his  mother 
to  smile  at  the  threats  of  a  man  who  had 

00  heir  and  would  be  puzzled  to  find  one, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Willie  knew  his 
unde  to  be  not  only  obstinate  but  consci- 
entious. There  were  many  points  upon 
which  Sir  George  might  be  opposed  and 
vanquished;  but  with  regard  to  the  cus- 
tody of  his  jnoney  and  the  performance  of 
what  he  believed  to  be  his  duty  he  was 
certain  to  be  immovable. 

The  ensuing  day  was  a  very  long  and 
very  sad  one  for  our  poor  hero.  He  had, 
as  was  only  to  be  expected,  slept  little  and 
was  feeling  wretchedly  ill ;  he  would  not 
go  to  Malton  Lodge,  he  did  not  know  how 
to  occupv  himself,  and  he  was  bound  in 
honor  to  keep  up  appearances  as  far  as  he 
could  before  his  mother,  who  evidently 
thought  that  he  was  repenting  a  little  of 
his  generosity.  However,  he  was  under 
no  such  obligation  to  his  stepfather  who 
had  the  bad  taste  to  be  profusely  grateful 
to  him. 

*^  Really,  it's  uncommonly  good  of  vou 
to  help  us  out  of  this  mess,  my  aear 
fellow,*'  said  Archdale,  "and  you- may  be 
sure  that  you  will  get  the  interest  of  your 
money  regularly  until  I  can  scrape  to- 
gether enough  to  clear  ofiE  the  debt.  I 
don't  think  you  will  be  put  to  any  serious 
inconvenience  about  it ;  still  you  have 
done  me  an  immense  service,  which,  I 
assure  you,  I  shall  never  forget." 

'*  I  lent  the  money  to  my  mother,"  an- 
swered Willie  shortly. 

"Yes,  yes,  I  quite  understand  that. 
Only  it  was  my  fault  that  your  mother  had 
to  ask  you  for  it,  you  see." 

"And  I  quite  understand  that,"  said 
Willie.  '*  You  have  nothing  to  thank  me 
for;  so  we  needn't  say  any  more  about  it." 

But  Archdale,  thinking  it  a  pity  that 
this  timely  advance  should  be  a  cause  of 
ill-feeling  between  him  and  his  benefactor, 
persisted  id  saying  more.    "Situated  as 

1  am  just  now,"  he  explained,  "it  is  a 
matter  of  sheer  necessity  for  me  to  raise 


;^4,ooo  somehow  or  other,  atid  you  know 
—  or  perhaps  you  don't  know  —  I'm  sure 
I  hope  you  don't  —  that  applying  to  the 
Jews  is  a  horribly  expensive  way  of  doing 
business.  The  only  thing  I  am  sorry 
for  is  that,  according  to  your  mother, 
this  may  get  you  into  trouble  with  your 
uncle.  But,  after  all,  I  don't  think  he  can 
grumble  very  much.  It  isn't  as  if  you 
had  taken  to  betting;  or  gambling,  as  most 
young  fellows  with  your  expectations 
would  do." 

"  My  uncle  will  undoubtedly  cut  me  out 
of  his  will,"  answered  Willie.  "  I  shall 
have  enough  of  my  own  to  live  upon,  but 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  afiEord  any  more 
loans.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  to  tell  you 
that  at  once." 

And,  having  imparted  this  agreeable 
piece  of  information,  he  left  the  room. 

"That  young  man,"  mused  Archdale, 
after  he  had  gone,  "  has  no  sort  of  urban- 
ity. What  is  the  use  of  saying  nasty 
things  to  a  man  who  is  trying  hard  to  be 
civil  to  you?  Well,  I've  done  my  best  to 
conciliate  him,  and  if  he  won't  make 
friends,  why,  he  must  do  the  other  thing ; 
as  he  justly  remarks,  it  isn't  I  who  owe 
him  any  any  thanks.  As  for  old  Brett's 
cutting  him  off  with  a  shilling,  I  expect 
he  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  there's  no 
fear  of  that." 

But  Willie,  knowing  Sir  George  a  good 
deal  better  than  Mr.  Archdale  did,  was  not 
in  the  least  surprised  when,  by  return  of 
post,  a  letter  reached  him  from  Blaydon 
Hall  in  which  he  was  given  plainly  to  un- 
derstand that  he  must  expect  no  further 
favors  from  one  whose  wishes  he  had 
chosen  to  set  at  nought. 

"Your  instructions  have  been  acted 
upon,"  Sir  George  wrote,  "  and  in  a  few 
days'  time  the  sum  which  you  propose  to 
hand  over  to  your  mother  will  be  placed 
to  your  credit.  Since  your  determination 
has  been  made  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
its  necessary  consequences,  I  shall  not 
waste  time  by  reproaching  you.  I  will 
merely  mention  that  I  shall  this  day  sign 
a  fresh  will,  in  which  your  name  will  not 
appear.  It  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that 
the  news  of  your  folly  —  and,  I  must  add, 
your  ingratitude  —  has  not  come  upon  me 
as  a  severe  blow ;  but  I  must  bear  it  as 
best  I  may.  I  trust  that  Lady  Evelyn 
Foljambe,  whom  you  appear  willing  to 
resign  without  a  struggle,  will  think,  as  I 
do,  that  she  is  well  rid  of  so  weak-kneed  a 
lover. 

"There  was  some  talk,  I  believe,  of 
your  coming  here  again  before  Christmas, 
out  under  all  the  circumstances  I  will  ask 
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you  to  consider  that  engagement  cancelled. 
Your  aunt,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  once  more 
seriously  unwell,  and  I  wish  to  spare  her 
the  distress  of  hearing  that  you  have 
ceased  to  be  what  we  have  always  hoped 
that  you  would  be,  namely,  our  successor 
here,  and,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  our 
son.  This  I  could  not  do  it  you  were  in 
the  house.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say. 
Your  mind  is  made  up,  and  mine,  as  you 
are  aware,  was  made  up  long  ago.  We 
need  not  quarrel  over  it;  but  it  will  be 
obvious  to  you  that  our  relations  must 
henceforth  ble  of  a  far  more  formal  kind 
than  they  have  hitherto  been." 

That  much  was  certainly  obvious,  and 
Willie  could  not  take  exception  to  the 
terms  in  which  his  uncle*s  more  or  less 
valedictory  epistle  was  couched.  It  was 
as  unequivocal  as  he  had  expected  it  to 
be  and  a  good  deal  more  temperate  than 
he  had  ventured  to  anticipate,  And  now, 
since  everything  was  settled  beyond  re- 
call, he  thought  there  would  be  no  barm  in 
his  walking  as  far  as  Malton  Lodge.  He 
could  not  tell  Lady  Wetherby  in  plain  lan- 
guage that  he  had  withdrawn  the  preten- 
sions of  which  she  had  been  informed ; 
but  he  owed  it  to  her  to  make  the  fact 
apparent,  and  this  might  easily  be  done  by 
a  casual  mention  of  his  intention  to  ex- 
change into  the  linked  battalion  of  his 
regiment,  which  was  quartered  in  India. 

Towards  dusk,  therefore,  he  set  forth 
to  acquit  himself  of  his  duty,  fighting  his 
way  against  a  south-easterly  gale  and  a 
cold,  driving  rain.  Torquay,  notwithstand- 
ing the  high  character  that  it  bears  as  a 
health  resort,  is  not  exempt  from  occa- 
sional south-easterly  winds,  and  no  En- 
glishman requires  to  be  told  what  a 
combination  of  south-easterly  wind  and 
wet  weather  means.  One  does  not  often 
meet  with  people  who  want  to  go  to  In- 
dia ;  but  under  such  horrible  atmospheric 
conditions  even  a  man'  who  proposes  to 
leave  his  heart  behind  him  may  feel  that 
Asia  possesses  certain  advantages  over 
northern  Europe.  Willie  was  not  quite 
philosophical  enough  to  take  that  view, 
vet  he  was  rather  glad  that  the  world 
looked  so  utterlv  dreary  and  woe-begone 
that  evening.  Sunshine  and  a  blue  sky 
would  have  oeen  intolerable. 

The  ladies  were,  of  course,  at  home. 
He  found  them,  as  he  had  expected  to 
find  them,  drinking  tea  before  the  fire, 
and  they  welcomed  him  all  the  more 
warmly,  because,  as  they  declared,  they 
had  given  up  all  hope  that  anybody  would 
be  charitable  enough  to  enliven  their  soli- 
tude on  such  a  day. 


"  What  have  you  been  doing  with  your- 
self all  this  time?"  Lady  Wetherby  in- 
quired. "  I'm  afraid  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  ask  though,  for  I  can  see  by  your  face 
that  you  have  been  ill  again.  Have  you 
any  business  to  be  here  now,  I  wonder?  " 

**0h,  yes,**  answered  Willie,  with  a 
somewhat  forlorn  smile,  for  he  was  think- 
ing that  if  Lady  Wetherby  knew  all  she 
would  be  decidedly  of  opinion  that  he  had 
no  business  in  her  house.  "There  is 
nothing  particular  the  matter  with  me ; 
only  I  am  feeling  a  little  seedy  to-day.** 

'*  Who  wouldn't  be  in  such  weather?  ** 
exclaimed  Lady  Evelyn.  **  If  one  must 
needs  be  soaked  to  the  skin  and  chilled  to 
the  marrow  of  one*s  bones,  surely  one 
might  as  well  be  following  the  hounds  in 
bne*s  native  county." 

"  I  suppose  you  will  be  in  your  native 
county  before  the  hunting  is  over,"  said 
Willie  interrogatively. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  *<Not 
until  after  Christmas,  anyhow,  and  even 
then  I  don't  know.  It  depends  upon 
mamma,  who  is  hankering  after  the  fiesh- 
pots  of  Egypt  or  the  wind  and  dust  of  the 
Riviera.    But  I  live  in  hopes."  , 

This  was  perhaps  as  good  an  oppor- 
tunity as  another  for  announcing  that  soon 
after  Christmas  he  himself  would  in  all 
probability  be  on  his  way  towards  a  sun- 
nier clime ;  but  Willie  aid  not  profit  by 
it.  He  was  afraid  of  being  catechized', 
and  thought  it  would  be  wiser  to  defer  his 
statement  until  the  last  moment.  So  he 
swallowed  the  tea  which  was  poured  out 
for  him,  and  talked  and  was  talked  to  for 
a  time,  though  what  the  subjects  conversed 
about  were  he  would  have  been  puzzled  to 
say  afterwards. 

The  entrance  of  an  old  woman,  envel- 
oped in  furs,  who,  by  her  own  account,  had 
braved  the  elements  in  order  to  make  sure 
of  finding  dear  Lady  Wetherby  at  home, 
necessarily  threw  the  responsibility  of  en- 
tertaining him  upon  Lady  Evelyn,  and  she 
proceeded  to  do  so  by  retiring  to  the  other 
end  of  the  double  drawing-room  and  mak- 
ing him  a  sign  to  follow  her.  A  few  davs 
before  he  would  have  been  overjoyed  by 
such  a  mark  of  favor,  but  now  it  only 
made  his  heart  ache  the  more.  What 
could  he  sa^  to  her?  All  he  knew  was 
that  he  was  in  duty  bound  to  avoid  sa3ring 
too  much. 

As  it  happened,  things  were  made  com- 
paratively easy  for  him;  for  Lady  Evelyn, 
after  some  further  disparaging  criticisms 
upon  the  climate  of  the  west  of  England, 
asked  him  whether  he  expected  to  be 
quartered  much  longer  at  Flymoath,  and 
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as  that  was  a  question  to  which  he  would 
have  to  give  a  definite  reply  before  quit- 
ting the  bouse,  he  did  not  see  his  way  to 
evade  answering  it  at  once. 

**  The  regiment  will  be  there  for  another 
year  most  likely,*'  he  said,  in  as  uncon- 
cerned a  voice  as  he  could  command,  "  but 
I  don't  think  I  shall  remain  with  it.  I 
want  to  exchange  to  India  if  I  can." 

There  was  no  lamp  in  the  room  where 
they  were  seated,  and  Lady  Evelyn  was 
shielding  her  face  from  the  fire  with  a 
hand-screen,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to 
see  how  she  was  affected  by  his  words, 
though  he  stole  an  eager  side-glance  at 
her  as  soon  as  they  were  uttered.  It  must 
be  owned  that  he  was  a  little  disappointed 
by  the  perfect  indifference  with  which  she 
returned,  — 

<«ReallvI  Will  you  like  that  better 
than  England,  do  you  think  ?  " 

**  In  some  ways,  I  dare  say,'*  he  an- 
swered. *'0f  course,  one  is  sorry  to 
leave  one's  friends." 

**Oh,  you  will  make  new  ones.  Your 
mother  will  be  sorry  to  lose  you  though. 
And  what  about  your  uncle  —  does  he  ap- 
prove ?  " 

**  I  don't  suppose  he  will  object ;  but  I 
haven't  consulted  him.  I'm  not  bound  to 
consult  him,  you  know." 

*'I  thought  he  was  rather  under  the 
impression  that  you  were ;  but  old  gentle- 
men are  very  liable  to  be  under  mistaken 
impressions  of  that  kind.  When  do  you 
propose  to  start  ?  " 

To  an  experienced  student  of  women, 
like  Cecil  Arcbdale,  this  assumption  of 
nonchalance  would  have  appeared  decid- 
edly  overdone;  but  it  was  quite  artistic 
enough  to  deceive  Willie,  who  accepted  it 
as  a  convincing  proof  that  his  half-formed 
hopes  had  been  built  upon  sand  and  who 
was  scarcely  as  glad  of  that  as  he  ought  to 
have  been.  He  explained  that  exchanges 
could  not  be  effected  at  a  moment's  notice, 
and  that  there  was  little  likelihood  of  his 
getting  away  from  England  before  the 
spring,  but  that,  as  he  had  various  ar- 
rangements to  make,  he  would  probably 
rejoin  his  regiment  very  shortly. 

**  So  that  we  shan't  see  much  more  of 
you,  I  presume,"  observed  Lady  Evelyn 
cheerfully.  "  Well,  I  hope  you  will  enjoy 
yourself  out  there  and  have  plentv  of  pig- 
sticking. If  I  were  you  I  should  make  a 
point  of  going  to  some  place  where  there 
are  pigs  to  stick." 

Soe  went  on  chattine  about  Indian  field 
sports  and  other  kindred  topics  for  ten 
minutes  or  so,  after  which  the  old  lady  in 
the  next  room  took  her  departure,  and 


Willie  rose  to  do  likewise.  He  did  not 
inform  Lady  Wetherby  of  his  plans, 
knowing  that  she  would  hear  about  them 
presently  from  her  daughter,  so  that  his 
leave-taking  was  only  such  as  is  customary 
between  people  who  expect  to  meet  again 
on  the  morrow. 

Nevertheless  he  had  almost  made  up 
his  mind  that  it  should  be  final.  •  When 
he  was  once  more  out  in  the  wind  and  the 
rain,  he  said  to  himself  that  it  would  be 
wiser  not  to  nsk  a  second  visit  to  Malton 
Lodge.  Lady  Wetherby  might,  and  very 
likely  would,  ask  for  explanations  whicn 
it  would  be  painful  as  well  as  useless  to 
give,  and  Evelyn,  it  was  very  plain,  would 
not  trouble  her  head  about  him  after  he 
should  be  out  of  sight.  He  must  get  the 
doctor's  permission  to  return  to  duty,  or,  if 
that  could  not  be  obtained,  he  must  invent 
some  pretext  for  running  up  to  London. 

It  was  now  quite  dark,  and  he  would 
have  passed  without  recognizing  a  solitary 
pedestrian  whom  he  met  breasting  the  hill 
which  he  was  descending,  had  not  that 
individual  hailed  in  Mortimer's  voice, — 

"  Hullo,  Brett  I    It  i>  Brett,  isn't  it  ?  " 

Willie  took  his  friend's  outstretched 
hand.  "What  in  the  world  has -brought 
you  here,  Mortimer?"  he  asked.  **I 
thought  you  were  never  coming  to  Tor- 
quay any  more." 

**Weli,  so  did  I,"  answered  the  other, 
with  a  laugh ;  **  but  I  went  off  in  such  a 
hurry  that  I  left  some  things  behind  me 
at  the  hotel,  and  then  there  were  some 
bills  that  I  forgot  to  pay,  and — and  so  I 
thought  I  would  just  run  down  for  a  couple 
of  nights." 

But  perhaps  he  felt  that  this  was  really 
too  lame  an  explanation  to  pass  muster ; 
for  he  added,  with  another  apologetic 
laugh,  **  Well,  the  fact  is,  I  wanted  to  nave 
a  last  glimpse  of  —  of  you  all.  Between 
you  and  roe,  old  man,  I  find  that  shooting 
won't  do  — I  must  get  out  of  the  old 
groove  altogether.  So  I've  made  up  my 
mind  to  go  round  the  world,  and  I  expect 
I  shall  be  away  for  at  least  a  year.  Now, 
tell  me,  is  everything  settled  between  you 
and  Lady  Evelyn  ?  " 

They  were  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  the 
weather ;  but  hard  by  was  one  of  those 
flights  of  steps,  known  in  Torquay  as 
"slips,"  which  enable  foot  passengers  to 
scale  the  many  hills  in  a  somewhat  shorter 
space  of  time  than  is  required  by  vehicles, 
and  which  are  usually  flanked  on  either 
side  by  the  high  walls  of  adjacent  gardens. 
Into  the  comparative  shelter  thus  afforded 
Willie  now  drew  his  friend,  and  there 
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you  to  consider  that  engagement  cancelled. 
Yoar  aunt,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  once  more 
seriously  unwell,  and  I  wish  to  spare  her 
the  distress  of  hearing  that  you  have 
ceased  to  be  what  we  have  always  hoped 
that  you  would  be,  namely,  our  successor 
here,  and,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  our 
son*  This  I  could  not  do  if  you  were  in 
the  house.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say. 
Your  mind  is  made  up,  and  mine,  as  you 
are  aware,  was  made  up  long  ago.  We 
need  not  quarrel  over  it;  but  it  will  be 
obvious  to  you  that  our  relations  must 
henceforth  m  of  a  far  more  formal  kind 
than  they  have  hitherto  been.*' 

That  much  was  certainly  obvious,  and 
Willie  could  not  take  exception  to  the 
terms  in  which  his  uncle's  more  or  less 
valedictory  epistle  was  couched.  It  was 
as  unequivocal  as  he  had  expected  it  to 
be  and  a  good  deal  more  temperate  than 
he  had  ventured  to  anticipate,  And  now, 
since  everything  was  settled  beyond  re- 
call, he  thought  there  would  be  no  harm  in 
his  walking  as  far  as  Malton  Lodge.  He 
could  not  tell  Lady  Wetherby  in  plain  lan- 
guage that  he  had  withdrawn  the  preten- 
sions of  which  she  had  been  informed ; 
but  he  owed  it  to  her  to  make  the  fact 
apparent,  and  this  might  easily  be  done  by 
a  casual  mention  of  his  intention  to  ex- 
change into  the  linked  battalion  of  his 
regiment,  which  was  quartered  in  India. 

Towards  dusk,  therefore,  he  set  forth 
to  acquit  himself  of  his  duty,  fighting  his 
way  against  a  south-easterly  gale  and  a 
cold,  driving  rain.  Torquay,  notwithstand- 
ing the  high  character  that  it  bears  as  a 
health  resort,  is  not  exempt  from  occa- 
sional south-easterly  winds,  and  no  En- 
glishman requires  to  be  told  what  a 
combination  of  south-easterly  wind  and 
wet  weather  means.  One  does  not  often 
meet  with  people  who  want  to  go  to  In- 
dia; but  under  such  horrible  atmospheric 
conditions  even  a  roan*  who  proposes  to 
leave  his  heart  behind  him  may  feel  that 
Asia  possesses  certain  advantages  over 
northern  Europe.  Willie  was  not  quite 
philosophical  enough  to  take  that  view, 
vet  he  was  rather  glad  that  the  world 
looked  so  utterlv  dreary  and  woe-begone 
that  evening.  Sunshine  and  a  blue  sky 
would  have  oeen  intolerable. 

The  ladies  were,  of  course,  at  home. 
He  found  them,  as  he  had  expected  to 
find  them,  drinking  tea  before  the  fire, 
and  they  welcomed  him  all  the  more 
warmly,  because,  as  they  declared,  they 
had  given  up  all  hope  that  anybody  would 
be  charitable  enoagh  to  enliven  their  soli- 
tude on  such  a  day. 


"  What  have  you  been  doing  with  your- 
self all  this  time  ?  "  Lady  Wetherby  in- 
quired. '*  I'm  afraid  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  ask  though,  for  I  can  see  by  your  face 
that  you  have  been  ill  again.  Have  you 
any  business  to  be  here  now,  I  wonder  ?  " 

**Oh,  yes,"  answered  Willie,  with  a 
somewhat  forlorn  smile,  for  he  was  think- 
ing that  if  Lady  Wetherby  knew  all  she 
would  be  decidedly  of  opinion  that  he  had 
no  business  in  her  house.  **  There  is 
nothing  particular  the  matter  with  me ; 
only  I  am  feeling  a  little  seedy  to-day." 

'*  Who  wouldn't  be  in  such  weather?  " 
exclaimed  Lady  Evelyn.  **  If  one  must 
needs  be  soaked  to  the  skin  and  chilled  to 
the  marrow  of  one's  bones,  surely  one 
might  as  well  be  following  the  hounds  in 
one's  native  county." 

^*  1  suppose  you  will  be  in  your  native 
county  before  the  hunting  is  over,"  said 
Willie  interrogatively. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  *'Not 
until  after  Christmas,  anyhow,  and  even 
then  I  don't  know.  It  depends  upon 
mamma,  who  is  hankering  after  the  fiesh- 
pots  of  Egypt  or  the  wind  and  dust  of  the 
Riviera.    But  I  live  in  hopes."  » 

This  was  perhaps  as  good  an  oppor- 
tunity as  another  for  announcing  that  soon 
after  Christmas  he  himself  would  in  all 
probability  be  on  his  way  towards  a  sun- 
nier clime ;  but  Willie  did  not  profit  by 
it.  He  was  afraid  of  being  catechized', 
and  thought  it  would  be  wiser  to  defer  his 
statement  until  the  last  moment.  So  he 
swallowed  the  tea  which  was  poured  out 
for  him,  and  talked  and  was  talked  to  for 
a  time,  though  what  the  subjects  conversed 
about  were  he  would  have  been  puzzled  to 
say  afterwards. 

The  entrance  of  an  old  woman,  envel- 
oped in  furs,  who,  by  her  own  account,  had 
braved  the  elements  in  order  to  make  sure 
of  finding  dear  Lady  Wetherby  at  home, 
necessarily  threw  the  responsibility  of  en- 
tertaining him  upon  Lady  Evelyn,  and  she 
proceeded  to  do  so  by  retiring  to  the  other 
end  of  the  double  drawing-room  and  mak- 
ing him  a  sign  to  follow  her.  A  few  days 
before  he  would  have  been  overjoyed  by 
such  a  mark  of  favor,  but  now  it  only 
made  his  heart  ache  the  more.  What 
could  he  sa^  to  her?  All  he  knew  was 
that  he  was  in  duty  bound  to  avoid  saying 
too  much. 

As  it  happened,  things  were  made  com- 
paratively easy  for  him;  for  Lady  Evelyn, 
after  some  further  disparaging  criticisms 
upon  the  climate  of  the  west  of  England, 
asked  him  whether  he  expected  to  be 
quartered  much  longer  at  Flymoatbi  and 
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as  that  was  a  question  to  which  he  would 
have  to  give  a  definite  reply  before  quit- 
ting the  bouse,  he  did  not  see  his  way  to 
evade  answering  it  at  once. 

**  The  regiment  will  be  there  for  another 
year  most  likely,"  he  said,  in  as  uncon- 
cerned a  voice  as  he  could  command,  "  but 
I  don't  think  I, shall  remain  with  it.  1 
want  to  exchange  to  India  if  I  can." 

There  was  no  lamp  in  the  room  where 
they  were  seated,  and  Lady  Evelyn  was 
shielding  her  face  from  the  fire  with  a 
hand-screen,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to 
see  how  she  was  affected  by  his  words, 
though  he  stole  an  eager  side-glance  at 
her  as  soon  as  they  were  uttered.  It  must 
be  owned  that  he  was  a  little  disappointed 
by  the  perfect  indifference  with  which  she 
returned,  — 

«*Reallvl  Will  you  like  that  better 
than  England,  do  you  think  ?  " 

**  In  some  ways,  I  dare  say,"  he  an- 
swered. ''Of  course,  one  is  sorry  to 
leave  one's  friends." 

''Oh,  you  will  make  new  ones.  Your 
mother  will  be  sorry  to  lose  you  though. 
And  what  about  your  uncle  —  does  he  ap- 
prove ?  " 

"  I  don't  suppose  he  will  object ;  but  I 
haven't  consulted  him.  I'm  not  bound  to 
consult  him,  you  know." 

*'I  thought  he  was  rather  under  the 
impression  that  you  were;  but  old  gentle- 
men are  very  liable  to  be  under  mistaken 
impressions  of  that  kind.  When  do  you 
propose  to  start  ?  " 

To  an  experienced  student  of  women, 
like  Cecil  Archdale,  this  assumption  of 
nonchalance  would  have  appeared  decid- 
edly overdone;  but  it  was  quite  artistic 
enough  to  deceive  Willie,  who  accepted  it 
as  a  convincing  proof  that  his  half-formed 
hopes  had  been  built  upon  sand  and  who 
was  scarcely  as  glad  of  that  as  he  ought  to 
have  been.  He  explained  that  exchanges 
could  not  be  effected  at  a  moment's  notice, 
and  tiiat  there  was  little  likelihood  of  his 
getting  away  from  England  before  the 
spring,  but  that,  as  he  had  various  ar- 
rangements to  make,  he  would  probably 
rejoin  his  regiment  very  shortly. 

"So  that  we  shan't  see  much  more  of 
you,  I  presume,"  observed  Lady  Evelyn 
cheerfully.  '*  Well,  I  hope  you  will  enjoy 
yourself  out  there  and  have  plenty  of  pig- 
sticking. If  I  were  you  I  should  make  a 
point  of  going  to  some  place  where  there 
are  pigs  to  stick." 

She  went  on  chatting  about  Indian  field 
sports  and  other  kindred  topics  for  ten 
minutes  or  so,  after  which  the  old  lady  in 
the  next  room  took  her  departure,  amd 


Willie  rose  to  do  likewise.  He  did  not 
inform  Lady  Wetherby  of  his  plans, 
knowing  that  she  would  hear  about  them 
presently  from  her  daughter,  so  that  his 
leave-taking  was  only  such  as  is  customary 
between  people  who  expect  to  meet  again 
on  the  morrow. 

Nevertheless  he  had  almost  made  up 
his  mind  that  it  should  be  final.  •  When 
he  was  once  more  out  in  the  wind  and  the 
rain,  he  said  to  himself  that  it  would  be 
wiser  not  to  risk  a  second  visit  to  Malton 
Lodge.  Lady  Wetherby  might,  and  very 
likely  would,  ask  for  explanations  which 
it  would  be  painful  as  well  as  useless  to 
give,  and  Evelyn,  it  was  very  plain,  would 
not  trouble  her  head  about  him  after  he 
should  be  out  of  sight.  He  must  get  the 
doctor's  permission  to  return  to  duty,  or,  if 
that  could  not  be  obtained,  he  must  invent 
some  pretext  for  running  up  to  London. 

It  was  now  quite  dark,  and  he  would 
have  passed  without  recognizing  a  soHtarv 
pedestrian  whom  be  met  breasting  the  hill 
which  he  was  descending,  had  not  that 
individual  hailed  in  Mortimer's  voice, — 

"  Hullo,  Brett !    It  w  Brett,  isn't  it ?  " 

Willie  took  his  friend's  outstretched 
hand.  "What  in  the  world  has -brought 
you  here,  Mortimer?"  he  asl^ed.  "I 
thought  you  were  never  coming  to  Tor- 
quay any  more." 

"Well,  so  did  I," answered  the  other, 
with  a  laugh ;  "  but  I  went  off  in  such  a 
hurry  that  I  left  some  things  behind  me 
at  the  hotel,  and  then  there  were  some 
bills  that  1  forgot  to  pay,  and  —  and  so  I 
thought  I  would  just  run  down  for  a  couple 
of  nights." 

But  perhaps  he  felt  that  this  was  really 
too  lame  an  explanation  to  pass  muster ; 
for  he  added,  with  another  apologetic 
laugh,  "  Well,  the  fact  is,  I  wanted  to  have 
a  last  glimpse  of — of  you  all.  Between 
you  and  me,  old  man,  I  find  that  shooting 
won't  do  — I  must  get  out  of  the  old 
groove  altogether.  So  I've  made  up  my 
mind  to  go  round  the  world,  and  I  expect 
I  shall  be  away  for  at  least  a  year.  Now, 
tell  me,  is  everything  settled  oetween  you 
and  Lady  Evelyn  ?  " 

They  were  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  the 
weather ;  but  hard  by  was  one  of  those 
flights  of  steps,  known  in  Torquay  as 
"slips,"  which  enable  foot  passengers  to 
scale  the  many  hills  in  a  somewhat  shorter 
space  of  time  than  is  required  by  vehicles, 
and  which  are  usually  flanked  on  either 
side  by  the  high  walls  of  adjacent  gardens. 
Into  the  comparative  shelter  thus  afforded 
Willie  now  drew  his  friend,  and  there 
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briefly  related  bow  all  his  hopes  had  come 
to  shipwreck.  There  was  nobody  io  the 
world  except  Mortimer  to  whom  he  could 
speak  so  openly,  and  it  was  in  some  sort 
a  relief  to  him  to  be  able  to  tell  the  whole 
truth.  But  if  he  expected  comfort  or 
sympathy,  he  mistook  his  roan. 

"I  must  say,  Brett,  that  I  think  you 
have  been  worse  than  an  ass,**  was  Morti- 
mer's comment  upon  his  narrative.  "  If 
you  had  been  content  with  ruining  your- 
self, you  would  have  been  only  an  ass,  I 
suppose ;  but  what  right  have  you  to  throw 
over  a  girl  whom  you  profess  to  love? 
You  can't  really  care  very  much  about 
her." 

**  You  don't  understand,"  returned  Wil- 
lie. "  I  haven't  thrown  her  over,  she 
wouldn't  have  taken  me  under  any  cir- 
cumstances**' 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  Have  you 
asked  her  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  it  isn't  always  necessary  to 
ask  —  you  yourself  admitted  that  before 
you  went  away." 

'*  One  can't  be  sure  of  anything  without 
asking." 

"  Well  —  why  don't  you  do  it,  then  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  word,  Brett,"  answered  Mor- 
timer, after  pondering  for  a  few  seconds, 
**  I  think  I  will.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know 
whether  you're  mistaken  or  not  about  Lady 
£velyn*s  feelings  ;  but  any  way,  it  seems 
to  me  that  you've  chosen  to  put  yourself 
out  of  it.  Neither  her  mother  nor  Weth- 
erby  would  allow  her  to  marry  you  upon 
your  present  income,  and  I  agree  with  you 
that  you  couldn't  make  such  an  ofiEer  to 
her.  So  I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't  try 
my  luck.    I  can  but  fail,  after  all." 

He  was,  no  doubt,  fully  entitled  to  try 
his  luck  upon  a  forlorn  hope ;  and  forlorn 
hopes,  as  has  been  proved  again  and  again, 
often  turn  out  successful.  To  be  sure,  he 
had  heard  with  his  own  ears  what  had 
sounded  like  an  unequivocal  avowal  on 
Lady  Evelyn's  part  of  her  love  for  Willie 
Brett ;  yet  in  moments  of  excitement  peo- 
ple sometimes  say  things  which  they  do 
QOt  mean.  Moreover,  the  pain  of  separa- 
tion from  her  had  abated  something  of  his 
pride;  so  that  he  would  now  have  been 
thankful  to  be  accepted,  even  though  it 
should  be  for  reasons  which  he  had  once 
declared  insufficient  to  satisfy  him. 

He  met  with  do  opposition  from  Willie, 
who  wished  him  good-night,  but  could  not 
find  it  in  his  heart  to  wish  him  good  luck. 
So  these  two  friends  went  their  several 
ways,  each  of  them,  naturally  enough,  feel- 
ing a  little  disappointed  m  the  other. 
Willie,  as  Mortimer  had  truly  said,  had 


been  worse  than  an  ass,  while  Mortimer 
had  perhaps  taken  a  somewhat  mercenary 
and  commonplace  view  of  a  cruelly  hard 
case. 

CHAPTER  XLVI. 
LADY  EVELYN  DISGRACES  HERSELF. 

Wren  Marcia  was  informed  —  for 
there  was  no  possibility  of  disguising  the 
truth  from  her  —  that  Sir  George  Brett 
had  proved  as  good  as  his  word  and  had 
disinherited  his  nephew,  she  entrenched 
herself  in  a  position  of  obstinate  incredu- 
lity, whence  she  was  not  to  be  dislodged 
by  any  efiEorts  on  Willie's  part. 

**Oh,  he  may  say  this,  that,  or  the 
other,"  she  declared ;  *Mt  doesn't  by  any 
means  follow  that  he  will  do  what  he  says 
he  will  do.  You  may  hold  a  pistol  to  a 
man's  head  and  shout  out  *  Your  money  or 
your  life  I '  but  if  you  can't  frighten  nim 
and  can't  get  his  money,  you  won't  run  the 
risk  of  shooting  him.  George  has  always 
been  a  bully.  When  he  finds  that  bully- 
ing won't  help  him  with  you,  he  will  sur- 
render for  his  own  sake,  if  not  for  yours. 
He  can't  do  otherwise,  because  he  can't 
discover  anybody  to  replace  you." 

This  attitude  of  Marcia's  had  the  con- 
venience of  relieving  her  from  any  pangs 
of  conscience  ;  but,  to  do  her  justice,  she 
did  not  knowingly  adopt  it  on  that  account. 
She  was  persuaded  that  Sir  George  would 
come  round  in  time,  and  as  for  her  son's 
abandonment  of  the  hopes  he  had  cher- 
ished, she  really  could  not  see  that  that 
was  a  subject  for  regret  He  had  not 
intended  to  breathe  a  word  to  her  about 
those  hopes ;  but  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
she  extorted  a  full  confession  from  him 
with  very  little  difficulty,  and,  having  done 
so,  she  did  not  fail  to  point  out  to  him  how 
undeserving  of  any  honest  man's  love  a 
girl  must  be  to  whom  that  love  could  not 
so  much  as  be  avowed  without  a  simulta- 
neous production  of  vouchers  to  show  that 
be  was  wealthy  as  well  as  love-sick. 

Willie  did  not  argue  the  point,  be  con- 
fined himself  to  a  statement  which  could 
not  be  disputed  —  namely,  that  whether 
Lady  Evelyn  was  deserving  or  undeserv- 
ing, he  loved  her.  That  was  why  be  must 
leave  Torquay,  and  that  was  why  he  had 
determined  to  exchange  to  India  as  soon 
as  might  be.  Marcia,  however,  would  not 
hear  of  either  of  these  projects.  The 
question  of  India  she  was  content  to  leave 
in  abeyance,  reserving  it  for  future  discns- 
sion ;  but  to  her  son's  leaving  her  in  his 
present  weak  state  of  health  she  could  not 
and  would  not  consent.    The  end  of  It 
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was  that,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  he  agreed 
to  remain  where  he  was  a  little  longer. 
When  all  was  said,  it  did  not  so  very 
much  signify.  Probably  he  would  see 
little  or  nothing  more  of  Lady  Evelyn. 
Besides,  it  would  not  matter  if  he  did, 
supposing  that  she  accepted  Mortimer, 
which  he  was  now  inclined  to  think  that 
there  was  every  chance  of  her  doing. 

During  several  days  he  vainly  awaited 
news  of  his  rival,  who,  he  thought,  would 
surely  have  the  common  humanity  to 
communicate  with  him,  and  at  length  he 
could  no  longer  resist  setting  forth  upon 
a  round  of  inquiry  to  the  various  hotels. 
His  curiosity  was  gratified  at  the  first  of 
these  to  which  he  applied,  where  he  learnt 
that  Mr.  Mortimer  had  left  Torquay  on 
the  previous  morning.  That  might  be 
taken  as  tolerably  conclusive  evidence 
that  Mr.  Mottimer  had  been  dismissed. 
Perhaps  it  was  selfish  and  ill-natured  to 
rejoice,  but  he  could  not  help  rejoicing ; 
and  indeed  he  was  able  to  say  to  himself 
that.be  had  a  right  to  do  so,  since  he  was 
persuaded  that  if  Lady  Evelyn  had  con- 
sented to  marry  Mortimer  it  would  not 
have  been  because  she  loved  the  man. 
And,  on  his  return  home,  his  mother  had 
a  piece  of  intelligence  to  impart  to  him 
which  raised  his  spirits  still  farther,  al- 
though he  hardly  knew  why  it  should. 

"  Laura  Wetherby  has  been  here,"  Mar- 
cia  told  him  ;  **  she  came  to  say  eood-bye. 
It  seems  that  they  have  decided  all  of  a 
sudden  to  go  ofiE  to  Cannes  for  the  winter. 
I  don't  know  what  has  come  over  Laura, 
but  she  isn't  at  all  what  she  used  to  be. 
Her  manner  was  very  cold  and  disagree- 
able this  afternoon,  and  when  I  asked  her 
what  was  the  matter  she  wouldn't  tell  me. 
I  could  guess,  though,  as  soon  as  I  heard 
that  Mr.  Mortimer  had  been  here  and  had 
gone  away  again.  .That  girl  has  been  a 
little  too  clever,  and  between  two  stools 
she  has  fallen  to  the  ground.  I  would  give 
something  to  see  her  face  when  you  take 
leave  of  her  and  omit  to  give  her  the 
option  of  rejecting  you.  Because,  of 
course,  you  won't  give  her  the  option. 
Just  now  you  are  by  way  of  being  a  poor 
man  with  no  expectations,  and  1  presume 
you  won't  be  quite  so  ridiculous  as  to  lay 
TOur  poverty  and  your  blank  prospects  at 
her  feet." 

'*  I  shall  not  do  that,"  answered  Willie 
curtly.  **  I  shall  not  even  take  leave  of 
her.  I  did  take  leave  of  them  after  a 
fashion  the  other  day,  and  I  don't  care  to 
go  to  Malton  Lodge  again." 

"  Well,  I  think  you  will  have  to  go," 
said  Marcia,  who  felt  that  he  might  safely 
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be  allowed  to  do  so  and  was  anxious  to 
insure  the  discomfiture  of  Lady  Evelyn. 
*'  Laura  made  me  promise  to  send  you  to 
tea  there;  apparently  she  thinks  that  a 
bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush. 
Poor  Laura!  I  am  really  sorry  for  her, 
though  she  richly  deserves  to  oe  put  to 
confusion.  I  could  see  that  she  was  anx- 
ious to  impress  upon  me  how  very  conde- 
scending It  was  of  her  to  consent  to  a 
match  l^tween  her  daughter  and  my  son. 
And  it  so  happens  that  not  even  a  threat 
of  rushing  oflE  to  the  south  of  France  will 
secure  my  son  for  her." 

Willie  glanced  at  the  clock  and  got  up. 
It  would  be  better  to  incur  such  sufiEering 
as  might  have  to  be  undergone  in  the 
course  of  a  last  interview  with  the  girl 
whom  he  loved  than  to  listen  any  longer 
to  that  kind  of  thing.  Besides,  foolish 
though  it  might  be  to  wish  for  one  more 
sight  of  her  face,  be  did  wish  for  it.  So, 
shortly  afterwards,  he  was  shown  into  the 
drawing-room  at  Malton  Lodge,  where  he 
found  Lady  Wetherby  alone. 

She  rose  at  once  and  held  out  her  hand, 
looking  at  him  with  kindly,  sorrowful  eyes. 
**  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come  1 "  she  said. 
*'  It  was  good  of  you  to  grant  my  request, 
because  I  know  you  would  rather  have 
stayed  away.  But  I  felt  that  I  couldn't 
bear  to  leave  Torquay  without  telling  vou 
that  I  admire  and  respect  you,  thougn  I 
can't  think  you  wise." 

**You  know  all  about  it,  then?"  said 
Willie. 

''Yes,  Mr.  Mortimer  told  me.  He  pro- 
posed to  Evelyn  the  day  before  yesterday 
and  she  refused  him.  I  am  sorry  for  it, 
because  I  like  him  and  I  don't  think  she 
will  easily  find  his  superior;  but  if  she 
doesn't  care  for  him,  there  is  no  more  to 
be  said.  Perhaps  you  are  his  superior  in 
some  ways  —  only,  you  see,  you  have 
made  yourself  impossible." 

*'  I  couldn't  possibly  do  otherwise,"  said 
Willie. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know ;  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  was  a  tremendous  sacrifice  to  make 
for  a  very  doubtful  advantage.  Never- 
theless, I  am  not  so  insensible  but  that  I 
can  admire  you  for  making  it.  My  admi- 
ration isn't  of  much  use  to  you,  though, 
is  it?"  she  added,  with  a  compassionate 
smile. 

"Yes,  it  is,"  returned  Willie;  "it  is  a 
very  great  comfort  and  happiness  to  me  to 
know  that  you  understand.  The  sacrifice 
isn't  quite  so  tremendous  as  it  looks  either. 
All  I  have  given  up  is  the  succession  to 
my  uncle's  property,  which  I  didn't  par- 
ticularly care  about." 
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•'  Haveff't  you  given  up  rather  more 
than  that  ?  '* 

"  No ;  biecause  I  know  now  that  I  am 
nothing  at  all  to  Lady  Evelyn  and  that  I 
never  could  have  been  anything.  I  dare 
say  she^  told  you  that  I  am  going  out  to 
India.  I  mentioned  that  to  her  the  other 
day,  and  I  suppose  I  hoped  that  she 
would  be  a  little  bit  socry.  But  she  didn't 
Care  in  the  least ;  she  only  recommended 
me  to  go  to  some  place  where  plenty  of 
sport  was  obtainable.  Well,  of  course 
she  wouldn't  have  spoken  in  that  way,  if 
she  had  ever  thought  of  me  otherwise 
than  as  one  of  the  nonentities  whom  she 
is  accustomed  to  meet  and  forget." 

Lady  Wetherby  may  have  held  a  difiEer- 
ent  opinion,  but  it  was  obviously  out  of 
the  question  for  her  to  contradict  him. 
From  the  highest  of  motives  this  noble,  but 
misguided  young  man  had  seen  fit  to  cut 
his  own  throat ;  what  good  purpose  could 
be  served  by  suggesting  to  him  that  if  he 
had  abstained  from  that  fatal  act  he  might 
have  had  a  happy  life  f  So  she  only  looked 
regretful  and  held  her  tongue,  and  perhaps 
wished  that  he  would  go  away. 

He  was  about  to  do  so  when  Lady  Eve- 
lyn's entrance  obliged  him  to  resume  his 
seat  for  a  few  minutes.  At  least,  he  said 
to  himself,  that  politeness  compelled  him 
to  submit  to  a  brief  and  painful  ordeal, 
though  in  truth  he  would  have  suffered  a 
good  deal  more  pain  rather  than. forego  it. 
As  it  happened,  he  was  not  detained  long. 
He  had  the  pain  and  the  pleasure  of  look- 
ing at  Lady  Evelyn,  but  it  was  little  that 
he  heard  ot  the  sound  of  her  voice,  for  she 
was  unusually  subdued  and  scarcely  ad- 
dressed half-a-dozen  words  to  him.  He 
surmised  that  she  knew  all,  that  his  pres- 
ence was  somewhat  embarrassing  to  her, 
and  that  she  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of 
him.  Therefore  he  soon  rose  to  say  fare- 
well—  a  ceremony  which  was  accom- 
plished after  an  unemotional  fashion 
which  Lady  Wetherby  thought  creditable 
to  all  concerned.  Presently  it  was  all 
over ;  he  was  out  of  the  house,  and  he  felt, 
as  he  walked  slowly  away,  that  the  curtain 
had  fallen  finally  upon  the  romance  of  his 
life. 

However,  he  had  not  taken  many  steps 
before  he  was  called  by  name  in  a  voice 
which  he  had  not  expected  to  hear  again, 
unless  it  might  be  in  his  dreams. 

"  I  forgot  to  tell  you,"  Lady  Evelyn  said, 
when  she  caught  him  up,  "  that  the  garden 
gate  is  locked ;  but  I  have  the  key  here, 
and  I  can  let  you  out  that  way,  if  you 
like." 

He  made  some  stupid  reply  to  the  effect 


that  he  was  sorry  to  give  her  so  mach 
trouble.  He  hardly  knew  what  he  said ; 
for  he  was  a  good  deal  perturbed  and  taken 
aback.  Somehow  or  other,  he  felt  sure 
that  this  offer  of  providing  him  with  a 
means  of  exit  for  which  he  bad  not  been 
making  was  only  a  pretext,  and  that  she 
had  something  particular  to  say  to  him. 
Nor  was  his  intuition  at  fault,  as  her  first 
words  proved. 

**  Mr.  Brett,"  she  said,  while  they  were 
walking  down  the  steep  path  which  led 
through  the  garden,  "  I  want  to  know  why 
you  are  going  to  India  ?  " 

He  glanced  quickly  at  her;  but  the 
light  of  a  watery  November  moon  be- 
trayed no  secrets,  and  he  could  not  tell 
whether  her  question  was  prompted  by 
mere  curiosity  or  by  some  kindly  suspi- 
cion of  the  truth.  **  I  think  you  do  know," 
he  answered  at  length ;  through  he  felt 
that  he  had  no  business  to  make  such  an 
answer. 

"  Do  I  ?  "  she  returned.  "  If  I  do,  it  is 
only  because  I  heard  something  from  Mr. 
Mortimer  which  1  did  not  wish  to  be- 
lieve." 

**  I  am  sure  of  that,"  said  Willie ;  "  I 
was  sure  that,  if  you  ever  heard  of  it,  you 
would  be  sorry  for  it  But  it  is  true,  and 
it  can't  be  helped,  and  it  is  no  fault  of 
yours  —  or  of  mine.  After  all,  I  think  I 
am  rather  glad  that  you  know.  It  isn't  as 
if  my  love  for  you  could  cause  you  the 
smallest  annoyance  or  discomfort.  We 
live  in  such  different  worlds  that  you  are 
very  unlikely  to  come  across  me  again  or 
even  to  hear  my  name  mentioned,  and  I 
suppose  it  isn  t  an  insult  to  love  you, 
though  perhaps  it  would  have  been  rather 
absurd  and  impertinent  to  tell  you  so. 
That  is,  if  I  had  told  you  with  any  idea 
that  my  love  could  possibly  be  returned." 

*'  f  s  that  genuine  modesty  or  only  a  con- 
ventional way  of  speaking  ?"  Lady  Evelyn 
inquired.  '*  I  certainly  didn't  gather  frooi 
what  Mr.  Mortimer  said  that  you  were  so 
humble  as  all  that." 

"  I  don't  know  what  Mortimer  may  have 
told  you,"  replied  Willie ;  '*  but  I  dare  say 
I  can  guess.  He  told  you,  perhaps,  that 
if  I  had  been  a  rich  man  I  should  have 
summoned  up  courage  to  ask  you  to  marry 
me,  but  that  I  couldn't  ask  you  when  I 
found  out  that  I  should  always  be  poor. 
Was  that  it?" 

Lady  Evelyn  made  a  sign  of  assent. 

"Well,"  resumed  Willie,  "  I  can't  deny 
that  it  was  so.  My  uncle  encouraged  me, 
and  so  did  Lady  Wetherby  —  or  at  any 
rate,  I  thought  she  did.  And  sometimes 
you  yourself  said  things  which  of  course 
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you  didD*t  mean  to  be  encouragiDg,  but 
which  I  was  blind  enough  to  fancy  so.  Do 
what  one  will,  one  can't  give  up  every 
shred  of  hope  until  one  has  some  decisive 
proof  that  hope  is  ridiculous.  I  quite  un- 
derstand now  that  it  never  entered  into 
your  head  to  think  of  me  as  you  thought 
of  Mortimer." 

"No;  I  have  never  thought  of  you  in 
that  way,"  the  girl  replied.  **  I  suppose 
your  notion  of  the  way  in  which  I  thought 
of  Mr.  Mortimer  was  that,  taking  him  all 
round,  he  was  too  eligible  to  be  lightlv  re- 
jected. All  the  same,  I  did  reject  him, 
you  see.  There  is  no  harm  in  my  men- 
tioning that,  because  I  know  you  were  in 
his  confidence,  and  you  must  have  under- 
stood why  he  went  away." 

"  Yes,  and  Lady  Wetherby  told  me  too. 
I  never  believed  that  you  cared  for  him, 
but  I  did  think  that  you  might  consent  to 
marry  him,  because  several  times  you 
spoke  to  me  as  if  you  would.  I  am  much 
more  glad  than  sorry  that  I  did  you  an 
injustice." 

**  Oh,  you  did  not  do  roe  an  injustice ;  I 
seriously  contemplated  marrying  him  at 
one  time.  Only,  as  I  am  not  going  to 
marry  him,  notwithstanding  all  the  induce- 
ments that  he  has  to  offer,  I  think  you 
might  give  me  credit  for  beinga  little  less 
gjeedy  and  selfish  than  you  make  me  out." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  gate, 
upon  which  Willie  dropped  his  elt^ws, 
gazing  down  at  the  bare  branches  of  the 
trees  beneath  and  the  moonlit  expanse 
of  sea  beyond.  He  said,  **  I  didn't  mean 
to  call  you  selfish  or  greedy ;  of  course,  I 
know  that  you  are  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  But  to  some  people,  I  suppose, 
money  is  just  as  much  a  necessary  of  life 
as  food  and  fresh  air  are  to  me.  Your 
mother  told  me  just  now  that  I  had  made 
myself  impossible,  which  is  perfectly  true. 
Well,  you  see,  Mortimer  was  possible ; 
and  I  tbiDk  you  liked  him  without  loving 
him." 

**What  constitutes  impossibility?" 
Lady  Evelyn  inquired.  **  I  admit  that  it 
is  impossible  to  marry  upon  two  or  three 
hundred  a  year ;  but  if  you  hesitate  to  ask 
any  one  whom  you  love  to  marry  you  upon 
what  you  have,  that  can  only  be  because 
you  think  she  wouldn't  consent  to  do 
without  luxuries  for  vour  sake." 

Willie  started  and  turned  round,  so  as 
to  face  her,  his  eyes  dilated  with  won- 
derment and  interrogation.  But  she  did 
oot  flinch  from  his  scrutiny. 

*<  I  mean  it,"  she  said.  "  That  is  what  I 
understood  from  Mr.  Mortimer,  and  that 
is  what  I  was  sorry  to  hear.   I  hoped  that. 


if  you  cared  for  me  at  all,  you  would  have 
had  a  rather  better  opinion  of  me  than 
that.'* 

And,  as  Willie  was  evidently  too  much 
astonished  to  make  any  rejoinder,  she 
went  on  presently,  with  a  little  burst  of 
laughter  which  was  not  very  far  removed 
from  tears :  **  Oh,  how  stupid  you  are  I 
Everybody  knows,  except  you  ;  and  now 
I  have  had  to  disgrace  myself  by  running 
after  you  and  entreating  you  not  to  desert 
me.  It  would  have  served  you  well  right 
if  I  had  let  you  go  off  to  India  ;  only — 
only  then  I  should  have  punished  myself 
rather  more  than  you,  perhaps." 

Are  there  really  people  who  like  to  read 
letters  which  are  not  addressed  to  them, 
to  listen  at  doors  and  to  peep  through 
keyholes?  It  is  said  that  there  are,  and 
the  assertion  may  be  true ;  but  the  read- 
ers of  this  narrative  shall  not  be  insulted 
by  the  suggestion  that  any  of  them  can 
belong  to  that  most  ignoble  species.  The 
mutual  avowals  of  two  young  lovers  are 
beyond  question  charming,  beautiful,  and 
as  nearly  divine  as  anything  in  this  fallen 
world  can  be  —  but  to  appreciate  them  it 
is  necessary  to  be  one  of  the  lovers.  We 
do  not  wish  to  overhear  what  our  neigh- 
bors may  have  to  say  to  one  another  upon 
such  occasions.  Wnat  is  certain  is  that 
they  always  take  an  unconscionably  long 
time  about  repeating  phrases  which  ought 
to  be  stale,  but  never  will  be  stale  so  long 
as  the  course  of  nature  continues  to  run 
along  its  appointed  track. 

It  is  natural  to  love,  it  is  natural  to 
think  nothing  of  sacrifices  incurred  for  the 
sake  of  those  whom  we  love,  and  surely 
it  is  unnatural  to  marry  from  any  other 
motive  than  love.  This  was  what  Evelyn 
Foliambe  succeeded  in  impressing  upon 
Willie  Brett  when  be  dwelt  upon  the  hard- 
ships of  a  soldier's  life  and  Contrasted  it 
with  the  mode  of  existence  which  he  pre- 
sumed to  be  essential  to  members  of  the 
aristocracy  and  plutocracy.  If  she  didn't 
mind  being  comparativelv  poor,  and  if  he 
didn't  mind,  what  could  other  people's 
definitions  of  an  impossible  match  signify 
to  them  ? 

And  if  anybody  is  disposed  to  sympa- 
thize with  poor  Lady  Wetherby,  who  was 
well  aware  that  her  daughter  had  gone  out, 
and  who  was  in  a  fever  of  doubt  and  anx- 
iety all  this  time,  it  may  be  acknowledged 
that  his  sympathy  is  not  bestowed  un- 
worthily. Ladv  Wetherby  had  tried  to 
do  her  duty ;  sne  was  old  enough  to  know 
that  love-matches  do  not  invariably  bring 
about  contentment,  and  she  hoped  that  so 
honorable  a  young  man  as  Mr.  Brett  had 
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proved  himself  to  be,  would  feel  bound  to 
refrain  from  the  declaration  of  sentiments 
which  he  had  no  right  to  declare.  How- 
ever, she  had  taken  no  account  of  the 
quandary  in  which  an  honorable  young 
man  who  has  had  a  declaration  made  to 
him  may  find  himself;  so  that  she  felt 
entitled  to  be  very  angry  when  at  length 
Willie  and  Evelyn  re-entered  the  drawing- 
room,  looking  somewhat  guilty,  yet  by  no 
means  ashamed  of  themselves. 

CHAPTER  XLVII. 
MARCIA  DECLINES  TO  JUMP. 

It  is  all  very  well,  and  perhaps  it  is 
quite  legitimate,  to  be  angry  with  two 
young  idiots  who,  ignorant  of  the  changes 
and  chances  of  this  transitory  life,  are 
bent  upon  linking  their  fortunes,  or  ab- 
sence of  fortunes,  together  for  no  better 
reason  than  that  they  have  fallen  in  love 
with  one  another;  but  what  is  the  use  of 
picking  even  a  legitimate  quarrel  with 
human  nature?  We  cannot  alter  it;  we 
cannot  make  young  people  old  or  fools 
wise,  and  some  of  us  are  not  altogether 
convinced  that  such  a  process  would  be 
salutary  if  we  could  bring  it  about.  Lady 
Wetherby  said  everything  that  a  sensible, 
practical,  middle-aged  woman  could  say. 
She  began  by  scolding ;  then,  growing 
cooler,  she  pointed  out  some  of  the  inev- 
itable consequences  of  marrying  upon  a 
small  income;  then  she  dwelt  upon  the 
fact,  which  could  not  be  denied,  that  there 
is  a  vast  difference  between  romance  and 
reality  —  and  it  is  needless  to  add  that 
she  might  just  as  well  have  held  her 
tongue. 

**  We  know  all  that,  mamma,"  Lady  Eve* 
lyn  said  meekly ;  '*  we  are  aware  that  we 
are  going  to  behave  in  a  most  senseless 
way  and  that  all  our  relations  will  point 
the  finger  of  scorn  at  us.  But  the  worst 
of  it  is  that  we  don*t  care  a  bit." 

And  then,  after  some  further  inter* 
change  of  arguments,  which  could  only  be 
called  arguments  in  so  far  as  that  they 
were  couched  in  argumentative  forms, 
Willie  put  in  his  word. 

"  Laay  Wetherby,"  said  he,  "  how  would 
jou  yourself  have  acted  if  you  had  been 
in  Evelyn's  place,  or  in  mine?  My  firm 
belief  is  that  you  would  have  acted  ex- 
actly as  we  have  done." 

"Then  all  I  can  say  is  that  you  little 
know  me,"  returned  Ladv  Wetherby,  with 
some  asperity.  "I  dont  know  so  much 
about  Evelyn,  because  of  course  excuses 
ought  to  be  made  for  girls  who  —  who  — 
in  short,  for  girls  of  her  age ;  but  I  must 


say  that  your  proper  course  was  as  plain 
as  anything  could  be,  and  I  quite  thought 
that  you  realized  it.  I  never  was  so  taken 
in  by  anybody  in  my  life  1  Didn't  you  tell 
me  in  so  many  words  that  you  recognized 
the  impossibility  of  coming  forward  under 
the  circumstances,  and  that  you  were 
going  off  to  India  without  loss  of  time  on 
that  very  account?  " 

**  He  really  was  going,"  Lady  Evelyn 
interposed  before  the  voung  roan  could 
make  any  reply;  **he  had  taken  all  the 
first  steps,  and  he  would  have  taken  all 
the  rest  if  I  hadn't  rushed  after  him  and 
caught  him  by  the  collar.  I  alone  am  to 
blame  for  this  scandalous  business  ;  and, 
as  I  said  before,  I  don't  care  a  bit.  Now, 
mamma,  what  are  you  goins  to  do?  I 
know  what  you  can't  do;  but 7  should  like 
to  hear  what  you  think  you  can." 

*'I  can  refuse  my  consent,"  answered 
Lady  Wetherby  feebly. 

*'  Oh,  but  you  won't.  You  would  never 
do  such  an  unkind  thing  as  that  —  espe- 
cially if  you  were  brought  to  see,  as  you 
very  soon  would  be,  that  it  would  be  use- 
less as  well  as  unkind.  What  you  mean 
is  that  you  are  bound  to  protest,  and  we 
fully  acknowledge  that  you  are.  Well, 
you  have  made  your  protest  now,  and  1 
suppose  Wetherby  will  make  his." 

**  There  can't  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  he  will." 

'*  Quite  so.  After  which,  you  will  all  of 
you  have  to  make  the  best  of  what  can't 
be  helped.  Only  it  would  be  much  nicer 
and  much  more  like  you  to  give  in  with  a 
good  grace  at  once.  At  the  bottom  of 
your  heart  you  are  on  uur  side  already  — 
you  know  you  are  1 " 

Perhaps  she  was;  perhaps  ninety-nine 
people  out  of  a  hundred  are,  at  the  bottom 
of  their  hearto,  on  the  side  of  imprudent 
lovers,  although,  for  obvious  reasons,  they 
ought  to  hesitate  before  saying  so.  Lady 
Wetherby,  at  all  events,  ended  by  saying 
so.  She  could  not  approve  of  her  daugh- 
ter's marrying  a  poor  man ;  yet  she  could 
not  help  being  glad  that  her  daughter  was 
capable  of  such  folly.  Besides,  when  she 
had  struck  her  colors  and  when  the  ques- 
tion of  ways  and  means  had  been  brought 
up  for  discussion  she  was  able  to  console 
herself  with  the  thought  that  Evelyn,  after 
all,  would  only  be  comparatively  poor. 
She  herself  would  for  the  rest  of  her  life 
be  rich  ;  she  could  easily  make  the  young 
couple  an  allowance  and  lay  by  enough  to 
leave  them  a  substantial  sum  when  she 
died.  Moreover,  it  was  difficult  to  believe 
that  Sir  George  Brett's  obduracy  would 
prove  invincible. 
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And  thus,  when  Willie  went  away,  with 
a  heart  full  of  joy  and  thankfulness,  he  was 
able  to  say  to  himself  that  his  future 
mother-in-law  was  one  of  the  best  and 
kindest  of  women.  It  is  not  everybody 
who  can  think  of  his  mother-in-law  in  that 
way,  and  our  hero  cheerfully  acknowledged 
his  great  good  luck.  To  be  sure,  he 
might,  if  his  temperament  had  been  less 
amiable  and  his  spirits  less  high,  have 
reflected  that,  by  way  of  compensation, 
he  was  not  precisely  lucky  in  his  mother; 
but  of  course  it  never  occurred  to  htm  to 
admit  that  ungenerous  thought.  Indeed, 
he  went  so  far  as  to  count  in  advance  upon 
bis  mother's  sympathy — which  was  cer- 
tainly somewhat  over-sanguine  on  his  part. 
He  reached  home  only  just  in  time  to 
dress  for  dinner ;  so  that  his  first  oppor- 
tunity of  imparting  the  great  news  to  her 
came  later  in  the  evening,  when  her  hus- 
band, who  had  been  virtuously  employed 
all  day  in  making  studies  for  a  new  pic- 
ture, started  for  the  club  to  enjoy  a  little 
well-earned  relaxation. 

*'  I  hope,"  Marcia  began  at  once,  **  that 
Laura  and  Lady  Evelyn  kept  their  tem- 
pers with  you.  They  must  have  been 
furiously  angry,  I  know ;  but  they  would 
probably  have  sense  enough  to  see  that 
they  couldn't  show  their  anger  without 
being  ridiculous.  I  wonder  what  they  are 
saying  about  you  now." 

"Nothing  so  unfair  as  what  you  are 
saying  about  them,"  answered  Willie,  the 
color  mounting  into  his  cheeks  for  a  mo- 
ment. **  You  don't  understand  them  one 
bit,  mother." 

Marcia  smiled.  "  I  flatter  mvself  that 
I  understand  them  prettv  well,'' said  she. 
*'Not  being  in  love  with  the  girl,  I  can 
form  a  rather  more  impartial  opinion  of 
her  than  certain  other  people  can ;  but  I 
won't  vex  you  by  repeating  it.  As  for 
Laura,  I  don't  forget  that  she  was  my 
best  friend  for  a  great  many  years.  She 
has  her  little  failings ;  still  I  would  rather 
not  dwell  upon  them  now  that  she  is 
about  to  drop  us  forever.  Because  I  am 
very  sure  that  that  is  what  she  is  going  to 
do." 

**  No,  that  is  just  what  she  is  not  going 
to  do.  It  has  all  come  so  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  that  I  can  hardly  believe  it 
is  true;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  hardly 
believe  it.  All  the  same  it  is  true.  Evelyn 
has  promised  to  marry  me,  mother,  poor 
as  I  am,  and  Lady  Wetherby  has  given 
her  consent.  Now,  what  do  you  think  of 
these  two  worldly-wise  people  ?  " 

What  could  Marcia  be  expected  to  think 
of  worldly-wise  people  who  were  exhibit- 


ing themselves  in  so  much  more  generous 
and  unselfish  a  light  than  she  herself  was 
doing?  She  turned  pale  and  bit  her  lips 
with  vexation  ;  she  made  a  gallant  effort 
to  congratulate  Willie  and  to  assure  him 
that  if  he  was  happy  she  was  satisfied  i 
but  her  congratulations  had  no  ring  of 
sincerity,  and  her  dissatisfaction  was  not 
to  be  concealed.  She  was  obliged  to  say 
at  last  that  Laura  Wetherby 's  generosity 
was  perhaps  not  quite  as  striking  as  it 
might  appear. 

"You  see,  my  dear  Willie«  she  must 
know  perfectly  well  that  all  this  talk  about 
your  being  a  poor  man  is  really  nonsense. 
George  wouldn't  have  disinherited  you  in 
any  case,  and  as  soon  as  he  hears  that  you 
are  going  to  marry  an  earl's  daughter  he 
will  hasten  to  show  that  earls  and  count- 
esses can't  outdo  him  in  magnanimity. 
The  whole  thing  is  a  farce.  However,  I 
don't  want  you  to  think  me  unkind.  What 
must  be  must,  and  I  will  try  to  like  Lady 
Evelyn  for  your  sake,  though  I  am  afraid 
she  will  never  like  me.  Only  I  can't  pre- 
tend to  be  jubilant  or  to  be  grateful  to  her 
for  her  condescension  in  accepting  you^ 
faute  de  mieux.^^ 

If  Willie  had  not  possessed  one  of  the 
sweetest  dispositions  that  ever  mortal 
man  was  blessed  with,  he  would  have  lost 
his  temper  and  told  his  mother  some 
wholesome  truths.  He  did  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other ;  but  he  was  hurt,  and 
could  not  speak  as  he  would  have  liked  to 
speak.  One  n^ay  make  great  allowance 
for  the  jealousy  of  those  who  love  us ;  yet 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conciliate  them 
while  jealousy  distorts  their  whole  mental 
vision.  He  could  only  trust  to  time  for 
the  bringing  about  of  a  happier  state  of 
things. 

Lady  Wetherby,  who  called  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  to  talk  matters  over  with  her 
old  friend,  was  a  good  deal  less  forbearing. 
Lady  Wetherby  (and  small  blame  to  her !) 
thought  that  she  was  behaving  very  hand- 
somely, and  had  been  prepared  to  receive 
such  acknowledgment  of  her  handsome 
behavior  as  was  her  due ;  so  that  it  was 
not  a  little  provoking  to  her  to  find  herself 
confronted  by  a  grumbling,  disconsolate 
woman,  who  would  say  no  more  than  that 
she  was  resigned  to  the  inevitable. 

**  Oh,  I  thoroughly  understand  that  from 
your  point  of  view  the  match  isn't  exactly 
a  desirable  one,  Laura,"  Mrs.  Archdale 
was  pleased  to  admit ;  *'but  that  doesn't 
make  it  a  desirable  one  from  mine.  It 
isn't  only  that  Willie  is  much  too  voung 
to  marry,  but  1  know  perfectly  well  that 
in  giving  him  up  to  your  daughter  I  am 
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giving  him  up  altogether  and  finally,  be- 
cause she  has  never  made  any  secret  of 
her  aversion  for  me.  Naturally,  I  don't 
enjoy  that  prospect." 

"What  nonsense!"  exclaimed  Lady 
Wetherby.  **  Evelyn  has  no  more  feeling 
or  aversion  for  you  than  I  have,  and  men 
who  can  afford  to  marry  always  do  marry 
Sooner  or  later.  The  sooner  the  better,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  say.  And  I  must 
confess  I  think  that  a  mother  who  was 
really  fond  of  her  son  would  be  only  too 
delighted  to  hear  that  he  had  been  suc- 
cessful with  the  girl  upon  whom  he  had 
set  his  heart." 

"  Oh,  yes,  that  would  be  your  way  of 
looking  at  it,  no  doubt.  It  is  the  usual 
and  conventional  way.  But  I  suppose 
Willie  has  been  more  to  me  than  most 
sons  are  to  their  mothers.  I  have  been 
parted  from  him  all  these  years,  and  now, 
just  when  he  seemed  to  be  coming  back 
to  me  again,  I  must  lose  him  —  and  for- 
ever I  There  is  no  help  for  it ;  he  obeys 
his  natural  instincts,  and  I  am  not  entitled 
to  complain.  Only  you  must  not  ask  me 
to  jump  for  joy." 

"  I'm  sure  nobody  wants  you  to  jump, 
Marcia,"  returned  Lady  Wetherby,  losing 
all  patience  ;  "if  anything  in  the  world  is 
wanted  of  you,  it  is  only  that  you  should 
try  to  realize  the  existence  of  other  people, 
whose  happiness  is  probably  as  important 
to  them  as  yours  is  to  you." 

Marcia  melted  into  tears.  "  Happi- 
ness!" she  ejaculated  —  ^*  happiness  and 
I  parted  company  a  very  long  time  ago.  It 
seems  to  me  that  everybody  has  entered 
into  a  league  to  make  me  appear  odious. 
That  has  been  George's  and  Caroline's 
object  all  along,  and  certainly  they  have 
managed  to  achieve  it.  It  looks  as  if  I 
had  extorted  money  from  Willie  and  had 
caused  his  uncle  to  cast  him  adrift;  it 
looks  as  if  I  were  opposing  his  marriage, 
and  as  if  I  didn't  care  what  became  of 
him  so  long  as  I  could  keep  him  with  me 
for  the  rest  of  my  life.  Yet  none  of  these 
things  are  true.  Was  it  to  please  myself, 
do  you  think,  that  I  surrendered  him  to 
the  Bretts  ?  Was  it  to  please  myself  that 
I  asked  him  for  a  loan  of  a  few  thousand 
pounds  ?  And  should  I  have  done  such  a 
thing,  even  to  save  Cecil  and  myself  fr^m 
ruin,  if  I  had  not  been  as  certain  as  I  sit 
here  that  George's  menaces  were  mere 
idle  vaporing  ?  But  I  suppose  it  is  useless 
and  hopeless  to  undertake  my  own  de- 
fence. All  my  life  long  it  has  been  the 
same  story ;  my  mistake  has  been  in  lov- 
ing those  whom  I  have  loved  too  much. 
If  I  had  been  ordinary  and  reasonable 


and  commonplace,  as  —  as  most  people 
are,  perhaps  —  I  shouldn't  be  so  miserable 
now." 

She  really  was  miserable.  Lady  Weth- 
erby, notwithstanding  some  pardonable 
irritation,  perceived  that,  and  was  not 
cruel  enough  to  point  out  what  she  per- 
ceived quite  as  clearly,  namely,  that  Mar- 
cia did  not  so  much  as  understand  the 
meaning  of  love.  There  are  plenty  of 
human  beings  whose  passions  and  affec- 
tions, strong  though  they  may  be,  are 
purely  subjective  in  nature,  and  any  en- 
deavor to  convince  such  persons  of  selfish- 
ness would  be  as  futile  as  the  attempt  to 
persuade  a  man  with  no  musical  ear  that 
there  is  an  excruciating  difference  be- 
tween G  natural  and  G  flat.  It  was  some- 
what trying  to  be  compelled  to  take  up  an 
apologetic  tone  instead  of  nobly  disclaim- 
ing all  desire  to  be  met  with  apologies ; 
but  Lady  Wetherby  was  a  most  good-na- 
tured woman.  She  admitted  that  Marcia's 
life  had  not  been  a  fortunate  one ;  she  de- 
clared that  there  should  henceforth  be  no 
question  of  separating  her  from  her  son ; 
and  she  agreed  —  although  she  was  by  no 
means  convinced  of  that  —  that  Sir  George 
Brett  was  sure  to  "  come  round." 

Willie,  who  knew  his  uncle,  was  very 
certain  that  Sir  George  would  do  no  such 
thing,  and  very  anxious  that  no  mistaken 
hopes  should  be  entertained  by  Lady 
Wetherby  upon  the  subject.  "  Of  course," 
he  told  her,  "  I  shall  write  and  announce 
mv  engagement  to  Uncle  George,  and  he 
will  be  delighted  to  hear  of  it.  By  return 
of  post  I  shall  get  a  letter  to  say  that,  un- 
der all  the  circumstances,  he  is  willing  to 
give  me  one  more  chance,  and  that  if  I 
will  promise  and  vow  never  to  lend  my 
mother  another  penny,  he  will  overlook 
my  past  disobedience.  But  I  can't  make 
such  a  promise,  and  he  won't  be  contented 
with  anything  less." 

•*  Oh,  well,"  said  Lady  Wetherby,  laugh- 
ing and  shrugging  her  shoulders,  "since 
you  are  both  so  obstinate  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done  with  you,  I'm  afraid.  Still,  I 
trust  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  for  the 
future  there  will  be  at  least  one  person 
who  will  have  more  claim  upon  you  than 
your  mother." 

Willie  nodded.  "  I  can't  give  what  I 
haven't  got,"  he  replied,  "  but,  indeed,  I 
don't  think  my  mother  will  ever  apply  to 
me  again;  only  I  mustn't  bind  myself  to 
let  her  starve,  you  see." 

He  despatched  his  communication  the 
same  evening ;  but  before  there  had  been 
time  for  him  to  receive  an  answer  by  post, 
a  telegram  reached  him  from  Sir  George 
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which  threw  his  present  affairs  into  the 
background  for  the  time  being :  — 

'*  Your  aunt  is  dying,  and  wishes  to  see 
you.    Come  at  once." 

When  this  summons  was  shown  to  Mar- 
ciashe  smiled  sceptically,  remarking,  "  If 
Caroline  had  died  every  time  that  she  has 
been  dying  in  the  last  twenty  years  or  so, 
she  would  be  a  great  deal  more  dead  than 
Queen  Anne  by  now.  George's  telegram, 
being  interpreted,  only  means  that  he  is 
going  to  haul  down  his  colors.'* 

But  whatever  the  meaning  of  it  might 
be,  it  could  not  be  disregarded,  and  Willie, 
after  hastily  packing  up  a  few  clothes, 
took  the  first  train  for  London. 

CHAPTER  XLVIII. 
SIR  GEORGE'S  LAST  CONCESSION. 

Ever  since  the  days  of  i£sop,  and 
doubtless  during  the  many  centuries  which 
preceded  the  birth  of  that  moralist,  people 
who  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  crying 
*'  Wolf ! "  have  had  to  suffer  the  penalty  of 
being  disbelieved  when  the*wolf  has  at 
length  reached  their  door,  and  Marcia  had 
every  excuse  for  surmising  that  her  sis- 
ter-in-law was  no  nearer  death  now  than 
she  had  been  a  dozen  times  before.  Nev- 
ertheless, Lady  Brett's  doctor  could  have 
told  her  that  for  some  time  past  his  pa- 
tient's life  had  not  been  worth  a  year's 
purchase. 

Willie,  who  was  more  or  less  aware  of 
this,  did  not  share  his  mother's  incredu- 
lity, and,  as  he  journeyed  towards  London, 
his  soft  heart  was  full  of  sorrow  in  which 
there  was  a  touch  of  quite  uncalled-for 
remorse.  In  reality  his  conduct  as  a 
nephew  had  been  irreproachable;  yet  it 
was  natural  enough  that  he  should  accuse 
himself  of  ingratitude,  for  his  aunt  had  cer- 
tainly been  fonder  of  him  than  he  had  ever 
been  of  her.  Nobody,  perhaps,  could  have 
contrived  to  be  very  fond  of  Lady  Brett, 
whose  defects  were  of  a  kind  more  repul- 
sive to  ordinary  human  nature  than  those 
of  less  deserving  persons ;  it  is,  no  doubt, 
far  easier  to  sympathize  with  an  interest- 
ing sinner  than  with  a  dull  and  self-right- 
eous saint.  But  characters  are,  for  the 
most  part,  created  by  circumstances,  and 
she  might  possibly  have  been  an  alto- 
gether different  woman  if  her  parents  had 
not  happened  to  be  narrow-minded,  big- 
oted people,  or  even  if  she  had  had  children 
of  her  own.  At  any  rate,  she  had  been  a 
good  friend  to  Willie ;  she  had  more  than 
once  averted  collisions  between  him  and 
his  uncle,  and  it  grieved  him  to  think  that 
be  must  disappoint  her  upon  what  might 


very  likely  prove  to  be  her  death-bed  by 
refusing  to  grant  the  request  which  he 
was  pretty  sure  that  she  intended  to  make. 
Although  he  could  not  promise  to  abstain 
from  aiding  his  mother  in  the  event  of 
her  becoming  destitute,  his  common  sense 
told  him  that  the  exaction  of  such  a  prom- 
ise was  not  wholly  unjustifiable. 

As  matters  turned  out,  however,  he  was 
spared  any  pain  that  his  aunt  could  have 
inflicted  upon  him;  for  when  he  arrived 
at  Blaydon  Hall,  the  butler,  who  admitted 
him,  shook  his  head  and  said, — 

"You're  too  late,  Master  Willie;  her 
ladyship  passed  away  quite  quiet  and  easy 
soon  after  the  middle  of  the  day.  We 
none  of  us  thought  the  end  was  so  near ; 
but  the  doctor  he  told  me  the  wonder  was 
she'd  lasted  so  long.  I  wish  you  could 
have  been  here  yesterday,  sir." 

"I  am  very,  very  sorry,"  said  Willie, 
truthfully  enough.  "I  had  no  idea  that 
she  was  dangerously  ill  until  I  got  my 
uncle's  telegram,  and  then  I  started  by 
the  first  train.     How  is  he,  Benson  ?  " 

**  Well,  sir,  he  do  seem  to  take  on  more 
than  I  should  have  expected,"  answered 
the  man  candidly.  "  Sir  George  was  never 
one  to  show  much  affection,  not  so  far  as 
words  go;  but  he's  always  been  what  I 
call  a  domestic  man,  and  I  dessay  he  feels 
terrible  lonesome  now.  I  hope  you  ain't 
a-going  to  desert  him  in  his  old  age.  Mas- 
ter Willie  —  if  you'll  excuse  the  liberty  of 
my  saying  so." 

Benson,  who  for  many  years  past  had 
been  accustomed  to  take  any  liberties  that 
he  saw  fit  to  take  with  the  heir-presump- 
tive, was  evidently  aware  of  the  existence 
of  strained  relations  between  that  young 
man  and  the  head  of  the  house ;  still  it 
was  impossible  to  discuss  these  with  him, 
and  Willie  made  no  reply. 

'*  Do  you  think  my  uncle  would  like  to 
see  me  ?  "  he  asked,  after  a  pause. 

Benson  said  he  would  inquire,  and, 
having  done  so,  presently  returned  with 
an  affirmative  answer.  "  Sir  George  is  in 
the  libery,  sir.  He  ain't  had  nothink  to 
eat  since  breakfast,  and  he  won't  give  no 
orders ;  but  if  you  was  to  tell  htm  ^ou  was 
tired  and  hungry  after  your  journey, 
maybe  he'd  take  some  dinner  with  you. 
Come  to  his  time  of  life,  'tis  foolishness 
to  go  to  bed  upon  an  empty  stomach,  you 
see." 

Willie  found  his  uncle  looking  very  old, 
shaken,  and  subdued.  The  butler^  de- 
scription of  Sir  George  was  as  accurate  as 
the  descriptions  which  servants  give  of 
their  masters  generally  are ;  he  was  not  a 
particularly  affectionate  man,  but  he  was 
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essentially  domestic,  and  he  fully  realized 
that  his  wife's  death  had  left  him  alone  in 
the  world.  However,  he  had  nothing  to 
say  about  that  aspect  of  the  blow  which 
had  fallen  upon  him,  nor  did  he  make  any 
allusion  to  the  news  of  Willie's  engage- 
ment to  Lady  Evelyn  Foljambe.  He  was 
an  old-fashioned  Philistine  of  the  evangel- 
ical variety  of  that  species,  and  probably 
he  thought  that  at  such  a  time  it  would  be 
indecent  to  do  so.  For  the  same  reason, 
no  doubt,  he  was  sitting  with  the  family 
Bible  open  upon  the  table  before  him, 
and  from  it  he  quoted  certain  passages 
which  seemed  to  be  appropriate  to  the 
occasion.  Willie  could  not  persuade  him 
to  enter  the  dining-room ;  but  he  con- 
sented, bv  way  of  compromise,  to  have 
some  food  sent  in  to  him  upon  a  tray.  He 
then  thought  it  necessary  to  mention  the 
arrangements  that  he  had  made  with  the 
undertaker  and  the  date  which  had  been 
decided  upon  for  the  funeral ;  after  which 
he  expressed  a  wish  to  be  left  alone. 

During  the  next  few  days  Willie  saw 
very  little  of  him,  but  gathered  from  some 
hints  which  he  let  fall  in  one  of  their  in- 
terviews that  he  desired  to  maintain  a  sort 
of  truce  until  Lady  Brett's  remains  should 
have  been  deposited  in  the  churchyard, 
and  the  blinds  at  Blaydon  Hall  should 
have  been  once  more  drawn  up.  He  gave 
it  to  be  understood  that,  after  that,  it 
would  be  his  duty  to  deal  briefly  with  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  this  present  world. 

And  indeed  it  must  be  confessed  that 
he  lost  no  time  in  discharging  that  duty. 
When  the  last  rites  had  been  performed, 
and  when  the  few  persons  who  had  been 
invited  to  attend  them  had  gone  away.  Sir 
George  drew  his  nephew  into  the  dark 
little  room  which  he  called  his  study,  and 
having  requested  him  to  take  a  chair,  be- 
gan,— 

**  I  have  a  proposition  to  make  to  you, 
Willie.  I  make  it,  I  will  own,  with  some 
degree  of  reluctance;  but  I  make  it  in 
deference  to  the  wishes  of  one  whom  we 
have  lost  and  who  was  dear  to  us  both. 
Your  poor  aunt  urged  upon  me  repeatedly 
that  I  should,  at  the  price  of  a  sacrifice 
which  she  considered  that  I  might  easily 
make,  reinstate  you  upon  your  former  foot- 
ing, and  I  am  not  concerned  to  deny  that 
the  sacrifice  suggested  is  in  itself  compara- 
tively trifling.  To  the  principle  involved  I 
cannot  but  object;  still,  since  I  have  re- 
solved to  make  this  last  overture,  it  would 
be  superfluous,  as  well  as  ungracious,  to 
dwell  upon  that  In  a  word,  then,  I  pro- 
pose for  the  future  to  pay  your  mother 
]£i,ooo  a  year  and  to  leave  in  the  hands  of 


trustees  a  sum  sufficient  to  produce  the 
same  annual  amount  for  her  benefit.  On 
her  decease  this  amount  would  cease  to  be 
payable,  because  I  really  do  not  see  why  I 
should  provide  for  Mr.  Atchdale.  In  re- 
turn I  will  merely  ask  you  to  give  me  your 
word  of  honor  —  which  I  know  will  be  kept 
—  that  your  mother  shall  receive  no  more 
gifts  or  loans  of  money  from  you.  If  you 
agree,  I  will  gladly  make  such  provisions 
for  you  and  your  wife  as  I  told  Lady 
Wetherby  that  I  would  make ;  but  if  you 
decline,  I  must  wash  my  hands  of  you.  I 
shaW  then  have  done  all  that  your  aunt's 
kindness  prompted  her  to  wish  that  I 
should  do." 

Now  this  was  undoubtedly  a  generous 
proposal,  and  Willie  understood  that  its 
generosity  was  not  of  a  pecuniary  kind 
alone;  yet  he  was  less  sensible  of  that 
than  of  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  in- 
sulting assumption  that  his  mother  could 
be  and  must  be  bought  ofiE.  In  her  name 
as  well  as  his  own,  he  gravely  thanked  his 
uncle,  but  made  so  bold  as  to  assert  that 
she  would  not  accept  the  bribe  held  out 
to  her. 

"She  will  accept  it,"  returned  Sir 
George,  with  calm  confidence,  *' unless 
she  thinks  that  she  may  do  better  for  her- 
self by  refusing  it.  In  all  probability, 
however,  she  will  not  care  to  play  so  risky 
a  game.  The  question  is  whether,  if  she 
does  accept,  you  will  make  the  promise 
that  I  ask  for/' 

"  Oh  yes,  in  that  case  I  would  make  the 
promise,"  answered  Willie,  "  but  I  don't 
think  the  case  will  arise.  If  you  would 
only  believe  it.  Uncle  George,  money  isn't 
the  first  and  last  consideration  with  every- 
body. Look  at  Lady  Wetherby  for  in- 
stance —  you'll  allow  that  she  has  proved 
herself  to  be  disinterested." 

Sir  George  smiled.  "My  dear  boy,** 
he  answered,  **  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
Lady  Wetherby,  who,  I  dare  say,  is  as 
disinterested  as  she  can  afford  to  be  ;  but 
I  doubt  whether  she  or  your  mother  gave 
me  credit  for  having  strength  of  mind 
enough  to  keep  my  word.  Well,  they 
were  right,  you  see;  although  I  should 
certainly  have  kept  it  if  your  aunt  had  not 
interceded  on  your  behalf," 

Sir  George,  it  may  be,  was  not  very 
sorry  to  be  provided  with  so  good  an  ex- 
cuse for  doing  a  foolish  thing  ;  but  Willie, 
as  will  be  understood,  had  no  great  desire 
to  become  a  rich  man  upon  the  terms  pro- 
posed. Personally,  he  did  not  care  very 
much  about  riches ;  he  had  obtained  all 
that  he  asked  of  fortune  in  the  knowledge 
that  Evelyn  loved  him  for  his  own  sake. 
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and  naturally  he  could  not  wish  his  moth- 
er to  justify  the  cynical  estimate  of  her 
upon  which  Sir  George's  suggestion  was 
based. 

**  What  are  Lady  Wetherby's  plans  for 
the  winter?*'  his  uncle  asked  presently. 
**  Didn't  you  say  something  in  your  letter 
about  her  going  to  the  south  of  France?" 

**  Yes,"  answered  Willie ;  *'  but  she  has 
postponed  her  departure  for  the  present. 
Indeed,  I  am  not  sure  that  she  hasn't 
given  it  up  altogether." 

Sir  George  laughed.  **I  see.  And 
perhaps  for  the  same  reason  you  may  have 

f^ven  up  the  idea  of  going  to  India.  Well, 
hope  you  will  give  up  the  army  also  as 
soon  as  things  have  been  definitely  set- 
tled. You  can't  drag  your  wife  about  from 
one  garrison  to  another;  and  if  she  will 
consent  to  it,  I  should  like  you  to  con- 
sider this  house  as  your  home.  I  don't 
think  you  will  find  me  much  in  your  way. 
However,  that  must  be  a  matter  for  your 
decision  and  Lady  Evelyn's;  I  only  ask 
you  to  take  pity  upon  a  lonely  old  man  as 
often  as  you  can." 

Willie  expressed  the  gratitude  which  he 
honestly  felt ;  yet  it  was  with  little  expec- 
tation of  being  able  to  accede  to  his  uncle's 
request  that  he  returned  to  Torquay  the 
next  day.  On  his  arrival  he  drove  straight 
from  the  station  to  Malton  Lodge,  because 
he  was  not  only  eager  to  see  Evelyn,  but 
thought  it  would  be  desirable  to  take 
counsel  with  her  before  making  the  formal 
proposition  to  his  mother  which  he  was 
bound  to  make.  If,  however,  he  was  se- 
cretly anxious  to  hear  his  view  of  that 
proposition  confirmed  by  his  betrothed  he 
was  disappointed ;  for  Lady  Evelyn  at 
once  confessed  that  Sir  George's  offer  did 
not  strike  her  as  being  in  any  way  out- 
rageous. 

"He  means  to  be  generous;  and  I  must 
say  that  I  think  he  is  rather  generous," 
she  remarked.  "  I  don't  see  why  Mrs. 
Archdale  should  take  offence  at  his  offer." 

**  Wouldn't  you  take  offence  if  such  an 
offer  were  made  to  you  ?  "  asked  Willie,  a 
little  reproachfully. 

**  I  don't  know  what  I  might  or  might 
not  do  if  I  were  in  Mrs.  Archdale 's  place 
—  I  can't  quite  imagine  myself  in  her 
place,"  answered  the  girl.  "Only  you 
mustn't  be  shocked  and  disgusted  if  she 
decides  that  a  thousand  a  year  in  the  hand 
is  worth  a  good  many  thousands  in  the 
bash.  Most  people  are  of  that  opinion, 
you  know." 

"But  roost  people,"  Willie  urged, 
"  wouldn't  like  to  be  treated  as  one  treats 
an  importunate  beggar  or  an  unbroken 


dog.  Offering  an  annuity  in  that  way  is 
very  much  the  same  thing  as  sayine,  *  Take 
that  and  hold  your  tongue  !  *  I  nope  mv 
mother  will  refuse  it ;  and  I  think  she  will. 
Shall  you  be  sorry  if  she  does  ?  " 

The  girl  lookea  at  him  in  an  odd,  half- 
compassionate  way,  but  with  a  great  deal 
of  love  and  tenderness  in  her  eyes.  He 
seemed  to  her  to  be  so  good  and  so  simple, 
and  to  have  so  very  slight  a  comprehen- 
sion of  the  despicable  race  to  which  we 
all  belong. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said  gently,  "  nothing 
that  pleases  vou  will  ever  make  me  sorry. 
Do  you  thinlc  I  am  afraid  of  being  poor? 
I  wish  I  could  have  the  chance  of  proving 
to  you  that  no  hardships  could  ever  seem 
like  hardships  to  me  so  long  as  we  shared 
them.  But  I  shall  not  have  the  chance, 
because  we  are  not  going  to  be  poor  at  all. 
Do  you  know  that  Wetherby  has  written 
in  the  kindest  possible  way  about  our  en- 
gagement, and  that  he  proposes  to  make 
magnificent  settlements  on  my  behalf? 
He  says  that  if  you  are  half  as  good  a  fel- 
low as  you  usecl  to  be,  he  would  rather 
have  you  for  his  brother-in-law  than  any 
other  man  in  England.  Well,  of  course, 
I  don't  know  what  you  used  to  be,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  are  good  enough 
now  to  deserve  the  settlements.  And 
perhaps,  after  all,  I  am  wrong  and  you 
are  right,  and  this  world  isn't  quite  the 
wretched  hole  that  I  thought  it  was." 

"  I  only  wish  everybody  in  the  world 
was  as  happy  as  I  am  ! "  ejaculated  Wil- 
lie. "My  mother  isn't,  and  I  am  afraid 
she  never  will  be ;  but  that  is  hardly  her 
fault.  The  world  hasn't  treated  her  very 
well,  you  see." 

"  Her  daughter-in-law  is  going  to  treat 
her  well,  at  all  events,"  Lady  Evelyn  de- 
clared, for  she  could  guess  that  that  was 
what  he  wanted  her  to  say.  "  Hitherto 
we  haven't  hit  it  off  very  successfully ; 
but  that  is  because  I  haven't  tried.  I  am 
going  to  try  now." 

With  that  encouraging  assurance  to 
comfort  him,  Willie  went  on  his  way  by- 
and-by,  and  if  the  promptitude  with  which 
he  communicated  it  to  his  mother  was  no 
great  evidence  of  tact,  some  allowance 
may  surely  be  claimed  for  a  lover  who 
honestly  believed  that  every  sentiment 
uttered  by  his  beloved  was  worthy  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  admiration.  Marcia,  as 
may  be  supposed,  thought  differently. 
She  tossed  her  head  and  said  that  she 
really  had  no  ambition  to  be  patronized  by 
Lady  Evelyn. 

"  Since  she  is  to  be  your  wife,  I  must 
make  the  best  of  her.    We  shall  not  quar- 
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rel  —  I  hope  we  are  neither  of  us  quite 
silly  enough  to  do  that  —  but  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  pretend  that  we  shall  ever  be 
upon  affectionate  terms.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
likely  that  we  shall  often  meet.** 

As  for  Sir  George's  proposition,  she 
scouted  it  with  all  the  indignation  that  her 
son  could  have  desired.  It  was  a  gross 
insult  she  affirmed  —  the  last  of  many 
which  had  been  addressed  to  her  from  the 
same  quarter.  Of  course,  its  sole  object 
was  to  produce  an  estrangement  which 
Sir  George  had  been  laboring  through  all 
these  years  to  bring  about,  and  she  begged 
that  Willie  would  write  an  emphatic  re- 
fusal in  her  name  on  the  morrow.  ' 

Nevertheless,  when  the  morrow  came 
she  withdrew  her  refusal.  She  had  talked 
matters  over  with  her  husband  in  the 
interim,  and  he  had  persuaded  her  that 
she  was  not  only  entitled,  but  bound,  for 
the  sake  of  both  her  children,  to  accept 
this  shred  of  a  large  fortune  which  would 
otherwise  go  a-begging.  Archdale  was 
fully  alive  to  the  meanness  of  an  offer 
which,  in  the  event  of  his  wife*s  premature 
decease,  would  throw  him  once  more  upon 
his  own  resources ;  but  he  pointed  out 
that  it  would  be  both  ungenerous  and 
useless  to  deprive  poor  Willie  of  his 
inheritance,  saddled  though  it  was  with 
conditions  which  never  ought  to  have 
been  imposed  upon  him.  So,  for  Willie's 
sake,  Marcia  consented  to  pocket  her 
pride  and  the  money.  She  said  she  had 
never  yet  hesitated  to  make  any  sacrifice 
for  Willie's  sake,  and  it  was  too  late  in 
the  day  to  begin  now. 

It  may  be  strange,  but  it  is  certainly 
fortunate,  that  her  son  was  able  to  believe 
in  her  sincerity.  As  she  predicted,  he 
has  not  seen  a  great  deal  of  her  since  his 
marriage;  for  the  Archdales  have  once 
more  made  their  home  in  Italy,  and  at 
Blaydon,  where  the  young  people  spend  a 
good  part  of  their  time,  they  could  scarcely 
be  made  welcome  guests.  However,  they 
were  good  enough  to  spend  ,the  whole  of 
the  last  season  in  Willie's  London  house, 
and  there  seems  to  be  every  probability  of 
this  becoming  an  annual  custom.  Arch- 
dale's  resolution  to  work  hard  has  not  as 
yet  borne  much  fruit ;  but  he  says  with 
truth  that  he  has  always  been  a  slow 
worker,  and  adds  that  he  owes  it  to  him- 
self, as  well  as  to  the  purchasers  of  his 
pictures,  to  eschew  haste.  Marcia  and 
Lady  Evelyn  are  as  good  friends  as  their 
respective  natures  will  allow  them  to  be, 
which,  to  be  sure,  is  not  saying  much. 
Yet  their  respective  natures  have,  accord 
ing  to  their  respective  ways,  one  point  in 


common ;  and  if  between  them  they  have 
not  yet  managed  to  spoil  Willie  Brett,  that 
is  only  because  he  is  one  of  those  rare 
human  beings  whom  it  is  impossible  to 
spoil. 


From  The  Quarterly  iReriew. 
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It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that,  in  these 
days  of  easy  and  swift  travelling,  the 
countries  which  lie  nearest  to  the  British 
Islands  are  less  well  known  to  Englishmen 
than  they  were  a  couple  of  generations 
ago,  in  the  era  which  preceded  the  devel- 
opment of  railways  in  Europe.  Even 
more  recently  than  that  period,  a  member 
of  Parliament,  who  had  spent  the  recess 
in  studying  American  institutions  at  New 
York  or  Philadelphia  was  looked  upon  as 
a  praiseworthy  example  of  adventurous 
self-improvement.  Nowadays,  if  a  legis- 
lator rises  in  committee  on  the  Foreign 
Office  to  enlighten  the  House  from  his 
personal  experiences  of  Portuguese  ag- 
gression and  German  intrigue  among  the 
equatorial  lakes  of  Africa,  his  narrative 
is  outdone  by  that  of  another,  who  has  as- 
cended the  Karun  River  to  checkmate  the 
Muscovite  in  the  heart  of  Persia,  while  a 
third  will  thrill  the  dwindling  senate  with 
wild  stories  of  the  seals  in  Behring  Sea, 
and  of  the  midnight  sun  of  Alaska.  Nor 
is  distant  travel  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
our  law-makers.  The  worthy  mayor  of  a 
provincial  borough  is  quite  competent  to 
lecture  on  a  winter  evening  to  the  Athe- 
nseuipp  of  his  native  town  upon  his  pil- 
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grimage  from  JafiEa  to  Jerusalem,  in  the 
well-horsed  landaus  of  Messrs.  Cook,  and 
thence  to  the  Jordan  Hotel  at  Jericho; 
but  he  must  not  trifle  on  the  way  with 
comparative  descriptions  of  the  tunnels  of 
Mount  Cenis  and  St.  Gothard,  as  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Alps  is  familiar  ground  to  the 
critical  aldermen  and  burgesses  of  his 
aadience. 

In  the  mean  while  the  countries  at  our 
doors  are  unknown  to  us.  British  tourists 
have  vulgarized  the  Fair  of  Seville,  and 
the  American  twang  echoes  through  the 
halls  of  Grenada,  yet  no  one  in  these  days 
kDOWS  the  Peninsula  as  did  George  Bor- 
row, when  he  wrote  the  '*  Bible  in  Spain," 
though  to  reach  Vigo  and  Lisbon  then  en- 
tailed a  sea  voyage,  longer  and  more  per- 
ilous than  is  the  transit  of  the  Atlantic 
DOW.  But  nearer  still  to  England  there 
lies  a  fair  land,  every  acre  of  which  has  at 
one  time  or  another  for  well-nigh  a  thou- 
sand years  been  associated  with  the  his- 
tory of  Great  Britain,  and,  save  for  some 
portions  which  are  least  characteristic  of 
its  nationality,  it  seems  as  if  the  acquaint- 
ance of  travelled  Britons  with  its  soil  had 
not  been  able  to  survive  long  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  lilies  of  France  from  the 
escutcheon  of  George  IIL  In  writing 
thus  we  have  not  in  mind  the  peregrina- 
tions of  that  accurate  observer,  Arthur 
Young,  the  record  of  whose  experiences 
in  France  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution 
have  recently  been  reprinted.  We  were 
thinking  rather  of  the  journeys  of  less 
ambitious  itinerants  of  the  more  recent 
generation,  which  commenced  its  Conti- 
nental travel  when  peace  was  proclaimed 
after  Waterloo,  and  only  changed  its 
method  of  locomotion  through  France 
when  railways  commenced  to  traverse  that 
country  in  the  later  days  of  the  July  Mon- 
archy. In  many  an  English  country  home 
there  are  collections  of  faded  letters, 
signed  with  names,  some  of  which  have 
since  become  illustrious  and  nearly  all 
of  which  have  passed  away,  dated  fifty 
years  ago  or  more  from  Abbeville  or  from 
Beauvais,  from  Dijon  or  from  Bourg-en- 
Bresse,  recounting  the  incidents  of  the 
French  highways,  the  humors  of  the  vil- 
lages, the  costumes  of  the  peasantry. 

Such  travellers  as  these,  who  in  leisurely 
and  costly  fashion  followed  the  conven- 
tional route,  disregarded  as  a  rule  the 
advice  which  Arthur  Young  had  given  to 
his  countrymen,  that,  if  they  would  view 
the  finest  portions  of  the  kingdom,  they 
should  land  at  Dieppe,  follow  the  Seine  to 
Paris,  then  taking  the  great  road  to  Mou- 
linSy  they  should  pass  through  Auvergne, 


and  striking  the  Rhone  at  Viviers,  should 
enter  Italy  by  way  of  Aiz.  Nevertheless, 
the  ordinary  traveller,  who  was  content  to 
follow  the  beaten  track  without  exploring 
the  bye-ways  recommended  by  the  enter- 
prising Suffolk  squire,  returned  from  his 
tour  with  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
people  of  the  land  he  traversed  and  of 
their  wav  of  life.  Nowadays,  though  a 
thousana  British  people  and  Americans 
pass  through  France  for  every  one  who 
entered  the  country  in  the  days  before 
railways,  the  number  of  men  and  women 
speaking  the  English  language,  who  are 
acquainted  with  provincial  France,  is 
probably  less  than  those  who  have  visited 
Zanzibar  or  Formosa.  The  Channel  pack- 
ets disembark  myriads  of  passengers  every 
year  on  the  shores  of  Picardy  and  of  Nor- 
mandy; the  most  glittering  quarters  of 
Paris  are  cosmopolitan  rather  than 
French,  and  British  rather  than  cosmo- 
politan; the  accents  of  Bloorosbury  and 
of  Boston  are  heard  on  the  boulevards, 
and  the  habiliments  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
tourist  are  the  cynosure  of  Parisian  the- 
atres ;  each  winter  brings  its  hordes  of 
gamblers,  triflers,  and  valetudinarians,  to 
a  strip  of  the  Mediterranean  littoral,  which 
is  France  only  in  the  sense  that  Corsica 
is,  and  at  the  same  season  pleasure-seekers 
of  the  same  race  ride  to  hounds  across 
country  in  the  Basses-Pyr^ndes.  Statis- 
tics are  annually  published  to  display  the 
proportions  of  these  rushing,  idling 
crowds,  and  not  one  in  twenty  thousand 
of  them  knows  as  much  about  the  land 
through  which  the  express  trains  hurry 
them,  as  does  a  Western  pork-packer  of 
the  ethnology  of  the  Indians  who  once 
inhabited  the  regions  on  the  track  between 
his  marts  at  Chicago  and  Omaha. 

Quaint  old  towns  a  few  leagues  from 
the  main  line,  like  Auxerre  with  its  glow- 
ing cathedral,  or  Rodez  with  its  triple 
terraced  belfry,  are  secure  from  the  incur- 
sions of  scampering  wayfarers ;  but  it  is 
strange  that  places  not  less  attractive  ac- 
tually on  the  tourist  trail  should  be  neg- 
lected. Of  the  summer  crowd  which 
hastens  on  to  Switzerland  through  Amiens 
and  B&Ie,  rarely  does  one  ever  stop  to 
climb  the  hill  which  is  crowned  by  the 
lofty  towers  of  Laon.  Of  the  winter  sun- 
seeKers  making  for  the  Riviera,  hardly 
ever  one  is  found  to  rest  for  a  day  at 
Orange,  beneath  the  colossal  shade  of  the 
Roman  theatre.  At  every  season  of  the 
year  is  thronged  the  railway  line  to  Bor- 
deaux and  the  Spanish  frontier,  but  the 
only  passengers  who  alight  at  Angoul6me 
are  the  ambassadors  of  commerce,  who 
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are  not  attracted  thither  by  a  taste  for 
Romanesque  architecture. 

The  books  which  we  have  before  us 
include  in  their  survey  the  whole  area  of 
France.  The  volume  by  Messrs.  Aodr^ 
Lebon  and  Paul  Pelet,  entitled  "  France 
as  it  is,"  is  a  remarkable  work,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  amount  of  information 
it  contains  upon  the  administration,  the 
politics,  and  Uie  finances  of  the  country, 
but  also  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  transla- 
tion of  a  work  which  has  never  been 
printed  in  French.  M.  Lebon  is  chef  de 
cabinet  to  the  president  of  the  Senate ; 
but  he  is  engaged  in  a  work  of  higher 
importance  than  his  official  duty.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  instructive  lecturers 
of  the  talented  staff  of  the  Ecole  Libre 
des  Sciences  Politiques,  where  he  has 
among  his  colleagues  Messrs.  L^on  Say, 
Boutmy,  Francis  Charmes,  De  Foville,  and 
the  two  Leroy-Beaulieu.  This  admirable 
institution,  which  has  its  home  in  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain,  provides  special 
courses  of  instruction  for  men  who  have 
completed  their  university  education,  and 
who  wish  to  enter  an  official  career  in  the 
diplomatic,  the  administrative,  and  the 
colonial  services.  We  hope  that  before 
long  M.  Lebon  will  republish  a  series  of 
the  lucid  and  impartial  discourses  deliv- 
ered in  the  Rue  St.  Guillaume,  which  are 
too  terse  and  too  full  of  matter  to  be  lost 
in  the  note-books  of  students,  however 
attentive ;  and  the  useful  treatise  before 
us,  excellent  as  it  is  as  an  outline  sketch 
of  French  institutions,  does  not  represent 
a  tithe  of  the  author's  knowledge  of  the 
elements  which  form  the  France  of  to-day. 

It  is  the  fashion  of  a  certain  class  of 
travellers  to  sneer  at  the  persons  who 
make  use  of  guide-books.  The  adventu- 
rous voyager,  who  has  spent  a  fortnight 
in  Paris  and  a  winter  at  Nice,  despises  his 
humbler  compatriot  who  is  not  ashamed 
to  confess  the  limits  of  his  Continental 
experience.  The  modest  tourist,  who  on 
a  brief  holiday  is  able  to  examine  only  a 
couple  of  French  cities  under  the  guidance 
of  a  good  handbook,  provided  he  does  it 
thoroughly  and  intelligently,  may  flatter 
himself  that  he  knows  more  about  France 
than  his  scornful  friend,  who  has  jostled 
with  the  heterogeneous  crowds  on  the 
plafre  at  Dieppe,  in  the  pesage  at  Long- 
champ,  and  in  the  Casino  at  Monte  Carlo. 
We  would  encourage  all  travellers  to 
commence  their  explorations  with  the 
companionship  of  a  good  guide-book,  but 
we  would  counsel  them,  if  they  have  time 
at  their  disposal,  not  to  be  content  with 
the  concise  stores  of  information  therein 


stored.  No  Englishman,  unless  he  resides 
in  France,  can  gain  more  than  a  superfi- 
cial knowledge  of  provincial  life ;  but  most 
of  our  fellow-countrymen  are  in  complete 
ignorance  of  even  the  surface  of  French 
existence.  The  key  to  knowledge  of  a 
most  important  portion  of  life  in  France 
is  an  acquaintance  with  the  administrative 
system  of  the  land,  which  touches  the 
very  foundations  of  French  society.  The 
first  essential  of  a  guide-book  is  that  it 
shall  be  of  portable  size ;  the  second,  that 
it  shall  be  easy  of  reference  so  that  he 
who  runs  may  read.  Both  of  these  qual- 
ities are  admirably  exemplified  in  Mur- 
ray's handbooks,  and  later  imitations  of 
these  time-honored  travelling  companions 
are  a  tribute  to  the  excellence  of  their 
form.  It  is  not  possible,  therefore,  for 
such  a  work  to  be  arranged  according  to 
departments  or  provinces;  it  must  of  ne- 
cessity follow  the  railway  lines  of  commu- 
nication; but  as  a  supplement  to  the 
abbreviated  lore  of  the  indispensable  scar- 
let manuals,  we  would  recommend  the  use 
of  the  series  of  little  volumes  which  bear 
the  name  of  the  eminent  geographer, 
Adolf e  Joanne,  who  has  fortunately  given 
to  the  world  copious  results  of  his  labors 
before  his  lamented  death.  These  depart- 
mental geographies  are  published  sepa- 
rately, and  each  contains  a  complete  view 
of  the  department  described.  Its  name 
is  explained,  its  history  is  narrated,  and 
its  limits  defined.  Its  physical  charac- 
teristics are  given  with  minuteness,  the 
condition  of  its  population  is  treated  sta- 
tistically, and  a  full  account  is  afforded 
of  the  agriculture,  industry,  and  products, 
of  the  department.  The  administrative 
divisions  are  tabulated  in  convenient  form, 
and  in  a  dictionary  of  the  communes  to 
the  name  of  every  town  and  village  within 
its  boundaries  is  added  a  brief  mention  of 
each  object  of  interest  to  be  found  there- 
in. The  serviceable  and  inexpensive  little 
books  are  made  complete  by  illustrations 
of  considerable  merit,  and  by  an  accurate 
map  of  the  department  colored  according 
to  its  arrondissements. 

With  the  aid  of  "  Murray's  Handbook  " 
and  the  "  Geographies-Joanne "  a  rapid 
traveller,  whose  baggage  is  as  limited  as 
his  time,  can  make  a  survey  of  the  country 
round  about  his  halting  places,  which  will 
be  full  of  living  interest  and  of  memories 
of  the  past.  I?  he  has  the  leisure  to  settle 
down  in  a  locality  and  thoroughly  explore 
it,  and  is  willing  to  burden  himself  with  a 
library,  he  may  study  with  advantage  the 
larger  volumes  edited  by  M.  Paul  Joanne, 
which  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
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are  the  best  guide-books  in  existence. 
They  deaftribe  10  accurate  and  exiiaustive 
detai\  sections  of  France,  such  for  in- 
stance as  Franche-Comt^  and  the  Jura  in 
the  east,  Gascogne  and  Languedoc  in  the 
south-west,  or  Bourgogne  and  the  Morvan 
in  the  centre,  and  they,  moreover,  fur- 
nish a  valuable  bibliography  for  each 
department.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  in 
these  days  of  swift  travel  there  are  few 
tourists  who  have  the  time  or  the  inclina- 
tion thus  to  make  the  intimate  acquaint- 
ance of  a  corner  of  a  foreign  land;  but 
those  wise  people,  who  avoid  the  resorts 
of  hurrying  crowds,  can  invariably  find  in 
the  humblest  French  town  a  well-stocked 
bookshop,  and  not  uofrequentlv  a  book- 
seller of  intelligence,  who  can  aavise  upon 
the  merits  of  the  monographs  which  are 
written  in  abundance  upon  every  district 
in  France. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  wayfarers  in 
France  who  desire  to  make  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  literature  relating  to  the 
scene  of  their  journeys  without  the  agree- 
able labor  of  research,  Mr.  Augustus  Hare 
has  at  last  published  three  of  his  long- 
promised  volumes  on  the  French  prov- 
inces. Mr.  Hare's  method  is  well  known ; 
his  manuals  for  Italy  are  in  the  hands  of 
every  traveller  who  crosses  the  Alps ;  and 
future  travellers  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  fact  that  provincial  France,  with  its 
wealth  of  associations,  has  been  treated 
with  the  erudition  and  good  taste  which 
be  has  applied  to  other  regions.  Mr. 
Hare*s  latest  work  has  come  into  our 
hands  too  late  for  us  to  deal  with  it  ade- 
quately. The  three  volumes  which  have 
just  appeared  are  entitled  respectively, 
"North-Eastern  France;"  "South-East- 
crn  France;"  and  "  South- Western 
France."  The  fourth  volume,  which  will 
describe  the  north-western  districts,  has 
been  left  for  subsequent  preparation,  as 
Normandy  and  Brittany  are  compara- 
tively well  known  to  English  holiday- 
makers,  whereas  nine-tenths  of  the  area 
which  the  author  has  patiently  and  intelli- 
gently travelled  through  with  pen  and 
pencil  are  as  unfamiliar  to  tourists  as  are 
the  recesses  of  the  Balkans  or  the  basin 
of  the  Mackenzie  River.  In  his  first  part 
Mr.  Hare  commences  with  a  preface  full 
of  sagacious  hints  to  travellers,  and  an 
introductory  chapter  which  has  interested 
us  so  much,  that  we  regret  that  the  book 
has  appeared  too  recently  to  permit  us  to 
ofiEer  some  criticism  on  certain  of  the 
propositions  it  contains.  He  then  de- 
scribes with  much  detail  the  towns  and 
villages  lying  on  or  near  the  line  from 


Calais  to  Paris,  which  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  are  completely  neglected  by 
the  crowds  of  passers-by:  the  Belgian 
frontier  is  reached  by  way  of  the  great 
industrial  centres  of  French  Flanders; 
the  German  frontier  is  arrived  at  after 
delightful  days  in  the  valley  of  the  Marne 
and  days  of  sombre  association  near  the 
battlefields  of  1870.  The  volume  describ- 
ing south-eastern  France  includes  in  its 
survey  all  the  magnificent  district  between 
Paris  and  Lyon ;  the  vineyards  of  Bur- 
gundy; the  pastures  of  the  Charollais; 
the  woodlands  of  the  Morvan  and  the 
highland  forests  of  the  Jura.  Thence  we 
are  taken  to  the  romantic  region  of  the 
Puy  de  D6me;  down  the  Rhone  into 
sunny  Provence ;  along  the  Mediterranean 
littoral  to  the  borders  of  Italy  and  through 
the  grandeur  of  the  mountain  scenery  of 
Savoy.  The  third  part,  devoted  to  the 
south-west,  describes  the  sumptuous  ch&- 
teaux  of  the  Loire,  the  shores  of  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  the  central  district  of  France, 
untrodden  by  strangers,  which  lies  be- 
tween Orleans  and  Toulouse,  and  the 
varying  hill  countries  of  the  Cevennes  and 
the  Pyrenees.  Mr.  Hare  naturally  finds 
a  greater  number  of  historical  and  literary 
associations  in  and  about  the  abodes  of 
men,  whether  in  populous  places  like 
Grenoble,  nestling  amid  the  Alps  of  Dau- 
phiny,  in  villages  like  Loches  and  La 
Chaise  Dieu,  rich  in  mediaeval  and  Re- 
naissance architecture,  or  in  the  stately 
homes  of  the  nobles  of  the  old  rigimi  like 
Uss^  and  Azay  le  Rideau,  but  he  has  not 
neglected  the  natural  beauties  of  the  land, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  seekers  of  the  pic- 
turesque, whose  taste  can  be  sated  with 
infinite  variety  in  the  rural  departments 
of  France. 

Another  volume  by  Mr.  Hare  which  is 
before  us,  with  its  exquisitely  finished 
sketches  from  the  pencil  of  the  author, 
entitled  **  Days  near  Paris,"  might  seem 
not  to  come  under  the  heading  of  provin- 
cial France,  but  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
just  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine,  even  that  part  of  the 
country  which  is  so  near  to  Paris  as  to 
have  suburban  relations  with  the  capital, 
has  not  much  of  the  Parisian  element  in 
its  characteristics.  Versailles,  for  exam- 
ple, excepting  on  a  fite  day,  or  on  one  of 
the  rare  occasions  when  the  National  As- 
sembly is  convoked,  is  the  respectable 
sleepy  chef-lieu  of  the  Seine-et-Oise,  with 
a  self-contained  society  and  interests 
which  have  little  relation  with  Paris, 
though  at  night  the  glow  of  the  lights  on 
the  boulevards  illuminates  the  eastern  sky. 
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The  Ile-de-France,  though  it  has  always 
beea  dependent  on  the  capital,  preserves 
features  of  its  own  as  marked  as  those  of 
Touraine  or  of  Burgundy.  Mr.  Hare 
conducts  us,  in  his  **  Days  near  Paris," 
almost  beyond  the  limits  of  Parisis,  as  the 
metropolitan  province  was  called.  In  the 
best  of  good  society,  with  Madame  de 
S^vignd  and  with  Saint-Simon,  we  tread 
the  noble  terraces  of  Chantilly ;  with  Viol- 
let-le-Duc  we  learn  to  recognize  the  beau- 
ties of  the  steeple-pinnacles  at  Senlis ;  and 
so  to  the  woodlands  of  Compi^gne,  where 
we  wander  with  our  guide  till  suddenly, 
like  a  palace  in  a  fairy-tale,  the  towers 
of  Pierrefonds  rise  from  out  the  forest, 
guarding  the  borderland  of  the  Soissonais 
wherein  Picardy  touches  the  fringes  of 
the  vine  country  of  Champagne. 

The  region,  of  which  a  vast  expanse 
meets  the  eye  from  the  turrets  of  the 
Chftteau  de  Pierrefonds,  is  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  portions  of  France. 
It  is  not  only  within  easy  access  of  Paris, 
but  all  parts  of  it  can  be  reached  in  a  short 
half-day  from  London.  Starting  thence 
within  an  hour  of  noon,  the  traveller  can 
dine  before  the  dav  closes  in  old-world 
cities,  the  repose  o{  which  is  rarely  dis- 
turbed by  the  sight-seer  or  the  tourist,  in 
spite  of  the  historic  memorials  they  con- 
tain and  of  the  beautv  of  the  land.  This 
region  comprises  the  greater  part  of 
Picardy,  including  the  departments  of  the 
Somme,  the  Oise,  and  the  Aisne,  and  so 
much  of  the  ancient  province  of  Cham- 
pagne as  is  contained  within  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Mame.  The  lovely  forest  of 
Compi^gne  is  comparatively  well  known, 
but  just  on  its  borders  there  lie  a  number 
of  picturesque  towns  which  are  rarely 
visited  by  English  people.  There  is  Vil- 
lers-Cotterets,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the 
woodlands  which  bear  its  name,  with  its 
once  magnificent  Renaissance  chftteau, 
DOW  converted  into  a  hospital.  The  Rev- 
olution, which  swept  away  many  a  castle 
hereabouts,  left  this  one  untouched,  but 
it  had  already  been  ruined  by  the  Due 
d'OrMans,  who  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 
devoted  twenty  years  and  three  millions 
of  francs  to  its  mutilation.  About  half-a- 
dozen  leagues  from  this  peaceful  spot, 
where  the  older  Dumas  first  saw  the  light, 
stands  a  famous  city  whose  name  is  some- 
times met  with  in  his  romances.  This  is 
*Soissons,  which,  centuries  before  Pepin 
le  Bref  was  proclaimed  king  there,  had 
commenced  its  stormy  history.  Resting 
beneath  the  shadow  of  its  beautiful  ca- 
thedral, which  is  an  example  of  how  a 
restoration  may  be  effected  without  de- 


vastating the  fabric,  it  is  not  easy  for 
one  to  realize  how  often  during  the  ages 
the  quiet  old  town  has  been  beset,  with 
fire  and  sword.  Stories  of  its  sieges  by 
the  Burgundians  and  the  sacking  of  its 
churches  by  the  Calvinists  belong  to  the 
dim  distance,  but  in  the  life-time  of  old 
inhabitants,  who  still  sun  themselves  on 
Sunday  afternoons  at  Xht  jeu  de paums  by 
the  banks  of  the  Aisne,  its  tranquil  streets 
were  occupied  by  the  ten  thousand  Rus- 
sians in  1814,  whom  Marmont  could  not 
dislodge  without  the  destruction  of  ancient 
monuments ;  and  in  our  own  day  for  three 
October  nights  was  Soissons  bombarded 
by  the  Prussians  before  its  brave  garrison 
surrendered  on  the  fourth  autumn  morn- 
ing. This  constant  encounter  with  scenes, 
wherein  the  history  of  this  century  has 
been  violently  made,  is  a  feature  of  travel 
in  provincial  France,  which  especially 
strikes  an  Englishman,  the  soil  of  whose 
country  has  for  many  a  generation  had  no 
more  thrilling  legends  connected  with  it 
than  are  written  in  its  parochial  records^ 

One  of  the  volumes  before  us  is  the 
work  of  a  versatile  American  journalist, 
and  we  hoped  that  it  would  contain  a  more 
complete  account  of  this  interesting  region 
than  has  hitherto  been  published  in  En- 
glish.   Although  we  found  from  the  con- 
tents-table of  "  France  and  the  Republic  " 
that  the  title  of  the  book  was  somewhat 
misleading,  as  the  headings  of  its  chapters 
showed  that  it  only  described  six  of  the 
eighty-six  departments,  we  nevertheless 
anticipated  a  valuable  and  thorough  exam- 
ination of  the  important  districts  takea 
under  review.    Mr.  Hurlbert  has,  how- 
ever, produced  a  volume  of  which  more 
than  one-half  is  violent  clerical  polemic, 
so  intemperate  in  its  language,  that  bad 
it  been  published  anonymously  we  should 
have  set  it  down  as  the  work  of  an  agtmt 
provocaUur  employed  by  the  Republic 
to   discredit   the    monarchical   cause  in 
France.    The    editor's   room  is   in    the 
United  States  a  fruitful  school  for  humor- 
ists,   and    American  humor  takes   such 
quaint  turns,  that  the  thought  has  struck 
us  that  the  political  portions  of  this  trea- 
tise, wherein  the  French   Revolution  is 
held  up  to  reprobation  as  if  it  were  ao 
event  of  yesterday,  may  be  a  joke  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  nation,  which  by 
its  minister  presented  to  France  an  un- 
gainly image,  a  copy  of  the  statue  of  Lib- 
erty in  New  York  harbor,  which  disfigures 
one  of  the  loveliest  vistas  of  the  Seine,  in 
honor  of  the  share  which  the  American 
revolutionists  had  in  producing  the  events 
of  1 789.   Our  suspicions  were  first  aroused 
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when  we  found  it  solemnly  noted  as  of 
dire  portent  that  President  Grdvy  took 
office  on  the  anniversary  of  the  execution 
of  Charles  I.,  and  when  King  Charles's 
head  re-appeared  further  in  the  narrative 
it  was  difficult  not  to  think  of  Mr.  Dick 
and  his  immortal  memorial. 

The  author  of  "  France  aqd  the  Repub- 
lic *'  hurls  his  epithet  of  atheist  at  every 
person  who  declines  to  sympathize  with 
the  extreme  section  of  the  clerical  party 
in  France.  We  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing whether  Mr.  Hurlbert  is  a  Catholic  or 
not,  but  of  one  thing  we  are  certain,  that 
he  is  not  a  Catholic  of  long  standing,  or 
he  would  not,  in  describing  high  mass  at 
a  village  in  the  Pas  de  Calais,  draw  atten- 
tion to  **the  pretty  custom  which  prevails 
here  as  in  Normandy,  of  handing  about  in 
the  congregation,  at  a  certain  point  in  the 
service,  a  basket  of  bread.*'  The  distri- 
bution of  pain  binit  at  high  celebrations 
is  as  ordinary  an  incident  in  French 
churches  as  is'the  clatter  on  the  tiles  of 
the  hallebarde  of  the  Suisse,  and  the  sen- 
tence we  have  quoted  reads  as  oddly  to 
people  accustomed  to  the  rites  of  the 
Catholic  Church  as  though  a  visitor  to  a 
church  in  Lancashire  were  to  describe  the 
handing  about  in  the  congregation  of  a 
bag  or  a  plate  for  the  collection  of  coins 
as  a  picturesque  custom,  prevailing  also 
in  Yorkshire.  In  either  case  one  would 
be  inclined  to  infer  that  the  writer  were 
parens  deorum  cultor^  or  at  all  events  un- 
familiar with  the  religious  rite  of  the 
country  be  was  describing.  We  do  not, 
however,  propose  to  follow  the  author 
over  controversial  ground,  but  only  to  ac- 
company him  to  certain  scenes  of  interest 
in  north-eastern  France,  which  he  has  de- 
scribed with  so  vigorous  a  pen  that  we 
regret  that  he  did  not  confine  his  observa- 
tions to  scenery  and  industrial  questions, 
letting  history  and  politics  alone. 

At  Soissons  the  traveller  is  at  the  gates 
of  the  province  of  Champagne,  and  after 
an  hour's  journey  hence  the  traveller  sees 
rising  in  the  plain  the  great  mass  of  the 
Cathedral  at  Reims.  There  are  few  pleas- 
anter  drives  in  eastern  France,  on  a  fine 
autumn  morning  at  vintage  time,  than 
along  the  wooded  way  which  crosses  the 
Montague  de  Reims  around  Ay  and 
Epernay,  and  there  is  no  more  interesting 
study  of  provincial  life  than  that  afforded 
in  the  prosperous  centres  of  the  cham- 
pagne trade  and  their  surrounding  vine- 
yards. We  will  not,  however,  linger  under 
the  grand  western  portal  of  Notre  Dame 
de  Reims,  nor  in  the  Faubourg  de  la  Folic 
at  Epernay,  where  the  great  vine-growers 


have  built  for  themselves  a  street  of  ch4- 
teaux.  Taking  the  left-hand  road  at 
Soissons  we  make  for  Laon,  the  capital  of 
the  Aisne.  It  is  one  of  those  places  the 
magnificent  situation  of  which  strikes  the 
traveller  at  once.  Within  a  short  radius 
there  are  cities  containing  cathedrals  finer 
far  than  the  church  which  crowns  the  hill 
of  Laon.  There  is  the  incomplete  colos- 
sal pile  of  Beauvais  ;  there  are  the  stones 
of  Amiens,  a  sublime  triumph  of  Gothic 
art ;  and  there  is  the  transept  at  Soissons, 
which  we  have  just  left,  with  beauties  of 
its  own  unrivalled  in  France,  and  there- 
fore in  the  world;  but  not  one  of  them 
has  the  splendid  site  of  the  church  at 
Laon,  with  its  group  of  towers  to  whose 
base  we  climb  by  many  a  hundred  steps 
up  the  face  of  the  rock.  There  stands 
the  little  town  built  in  tortuous  streets 
around  the  cathedral  precinct,  an  excellent 
specimen  of  the  rural  chef-lieu  of  a  de- 
partment. The  city  is  placed  on  such  a 
height  that  there  is  no  need  to  climb  the 
belfry  for  a  view  of  the  rich  country  that 
stretches  round,  a  wide  panorama  of  for- 
est-clad hills  and  rolling  vales,  dotted  here 
and  there  with  towns,  villages,  and  chft- 
teaux,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  ascend  the 
towers  which  rise  from  a  noble  fagade 
resembling  that  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris, 
for  a  glimpse  of  the  gigantic  effigies  of 
the  oxen,  memorials  to  the  labors  of  the 
patient  animals  which  toiled  up  from  the 
plain  below  with  the  stone  for  the  building 
of  the  church. 

From  Laon  it  is  a  pleasant  drive  or 
walk  to  Coucy  le  Chftteau,  which  *'  Mur- 
ray's Handbook  "  well  describes  as  **  the 
beau-ideal  in  extent,  arrangement,  and 
picturesqueness  of  a  feudal  castle.  Within 
its  walls  exists  a  little  town  of  a  few  hun- 
dred inhabitants,  which  is  the  chef-lieu  of 
the  surrounding  canton.  Nothing  can  be 
more  impressive  than  the  view  from  a 
distance  of  this  noble  ruin,  planted  on  a 
lofty  hill  high  above  the  woodlands  and 
the  pastures  of  the  Laonnais.  The  inner 
ward  consists  of  a  square,  flanked  at  each 
angle  hy  a  massive  round  tower,  above 
which  rises  in  the  centre  the  majestic  don- 
jon. Nearly  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago 
it  was  dismantled  by  the  order  of  Maza- 
rin;  but  his  engineers,  with  all  the  con- 
trivances they  had  as  their  disposal,  only 
succeeded  in  wrecking  the  roofs.  The 
stout  walls  still  stand  in  all  their  strength 
as  they  did  in  the  days  of  the  last  Sire  de 
Coucy,  who  came  over  to  England  in  the 
reign  of  his  kinsman  Edward  III.,  as  hos- 
tage for  King  John  of  France.  We  must 
not  loiter  too  long  in  this  fascinating  tract 
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of  country,  but  making  our  way  through 
its  romantic  valleys,  watered  with  little 
lakes,  we  pass  the  stately  buildings  of  the 
,  great  monastery  of  the  Premonstraten- 
sians,  now  used  as  a  hospital,  and  so  over 
the  high  plateau  of  the  forests  of  Coucy, 
to  the  great  glass-works  of  St.  Gobain, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  industrial  cen- 
tres in  France. 

If  all  the  chapters  in  Mr.  Hurlbert's 
volume  bad  been  on  a  par  with  that  which 
describes  his  visit  to  the  ancient  plate- 
glass  factory,  he  would  have  produced  a 
work  of  considerable  value.  An  associa- 
tion of  glass-workers  was  first  founded 
here  in  1665  by  a  member  of  one  of  the 
old  guilds  of  craftsmen,  **  un  gentilhomme 
verrier,"  by  name  Du  Noyer,  who  was 
joined  later  by  one  De  Nehou,  who  in* 
vented  the  process  of  the  rolling  of  glass 
for  mirrors,  the  secret  of  which  estab- 
lished the  prosperity  of  the  factory,  and 
finally  drove  the  Venetian  mirrors  out 
of  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  fa- 
mous Galerie  des  Glaces  at  Versailles 
was  fitted  up  by  De  Nehou  at  the  order 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  in  1703  the  found- 
ers of  the  enterprise  associated  them- 
selves together  as  a  joint-stock  company. 
We  have  not  space  to  trace  the  growing 
prosperity  and  fame  of  the  factory  up  to 
the  time  of  the  Revolution ;  its  vicissi- 
tudes at  that  period,  and  its  re-constitu- 
tions under  the  Consulate.  In  1830  it  was 
re-established  as  a  "socidt^  anonyme,*' 
and  the  accounts  of  the  old  concern,  ex- 
tending over  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
years,  were  presented  to  and  passed  by 
the  new  company. 

The  whole  economy  of  the  establish- 
ment, as  well  as  its  surroundings,  are  so 
different  from  what  we  associate  in  En- 
gland with  factory  life,  that  the  following 
description  from  **  France  and  the  Repub- 
lic," is  worth  quoting:  — 

A  drive  of  not  less  than  an  hour  through  a 
highly  cultivated  rolling  country,  made  at- 
tractive by  well-erown  trees  and  luxuriant 
hedgerows,  brougnt  me  to  the  clean,  bright, 
prosperous-looking  town  of  St.  Gobain.  Its 
two  thousand  inhaoitants  owe  their  well-being 
in  one  form  or  another  to  the  great  company, 
and  among  the  most  comfortable  as  well  as 
the  most  picturesque  dwellings  in  the  place 
are  the  houses  built  bv  the  company  and  con- 
ceded on  very  favorable  terms  to  the  families 
of  the  men  employed  in  the  works.  ...  A 
fine  old  church  of  the  thirteenth  century,  with 
a  tower  of  the  sixteenth,  and  the  noble  trees 
which  cover  the  slopes  and  shade  the  road- 
way of  St.  Gobain,  are  no  more  in  keeping 
with  the  standard  English  and  American  type 
of  a  manufacturing  town  than  is  the  park-like 


domain  in  the  midst  of  which  rise  the  main 
buildings  of  the  great  manufactory.  .  .  .  The 
Cb&teau  of  St.  Gobain,  in  which  the  offices 
of  the  company  have  long  been  established,  is 
a  vast  square  edifice  of  the  time  and  the  style 
of  Louis  XIV.  .  .  .  Nothing  can  be  finer  in 
its  way  than  the  wide  panorama  over  which 
you  gaze  from  the  terrace  in  front  of  this 
unique  establishment;  it  has  its  pleasure- 
bounds  and  its  park.  Within  the  main  build- 
ing, besides  the  extensive  suite  of  apartments 
assigned  to  the  director,  is  another  handsome 
suite  reserved  for  the  administrators,  six  in 
number,  furnished  with  stately  simplicity,  and 
the  whole  interior  preserves  the  grand  air  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  When  a  new  admin- 
istrator first  makes  his  appearance  at  St.  Go- 
bain, he  is  received  with  music  by  day  and  an 
illumination  at  night.  A  grand  mass  is  cele- 
brated in  the  chapel,  and  the  whole  place 
assumes  for  a  moment  the  aspect  of  another 
age. 

We  have  made  this  long  quotation  be- 
cause, although  the  glass-works  of  St. 
Gobain  is  a  unique  establishment,  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  surroundings  are 
characteristic  of  nearly  all  the  industrial 
centres  of  France;  or  perhaps  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  say,  that  one  of  the 
most  charming  features  of  the  industrial 
centres  of  France  is  the  absence  of  the 
dinginess  and  squalor,  which  invariably 
accompany  mining  and  manufacturing 
commerce  in  England.  The  author  of  the 
book  before  us  notices  this  peculiarity 
again  in  the  coal-fields  of  the  neighboring 
department  of  the  Nord,  where  the  green 
fields  under  high  cultivation  everywhere 
encroach  agreeably  upon  the  town  of  An- 
zin.  In  another  of  our  volumes  under 
review  D^cazeville  is  described,  and  those 
who  followed  the  history  of  the  great 
strike  in  the  Aveyron  will  find  it  strange 
to  read  of  the  rural  beauty  of  the  scenery 
amid  which  the  mines  are  situated,  as  the 
English  conception  of  a  colliers*  lock-out 
is  associated  with  the  grimy  atmosphere 
of  a  district  where  the  sun  can  rarely 
pierce  the  clouds  of  smoke  to  shine  upon 
the  treeless  wastes.  D^cazeville  is  a 
noisome  little  town,  but  its  uncleanness 
beneath  the  brilliant  blue  in  no  way 
resembles  the  black  gloom  of  the  mining 
villages  near  Birmingham.  In  the  same 
way  the  cotton-spinning  district  between 
Dieppe  and  Rouen,  where  the  mills  are 
hidden  among  the  verdure  of  the  valleys, 
may  be  compared  with  the  slate-colored 
neighborhood  of  Manchester  and  of  Stock- 
port ;  and  bright  Limoges,  the  seat  of  the 
great  porcelain  works,  with  the  dirt  and 
darkness  of  the  Staffordshire  potteries. 

St.  Gobain  provides  nearly  one-quarter 
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of.  the  plate-glass  of  the  wprldi  and  we 
should  much  like  to  describe  at  some 
length  its  products,  as  well  as  its  co-oper- 
ative institutions,  its  workmen's  dwellings 
and  gardens,  and  its  savings  bank  and 
pension  funds ;  but  before  leaving  northern 
France  we  wish  to  go  further  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Belgian  frontier  for  a  glimpse 
of  the  coal-fields  around  the  city  of  Valen- 
ciennes, which,  dark  and  ill-built  as  it  is, 
does  not  owe  all  its  gloom  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  mines.  Here,  in  the  Nord,  we  are 
in  Flanders ;  the  country  is  fiat ;  the  rivers 
are  sluggish,  and  their  banks  uninterest- 
ing ;  but,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the 
aspect  of  the  mining  town  of  Anzin,  at  the 
gates  of  Valenciennes,  is  verdant  and  rural, 
though  its  climate  and  physical  features 
are  not  superior  to  those  of  the  industrial 
districts  of  England.  The  great  mining 
company  established  there  encourages  the 
development  of  cottage  life  among  its 
workpeople.    Mr.  Hurlbert  says  :  — 

Each  cottage  u  built  in  a  field  of  two  acres, 
and  the  rent  varies  from  three  francs  and  a 
half  to  six  franca  a  month.  For  the  lesser 
sum,  or  for  forty-two  francs  a  year,  a  workman 
at  Anzin  earnmg  three  francs  a  day,  or  in 
round  numbers  a  thousand  francs  a  year,  may 
thus  reserve  a  well-built  house  containing  two 
good  rooms  on  each  of  three  floors,  each 
standing  in  its  own  pounds.  But  this  is  not 
all.  Whatever  repairs  are  needed  are  made 
l^  the  company,  which  further  leases  to  its 
workmen,  at  very  low  rates,  garden  sites  for 
cultivation  as  kitchen  gardens.  No  fewer 
than  twenty-five  hundred  families  now  have 
such  holdings  under  cultivatioa.  Every  work- 
man is  allowed,  furthermore,  by  the  company, 
seven  hectolitres  of  ordinary  coal  per  month 
for  his  own  use. 

We  do  not  wish  to  give  the  impression 
that  France  is  a  workman's  paradise.  All 
who  have  followed  the  industrial  move- 
ment on  the  Continent  are  aware  of  the 
disastrous  strike  at  Anzin  half-a-dozen 
years  ago ;  all  who  have  travelled  in  France 
during  the  last  two  decades  have  observed 
the  increase  of  intemperance  among  the 
working  classes;  but  in  spite  of  conflicts 
between  capital  and  labor,  and  in  spite 
of  the  decadence  of  the  national  sobriety 
of  the  French,  the  working  man  is,  we 
think,  on  the  whole  better  off  in  France 
than  in  England.  As  a  rule,  the  propor- 
tion between  his  income  and  his  house 
rent  is  larger,  though  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  he  rarely  gets  for  his  outlay  the  ac- 
commodation such  as  is  provided  by  the 
company  at  Anzin,  or  by  the  great  firm  of 
Schneider  at  Le  Creuzot,  in  the  Sa6ne-et- 
Loire;  and  the  cases  are  comparatively 
rare  of  workingmen  devoting  half  their 
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earnings  to  eating  and  drinking  in  which 
their  wives  and  children  do  not  participate. 

The  foregoing  rapid  glance  at  districts 
which  lie  between  France  and  the  Belgian 
frontier  should  afford  some  idea  of  the 
continual  variety  of  life  and  of  scene  in 
provincial  France,  even  within  quite  a 
small  radius  of  the  country.  We  have 
before  us  two  other  volumes,  describing 
existence  and  travel  in  sections  of  France 
rather  more  remote  from  the  capital  and 
further  from  England,  but  for  all  that  quite 
easy  of  access.  Miss  Betham-Ed wards, 
who  probably  knows  the  land  better  than 
any  other  Englishwoman,  guides  us  on  a 
southward  journey,  having  for  her  desti- 
nation the  wild  region  of  the  Causses  in 
the  department  of  the  Loz^re.  We  will 
not  follow  her  in  a  fruitless  expedition 
which  she  made  towards  these  high  table- 
lands of  the  Cevennes,  from  the  pictur- 
esque but  comparatively  well  known  Puy 
de  D6me.  A  later  journey  in  the  same 
direction,  which  she  accomplished  suc- 
cessfully, traced  a  more  interesting  route. 

Auxerre,  once  the  capital  of  the  Auxer- 
rois,  in  the  dukedom  of  Burgundy  and 
now  the  chef-lieu  of  the  Yonne,  is  a  pic- 
turesque starting-point.  Lving  as  it  does 
a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  the  main  line  to 
Lyon,  tourists  rarely  visit  the  little  city 
associated  in  the  past  with  the  fantastic 
tradition  of  Denys  TAuxerrois,  and  in  the 
present  day  with  the  memory  of  Paul  Bert, 
the  apostle  of  secularism,  whose  fate  it 
was,  having  warred  with  clericalism  in 
France,  to  go  out  to  die  in  Tonkin,  where 
he  was  the  official  protector  of  the  Church 
inpartibus  infidsltum.  Viewed  from  the 
spire  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Etienne,  the 
landscape  stretches  to  the  border-land  of 
the  Morvan.  This  most  romantic  tract  of 
Burgundy  consists  of  a  mass  of  high  hills, 
covered  with  forests  and  watered  with 
countless  streams,  down  which  is  floated 
the  timber,  the  cutting  of  which  is  the 
chief  industry  of  the  inhabitants.  It  may 
be  approached,  as  we  have  reached  it,  from 
the  north  by  Auxerre,  or  from  the  west  by 
Nevers,  the  thriving  old  capital  of  the 
Nievre ;  from  the  south  by  Autun,  whither 
we  shall  presently  arrive ;  and  from  the 
east  by  Dijon,  which  alone  of  these  in- 
teresting towns  is  familiar  to  travellers. 
A  pleasant  ditonr  may  be  made  from 
Auxerre  to  Avallon  and  Semur  on  the 
borders  of  the  famous  C6te  d*Or.  The 
great  plain  of  Burgundy  is  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  steep  ridge  bearing  the 
name  which  stretches  for  leagues,  covered 
with  vineyards  and  with  many  a  prosperous 
village  nestling  at  its  base,  nearly  every 
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one  of  which  bears  a  name  which  is  cele- 
brated all  over  Europe,  wherever  the  vint- 
ages of  Bargandy  are  appreciated.  This 
nch  land  flowing  with  wine  is  naturally 
the  home  of  good  cooking,  and  the  unam- 
bitious traveller  may  do  worse  than  spend 
his  holiday  in  this  smiling  region,  where 
he  will  be  able  to  enjoy  agreeable  scenery 
and  observe  many  phases  of  French  rural 
life  under  circumstances  of  considerable 
comfort. 

The  beautifully  situated  little  city  of 
Autun  in  the  Sa6ne-et-Loire  is  probably 
only  a  name  to  most  English  people  who 
recollect  that  a  hundred  years  ago  it  had 
for  its  bishop  Charles  Maurice  de  Talley- 
rand, who  for  the  last  time  officiated  in 
his  episcopal  capacity  at  the  Federation 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars  on  July  14th,  1790, 
on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  taking  of 
the  Bastille.  In  these  days  its  diocesan, 
Monsigneur  Perraud,  is  a  prelate  of  dis- 
tinction who  sits  among  the  forty  im- 
mortals of  the  French  Academy,  but  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  countryside 
roundabout  the  Roman  Walls  of  Autun  are 
familiar  to  many  English  readers,  who 
scarcely  know  its  name,  from  the  valuable 
studies  of  French  life  and  character  which 
Mr.  Hamerton  makes  with  his  graphic  pen 
in  his  home  on  the  borders  of  the  Morvan. 
We  cannot  stay  to  describe  the  beauties 
of  this  Celtic  kingdom  in  the  heart  of 
France,  from  which  till  recent  tiroes  it 
was  isolated  both  by  its  position  and  by 
the  language  of  the  inhabitants;  now, 
however,  French  is  generally  spoken  as  a 
second  language,  just  as  English  is  in 
remote  districts  of  Wales,  and  the  railways 
have  penetrated  the  mountain  passes. 

From  Autun  to  Lyon  we  hasten  on 
without  pausing  on  the  way,  though  the 
journey  from  Chftlon  can  be  pleasantly 
accomplished  by  steamer  down  the  Sa6ne. 
Nor  can  we  tarry  at  Lyon,  though  the  great 
capital  of  the  department  of  the  Rh6ne  is 
worthy  of  most  careful  study  to  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  France. 
This  stately  city,  seated  on  the  junction  of 
the  Rb6ne  and  the  Sa6ne,  with  well-nigh 
half-a-million  of  inhabitants,  has  a  gran- 
deur of  appearance  which  we  look  for  in 
vain  in  either  of  the  great  commercial 
centres  of  Great  Britain.  The  chief  seat 
of  the  silk  industry  is  the  gate  of  the 
south  of  France.  Its  importance  has 
gained  for  it  an  exceptional  form  of  mu- 
nicipal government  similar  to  that  of 
Paris,  and  from  every  point  of  view  it 
presents  an  interesting,  study,  whether  we 
remark  its  ancient  monuments,  the  splen- 
dor of  its  local  charities,  the  enterprise  of 


its  natives  and  their  independence  of  the 
influence  of  the  capital,  the  prosperity  of 
its  merchants,  or  the  social  questions 
which  agitate  its'working  population. 

The  authoress  of  '*  The  Roof  of  France,*' 
on  her  way  to  the  region  to  which  she  has 
given  this  name,  sailed  down  the  rapid 
Rh6ne,  between  vine-clad  hills,  past  Vi- 
enne  with  its  memories  of  Roman  rule 
and  Christian  martyrdom,  and  so  along 
the  impetuous  solitary  stream,  passing  a 
score  of  towns  and  villages  with  here  and 
there  a  glimpse  of  the  dists^nt  Alps,  until 
Valence  is  reached.  Here  the  scenery 
changes.  The  hills  recede  and  peaceful 
farmsteads  dot  the  river  banks.  The  blue 
of  the  sky  overhead  grows  deeper,  the 
vegetation  changes  in  hue,  and  everything 
proclaims  that  we  are  approaching  the 
bright  southern  land  of  Provence.  Here 
on  a  crag  by  the  river  side  frowns  the 
dark  fortress  of  Roche maure ;  there  the 
mediaeval  ramparts  of  Viviers  are  as  yel- 
low in  the  sunlight  as  the  rocks ;  far  away 
in  the  distance  stands  the  snow-tipped 
mass  of  Mont  Ventoux ;  and  so  the  sum- 
mer afternoon  wears  away,  till  beyond  the 
cypress  groves  and  mulberries  rise  the 
watch-towers,  the  palaces  and  battlements 
of  Avignon,  the  ancient  city  of  the  popes. 

The  cities  of  Provence  have  often  been 
described,  beneath  the  merciless  heat  of 
their  cloudless  sky  and  the  parching  mis- 
tral; we  are  no  longer  in  France  of  the 
French,  but  the  country  of  the  langue  d*oe 
is  full  of  interest.  At  Avignon  lies  buried 
John  Stuart  Mill,  and  it  seems  a  strange 
irony  that  the  last  resting-place  of  the 
English  philosopher  should  be  in  the  old 
ecclesiastical  city  among  the  most  expan- 
sive and  the  least  exact  people  of  Europe. 
Here  sentimental  pilgrims  can  go  hence 
to  Vaucluse  and  weep  over  the  memories 
of  Petrarch  and  Laura ;  literary  students 
of  more  modem  taste  can  visit  Tarascon 
and  see  in  the  flesh  the  companions  of 
the  immortal  Tartarin ;  but  in  order  to 
penetrate  to  Les  Causses  we  must  hasten 
on  to  Ntmes  past  the  Pont  du  Card,  span- 
ning a  solitary  valley,  the  grandest  of  Ro- 
man aqueducts. 

Ntmes  is  not  onl^  a  characteristic  Pro- 
vencal city,  but  is  likewise  a  French  chef- 
lieu  de  ddpartement;  and  whenever  we 
have  gone  thither  to  visit  its  amphitheatre 
and  exquisite  Maison  Carrde,  we  have 
mentally  compared  the  superiority  which 
a  French  provincial  capital  has  in  pictur- 
esque arrangement  over  a  town  of  corre- 
sponding position  in  England.  Chester^ 
for  example,  presents  many  points  of  anal- 
ogy with  Ntmes ;  both  are  ancient  cities. 
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containing  fine  Roman  monuments ;  both 
are  prosperous  provincial  capitals,  the  nat- 
ural situation  of  which  is  advantageous; 
but  the  approach  to  Chester  from  the  rail- 
way station  has  the  gaunt  ugliness  of  the 
outskirts  of  a  manufacturing  town,  whereas 
when  the  traveller  alights  at  Ntmes  he 
finds  himself  at  the  entrance  to  a  leafy 
avenue,  which  leads  him  to  a  shady  espla- 
nade, where  from  among  the  trees  he  first 
catches  sight  of  the  Roman  masonry. 

From  Ntmes  a  branch  railway  goes  to 
Le  Vigan  in  the  same  department  of  the 
Gard,  and  deposits  the  traveller  far  from 
the  tourist  track.  This  is  the  description 
of  the  hotel  which  the  authoress  of  *'  The 
Roof  of  France  "  found  for  her  entertain- 
ment :  — 

An  ancient,  picturesque,  straggling  house, 
brick-floored  throughout,  with  spacious  rooms, 
large  alcoves,  outer  galleries  and  balconies 
faang  the  green  fields,  it  is  just  the  place  to 
settle  in  for  a  summer  holiday.  On  the  low 
walls  of  the  open  corridor  outside  our  rooms 
are  pots  of  brilliant  geraniums  and  roses; 
everywhere  we  see  bright  blossoms  and  ver- 
dure, whilst  the  low  spurs  of  the  Cevennes, 
here  soft  ereen  undulations,  frame  in  the  pic- 
ture. The  weather  (which  at  Ntmes  had 
been  as  hot  as  Cairo  in  May)  is  now  that  of  an 
Elfish  summer,  with  alternating  clouds  and 
sunshine  and  a  fresh  breeze. 

The  rural  industry  of  this  little  place  is 
the  cultivation  of  the  silkworm,  a  tradition 
banded  down  from  the  times  when  the 
Protestants  of  the  Cevennes,  deprived  of 
civil  and  political  rights,  devoted  them- 
selves to  industrial  pursuits. 

From  Le  Vigan  the  authoress  proceeded 
to  skirt  the  region  of  Les  Causses,  a  name 
not  familiar  probably  to  many  of  our  read- 
ers, and,  though  situated  in  the  centre  of 
France,  a  terra  incogHtta^  even  to  the 
French  themselves,  until  about  i860,  when 
it  was  first  laid  down  in  the  French  Ord- 
nance Survey.  It  consists  of  a  table-land 
of  limestone  {ckaux)  three  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  situated  chiefly  within 
the  wild  department  of  La  Lozere,  part 
of  the  old  province  of  Les  Cevennes, 
intersected  by  most  wonderful  gorges,  re- 
sembling the'cafions  of  the  Colorado  in 
North  America,  only  on  a  smaller  scale. 
Through  these  gorges  the  river  Tarn  and 
its  tributaries  find  their  way.  The  cafion 
of  the  Tarn  alone  is  thirty-six  miles  long, 
and  is  flanked  on  either  side  by  sheer 
precipices  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thou- 
sand feet  high,  leaving  barely  space  for 
the  water  to  flow  between  them,  opening 
only  DOW  and  then  over  a  sunny  bank, 
allowing  room  for  a  picturesque  village 


embowered  in  peach-trees,  mulberries,  and 
walnuts.  The  scenery  is  magnificent 
throughout,  and  is  accessible  to  travellers 
in  punts,  skilfully  managed  by  local  fishoi;- 
men,  who  pole  them  over  reefs  and  rapids, 
with  one  or  two  portages,  where  rocks  fill 
up  the  bed.  We  prophesy  that  in  a  year 
or  two  Les  Causses*  will  become  one  of 
the  most  popular  resorts  for  English  tour- 
ists. For  it  is  interesting,  not  merely  for 
the  grandeur  of  its  scenery,  but  equally 
for  its  geology  and  its  historical  associa- 
tions. The  district  of  Les  Causses  was 
the  theatre  of  the  resistance  of  the  Prot- 
estants of  the  Cevennes  against  the  pisr- 
secutions  of  the  Jesuits  under  Louis  XI V. 
It  was,  in  fact,  their  citadel,  and  in  its 
fastnesses  they  long  bid  defiance  to  theii* 
enemies.  Assembled  in  these  rugged 
defiles,  in  whose  caverns  and  crannie^ 
they  stored  provisions,  arms,  and  ammu- 
nition, they  sallied  down  upon  the  disci- 
plined troops  of  Villars  and  other  generals^ 
routed  them,  and  instantly  dispersed  •  out 
of  reach  of  pursuit.  ' 

To  the  geologist,  however,  most  of  all, 
will  the  cafiODs  of  the  Lozere  furnish  sub^ 
jects  of  study,  and  the  facts  there  devel- 
oped will,  if  we  mistake  not, 'lead  to  a 
modiflcation  of  the  assertion  that  riverr 
channels  and  rock  gorges,  through  whicli 
rivers  flow,  are  cut  by  the  erosive  power 
of  the  rivers  themselves.  Professor  A. 
Geikie  and  others  of  his  school  have  pro^ 
nounced  dogmatically,  and  without  al) 
doubt,  that  the  American  cafions  were 
made  by  the  sawing-power  of  running 
water,  and  owe  their  existence  to  it.  Now 
the  cafions  of  Colorado  run  through  a 
limestone  plateau  hardly  differing  in  age 
and  formation  from  that  of  Les  Causses* 
Its  peculiar  characteristic  is,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  porous  nature  of  the  rock^ 
and  the  number  of  fissures  pervading  it| 
not  a  drop  of  rain  can  rest  upon  its  sur* 
face,  but  sinks  down  to  the  level  of  the 
river  in  a  subterranean  course,  until,  me^f- 
ing  with  a  waterproof  stratum,  it  is  arrested 
in  its  descent  and  emerges  from  holes  a^ 
the  foot  of  the  precipices  which  wall  the 
cafion  in  a  series  of  gushing  natural  foun^ 
tains.  The  consequence  is  the  uppeir 
surface  of  the  table-land  is  perfectly  dry 
and  barren.  It  does  not  possess  a  stag- 
nant pool,  much  less  a  running  stream, 
because  no  water  can  run  over  it.  How, 
then,  is  it  possible  that  the  cafions  either 
of  France  or  America  can  have  been  cut  by 
running  water  ? 

*  They  are  fally  described  in  the  seventeenth  e^ 
tion  (1890)  of  Murray*!  '*  Handbook  to  France,"  Fart 
II. 
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Having  travelled  so  far  with  the  author- 
ess of  "The  Roof  of  France,"  we  njust 
leave  her  in  her  solitudes  while  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  neighboring  department  of 
the  Aveyron.  The  authors  of  the  volume 
which  describe  their  pleasant  home  in 
that  corner  of  France  are,  it  appears,  the 
wife  of  an  English  engineer  connected 
with  the  mines  of  D^cazeville,  and  her 
brother,  who  is  responsible  for  most  of 
the  contents  of  the  book.  We  do  not  un- 
derstand why  they  omit  the  article  from 
the  name  of  the  department  they  inhabit, 
entitling  their  book  *'Our  Home  in  Avey- 
ron,'* especially  as  in  its  second  title  they 
correctly  call  the  neighboring  department 
*•  the  Lot."  Their  own  village,  St.  Mar- 
tin, is  a  little  cluster  of  dwellings  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Lot,  so  small  that  it  is  not 
marked  in  the  excellent  map  of  Gascogne 
and  Languedoc  which  accompanies  the 
volume  describing  those  provinces  in  the 
valuable  series  of  the  **  Guides-Joanne." 
faking  allowance  for  certain  insular  prej- 
udices, we  consider  that  the  writers  have 
drawn  a  truthful  and  interesting  picture 
of  a  rarely  visited  district  of  provincial 
France.  We  wish  we  could  follow  them 
in  the  little  tours  which  they  made  round 
about  their  secluded  home.  The  climate 
in  the  Aveyron  all  the  year  round  is 
lovely ;  but  in  the  summer  time  thunder- 
storms of  tropical  violence  sweep  over 
the  hills,  and  during  one  of  these  tem- 
pests we  read  how  ^the  church  bells  of 
Bouillac  were  set  ringing  to  drive  ofif  the 
storm  fiends ;  St.  Martinis  rang  as  loudly, 
and  in  the  appalling  silence  between  the 
thunder  and  echoes,  the  bells  of  Carnac 
away  among  the  hills  were  faintly  heard.** 
These  summer  storms  swell  the  river, 
down  which  pleasant  cruises  can  be  made 
through  locks  of  primitive  mechanism, 
beneath  overhanging  cliffs,  and  past  vil- 
lages clinging  to  the  crags,  picturesque  at 
a  distance,  but  somewhat  unclean  on  close 
observation,  till  Cahors,  the  capital  of  the 
Lot,  is  reached,  which  Thomas  h  Becket 
governed  during  the  Ensclish  occupation 
eight  centuries  ago,  and  where  Gambetta 
commenced  his  brief  career  forty-four 
years  before  his  premature  death. 

Ddcazeville  was  only  six  miles  from  the 
home  in  the  Aveyron,  but  throughout  the 
volume  we  only  hear  an  occasional  echo 
of  the  great  strike,  the  story  of  which  is 
graphically  and  terribly  told  in  Zola's 
"Germinal."  The  authors  were  there 
during  all  the  disturbances,  including  the 
murder  of  one  of  the  Belgian  managers, 
and  his  mutilation  at  the  hands  of  the 
women.    Every  one  connected  with  the 
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direction  of  the  mines  had  perforce  to 
carry  a  revolver  constantly ;  but  the  min- 
ers had  methods  of  expressing  their  views 
against  which  such  an  arm  was  powerless, 
as,  for  example,  when  they  dropped  a 
dynamite  cartridge  down  the  chimney  of 
a  foreman's  house,  completely  wrecking  it. 
In  the  midst  of  all  these  troubles  our 
authors  seem  to  have  gone  their  own  quiet 
way,  only  noticing  the  pleasanter  sides  of 
life,  the  village ^/^x,  the  religious  proces- 
sions, the  weddings,  and  the  dances.  After 
a  great  industrial  uprising  in  England, 
and  the  consequent  misery  caused  by  it, 
a  certain  amount  of  emigration  follows  as 
a  matter  of  course ;  but  in  France  the 
peasants  love  their  land,  and  undergo  any 
hardship  rather  than  leave  it.  In  the 
Aveyron  there  seems  to  be  such  an  attach- 
ment to  the  soil  that  our  authors  assure 
us  that  "  the  daughters  of  peasant  pro- 
prietors prefer  to  work  hard,  nay  almost  to 
starve  at  home,  than  to  go  away  to  ser- 
vice." Before  leaving  the  department  we 
should  have  liked  to  have  described  its 
capital,  Rodez,  with  its  great  cathedral, 
from  the  summit  of  whose  tower  the  view 
is  only  bounded  by  the  highest  peaks  of 
the  mountains  o(  Auvergne,  but  we  must 
turn  to  some  general  considerations  on 
provincial  France. 

"  En  France  c'est  la  profession  et  noo 
la  naissance  qui  met  le  plus  de  difference 
entre  les  hommes."  These  words  are 
taken  from  the  opening  chapter  of  "  La 
France  Provinciale,"  by  M.  Ren^  Millet, 
an  ofHcial  of  experience,  who  is  now 
French  minister  at  the  court  of  Sweden 
and  Norway,  having  formerly  filled  the 
office  of  prefect,  thus  being  an  example  of 
the  career  open  to  a  man  who  enters  the 
administrative  service  in  France.  His 
book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  lit- 
erature which  describes  the  life  of  France 
away  from  the  capital,  and  the  sentence 
quoted  is  a  key  to  the  understanding  of 
some  of  the  paradoxes  which  strike  a 
stranger  who  is  trying  to  gain  a  knowledge 
of  the  national  character  of  the  French. 
It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  to  many  who  have, 
as  outsiders,  paid  some  attention  to  the 
composition  of  society  in  France,  how  it 
happens  in  a  country  which  displays  re- 
markable variety  in  its  physical  features, 
and  in  its  racial  peculiarities,  that  Paris 
should  absorb  the  different  elements  of 
the  population  which  migrates  to  th^  cap- 
ital, and  should  produce  the  distinctive 
type  known  as  Parisian.  The  Parisian  is 
a  creature  unknown  in  any  other  city  of 
any  other  nation.  He  loves  the  continual 
panorama  of  the  streets ;  the  monuments 
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are  his  household  gods;  and,  whatever 
his  origin,  he  experiences  when  removed 
from  bis  beloved  boulevards  a  maldu 
pays,,  which  even    is   stronger  than   the 
patriotism  of  patriotic  France.    A  way- 
faring alien,  who  passes  from  province  to 
province,  hearing  the  patois  of  the  peas- 
ants, and  remarking  the  local  architecture 
and  the  differences  of  landscape  and  of 
sky,  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  if  he  lives 
not  among  the  people  and  becomes  not 
familiar  with  their  way  of  thought,  that  the 
Breton  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
Gascon,  excepting  allegiance  to  the  central- 
government;   that  the  stolid  Auvergnat 
shares  none  of  the  sentiments  of  the  ex- 
pansive Provengal.    As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  farmer  of  the  corn  lands  of  the  Deauce, 
the  great  plain  which  stretches  around  the 
city  of  Chartres,  has  more  points  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  agriculturist  of  Normandy 
than  has  the  latter  with  the  working  man 
of  Rouen.    The  fisherman  of  Brest  could 
not  make  himself  understood  by  the  half- 
savage  shepherd  of  the  Gausses,  if,  for 
example,  they  were  drafted  to  the  same 
regiment;  and  the  peasant  who  speaks 
the  correct  French  language  of  the  valleys 
of  Touraine  could  comprehend  the  speech 
of  neither  of  them ;  but  all  three  have  at 
heart  a  sentiment  of  love  of  country  and 
devotion  to  France,  which  cannot  be  un- 
derstood in  the  British  Isles.    Our  patri- 
otism is  of  a  difiEerent  type.    It  has  a 
supreme  belief  in  the  power  and  destiny 
of  that  combination  of  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Celtic  races  which  forms  our  nation  and 
which  is  making  the  English  tongue  the 
universal  language  of  the  world;  but  it 
contains  onlv  a  minute  element  of  love  of 
national  soil,  which  is  the  most  remark- 
able feature  of  the  French  people,  from 
the  Ardennes  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Mr.  Hamerton,  in  his  admirable  chapter 
entitled  "  Variety  in  France  "  in  **  French 
and  English,"  might  to  a  superficial  reader 
seem  to  controvert  the  proposition  laid 
down  by  M.  Millet,  as,  for  example,  when 
he  writes  that  '*  it  would  be  difficult  to  im- 
agine two  modern  nations  more  different 
from  each  other,  both  in  country  and  peo- 
ple, than  are  Brittany  and  Provence  .  •  • 
it  is  like  comparing  Wales  with  Italy,  and 
the  Welsh  with  the  Italians."  It  should, 
however,  be  noticed  that  the  author  of 
"  La  France  Provinciale  "  merely  says 
that  in  France  greater  differences  in  a 
roan*s  characteristics  are  produced  by  the 
nature  of  his  calling  than  even  by  the 
locality  of  his  birth.  Two  acute  observ- 
ers, like  the  accomplished  Englishman, 


who  has  made  his  residence  in  France, 
and  the  travelling  Frenchman  who  .has, 
produced  a  masterly  monograph  on  the 
provincial  life  of  his  native  land,  are  not 
likely  to  arrive  at  entirely  opposite  con- 
clusions on  a  point  of  this  importance^ 
and  in  more  than  one  passage  Mr.  Ham- 
erton practically  corroborates  M.  Millet's 
view.  The  author  of  **  French  and  En- 
glish "  in  an  interesting  description  of  the 
Morvan,  on  the  borderland  of  which,  as 
we  have  already  mentioned,  he  resides, 
says ;  — 

The  variety  that  exists  in  great  nations  is 
still  more  striking  when  we  observe  the 
trenchant  differences  that  often  divide  popu- 
lations which  geographically  are  near  neigh- 
bors. .  .  .  Now,  if  you  compare  the  people 
of  the  Morvan  with  those  of  the  plain  of 
Burgundy  and  the  Sadne,  which  is  quite  near» 
you  find  the  most  striking  differences.  First 
there  is  a  difference  of  race  and  of  physical 
constitution.  .  .  .  Besides  this,  there  is  a 
great  disparity  in  material  civilization.  The 
French  are  reputed  to  be  a  cooking  race,  but 
the  Morvan  people  scarcely  understand  cook- 
ing better  than  the  Scottish  Highlanders.  .  .  • 
Near  the  Sadne  the  people  are  a  gardening  as 
well  as  a  cooking  race;  the  Morvan  people 
are  not  gardeners;  a  rich  man  may  have  a 
garden  as  a  matter  of  luxury*  but  the  peasants 
do  not  cultivate  vegetables  or  fruit-trees. 
Lastly  in  the  Morvan  there  are  no  fine  arts. 
There  may  be  occasional  artistic  genius,  but 
such  gifts  find  no  natural  development  in 
the  district.  The  Burgandy  wine  country,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  always  been  favorable  to 
art  of  all  kinds,  and  to' learning.  Architec- 
ture, sculpture,  painting,  and  music,  have 
flourished  at  Dijon  in  an  association,  perhaps 
not  altogether  accidental,  with  good  cookezy, 
and  the  richest  of  all  French  vintages. 

Here  then  we  have  an  example  of  popu- 
lations born  within  a  comparatively  small 
local  radius  differing  from  one  another  in 
important  respects,  while  it  would  be  found 
that  some  of  them  present  considerable 
resemblance  in  their  way  of  life  to  the  in- 
habitants of  distant  districts  who  pursue 
similar  avocations.  For  instance,  the 
dwellers  among  the  vineyards  of  the  C6te 
d*Or,  though  they  have  no  points  of  sym- 
pathy with  their  wood-cutting  neighbors 
of  the  Morvan,  have  in  their  manners  and 
way  of  life  a  certain  likeness  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  wine  country  of  the  Gironde. 
Zola  in  the  conception  of  the  novel  "  Ger- 
minal," which  we  have  already  referred  to, 
exemplifies  the  truth  of  this  proposition 
perhaps  unintentionally.  The  story,  as  we 
have  mentioned,  is,  with  all  its  exaggera> 
tions,  founded  on  the  incidents  of  the 
miners*  strike  at  D^cazeville,  but  the  ao* 
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thor  transfers  the  scene  to  the  coal-fields 
near  the  Belgian  frontier.  In  outward 
characteristics  there  is  the  most  marked 
difiEerence  between  the  expansive  Gascon 
of  the  Aveyron  and  the  sluggish  Fleming 
of  the  Nord,  neither  of  whom  could  com- 
prehend the  speech  of  the  other,  yet  the 
author  is  able  to  give  a  detailed  picture  of 
the  life  of  the  collier  of  southern  France 
though  transporting  him  to  the  remote  and 
dissimilar  region  of  Flanders. 

It  is  rarely  given  to  an  Englishman  to 
study  at  close  quarters  the  inner  life  of 
provincial  France.  Existence  in  a  luxu- 
rious ch&teau,  owned  by  a  wealthy  Pari- 
sian hospitable  to  foreigners,  who  lives 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  ambassadors  in 
the  capital,  and  who,  in  the  country,  sur- 
rounds himself  with  a  colony  of  British 
grooms  to  administer  his  sumptuous  sta- 
bles, gives  no  more  idea  of  French  life 
t^an  does  the  interior  of  a  millionairess 
inansion  on  Fifth  Avenue,  with  its  costly 
ipaitatioqs  of  the  luxury  of  London  and 
of  Paris,  represent  the  domestic  life  of  the 
bulk,  of  the  American  nation.  A  glimpse 
of  the  real  life  of  the  true  aristocracy  of 
France  is  given  to  few  strangers  who  are 
not  connected  with  French  families  by  ties 
of  marriage.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  French  noble  who  lives  aloof 
from  the  Anglicized  forms  of  gaiety  in 
Paris  is  always  a  person  of  slender  re- 
sources, whose  exclusive  pride  comes 
from  his  poverty.  On  the  contrary,  there 
are  rich  agriculturists  of  unimpeachable 
lineage,  whose  ch&teaux  have  descended 
from  father  to  son  in  direct  succession  for 
centuries,  having  escaped  the  storm  of  the 
Revolution,  who  lead  an  existence  which, 
according  to  British  ideas  of  the  life  of  a 
country  gentleman,  is  not  far  removed 
from  that  of  the  peasant.  Around  such  a 
dwelling  are  to  be  seen  no  stretches  of 
English  greensward ;  the  stables,  which 
at  certain  luxurious  establishments  are 
fi^ed  with  appointments  which  would 
seem  more  appropriate  to  a  boudoir,  are 
here  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
cattle-sheds.  The  entrance  hall  is  gaunt 
and  cold  ;  and  not  less  chilling  are  the  vast 
apartments  which  surround  it.  No  carpet 
covers  the  floor,  and  the  easily  cleaned 
stone  pavement  is  preferred  to  the  polished 
^parquet  which  glistens  in  most  French 
homes. 

The  most  favorable  examples  of  French 
homes  are  perhaps  the  chftteaux  of  that 
numerous  section  of  the  noblesse  which 
declines  to  enter  into  competition  with 
the  ostentatious  luxury  of  the  Parisian 
plutocracy,  but  at  the  same  time  does  not 
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scorn  the  civilizing  influences  of  the  cap- 
ital. A  stranger,  who  has  the  privilege  of 
being  admitted  into  the  intimacy  of  coun- 
try houses  such  as  these,  cannot  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  the  refined  simplicity  and 
simple  ease  of  French  home  life.  In  the 
remoter  departments  of  France,  where 
English  fashions  are  not  obsequiously 
copied,  entertaining  has  happily  not  yet 
become  the  business  which  it  now  is  in 
our  own  country,  but  the  admirable  com- 
fort of  a  well-ordered  French  ch&teau,  the 
excellent  cuisine  usually  found  there,  and, 
above  all,  the  great  charm  of  manner  with 
which  the  warmest  welcome  is  accorded 
to  a  i^uest,  give  to  a  stranger  a  most  pleas- 
ing impression  of  one  of  the  happiest 
sides  of  the  character  of  a  nation  as  hos- 
pitable as  it  is  highly  civilized. 

Life  in  the  country  towns  presents  con- 
siderable variety,  though  to  the  stranger 
who  descends  at  the  Hure,  or  the  Haute 
M^re  Dieu,  its  outward  aspect  may  pre- 
sent a  picture  of  monotony.  The  fife  of 
the  place  revolves  round  the  prefecture,  if 
it  be  the  chef-lieu  of  a  department.  There 
is  rarely  found  the  indescribable  air  of  an 
old  provincial  capital  which  is  met  with  in 
certain  cities  of  England  or  of  Holland, 
Nancy,  once  the  sumptuous  seat  of  gov- 
ernment of  (he  duchy  of  Lorraine,  being 
the  conspicuous  exception.  The  reason 
for  this  is,  that  during  the  Grand  Si^cle, 
the  tendency  of  the  noblesse  was  to  repair 
to  the  court ;  and  the  magnificent  hotels, 
which  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Seine,  are  a  legacy  to  Paris  of  the 
desertion  of  the  country  by  the  great  pro- 
prietors in  the  generations  preceding  the 
Revolution.  There  is,  however,  a  provin- 
cial aristocracy  which  inhabits  the  country 
towns,  and  which  follows  a  much  more 
exclusive  rigime  than  do  Parisians  of  the 
highest  rank.  It  is  indeed  much  more 
easy  for  the  daughters  of  the  rich  hour* 
geotsie,  and  even  of  foreigners,  to  assume 
the  tone  of  what  is  called  the  best  society 
in  the  capital,  than  for  young  girls  of  the 
provincial  aristocracy.  The  reason  for 
this  is,  that  in  the  first  place  the  people  of 
each  provincial  centre  have  their  own  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  and  prejudices. 
Society  in  Poitiers  or  Nantes  does  not 
hold  the  views  which  are  entertained  in 
Lille  or  in  Montpellier.  In  the  second 
place,  in  most  provincial  cities  everybody 
stands  upon  his  dignity,  declining  all  asso- 
ciation with  his  neighbor  of  not  precisely 
his  social  standing  or  not  exhibiting  an 
equal  number  of  quarterings.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  provincials  of  good  family 
never  lay  aside  their  self-consciousness, 
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and  are  never  able  to  associate  at  ease 
with  any  other  section  of  society  beyond 
the  narrow  circle  in  which  they  have  been 
brought  up. 

The  prefect  frequently  is  installed  in 
the  old  palace  of  the  intendants  under  the 
ancient  rigimej  but  the  spacious  edifice 
has  rarely  an  air  of  real  comfort.  The 
round  of  promotion  in  the  administrative 
career  is  constantly  progressing,  and  the 
occupant  of  the  post  is  like  a  solitary 
guest  in  a  vast  hostelry,  who  is  only  wait- 
ing for  a  summons  to  pack  his  chattels 
and  be  gone.  The  h6tel-de-v)lle,  which  is 
sometimes  lodged  in  a  deserted  monastery, 
has  more  intimate  relation  with  the  life  of 
the  town,  and  consequently  has  a  less 
jdreary  air,  but  there  is  often  attached  to 
the  municipal  buildings  an  annexe  of  in- 
describable gloom.  This  is  the  museum, 
with  its  vestibule  adorned  with  moulder- 
ing casts  of  examples  of  statuary  in  the 
Louvre,  its  galleries  hung  with  indifferent 
copies  of  masterpieces  and  with  local  por- 
traits of  forgotten  local  celebrities.  The 
mayor  of  the  capital  of  a  department  has 
one  drawback  to  the  perfect  enjoyment  of 
his  exalted  position.  He  is  not  the  first 
citizen  of  his  own  kingdom.  He  has  on 
every  ofllcial  occasion  to  give  way  to  the 
itinerant  functionary  for  the  moment  in- 
habiting the  prefecture,  who  is  hereto<lay 
and  gone  to-morrow,  when  he  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  another  stranger,  who  will  have 
the  right  to  the  same  arrogance  of  place. 
Nothing  so  pathetic  is  ever  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  an  English  shire  of  the  rare 
encounters  between  the  high-sheriff  and 
the  lord-lieutenant. 

To  examine  the  life  of  provincial 
France,  it  is  necessary  to  explore  the 
smaller  centres  of  population,  where  the 
communal  system  is  the  centre  of  public 
existence.  The  mayor  of  the  commune  is 
frequently  a  type  worthy  of  study.  He  is 
often  pompous  and  full  of  the  dignity  of 
his  office,  unwilling  to  yield  to  the  cur^  in 
matters  of  precedence,  with  a  weakness 
for  ceremonial,  when  he  can  march  at  the 
head  of  a  procession  girt  with  his  tri-col- 
ored  scarf  ;  but  for  all  his  little  vanity  he 
is  frequently  a  good,  simple  creature,  who 
tn  the  narrow  horizon  of  the  commune 
acts  the  part  of  arbiter  in  local  discussions 
and  conciliator  in  domestic  broils.  The 
mayors  are  drawn  from  all  classes  of  the 
people.  M.  Millet  gives  an  interesting 
analvsis  of  the  origin  and  characteristics 
of  the  seventy-five  mayors  of  an  arron- 
dissement  in  a  department  with  which  he 
is  well  acouaittted.  Ten  of  them  have 
accepted  office,  he  says,  for  motives  of 


I  personal  interest,  for  example  for  the  op- 
portunities afforded  them  of  developing 
their  business  relations;  these  are  all 
wholesale  merchants  or  farmers  on  a 
large  scale.  Nine  of  them,  who  are  gen-r 
tlemen  and  landed  proprietors,  have  be- 
come mayors  according  to  family  tradition. 
Fifteen  have  sought  office  because  of 
their  love  of  power  and  desire  to  have  a 
voice  in  directing  public  affairs;  eleven 
of  these  are  hotel-keepers  or  farmers,  and 
four,  of  them  gentlemen.  Seven  have 
sought  office  for  political  purposes,  of 
whom  three  are  doctors,  two  great  landed 
proprietors,  and  two  lawyers;  and  only 
two  can  be  discovered  wno  have  unwill- 
ingly taken  the  post  from  a  sense  of  public 
duty,  both  of  whom  belong  to  the  upper 
class.  All  of  these,  forty-three  in  number, 
he  sets  down  as  intelligent,  capable  and 
active  officials.  Twenty-three  he  classes 
as  mediocrities.  Eight  of  these  have 
sought  election  simply  out  of  vanity,  while 
fourteen,  who  are  nearly  all  farmers,  are 
colorless  individuals,  who  have  acciden- 
tally drifted  into  office,  and  nine  only  he 
sets  down  as  bad  mayors,  who  are  for  the 
most  part  educated  men,  doctors  of  no 
reputation,  schoolmasters  who  have  been 
dismissed,  and  so  on.  In  the  volume  we 
have  reviewed  describing  the  Aveyron, 
there  is  an  entertaining  account  of  a  din- 
ner given  in  honor  of  English  guests  by  a 
rich  peasant,  at  which  the  mayors  of 
Bouillac  and  of  Cuzac  assisted,  neither  of 
whom  could  speak  a  word  of  French,  the 
dialect  of  Languedoc  being  their  only 
language. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  admi- 
rable work  entitled  *' French  and  En- 
glish,** which  Mr.  Hamerton  has  recently 
added  to  his  previous  studies  of  life  in  the 
country  of  his  adoption.  To  say  that  the 
author  knows  provincial  France  better 
than  any  living  English  writer,  would  not 
be  a  high  testimony  to  his  power  of  obser- 
vation, which  he  has  cultivated  during 
many  years  of  residence  in  the  country; 
but  in  the  opinion  of  competent  French 
authorities  he  has  a  more  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  land  than  the  great 
majority  of  its  natives.  His  book  affords 
such  pleasantly  easy  reading  that  it  might 
give  the  impression  that  it  is  a  slight 
work,  constructed  with  trifling  facility; 
but  those  who  rise  from  its  perusal  with 
this  impression  we  would  recommend  to 
examine  carefully  the  portions  of  the 
chapters  which  refer  to  English  institu- 
tions. The  work  appeared  originally  in 
an  American  periodical,  and  it  contains, 
therefore,  descriptions  of  English  life  and 
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customs  Id  greater  detail  than  would  be 
necessary  if  it  bad  been  prepared  solely 
for  bis  couDtrymen.  This  fulness  of 
description,  however,  furnishes  greater 
opportunity  for  error;  but  it  will,  we 
think,  be  found  that  his  review  of  the 
leading  features  of  life  in  England  are 
singularly  free  from  misapprehension; 
and,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  no 
acquaintance  with  France,  we  can  vouch 
that,  within  the  limits  of  our  French  expe- 
rience, his  analysis  of  the  customs,  na- 
tional qualities,  and  way  of  life  in  France 
is  as  accurate  as  his  observations  on  the 
corresponding  English  characteristics. 

The  pleasantness  of  life  in  France,  and 
the  low  depth  to  which  a  high  civilization 
has  permeated  in  French  society,  is  well 
set  forth  in  these  pages.  The  greater 
expansion  of  comfort  among  all  classes  is 
a  feature  which  strikes  an  Englishman 
who  mingles  at  all  with  the  people  of 
France.  As  Mr.  Hamerton  happily  puts 
it,  "the  Frenchman's  object  is  to  make 
life  a  succession  of  little  pleasures."  Our 
own  impression  is,  that  in  the  highest,  or 
at  all  events  in  the  wealthiest  ranks  of 
French  society,  civilization  is  at  a  lower 
level  than  in  England.  France  no  longer 
sets  the  fashion  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
On  the  contrary,  the  richer  classes  —  "  le 
monde  oh  Ton  s'amuse  " -~  looks  to  En- 
gland to  set  them  the  mode  in  everything 
pertaining  to  their  daily  life.  All  forms 
of  English  sport  are  practised  in  France 
with  more  or  less  success,  and  English 
sporting  termjpology  has  become  a  rec- 
ognized portion  of  the  French  language. 
The  costumes  of  men,  not  only  of  the 
fashionable  type,  but  of  members  of  the 
professions  and  of  the  bourgeoisie^  are 
copied  from  England ;  and  these  are  not 
the  only  instances  of  the  imitative  stage 
into  which  the  upper  ranks  of  French  so- 
ciety have  fallen.  A  society  which  imi- 
tates cannot  be  considered  as  being  at  the 
loftiest  level  of  civilization.  Now,  when 
we  turn  to  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  we 
find  in  the  lower  middle  class,  and  among 
the  peasantry,  a  much  higher  civilization 
existing  than  in  the  corresponding  ranks 
in  England.  The  authors  of  **  Our  Home 
in  Aveyron"  observe  with  amazement, 
not  unaccompanied  by  admiration,  that 
a  collier  dines  in  the  evening  after  his 
day's  work  as  if  he  were  a  banker  or  pro- 
fessional man,  and  concludes  his  meal 
with  a  cup  of  cofiEee  and  a  cigarette  as  if 
he  were  an  epicure  dining  at  his  club. 
The  authoress  of  *'The  Roof  of  France," 
gives  an  excellent  description  of  the 
peasants    who  accompanied  her  on  her 


voyage  down  the  rapids  of  the  Tarn  —  at 
one  stage  a  miller  and  municipal  councillor 
with  the  manners  of  a  man  of  the  world, 
and  at  another  stage  a  couple  of  young 
countrymen,  whose  frank  dignity  and  in- 
telligence were  equally  striking.  In  cor- 
ners of  the  provinces  of  France,  isolated 
from  great  social  centres  and  influences 
of  the  outer  world,  the  grand  but  simple 
manners  of  past  generations  are  likelier  to 
survive ;  but  there  is  no  similar  survival 
in  provincial  England ;  and,  whether  in  a 
remote  Dorsetshire  village,  or  in  a  Lanca- 
shire factory  town,  there  is  no  trace  to  be 
found  of  an  ancient  civilization.  Of  course 
there  is  another  side  to  the  picture.  Zola's 
dark  sketches  of  peasant  life  in  La  Terre 
are,  doubtless,  portraits,  but  portraits, 
drawn  by  a  hand  which  bad  decided  on 
the  unequal  proportions  of  light  and  shade 
in  his  picture  before  it  commenced  to  ex- 
ecute the  work.  Our  impression  is  that 
the  average  French  peasant  is  a  much 
higher  type  of  the  human  animal  than  the 
English  laborer;  on  the  one  hand,  in 
France  we  meet  with  actual  savage  vari- 
eties in  some  of  the  provinces,  as,  for 
example,  the  wild  shepherds  clad  in 
sheepskins,  whom  we  noticed,  among  the 
Gausses,  or  the  half-Iberian  mountaineers 
of  the  Pyrenees,  which  have  no  counter- 
part in  England ;  bui,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  rarely  seen  in  France  the  sodden, 
unintelligent  examples  of  humanity  which 
are  sometimes  found  in  our  agricultural 
villages. 

The  vigor  of  the  peasant  class  is  making 
itself  felt  in  the  national  life  of  France, 
and  is  already  beginning  to  push  aside  the 
less  aggressive  bourgeois  m  careers  which 
the  middle  class  has  considered  its  own 
since  the  period  when  the  aristocracy  and 
its  wealthy  imitators  committed  the  folly 
of  withdrawing  from  all  the  professions 
except  that  of  the  army.  A  young  farm 
laborer,  for  example,  makes  his  mark  at  a 
primary  school.  He  obtains  a  bourse  at 
a  lycde  where  his  assiduity  and  lack  of 
urban  veneer  excite  the  scorn  of  his  bour^ 
geois  classmates.  To  this  he  is  indiffer- 
ent ;  his  want  of  knowledge  of  the  joys  of 
towns  gives  him  more  uninterrupted  time 
for  application  to  his  studies.  He  loses 
not  a  moment,  and  passes  from  the  fycde 
into  a  government  school,  whence  he 
comes  forth  invested  with  a  sword  or  a 
diploma.  Here,  with  his  career  com- 
menced, he  is  a  formidable  competitor  for 
his  colleagues  of  more  favored  birth.  He 
applies  to  his  labors,  for  which  he  has  an 
insatiable  appetite,  all  the  vigorous  fresh- 
ness of  a  temperament  untouched  by  the 
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influences  which  have  produced  in  towns 
a  nervous,  irritable,  sceptical  generation. 
Thei'e  is,  of  course,  another  side  to  this 
picture,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  wear- 
ers of  the  blue  blouse,  whether  peasant  or 
mechanic,  are  enabled  to  assume  the 
broadcloth  of  the  bour^eoisie\&  beginning 
to  be  regarded  as  a  national  danger  by 
observers  who  are  neither  reactionary  nor 
alarmist.  The  increasing  number  of  the 
youth  of  France,  who  have  acquired  just 
enough  education  to  make  them  despise 
manual  labor,  without  the  necessary  com- 
plement of  commanding  ability  or  indus- 
trious determination,  is  not  a  source  of 
strength  to  the  nation. 

Vigor  and  health  are  the  chief  impres- 
sions which  a  sojourn  in  the  French 
provinces  leaves  upon  the  observer,  both 
in  the  people  and  in  the  soil.  As  one 
travels  through  France  what  variety  of 
landscape  meets  the  eye  day  after  day 
and  week  after  week,  though  strangers  who 
make  a  rapid  transit  through  the  country 
often  complain  of  the  monotony  of  the 
scene.  The  vast  horizons  of  the  plains 
unbroken  by  acclivity  or  hedgerow;  the 
waving  fields  of  corn  which  stretch  to  such 
boundless  distance  that  they  remind  one 
of  the  forests  of  Canada  when  golden  in 
the  autumn;  the  hillsides  covered  with 
vineyards ;  the  royal  forests  pierced  with 
path's  affording  endless  vistas  of  verdure ; 
the  orchards  laden  with  fruit ;  the  rugged 
slopes  of  the  mountains  where  the  un- 
promising soil  is  subdued  to  fertility  by 
indefatigable  labor.  Then  there  are  the 
larger  villages  clustered  round  the  tower 
of  an  ancient  church,  with  irregular,  ill- 
paved  streets  impregnated  with  a  rustic 
odor ;  the  little  towns,  half  asleep  beneath 
the  shadow  of  historic  walls,  which  revive 
memories  of  the  romantic  age  of  France ; 
Chinon,  Blois,  and  Fontainebleau,  once 
the  residence  of  kings ;  Vend6me,  Loches, 
Gisors,  and  Amboise,  ancient  capitals,  and 
once  strong  places  which  sustained  war- 
like sieges,  whereon  depended  the  desti- 
nies of  France.  At  this  place  the  heroic 
maid  of  Orleans  halted  on  her  patri- 
otic progress  through  the  land ;  a  few 
leagues  hence  the  associations  of  the  grey 
towers,  now  grim  with  age,  are  with  the 
gentler  tradition  of  Agnes  Sorel  or  of 
Diane  de  Poitiers.  Again  there  is  the 
varying  aspect  of  the  different  classes  of 
the  people ;  the  laborious,  sturdy  peasant, 
frugally  self-denying  in  order  that  he  may 
own  a  scrap  of  the  earth's  surface ;  the 
more  active  and  nervous  mechanic ;  the 
industrious  trader.  Each  class  and  call- 
ing has,  to  some  extent,  retained  its  dis-  i 


tinctive  garb  with  the  conservatism  which 
is  the  foundation  of  the  French  national 
character;  each  province  displays  its  pe- 
culiarities of  race  and  of  language.  Party 
feeling  often  runs  high  in  secluded  re- 
gions ;  here,  the  Church  is  all  powerful ; 
there,  is  found  a  Protestant  remnant  — 
descendants  of  the  combatants  in  religious 
wars;  on  one  side  of  a  river  men*s  hopes 
run  high  that  a  monarch  will  one  day  rule 
over  France  again;  beyond  the  stream 
survives  some  of  the  spirit  which  sacked 
the  chftteaux  and  the  convents  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Yet  amid  all  this  variety  of 
race  and  of  occupation,  of  sentiment  and 
of  class,  there  are  two  characteristics 
which  throughout  France  are  universal^ 
every  one  works,  and  every  one  is  imbued 
with  an  intense  love  of  country.  The  in- 
dustry and  the  patriotism  of  France  more 
than  counterbalance  all  her  national  de- 
fects, and,  in  spite  of  her  misfortunes, 
guard  her  in  the  front  rank  of  nations. 

There  are  many  features  in  the  life  of 
provincial  France  which,  with  deep  regret, 
we  refrain  from  touching  upon,  some  of 
which  are  suggested  by  the  volumes  be- 
fore us.  We  should  have  liked  to  enter  at 
some  length  on  the  subject  of  peasant 
proprietary,  and  of  the  French  rarming 
system  generaljv,  a  topic  which  is  often 
referred  to  in  England,  and  usually  with 
considerable  misapprehension.  Many 
English  writers  upon  French  econohoics 
seem  to  imagine  that  the  whole  agricultu- 
ral area  in  France  is  cut  up  into  small 
portions,  whereas  large  landowners  are 
found  in  almost  every  department.  In  the 
Ni^vre,  for  instance,  although  the  greater 
number  of  proprietors  are  small  owners, 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  district  is  in 
the  hands  of  large  proprietors.  This  is 
an  example  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
making  any  general  statements  which  are 
correct  regarding  France,  apart  from  her 
administrative  institutions.  The  metay- 
age system,  too,  is  deserving  of  careful 
examination,  and  it  will  be  surprising  to 
many  English  readers  to  know  that  there 
are  parts  of  rural  France,  which  they  may 
pass  through  by  railway  half  a  day's  jour- 
ney from  Paris,  w*here  the  contie  is  still 
in  operation.  We  should  have  liked  also 
to  consider  the  position  of  the  clergy  in 
the  provinces.  Although  the  Church  has 
unhappily  lost  a  large  proportion  of  the 
intellectual  and  vigorous  manhood  of 
France,  yet  the  vast  majoritvof  the  nation 
continues  to  enter  upon  life  baptized  in 
the  ancient  faith,  and  to  pass  from  it  at  its 
close  fortified  by  the  sacraments.  Per- 
haps, on  a  future  occasion,  we  may  be 
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permitted  to  review  the  present  condition 
and  the  future  prospects  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  France,  but  in  the  mean  while 
we  would  say  that  the  truth  of  the  matter 
18  to  be  found  neither  in  the  heated  po- 
lemics of  pamphleteers,  who  bold  a  brief 
for  the  extreme  clerical  faction  which 
longrs  for  the  dav  when  the  civil  power 
shall  make  absolute  submission  to  the 
Church,  nor  in  the  repressive  policy  of  the 
secular  party  which,  not  content  with 
curbing  the  pretensions  of  arrogant  eccle- 
siastics, would  do  away  with  the  religious 
faith  of  the  mothers  of  France  after  having 
first  outraged  it. 

Every  writer,  empirical  or  experienced, 
who  describes  French  life,  has  a  remedy 
to  offer,  sometimes  indeed  for  ills  which 
do  not  exist.  Our  excellent  but  insular 
Britons,  who  have  pleasantly  described 
their  home  in  the  Aveyron,  seem  to  think 
that  there  must  be  something  radically 
wrong  in  a  country  where  man  can  go 
forth  to  work  in  the  morning  without  hav- 
ing exercised  his  carnivorous  appetite  at 
an  early  breakfast.  The  American  dem- 
ocratic editor  professes  that  all  would  be 
well  with  France  if  the  detestable  institu- 
tion called  a  republic  could  give  place  to 
a  monarchy  of  ultramontane  tendencies ; 
while  the  accomplished  English  maiden 
lady,  who  describes  "  The  Roof  of  France," 
joins  direct  issue  with  him,  gallantly  and 

faily  proposing  that  for  the  salvation  of 
Vance  the  clergy  should  renounce  their 
celibacy.  France  is  as  likely  to  accept 
one  of  these  prescriptions  as  the  other. 
What  she  really  requires  has  been  discov- 
ered by  the  author  of  "  Round  my  House,'* 
who  in  his  recent  work  sagaciously  ob- 
serves that  the  chief  desire  at  present  in 
France  is  rest;  that  there  is  a  weariness 
of  change  after  the  most  disturbed  century 
of  national  existence,  and  that  the  single 
wish  of  the  people  is  to  pursue  their  avo- 
cations in  peace.  It  sounds  like  a  paradox, 
but  is  none  the  less  true,  that  the  chief 
barrier  to  a  monarchical  restoration  in 
France  is  the  growing  conservatism  which 
has  always,  amid  all  ebullitions  of  excited 
feeling,  been  inherent  in  the  French  char- 
acter. The  people  know  that  a  change  in 
the  form  of  government  could  only  be 
brought  about  by  a  revolution  or  as  the 
result  of  a  war,  and  they  shrink  from  the 
contemplation  of  either  eventuality,  pre- 
ferring to  accept  the  present  condition  of 
things  though  it  rouses  no  enthusiasm. 
It  must  always  be  remembered  that  the 
French,  though  a  nation  of  soldiers,  are 
far  from  being  a  bellicose  people,  and  the 
fact,  that   universal  conscription  makes 


liable  for  warlike  service  every  husband, 
son,  and  brother  in  the  land  is  a  guarantee 
against  rash  enterprise.  Although,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  genuine  royalist  sentiment 
is  almost  extinct,  the  republican  senti- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  has  become  cool. 
The  younger  generation  is  republican  in 
the  sense  of  disbelieving  in  the  possibility 
of  a  monarchical  restoration,  but  the 
ardent  republicanism  of  the  old  doctri- 
naires is  almost  as  dead  as  the  advocacy 
of  the  divine  right  of  kings.  In  the  pres- 
ent state  of  Europe  it  is  impossible  to 
make  a  forecast  of  even  a  few  years 
ahead ;  but  it  seems  likely  that  the  present 
form  of  government  will  continue  in 
France,  until  disturbed  by  a  European 
commotion  which  shall  gravely  affect  the 
French  nation. 

We  feel  that  our  observations  upon  pro* 
vincial  France  are  imperfect  and  cursory, 
but  we  shall  be  content  in  the  thought 
that  perhaps  they  may  be  the  means  of 
attracting  some  of  our  countrymen  in  their 
days  of  leisure  to  a  personal  study  of  a 
great  people  who,  though  our  nearest 
neighbors,  know  us  as  imperfectly  as  we 
know  them.  To  study  a  tract  of  France, 
to  become  acquainted  with  its  natural 
features,  the  way  of  life  of  its  people,  and 
its  historical  associations,  is  a  holiday 
occupation  as  easy  of  accomplishment  as 
it  is  interesting;  but  if  life  be  too  short 
for  a  space  of  it  to  be  devoted  to  a  minute 
examination  of  a  portion  of  this  sunny- 
land,  then  we  would  counsel  travellers  to 
take  some  simple  series  of  historical 
events  as  a  guide  for  their  more  extended 
journeyings.  For  example,  no  better  gen- 
eral idea  of  provincial  France  could  be 
obtained  in  a  brief  tour  than  by  visiting 
all  the  chief  places  associated  with  the 
brief  story  of  Joan  of  Arc  The  towns 
and  villages  must  of  course  be  taken  in 
geographical  order,  and  not  in  the  chrono- 
logical sequence  of  the  rapid  events  in  the 
crowded  life  of  La  Pucelle.  The  traveller 
may,  however,  start  at  her  birthplace  at 
Domremy  almost  beneath  the  shadow  of 
the  Vosges.  Thence  making  his  way 
westward  he  would  halt  at  Reims  where 
the  Maid  brought  Charles  VII.  to  be 
crowned,  at  Compi^gne  where  she  was 
imprisoned,  at  Rouen  where  she  laid  down 
her  life;  then  turning  to  the  south  be 
would  come  to  Orleans,  the  city  which 
delivered  by  her  had  the  honor  of  giving 
to  her  its  name,  passing  on  his  way  Patay, 
where  Joan  took  prisoner  the  invinbible 
Talbot,  defeating  the  English  on  an  i8tb 
of  June,  four  centuries  before  Waterloo ; 
thence  to  Chinon,  where  rise  the  crum- 
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bliog  walls  of  the  vast  castle  whither 
came  the  Maid  to  seek  the  crowoless  king, 
and  so  to  Poitiers.  Here  the  journey  may 
well  end,  for  if  the  chief  cities  on  the  road 
between  Lorraine  and  Poitou  have  been 
visited,  if  their  monuments  have  been 
examined  and  their  traditions  noted,  the 
traveller  will  take  home  with  him  a  living 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  France,  and  a 
vivid  reminiscence  of  the  scenes  in  which 
it  has  been  made,  such  as  years  of  iiterarv 
study  might  not  afford,  and  moreover  will 
gain  an  insight  into  the  life  of  the  people 
which  will  help  to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  problems  which  have  to  be  solved 
by  France  of  to-day. 

Whether  Paris  be  the  heart  of  France, 
or  the  head  of  France,  has  never  been 
decided  to  the  satisfaction  of  disputants 
who  do  battle  about  words ;  but,  in  the 
mean  while,  it  is  true  that  the  soul  and 
body  of  France,  which  suffers  for  the 
errors  of  its  rulers  and  afterwards  com- 
pensates for  them  with  wealth,  and  enter- 
prise, and  bravery,  to  the  admiration  of 
the  world,  are  found  remote  from  the 
capital  in  the  workshops  and  the  homes 
of  provincial  towns,  and  among  the  vine- 
yards and  the  cornfields  of  the  pleasant 
land. 
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If  a  stranger  were  wandering  down  the 
narrow  and  leafy  Warwickshire  lanes  be- 
tween Bedworth  and  Nuneaton,  and  were 
to  halt,  say,  in  front  of  that  well-looking 
house  at  Griff  —  the  largest  among  the 
nine  or  twelve  that  constitute  the  coal- 
bound  parish  —  under  the  rooftree  of 
which  till  lately  lived,  in  genial  fellowship 
with  the  world  at  large,  Mr.  Isaac  Pearson 
Evans,  brother  to  the  late  George  Eliot ; 
if  this  stranger  were  to  stop  one  of  those 
dark-skinned  men  he  might  by  chance 
meet  there,  though  they  spend  most  of 
their  waking  and  working  hours  in  the 
sunless  streets  of  a  coal  mine,  and  ask  him 
the  way  to  Cheveral  Manor,  the  man 
would  take  his  pipe  from  his  mouth  —  for 
a  collier  will  smoke  in  spite  of  all  the 
legislators  in  the  world  —  look  hard  at  the 
stranger,  shake  his  woolly  head,  and  say, 
with  a  half  smile  upon  his  face  at  the  hu- 
mor of  a  person  having  missed  his  road, 
*'  Ney,  you  mun  be  cum  the  wrong  road, 
I  doubt*  'Appen  you  ar'  missed  your  way. 


sir.    I  hanna  ever  heered  on  a  place  wi' 
that  name." 

But  if  the  stranger  should  improve  upon 
the  mistake  by  saying  that  he  meant  Ar- 
bury  Hall,  the  miner's  face  would  smile 
even  through  its  duskiness,  and  he  would 
be  sure  to  say,  *'  Oh !  you  mean  Old  Char- 
ley's place.  Poor  old  Charley  Newdigate, 
him  as  died  two  or  three  years  ago,  as 
good  a  gaffer,  sir,  as  'appen  I  shall  ever 
drive  a  pick  for,  above  ground  or  below 
ground  either.  O  yes,  sir,  I  can  show  you 
the  way  to  Harbury  Hall,  an'  I  shanna  be 
long  about  it,  I  reckon.  But  as  for  Chev- 
'ral  Manner,  or  what  you  calls  it,  as  vou 
just  spoke  on,  why  I  hanna  ever  heered  on 
that  name  t'  these  parts;  and  I've  lived  i' 
Griff  and  Beddorth  boy  an'  man  this  forty- 
three  year." 

By  the  same  token  that  a  man  is  no  hero 
to  his  valet,  a  mere  writer  of  books  is  a 
"poor  critter"  in  the  eyes  of  Strephon, 
even  when  Strephon  is  covered  with  coal 
dust  instead  of  the  agricultural  loam.  A 
writer  born  in  the  midst  of  squalid  and 
rural  surroundings  may  often  be  "mon- 
strously clever"  in  the  art  of  making 
books,  but  to  his  neighbors  who  know 
nothing  of  books,  except  the  Bible,  and 
sometimes  not  much  of  that,  he  is  a  pitiful 
object  indeed,  and  fair  game  for  the  wit 
that  is  indigenous  to  the  bucolic  and  the 
mining  mind.  Those  whose  armor  has 
been  pierced  by  a  jagged  shaft  of  humor 
shot  from  the  broad  mouth  of  a  villager,  be 
he  miner,  ploughman,  cowman,  or  village 
molecatcher,  will  know  that  sometimes 
this  wit,  by  its  very  rawness  and  crudeness, 
wounds  more  deeply  than  the  satiric  arrow 
of  a  polished  and  cultivated  mind. 

And  so  George  Eliot,  **  a  monstrously 
clever  woman,"  as  a  friend  of  mine,  a  for- 
mer Bedworth  coal-master  and  a  man  who 
knew  Mary  Ann  Evans  in  the  flesh  some 
eighteen  years  ago,  is  always  food  of  re- 
peating, is  no  heroine  to  her  own  country- 
men. Some  of  the  more  rough  diamonds 
among  them  would  look  as  confused  at 
the  name  of  George  Eliot  as  at  Cheveral 
Manor;  and  the  stranger  who  had  the 
hardihood  to  ask  for  direction  to  Shep- 
perton  Church  would  be  met  with  the 
reply  that  "  Theer  inna  a  church  o'  that 
name  i'  these  parts.  Theer  be  Coten, 
Beddorth,  Exhul,  Astley,  an'  Corley,  but 
I  donna  mind  heerin'  tell  on  such  a  place 
as  Shep'ton.  You  mun  mean  Coten  I 
'spect,  or  'appen  Beddorth  wheer  Muster 
Evans  be  the  parson." 

Perhaps  this,  to  the  literary  mind,  pain- 
ful lack  of  knowledge  or  remembrance  of 
a  singularly  gifted  writer  on  the  part  of 
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her  own  immediate  country  people  may 
be  accounted  for  with  two  reasons ;  one, 
that  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  little 
villaji^es,  clustered  together  in  small,  loving 
groups,  from  which  George  Eliot  drew 
most  of  her  characters,  have  ceased  to 
weave  the  warp  and  woof  of  life,  being 
long  ago  laid  to  rest  under  the  chestnuts 
in  the  quaint  little  graveyards ;  and,  two, 
because  the  average  villager  is  no  more 
bookish  now  than  in  the  days  when  *'  Adam 
Bede  "  found  its  way  to  GrifiE  and  clove  an 
entrance  into  the  hermetically  sealed  in- 
tellects there,  and  this  is  simply  owing  to 
the  fact  that  so  many  of  them  knew  for 
certain  that  they  were  **put  in  "  the  book. 

Extended  education  makes  little  bead- 
way  in  small  towns  and  villages.  The 
oldest  inhabitant  dies,  perhaps,  however, 
not  before  having  performed  the  duty  of 
handing  down  to  his  children  and  grand- 
children the  oral  traditions  of  the  place ; 
but,  alas  I  his  children  and  grandchildren 
**  inna  given  to  the  writin*  o'  things 
down,*'  on  paper  or  in  their  memory;  and 
so,  as  one  by  one  the  old  inhabitants  dis- 
appear, the  oral  traditions  of  the  village 
disappear  with  them,  until  there  is  but 
one  left  of  all  that  there  might  have  been, 
and  that  so  faintly  rememt^red  as  to  be 
almost  a  doubt. 

But  the  cadaverous  and  painfully  careful 
historian,  a  man  from  the  bricked-in  square 
of  a  big  city,  who  writes  for  the  future  at 
a  very  small  price  per  page,  makes  some 
amends  for  the  forgetfulness  of  the  oldest 
inhabitant.  He  writes  everything  down, 
prints  everything  he  has  written,  places 
his  book  in  a  library  where  it  is  never  or 
hardly  ever  opened,  and  then  dies  of  a 
broken  heart,  accelerated  by  long  years  of 
wanton  neglect  and  biting  poverty. 

Arbury  Hall  will  in  the  ages  to  come 
be  noted  for  its  connection  with  George 
Eliot,  who  has  made  it  the  Cheveral 
Manor  about  which  the  GrifiE  miner 
**  hanna ever  heered  on.**  In  the  far  past, 
however,  that  lean  and  pale  man,  the 
writer  of  contemporary  history,  was  busy 
there;  and  there  is  also  a  glamor  of  ro- 
mance associated  with  a  former  owner  of 
the  hall,  which  has  not  even  found  its  way 
into  George  £Iiot*s  books  or  the  guide- 
books of  the  day,  but  which  is  neverthe- 
less a  fact  which  greatly  adds  to  the 
interest  of  this  neighborhood,  in  the  midst 
of  which  the  famous  Sir  Roger  Newdi- 
gate  rafsed  his  ecclesiastic  and  semi- 
Gothic  pile* 

A  six-mile  walk  from  the  **  city  of  three 
tall  spires,*'  along  the  leafy  and  pleasant 
road  that  leads  to  Nuneaton,  and  on  to 


Leicester,  brings  the  traveller  to  GrifiE  and 
Bedworth,  and  close  to  the  Cheveral 
Manor  of  "  Mr.  Gilfil's  Love  Stor^j.**  That 
South  Farm,  too,  where  George  Eliot  was 
born  on  that  dull  November  morning  in 
1819,  will  be  within  measurable  distance 
of  the  traveller*s  survey.  A  very  long 
time  ago,  before  the  Newdigates  became 
possessors  of  Arbury,  there  was  in  exist- 
ence, near  the  park,  a  farm  known  as 
Temple  House,  it  was  an  old  building, 
surrounded  by  a  moat,  and  belonged  to 
the  principals  of  an  ancient  manor  there- 
abouts, called  the  Manor  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem.  Surely  the  South  Farm,  in 
which  Mr.  Robert  Evans  used  to  reside, 
and  in  which  his  illustrious  daughter  first 
saw  the  light,  must  have  risen  from  the 
ruins  of  Temple  House. 

Before  it  was  ecclesiastic  —  which  it 
became  under  the  head  of  Sir  Roger 
Newdigate,  the  Gothic-loving  baronet  of 
Cheveral  Manor  —  Arbury  Hall  was  mo- 
nastic. It  was  called  Erebury  Priory 
then,  and  was  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IL  by  Ralph  de  Sudely  as  a  home 
for  the  St.  Augustine  Order  of  Canons. 
At  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  in  the 
twenty-seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Henrv 
VIII.,  Erebury  Priory  was  suppressea, 
and  its  possessions  granted  by  royal  let- 
ters patent  to  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of 
Suffolk.  It  is  at  this  point  in  the  history 
of  Cheveral  Manor  that  the  romance 
comes  in,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
of  George  Eltot*s  books,  and  does  not 
figure  in  the  topographical  prints  of  the 
period. 

A  very  rare  pamphlet,  of  whicK  it  is 
supposed  there  are  only  two  copies  now 
extant,  entitled  **  English  Adventures,*' 
was  printed  and  published  in  1667.  It 
dealt  with  strange  occurrences  that  had 
befallen  old  and  noble  families  of  the 
time ;  and  no  doubt,  as  many  of  the  adven- 
tures related  were  repugnant  to  the  de- 
scendants of  the  families  concerned,  being 
thus  publicly  promulgated,  steps  were 
taken  to  suppress  as  many  of  the  pam- 
phlets as  possible.  One  of  the  adventures 
was  connected  with  the  life  of  Charles 
Brandon,  one  of  the  early  owners  and 
occupiers  of  Arbury  Hall,  or  Cheveral 
Manor,  when  in  its  more  monastic  form, 
and  was  as  follows :  — 

**  Upon  the  death  of  his  lady,  the  father 
of  Charles  Brandon  retired  to  an  estate 
on  the  borders  of  Hampshire.  His  family 
consisted  of  two  sons,  and  a  young  lady, 
the  daughter  of  a  friend  lately  deceased, 
whom  he  adopted  as  his  own  child.  This 
lady  being  singularly  beautiful,  as  well  as 
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amiable  in  her  maoners,  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  both  brothers.  The  elder,  how- 
ever, was  the  favorite,  and  he  privately 
married  her ;  which  the  younger  not  know- 
ing, and  overhearing  an  appointment  of 
the  lovers  the  next  night  in  her  bed- 
chamber, he,  thinking  it  was  a  mere 
intrigue,  contrived  to  get  his  brother 
otherwise  employed,  and  made  the  signal 
of  admission  himself.  His  design,  unfor- 
tunately, answered  only  too  well. 

**  On  a  discovery  the  lady  lost  her  rea- 
son, and  soon  afterwards  died.  The  two 
brothers  fought,  and  the  elder  fell,  cut 
through  the  heart.  The  father  broke 
down,  and  went  to  his  grave  in  a  very 
short  time.  Charles  Brandon,  the  younger 
brother,  and  unintentional  author  of  all 
this  misery,  quitted  England  in  despair, 
with  a  fixed  determination  of  never  return- 
ing. Being  abroad  for  several  years,  his 
nearest  relations  supposed  hiro  to  be 
dead,  and  began  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  for  obtaining  his  estates.  Aroused 
by  this  intelligence,  he  returned  privately 
to  England,  and  for  a  time  took  private 
lodgings  in  the  vicinity  of  his  family 
mansion. 

"While    he  was    in  this    retreat,  the 

Soung  king,  Henry  VIII.,  who  had  just 
uried  his  father,  was  one  day  hunting  on 
the  borders  of  Hampshire,  when  he  heard 
the  cries  of  a  female  in  distress  issuing 
from  an  adjoining  wood.  His  gallantry 
immediately  summoned  him  to  the  place, 
though  he  then  happened  to  be  detached 
from  all  his  courtiers,  when  he  saw  two 
ruffians  attempting  to  violate  the  honor  of 
a  young  lady.  The  king  instantly  drew 
his  sword  upon  them ;  a  scuffle  ensued, 
which  roused  the  reverie  of  Charles  Bran- 
don, who  was  taking  his  morning  walk  in 
an  adjacent  thicket.  He  immediately 
ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  the  king, 
whom  he  then  did  not  know,  and,  by  his 
dexterity,  soon  disarmed  one  of  the  ruf- 
fians, while  the  other  fled. 

''The  king,  charmed  with  this  act  of 
gallantry,  so  congenial  to  his  own  mind, 
inquired  the  name  and  family  of  the  stran- 
ger ;  and  not  only  repossessed  him  of  his 
Eatrimonial  estates,  but  took  him  under 
is  own  immediate  protection. 
**  It  was  this  same  Charles  Brandon  who 
afterwards  privately  married  King  Henry^s 
sister,  Margaret  queen  dowager  of  France ; 
which  marriage  the  king  not  only  forgave, 
but  created  him  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and 
continued  his  favor  towards  him  to  the 
last  hour  of  the  duke's  life.  He  died  be- 
fore Henry;  and  the  latter  showed  in  his 
attachment  to  this  nobleman  that,  notwith 


standing  his  fits  of  caprice,  he  was  capable 
of  a  cordial  and  steady  friendship.  He 
was  sitting  in  Council  when  the  news  of 
Suffolk's  death  reached  him,  and  he  pul^ 
licly  took  that  occasion,  both  to  express 
his  own  sorrow,  and  to  celebrate  the  mer- 
its of  the  deceased.  He  declared  that 
during  the  whole  course  of  their  acquaint- 
ance his  brother-in-law  had  not  made  a 
single  attempt  to  injure  an  adversary,  and 
had  never  whispered  a  word  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  any  one  ;  *  And  are  there  any 
of  you^  my  lords,  who  can  sav  as  much  r ' 
The  king  looked  round  in  all  their  faces, 
and  saw  that  confusion  which  the  con- 
sciousness of  secret  guilt  naturally  drew 
upon  them.*' 

From  the  fact  related  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  Charles  Brandon,  who  upon  being 
created  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  having  the 
estates  of  Arbury  granted  to  him  by  the 
king,  came  to  live  there,  the  poet,  Thomas 
Otway,  took  the  plot  of  his  tragedy,  "  The 
Orphan."  To  avoid  causing  unnecessary 
pain,  however,  to  descendants  of  the  fam- 
ilies affected  who  were  living  at  that  time, 
Otway  transferred  the  scene  of  his  trag- 
edy from  England  to  Bohemia.  The 
character  of  Antonio,  which  the  dramatist 
would  appear  to  have  elaborated  with  great 
pains  into  an  old  debauched  senator,  rav- 
ing about  plots  and  political  intrigues,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  intended  for  that 
eminent  personage,  Anthony,  the  first  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury. 

So  late  ago  as  1825  there  was  a  large 
painting  of  the  Brandon  incident  at  Wo- 
burn,  the  seat  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and  the  old  dowager  duchess  in 
showing  this  picture  to  a  nobleman  a  few 
years  before  her  death,  is  said  to  have 
related  all  the  particulars  of  the  story. 

Associations  like  these  serve  to  make 
the  site  of  the  Cheveral  Manor  of  George 
Eliot  doubly  interesting,  and  the  marvel 
is  that  the  author  of  **  Scenes  of  Clerical 
Life  "  did  not  make  use  of  this  pretty 
romance  in  some  way— either  in  describ- 
ing the  ancient  history  of  the  place,  or  in 
a  neatly  woven  story,  such  as  she  knew 
well  how  to  weave  ;  out  George  Eliot  was 
essentially  a  delineator  of  modern  man- 
ners, not  a  writer  of  historical  scenes,  and 
so  the  visitor  to  Arbury  Hall  must  look 
elsewhere  for  the  primeval  history  of  the 
place.  It  is  a  little  impressive,  however, 
to  find  out  that  an  ex-queen  of  France  and 
a  noble  duke  used  formerly  to  walk 
through  the  fine  tree-studded  park  where 
the  late  Charles  N.  Newdigate  was  wont 
to  sit  and  frame  his  measures  for  keeping 
atheists  out  of  the  House  of  Commons; 
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measures  which,  after  his  demise,  do  one, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  thought  it  worth  while 
to  sustain. 

The  heirs  of  Charles  Brandon,  in  the 
reien  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  sold  Arbury 
Hall  and  the  estates  to  Sir  Edmund  An- 
derson, chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas. 
He,  possibly  out  of  respect  for  the  stern 
Protestantism  of  his  royal  mistress,  and 
with  a  desire  to  win  her  favor,  demolished 
the  old  monkish  house,. and  built  from  the 
ruins  what  Dugdale  called,  '*a  fair  struc- 
ture of  Quadrangular  form.**  No  sooner 
was  this  building  completed,  which  it  was 
in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth *s  reign,  than  the  legal  knight  fostered 
a  dislike  to  it,  and  passed  the  estate  away 
in  exchange  to  John  Newdegate  for  the 
manor  of  Harefield  in  Middlesex,  where 
the  Newdegate  family  had  been  located 
since  the  days  of  Edward  111.  The 
Newdegates  thus  made  Arburv  Hall  their 
family  seat,  and  began  to  spell  their  name 
with  an  /. 

In  1734  the  estates  descended  to  Sir 
Roger  Newdigate,  who  acquired  the  title 
from  an  ancestor.  He  seems  to  have  been 
a  gentleman  of  much  note,  attached  very 
strongly  to  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  and 
particularly  devoted  to  the  study  of  archae- 
ologian  architecture.  He,  as  George 
Eliot  points  out  in  **Mr.  GilfiPs  Love 
Story,**  had  made  the  "grand  tour*'  of 
European  cities,  and  returned,  doubtless, 
deeply  in  love  with  the  mansions  of  Italy, 
and  rather  ashamed  of  the  **  fair  structure 
of  quadrangular  form  *'  at  Arbury,  to 
which  he  had  succeeded  when  only  sixteen 
years  old. 

Sir  Roger,  indeed,  would  seem  in  many 
respects  to  have  been  endowed  with  ex- 
ceptional abilities.  He  was  born  in  1718, 
presumably  at  Harefield,  for  in  the  very 
vear  of  his  majority  he  was  elected  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  Middlesex  in  the 
Tory  interest.  At  Oxford,  where  he  won 
the  highest  honors,  and  formed  the  most 
distinguished  friendships,  Sir  Roger  New- 
digate secured  enviable  popularity.  After 
being  the  Parliamentary  representative  of 
Middlesex  for  six  years,  be  was  elected 
member  for  the  University,  and  held  the 
position  for  thirty  years.  During  that 
period  he  made  the  *' grand  tour**  already 
spoken  of,  and  in  conjunction  with  Sir 
Horace  Walpole,  to  whom  he  was  much 
attached,  worked  energetically  to  revive 
the  beauties  of  the  Gothic  style  in  archi- 
tecture. 

Scarcely  a  better  building  for  the  titled 
architect  to  try  his  hand  upon  could  have 
been  found  than  the  Arbury  Hall  of  that 


period.  Some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
building  may  be  gathered  from  a  survey 
of  the  present  stablings,  which  form  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  *'fair  struc- 
ture "  erected  by  Sir  Edmund  Anderson. 
From  each  front  of  the  house  there  were 
piles  of  projecting  chimneys,  and  these, 
together  with  the  unsightly  chambers  and 
baLte  brick  walls,  could  not  fail  to  o£Eend 
the  fastidiously  cultivated  eye  of  Sir  Roger 
Newdigate,  Italianized  as  it  was  by  many 
years  of  foreign  travel.  So  the  baronet 
set  about  converting  the  old  and  uncouth 
Arbury  Hall  into  the  Cheveral  Manor  of 
to-day.  He  laboriously  drew  up  his  own 
designs  —  which  for  an  amateur  architect 
were  considered  to  be  extremely  clever, 
in  spite  of  the  mixture  of  ecclesiastic  and 
richly  ornate  styles  —  and  entered  into  a 
contract  with  a  well-known  builder  to 
carry  out  the  scheme. 

At  that  time,  which  would  be  about  the 
year  1770,  there  was  a  young  man  em- 
ployed on  the  ground,  evidently  a  sort  of 
right-hand  man  to  Sir  Roger,  for  in  the 
renovation  and  remodelling  of  the  Hall  he 
was  eminently  useful  and  constantly  in 
request.  This  young  man*s  name  was 
Robert  Evans,  the  subsequent  father  of 
George  Eliot;  and  it  was  well  for  Sir 
Roger  Newdigate,  in  more  ways  than  one, 
that  he  had  so  trusty  a  servant  upon  whom 
he  could  rclv  in  his  hour  of  need.  Before 
the  unsightly  chambers  were  bidden  by 
turrets  the  beautiful  muUioned  windows 
put  in,  the  outer  walls  cased  with  stone, 
the  vast  courtyard  environed  with  a  clois- 
ter—  in  short,  some  time  before  Arbary 
Hall  was  metamorphosed  into  its  present 
attractive  shape,  the  man  who  had  con- 
tracted to  build  the  place  became  a  bank- 
rupt, and  brought  a  sudden  cessation  to 
the  active  work  then  in  progress.  Sir 
Roger,  for  the  moment,  was  in  a  state  of 
great  perturbation,  but  the  remarkable 
tact  and  ability  of  Robert  Evans  stood  him 
in  good  stead,  and  the  Cheveral  Manor  as 
it  appears  tonlay  was  finished  under  the 
watchful  eyes  of  the  titled  architect  and 
his  excellent  steward. 

Arbury  Hall  was  probably  finished  in 

or  about  1773,  ^^  1°  ^^^^  y^^i*  Sii*  Jp^^ 
Astley,  of  the  adjoining  Astley  Castle, 
made  Sir  Roger  hfewdigate  a  present  of 
the  famous  painting  depictine  the  cele- 
brated exploits  of  Sir  John  de  Astley,  who 
flourished  in  the  early  pjirt  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  outside  of  the  mansion 
with  its  castellated  grey-tinted  front  and 
muUioned  windows  is  easily  recognized  by 
all  readers  of  *'  Mr.  Gilfil's  Love  Story  '/* 
it  is  in  the  inside,  however,  that  the  de- 
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scriptioDS  of  George  Eliot  force  them- 
selves upon  the  miod,  as  the  visitor  looks 
with  a  curious  eye  upou  the  ecclesiastical 
and  other  adorameots,  placed  in  their  re- 
spective positions  by  the  lavish  hand  of 
Sir  Roger.  The  saloon  ornaments  are 
copied  from  the  fan  tracery  in  Henry 
Vll.'s  Chapel  at  Westminster.  In  a  sim- 
ilar manner  the  ceiling  of  the  drawing- 
room  is  elaborately  carved  with  tracery, 
in  which  are  inserted  different  armorial 
bearings  on  small  shields.  The  room 
next  to  the  saloon  contains  the  picture 
before  alluded  to.  It  commemorates  the 
exploits  of  Sir  John  de  Astley,  a  famous 
knight  who  vanquished  in  a  duel  at  Paris 
one  Peter  de  Maise,  and  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  Henry  VI.*s  reign  fought  with, 
and  defeated,  at  Smithfield,  an  Aragonian 
knight,  named  Sir  Philip  Boyle,  who 
seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  Don  Quixote, 
anxious  to  cross  lances  with  some  great 
fighter.  A  replica  of  this  painting  is  pre- 
served at  Patshull,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Dartmouth,  a  descendant  of  the  Astleys 
of  Arbury. 

Here  and  there,  in  the  adjacent  rooms, 
are  many  evidences  of  Sir  Roger  Newdi- 
gate's  classical  tastes.  There  are  niches 
filled  with  casts  from  the  antique,  all 
breathing  of  the  days  when  the  Gothic- 
loving  baronet  was  drinking  in  the  archi- 
tectural inspirations  of  Florence.  You 
can  see  the  Venus  de  Medici  under  an 
elaborate  Gothic  canopy ;  and  the  top  of 
a  sarcophagus,  brought  from  Rome  by  Sir 
Roger,  upon  which  is  finely  sculptured 
the  marriage  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne. 

George  Eliot  has  herself  well  described 
the  dining-room.  In  her  day  it  was  so 
bare  of  furniture  that  it  impressed  one 
with  its  architectural  beauty  like  a  cathe- 
draL  **The  slight  matting  and  a  side- 
board in  a  recess  did  not  detain  the  eye 
for  a  moment  from  the  lofty  groined  ceil- 
ing, with  its  richly  carved  pendants,  all  of 
creamy  white,  reheved  here  and  there  by 
touches  of  gold.  On  one  side  this  lofty 
ceiling  was  supported  by  pillars  and 
arches,  beyond  which  a  lower  ceiling,  a 
miniature  copy  of  the  higher  one,  covered 
the  square  projection  which  with  its  three 
pointed  windows  formed  the  central  fea- 
ture of  this  building.  The  room  looked 
less  like  a  place  to  dine  in  than  a  piece  of 
space  inclosed  simply  for  the  sake  of 
beautiful  outline;  and  the  small  dining 
table  seemed  a  small  and  insignificant 
accident,  rather  than  anything  connected 
with  the  oriprinal  purpose  of  the  apart- 
ment." During  the  long  lifetime  of  the 
late  Charles  N.  Newdigate,  this  room  had 


an  air  of  conservatism  about  it  as  rigid  as 
that  possessed  by  its  owner.  It  was,  with 
the  smallest  variations,  the  same  room  as 
that  so  carefully  described  in  '*  Mr.  Gilfil's 
Love  Story." 

Sir  Roger  Newdigate,  the  man  of  culti- 
vated mind  and  exquisite  taste,  died  in 
1806  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight.  With  his 
death  the  title  became  extinct.  In  his 
will  Sir  Roger  bequeathed  Arburv  Hall 
and  the  estates  to  Mr.  Francis  Paricer,  on 
condition  that  he  adopted  the  name  of 
Newdigate;  and  with  a  reversion  to  the 
father  of  the  late  C.  N.  Newdigate,  who 
had  then  come  into  possession  again  of 
the  estates  at  Harefield,  and  who  was  en- 
joined to  add  the  old  spelline  of  the  name 
of  «« Newdegate "  to  that  of  the  Charies 
Newdigate  received  at  the  baptismal  font. 
The  name  of  the  late  owner  of  Arbury 
Hall  therefore  was  Charles  Newdegate 
Newdigate. 

The  little  village  of  Griff,  in  the  vicinity 
of  which  George  Eliot  was  born,  and  in 
which,  as  already  written,  lived  her  broth- 
er, Isaac  Pearson  Evans,  late  agent  to  Mr. 
Newdigate,  to  Lord  Aylesford,  and  to  the 
governors  of  Chamberlain's  Charity  at 
Bedworth,  and  afterwards  agent  to  the 
Dowager  Countess  of  Aylesford,  was  at  the 
Conquest  survey  involved  with  Chilvers 
Coten.  In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Griff  was  purchased  by 
John  Giffard,  whose  grandson,  in  Dug- 
dale's  time,  passed  it  on  to  Sir  John 
Newdigate,  father  of  Sir  Roger;  it  thus 
became  the  property  of  the  Newdigates, 
and  the  little  parish  has  continued  in 
their  family  to  the  present  time. 

Mining  has  been  the  chief  industry  car- 
ried on  at  Griff.  For  more  than  two 
centuries  coal  mines  have  been  known 
and  worked  in  this  neighborhood;  Bed- 
worth  being  spoken  of  by  Dugdale  as  '*a 
place  very  well  known  in  regard  to  the 
coal  mines  there."  When  the  rather  of  the 
late  Charles  N.  Newdigate  settled  at  Ar- 
bury he  went  energetically  into  the  mining 
work,  and  appointed  John  Evans,  uncle  to 
George  Eliot,  as  his  colliery  agent.  That 
was  a  golden  time  for  the  Warwickshire 
coal-owners.  Railways  had  not  then 
stretched  their  feelers  into  **  the  heart  of 
England,"  as  Michael  Drayton  calls  War- 
wickshire; indeed  the  only  railway  near 
Griff  or  in  the  shire  was  one  known  as  the 
Stratford  and  Moreton  Railway,  which 
extended  from  Stratford-on-Avon  in  War- 
wickshire to  Moreton-in-the-Marsh  in 
Gloucestershire.  Even  this  one  was  not 
for  passengers;  so  that  our  good  ances- 
tors, as  can  be  seen  in  George  Eliot's 
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**  Silas  Marder,'*  only  a  little  ipore  than 
half  a  century  ago,  were  obliged  to  travel 
chiefly  by  stage  coach  and  packhorse. 
The  Stratford  and  Moreton  Railway  Com- 
pany was  incorporated  in  182 1.  The 
length  of  the  main  line  was  about  sixteen 
miles,  and  the  branch  lines  two  and  a  half 
miles.  The  capital  embarked  in  this  en- 
terprise was  £s^tOOO.  The  principal  use 
made  of  this  railway  was  the  supplying 
with  coal,  brought  from  the  Grin  and 
Bed  worth  pits,  of  Moreton,  Stow-on-the> 
Wold,  and  other  parts  of  the  country 
through  which  it  passed,  and  for  convey* 
ing  back  to  Stratford-on-Avon  stone  and 
agricultural  produce. 

This  was  the  only  enterprise,  In  the 
shape  of  a  railway,  then  in  use  in  War- 
wickshire. It  is  still  to  be  seen,  but  it  is 
now  disused  and  overgrown  with  grass 
and  weeds;  a  striking  instance  of  a  work 
that  soon  served  its  purpose  and  became 
obsolete. 

Though  taking  a  great  interest  in  the 
work  of  railways  as  a  means  of  carrying 
the  coal  from  his  Griff  collieries  into  the 
world  in  and  beyond  the  shire,  Mr.  New- 
digate,  father  of   the  late    member  for 
North    Warwickshire,   was   also    keenly 
alive  to  the  importance  of  canals,  which 
at  that  time  were  being  introduced.    The 
miles    upon    miles  of   navigable    water- 
courses that  flow  so  placidly  through  this 
beautiful  and  classic  shire  tell  of  the  fore* 
sight,  knowledge,  and  skilful  engineering 
abilities  of  our  forefathers.    Something 
may  be  said  of  a  canal  that  passes  near 
George  Eliot's  neighborhood,  which  was 
constructed  in  1830,  and  in  which  the  old 
Mr.  Newdigate  took  a  large  share  of  In- 
terest.   During  the  Parliamentary  session 
of  1829  the  Oxford  Canal  Company  ob- 
tained powers  to  improve  that   part  of 
their  canal  which  lies  between  Braunston 
in  Warwickshire  and  Longford  in  North- 
amptonshire, and    which    communicated 
with  the  Grand  Junction  and  Coventry 
canals.    The  construction  of  the  works  in 
this  canal  was  upon  the  most  approved 
methods  in  the  practice  of  civil  engineer- 
ing.   The  bridges  and  tunnels  were  made 
sufficiently  capacious  to  admit  of  a  towing- 
path  on  either  side,  and  two  boats  to  pass. 
The  canal  passed  through  the  highlands 
at  Brinklow  —  the  nearest  point  to  Bed- 
worth  and  Griff — and  Newbold,  bv  means 
of  tunnels  twentv-four  feet  inside  diam- 
eter, and  over  tne  turnpike  road    from 
Rugbv  to  historic  Lutterworth  upon  an 
aquecluct  of  cast  iron.    A  considerable 
portion  of  these  works  was  completed  and 
navigable  in  1831. 


Mr«  Newdigate  was  so  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  canals  were  to 
be  the  future  travelling  courses  of  the 
world  that  he  had  a  communication  with 
the  Grand  Junction  cut  right  up  to  bis 
hall  at  Arbury;  audit  is  said  that  upoa 
more  than  one  occasion  he  has  travelled 
to  and  from  London  by  boat.  This  was  a 
piece  of  good  humor  about  which  the  late 
Charles  N.  Newdigate  chose  to  be  silent 
as  much  as  possible,  and  when  he  did 
speak  of  it  he  sought  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  in  cutting  it  his  father  had 
the  drainage  of  his  coal  mines  in  view; 
but  among  those  old  Griff  miners  the 
story  is  still  current  of  how  <*  Old  Char- 
ley's feyther  went  to  Lunnon  up  the  cut." 
Perhaps  Mr.  Newdigate  may  only  have 
been  a  few  decades  in  advance  of  his  time, 
though  the  incident  at  that  period  was 
certainly  one  worthy  to  be  noted  down  by 
the  hand  of  George  Eliot;  but  having 
already  described  the  foibles  of  one  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  the  gifted  novelist  prob- 
ably deemed  It  prudent  to  stay  her  band. 
To  the  commercial  interests  of  Warwick- 
shire, however,  canals  are  of  the  greatest 
value,  and  one  cannot  think  of  the  many 
advantages  which  have  been  gained  to 
mankind  by  the  use  of  these  well-planned 
water-courses  that  glide  through  our  fields 
and  streets  without  thanking  their  con- 
structors, and  wondering  why  the  canals 
are  not  more  generally  used. 

If  the  Griff  miner,  or  the  Bedworth  rib- 
bon weaver,  or  the  Astley  worker  In  bead 
and  jet  embroidery  were  at  all  bookish, 
and  would  read  George  Eliot's  **  Scenes 
of  Clerical  Life,"  they  would  be  disposed 
to  say,  when  next  visiting  Chi  1  vers  Coten 
Church,  "£h!  inna  it  like;"  for  during 
the  tenure  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chadwick,  the 
present  vicar,  the  church  is  being  **  re- 
stored" back  to  something  like  the  old 
condition  of  Shepperton  Church. 

The  little  village  of  Chilvers  Coteo,  in 
the  parish  of  which  George  Eliot  was 
bom,  is  about  one  mile  from  Griff.  In 
the  Conquest  survey  it  was  rated  at  eight 
hides ;  the  woods  were  one  mile  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  one  mile  in  breadth ; 
the  whole  parish  being  valued  at  fifty 
shillings.  At  the  Dissolution  Chilvers 
Coten  came  to  the  crown,  and  was  sold  to 
John  Fisher  and  Thomas  Dalbridgecourt 
in  the  fourth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign.  These  gentlemen,  in  1630,  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  Court  Leet  to  be  held 
there,  so  that  in  those  days  it  must  have 
been  a  somewhat  important  parish.  In 
course  of  time  Chilvers  Coten,  along  with 
the  village  of  Griff,  came  into  the  Isands 
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of  the-  Newdigates.  The  Rev.  Henry 
Hake,  who  died  at  Leamington  a  few  years 
a£0,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  became  vicar 
of  Giilvers  Coten  in  1844,  when  George 
Eliot  was  in  her  twenty-fifth  year,  and  he 
may  have,  in  some  particulars,  suggested 
Mr.  Gilfil.  At  that  time  the  population  of 
Chilvers  Coten,  was  2,612,  the  patron  of 
the  living  being  the  lord  chancellor.  Mr. 
Hake  buried  bis  first  wife  in  the  little 
graveyard  there,  and  resigned  the  living 
in  the  spring  of  1859. 

That  Bed  worth  coal-master  who  calls 
George  Eliot  "a  monstrously  clever 
woman  "  one  day  met  Mr.  John  Evans, 
first  cousin  to  Mary  Ann,  the  novelist,  and 
spoke  to  him  to  the  following  efiEect.  Mr. 
Evans,  who  was  then  foreman  at  the  Gri£E 
collieries,  the  date  being  some  time  in 
1858,  when  returning  from  the  pits  one 
evening  met  Mrs.  Newdigate,  mother  of 
the  late  **01d  Charley,*'  as  the  miners 
always  called  him,  driving  along  in  her 
carriage.  She  called  to  the  coachman  to 
stop,  and  beckoned  John  Evans  to  her 
side.  "  Evans,*'  she  said,  **  I  have  got  a 
book  here  —  it  is  called  '  Adam  Bede ' — 
and  I  want  you  to  take  it  home  and  read 
it  to  your  father."  John  Evans  replied 
that  his  father  '*dinna  tek  much  account 
o*  books  *cept  the  Bible,**  but  if  it  was 
the  lady's  wish  that  he  should  read  it  to 
his  father,  he  would  do  so.  He  did  take 
the  book  home  and  began  to  read  it,  and 
so  clearly  had  George  Eliot  drawn  her 
characters  that  the  old  man,  even  as  his 
son  read,  perfectly  identified  the  people 
in  his  own  neighborhood,  and  every  now 
and  then  called  them  out  by  name.  It 
was  this  book  which  the  Griff,  Bedworth, 
and  Chilvers  Coten  people  made  so  much 
of  at  that  time,  and  there  is  not  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  but  that  all  the  characters  in 
"Adam  Bede,**  lived,  moved,  and  had 
their  being  in  this  little  circle. 

At  Corley,  a  pretty  little  village  upon 
an  elevation,  close  to  Packington  Magna, 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  Aylesford  family, 
is  to  be  found  the  **  Hall  Farm,'*  in  which 
Martin  Poyser  took  such  pride,  and  at 
which  Adam  Bede  was  always  a  welcome 
guest.  Indeed  every  village  within  a  six- 
mile  ring  of  Griff  is  instinct  with  the  life 
to  be  found  in  the  works  of  George  Eliot. 
Which  village  is  "  Raveloe  "  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say,  as  any  one  of  the  pretty 
cluster  to  be  met  with  there  might  pass 
for  it ;  and  although  linen  weaving  in 
cottages  is  almost  at  an  end,  the  ribbon 
weaver  is  still  busy  with  his  tireless  loom. 
But  the  stranger  amid  those  interesting 
scenes,  should  he  by  any  chance  be  at 
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fault  concerning  his  next  move,  must  not 
make  |He  mistake  of  inquiring  for  Cheve- 
ral  Manor,  or  Shtpperton,  or  he  will  be 
met  with  the  truly  George  Eliot  reply  of 
**You  mun  be  cum  wrong;  I  hanna 
heered  o'  them  places." 

Georgb  Morlby. 


Fmm  Temple  Bar. 
MY  SECOND  MARRIAGB. 

I  AM  one  of  those  people  who  have 
made  a  mistake  in  life,  and  thinking  that 
a  short  account  of  this  mistake  may  be 
profitable  and  interesting  to  others,  now 
that  I  have  in  a  measure  recovered  from 
the  effects  thereof,  I  am  going  to  narrate, 
as  briefly  as  possible,  all  that  happened  to 
me  during  those  miserable  months  of  my 
second  marriage. 

I  was  born  of  humble  parents,  who, 
after  emigrating  from  Ireland,  met  with  a 
fair  share  of  success  in  the  New  World ; 
and,  when  I  was  but  little  over  sixteen,  I 
was  married  to  a  well-to-do  farmer  in 
Michigan,  U.S.A.,  who  treated  me  very 
well  during  the  five  years  of  our  married 
life,  and  left  me,  at  his  death,  quite  com- 
fortably off,  and  with  two  tiny  children  to 
look  after.  I  grieve  to  say  that  I  never 
properly  lamented  my  first  husband's 
death  until  the  misery  into  which  I  was 
plunged  by  my 'subsequent  folly  made  me 
realize  how  much  I  had  lost  when  he  was 
taken  from  me.  I  enjoyed  my  freedom, 
my  money,  and  the  attention  that  mv  good 
looks  secured  for  me,  but  I  don*t  think  I 
should  ever  for  a  moment  have  thought 
of  again  plunging  into  the  risks  of  matri- 
m^y,  had  not  tf  handsome  young  fellow, 
whom  they  called  Mr.  Kelly,  come  to  our 
village  and  taken  my  heart  by  storm  with 
his  rair  face  and  lying  lips. 

It  never  struck  me  in  those  days  of  my 
ignorance,  that  it  was  odd  that  Mr.  Kelly, 
who  was  a  Greek  by  birth,  should  have  an 
Irish  name;  what  knew  I  of  names  or 
geography  ?  I  had  some  vague  idea  that 
Greece  was  a  much  gprander  country  to 
belong  to  than  the  States,  and  that  I 
might  be  called  Mrs.  Kelly  just  as  well  as 
anything  else ;  and  it  was  not  until  I  actu- 
ally got  to  this  country,  and  heard  every- 
body call  him  Kallicrates  that  I  knew  my 
second  husband's  real  name.  All  my  re- 
lations were  much  opposed  to  the  mar- 
riage; my  mother  cried,  and  my  father 
remonstrated,  but  Mr.  Kelly  spoke  so 
much  of  his  lovely  palace  on  Lemnos,  his 
vineyards,   and  his  extensive    property, 
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that  be  fairly  tumed  my  head,  and  it  re- 
quired but  little  of  his  soft  persuasion  to 
make  me  promise  to  become  his  wife. 

Just  three  months  after  I  had  first  known 
him,  we  were  quietly  married ;  and,  when 
we  had  realized  all  my  property,  packed 
up  all  that  he  represented  as  necessarv  for 
me  in  my  future  palatial  home,  we  four, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kelly,  and  my  two  dear  little 
mites,  set  o£E  on  a  Cunarder  on  our  way  to 
Turkey,  and  I  think  the  only  thin^  that 
annoyed  me  was  having  to  call  my  hus- 
band Kelly,  for  he  represented  that,  in  hU 
country,  only  one  name  was  necessary; 
and,  though  I  longed  to  call  him  Jack  or 
Tom,  yet  I  could  not  help  reflecting  that, 
if  his  one  name  had  been  like  my  maiden 
name,  O'Shaughnessy,  it  would  not  have 
sounded  half  so  affectionate  as  Kelly,  and 
would  have  been  a  terrible  mouthful  to 
hurl  at  one*s  husband  every  time  one  ad- 
dressed him. 

When  once  we  had  left  America  behind 
us  I  felt  a  little  nervous  about  my  future 
for  the  first  time,  and  sad  when  I  thought 
of  the  comfortable  home  and  dear  faces 
that  I  had  left  behind,  probably  forever. 
Kelly  saw  this,  and  gaily  described  the 
beauty  of  his  home  in  the  mountains  of 
his  native  isle,  the  perpetual  summer,  and 
bow  I  should  love  his  sisters,  and  his 
brothers,  and  the  dear  simple  people 
amongst  whom  we  should  live.  In  those 
days  Kelly  was  very  kind,  and  would  play 
with  Katie  and  Alfred  on  the  deck,  keep- 
ing them  amused,  when  I  was  below  not 
feeling  well.  Also  he  tried  to  give  me  a 
few  lessons  in  the  language  I  should  have 
to  speak ;  but  I  am  always  stupid  and  lazy 
at  sea,  and  was  glad  to  accept  his  theory, 
that  it  would  all  come  quickly  enough 
when  J  got  there. 

At  Liverpool  we  transferred  ourselves 
on  to  another  vessel  of  the  Cunard  line, 
comfortable  enough,  but  very  inferior  to 
the  magnificent  liner  we  had  left,  and  on 
this  we  ultimately  reached  Constantinople 
in  safety,  and  I  was  straightaway  plunged 
into  my  new  life  and  strange  scenes. 

Kelly  took  us  a  room  at  a  miserable  inn 
down  by  the  Golden  Horn,  as  they  call  the 
harbor,  which  was  full  of  vermin  and  hor- 
rible smells.  This  was  my  first  shock,  for 
hitherto  on  our  journey  we  had  travelled 
first  class,  and  I  could  not  help  saying 
that  I  thought  this  accommodation  be- 
neath our  position, and  very  disagreeable; 
but  Kelly  laughed,  and  said  it  would  not 
be  for  long,  and  in  this  atrocious  hole  he 
left  me  and  my  children  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  putting  off  our  departure 
for  Lemnos  on  the  plea  of  business,  which 


business  it  appeared  to  me  irotM  never 
be  finished. 

All  that  I  know  is  that  during  this  pe- 
riod all  my  money  went,  and  that  Kelly 
spent  his  time  in  the  gambling  hells  of 
Pera  with  young  Zaphyros,  a  Greek  who 
also  had  been  in  America,  and  whose  real 
history  I  only  learned  when  I  was  on  my 
way  home ;  and,  as  he  is  a  fair  type  of  his 
race,  I  cannot  do  better  than  tell  you  the 
gossip  I  heard  about  him.  Zaphyros,  it 
appeared,  was  the  most  expert  gambler  io 
Constantinople,  and  lived  on  what  he  made 
in  the  gambling  hells  where  all  my  money 
was  lost.  He  was  a  wonderful  linguist,  as 
the  Greeks  all  are,  speaking  five  languages 
well,  and  fourteen  sufiSciently  for  all  ordi- 
nary purposes,  and  he  was  capable  of 
assuming  any  character  or  nationality  that 
he  chose.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
had  married  a  woman  of  thirty-five,  but 
soon  left  her  to  seek  his  fortunes  in 
America.  There  he  won  the  heart  of  a 
girl  as  foolish  and  ignorant  as  myself;  she 
eloped  with  him  and  they  got  married,  but 
her  relations  followed  her  and  caught  her 
at  Havre  and  took  her  home.  Unfor- 
tunately for  me,  Kelly  had  not  another 
wife,  and  my  relatives  were  not  energetic 
enough  to  look  after  me  when  I  had  left 
them. 

Zaphvros  had  seen  better  days,  and 
came  of  a  respectable  Greek  family.  His 
two  sisters,  wno  lived  at  Constantinople, 
were  devoted  to  him,  and  really,  I  believe, 
thought  him  honest.  They  have  twice 
been  into  mourning  for  him,  when  it  was 
found  necessary  to  circulate  well-authenti- 
cated reports  of  his  death,  and  at  one 
time,  too,  he  had  quite  a  respectable  call- 
ing, namely,  that  of  selling  Nordenfeldt 
guns  to  the  Turkish  government ;  but  on 
one  occasion,  as  he  was  coming  on  an 
Austrian  Llovd  steamer  from  Varna  to 
Constantinople  in  pursuit  of  his  calling, 
the  ship  was  storm-stayed  for  five  days, 
cards  were  produced,  and  Zaphyros  won 
all  before  him,  until  his  chief  torbade  him 
to  play  any  more.  But  the  silly  Greeks 
and  Bulgarians  on  board  clamored  for 
revenge,  until  Zaphyros  was  constrained 
to  come  out  of  his  cabin  and  play;  he 
cleared  out  everybody  and  won  piles  of 
gold,  and  then  he  bought  up  all  the  cham- 
pagne on  the  ship,  with  w^hich  he  and 
his  victims  beguiled  the  hours  till  they 
reached  their  destination.  Needless  to 
say,  when  this  conduct  was  reported  to 
his  employers  in  Sweden,  he  got  his  dis- 
missal, and  bis  career  as  a  respectable 
man  was  at  an  end. 

Every  night,  that  is  to  say,  not  every 
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consecutive  nighty  but  on  those  nights 
when  he  came  home,  Kelly  smelt  horriblv 
o£  mastic,  that  favorite  Greek  spirit  which 
smells  like  varnish,  and  he  wpuld  thrust 
me  from  him  with  an  oath,  strike  the  chil- 
dren if  they  uttered  a  word,  and,  in  short, 
made  me  utterly  miserable;  yet  even  in 
those  days,  he  occasionally  had  a  gleam  of 
bis  old  kindness ;  and  one  day — after  he 
bad  been  laughing  at  my  weak  efforts  to 
talk  to  oar  landlady  —  he  proposed  to  take 
me  to  the  theatre  that  I  might  learn 
quicker.  I  put  on  my  best  clothes  and 
some  of  my  ornaments,  and  a  faint  sort  of 
happiness  came  over  me  once  more  as  we 
walked  up  the  steep  hill  of  Pera,  and 
breathed* fresher  air  as  we  ascended;  the 
plav  was  called  **  Babylonia,**  and  made 
Kelly  and  me  laugh  immoderately,  though 
I  could  onlv  understand  what  was  going 
on  from  his  hurried  explanations;  the 
joke,  as  far  as  I  could  make  out,  arose  from 
the  fact  that  six  Greeks  from  different 
Turkish  provinces,  having  met  together, 
could  hardly  understand  one  another  from 
the  difference  of  their  dialects,  and  it 
made  my  heart  quake  to  think  of  the 
language  I  had  to  learn,  which  seems  to 
puule  even  the  natives  of  the  place. 

At  the  theatre  Kelly  introduced  me  to 
that  scamp  Zaphyros,  and  if  I  had  known 
that  it  was  into  his  pockets  all  my  money 
was  flowing,  I  would  not  have  smiled  on 
him  so  pleasantly ;  but  he  spoke  English 
in  a  manner  which  pleased  me,  and  he 
talked  so  nicely  about  the  lovely  place  I 
was  going  to  live  in,  that  I  felt  quite  happy 
again,  and  hoped  that  the  unpleasant  ex- 
periences I  bad  lately  had  would  pass 
away  like  an  evil  dream.  Days  and  weeks 
passed  away  and  the  dream  instead  of 
coming  to  an  end  grew  in  its  horrors. 
Now  Kelly  would  absent  himself  from  me 
for  three  or  four  days  at  a  time,  and  my 
only  consolation  was  in  talking  to  an  old 
English  sailor,  called  Smiles,  who  kept  a 
ship-chandler's  shop  close  to  our  inn,  and 
who  seemed  to  feel  a  sort  of  compassion 
for  me,  though  he  himself  was  a  sorry 
character,  and  a  man  1  would  not  have 
looked  at  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Sometimes  I  walked  out  with  the  chil- 
dren, and  forgot  my  cares  in  the  strange 
street  scenes  around  me ;  we  made  great 
friends,  from  a  feeling  of  fellowship  in 
misfortune,  I  have  no  doubt,  with  some 
of  those  miserable,  homeless  dogs  which 
act  as  scavengers  in  the  streets.  Such 
maimed,  diseased  animals  they  are,  always 
fighting  and  tearing  one  another  to  pieces  ; 
one  had  lost  a  leg,  another  had  had  most 
of  his  skin  torn  off  his  back,  and  one  poor 


creature  had  had  the  roof  of  his  mouth 
and  his  nose  bitten  clean  off ;  yet  in  Spite 
of  their  wounds  they  live  on,  and  are  very 
friendly  to  any  one  who  will  give  tbem 
food ;  and  if  you  stand  at  jrour  door  at 
night  and  whistle,  you  will  soon  have  forty 
or  fifty  of  these  curs  around  you,  fawning 
upon  you  and  licking  your  hand.  Smiles 
told  me  many  funny  things  about  these 
dogs,  and  it  would  appear  that  though  they 
belong  to  nobody,  everybody  protects 
them,  and  if  a  stranger  kills  one,  he  will 
run  a  fair  chance  of  being  killed  himself;: 
and  it  is  the  same  with  the  gulls,  which  do 
the  same  for  the  Bosphorus  as  the  dogs  d» 
for  the  street  —  if  a  stranger  shoots  one 
he  will  be  summoned  by  the  police  and 
fined. 

Every  day  the  rubbish-man  had  a  dead 
dog  or  two  on  his  cart  as  he  passed  by 
our  door,  and  Smiles  says  that  the  scav^ 
enger  considers  these  the  most  valuable 
of  his  perquisites  for  the  sake  of  the  ski»s» 
which  are  here  thought  so  much  of  that 
once  a  party  of  robbers  used  to  come  at 
night  and  steal  the  dogs  for  the  sake  of 
their  skins ;  but  the  populace  rose  up  and 
protected  their  canine  scavengers  from 
their  enemies.  The  Turks  are  such  funny 
people,  and  consider  that  their  dog^  **  te*- 
turn  to  the  Lord,"  and  will  bite  them  at 
the  resurrection  if  they  have  maltreated 
them  during  life ;  at  least,  so  old  Smiles 
said,  and  he  ought  to  know,  for  he  has 
lived  amongst  them  many  years;  and  at 
times,  when  I  felt  very  low,']  even  envied 
these  poor  dogs  their  free  though  home^ 
less  lives. 

One  night  Kelly  came  home  livid  with 
rage,  and  I  fathered  from  some  worda 
that  he  let  fall  that  he  had  lost  every 
penny  of  my  money;  and  though  this 
was  rather  a  shock  to  me  at  first,  I  tried 
to  soothe  him  bv  saying  I  didn't  mind, 
and  should  be  |;lad  to  leave  this  horrid 
place  for  his  delightful  home  at  Lemnos, 
whereupon  he  struck  me  violently  across 
the  shoulders  with  a  stick,  and  hissed  at 
me  as  I  stood  dumb  with  fright  and  pain^ 
**Yes,  you  shall  go  to  the  palace  to- 
morrow." 

I  and  my  children  cried  ourselves  to 
sleep  that  night ;  but  when  I  woke  next 
morning  I  felt  happier  than  I  had  done 
for  davs  at  the  prospect  of  leaving  that 
horrible  abode.  Kelly,  too,  though  still 
sullen  and  morose,  was  not  unkind,  and  he 
even  excused  himself  for  having  beaten 
me  the  night  before  by  saying  that  he  was 
mad  with  his  luck  at  cards  and  drink. 
Now  and  again,  as  he  was  busy  puttii^ 
our  things  together,  be  would  matter  .an 
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oath  at  2Uiphyros,  and  thus  it  was  I  learnt 
what  a  treacherous  friend  he  had  been  to 
us. 

It  was  a  chill  November  day  when  we 
started  on  the  little  steamer  for  Lemnos ; 
a  thick,  misty  rain,  and  a  biting  wind  was 
blowing  down  the  Bosphorus;  and  this 
time  we  were  not  first<lass  passengers, 
but  lay  on  the  deck  as  near  to  the  funnel 
of  the  steamer  as  we  could,  on  two  mat- 
tresses we  had  brought  with  us,  and  under 
whatever  rugs  we  could  lay  our  hands  on. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  abject  misery  I 
felt  at  my  friendless,  lost  position,  I  would 
have  been  amused  at  the  motley  groups 
of  peasants  who  lay  around  us  —  turbaned 
Turks,  unkempt  Greeks,  and  Jews  with 
long  fur  coats,  each  with  their  loaves  of 
bread  and  basket  of  olives  and  onions,  all 
the  food  that  they  would  require  on  the 
voyage.  We  too  had  nothing  to  eat  but 
bread  and  some  red  herrings  which  Kelly 
produced  out  of  bis  pocket  —  not  that  I 
wanted  anything  myself,  but  my  heart 
ached  to  hear  my  little  ones  crying  for 
food,  and  shivering  from  cold,  all  because 
their  mother  had  been  silly  enough  to 
marry  an  adventurer ;  and  much  as  1  tried 
to  hope  that  all  would  come  right  when 
we  reached  Lemnos,  nevertheless  my  heart 
sank  within  me,  and  I  was  ill  at  ease. 

How  that  day  and  night  passed  on  the 
steamer  I  never  care  to  remember ;  Kellv 
scarcely  spoke,  and  only  roused  himself 
from  time  to  time  to  eat  a  piece  of  bread 
and  some  herring,  and  to  refresh  himself 
with  something  be  had  in  a  wooden  flask. 
But  the  morning  broke  fine  and  warm  as 
we  anchored  at  the  Dardanelles,  and  the 
sun  seemed  to  put  new  life  into  me.  I  sat 
up  on  my  mattress,  and  after  combing  my 
children  8  tangled  hair,  I  looked  around 
oa  our  fellow-passengers,  who  gathered 
about  us  and  questioned  me.  All  I  could 
reply  was  "Lemnos,"  and  point  to  Kelly 
as  my  husband.  One  old  crone  insisted 
on  examining  all  my  clothes,  another 
stroked  my  face  and  was  evidently  pleased 
with  me ;  thev  were  kindly  folk  enough, 
and  gave  me  food,  which  I  had  difficulty 
in  eating,  but  I  was  glad  to  have  some 
figs  to  give  the  children,  and  my  spirits 
rose  considerably  during  the  day,  thanks 
to  the  genial  sunshine  and  a  little  kindness. 

We  stopped  about  midday  at  a  bare, 
rocky  island,  the  name  of  which  I  never 
learnt,  and  it  was  nearly  dark  when  I 
heard  the  name  of  Lemnos  pronounced, 
and  I  hurriedly  rose  up  to  stare  at  my  new 
home,  and  wondered  as  I  did  so  what  my 
lot  would  be  in  that  misty  island,  which 
looked  like  pictures  I  had  seen  of  Jonah*s 


whale  floating  on  the  waves.  It  must  have 
been  quite  midnight  when  we  anchored  in 
a  little  bay,  around  which,  by  the  dim  light 
of  the  mojop,  T  could  see  the  outline  of 
many  white  houses,  climbing  one  above 
the  other,  and  behind  them  bare,  round 
hills.  We  rolled  our  mattresses  and  rugs 
up  in  a  bundle  and  got  as  near  the 
gangway  as  we  could,  where  a  host  of 
boatmen  stood  screaming  and  fighting  for 
the  possession  of  the  passengers,  and  my 
poor,  half^isleep  children  clung  to  my 
dress,  terrified  at  the  noises  and  the  un- 
usual scene. 

No  sooner  had  we  lande^  than  Kelly 
was  surrounded  by  his  friends,  who  kissed 
him,  and  jabbered  in  their  wild.way,  and 
off  he  set  with  them  to  the  caf^,  leaving 
me  and  my  children  shivering  by  our  lug- 
gage on  the  shore  for  what  seemed  to  me 
an  endless  time,  and  then  a  Turkish  sol- 
dier came  and  hauled  us  bag  and  baggage 
into  a  shed,  which  answered  the  purpose 
of  a  custom  house ;  here  everything  was 
unpacked,  and  I  was  in  despair  at  seeing 
all  my  treasures  from  home  thus  roughly 
handled,  without  my  being  able  to  say  one 
single  word  in  remonstrance.  At  last 
Kelly  came,  showed  our  passport,  and  car- 
ried me  off  to  a  relation's  house,  which 
was  certainly  not  a  palace,  but  the  roost 
miserable  hovel  I  had  ever  been  in,  where 
all  the  family  slept  on  mattresses  on  the 
mud  floor,  and  where  we  too  soon  lay,  glad 
even  of  this  refuge  from  the  chill  night 
air. 

I  have  no  great  fault  to  find  with  the 
town  of  Lemnos;  it  is  clean  and  humble  ; 
**but  where  are  the  palaces?'*  thought  I, 
as  my  eyes  wandered  round  the  bay. 
Kelly  had  told  me  that  his  home  was  at 
a  village  some  hours  from  the  town,  so  I 
presumed  that  this  was  only  the  commer- 
cial centre  of  the  island,  and  that  the  better 
families  lived  up  country. 

What  a  host  of  visitors  I  had,  to  be  sure ; 
women  in  blue  blouses  and  white  cotton 
drawers  tied  round  their  ankles,  who  stood 
and  stared  at  me,  as  if  I  was  a  rare  animal 
instead  of  a  fellow-creature ;  many  sailors, 
too,  who  could  just  speak  a  little  English, 
and  were  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
airing  the  same.  One  of  these  went  to 
fetch  his  wife,  and  nearly  made  me  laugh 
by  introducing  her  to  me  as  Mrs.  Me; 
but  they  were  very  kind  all  of  them,  and 
f^ve  me  spoonfuls  of  jam,  eggs,  and  hor- 
rible-looking sausages,  for  all  of  which  I 
and  the  children  were  very  thankful,  as 
we  had  hardly  eaten  anything  for  two  days. 

About  midday  there  came  down  to  the 
cottage  where  I  was  located  quite  a  gentle- 
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maoly  man  who  spoke  English  very  well, 
saluted  me  with  much  frr^wity^  and  finally 
asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  take  a  walk 
with  him  and  see  the  town.  I  was  glad 
enough  to  do  this,  hoping  to  be  able  to 
gather  from  him  particulars  about  Kelly 
and  my  future  prospects.  He  laughed  a 
little  when  he  heard  me  speak  of  my  hus- 
band as  Kelly;  and  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders with  an  odd  grimace  when  I  asked 
about  the  palace.  **  Kallicrates,  I  think, 
used  to  live  up  at  Mesochorion ;  his  father 
was  a  carpenter,  and  his  brother  is  the 
priest;*'  and  from  this  I  gathered  that, 
like  other  things  in  my  second  marriage, 
the  palace  was  a  fraud.  I  had  long  sus- 
pected it,  and  now  my  suspicions  were 
confirmed. 

My  new  friend,  Mr.  lonides  I  believe 
bis  name  is,  talked  as  little  as  he  could 
about  Kelly,  and  spoke  more  of  his  own 
experiences  when  he  was  at  Manchester, 
in  England,  about  which  I  did  not  care  to 
hear  very  much.  *'We  Lemniotes,**  he 
said,  "  are  an  enterprising  race ;  our  island 
is  large  and  well-populated,  and  as  we 
have  nothing  to  do  at  home,  we  seek  our 
fortunes  elsewhere,  either  in  Alexandria, 
Manchester,  or  New  York."  Then  he  gave 
me  a  list  of  ragged  boys  who  had  been 
shipped  off  from  Lemnos  and  come  back 
wealthy,  and  I  now  felt  sure  that  Kelly  had 
been  one  of  them,  and  if  he  had  not  been 
so  silly  as  to  lose  my  money  at  Constan- 
tinople, he  too  might  have  returned  rich, 
as  riches  go  in  Lemnos. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  lonides  related  how 
exceedingly  fond  of  their  country  the 
i^roniotes  are,  and  how,  after  a  sojourn 
of  twenty  or  thirty  years  in  a  money-mak- 
ing centre,  they  return  and  bring  European 
ways  and  customs  back  with  them.  As  an 
example  of  the  success  of  these  ragged 
boys  of  Lemnos,  he  spoke  of  one  Anto- 
niades,  and  showed  me  his  house,  a  sub- 
stantial villa  just  outside  the  town.  As  a 
boy  Antoniades  began  life  by  sweeping 
out  a  banker's  office  at  Alexandria ;  by 
degrees  he  became  a  clerk,  then  a  partner, 
and  is  now  the  khedive  of  Egypt's  banker, 
and  he  is  also  entitled  to  write  four  funny 
letters  after  the  name,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  the 
meaning  of  which  1  do  not  know,  but  he 
got  the  honor  from  being  very  polite  to 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  one  of  Queen 
Victoria's  sons.  He  is  an  oldish  man 
now,  and  spends  as  much  of  his  time  as 
he  can  at  Lemnos,  preferring  his  native 
surroundings  to  his  grand  palace  at  Cairo. 

Mr.  lonides  took  me  to  his  own  house, 
which  was  really  like  a  villa  on  the  Hud- 
fOQ,  and  which  be  told  me  with  pride  he 


had  brought  almost  bodily  from  Manchc»* 
ter.  It  had  been  erected  for  him  by  En- 
glish workmen,  whom  he  brought  out  for 
the  purpose^  and  contains,  amongst  other 
luxuries,  fireplaces,  electric  bells,  Iron 
bedsteads,  and  is  entered  by  iroa  gates 
with  his  initials  over  them.  It  really  gave 
one  quite  a  feeling  of  home  to  see  such 
things  again  in  this  far-off  corner  of  the 
globe.  On  taking  leave  of  me,  Mr.  lonides 
told  me  significantly  to  apply  to  him  if  I 
was  in  distress,  and  wanted  anything; 
and  the  knowledge  of  having  one  friend 
with  whom  I  could  exchange  ideas,  made 
me  feel  better  prepared  to  face  the  hard- 
ships which  I  knew  I  should  have  to 
encounter. 

I  was  very,  verv  wretched  during  my 
stay  with  ray  husband's  relations  in  the 
town  of  Lemnos,  perhaps  more  so  than  I 
was  in  Constantinople,  for  I  never  had  a 
single  moment  of  privacy ;  we  slept  and 
lived  in  the  one-roomed  house  like  pigs  in 
a  stjre,  and  the  only  way  I  and  my  children 
had  of  washing  was  to  go  to  a  stream  a 
little  way  out  of  the  town,  where  we 
changed  our  clothes  as  best  we  could  and 
washed  the  dirty  ones ;  we  had  very  little 
to  eat  except  stewed  beans,  bread,  and 
olives,  and  occasionally  fish  for  a  treat; 
and  when  we  wandered  on  the  hillsides  we 
were  glad  to  gather  wild  salads  to  stop  the 
pangs  of  hunger.  Poor  little  things  1  I 
was  very  anxious  about  mv  children  all 
this  time,  for  they  began  to  look  very  pale 
and  wan,  and  I  trembled  lest  my  only 
treasures  left  in  life  should  be  taken  from 
me. 

About  a  fortnight  passed  thus,  during 
which  time  I  saw  little  of  Kelly,  but  a 
good  deal  of  Mr.  lonides,  and  I  alwavs 
accepted  his  invitations  to  walk,  for  ne 
always  took  me  to  his  house,  to  gi  ve  me  a 
glass  of  wine  and  a  cake,  which  was  very 
acceptable ;  sometimes  I  even  thought  of 
throwing  myself  on  his  mercy  to  protect 
me  from  my  husband,  but  at  that  time  I 
was  still  too  proud.  One  morning  Kellv 
came  to  the  dpor  with  a  mule,  on  the  back 
of  which  he  strapped  all  our  worldly  goods, 
and  we  set  off  on  foot  for  the  mountain 
village  where  we  were  to  live.  It  was  a 
bright,  warm  day  in  December,  and  for 
the  first  mile  or  two  it  was  pleasant 
enough,  and  my  children  ran  about  de- 
lighted, and  picked  the  bright  colored 
anemones  which  grew  around;  but  then 
we  began  to  ascend  the  hills  by  a  fright- 
fully stony  path,  and  by  the  way  each  child 
hung  on  to  my  arms  I  knew  they  were 
getting  very  wearied. 

I  am  a  pretty  strong  woman  myself,  and 
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do  not  generaliy  tbiok  of  fatigue,  but  the 
trials  of  the  last  few  weeks,  the  bad  food, 
and  rough  treatment,  had  told  upou  me, 
aod  by  midday  I  and  my  children  were 
^Eiirly  done  for.  Kelly  by  this  time  seldom 
addressed  me  without  an  oath,  and  often 
accompanied  the  oath  by  a  blow,  which 
would  cause  me  severe  pain ;  and  I  think 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  blows  and  the 
oaths,  we  never  should  have  got  as  far  as 
Mesochorion  that  day ;  in  short,  we  were 
driven  along  just  like  the  mule  during  the 
whole  of  that  weary  afternoon,  and  the 
shades  of  the  even  were  coming  on  before 
our  destination  came  in  sight.  It  was  just 
a  bare,  bleak,  mountain  village,  with  low 
one-storied  cottages,  one  above  the  other ; 
the  only  decent  house  in  the  place  turned 
out  not  to  be  Kelly's  palace  as  I  had 
hoped,  but  beloneeci  to  the  demarche  as 
they  call  the  chief  man  of  the  village.  I 
was,  however,  too  tired  to  take  much  notice 
of  anything  that  evening,  all  I  remember 
is  lying  down  on.  the  floor  on  a  mattress 
with  my  children,  in  the  house  of  Kelly *s 
brother  the  priest,  whose  wife  and  family 
seemed  inclined  to  be  kind  to  me,  and 
who,  I  thought,  remonstrated  with  Kelly, 
when  be  spoke  harshly  to  me,  and  when 
they  were  by  he  never  ventured  to  strike 
me. 

I  was  stiff  and  sore  next  day,  and  so 
were  my  children,  whom  I  left  in  bed 
under  the  charge  of  mv  sister-in-law,  when 
Kelly,  with  an  ironical  laugh,  called  me  to 
go  with  him  and  see  *'  the  palace."  I  had 
long  given  up  my  dream  of  magnificence 
and  was  prepared  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
humble  abode,  but  still  I  was  not  pre- 
pared for  what  I  was  now  taken  to ;  it  was 
just  a  s<|uare  building  of  rough  stone  with 
cracks  id  the  walls  through  which  the 
wind  could  whistle,  there  was  no  glass  in 
the  solitary  window,  only  a  worm-eaten 
wooden  shutter;  the  floor  was  of  mud, 
but  there  was  a  raised  wooden  place  on 
which  to  lay  the  mattresses  and  beneath 
this  was  a'  cupboard;  of  furniture  the 
house  contained  none.  And  this  was  the 
palace  for  which  I  had  left  my  comforta- 
ble home  in  America;  my  money  was 
gone,  my  bones  were  sore  with  beating, 
my  future  was  a  blank,  and  when  I  saw 
my  new  home  I  sank  on  the  floor  and  wept 
as  if  my  heart  would  break. 

Kelly  left  me  then  and  went  his  way  to 
look  up  his  comrades,  and  receive  a  wel- 
come from  them  at  the  caftf.  How  long  I 
remained  in  this  state  of  prostration  I 
know  not,  but  I  was  aroused  from  my 
lethargic  despair  by  a  hand  being  placed 
bii  my  shoulder,  and  I  saw  my  brother-in- 


law  the  priest  standing  over  me  with  a 
kindly  smile ;  be  was,  like  Kelly,  tall  and 
handsome,  his  long  hair  hung  down,  his 
back  from  beneath  his  tall  hat  Tike  a  wom- 
an's, and  his  glossy  black  beard  hung  in 
folds  over  his  blue  cassock.  As  long  as  I 
live  I  shall  remember  bis  kindly  face, 
which  I  am  sure  could  never  become  livid 
with  rage,  like  my  husband's.  He  had  on 
his  arm  a  basket,  which  he  unpacked,  and 
bv  signs  he  made  known  to  me  that  the 
plates,  spoons,  and  little  coffee-pot,  and 
other  modest  household  utensils,  were  for 
me ;  then  be  went  away  and  presently  re* 
turned  with  some  of  our  luggage,  whilst 
bis  wife  and  children  brought  the  rest, 
and,  good  souls  that  they  were,  they  set 
to  work  to  sweep  out  my  hovel,  unpack 
my  things,  and  make  the  place  as  com- 
fortable as  they  could ;  later  on  the  priest 
brought  me  three  round  loaves  of  bread, 
sacred  bread,  as  I  learnt  afterwards,  which 
was  stamped  with  the  initials  of  Christ,  a 

fourd  of  wine,  and  some  olives  and  dried 
gs,  and  I  truly  think  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  kindly  assistance  of  these 
good  people,  I  and  my  children  would  not 
have  survived  our  arrival  at  Mesochorion. 
For  some  time  things  seemed  to  im« 
prove  with  us.  Kelly  bad  work  to  do  in 
the  vineyards  and  was  absent  all  day,  and 
besides  this  be  seemed  ashamed  of  mal« 
treating  me  before  his  relatives,  for  some 
of  his  family  were  constantly  with  me,  and 
though  we  could  not  exchange  ideas,  we 
became  great  friends,'  and  the  children 
loved  to  sit  on  the  priest's  knee  aod  play 
with  his  long  hair.  Nevertheless,  I  knew 
things  were  only  temporarily  improved, 
for  Kelly  was  gradually  taking  from  me 
everything  I  possessed;  my  trinkets,  which 
were  of  no  value  at  home,  pleased  the 
peasants  here,  and  in  return  for  them  he 
could  get  wine  and  money  to  spend  at  the 
caf^.  Our  clothes,  too,  began  to  disap- 
pear in  a  mysterious  manner,  and  I  soon 
realized  that  we  should  have  nothing  left 
but  what  we  wore  on  our  backs,  and  these 
were  getting  threadbare  and  disreputable. 
My  great  consolation  was  that  the  chil- 
dren thrived  in  this  mountain  air  and  grew 
fat,  for  the  neighbors  were  kind,  and  for 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  Katie  say  thank 
you,  with  her  childish  lisp  and  foreign 
accent,  they  would  fill  her  handkerchief 
with  all  sorts  of  food. 

Christmas  must  have  been  gone  some 
time,  though  I  do  not  know  for  certain, 
for  I  had  lost  all  my  idea  of  dates,  and 
could  not  understand  the  Greek  ceremo- 
nies, except  Sunday,  which  was  always  a 
black  day  for  me,  since  Kelly  did  not  go  to 
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the  fields.  When,  one  day*  the  weather 
became  colder  and  colder,  keen^piercioa; 
winds  rushed  down  oo  oar  cottage  from 
the  mountains,  the  torrents  of  rain  which 
fell  came  through  our  mud  ceiling  and 
deluged  us ;  for  days  we  were  enveloped 
in  a  thick,  damp  mist,  and  the  last  of  my 
delusions  was  dispelled,  perpetual  summer 
did  not  reign  here  as  in  the  paradise  Kelly 
had  painted  to  win  my  silly  heart.  Dur- 
ing all  this  miserable  time  there  was,  of 
course,  no  work  going  on  in  the  vineyards 
and  the  fields*  so  Kelly  was  always  at 
borne,  and  when  not  asleep,  or  at  the  cafd, 
be  was  forever  abusing  me  and  my  chil- 
dren, beating  us  on  the  slightest  pretext, 
and  making  life  unendurable.  His  brother, 
the  priest,  came  often  to  remonstrate,  but 
Kelly  had  lost  all  shame  now  and  angrily 
dismissed  him ;  then  the  demarch  came, 
but  Kelly  took  no  heed  of  him,  and  in  my 
extremity  I  thought  of  fieeing  with  my 
children  to  the  town  and  claiming  the  pro- 
tection of  Mr*  lonides ;  but  this  was  im- 
possible in  this  weather,  and  I  had  not  the 
strength  to  face  it,  for  Kelly  was  fast 
driving  all  the  spirit  out  of  me,  and  if 
death  had  come  at  this  juncture  I  could 
have  welcomed  it  gladly. 

It  certainly  did  appear  as  if  Kelly*s 
treatment  of  me  and  my  children  was 
causing  quite  a  sensation  at  Mesochorion, 
though  I  could  not  understand  what  was 
going  on.  I  could  see  that  the  priest,  the 
demarch,  and  some  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  village  were  much  inclined  to  take  my 
part,  and  I  found  that  when  I  screamed 
loud,  Kelly  would  always  leave  ofiE  beating 
us;  for  be  was  a  coward,  as  all  brutes 
are,  and  seemed  afraid  of  mv  attracting 
too  much  attention.  One  night,  for  some 
cause  or  another  that  I  never  found  out, 
Kelly  came  home  mad  with  drink  and 
passion,  and  in  our  terror  at  his  violence, 
I  and  my  children  rushed  out  of  doors. 
This  was  the  signal  for  the  others  openly 
to  take  my  part ;  the  demarch  came  for- 
ward and  my  brother-in-law,  the  priest,  and 
four  or  five  other  stout  men,  who  conveyed 
us  trembling  with  fright  to  the  demarches 
bouse,  where  we  were  put  to  bed  and  our 
wounds  were  rubbed  by  the  demarches 
wife  with  some  nastv  decoction  of  her 
own,  and  then  she  bid  us  sleep  well  —  not 
that  I  could  sleep  one  wink,  however,  in 
spite  of  her  kindness,  for  there  I  lay  ach- 
ing in  every  limb  and  thinking  over  my 
Cosition.  I  had  been  beaten  and  robbed 
y  the  man  I  had  trusted.  I  had  not  a 
penny  of  my  own ;  we  had  scarcely  enough 
clothes  to  cover  us,  and  we  were  unable 
to  speak  with  the  people  so  as  to  under- 


stand what  they  intended  to  do  with  us. 
Oh,  how  I  longed  to  be  once  more  In  m^ 
father's  comfortable  farmhouse  in  Micbi« 
gan ;  and  how  I  cried  that  night  when  I 
thought  of  my  poor  first  husband,  and  how 
little  I  had  appreciated  his  worth  1 

Early  next  morning  I  heard  angry  voices 
in  the  room  adjoining  the  one  we  occu- 
pied ;  Kelly's  was  amongst  them  cursing 
and  swearing,  and  I  trembled  with  fright; 
bu|  by  degrees  all  became  quiet  once 
more,  and  the  demarches  wife  came  in 
with  some  coffee  for  my  breakfast,  and 
milk  for  the  children;  this  would  have 
been  peace  indeed,  if  I  could  have  been 
sure  about  the  future,  but  every  time  any 
one  came  to  the  house  I  was  terrified  lest 
it  should  be  Kelly  come  to  fetch  me 
home;  but  as  time  passed  on  and  he 
came  not,  I  gained  confidence  and  allowed 
myself  to  hope. 

We  had  been  four  days  at  the  demarches, 
and  we  were  much  restored  in  health  and 
strength  ;  I  ventured  into  the  outer  room, 
but  never  out  of  doors  for  fear  of  meeting 
Kelly,  and  besides  this  the  weather  con- 
tinued bad ;  on  the  fifth  morning  the  sun 
came  out  and  the  air  was  warm  again ;  and 
as  I  looked  out  of  the  window,  I  saw  my 
brother-in-law  coming  with  a  mule,  on 
which  was  a  pack-saddle  and  a  rug.  Pres- 
ently he  came  in  and  by  signs  indicated  to 
me  that  he  was  going  to  take  me  to  the 
town.  Oh,  bow  my  eves  glistened  with 
tears  of  joy ;  how  1  kissed  them  all  on 
taking  leave,  and  tried  to  show  how  grate- 
ful I  was  for  their  kindness.  I  and  my 
children  got  on  to  the  mule ;  for  as  we 
had  no  luggage  this  time  there  was  no 
occasion  for  us  to  walk.  The  good  priest 
led  the  mule  by  a  cord  down  the  steep, 
rugged  path,  up  which  we  had  toiled  with 
so  much  difficulty  so  short  a  time  ago,  and 
as  we  descended  I  looked  up  at  the  place 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  such  bitter 
experiences,  not  without  a  little  dread  lest 
I  should  see  Kelly  hurrying  after  us  to 
claim  me ;  but  no  misadventure  happened, 
and  in  six  hours'  time  I  found  myself 
duly  installed  as  a  guest  in  the  house  of 
Mr.  lonides,  and  from  him  I  learnt  how 
the  good  people  of  Mesochorion  had  been 
indignant  at  the  treatment  I  had  received, 
and  had  resolved  to  rescue  me  ;  and  how 
it  had  been  Kelly's  plan  to  keep  me  and 
my  children  in  order  to  extract  money 
from  my  friends  at  home ;  but  I  am  glad 
to  say  be  never  got  any,  for  on  my  return 
to  Constantinople,  I  cabled  to  father,  and 
was  in  time  to  stop  him  sending  any- 
thing. 

The  iron  bedstead  and  spring  mattress 
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in  Mr.  Ionides*8  house  was  lovely,  and  I 
should  have  enjoyed  the  few  days  we  had 
to  wait  for  the  steamer  immensely,  if  I 
had  dot  been  on  the  same  island  with 
Kelly ;  as  it  was  I  never  really  felt  secure 
until  I  was  safely  on  the  steamer,  and  had 
several  miles  of  water  between  me  and  my 
second  husband.  Mr.  lonides  paid  my 
passage  to  Constantinople,  and  gave  me  a 
little  ready  monevin  case  of  need,  bidding 
me  lay  my  case  before  the  American  col- 
ony at  Constantinople  immediately  on  my 
arrival.  This  I  did  not  fail  to  do,  and  my 
countrymen  and  countrywomen  were  very 
kind,  especially  the  good  ladies  of  the 
mission  home  at  Scutari ;  a  subscription 
was  set  on  foot  for  me,  and  meanwhile  I 
was  comfortably  lodged,  so  that  I  spent 
quite  a  happy  month  in  Constantinople; 
and  once  or  twice  I  wandered  down  to  the 
quay  and  saw  my  former  miserable  abode, 
chatted  once  more  with  old  Smiles,  and 
fed  the  dogs. 

Finally  I  and  my  children  found  our- 
selves on  board  the  Moss  S.S.  Macedo- 
nia, in  charge  of  a  family  of  American 
tourists,  who  were  on  their  return  journey 
to  the  States.  Now  I  am  once  more  in  the 
old  home  at  Michigan  a  poorer,  though  I 
hope  a  wiser  woman  ;  and  the  adventures 
of  Mrs.  Kelly,  or  Mrs.  Kalli crates,  as  I 
suppose  I  ought  to  call  myself,  are  at  an 
end. 

J.  Theodore  Bent. 
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Something  less  than  midway  between 
the  two  old  cathedral  cities  of  Metz  and 
Trier,  in  a  side  dale  of  the  Moselle,  no- 
where prettier  than  just  at  this  point,  con- 
spicuously upon  the  summit  of  a  rather 
bare  hill  stands  the  picturesque,  half- 
ruined  castle  of  Mensberg,  which,  in  the 
mouth  of  the  local  population,  still  goes  by 
the  time-honored  name  of  Chftteau  Mal- 
brouk.  Unnoticed  by  "  Murray,"  unno- 
ticed by  our  English  history  books,  that 
old  castle  may  well  claim«ome  passing  in- 
terest from  English  folk,  for  with  its  crum- 
bling walls  is  connected  a  disappointing 
but  not  uninteresting  episode  in  the  history 
of  our  foreign  wars.  For  nearly  two  cen- 
turies the  castle  has  retained  the  name  by 
which  it  was  christened  in  1705,  when 
Marlborough  spent  twelve  days  of  trying 
anxiety  within  its  gates.  Twice  since  then 
has  Mars  again  visited  the  scene.  In  1792, 
the  allied  armies  besieged  the  castle,  but 


failed  to  conquer.  In  i8i4and  1815  they 
once  more  sat  down  before  it,  and,  after  a 
protracted  siege,  carried  if.  All  this  is 
forgotten,  or  only  faintly  recalled.  The 
occupation  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
is  still  faithfully  remembered.  You  are 
shown  the  remnants  of  the  fortified  lines, 
the  English  at  Apach,  the  French  at 
Kiinsberg ;  you  are  pointed  out  the  room 
in  which  Marlborough  and  his  generals 
feasted  on  the  day  after  their  arrival,  to 
feast  no  more  thereafter,  while  at  Mens- 
berg; and  you  can  pick  up  little  bits  of 
information  about  more  or  less  noteworthy 
incidents,  in  which  the  local  people  still 
take  an  interest 

Mensberg  will  repay  the  pains  of  a 
trip  to  its  Hungry  Hill  on  other  grounds. 
That  expedition  takes  you  through  one  of 
the  most  charming  and  characteristic  bits 
of  pretty  Moselle  scenery,  pretty  every- 
where, and  curiously  marked  with  some- 
thing like  the  same  character  throughout, 
from  its  source  high  up  in  the  Vosges 
Mountains,  a  little  above  Bussang,  down 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Rhine.  Follow 
it  under  the  shadow  of  the  Ballon  de  Ser- 
vance,  come  upon  it  at  Remiremont  or 
Epinal,  at  Toul,  below  Nancy,  beneath 
the  picturesque  spot  of  Custines,  where 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  was  brought  up 
under  the  guardianship  of  tfie  Guises,  or 
farther  down,  below  Trier,  there  is  some 
common  feature  everywhere ;  everywhere 
the  picture  seems  touched  with  the  same 
beautifying  brush.  The  valley  is  no- 
where grand,  but  what  with  its  soft, 
rounded  hills,  the  fresh  verdure  of  its 
banks,  its  laughing  vineyards  and  deep 
green  meadows,  copses,  and  bits  of  forest 
rich  with  varied  foliage,  and  picturesque 
cottages  or  churches  scattered  between, 
for  additional  beauty  and  variety,  it  is 
fascinatingly  attractive,  and  one  can  quite 
understand  how  it  inspired  Ausonius  to 
write  in  musical  strains  what  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  his  best  poem  on  the 
**  Magnus  parens  frugumque  virumque 
Mosella."  Sierck  is  situated  on  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  points  of  this  admired  river. 
The  stream,  peculiarly  serpentine  throu^^h- 
out  its  course,  describes  here  one  of  its 
characteristic  bends,  forming  a  wide  cres- 
cent, on  the  outer  arc  of  which,  leaning 
against  the  sides  of  the  surrounding  hills, 
the  picturesque  buildings  of  this  little 
town,  neat,  clean,  tidy,  and,  to  all  appear- 
ance, prospering,  though  strikingly  peace- 
ful, show  ofiE  to  advantage. 

Culmina  villarum  pendentibus  edita  ripb 
£t  virides  baccho  coUes,  et  amoena  fluents 
Subterlabentis  tacito  rumore  Mosellae. 
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So  Ausonius  describes  this  Mtiselle  scen- 
erv.  A  little  above  is  the  old  castle,  ud- 
mfstakably  of  Roman  origin,  in  which 
Gerard  of  Metz,  the  first  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine, was  murdered  ages  ago,  and  whose 
walls  be  is  supposed  still  to  haunt  at 
midnight,  calling  for  vengeance  upon  his 
murderers.  Its  long-continued  occupa- 
tion as  a  religious  seminary  has  proved 
unavailing  to  lay  the  unquiet  ghost.  The 
building  is  now  used  as  a  hospital.  High 
above  the  townlet,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
lies  the  pretty  village  of  RiistrofiE.  All 
these  are  historically  interesting  sites. 
For  here,  in  this  peaceful  valley,  bordered 
OD  one  side  by  the  rocks  of  Montenach, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  Stromberg,  the 
French,  having  no  business  to  be  there, 
pitched  a  camp  against  Germany  and  her 
British  allies,  which  Vauban  fortified,  and 
which,  after  that,  became  a  fixed  military 
point.  Pronouncedly  French  is  Sierck  at 
the  present  day,  French  in  speech  and 
French  in  sentiment  There  is  a  delight- 
ful walk  leading  from  it  to  Mensl^rg, 
which,  according  to  the  road  selected,  lies 
four  or  five  miles  distant.  For  the  first 
mrie  you  follow  the  course  of  the  Moselle 
along  the  green  C6te  de  Kirsch,  on  which 
the  cherries,  to  which  it  probably  owes  its 
name,  are  indeed  plentiful,  pursuing  your 
way  through  the  village  of  Kirsch  and 
stnking  ofiE  afterwards  to  the  right,  near 
a  picturesaue  auarry  of  what  looks  like 
porphyry,  but  is  really  bright  red  grau- 
wacke.  And  then  you  dive  into  the  side 
valley  which  leads  straight  up  to  the  castle. 
Here  all  is  fresh  and  green,  leafy  and 
smiling,  till,  beyond  Mandern,  the  stone- 
covered  cone  of  the  Mensberg  hill  rises 
up  steeply  before  you. 

The  castle  itself  is  picturesque  and 
manifestly  of  considerable  antiquity.  For 
several  centuries  it  belonged  to  the 
Knights  of  Sierck.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Templars,  and  if  legend 
speaks  true,  the  devil,  who  clearly  signal- 
ized his  presence,  figuratively  speaking, 
while  Marlborough  was  there,  had  a  hand 
in  it  from  the  very  beginning.  Knight 
Arnold,  whom  the  Templars  sent  with 
sufficient  means  to  superintend  the  build- 
ing, spent  the  money  on  his  own  pleasures. 
Then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  invoked 
the  aid  of  the  devil,  who  appeared,  we 
read,  in  the  shape  of  un  pitit  homme  noir^ 
and  proved  quite  willing  to  afford  the  de- 
sired help  for  the  usual  consideration. 
Sixty  years  of  life  and  health  and  a  gold 
piece  always  in  his  pocket  was  what  Ar- 
nold bargained  for.  He  got  it,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  sixty  years  Satan  astonished 


the  company,  with  whom  the  knight  was 
carousing,  by  his  unexpected  appearance, 
and  unmercifully  carried  off  his  victim 
through  the  opening  wall.  Where  the  wall 
opened  at  Satan's  command,  tradition  will 
have  it  that  never  has  human  hand  been 
able  to  fix  mortar  or  cement.  Supersti- 
tious people  also  say  that  Arnold  still 
visits  his  old  haunts  every  now  and  then, 
and  can  be  plainly  heard  moaning  and 
whining  in  stormy  nights.  This  continued 
uncanniness  is  a  little  surprising,  consid- 
ering that  under  one  of  its  subsequent 
masters  the  castle  became  rather  a  holy 
place.  The  first  historical  record  extant 
referring  to  it  is  of  the  year  1093.  At  that 
time  the  castle  belonged  to  the  Knights  of 
Sierck.  One  of  these,  Jacob  or  James,  was 
in  1439  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Trier 
within  those  very  walls.  In  his  testament 
he  relates  that  the  ceremony  took  place, 
in  the  chapel  situated  in  the  **  Grey 
Tower."  That  is  probably  what  the  Mar- 
quis de  Villars,  in  his  account  of  a  visit 
paid  in  1820,  calls  the  *'  Lanterne."  If  so, 
the  chapel  may  still  be  seen.  There  was 
another  chapel,  described  z&  fort iliganti^ 
on  the  ground  floor;  but  tnat  has  been 
pulled  down  by  an  irreverent  recent  pro- 
prietor, who  required  the  room  for  a  pro- 
saic hangar  or  shed.  The  male  line  of  the 
Siercks  died  out  in  due  course,  and  then 
the  Counts  of  Sayn  and  the  Counts  of 
Sultz  succeeded  by  marriage.  At  the  time 
when  the  castle  harbored  our  illustrious 
countryman,  the  proprietor  was  in  all 
probability  M.  de  Bettainville,  though  it 
may  also  have  been  M.  de  Mazirot. 

In  1807  the  last  noble  owner  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  selling  his 
baronial  estate.  He  disposed  of  it  to  his 
tenant  of  the  time,  M.  Breidt.  At  the 
present  moment  the  castle  is  in  the  hands 
likewise  of  a  peasant  proprietor,  a  German 
from  Prussian  Rhineland,  who,  1  rather 
suspect,  on  account  of  his  nationality,  does 
not  get  on  over  well  with  his  neighbors  at 
Sierck.  Immediately  around  Mensberg 
the  country  is  German.  The  French- 
speaking  people  of  Sierck,  however,  do 
not  seem  to  eye  him  with  favor.  They 
asked  me  rather  invidious  questions  about 
him  which  could  scarcely  be  kindly  meant. 
In  any  case,  he  wants  to  sell ;  and  when 
I  was  there,  though  I  could  not  under- 
stand much  of  his  broad  Rhenish  "  platt,** 
yet  he  conveyed  to  me  clearly  enough  his 
impression  that** people  in  England  had 
very  much  money,"  and  that  one  of  the 
persons  so  encumbered  might  do  worse 
than  buy  his  castle,  interesting  and  pic- 
turesque and  pleasantly  situated  as  It  is. 


s« 

He  also  said  somethiog  about  its  yielding 
a  good  return*  but  be  did  not  enter  into 
particulars,  and  he  would  not  name  a 
price. 

M*  Abel  will  have  it  that  the  name 
Measbergis  a  corruption  from  **Monds- 
berg»**  and  that  this  Dare-topped  hill  was 
tn  pagan  times  a  place  consecrated  to  the 
worship  of  the  moon.  There  is  Montenacb 
near,  and  Maodem  or  Mondcrn,  moreover 
Mondorf,  all  with  " Mond "or  " Mont '*  in 
them,  to  support  this  theory  in  his  opin- 
ion. And  then  there  is  the  Stromberg, 
with  its  Druidical  remains  and  traditions, 
which  show  it  to  have  been  a  noted  place 
for  the  worship,  though  not  of  the  moon, 
of  its  near  relative  in  mythology,  the  more 
powerful  sun. 

Of  this  sun-worship,  one  curious  rite 
has  been  handed  down  to  our  century. 
Whether  the  practice  is  actually  continued 
at  the  present  day  I  know  not,  but  until 
recently,  at  any  rate,  every  midsummer 
night  saw  the  historic  cirimonie  de  la 
roue  enfiammie  duly  observed  on  its  sum- 
mit. On  St.  John*s  eve,  the  organizers  of 
the  ceremony  made  the  round  of  the  vil- 
lages and  farms  in  the  neighborhood,  col- 
lecting the  usual  tribute  of  straw,  which 
was  kept  in  readiness  everywhere  against 
their  visit.  Out  of  this  straw  they  manu- 
factured a  colossal  sheaf,  which  was  fixed 
upon  a  big  pole  as  upon  a  pivot,  so  that  it 
might  be  turned  round  and  round.  After 
the  sounding  of  the  Angelus,  some  hun- 
dreds of  men  marched  up  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  in  solemn  procession,  carrying 
lighted  torches.  No  women  were  allowed 
to  take  part.  When  it  was  quite  dark, 
the  sheaf  was  set  on  fire  and  turned  rap* 
idly  round,  so  as  to  present  the  appearance 
of  a  huge  fiery  wheel  —  the  accepted  and 
well-understood  symbol  of  the  sun.  Sim- 
ilar customs,  not  unlike  the  old  Celtic 
beltan  or  belstien^  survive  likewise  in 
Alsace  and  the  Black  Forest. 

The  Stromberg  is  also  geologically  in* 
teresting.  It  shows  very  plainly  three 
different  rock^  strata,  as  different  in  color 
as  they  are  in  geological  character,  and 
•  hence  contributing  to  the  variety  of  the 
scenery. 

Chftteau  Malbrouk,  occupying  the  high- 
est apex  of  the  Mensberg  Hill,  where  it 
commands  a  fine  and  extensive  view  al- 
most all  round,  lies  ''four-square,"  with  a 
tower  at  each  corner.  Three  of  these 
towers,  named  severally,  the  Marquis  de 
Villars  tells  us,  ICeretour,  Kaltfeldertour, 
and  Kesstour,  are  square,  with  the  outer 
corner  projecting  sharply  in  an  acute 
angle.    The  fourth,  being  the  tallest  and 
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largest,  and  the  most  prominent  featui*e  ia 
the  whole  structure,  is  round,  and  is  called 
the  Lanterne.    The  square  enclosed  with* 
in  the  walls,  a  large    space    measuring 
about  one  hundred  and  fiftv  by  one  faun* 
dred  and  eighty  feet,  is  still  entire.    And 
indeed,  though  exposure  a^id  neglect  have 
evidently  done  their  work,  it  wtU  take  a 
long  time   before    those   huge  walls  of 
eleven  feet  thickness,  and  built  of  good 
hard  stone,  finally  crumble  to  pieces.    On 
the  top,  all  is  in  ruins ;  and,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  the  whole  courtyard,  picturesquely 
dilapidated,  seems  in  keeping  with  the 
walls.    And  all   this    is   so    charmingly 
archaic,  that  you  might  fancy  yourself 
right  in  the  Middle  Ages.    On  your  left, 
as  you  enter,  stands  a  mill  of  the  most 
primitive   pattern,  rather  like    what  we 
see  depicted  in  illustrated  Bibles,  one  big 
stone  working  on  another,  and  turned  by 
a  horse-gear  of   truly    patriarchal    type. 
Ramshackle   sheds    knocked    up   every- 
where,  mediaeval  implements  all  but  falling 
to  pieces,  harness  botched  together  of 
odds  and  ends,  bits  of  architecture  over 
which  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark  would  grow  elo- 
quent, in  juxtaposition  with  agricultural 
gear  which  Arthur  Young  would  have  de- 
scribed as  antiquated  even  in  his  time; 
there  is  none  of  that  modern  spick-and- 
spanness  which  speaks  of  prosperity  and 
high  farming,  but  which  is  so  tiresomely 
prosaic.    Of  course  I  must  clamber  about 
amid  this  dibris^  in  approved  archaeolog- 
ical fashion.    The  dwelling-houae,  adjoin- 
ing the  picturesque,  crenulated  Lantern 
Tower,  is  about  the  only  part  of  the  fabric 
which  is  in  good  repair.    Nothing  could 
hurt  these  rock-like  walls  and  the  solid 
timbers,  which  seem  seasoned  as  if  to 
last  to  eternity.    Over  the  entrance,  plain 
and  conspicuous,  is  the  coat  of  arms  of 
the  ancient  family  of  the  Siercks,  in  a 
field  that  should  be  or,  a  bend,  gules,  with 
three  escallops,  argent.    That  coat  of  arms 
was  well  known  in  the  times  of  chivalry, 
for  it  is  said  in  praise  of  the  Knights  of 
Sierck  that  they  were  '*  toujours  k  la  t6te 
de  la  che Valerie  Lorraine."    Above   are 
four  well-preserved  stone   supports  of  a 
balcony  which  is  gone.      Inside  is  the 
room  in  which  Marlborough  feasted  with 
his  suff  on  the  5th  of  June,  1705,  the  day 
after  his  arrival.     Inside  tliat  is  a  large 
chamber,  in  which    the    proprietor   will 
show  you  such  archaeological  finds  as  he 
has  gathered  on  his  property.    There  are 
plenty  of  real  old  arrow-beaas,  dating  from 
a  time  centuries  before  Marlborough.    He 
tried  to  press  some  of  these  upon  me. 
He  could  well  spare  them,  he  said.    His 
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foeo  foand  them  almost  daily  io  his  fields. 
Then  be  bad  a  piece  of  an  old  war-trum- 
pet, aod  otber  bronze  and  iron  ware.  One 
o£  the  towers  is  now  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  a  granary,  the  wooden  steps  are 
broken,  but  otherwise  the  timbers  are  in 
splendid  condition.  Once  you  get  upon 
the  broad  walls,  you  have  plenty  of  tirra 
Jirma  under  vou.  But  to  climo  up  over 
the  loose  rubbish  is  a  work  of  not  a  little 
danger,  especially  since  all  the  ladders 
seem  rickety.  Of  ^  course  I  must  ascend 
the  Lantern  Tower.  The  man  had  ex- 
cited my  curiosity  by  telling  me  of  a  mys- 
terious inscription.  What  it  was  exactly 
be  could  not  say,  but  he  remembered 
something  like  an  I,  and  a  C,  and  an  M, 
which  might  have  stood  for  '*John 
Churchill  7Duke  oH  Marlborough.*'  It 
might  also  be  something  more  interesting 
still,  for  every  priest  who  comes  to  see  the 
castle — and  there  are  plenty,  he  told  me 
—  is  anxious  to  examine,  and,  if  possible, 
decipher  it.  So,  whatever  it  was,  there 
must  be  something  worth  the  climb. 
With  the  help  of  a  very  long  ladder,  minus 
about  half  its  proper  allowance  of  rungs 
(sometimes  two  or  three  missing  at  a  time), 
and  generally  evidently  not  firm  of  build,  I 
managed  witn  some  peril  to  life  and  limb  to 
dimb  up  through  a  window.  Half-a-dozen 
times  did  I  want  to  desist  from  the  venture, 
not  caring  to  trust  myself  further  to  the 
shaky  ladder.  But  mine  host  encouraged 
me  to  persevere.  From  the  top  there  was 
a  charming  view.  Hills  and  valleys  all 
round,  I  could  see  far  away  into  the  Pala- 
tinate, and  towards  the  Vosges ;  and  there, 
right  opposite,  lay  Mandern,  where  the 
village  swineherd  was  tooting  on  his  old- 
fashioned  born,  to  summon  his  bristly 
charge  for  their  trot  out  among  the 
**ma8t."  The  pig  is  a  grand  institution 
in  Lorraine,  and  held  in  honor  accord- 
ingly. There  is  no  dish  in  a  Lorrain's 
estimatioQ  which  will  compare  with  cochon 
di  lait*  Again,  from  the  tower  I  could 
very  well  trace  the  line  of  march  of  the 
two  armies  in  1705.  There  was  Sierck, 
from  which  the  French  retreated,  and 
Perle,  from  which  Marlborough  advanced. 
There,  close  by,  was  Merschweiler,  in 
which  Lord  Churchill  had  his  headquar- 
ters. And  there,  on  the  other  side,  was 
Retei,  to  which  Vi liars  retreated.  Retel 
was  a  Benedictine  abbey.  And  M.  Sauer, 
the  late  (French)  archivist  of  Metz,  told 
me  that  in  the  possession  of  his  friend,  M. 
Dufr^ne,  lately  dead,  he  had  seen  as  an 
object  of  interest  carefully  preserved  a 
sauv€'gard4^  or  letter  of  protection,  given 
by  Marlborough  to  the  monks  of  that 


place.  If  that  is  correct,  since  Retel  was 
altogether  within  the  French  lines,  it 
shows  what  a  firm  belief  the  local  people 
had  in  Marlborough's  invincibility.  But 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  sauvi* 
garde  was  granted  to  Marienfloss,  because 
M.  Sauer  distinctly  mentioned  that  it  had 
been  given  to  a  Carthusian  monastery; 
and  Marienfloss,  having  been  originally 
Franciscan,  was  Carthusian  after  1414. 

The  promised  inscription  turned  out  a 
disappointment  It  consisted  simply  of 
the  motto  *'  Deo  Servire,"  carved  in  the 
stone  in  old  English  characters,  with  a 
sculptured  hand  pointing  to  it.  You 
could  still  see  traces  of  the  altar.  Here, 
it  is  assumed,  the  archbishop  received  the 
rite  of  consecration. 

Marlborough's  visit  was,  as  Bishop 
Hare,  who  accompanied  the  forces  in  his 
capacity  of  chaplain-general,  calls  it  in  his 
unpublished  correspondence,  a  thoroughly 
**  bad  business."  The  duke  was  then  in 
the  zenith  of  his  fame.  He  had  won  Blen- 
heim. In  the  autumn  of  1704  he  conceived 
what  Alison  rightly  terms  the  **  bold  and 
decisive"  plan  of  pushing  the  war  into 
what  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
enemy's  country.  The  hostile  armies  had 
fought  on  Dutch  and  German  soil  ;  he 
would  move  the  seat  of  war  into  France, 
advancing  along  the  Moselle  and  the  Saar, 
attack  the  enemy  where  he  was  weakest, 
and  his  frontier  was  meagrely  provided 
with  fortresses,  and  so  compel  the  French 
to  spare  the  territory  of  our  allies.  It 
was,  in  principle,  Count  Moltke's  plan  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five  years  after; 
only  Marlborough  would  have  carried  out 
bis  idea  with  ninety  thousand  troops.  In 
1704  he  had  wished  to  take  Saarlouis. 
But  the  delay  —  **  needless  "  as  he  calls  it 
—  in  the  siege  of  Landau,  by  the  fault  of 
our  allies,  rendered  that  impossible.  He 
arranged,  however,  with  Prince  Eugene, 
that  early  in  1705  the  allies  should  take 
the  field,  when  all  that  he  planned  to  do 
would  have  been  perfectly  feasible.  Un- 
fortunately, our  allies,  as  usual,  left  us 
disappointingly  in  the  lurch.  Marlbor- 
ough was  on  the  spot  in  proper  time,  with 
his  forty-two  thousand  men,  all  English 
or  in  English  pay.  But  the  bishops-elec- 
tors of  Trier  and  Mainz  and  the  electors 
palatine  were  to  provide  three  thousand 
horses  for  his  artillery,  and  Prince  Louis 
of  Baden  was  to  bring  up  forty  thousand 
or  fifty  thousand  men  of  the  imperial 
army;  and  both  these  parties  failed  in 
their  engagements.  The  Prince  of  Baden, 
who  was  afterwards  in  consequence  nick* 
named  by  the  army  'Me  prince  des  Louis,** 
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had  had  his  seositive  toes  trodden  upon 
by  Marlborough  at  Blenheim,  and  was, 
moreover,  put  out  at  seeing  Prince  Eugene 
placed  over  him ;  and  so  his  Serenity 
made  his  excuses  and  delayed  his  march, 
and  at  length,  just  at  the  time  when  he 
was  most  wanted  in  the  field,  leisurely 
went  to  take  the  waters  of  Schlangenbad. 

Villars  had,  as  Bishop  Hare  puts  it, 
evidently  "  no  stomach  **  for  fighting  Marl- 
borough ;  he  retreated  before  him  with 
readv  alacrity.  But  while  Prince  Louis 
was  Keeping  the  duke  in  suspense,  another 
French  army  pushed  its  way  into  the 
poorly  garrisoned  Netherlands,  besieged 
the  Dutch  fortresses,  and  things  grew  so 
serious  that  **  express  upon  express  "ar- 
rived in  the  British  camp  imploring  Marl- 
borough to  come  post-haste  to  their  res- 
cue, which  eventually  he  did. 

In  the  face  of  an  overwhelming  mass  of 
evidence,  French  and  English,  to  the  con- 
trary, it  18  a  little  amusing  to  find  Villars 
bragging  that  he  had  *' repelled'*  the  En- 
glish general.  In  a  Frenchman,  indeed, 
that  little  bit  of  buncombe  is  excusable  ; 
that  is  the  way  in  which  French  history  is 
written.  But  it  is  a  trifle  surprising  to  find 
English  Mr.  Murray  accepting  Villars's 
statement,  in  preference  to  the  consensus 
of  other  historians,  and  proclaiming  in  his 
guide-book  that  here,  even  at  Sierck, 
*'  Marshal  Villars  arrested  the  progress  of 
Marlborough."  Marshal  Villars  did  noth- 
ing of  the  kind ;  he  retreated  most  accom- 
modatingly. It  was  the  faithless  Prince 
Louis  who  arrested  the  duke*s  progress. 

The  local  people  tell  a  curious  story  of 
the  way  in  which  Mensberg  was  captured 
by  the  English.  Villars,  finding  himself 
compelled  to  retire,  left  the  old  castle 
garrisoned  by  twelve  hommes  d'^ilite^  fur- 
nished by  the  governor  of  Sierck,  and 
forty  villageois  bien  armis.  Of  course 
the  little  garrison  had  to  be  on  the  qui 
vive^  so  the  drawbridge  was  kept  pulled 
up  and  the  gates  were  carefully  locked. 
One  dark  night  the  old  sergeant  com- 
manding the  watch  was  surprised  to  hear 
outside  a  woman's  cries,  uttered  in  plain- 
tive tones.  Sure  enough,  there  was  a 
woman  standing  at  the  gate,  a  nun.  When 
questioned,  she  said  that  she  was  **  Soeur 
Claire,"  from  a  convent  at  Trier,  which 
the  micriants  d  Anf^lais  had  seized,  turn- 
ing the  poor  inmates  out  of  the  city  as 
touches  inutiUs;  she  was  making  her  way 
to  her  relatives  at  Diedenhofen,  but  had 
been  overtaken  by  the  night ;  would  they, 
**  for  Christ's «ake,"  be  merciful  and  take 
her  in.    The  sergeant  was  a  pious  man. 


and  kind  of  disposition ;  so  he  had  the 
bridge  lowered  and  gave  ** Claire"  food 
and  comfortable  quarters,  warning  her, 
however  —  she  is  described  as  a  good* 
looking  young  woman  —  that  she  must 
quit  the  fortress  next  morning.  Next 
morning,  accordingly,  the  soldiers  took 
her  out  and  put  her  on  her  way  to  Dieden- 
hofen. But  scarcely  had  they  lelt  her, 
when,  to  their  astonishment,  she  turned 
slick  round  and  pursued  the  road  to  Lux- 
emburg. A  few  days  after  the  English 
appeared  before  Mensberg,  and  sum- 
moned the  garrison  to  surrender.  The 
latter  begged  a  short  respite  for  consid- 
eration, and  theq  reluctantly  opened  the 
gates.  The  duke,  we  are  told,  had  laid 
down  a  strict  rule  for  the  campaign,  direct- 
ing that  every  enemy  taken  with  weapons 
in  his  hands  should  be  shot.  Under  that 
rule  the  garrison  were  doomed,  and  every- 
thing was  promptly  got  ready  for  execu- 
tion. At  the  very  last  moment  up  gallops 
a  young  oflScer,  Marlborough's  nephew, 
with  a  Tetter  of  pardon  for  the  sergeant. 
It  was  "  Sister  Claire."  **  You  have  spared 
my  life,"  he  called  out  to  the  sergeant,  *'  I 
will  spare  yours;  we  are  quits." 

Thisis,  of  course,  a  mere  legend.  What 
may  possibly  have  given  rise  to  it  is  that, 
as  we  read  in  Hare^  letters,  at  Perle,  the 
duke's  French  valet,  venturing  too  far  out- 
side the  English  lines,  got  taken  by  his 
own  countrymen,  and  in  his  fright,  like  a 
fool,  intending  to  ensure  his  safety,  gave 
himself  out  for  a  deserter.  As  the  duke's 
private  servant  he  would  have  been  set 
free;  as  a  professing  deserter,  he  was 
watched  with  suspicion  as  a  supposed  spy 
and  bettered  bis  case  in  no  wise. 

From  Marlborough's  despatches  and 
other  contemporary  sources,  including 
Bishop  Hare's  manuscript  letters  from  the 
camp,  we  learn  pretty  well  what  really 
took  place.  In  1702  the  French  had,  by  a 
quite  unjustified  coup  de  main^  seized  Lor- 
raine. Under  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  thev 
were  entitled  to  march  their  troops  through 
Lorraine.  They  marched  them  into 
Nancy,  and  there  brusquely  announced 
their  intention:  **J'y  suis,  j'yrestel'* 
We  have  a  letter  from  Duke  Leopold  and 
his  minister,  Sauter,  reporting  this  occur- 
rence to  his  envov  at  Vienna,  Count  Han 
et  Martignv*  And  poor  Leopold,  it  is  said, 
though  feeling  keenly  the  indignity  of  his 
position,  was  above  all  things  anxious,  in 
the  interest  of  his  people,  to  spare  them 
the  horrors  of  a  war  and  to  stop  the  allies, 
his  friends,  from  exercising  their  right 
and  invading  the  territory  to  drive  the 
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French  out.  Accordingly,  he  was  not 
over«much  delighted  to  find  Marlborough 
approaching  his  borders. 

In  1705,  understanding,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  what  Marlborough  intended,  Vil- 
lars,  summoned  to  the  command  from  the 
depths  of  the  Cevennes,  took  his  meas- 
ures accordingly.  With  what  difficulty  an 
adequate  force  was  mustered  we  learn 
from  Voltaire's  "Si^le  de  Louis  XIV." 
However,  somehow  or  other,  fifty-live 
thousand  men  were  put  in  the  field.  "  £x- 
cellentes  troupes,*'  Villars  says,  **pleioes 
d'ardeur  et  de  courage,'*  and,  as  onensive 
warfare  was  out  of  the  question  on  this 
point,  the  country  beyond  Sierck  was  laid 
waste.  In  Sierck  and  along  the  heights, 
Villars  took  up  a  position  which  he  him- 
self described,  one  or  two  dap  before 
Marlborough's  appearance,  in  these 
words :  **  Here  is  a  fine  place  to  meet  an 
enemy ;  the  best  ground  in  the  world  to 
fight  on  a  good  occasion.*'  The  French 
lines  stretched  from  the  heights  of  the 
Moselle,  opposite  Retel,  over  Montenach 
heights,  the  Coteau  d'Altenberg,  the 
Ferme  de  Kiinsberg,  to  the  villages  of 
Friisching  and  Kerling,  to  the  brook  of 
Kdnigsmachern. 

A  few  days  after,  Marlborough  ap- 
proached at  the  head  of  his  motley  force, 
consisting  of  English,  Dutch,  Danes, 
Liinenburgers,  Hanoverians,  etc.,  having 
crossed  the  Moselle  at  Igel  and  the  Saar  at 
Consarbriick.  "  This  march,**  says  Bishop 
Hare,  "for  the  length  of  it,  I  consider  a 
masterpiece."  "The  opportunity,*'  he 
goes  on,  "  should  have  been  tempting  for 
the  enemv  to  oppose  the  invaders,  had  the 
marshal  bad  any  stomach  for  it.'*  But 
"stomach**  he  evidently  had  none.  No 
opposition  of  any  kind  was  offered.  On 
the  contrary,  as  soon  as  the  French  heard 
of  the  English  being  at  Perle,  they  made 
what  haste  they  could  to  get  away  from 
Sierck,  being  fifty-five  thousand  against 
our  forty-two  thousand.  "It  was  divert- 
ing to  see  the  marshal  retiring,**  writes 
Hare.  Already  at  that  time  the  French 
troops  began  to  desert;  so  Marlborough 
was  kept  pretty  well  informed  concerning 
their  condition.  The  French  retired  to 
Retel,  and  Marlborough  pushed  on  to 
what  he  called  the  "Camp  d*Elft"— it 
should  be  "  Eft "  —  of  which  Castle  Mens- 
berg  was  the  centre.  Here,  accordingly, 
he  fixed  his  quarters,  and  here  he  waited 
twelve  weary  days  for  the  three  thousand 
horses  for  the  artillery,  and  for  the  Ger- 
man troops  under  Prince  Louis  of  Baden, 
to  come  up.  They  were,  as  Hare  says, 
"continually  coming,  and  never  came." 


Had  the  prince  at  least  been  honest  about 
it,  the  .English  would  have  known  where 
they  were,  and  been  spared  much  hard- 
ship, and  Marlborough  much  anxiety. 
Bishop  Hare,  in  his  unpublished  letters, 
suggests  that  the  French  at  headquarters 
were  well  aware  of  the  hitch,  and  therefore 
did  not  send  Villars  the  reinforcements 
which  he  demanded.  Villars  was  "  strongly 
encamped  with  a  wood  and  two  ruisseaus 
before  him,  besides  the  hollow  way  be- 
tween us,  which  is  very  deep  and  broad." 
"Villars  ne  pouvait^tre  attaqu^  de  front,'* 
says  a  French  writer  in  the  "Austrasie." 
It  would,  indeed,  have  been  sheer  folly  in 
an  inferior  force  to  attack  him.  "We 
could  neither  make  a  siege  without  artil- 
lery, nor  attack  their  army  without  more 
troops."  And  there  the  English  were,  on 
"  Hungry  Hill,"  as  the  soldiers  christened 
their  starvation  quarters.  "  Sure,  never 
army  passed  fifteen  such  tedious  days. 
The  soldiers  will  remember  this  camp, 
one  while;  both  forage  and  provisions 
were  very  scarce,  and  neither  to  be  had 
after  the  two  or  three  first  days  within  any 
reasonable  distance,  the  country  being  of 
itself  extremely  bad,  and  made  still  worse 
by  a  strange  and  unnatural  season,  such 
as  has  not  been  known  even  here  above 
once  in  the  memory  of  man.** 

As  Marlborough  complains  to  Harley, 
the  weather  was  exceptionally  cold,  which 
might,  he  thought,  account  for  the  large 
number  of  desertions  from  the  English 
camp.  He  begs  that  deserters  may  be 
watched  for  in  the  English  ports,  and 
seized  and  punished  "for  an  example." 
Of  these  desertions  our  commissariat  un- 
fortunately did  not  get  the  benefit.  For, 
as  Hare  writes,  if  our  men  deserted  home, 
in  still  larger  numbers  did  the  French 
desert  to  the  English,  so  that  the  matter 
became  serious.  There  were  too  manv 
mouths  already  for  the  supply  of  food. 
"All  this  time  the  poor  devils  who  had 
taken  so  much  pains  to  come  so  far  lay 
starving  in  a  cursed  camp,  under  an  impos- 
sibility of  doing  anything." 

The  duke  grew  anxious.  "He  uses 
not  to  make  complaint,  but  nobody's  coun- 
tenance speaks  more."  His  entourage 
feared  that  he  might  be  taken  downright 
ill.  At  length,  under  pressure  from  the 
distressed  Dutch,  who  sent  "express 
upon  express,"  on  the  15th  of  June,  the 
army  were  given  orders  to  hold  themselves 
in  readiness  to  march.  Never  was  order 
more  welcome.  On  the  fifteenth,  at  mid- 
night, the  retreat  began,  the  troops  march- 
ing back  to  their  old  camping-ground  at 
Cons  and  Igel,  twenty  squadrons  guarding 
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the  rear.  **  But  the  mardcbal  was  very 
civil,  and  let  us  eo  off  without  giving  us 
the  least  disturbance.  It  happened  un- 
fortunately," the  chaplain-general  goes 
on,  "  to  be  a  very  wet  night,  the  first  rain 
we  have  had  a  long  time,  till  about  ten 
next  morning.  This  made  a  march,  which 
was  in  itself  very  long,  exceedingly  fatigu- 
ing; tho'  if  the  men  might  have  had  their 
choice,  I  believe  they  would  have  gone  it 
rather  than  stayed  at  Elf  t  a  day  longer." 

Thus  ended,  owing  to  German  dilatori- 
ness,  a  **  noble  enterprise,"  a  plan  which, 
if  carried  out,  must  have  altered  the  posi- 
tion of  the  contending  countries  materially 
for  the  year,  and  might  have  ended  the 
war.  Marlborough  felt  his  disappointment 
keenly,  as  Villars  puts  it,  '*  almost  lilce  a 
defeat."  At  any  rate,  he  did  not  wish  to 
be  misunderstood  by  his  opponent,  and  so 
he  wrote  to  Villars :  "  Rendez-moi  la  jus- 
tice de  croire  que  ma  retraite  est  la  faute 
du  Prince  de  Bade  et  que  je  vous  dstime 
encore  plus  que  je  ne  suis  f^ch6  contre 
lui."  Villars  makes  fun  of  this  as  a  mere 
pretence.  He  pretends  that  the  army 
under  Marlborough  was  overwhelmingly 
superior  in  numbers  to  his  own,  that  the 
whole  German  contingent  was  with  the 
duke,  and  that  the  latter,  to  put  it  in  plain 
English,  *•  funked  "  a  battle.  The  English 
quitted  the  camp,  he  says,  in  such  absolute 
silence  that  he  was  not  aware  of  it  till  too 
late,  or  he  would  have  been  down  upon 
them.  He  wrote  to  his  king :  **  II  me 
semble  que  Dieu,  protecteur  des  armes 
de  Votre  Majesty,  avait  marqu^  k  ce  mnd 
nombre  d'ennemis  les  termes  auMls  de- 
vaient  respecter.  On  les  a  empich^s  de 
mettre  le  pied  sur  vos  terres.  Le  poste 
que  votre  arm^e  a  occup^  ^tait  pr^is^ 
ment  sur  la  frontiire  de  ses  ^tats." 

Villars  turned  the  duke*s  stealthy  de- 
parture to  good  account  for  a  laugh  against 
a  poor  Lorrain  envoy  who  was  brought  up 
as  a  prisoner  by  his  outposts,  having  been 
seized  with  a  safe-conduct  from  Marlbor- 
ough in  his  hands.  There  was  another 
Lorrain  envoy  with  Villars  at  the  time. 
The  latter  said,  ••  Tell  your  master  what 
has  happened  to  you,  and  that  the  same 
fate  awaits  himself  according  to  the  deci- 
sion which  he  may  make  in  his  alliance 
between  France  and  the  emperor." 

Marlborough  pushed  on  to  the  Nether- 
lands, and  still  managed  to  obtain  laurels 
in  that  ^ear.  But  he  felt  it  difficult  to  get 
over  his.  disappointment  at  Mensberg. 
When  he  reached  Drybom,  he  wrote  to 
the  duchess  and  to  Godolphin,  expressing 
to  the  former  his  sense  of  humiliation,  and 
to  the  latter  his  desire  to  be  allowed  to 


retire  from  service  at  the  end  of  tl«  cam- 
paign. 

I  left  Mensberg  much  less  crestfallen. 
I  had  had  a  glorious  walk  and  some  fine 
views,  and  had  seen  an  interesting  site 
and  building.  But  Arnold  de  Sierck*s 
devil  must  baulk  me  in  some  little  way,  or 
he  would  belie  his  character.  Mv  friends 
at  the  castle  had  confided  to  me  that  there 
was  a  curious  old  chronicle  relating  to  the 
castle  in  the  possession  of  an  old  facteur 
(that  is,  a  postman)  at  Sierck;  that  chron- 
icle, of  course,  I  was  anxious  to  see.  With 
some  difficulty  I  found  the  facteur^  who 
had  lent  the  manuscript  to  the  curi  for 
inspection,  and  for  the  preparation  of  a 
notice  to  be  published.  The  curi  was 
most  civil,  and  asked  me,  as  French  curit^ 
when  they  are  students,  are  fond  of  asking, 
what  was  the  correct  pronunciation  of  cer- 
tain English  words,  carefully  laid  by  for 
such  an  occasion.  But  the  manuscript 
turned  out  to  be  a  poor,  incorrect  copy  of 
something  I  had  already  seen  at  Metz.  I 
was  much  questioned  about  the  inhabitants 
of  the  castle.  **  Est-ce-qu*on  ;i  ^t^  com- 
plaisant ?  "  "  Very,"  I  was  bound  to  reply. 
And  back  I  went  along  that  route  de 
ThianvilU^  which  has  been  called  U  gri- 
nier  de  MefM,  znd  hskd  ample  opportunity 
of  satisfying  myself  of  the  truth  of  the 
Lorntin  saying  which,  not  without  justice, 
affirms  that  "  les  plus  beaux  villages  bor- 
dent  le  cours  de  la  Moselle." 

Henry  W.  Wolff.  . 


From  The  SpMkar. 
THE  OMNIBUS. 

All  that  follows  was  spoken  in  a  small 
tavern,  a  stone's  throw  from  Cheapside, 
the  day  before  I  left  London.  It  was 
spoken  in  a  dull  voice,  across  a  greasy 
tablecloth,  and  amid  an  atmosphere  so 
thick  with  the  reek  of  cooking  that  one 
longed  to  change  it  for  the  torrid  street 
again,  to  broil  in  an  ampler  furnace.  Old 
Tom  Pickford  spoke  it,  who  has  been  a 
clerk  for  fifty-two  years  in  Tweedy 's  East 
India  warehouse,  and  in  all  that  time  has 
never  been  out  of  London ;  but  when  he 
takes  a  holiday,  spends  it  in  hanging  about 
Tweedy 's  and  observing  that  unlovely 
place  of  business  from  the  outside.  The 
dust,  if  not  the  iron,  of  Tweed v*s  has  en- 
tered into  his  soul ;  and  Tweeay's  young 
men  know  him  as  ''The  Mastodon."  He 
is  a  thin,  bald  septuagenarian,  with  sloping 
shoulders  and  a  baibit  of  regarding  the 
pavement  when  he  walks,  so  that  he  seems 
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to  steer  his  way  by  instinct  rather  than 
sight.  In  general  he  keeps  silence  while 
eating  his  chop;  and  on  this  occasion 
there  was  something  unnatural  in  his  ut- 
terance, a  divorce  of  manner  between  the 
speaker  and  his  words  such  as  one  would 
expect  in  a  Sybil  disclaiming  under  stress 
of  the  ffod.  I  fancied  it  had  something  to 
do  witn  a  black  necktie  that  he  wore  in- 
stead of  the  blue  bird's-eye  cravat  familiar 
toTweedy's;  and  with  his  extraordinary 
conduct  in  refusing  to-day  the  chop  that 
the  waiter  brought,  and  limiting  his  lunch 
to  cheese  and  lettuce. 

Having  pulled  the  lettuce  to  pieces,  he 
pushed  himself  back  a  little  from  the 
table,  looked  over  his  spectacles  at  me, 
then  at  the  tablecloth,  and  began  in  a 
dreamy  voice  :  — 

'*01d  Gabriel  is  dead.  I  heard  the 
news  at  the  office  this  morning,  and  went 
out  and  bought  a  black  tie.  I  am  the 
oldest  man  in  Tweedy 's  now  —  older  by 
six  years  than  Sam  Collins,  who  conies 
next;  so  there  is  no  mistake  about  it. 
Sam  is  looking  for  the  place ;  I  saw  it  in 
his  eye  when  he  told  me,  and  I  expect 
hell  get  it.  But  Vm  the  oldest  clerk  in 
Tweedy's.  Only  God  Almighty  can  alter 
that,  and  tt*s  very  satisfactory  to  me.  I 
don't  care  about  the  money.  Sam  Collins 
will  be  stuck  up  over  it,  like  enough  ;  but 
he*ll  never  write  a  hand  like  Gabriel's,  not 
if  be  lives  to  be  a  hundred ;  and  he  knows 
it,  and  knows  1*11  be  there  to  remind  him 
of  it.  Gabriel's  was  a  beautiful  fist  —  so 
small,  too,  if  he  chose.  Why,  once,  in  his 
spare  hours,  he  wrote  out  all  the  Psalms, 
with  the  headings,  on  one  side  of  a  folio 
sheet,  and  had  it  framed  and  hung  up  in 
his  parlor,  out  at  Shepherd's  Bush.  He 
died  in  the  night — oh,  yes,  auite  easily. 
He  was  down  at  the  office  all  yesterday, 
and  spoke  to  me  as  brisk  as  a  bird.  They 
found  him  dead  in  his  bed  this  morning. 

**I  seem  cut  up  about  it?  Well,  not 
exactly.  Ah,  you  noticed  that  I  refused 
my  chop  to-day.  Bless  your  soul,  that's 
not  on  Gabriel's  account.  1  am  well  on 
in  years,  and  I  suppose  it  would  be  nat- 
ural of  me  to  pity  old  men,  and  expect 
pity.  But  I  can't ;  no,  //'x  onfy  the  young 
that  I  pity.  If  you  must  know,  I  didni 
take  a  chop  to-day  because  I  haven't  the 
money  in  my  pocket  to  pay  for  it.  You 
see  there  was  this  black  tie  that  I  gave 
eighteenpence  for;  but  something  else 
happened  this  morning  that  I'll  tell  you 
about* 

'*  I  came  down  in  a  'bus  as  usual.  You 
remember  what  muggv  weather  it  was  up 
to  ten  o'clock  ^  though  you  wouldn't  think 
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It,  to  feel  the  heat  now.  Well,  the  'bus 
was  packed,  inside  and  ont.  At  leasts 
there  was  just  room  for  one  more  inside 
when  we  pulled  up  by  Charing  Cross,  and 
there  he  got  in  —  a  boy  with  a  stick  and  a 
bundle  in  a  blue  handkerchief. 

'*  He  wasn't  more  than  thirteen ;  bound 
for  the  Docks,  you  could  tell  at  a  glance ; 
and  by  the  way  he  looked  about  you  could 
tell  as  easily  that  in  stepping  outside 
Charing  Cross  Station  he'd  set  foot  on 
London  stones  for  th«  first  time.  God 
knows  how  it  struck  him  — the  slush  and 
drizzle,  the  ugly  shop-fronts,  the  horses 
slipping  in  the  brown  mud,  the  crowd  on 
the  pavement  pushing  him  this  side  and 
that.  The  poor  little  chap  was  standing 
in  the  midcUe  of  it  with  dazed  eyes,  like 
a  hare's,  when  the  'bus  pulled  up.  His 
eyelids  were  pink  and  swollen ;  but  he 
yvasn't  crying,  though  he  wanted  to.  In- 
stead, he  gave  a  gulp  as  he  came  on  board 
with  stick  and  bundle,  and  tried  to  look 
brave  as  a  lion. 

**I'd  have  given  worlds  to  speak  to 
him;  but  I  couldn't.  On  my  word,  sir,  I 
should  have  cried.  It  wasn't  so  much 
the  little  chap's  look.  But  to  the  knot  of 
bis  bundle  there  was  tied  a  bunch  of  cot- 
tage flowers  —  sweet  williams,  boy's  love, 
and  a  rose  or  two  —  and  the  sight  and 
smell  of  them  in  that  stufiEy  omnibus  were 
like  tears  on  thirsty  eyelids.  It*s  the 
young  that  I  pity,  sir.  For  Gabriel,  in 
his  bed  up  at  Shepherd's  Bush,  there's  no 
more  to  be  said,  as  far  as  I  can  see ;  and 
as  for  me,  I'm  the  oldest  clerk  in  Tweedy's, 
which  is  very  satisfactory.  It's  the  young 
faces,  set  towards  the  road  along  which 
we  have  travelled,  that  trouble  me.  Some- 
tiroes,  sir,  I  lie  awake  in  my  lodgings  and 
listen,  and  the  whole  of  this  London  seems 
filled  with  the  sound  of  children's  feet 
running,  and  I  can  sob  aloud.  You  may 
say  that  it  is  only  selfishness,  and  what  I 
really  pity  is  my  own  boyhood.  I  dare  say 
you're  right.  It's  certain  that,  as  1  kept 
glancing  at  the  boy  and  his  sea-kit,  and 
his  bunch  of  flowers,  my  mind  went  back 
to  the  January  morning,  sixty-five  years 
back,  when  the  coach  took  me  ofi[  for  the 
first  time  from  the  village  where  I  was 
born,  to  a  London  charity  school.  I  was 
worse  off  than  the  boy  in  the  omnibus,  for 
I  had  just  lost  father  and  mother.  Yet  it  / 
was  the  sticks  and  stones  and  flower-beds 
that  I  mostly  thought  of.  I  went  round 
and  said  good-bye  to  the  lilacs,  and  told 
them  to  be  in  flower  by  the  time  I  came 
back.  I  said  to  the  rose-bush, '  You  must 
be  as  high  as  my  window  next  May; 
you  know  you  only  missed  it  by  three 
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inches  last  sommer.'  Then  I  went  to  the 
cow*house,  and  kissed  the  cows  one  by 
one.  They  were  to  be  sold  by  auction  the 
very  next  week,  but  I  guessed  nothing  of 
it,  and  ordered  them  not  to  forget  me« 
And  last  I  looked  at  the  swallows'  nests 
under  the  thatch  —  the  last  year's  nests  ^ 
and  told  myself  that  they  would  be  filled 
again  when  I  returned.  'I  remembered 
this ;  and  how  I  stretched  out  my  hands  to 
the  place  from  the  coach-top ;  and  how  at 
Reading,  where  we  stopped,  I  spent  the 
two  shillings  that  I  possessed  in  a  cocoa- 
nut  and  a  bright  clasp-knife ;  and  how  I 
broke  the  knife  in  opening  the  nut ;  and 
how,  when  I  opened  it,  the  nut  was  sour ; 
and  how  I  cried  myself  to  sleep,  and  woke 
in  London. 

**  The  young  men  in  Tweedy's,  though 
they  respect  my  long-standing  there,  make 
fun  of  me  at  times,  because  I  never  take, 
a  holiday  in  the  country.  Why,  sir,  I  dare 
noU  1  should  wander  back  to  my  old  vil- 
lage, and  —  Well,  I  know  how  it  would 
be  then.  I  should  find  it  smaller  and 
meaner;  I  should  search  about  for  the 
flowers  and  nests,  and  listen  for  the  music 
that  I  knew  sixty-five  vears  ago,  and  re- 
member ;  and  they  would  not  be  discover* 
able.  Also  every  face  would  stare  at  roe ; 
for  all  the  faces  I  know  are  dead*  Then 
I  should  think  I  had  missed  my  way  and 
come  to  the  wrong  place ;  or  (worse)  that 
no  such  spot  ever  existed,  and  I  have  been 
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cheating  myself  all  these  years;  that,  la 
fact,  I  was  mad  all  the  while,  and  have  no 
stable  reason  for  existing  —  I,  the  oldest 
clerk  in  Tweedy's  I  To  be  sure,  there 
would  be  my  parents'  head-stones  in  the 
churchyard.  But  what  are  they,  if  the 
churchyard  itself  is  changed? 

"As  it  is,  with  /300 per  annum  and 
enough  laid  by  to  keep  him,  if  I  fail,  an 
old  ^chelor  has  no  reason  to  grumble. 
But  the  sight  of  that  little  chap's  nosegay 
and  the  thought  of  the  mother  who  tied  it 
there,  made  my  heart  swell  as  I  fancy 
the  earth  must  swell  when  rain  is  com- 
ing. His  eyes  filled  once  and  he  brushed 
them  under  pretence  of  pulling  his  cap 
forward,  and  stole  a  glance  round  to  see  if 
any  one  had  noticed  him.  The  other 
passengers  were  busy  with  their  own 
thoughts,  and  I  pretended  to  stare  out  of 
the  window  opposite ;  but  there  was  the 
drop,  sure  enough,  on  his  band  as  he  laid 
it  on  his  lap  again. 

**  He  was  bound  for  the  Docks  and 
thence  for  the  open  sea,  and  I,  that  was 
bound  for  Tweedy*s  only,  had  to  get  out 
at  the  top  of  Cheapside.  I  know  the 
'bus-conductor  —  a  very  honest  man  — 
and,  in  getting  out,  I  slipped  balf-a-crown 
into  his  nand  to  {cive  to  the  boy,  with  my 
blessing,  at  his  journey's  end.  When  1 
picture  his  face,  sir,  I  wish  I  had  made  it 
^v^  shillings,  and  gone  without  a  new  tie 
and  dinner  altogether."  Q. 


A  Turkish  "Daughter  op  trs  Rbgi- 
MBNT."— The  St  Petersburg  correspondent 
of  the  DaUff  Neat  tells  the  following  pretty 
story  of  a  **  daughter  of  the  re«;iment.''  Dur- 
ing the  Russo- Turkish  war  a  private  in  the 
Kcxholm  Regiment  when  in  Bulgaria  found  a 
little  Turkish  girl  about  four  years  old,  who 
had  been  abandoned  by  her  father  and  mother. 
The  soldier  took  the  little  one  to  his  officers, 
who  resolved  to  adopt  it  The  child,  who 
was  sufiEering  from  want  of  food,  soon  recov- 
ered, and  told  her  protectors  that  her  name 
was  Aish.  As  soon  as  peace  had  been  signed 
and  the  Russians  were  allowed  to  enter  Con- 
stantinople the  colonel  bought  a  quantity  of 
dresses  for  '*  the  young  lady,"  and  "  a  hat 
with  a  real  garden  of  flowers  upon  it"  When 
the  regiment  returned  to  Warsaw  the  officers 
resolved  to  do  their  best  for  the  girl.  They 
imposed  upon  themselves  an  income-tax  of 
one  per  cent,  and  resolved  to  pay  to  **the 
Aish  fund  "  ten  copecks  of  each  game  of 
cards  used  at  the  regimental  club,  etc  Aish, 
who  meanwhile  had  been  christened  under 
the  name  of  Maria  Kexholmskaia,  was  then 


placed  at  the  Maria  College  for  young  girls 
at  Warsaw.  Twelve  years  have  passed  and 
Maria  Kexholmskaia  has  become  a  pretty 
girl,  and  has  just  finished  her  college  studies. 
The  regiment  gave  a  flu  in  her  honor  a  few 
days  ago ;  then  a  state  dinner,  during  which 
the  oldest  non-commissioned  officers  of  the 
regiment.  In  the  name  of  all  the  privates,  pre- 
sented a  holy  image,  and  in  the  evening  there 
was  a  ball.  As  a  sign  of  her  gratitude,  Maria 
Kexholmskaia  presented  the  regiment  with  a 
large  velvet  cushion,  on  which  she  had  em- 
broidered in  gold  the  monogram  of  the  regi- 
ment and  exact  copies  of  all  the  decorations 
and  medals  the  regiment  has  received  for  its 
sal  Ian  try.  In  one  ol  the  comers  she  had  em- 
broidered **  Masha  (or  Maria)  Kexholmskaia, 
24th  January,  1878  —  19th  June,  1890. "  The 
emperor  of  Austria  is  the  chief  of  the  regi- 
ment, and  it  is  supposed  that  he  will  do  some- 
thing to  show  his  interest  in  the  daughter  of 
his  regiment,  who  is  now  staying  with  Gen- 
eral Panjoutin,  commander  of  the  nth  Divi- 
sion, the  officer  who  commanded  the  Kexholm 
Regiment  when  little  Aish  was  found. 
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TO  THE   UNATTAINABLE,  ETC. 


TO  THE  UNATTAINABLE. 

DsAR»  how  many  the  songs  I  bring  to  you 

Woven  o£  dream-stuffs,  pleasure,  and  pain, 
Afl  the  songs  of  my  life  I  sing  to  you, 

And  you  hear,  and  answer  again. 
Though  no  rhyme  do  your  dear  lips  say  to  me, 

Yet,  my  poet,  sweet  songs  you  bring ; 
When  you  smile,  then  the  angels  play  to  me 

Tunes  to  the  silent  songs  you  sing. 

All  my  soul  goes  forth  in  a  song  to  you, 

All  my  deeds  for  your  sake  are  done. 
All  my  laurels  and  bays  belong  to  you. 

In  your  name  are  my  battles  won. 
Just  by  living  you  make  life  dear  to  me, 

Though  your  lips  neverspeak  my  name ; 
'Tis  your  hands  that  in  dreams  appear  to  me. 

Bringing  me  all  that  I  ask  of  fame. 

What  though  here  you  are  wholly  lost  to  me, 

Though  you  never  will  know  or  see, 
Though  life's  pain  be  this  worship's  cost  to 
me, 

Am  I  not  richer  than  great  kings  be  ? 
Have  I  not  you,  in  the  holiest  heart  of  me  — 

You,  in  the  eyes  which  see  you  alone  ? 
Shall  I  not  rise  to  your  soul*  which  is  part  of 
me, 

Till  you  shall  meet  me  and  know  your  own  ? 

Longman's  Masazioe.  £.   NESBIT. 


HOME. 

A  LITTLE  room  with  scanty  grace 

Of  drapery  or  ordered  ease ; 

White  dimity  and  well-scrubbed  boards  — 

But  there *s  a  hum  of  laden  bees 

And  sunshine  in  the  quiet  place. 

And  scent  that  honeysuckle  hoards. 

Outside,  the  little  garden  glows 

With  sun-warmed  leaves  and  blossoms  bright; 

Beyond  lie  pasture,  elm,  and  wood 

Where  trail  the  briony  and  wild  rose, 

Where  grow  the  blossoms  of  delight 

In  an  inviolate  solitude. 

Through  that  green  land  there  blows  an  air 
That  cools  my  forehead  even  here 
In  this  sad  city's  riotous  roar; 
And  from  that  little  room  I  hear 
The  echo  of  a  life-long  prayer, 
And  the  world's  voice  is  heard  no  more. 
Leisure  Hour.  £•  NeSBIT. 


The  wind  had  from  the  almond  flung 

Red  blossoms  round  her  feet. 
On  hazel-boughs  the  catkins  hung. 
The  willow  blooms  grew  sweet  ^ 
Palm  willows,  fragrant  with  the  Spring,  she 

said. 
He  always  found  the  first,  —  but  he  is  dead. 


Right  golden  was  the  crocus  flame. 
And,  touched  with  purest  green, 
The  small  white  flower  of  stainless  name 
Above  the  ground  was  seen. 
He  used  to  love  the  white  and  gold,  i^he  said ; 
The  snowdrops  come  again,  and  he  is  dead. 

I  would  not  wish  him  back,  she  cried. 

In  this  dark  world  of  ]Sain. 
For  him  the  joys  of  life  abide, 
For  me  its  griefs  remain. 
I  would  not  wish  him  back  again,  she  said. 
But  Spring  is  hard  to  bear  now  he  is  dead. 

Annie  Matheson. 


DOROTHY. 


Dorothy  is  debonair ; 
Little  count  hath  she  or  care ; 
All  her  gold  is  in  her  hair. 

And  the  freshness  of  the  Spring 
Round  this  old  world  seems  to  cling 
When  you  hear  her  laugh  or  sing. 

On  her  sunny  way  she  goes ; 
Much  she  wonders  —  little  knows 
Love's  as  yet  a  folded  rose. 

All  her  smiles  in  dimples  die ; 
Glad  is  she,  nor  knows  she  why 
Just  to  live  is  ecstasy  1 

Lightly  lie  the  chains,  methinks, 
That  have  daisies  for  their  links ; 
Youth's  the  fount  where  Pleasure  drinks. 

Dorothy  is  debonair ; 

Little  count  hath  she  or  care, 

Sunshine  in  her  heart  and  hair. 

M.  Hedderwick  Browne. 

Chjunber^  Journal. 


IRELAND. 


In  the  wild  and  lurid  desert,  in  the  thunder- 
travelled  ways, 
'Neath  the  night  that  ever  hurries  to  the  dawn 

that  still  delays. 
There  she  clutches  at  illusions,  and  she  seeks 

a  phantom  goal 
With  the  unattaining  passion  that  consumes 

the  unsleeping  soul : 
And  calamity  enfolds  her,  like  the  shadow  of 

a  ban, 
And  the  niggardness  of  nature  makes  the 

misery  of  man : 
And  in  vain  the  hand  is  stretched  to  lift  her, 

stumbling  in  the  gloom. 
While  she  follows  the  mad  fen-fire  that  cox^ 

ducts  her  to  her  doom. 
Spectator.  W. 
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From  The  Coatemponry  Review. 
THB  ORIGINS  OF  THE  COMMON  LAW. 

BY  SIR  FREDERICK  POLLOCK. 

It  has  been  usual  for  writers  commenc- 
iog  the  exposition  of  any  particular  sys- 
tem of  law  to  undertake,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  philosophical  discussion  of 
the  nature  of  laws  in  general,  and  defini- 
tion of  the  most  general  notions  of  juris- 
prudence. I  purposely  refrain  from  any 
such  undertaking.  The  philosophical 
analysis  and  definition  of  law  belongs,  in 
my  judgment,  neither  to  the  historical 
nor  to  the  dogmatic  science  of  law,  but  to 
the  theoretical  part  of  politics.  A  phi- 
losopher who  is  duly  willing  to  learn 
from  lawyers  the  things  of  their  own  art 
is  full  as  likely  to  handle  the  topic  with 
good  effect  as  a  lawyer,  even  if  that  lawyer 
is  acquainted  with  philosophy,  and  has 
used  all  due  diligence  in  consulting  phi- 
losophers. The  matter  of  legal  science  is 
not  ao  ideal  result  of  ethical  or  political 
analysis ;  it  is  the  actual  results  of  facts 
of  human  nature  and  history.  Common 
knowledge  assures  us  that  in  every  tolera- 
bly settled  community  there  are  rules  by 
which  men  are  expected  to  order  their 
conduct.  Some  of  these  rules  are  not 
expressed  in  any  authentic  form,  nor  de- 
clared with  authority  by  any  person  or 
body  distinct  from  the  community  at 
large,  nor  enforced  by  any  power  consti- 
tuted for  that  purpose.  Others  are  de- 
dared  by  some  person  or  body  having 
permanently,  or  for  the  time  being,  public 
authority  for  that  purpose,  and,  when  so 
declared,  are  conceived  as  binding  the 
members  of  the  community  in  a  special 
manner.  In  civilized  states  there  are  offi- 
cers charged  with  the  duty  and  furnished 
with  the  means  of  enforcing  them.  Of 
the  former  kind  are  the  common  rules  of 
morals  and  manners,  in  so  far  as  they  do 
not  coincide  with  rules  of  law.  We  shall 
find  that  in  England,  as  elsewhere,  and  in 
times  which  must  be  called  recent  as  com- 
pared with  the  known  history  of  ancient 
civilization,  many  things  were  left  to  the 
rule  of  social  custom,  if  not  to  private 
caprice  or  uncontrolled  private  force, 
which  are  now,  as  a  matter  of  course,  reg- 
ulated by  legislation,  and  controlled  by 


courts  of  justice.  By  gradual  steps,  as 
singularly  alike  in  the  main  in  different 
lands  and  periods,  at  the  corresponding 
stages  of  advance,  as  they  have  differed 
in  detail,  public  authority  has  drawn  to 
itself  more  and  more  causes  and  matters 
out  of  the  domain  of  mere  usage  and 
morals ;  and,  where  several  forms  of  pub^ 
lie  authority  have  been  in  competition  (as 
notably,  in  the  history  of  Christendom, 
the  Church  has  striven  with  secular 
princes  and  rulers  to  enlarge  her  juriscliQ* 
tion  at  their  expense),  we  find  that  somel 
one  form  has  generally  prevailed,  and 
reigns  without  serious  rivalry.  Thus,  in 
every  civilized  commonwealth  we  expect 
to  find  courts  of  justice  open  to  common 
resort,  where  judges  and  magistrates  a|>- 
pointed  in  a  regular  course  by  the  supreme 
governors  of  the  commonwealth,  or,  At 
least,  with  their  allowance  and  authority^ 
declare  and  administer  those  rules  of 
which  the  State  professes  to  compel  the 
observance.  Moreover,  we  expect  to  find 
regularly  appointed  means  of  putting  tq 
force  the  judgments  and  orders  of  the 
courts,  and  of  overcoming  resistance  to 
them,  at  need,  by  the  use  of  all  or  any  part 
of  the  physical  power  at  the  disposal  of 
the  State.  Lastly,  we  expect  to  find  not 
only  that  the  citizen  may  use  the  means  of 
redress  provided  and  allowed  by  public 
justice,  but  that  he  may  not  use  others. 
Except  in  cases  particularly  excepted,  the 
man  who  takes  the  law  into  his  own  hands 
puts  himself  in  the  wrong,  and  offends  the 
commonwealth.  **The  law  is  open,  and 
there  are  deputies;  let  them  implead  one 
another."  Such  are  for  the  citizen,. the 
lawyer,  and  the  historian,  the  practical 
elements  of  law.  When  a  roan  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  rules  which  the  judges 
of  the  land  will  apply  to  any  subject  of 
dispute  between  citizens,  or  to  any  act 
complained  of  as  an  offence  against  the 
common  weal,  and  is  further  acquainted 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  decision  of 
the  competent  court  can  be  enforced,  he 
must  be  said  to  know  the  law  to  that  ex- 
tent. He  may  or  may  not  have  opinions 
upon  the  metaphysical  analysis  of  laws  or 
legal  duty  in  general,  or  the  place  of  the 
topic  in  hand  in  a  scientific  arrangement 
of  legal  ideas.    Law,  such  as  we  know  St 
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f Q  the  conduct  of  life,  is  matter  of  fact ; 
not  a  thing  which  can  be  seen  or  handled, 
iiut  a  thing  perceived  in  many  ways  of 
practical  experience.  Commonly  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  recognizing  it  by  its  accus- 
tomed signs  and  works.  In  the  excep- 
tional cases  where  difficulties  are  found, 
it  is  not  known  that  metaphysical,  defini- 
tion' has  ever  been  of  much  avail. 

It  may  be  well  to  guard  ourselves  on 
one  or  two  points.  We  have  said  that 
law  may  be  taken  for  every  purpose,  save 
that  of  strictly  philosophical  inquiry,  to 
be  the  sum  of  the  rules  administered  by 
courts  of  justice.  We  have  not  said  that 
it  must  bej  or  that  it  always  is,  a  sum  of 
uniform  and  consistent  rules  (as  uniform 
and  consistent,  that  is,  as  human  fallibility 
and  the  inherent  difficulties  of  human 
affairs  permit)  administered  under  one  and 
the  same  system.  This  would,  perhaps, 
be  the  statement  of  an  ideal  which  the 
modern  history  of  law  tends  to  realize 
rather  than  of  a, result  yet  fuUy  accom- 
plished  in  any  nation.  Certainly  it  would 
not  be  correct  as  regards  the  state  of  En- 
glish legal  institutions,  not  only  in  modern 
but  in  quite  recent  times.  Different  and 
mofe  or  less  conflicting  systems  of  law^, 
different  and  more  or  less  competing  sys- 
tems of  jurisdiction,  in  one  and  the  same 
region,  are  compatible  with  a  high  state  of 
civilization,  with  a  strong  government,  and 
with  an  administration  of  justice  well 
enough  liked  and  sufficiently  understood 
by  those  who  are  concerned. 

Another  point  on  which  confusion  is 
natural  and  may  be  dangerous  is  the  rela- 
tion of  law  to  morality.  Legal  rules  are 
not  merely  that  part  of  the  moral  rules 
existing  in  a  given  society  which  the  State 
thinks  proper  to  enforce.  It  is  easily  rec- 
ognized that  there  are,  and  must  be,  rules 
of  morality  beyond  the  commandments  of 
law ;  no  less  is  it  true,  though  less  com- 
monly recognized,  that  there  are  and  must 
be  rules  of  law  beyond  or  outside  the 
direct  precepts  of  morality.  There  are 
many  things  for  which  it  is  needful  or 
highly  convenient  to  have  a  fixed  rule, 
and  comparatively  or  even  wholly  indif- 
ferent what  that  rule  shall  be.  When, 
indeed,  the  rule  is  fixed  by  custom  or  law, 
then  morality  approves  and  enjoins  obe- 


dience to  it.    But  the  rule  itself  is  not  a 
moral  rule.    In  England  men  drive  on  the 
left  hand  side  of  the  road,  in  the  United 
States  and  nearly  all  parts* of  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe  on  the  right.    Morality 
has  nothing  to  say  to  this  except  that 
those  who  use  the  roads  ought  to  know 
and  observe  the  rule,  whatever  it  be,  pre- 
scribed by  the  law  of  the  country.    Many 
cases,  again,  occur,  where  the  legal  rule 
does  not  profess  to  fulfil  anything  like 
perfect  justice,  but  where  certainty  is  of 
more  importance  than  perfection,  and  aa 
imperfect  rule  is  therefore  useful  and  ac- 
ceptable.    Nay,  more,  there   are    cases 
where  the  law,  for  reasons  of  general  pol- 
icy, not  only  makes  persons  chargeable 
without  proof  of  moral  blame,  but  will  not 
admit  proof  to  the  contrary.    Thus,  by 
the  law  of  England,  the  possessor  of  a 
dangerous  animal  f  is  liable  for  any  mis- 
chief it  may  do,  notwithstanding  that  he 
may  have  used  the  utmost  caution  for  its 
safe  keeping.    Thus  in  the  modern  law  of 
all  nations,  it  is  believed,  a  master  has  to 
answer  for  the  acts  and  defaults  of  a  ser- 
vant occupied  about  bis  business,  however 
careful  he  may  have  been  in  choosing 
and  instructing  the  servant.    Thus,  again, 
there  are  cases  where  an  obviously  wrong- 
ful act  has  brought  loss  upon  innocent 
persons,  and  no  redress  can  be  obtained 
from  the  primary  wrong-doer.    In  such 
cases  it  has  to  be  decided  which  of  those 
innocent  persons  shall  bear  the  loss.    A 
typical  example  is  the  sale  of  stolen  goods 
to  one  who  buys  them  in  good  faith.    The 
fraudulent  seller  is  commonly  out  of  reach, 
or,  if  within  reach,  of  no  means  to  make 
restitution.    Either  the  true  owner  must 
lose  his  goods,  or  the  purchaser  must  lose 
his  money.   This  question,  simple  enough 
as  to  the  facts,  is  on  the  very  border-line 
of  legal  policy.     Some  systems  of  law 
favor  the  first  owner,  some  the  purchaser, 
and  in  the  common  law  itself  the  result 
may  be  one  way  or  the  other,  according  to 
conditions  quite  independent  of  the  actual 
honesty  or  prudence  of  the  parties.    In 
the  dealings  of  modern  commerce,  ques- 
tions which  are  reducible  to  the  same 

*  BobeinU  U  an  ezceptioo. 
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priDciple  arise  in  various  ways  which  may 
be  comphcated  to  an  indefinite  extent. 
Evidently  there  must  be  some  law  for  such 
cases  ;  yet  no  law  can  be  made  which  will 
not  seem  unjust  to  the  loser.  Compensa- 
tion at  the  public  expense  would,  perhaps, 
be  absolutely  just,  and  it  might  be  prac- 
ticable in  a  world  of  absolutely  truthful 
and  prudent  people.  But  in  such  a  world 
frauds  would  not  be  committed  on  individ- 
uals any  more  than  on  the  State. 

Another  poi  at  worth  mention  is  that  the 
notion  of  law  does  not  include  of  necessity 
the  existence  of  a  distinct  profession  of 
lawyers,  whether  as  judges  or  as  advo- 
cates. There  cannot  well  be  a  science  of 
law  without  such  a  profession ;  but  justice 
can  be  administered  according  to  settled 
rules  by  persons  taken  from  the  general 
body  of  citizens  for  the  occasion,  or  in  a 
small  community  even  by  the  whole  body 
gf  qualified  citizens  ;  and  under  the  most 
advanced,  legal  systems  a  man  may  gen- 
erally conduct  bis  own  cause  in  person,  if 
so  minded.  In  Athens,  at  the  time  of 
Pericles,  and  even  of  Demosthenes,  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  law,  but  no  class  of 
persons  answering  to  our  judges  or  coun- 
sellors. The  Attic  orator  was  not  a  lawyer 
in  the  modern  sense.  Again  the  Icelandic 
sagas  exhibit  a  state  of  society  provided 
with  law  quite  definite  as  far  as  it  goes, 
and  even  minutely  technical  on  some 
points,  and  yet  without  any  professed 
lawyers.  The  law  is  administered  by  gen- 
eral assemblies  of  freemen,  though  the 
court  which  is  to  try  a  particular  cause  is 
selected  by  elaborate  rules.  There  are 
old  men  who  have  the  reputation  of  being 
learned  in  the  law ;  sometimes  the  opinion 
of  such  a  man  is  accepted  as  conclusive ; 
but  tbev  hold  no  defined  ofiice  or  ofiicial 
qualification.  In  England  itself  it  cannot 
be  said  that  there  was  a  definite  legal  pro- 
fession till  more  than  a  century  after  the 
Norman  Conquest.  To  this  day  we  have 
courts  of  justice,  though  inferior  courts, 
whose  members  need  not  be  learned  in 
the  law.  In  short,  the  presence  of  law  is 
marked  by  the  administration  of  justice  in 
some  regular  course  of  time,  place,  and 
manner,  and  on  the  footing  of  some  recog- 
nized general  principles.  These  condi- 
tions appear  to  be  sufficient,  as  they  are 
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necessary.  But  if  we  suppose  an  Eastern 
despot  to  sit  in  the  gate  and  deal  with 
every  case  according  to  the  impression  of 
the  moment,  recognizing  no  rule  at  all,  we 
may  say  that  he  is  doing  some  sort  of 
justice,  but  we  cannot  say  that  he  is  doing 
judgment  according  to  law.  Probably  no 
prince  or  ruler  in  historical  times  ever 
really  took  upon  himself  to  do  right  ac- 
cording to  his  mere  will  and  pleasure. 
There  are  always  points  of  accepted  faith 
which  even  the  strongest  of  despots  dares 
not  offend,  points  of  custom  which  he 
dares  not  disregard. 

At  the  same  time  the  conscious  separa- 
tion of  law  from  morals  and  religion  has 
been  a  gradual  process,  and  it  has  largely 
gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  marking  off  of 
special  conditions  of  men  to  attend  to  reli- 
gious and  to  legal  affairs,  and  the  develop- 
menty  through  their  special  studies,  of 
jurisprudence  and  theology  as  •  distinct 
sciences.  If  there  be  any  primitive  theory 
of  the  nature  of  law,  it  seems  to  be  that 
laws  are  the  utterance  of  some  divine  or 
heroic  person  who  reveals,  or  declares  as 
revealed  to  him,  that  which  is  absolutely 
right  The  desire  to  refer  institutions  to 
a  deified  or  canonized  legislator  is  shown 
in  England,  as  late  as  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury,* by  the  attribution  to  King  Alfred 
of  everything  supposed  to  be  specially 
national  and  excellent.  In  the  extant 
Brahminical  recensions  of  early  Hindu 
law  this  desire  is  satisfied  with  deliberate 
and  excessive  minuteness.  Wherever 
and  whenever  such  notions  prevail,  the 
distinction  between  legal  and  moral  duty 
can  at  best  be  imperfectly  realized.  Even 
now  many  persons  not  otherwise  ignorant 
are  unable  to  comprehend  that  law  does 
not  pretend  to  fulfil  every  precept  of  jno- 
rality,  or  to  punish  everything  that  is  mor- 
ally wrong,  and  is,  therefore,  not  to  be 
charged  with  failure  because  jurispru- 
dence does  not  cover  the  whole  ground  of 
ethics,  and  legislation  does  not  suppress 
every  vice.  It  is  true  that  one  attempt 
has  been  made  on  a  great  scale,  and  con- 
tinued into  modern  times,  to  reduce  mo- 
rality to  legal  forms.  In  the  system  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  the  whole  of  mqral  duty 

*  Sec  the  Mirror  of  Josticea,  pauiam. 
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>is  tncluded  in  the  law  of  God  and  of  Holy 
.Cburch,  and  there  is  no  breach  of  that 
law  which  may  not  be  dealt  with  in  a  regu- 
lar and  formal  manner  by  the  Churches 
tribunals.  Morality  becomes  a  thin^:  of 
arguments  and  judgment,  of  positive  rules 
and  exceptions,  and  even  of  legislative 
declaration  by  the  authority  supreme  on 
earth  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals. 
Many  things  on  which  Protestants  are  ac- 
customed to  spend  their  astonishment  and 
indignation  are  merely  the  necessary  con- 
sequences of  this  point  of  view.  For  the 
purposes  of  legal  history  it  is  sufficient  to 
observe  that  the  wide  and  flexible  juris- 
diction of  the  spiritual  power  was  of  great 
service  in  the  Middle  Ages,  both  in  sup- 
plementing the  justice  of  secular  courts, 
and  in  stimulating  them  by  its  formidable 
competition  to  improve  their  doctrine  and 
practice.  This  was  especially  the  case  in 
England.  On  the  other  hand,  the  attempt 
to  enforce  all  kinds  of  moral  duties  by 
proceedings  of  a  criminal  nature  had  in 
many  ways  oppressive  and  vexatious  re- 
sults, and  it  has  been  thought  with  good 
reason  that  this  had  as  much  to  do  with 
the  triumph  of  the  Reformation  in  En- 
gland as  any  general  sense  of  the  doctrinal 
errors  of  Rome,  or  zeal  for  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 

The  laws  now  administered  in  England 
by  the  queen's  courts  of  justice  are  derived 
/rom-many  sources,  and  are  complex  with 
all  the  complexity  of  English  politics  and 
society.    We  may  say -the  same,  allowing 
for  local  and   modern  variations,  of  the 
laws  administered  in  all  other  English- 
speaking  countries,  with  one  notable  ex- 
ception, by  courts  more  or  less  framed  on 
the  same  model.    This  unique  exception 
is  Scotland,  whose  law  stands  apart.     It 
has  run  a  distinct  course  of  its  own,  from 
the  time  when  Scottish  independence  was 
established  ;  and  in  the  political  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms  the  legal  individuality 
of  Scotland  was  carefully  preserved.    We 
may  cross  the  border  in  search  of  paral- 
lels, illustrations,    or    suggestions.     We 
may  note  mutual  approaches  of  the  two 
systems  in  our  own  times,  induced  by  the 
practical  needs  of  commerce,  and  effected 
either  by  direct  legislation,  or  by  the  com- 
mon judicial  authority  of  the   House  of 
Lords.    A  certain  number  of  learned  per- 
sons may  be  found  who  are  qualified  both 
as  Scottish  advocates  and  as  English  bar- 
risters.   Nevertheless,  the  English  law- 
yer, as  such,  is   at  most  an  intelligent 
layman  in  Edinburgh  as  much  as  in  Paris 
or  Rome.     It  is  doubtful  among  learned 
Americans  whether  there  is  or  is  not  a 


common  law  of  the  United  States  distinct 
from  the  English  law  received  in  the  juris- 
diction of  this  or  that  State;  in  these 
kingdoms  it  is  certain  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  common  law  of  Great  Britain. 
When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  English 
laws  and  of  England  in  relation  to  them, 
we  must  be  understood  as  using  the  terms 
in  their  exact  political  sense.  It  is  need- 
less to  enumerate  here  the  British  colonies 
and  possessions  outside  the  United  King- 
dom in  which  English  law  does  not  pre- 
vail. The  Channel  Islands  and  the  Isle 
of  Man  are,  so  to  speak,  our  domestic 
examples.  In  British  India  the  common 
law,  modified  by  divers  acts  of  Parliament 
and  acts  of  the  government  of  India,  has 
become  for  all  purposes  the  personal  law 
of  Englishmen  sojourning  in  India,  and 
for  some  purposes,  especially  in  criminal 
jurisdiction,  the  general  law  of  British  In- 
dian subjects;  but  Hindus  and  Mahome- 
tans are  still  governed  by  their  respective 
customs  in  most  matters  touching  religion 
or  the  family,  or  the  succession  to  property 
so  far  as  dependent  on  family  relations; 
and  those  customary  laws  are  administered 
by  our  judges,  whether  Englishmen  born, 
Mahometan,  or  Hindu,  with  impartial 
fidelity. 

We  mav  now  endeavor  to  take  a  general 
view  of  tne  elements  that  have  gone  to 
build  up  the  common  law. 

Question  has  been  made  at  various  times 
how  much  of  ancient  British  custom  sur- 
vived the  conquest  of  Britain  by  succes- 
sive invaders,  and  became  incorporated 
in   English  law.     The  present  writer  is 
unable  to  assign  any  definite  share  to  a 
Celtic  element  in  English  laws  at  any  time 
within  the  last  thousand  years  or  more. 
The  supposed  proofs  of  such  an  element 
have,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  surer  foun- 
dation than  coincidence.    Now  the  mere 
coincidence  of  particulars  in  early  bodies* 
of  law  proves  nothing  beyond  the  general 
resemblance  of  all  archaic  institutions  in 
certain  stages.      In   the   archaic  law  of 
Rome  in  the  republican  period,  of  which 
the  founders  of  the  common  law  certainly 
knew  nothing,  there  are  striking  points  of 
resemblance   to    the   Germanic    customs 
which  left  their  mark  on   medieval  En- 
glish law,  and  which  the  Roman  lawyers 
of  the  empire,  if  they  had  heard  of  their 
existence  at  all,  doubtless  disdained  as 
merely  barbarous.    Again,  there  may  be 
points  of  real  organic  connection  between 
Celtic  and  English  law  without  any  bor- 
rowing from  the   Welshman  on  the  En- 
glishman's part.    If  there  be  a  true  affin- 
ity, it  may  well  go  back  to  a  common 
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stock  of  Aryan  tradition  antecedent  to  the 
distinction  of  race  and  tongue  between 
German  and  Celt.  And  if  in  a  given  case 
we  find  that  an  institution  or  custom  which 
is  both  Welsh  and  English  is  at  the  same 
time  Scandinavian,  Greek,  Roman,  Sla- 
vonic, or  Hindu,  we  may  be  reasonably 
assured  that  there  is  nothing  more  specific 
in  the  matter.  Or,  if  there  be  a  true  case 
of  survival,  it  may  go  back  to  an  origin  as 
little  Celtic  or  even  Aryan  as  it  is  Ger- 
manic Some  local  usages,  it  is  quite 
possible,  may  be  the  relics  of  a  pre-historic 
society,  and  of  an  antiquity  now  immeas- 
urable, saved  by  their  obscurity  through 
the  days  of  Celt,  Saxon,  and  Norman  alike. 
There  is  no  better  protection  against  the 
stronger  hand;  bracken  and  lichens  are 
untouched  by  the  storm  that  uproots  oak 
and  beech.  But  this  is  of  no  avail  to  the 
Celtic  enthusiast,  or  rather  of  worse  than 
none.  Those  who  claim  a  Celtic  origin 
for  English  laws  ought  to  do  one  of  two 
things:  prove  b^  distinct  historical  evi- 
dence that  particular  Celtic  institutions 
were  adopted  by  the  English  invaders,  or 
point  out  similar  features  in  Welsh  and 
English  law  which  cannot  be  matched 
either  in  the  laws  of  continental  Germany 
or  in  those  of  other  Aryan  nations. 
Neither  of  these  things,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  has  ever  been  effectually  done. 
Indeed,  the  test  last  named  would  be 
hardly  a  safe  one.  For  the  earliest  docu- 
ments of  Welsh  law  known  to  exist  are  so 
much  later  in  their  present  form  than  the 
bulk  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  documents  that, 
if  a  case  of  specific  borrowing  could  be 
made  out  on  the  face  of  them,  we  should 
need  further  assurance  that  the  borrowing 
was  not  the  other  way.  The  favorite 
method  of  partisans  in  this  kind  is,  as  has 
been  said,  to  enumerate  coincidences. 
And  by  that  method  the  common  law  could 
.  with  little  ado  be  proved  to  be  Greek, 
Slavonic,  Semitic,  or,  for  aught  one  knows, 
Chinese.  One  cannot  say  that  no  Celtic 
element  exists  in  the  common  law,  for 
there  are  no  means  of  proving  so  general 
a  negative.  But  it  appears  to  me  that 
there  is  no  proof  or  evidence  of  its  exist- 
ing in  any  such  appreciable  measure  as 
would  make  it  necessary  or  proper  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  a  summary  view. 
For  example,  there  are  doubtless  fit  times 
and  places  for  considering  the  possibility 
that  Celtic  details,  assimilated  in  Gaul  by 
French  feudal  law  during  its  growth,  may 
have  passed  into  England  as  part  of  the 
Norman-French  importation.  But  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  reasonable  to  con* 
sider  it  here. 


Coming  to  the  solid  g^round  of  known 
history,  we  find  that  our  laws  have  been 
formed  in  the  main  from  a  stock  of  Teu- 
tonic customs,  with  some  additions  of 
matter,  and  considerable  additions  or  mod* 
ifications  of  form,  received  directly  or 
indirectly  from  the  Roman  system.  Black* 
stone's  statement  that  the  common  law  is 
doubtless  of  Saxon  parentage  has  been 
confirmed  rather  than  shaken  since  he 
wrote,  and,  as  a  statement  in  the  most  gen- 
eral form,  does  not  seem  capable  of  amend- 
ment. Blackstone  seems  to  have  imagined 
Anglo-Saxon  law  much  more  fully  devel- 
oped than  it  really  was.  But  this  does  not 
affect  the  main  position.  Both  the  Ger- 
manic and  the  Romanic  elements  have 
been  constituted  or  reinforced  at  different 
times  and  from  different  sources,  and  we 
thus  have  a  large  range  of  possibilities  to 
which,  in  the  absence  of  direct  proof,  we 
must  attend  carefully  in  every  case  before 
committing  ourselves  to  a  decision. 

Taking  first  the  Germanic  material  of 
our  laws,  we  begin  with  the  customs  and 
institutions  brought  in  by  the  English 
conquest  of  Britain,  or,  rather,  by  the 
series  of  conquests  which  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  English  kingdom. 

This  is  the  prime  stock;  but  it  by  no 
means  accounts  for  the  whole  of  the  Ger- 
manic elements.  A  distinct  Scandinavian 
strain  came  in  with  the  Danish  invasions 
before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  was 
secured  by  the  short  period  of  Danish 
sovereignty. 

To  some  extent,  though  probably  to  no 
great  extent,  the  Norman  law  and  practice 
of  William  the  Conqueror  may  be  said  to 
have  included  similar  matter.  The  main 
importance  of  the  Norman  contribution, 
however,  was  in  other  kinds.  Much 
Anglo-Norman  law  is  Germanic  without 
being  either  Anglo-Saxon  or  Norse.  The 
Frankish  monarchy,  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  civilized  power  that  existed  in  west- 
ern Christendom  at  the  dawn  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  was  in  many  things  a  pattern  for 
its  neighbors,  and  the  state  and  forms  of 
its  court  were  imitated  by  other  dynasties 
according  to  their  means.  Archaic  law 
lives  so  much  In  forms  and  in  distinction 
of  persons  that  what  some  centuries  later 
would  have  been  mere  passing  fashion  was 
in  the  ninth  or  tenth  century  potent  in 
shaping  institutions.  Thus  we  received 
through  Normandy  a  contribution  of 
Frankish  ideas  and  customs.  It  was,  in- 
deed, hardly  foreign  to  us,  being  of  kin- 
dred stock,  and  still  not  widely  removed 
from  the  common  root  of  Germanic  tradi- 
tion.   We  must  not   omit,  however,  to 
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count  it  as  a  distinct  variation.  Neither 
must  we  forget  that  English  princes  had 
already  been  following,  in  some  measure, 
the  same  Continental  models  as  the  dukes 
of  Normandy.  Ffom  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Great  onward,  the  rulers  of  both  Mer- 
cia  and  Wessex  were  in  intimate  relations 
with  the  Prankish  kings,  and  Alfred  spent 
a  colisiderable  part  of  his  youth  in  the 
court  of  Charles  the  Bald. 

It  is  as  needless,  however,  as  it  would 
be  difficult,  to  determine  the  exact  share 
of  these  conditions  in  fixing  the  contents 
and  form  of  Anglo-Saxon  or  Anglo-Nor- 
man laws.  Even  if  we  could  determine  it 
accurately,  the  result  would  be  as  imma- 
terial for  the  general  history  of  English 
law  as  it  is  immaterial  for  the  general 
historv  of  English  literature  (important 
thougn  it  may  Be  for  philology),  whether  a 
particular  word  occurring  in  Shakespeare, 
and  now  in  common  use,  was  or  was  not 
common  when  Shakespeare  used  it.  Of- 
tentimes it  is  impossible,  in  default  of 
specific  evidence,  to  decide  between  the 
probabilities  of  similar  but  independent 
growth  from  a  common  stock,  and  of  im- 
portation or  imitation  in  the  particular 
case. 

We  next  have  to  speak  of  the  Roman, 
or  more  properlv  Romanic,  elements  in  the 
common  law.  This  is  a  matter  which  re- 
quires careful  distinction.  It  has  been 
maintained  at  various  tiroes,  and  some- 
times with  great  ingenuity,  that  Roman 
institutions  and  forms  persisted  after 
Britain  was  abandoned  by  the  Roman 
power,  and  survived  the  Teutonic  inva- 
sions in  such  force  as  to  contribute  in 
material  quantity  to  the  formation  of  our 
laws.  But  there  is  no  real  evidence  of 
this.  Everything  which  is  Roman  or  Ro- 
manized can  be  accounted  for  by  later 
importation ;  and  we  do  not  find  anything 
to  show  the  existence  of  such  elements  in 
the  time  between  the  cessation  of  Roman 
dominion  and  the  reappearance  of  Roman 
influence  in  other  forms.  All  the  indica- 
tions, in  fact,  are  the  other  way.  We  know 
that  the  language  and  the  religion  of 
Rome  were  effaced.  Roman  Christianity 
had  to  make  its  fresh  conquest*  of  the  En- 
glish kingdoms  almost  as  if  the  British 
Church  had  never  existed.  The  remnant 
of  that  Church  stood  aloof,  and  it  would 
seem  that  Augustine  did  not  think  it  en- 
titled to  much  conciliation,  either  by  its 
merits  or  by  its  importance.*  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  civil  institutions  re- 

*  The  story  that  Aacnstine  offended  the  Welsh 
btshopa  by  not  rising  to  receive  them  may  be  accepted 
as  symbolically  if  not  literally  true. 


mained  continuous  in  a  country  where  the 
discontinuity  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  is  so 
pointedly  marked,  and  in  an  age  when 
the  Church  was  far  more  stable  and  com- 
pact than  any  civil  institution  whatever. 
And  in  point  of  fact  there  is  no  trace  of 
the  laws  or  civilization  of  imperial  Rome, 
as  distinct  from  the  precepts  and  forms  of 
the  Roman  Church,  in  our  documents  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  period.  Whatever  is 
Roman  in  them  is  ecclesiastical.  The 
danger  of  arguing  in  these  matters  from 
mere  enumeration  of  coincidences  has  al- 
ready been  pointed  out  with  reference  to 
the  attempt,  in  our  opinion,  a  substantially 
similar  one,  to  attribute  English  laws  to 
a  Celtic  origin.  This  importation  of  Ro- 
man ecclesiastical  rules  and  technical 
training,  in  other  words,  of  the  system 
which  in  course  of  time  was  organized  as 
the  canon  law,  was  the  first  and  by  no 
means  the  least  important  of  the  Roman 
invasions,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  in  oar 
Germanic  polity.  We  need  not  doubt  the 
statement  that  English  princes  began  to 
collect  their  customary  laws  in  writing 
after  the  Roman  example  made  known  to 
them  by  Augustine  and  his  successors.* 

Somewhat  later  the  intercourse  of  En- 
glish princes  with  the  Prankish  court 
brought  in  a  fresh  accession  of  Continental 
learning  and  Continental  form  and  prac- 
tice, in  the  hands  of  clerks  indeed,  but 
applicable  to  secular  affairs. 

In  this  way  the  Roman  materials  assim- 
ilated or  imitated  by  the  Franks  easily 
found  their  way  into  England  at  a  second 
remove.  Many,  perhaps  most,  of  the 
facts  that  have  been  alleged  to  show  the 
persistence  of  Roman  institutions  in  Brit- 
ain are  really  of  this  kind.  Such  are,  for 
example,  the  formulas  of  the  Latin  char- 
ters in  the  *'  Codex  Diplomaticus."  We 
should  hesitate,  in  any  case,  to  draw  con- 
clusions as  to  the  ways  and  habits  of . 
thought  of  English  country  folk  in  the 
ninth  or  tenth  century  from  the  phrases 
of  a  courtly  scribe,  who  was  as  likely  as 
not  to  have  had  his  training  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  quite  possibly  was  not  an  En- 
glishman at  all.    But  there  is  no  need  to 

*  pot  (Athelbirht  of  Kent)  inter  cetera  lK>na  qoae 
^enti  sao  consulendo  conferebat  etiam  decreta  iUi 
tudiciorum  iuxta  exempla  Romanorum  cum  consilio 
sapientiam  constituit,  quae  conscHpta  Anfflorum  sep> 
roone  hactenus  habentttr  et  observantur  ab  ea.  (Bede, 
Hist,  Eccl.  ii.  5.)  Bat  only  the  form,  or  rather  the 
izct  of  formal  reduction  to  writing,  is  Roman,  as  any 
one  may  see  who  will  consolt  the  text  of  Athelbirbt's 
laws.  The  passages  of  Aldhelm  and  others  collected 
in  Savigny^  Gesch.  des  R.R.,  t.  c.  6,  ^  135,  show  at 
most  that,  in  England  as  elsewhere,  a  tincture  of  Ro- 
man law  entered  into  the  stodies  of  the  more  learned 
clergy 
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be  content  with  hesitation  when  we  know 
that  the  framers  of  Anglo-Saxon  charters 
had  only  to  copy,  with  the  necessary  vari' 
ations,  the  style  of  the  Continental  for- 
mularies which  were  already  as  abundant 
and  elaborate  as  any  modern  conveyancer 
could  wish.  A  weighty  question  indeed 
is  raised  by  the  Continental  materials  on 
their  own  ground,  namely,  what  proportion 
of  Germanic  and  Franco-Gallic  usages  is 
of  Roman  origin,  and  how  far  those  parts 
which  are  Roman  are  to  be  ascribed  to  a 
continuous  life  of  Roman  institutions  and 
habits  in  the  outlying  parts  of  the  Roman 
Empire  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  Gaul. 
Interesting  as  these  problems  are,  thev 
concern  Continental  rather  than  English 
scholars,  and  French  scholars  most  of  all. 
A  line  of  illustrious  Frenchmen  from 
Gu^rard  to  Fustel  de  Coulanges  have  made 
the  inquiry  their  own.  It  is  not  one,  at 
all  events,  to  be  pursued  within  my  present 
scope. 

A  further  importation  of  more  sudden 
and  .masterful  fashion  came  with  the  Nor- 
man  Conquest.  Not  only  had  the  Nor- 
mans learnt  to  speak  a  Romance  tongue, 
but  the  dukes  of  Normandy  had  adopted 
the  official  machinery  of  Frankish  govern- 
ment, including,  of  course,  whatever  Ro- 
man elements  had  been  taken  up  by  the 
Franks.  Here,  again,  a  remoter  field  of 
inquiry  lies  open,  on  which  we  do  not 
adventure  ourselves*.  It  is  enough  to  say 
at  present,  that  institutions  which  have 
nowadays  the  most  homely  and  English 
appearance  may  nevertheless  be  ultimately 
connected,  through  the  customs  of  Nor- 
mandy, with  the  system  of  government 
elaborated  in  the  latter  centuries  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

The  fact  that  in  law  this  kind  of  Ro- 
manic influence  operated  almost  wholly  in 
matters  of  procedure  does  not  make  it  the 
less  important,  for  procedure  is  the  life  of 
archaic  law.  But  this,  it  scarce  need  be 
remarked,  is  a  very  different  matter  from 
the  persistence  of  unadulterated  Roman 
elements.  It  may  be  possible  to  trace  a 
chain  of  slender  but  unbroken  links  from 
the  court  of  Our  William  or  Henry  to  that  of 
Diocletian  or  Constantine.  Such  a  chain, 
however,  is  in  no  way  strengthened  by  the 
well-attested  fact  that  Papinian  was  once 
at  York,  as  it  would  in  no  way  be  weak- 
ened if  that  fact  could  be  discredited. 

At  a  later  time,  under  the  immediate 
influence  of  ecclesiastical  learning  and 
jurisdiction,  other  Roman  contributions 
were  made  in  a  different  and  compara- 
tively direct  way.  This  does  not  refer 
only  to  th^  organization  of  the  ecclesias- 


tical courts  after  the  Norman  Conquest,* 
which  was  openly  Roman.    Other  special 
jurisdictions  were  developed  from  time  to 
time,  in  which  the  Roman  methods  pre- 
vailed.   The  greatest  and  most  permanent 
of  these,  both  in  its  actual  constitution 
and  in  its  effect  on  English' jurisprudence 
as  a  whole,  was  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
Doubt    is    still   possible,  within    a    con- 
siderable range,  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
substantive  law  which  the  chancellors  ad- 
ministered for  something  more  than  four 
centuries  under  the  name  of  equity,  as  a 
system  distinct  from  the  common   law; 
but  no  doubt  can  be  fairly  entertained  that 
certain  parts  of  the  system,  the  rules  as 
to  legacies,  for    example,  were  derived 
from    Rome   through    the   ecclesiastical 
courts.    And  certainly  the  canon  law  in 
which  the  earlier  chancellors  had  received 
their  training  was  the  model  on  which  they 
formed  their  procedure.^    Here,  if  any- 
where, is  the  true  triumph  of  Rome  on 
English  ground,  and,  except  in  a  small 
minority  of  the  United  States,  over  the 
whole  field  of  the  common  law.     In  some 
points  of  procedure  our  latest  rules  have 
been    brought    back    (though    doubtless 
without  any  set  purpose  to  that  effect) 
much  nearer  to  principles  of  the  civil  law 
which  had  been  disregarded  or  obscured 
in  the  modern  practice  of  courts  of  equity. 
The  law  merchant  added  to  the  common 
law,  after  long  remaining  outside  it,  ele- 
ments of  a  cosmopolitan  character  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  trace  with  accuracy 
to  their  ultimate  sources.     Inasmuch  as 
the  Mediterranean  ports   were  the  great 
centres  of  trade  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
the   Italians  the  leading  mercantile  peo- 
ple, we  may  fairly  set  down  those  elements 
as  being  in  a  general  way  Romance  rather 
than  Teutonic;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
anything  of  ancient  Roman  tradition  can 
be  deemed  to  survive  in  them.    Some  of 
the  points  which  we  find  accepted  in  the 
maritime  law  of  the   Middle  Ages  had 
been  accepted,  as  being  well  established 
by  custom,  in  the  classical  Roman  law. 
We  can  only  say  that  in  such. a  case  the 
declared  rule  and  the  living  usage  would 
confirm  one  another.     Down  to  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  customs  of  merchants 
were  treated  as  a  kind  of  personal  law.{ 


*  There  seems  to  be  no  evidence  of  a  settled  ecclesi- 
astical procedure  earlier.  Cf.  Stubbs,  Lectures  on 
Canon  Law,  p.  8,  and  in  Appendix  to  Report  of  Com- 
mission on  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  1883,  pp.  22-14. 

t  See  C  C.  Langdell,  Summary  of  Equity  Pleading, 
Cambridge.  Mass.,  1877. 

*  This  view  may  be  said  to  survive  in  those  Conti- 
nental states  which  have  separate  comoierdal  codes 
and  commercial  tribunals. 
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The  king  caused  them  to  be  admiDistered 
as  between  merchants  (especially  foreign- 
ers) by  the  chancellor.  They  were  like- 
wise administered  by  various  local  courts, 
and  it  is  probable  that  such  trading  com- 
panies as  those  of  the  Hansc  towns  had 
their  private  courts  of  arbitration.  Only 
in  the  seventeenth  century  did  the  custom 
of  merchants  claim  recognition  in  the 
king*s  ordinary  courts ;  only  in  the  eigh- 
teenth was  it  admitted  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  general  law.  First  it  was  a  system 
apart  from  the  common  law,  not  only  in 
substance  but  in  jurisdiction.  Then  it 
was  a  matter  of  fact  that  could  be  noticed 
by  the  king's  courts,  but  still  matter  to  be 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  merchants,  as 
foreign  laws  and  particular  customs  ^liave 
still  to  be  proved  by  some  one  versed  in 
them.  At  length  it  was  embodied  in  the 
common  law,  and  having  once  been  ac- 
cepted, was  removed  from  the  region  of 
disputable  testimony.  Tfaces  of  this 
original  exotic  character  may  still  be  noted 
by  careful  students  even  in  the  modern 
law*  Meanwhile  there  has  long  ceased  to 
be  a  uniform  mercantile  law  of  nations, 
and  if  there  be  any  living  analogy  to  the 
old  law  merchant,  it  is  in  the  endeavors 
of  English  and  American  jurisprudence, 
within  the  last  few  generations,  to  main- 
tain something  like  a  constant  agreement 
in  the  development  of  legal  principles 
affecting  the  commercial  intercourse  of 
British  and  American  citizens. 

It  remains  to  ask  ourselves  to  what 
extent  Roman  law  has  been  at  any  time 
deliberately  adopted  or  imitated  in  this 
country  by  judicial  or  legislative  authority. 
There  has  been  very  little  indeed  of  such 
following  in  the  reign  of  secular  legisla- 
tion. Justinian's  rule  of  intestate  suc- 
cession was  virtually  made  the  English 
rule,  as  regards  personal  property,  by  the 
Statute  of  Distributions  of  Charles  II. 
This,  however,  was  in  a  department  which 
had  formerly  belonged  to  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  and  in  all  probability  the 
Statute  gave  a  definite  sanction  to  what 
had  already  been  common  practice,  though 
subject  to  be  varied  by  local  customs.  So 
far  as  the  customs  that  were  superseded 
partly  by  the  Statute  of  Distributions,  and 
partly  by  still  later  acts  of  Parliament, 
were  of  Teutonic  origin,  the  state  of  mod- 
ern law  may  count  as  a  Roman  victory. 
Judges  and  text-writers,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  been  indebted  to  the  Romans  and 
their  commentators  for  a  good  deal  of 
illustration  and  ornament,  and  sometimes 
for  no  trifling  amount  of  method  and  lit- 
erary framework.    In  one  celebrated  case 


Chief  Justice  Holt  sought  his  reasons  in 
Bracton,  but  in  a  passage  copied  by  him, 
as  Holt  must  have  known,  from  the  '*  In- 
stitutes "  of  Justinian.  There  was  nothing 
specially  Roman,  however,  in  the  conclu- 
sion itself;  and,  in  fact.  Holt's  colleagues 
arrived  at  it  upon  consideration  of  purely 
English  authorities.  In  a  very  few  mod- 
ern cases  the  analogy  of  Roman  taw 
(more  exactly  speaking,  the  opinions  of 
Roman  lawyers  of  the  classical  period) 
has  been  expressly  relied  on  in  deciding  a 
point  on  which  English  decisions  a£Eorded 
no  guidance.  I  cannot  recall  more  than 
one  clear  example  of  this« 

As  to  the  use  made  of  Roman  materials 
by  Bracton  and  others  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  extent  and  significance  of  it 
can  be  appreciated  only  in  connection  with 
the  detailed  history  of  the  national  devel- 
opment of  the  common  law.  But  it  may 
be  provisionally  stated  that  the  influence 
of  Roman  learning  on  English  lawyers 
outside  ecclesiastical  courts  was  at  its 
highest  a  thing  rather  of  form  than  of 
matter.  No  attempt  was  made  to  cost 
English  rules  of  law  from  any  ground  that 
was  already  covered.  Bracton,  however 
freely  he  uses  Roman  law  for  ornament  or 
supplement,  does  not  scruple  to  contradict 
.it  flatly  when  an  adverse  English  doctrine 
is  in  possession.  After  the  thirteenth 
century  Roman  influence,  whatever  it 
had  been,  steadily  declined ;  and  the  Re- 
naissance, coinciding  as  it  did  with  the 
Reformation,  operated  in  England  only  to 
confirm  the  insularity  of  our  legal  system. 

The  study  of  Roman  law  at  the  univer- 
sities has,  again,  a  history  of  its  own. 
All  that  concerns  us  at  present  is  to  note 
that  after  the  twelfth  century  this  study 
was  divorced  from  the  study  and  practice 
of  the  ordinary  law  of  the  land.  In  fact, 
the  latter  medieval  theory,  as  we  find  it 
in  Fortescue,  was  that  the  Inns  of  Court 
were  a  kind  of  special  university  for  the 
study  of  the  common  law.  The  **  state 
and  degree  "  of  serjeant-at-law  seems  to 
have  been  intended  to  answer  to  the  de- 
gree of  doctor,*  and  some  of  the  cere- 
monies formerly  used  on  the  creation  of  a 
Serjeant  were  identical  with  those  estab- 
lished in  the  law  faculties  of  Paris  or 
Bologna.  But  there  was  no  sort  of  alli- 
ance or  exchange  of  ideas  between  com- 
mon lawyers  and  civilians;  it  was  rather 


*  So  Fortescue,  "  De  Laadibas  Legum  Anglia,"  c. 
SO!  **L4cet  ^ndus  huiiismodi  [doctoratoa]^  io  legibos 
Anglise  miniine  conferanturt  datur  tamen  in  ilHs,  ne- 
dum  gradus  sed  et  statat  quidem,  grada  doctoratas  bob 
minus  Celebris  aut  sollennis,  qui  gradus  senrieatia  wA 
legem  appellatur. 
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a  point  of  etiquette  for  each  to  profess 
ignoraDce  of  the  other's  learning.     Under 
Edward  VI.  an  attempt  was  made  to  add 
a  course  of  English  law  to  the  studies  of 
Cambridge  doctors,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  anything  came  of  it    Serious  work  in 
the  law  schools  of  both  universities  has 
been  revived,  and  made  to  include  English 
as  well  as  Roman  law,  within  our  own 
memories.    Save  so  far  as  the  civilian 
training  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  contrib- 
uted to  the  qualification  possessed  by  the 
officers  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  its 
earlier  days,  the  academic  study  of  Roman 
law  has  not  had  any  sensible  part  in  the 
general  growth  of  English  jurisprudence. 
It  is  yet  full  earlv  to  forecast  what  part 
the  revived  law  schools  of  the  universities 
may  be  able  to  take  in  forming  the  gener- 
ations of  our  lawyers  to  come.    It  is  still 
more  difficult  to  say  when  or  how  the 
Inns  of  Court  will  again  be,  as  they  once 
were,  and  as  for  several  years  they  have 
made  renewed  professions  of  intending  to 
be,  a  true  centre  of  legal  education  as  well 
as  of  legal  business.    For  the  present  the 
only  way  of  seeing  for  oneself  that  English 
law  can   be  taught  in  a  systematic  and 
efficient  manner  as  well  as  other  branches 
of  learning,  is  to  go  and  see  it  in  America. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  plenty  of 
life  is  left  in  the  common  law;  but  if  we 
cling  much  longer  to  the  Inns  of  Court 
tradition,  a  tradition  which  has  not  even 
the  merit  of  antiquity,  that  the  training  of 
lawyers  comes  by  nature,  our  children  are 
not  unlikelv  to  see  the  intellectual  centre 
of  our  legal  system  pass  from  the  eastern 
to  the  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  people  of  our  own  colonies  pay  more 
regard  to  the  judgments  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  than  to  those 
of  the  House  of  Lords.     If  I  have  wan- 
dered from  the  tracks  of  the  past  to  spec- 
ulate on  the  future,  the  digression  is  less 
than  it  seems.    Man's  control  of  the  future 
is  very  little ;  experience  shows  more  and 
more  that  he  cannot  hope  to  increase  it 
without  learning  the  lessons  of  the  past. 
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Therb  is  a  clifiE  we  call  Carrigmdr  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bay.  I  do  not  know 
exactly  how  high  it  is  by  number  of  feet ; 
I  was  always  bad  at  figures  and  measure- 
ments; but  it  is  like  a  great  red-brown 
wall,  running  out  to  sea,  and  the  top  is 
flat,  and  three  or  four  feet  wide.     I  know 


that  because  I  have  walked  along  it  so 
often,  —  it  is  perfectly  easy  if  you  are  not 
inclined  to  be  giddy,  —  and  when  you  get 
to  the  end,  you  feel  quite  far  out  at  sea ; 
for,  looking  straight  ahead  across  the 
water,  it  is  easy  to  forget  the  land  befhind 
vou,  and  see  only  the  Scotch  islands  lying 
blue  and  distant  on  the  horizon.  There 
is  the  Mull  of  Cantyre,  backed  like  a 
whale,  and  Sanda.  and  Ailsa  Craig,  a  round 
pincushion  island  —  sailors  call  it  **  Pad- 
dy's milestone ; "  and  on  a  clear  day  the 
peaks  of  Jura  rise  sharply  serrated  in  the 
distance.  Altogether  Carrigmdr  is  about 
as  good  a  place  as  you  could  find  to  take 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  two  countries, 
Ireland  and  Scotland. 

That  is  just  what  I  was  doing  one  morn- 
ing last  October.  Such  a  sparkle  as  there 
was  on  the  water  I  and  such  a  sparkle  in 
the  air !  and  the  sound  of  the  little  waves 
far  below  came  whispering  up,  and  the 
cIi£E  was  warmed  with  sunshine.  Down 
in  the  cave  an  old  woman  was  gather- 
ing heaps  of  seaweed  together  on  the 
shmgle.  I  knew  her;  it  was  Maurlade 
M*Veagh  —  Moyad  MacVay,  if  you  want 
to  pronounce  it  rightly.  After  a  very  long 
spell  of  work,  and  having  gathered  up 
three  good  heaps  of  sea  tangle  and  weed, 
she  seemed  '*to  become  aware  of  her 
back,"  and  stood  up  straight  to  rest  it. 
Consequently  she  caught  sight  of  a  little 
speck  on  the  clifiE  above  her.  which  was  I ; 
whereupon  she  waved  with  both  arms  per- 
sistently, till  I  saw  she  wanted  me  to 
come  down  to  her ;  and  I  did,  though  it 
was  the  wrong  side  of  the  clifiE  for  home. 

**Tlie  top  o'  the  morning  to  ye.  Miss 
O'Nale  I  and  what  brings  ye  to  the  top  of 
Carrigmdr  at  all  ?  Is  that  for  the  likes  o' 
you  to  be  goin'  to?  Can  ye  never  rest 
asy  at  home  ?  " 

"  Not  on  a  morning  like  this,  Mauriade. 
The  clifiE  is  as  safe  as  a  house.  Is  that  all 
you've  fetched  me  down  for  ?  " 

'*  It  is  not,  then.  What  were  ye  doin' 
there,  at  all  ?  " 

**  Looking  at  you,  Mauriade,  and  think- 
ing how  nice  you  looked  in  that  red  petti- 
coat, and  your  bare  ankles,  you  know." 

**Ah  now,  is  it  after  my  ankles  ye'll 
be  ?  an'  tellin'  me  ye  could  see  them  from 
yonder  ?  Don't  be  makin'  fun  at  an  ould 
woman.  Sure  it's  looking  out  to  sea  ye 
were." 

^'So  I  was,  Mauriade;  expecting  my 
ship  to  come  in,  and  high  time  for  her 
too  I " 

**  Ah  now,  Miss  Moira,  is  it  fooHn'  me 
again  ye  are?  I  tell  ye  'tis  no  place  for 
you  to  be  standi n'  and  lookin'  out  to  sea 
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from  the  top  of  Carrigmor..  It*s  not  lucky, 
that's  what  it  isn't.  Did  ye  never  hear  of 
the  poor  girl  that  done  that  same  ?  and 
did  ye  never  see  the  grave  down  in  the 
chapel  yard  ?  —  the  one  wid  writin'  on  the 
stone,  and  a  ship  drawed  out  on  it  ?  " 

**  I  know  that  one.     Well  ?  " 

''Well,  then,  ye  know  enough.  And 
there's  no  call  to  be  talkin'  of  graves. 
But  don't  you  be  watchin'  any  more  from 
that  place  where  yerself  was  standi  n' 
when  I  called  ye.  And  now  maybe  ye'U 
heed  what  I'm  afther  tellin'  ye ;  and  maybe 
ye  won't,"  she  added,  with  deep  prevision, 
as  she  turned  back  to  her  work,  heaving  a 
great  sigh  before  stooping  again  to  it. 

**Mauriade,  I'm  sure  you're  very  tired, 
and  you've  gathered  plenty  of  wrack  al- 
ready. Come  and  sit  down!  I  want  to 
hear  about  that  girl." 

''Oh  ay,  Miss  O'Nale,  ye're  aye  willin' 
to  hear,  but  ye're  none  so  willin' to  mind. 
And  what  for  would  I  lave  gatherin'  the 
wrack  ?  How  much  land  will  that  cover, 
do  ye  think  ?  not  the  grazin'  of  a  sputter- 
ick  [snipe].  And  the  poor  girl,  what  for 
would  I  be  tellin'  of  her  just  to  make  di- 
varsion  ?  and  she  maybe  not  yet  at  rest  in 
her  grave." 

And  she  muttered  something  low  to 
herself:  a  prayer  for  the  dead.  So  I 
waited.  Then,  *'  Mauriade,"  I  said,  "you 
know  I  wasn't  going  to  make  diversion 
of  it.  And  you  are  tired,  so  you  might 
just  as  well  rest  now,  and  work  on  again 
afterwards.  And  you  might  give  me  a 
piece  of  that  dulse,  please,  that  you've 
gathered." 

Mauriade  brought  the  red  dulse,  shining 
wet  out  of  the  water,  and  was  quite  agree- 
able again  with  the  pleasure  of  doing  a 
civility.  So  we  sat  down  to  share  it,  and 
presently  I  got  her  to  tell  the  story. 

I. 

Weix,  it  was  a  great  while  ago,  dear; 
when  there  were  more  people  in  the  glens 
than  there  is  now,  be  rason  the  'Mericas 
wasn't  .known  or  thought  on.  And  this 
poor  girl  I  was  spakin'  of,  she  was  a  year 
younger  nor  me,  and  her  name  was  the 
same,  Mauriade  M*Veagh ;  but  no  kin  to 
me  at  all,  forbve  the  name.  Sure,  it's  yer- 
self knows  we're  all  M'Veaghsand  M*Cor- 
micks  in  this  glen,  barrin'  them  that's 
come  from  the  Scotch  Isles,  and  those  are 
MacNales  and  MacSporrans  mostly. 
Well,  this  girl  Mauriade,  she  wasn't  just 
like  others;  she  never  laughed  out  free 
like  a  girl,  and  if  she  smiled  at  you,  it 
wasn't  straight  in  your  face,  but  as  if  she 
saw  something  over  your  shoulder  like, 


and  that  makes  a  body  fearsome.  Then 
her  hair  was  red-colored;  and  ye  know 
them  that  has  red  hair  and  fair  faces  can 
see  spirits;  that's  well  known.  Her  face 
was  fair  too,  and  white,  and  her  mouth  was 
set ;  never  did  I  see  two  lips  shut  that  firm 
and  close ;  yet  they'd  tremble  too  whiles, 
for  nothing  at  all.  Then  she  would  go 
away  often,  and  bide  in  the  lonesomest 
places,  and  that's  not  wholesome.  (Do  ye 
mind  me.  Miss  Moira?)  And  she  had  no 
other  young  girl  for  a  friend,  ne'er  a  one  ; 
they  weren't  fond  of  her.  Indeed  I 
thought  she  would  thravel  her  lone  through 
life,  and  I  never  was  more  surprised  than 
when  they  tould  me  Randal  MacNale  was 
courtin' Mauriade.  "  Och  now!  that  'ud 
be  the  quare  day ! "  says  I.  "A  wee  cu« 
rious  crayther  like  that,  when  he  might 
have  Kate  M'Cormick,  and  two  fine  heifers 
for  the  askin'!  She*s  a  fine  girl,  that 
Kate,  and  I  know  he  stole  her  handker- 
chief the  last  blessed  Easter  that  was, 
comin'  home  from  chapel,  so  he  did.  And 
to  do  it  on  a  holiday,  sure  that  was  near 
as  gpod  as  a  promise !  Well,  Randal's  a 
ful^  sort  of  lad,  to  be  comin'  after  Mau- 
riade, when  he's  well  looked  on  in  a  bet- 
ter quarter.  Dear,  dear,  but  that's  the 
quare  day!  "  says  I. 

Well,  thrue  enough,  Randal  was  court- 
in'  her;  and  as  for  Kate,  he  took  no  more 
thought  of  Kate  than  if  she  was  one  of 
last  year's  birds  that  had  sung  to  him. 
Och,  but  Randal  was  a  fine  bhoy  entirely ! 
I'll  hould  ye  he  was  the  heartiest  lad  ye'd 
meet  in  a  month  of  Sundays,  and  as  brave 
a  look  wid  him,  and  his  head  and  shoul- 
ders higher  than  any  o' them,  barrin' Long 
Charlie  the  herd's.  Sure,  I  spoke  to  him 
meself,  and  more  I  couldn't  do. 

"Randal,"  says  I,  "(namin'  no  names, 
do  ye  mind  me?),  ye're  takin'  a  new  road. 
Do  ye  think  to  find  fortune  at  the  end  of 
it?'*^ 

"  Ay,  there  or  thereabouts,"  says  he. 

"  She  doesn't  lie  that  way,  Randal  Mac- 
Nale," says  1. 

"  Troth,  I'm  thinkin'  she  does,  though,** 
says  he. 

And  that  was  all  I  could  get  out  of  him, 
which  it  bate  all  for  contrairiness.  For 
what  more  could  I  say  in  dacency,  widout 
he'd  first  name  the  girl  he  was  after? 
And  that  was  just  what  he  wouldn't  do, 
but  laughed  in  me  face,  as  quiet  as  ye 
plaze,  and  went  off  wid  him.  "  Then 
thravel  yer  own  road,"  says  I  to  meself, 
"  and  sorrow  go  wid  me  av  I  lift  a  finger 
again  to  hinder  ye." 

For  I  was  fairly  disconsairted  at  him. 

Now  it  wasn't  a  week  from  that  day, 
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and  meself  sittiD*  hashin'  the  child  by  the 
fireside,  when  I  seen  a  face  look  in  at  the 
upper  door ;  and  there  was  Mauriade. 

•*  God  save  ye  I "  says  she ;  and  "  God 
save  ye  kindlv ! "  says  L  **  Come  in, 
and  welcome/'  For  all  that,  she  wasn*t 
welcome;  only  there's  manners  in  all 
things. 

So  Mauriade  came  in  and  set  herself 
down  on  the  creepy,  right  forenenst  me, 
and  never  a  word  she  said. 

**  Is  it  the  baby  ye've  come  to  see,  Mau- 
riade?" says  I.  **  Well,  he's  just  slapin' 
finely  now,  and  I  wouldn't  go  for  to  waken 
him ;  for  he's  that  onasy  whiles  that  me 
heart's  broke  wid  him." 

Now  it  was  just  for  manners  again  that 
I  said  it,  seein'  he  was  broad  awake,  the 
blessed  child!  only  the  minute  1  seen 
Mauriade  lookin'  in,  I  pulled  the  little 
shawl  down  from  me  shoulder  over  his 
face  and  hushoo'd  him  in  me  arms.  For 
ye  know  there's  some  pairs  of  eyes  that 
cbiidher  don't  thrive  no  better  by  getttn' 
a  look  from  them ;  and  I  knowed  plenty 
that  didn't  care  to  have  a  long  look  from 
Mauriade.  So  when  I  tould  her  that,  she 
just  smiled  the  deep  way  that  she  had  and 
shifted  her  sate  so  as  not  to  look  full  on 
us;  but  still  she  said  nothin'.  Then  I 
was  feared  that  maybe  I  hadn't  welcomed 
her  fairj  as  a  woman  should ;  so  I  signed 
the  blessed  cross  over  the  child  as  soon 
as  her  eyes  were  turned,  and  then  I  savs, 
says  I,  **Sure,  this  is  the  first  time  ye  ve 
been  nigh  the  house  since  Mick  and  me 
were  married,  Mauriade.  Ye're  such  a 
stranger  now ! " 

"  No  stranger  than  when  we  were  near 
neighbors  in  Corriemeala,"  says  the  girl. 
**When  hearts  are  strange,  no  matter  if 
houses  are  far." 

*'And  who  tould  ve«  my  heart  was 
strange  to  ye,  Mauriade  ?  "  I  said. 

'*  Who  tould  me  that  ve'd  warned  Ran- 
dal MacNale  he'd  do  ill  to  marry  me  ? " 
says  Mauriade. 

^  I  never  named  yer  name  to  the  bhoy," 
says  I  — and  stopped  there. 

"Thrue  for  you!"  says  she;  "and 
that's  the  safest  way.  But'if  one  look  was 
enough  to  dhrive  a  poor  girl's  lover  aw*ay 
forever,  there's  many  a  one  fit  to  look  it 
that  hasn't  got  courage  to  spake  the 
word." 

**  Mauriade,"  says  I,  not  knowin'  what 
to  be  at,  ^  if  ye're  that  far  gone  in  love  for 
Randal  as  to  belave  every  word  be  says, 
I'm  sorry  for  ye,"  says  I. 

**  Sure  he  never  tould  me  a  word  of  it, 
says  she.    **  Randal's  not  the  bhoy  to  tell 
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"  But  sorra  a  one  was  there  to  hear,  bar- 
rin'  our  two  selves,"  says  I.  "  Musba  I 
who  tould  ye  at  all,  then  ?  " 

But  the  next  minute  I  was  feared  of 
her.  "  I  knowed  it  meself,"  she  said,  soft 
and  quiet,  without  turnin'  a  look  on  me  ; 
and  never  seemed  angered,  like  any  girl 
would,  to  hear  of  another  comin'  between 
herself  and  her  lover,  till  I  up  and  spoke 
out  to  her ;  for  I  was  that  feared,  it  gave 
me  heart  to  do  it.  "  Mauriade,"  says  I, 
grippin'  the  child  tight  in  me  arms,  "  may- 
be ye  know  many  a  thing;  and  maybe 
ve're  none  the  better  for  that,  if  ye  don't 
Know  what's  good  for  yerself.  Though 
I'm  sorry  I  said  to  Randal  —  what  ye 
know  of ;  and  begorrah  !  it's  the  last  time 
ever  I'll  spake  to  a  man  set  on  his  own 
way,  right  or  wrong.  But  this  I'm  sayin' 
to  you  ;  and  if  it  was  the  last  words  I  was 
to  spake,  the  more's  the  pity  they're 
thrue  !  Ye*d  best  give  hTm  up,  tor  there's 
no  blessin'  on  love  that's  stolen.  Randal 
belongs  to  Kate,  and  she  sets  the  whole 
world  by  him.     Lave  him  to  her." 

"  Ay,"  says  Mauriade,  whisperin'  low. 
"  But  he  doesn't  care  for  her.  It*s  me  he 
wants." 

"The  worse  for  ye  both,  Mauriade," 
says  I.  "  How  is  it  that  he  doesn't  care 
for  her,  all  at  once  ?  because  ye've  put  the 
comether  over  him.  Ye  know  too  many 
ways,  and  too  many  wiles,  and  too  many 
things  intirely.  What  have  ye  done  to 
him?" 

"Nothing,  nothing  at  all!  no,  nothing! 
but,  weary  on  it!  roe  heart  is  sore.  Will 
they  always  be  sayin'  I'm  wicked  ?  "  And 
she  fell  down  on  her  knees,  and  wrung  her 
two  hands. 

"  Mauriade,  what  is  it  ye  mean,  at  all  ?  " 
I  said,  and  caught  her  hand.  I  was  sorry 
for  the  thing. 

"  Och !  yourself  knows  rightly  what  I 
mean,  and  no  need  of  me  telling  ye. 
But  maybe  I  will ;  for  it's  the  first  time 
any  of  ye  took  pity  on  me,  Mrs.  M*Veagh. 
Don't  ye  know  what  they  say  of  me  then  — 
that  I'm  not  made  like  other  folk  ?  Aren't 
they  all  feared  of  me,  till  they  make  me 
feared  o'  meself,  whiles  ?  Didn't  yourself 
say  this  minute  that  Randal  nor  no  man 
would  have  loved  me,  widout  I  had  worked 
a  spell  on  him  ?  Sorra  one  o'  me  knows 
how  to  work  a  spell,  any  more  than  your- 
self ;  that's  as  thrue  as  the  Blessed  Virgin 
hears  me  spake  !  Sure,  ye  know  when  I 
entered  this  door,  ye  covered  the  child's 
wee  face,  for  fear  I'd  look  him  harm.  And 
what  made  ye  look,  look  at  me  that  way 
when  I  tould  ye  I  knowed  what  ye  said  to 
Randal?  sure,  I  seen  it  in  yer  own  face. 
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and  the  way  ye  —  but  I  knowed  it  before, 
ay,  troth  did  1 1 " 

*'Why,  theo,  it's  bothered  intirely  I 
am,"  says  I.  *'  But  let  it  go,  Mauriade, 
and  forget  what  I  said.  Maybe  ye  have 
as  fair  a  right  to  Randal  as  e*er  a  one  o* 
them.  V\\  never  think  ye  wish  him  harm 
anyway." 

**  Is  it  me  wish  him  harm  ?  that  'ud  wear 
out  me  heart  to  win  him  the  laste  o'  good. 
Listen  here,  and  I'll  tell  ye,  Mrs.  M'Veagh. 
Life  is  lonesome  for  me ;  and  that's  truth. 
Ye  don't  know  what  such  lonesomeness 
is ;  it's  more  than  I  could  tell  ye,  meself. 
No  friend,  nor  one  in  the  world  belonging 
to  me,  barrin'  me  father ;  and  he  as  good 
as  none,  wid  his  rantin',  ravin'  ways,  that 
gets  every  man  in  the  glen  afeared  of 
him.  Troth  1  so  I'd  be  meself,  only  that 
he's  afeared  of  me,  —  like  the  rest  o'  them. 
It's  be  rason  they  think  I  know  too  much. 
Listen  here  1  did  ye  never  hear  what  an- 
other person  was  thinkin'  of  widout  their 
tellin'ye?  Sure,  that's  what  I  do.  Many's 
the  time  I've  tould  them  their  thought 
before  they  could  spake  it,  the  more  fool 
to  me ,  and  then  they're  scared,  as  if  I  was 
wicked  I  Maybe  I  am  wicked.  Och,  but 
what  would  I  care  if  they'd  let  me  have 
Randal !  sure,  he  doesn't  think  it  ^  he 
thinks  a  dale  too  well  of  me,  though  I've 
tould  him  all  there  was  about  it,  and  more 
too.  *  Begorrah  I  there's  no  knowin'  any- 
thing,' says  he,  *  not  one  thing  more  than 
another,  mavrone  !  but  if  ye  want  to  know 
what  rm  thinkin'  of,  ye  may,  and  wel* 
come.  More  be  token  it's  just  o'  yourself 
avourneen,  most  whiles.'  That's  just  the 
way  wid  him.  Och,  Randal's  the  care* 
lessest  bhoy  ever  ye  seen  I  And  now,  are 
ye  thinkin' maybe  I'd  part  with  Randal? 
Not  for  you,  nor  any  woman,  then.  And 
that's  all  I  can  be  tellin'.  I'll  wish  ye 
good-day." 

**  Wait  a  bit,  Mauriade," says  I.  '*  Come 
back  till  I  spake  to  ye.  Sure,  I  never 
knowed  how  things  were,  or  it's  not  me- 
self would  have  bid  ye  give  up  the  bhoy. 
Take  him,  and  welcome — for  me.  And 
see,  dcarl  never  be  thinkin'  over  such 
things  at  all  —  what  ye  were  tellin'  me,  do 
ye  mindl  It's  just  a  sort  of  onasyness 
that  ye're  bothered  with ;  nothin'  at  all,  it 
is.  Good-bye  to  ye,  Mauriade.  Here, 
take  the  child  in  your  arms  before  ye  go. 
Och,  the  wee  crather,  look  at  that,  now  1 " 

n. 

The  next  thing  that  happened,  it  was 
Hallow  E'en.  And  Mick  and  me  were 
keepin'it  that  time  as  if  it  was  the  last 
we'd  see.    All  the  neighbors  the  bouse 
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could  hould  were  in  it;  and  there  was 
nothing  doin'  but  fortune-telling,  with  nuts 
in  the  ashes,  and  apple-skins  on  the  floor, 
and  melted  lead  spilt  in  the  wather,  and 
dear  knows  what  all.  Sure,  don't  young 
folks  think  that  Hallow  E'en  was  tould  o£E 
by  the  Church  for  nothing  but  to  find 
their  fortunes  by?  It's  a  quare  thing  to 
see  them ;  and  many's  the  one  I've  said 
to,  '*  Your  fortune'il  find  you  soon  enough  ; 
no  need  for  you  to  be  runnin'  half-way  to 
meet  it."  But  ye  might  as  well  try  to 
hould  a  lark  from  rising,  to  save  it  the 
journey  down.  They'll  all  know  their 
fortunes,  if  they  was  to  die  for  it.  'Deed, 
and  IVe  been  the  same  meself. 

Well,  as  I  was  tellin'  ye,  there  they 
were,  every  one  settin'  pairs  of  hazel-nuts 
to  roast  on  the  hearth  ;  and  every  pair  was 
Kathleen  and  Dan,  or  Paddy  and  Bridget, 
or  whoever  the  talk  was  on.  So,  if  the 
nuts  burnt  steady  to  an  end,  and  fell  to 
ashes  together,  that  meant  faithfulness 
and  marriage ;  but  if  one  was  to  pop  away 
on  a  sudden  and  lave  the  other  sittin'  on, 
then  it  was,  **  Och,  Dan,  I'm  sorry  for  ve, 
but  Kat's  gone  o£E,  and  sorra  a  sign  of  ner 
left!" — or  else,  "Biddy,  me  beauty,  I 
doubt  ye'll  soon  have  another ;  but  Paddy 
MaGill's  not  the  bhoy  that'll  stick  to 
ye." 

And  then  there  was  pushin*  and  crowd- 
in'  round  the  fire,  and  talkin'  politeness  till 
it  was  grand  to  hear. 

"Kathleen  mavourneen,  is  that  your- 
self or  your  sisther  now?  Slip  in  nere, 
anyhow."  "It's  none  of  us  at  all,  Mick, 
if  you're  axin'  to  know.  And  I'll  do 
rightly  where  I  am,  too." 

"  See  now,  Pat  I  ye're  just  rampin'  round 
like  a  mad  thing.  Remember  we're  all 
behind  ye  here."  "'Deed,  I'll  remember 
where  you  are,  Qiddy ;  and  no  need  to  be 
tellin' me  that!" 

"Be  asy,  then,"  says  I ;  "and  if  ye  can't 
be  asy  be  as  asy  as  ye  can  I  But  clear 
out  o'  me  road,  the  whole  lot  o'  yez,  for 
I've  got  the  lead  here  to  be  melted."  And 
wid  that  I  put  a  lump  of  it  in  a  long- 
shanked  iron  spoon,  and  held  it  over  the 
fire  till  the  lead  got  swimming  and  dark- 
like. 

"Here,  Will,"  says  I,  "you  first  Uke 
this  key  in  your  other  hand,  and  pour  the 
lead  through  the  right  end  of  it,  into  this 
bowl  o'  wather;  there's  two  long  nails, 
crossed,  lyin'  in  the  bottom  of  it.  Hould 
your  heacl  o'  one  side  now,  if  ye  don't  want 
to  be  scalded ;  and  may  it  show  ye  luck ! " 
So  Will  took  and  poured  it,  all  split* 
therin',  into  the  water,  wid  the  steam  rising 
ofiE  it ;  and  then  the  cry  was  for  Mauriade 
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to  come  and  tell  bis  fortune.  ''  See  here, 
Mauriade;  what's  the  manin'  o'  this? 
Here's  a  quare  little  divil  wid  a  raggedy 
tail  to  him,  for  all  the  world  like  a  scare- 
crow in  the  corn.    What  is  it,  at  all?  " 

'*It  manes  that  that*s  all  you'll  ever  be 
good  for,  to  frighten  the  crows,  Will,*' 
says  Phalim ;  **  more  be  token  ye  haven't 
the  wit  to  come  in  when  it  rains  1 " 

**  Och  I  don't  you  be  talkin'  now,  Phalimy 
Shone.  *  Head  o'  wit  drowned  eel.'  Come 
on,  Mauriade,  it*s  you  I'm  wantin'."  But 
Mauriade  shook  her  head. 

«'  I've  tould  the  last  fortune  ever  111  tell. 
Will*  Let  some  one  else  thry."  They 
all  turned  round  to  stare  at  her,  as  if  she 
was  deminted ;  and  then  every  one  o'  them 
looked  at  each  other,  for  Mauriade's  face 
was  too  much  for  them  intirely  —  all  but 
Will ;  and  he  was  that  set  on  havin'  his 
fortune  tould  that  he  up  and  axed  agin, 
like  a  fool. 

**  An'  who  else  is  to  thry,  barrin'  yerself, 
Mauriade  ?  Sure  no  one  else  knows  what 
you  know.  Wasn'^  you  born  on  Hallow 
E'en,  when  the  sperrits  are  abroad?  and 
does':'t  that  make  ye " 

"Hould  ver  bletherin'.  Willi"  says 
Randal,  and  growled  at  him  like  a  dog. 
^  Here !  hand  me  up  them  splitthers  o' 
lead."  And  he  shoved  them  into  the  fire 
again,  and  melted  them  down  the  same  as 
before ;  while  the  girls  were  all  sbiverin' 
round,  by  reason  that  sperrits  had  been 
named. 

**  Now,"  says  Randal,  wid  a  shout,  *'  I'll 
thry  me  own  fortune.  Who's  afeared?" 
And  he  spilt  the  lead  hissing  into  the 
watber.  Troth,  the  next  thing  we  knowed 
be  was  houldin'  up  a  little  wee  anchor,  as 
plain  an  anchor  as  plain  could  be.  Ran- 
dal swore  an  oath  when  he  see'd  it. 

'*  Be  the  head  o'  St.  Pathrick !  that's 
what  1  was  lookin'  for.  The  sea  has  been 
callin*  me  this  while  past,  and  to  sea  I'll 
gol" 

Every  man  in  the  room  cheered  him. 
Och,  the  fools  that  men  are  I  thev'U  cheer 
for  anything  in  this  wide  world  if  it's  only 
like  to  cost  a  life.  But  faix  t  Randal  was 
a  fine  lad,  though.  He  throwed  up  his 
head,  and  lifted  a  sigh  for  joy,  and  caught 
his  breath  —  to  laugh.  You'd  have 
thought  it  was  a  weddin'  he  was  goin'  to; 
and  instead  o'  that 

My  heart  I  the  sight  o'  Mauriade.  May 
I  never  be  forgiven,  but  I  thought  she  was 
fair  distracted  1  Standin'  back  agin'  the 
wall  she  was,  lanin'  her  head  agin'  it,  as 
if  she  could  hardly  stand,  and  both  her 
eyes  starin'  wide  at  Randal.  Holy  Vargin, 
what  a  stare  1  her  face  as  white  as  a  stone, 


.and  the  eyes  shlnin'  out  of  it  fixed,  as  if 
they'd  never  shut  again.  And  she  lifted 
one  finger  and  pointed.  Mercy  all !  I 
shut  my  own  eyes  then.  The  voices  in 
the  room  begun  to  sound  all  far-away  and 
dizzy,  and  the  floor  was  slippin'  from  un- 
dher  me  when  Mick  cries  out,  — 

'^  Come  on,  bhoys  I  and  light  up  the 
candles,  for  the  girls  to  be  leppin'  over 
them.    Sure  that's  the  fun  o'  the  world !  " 

Was  it?  thinks  I.  Am  I  crazy,  or 
dhramin',  or  what?  has  none  o'  them 
seen  ?  And  I  looked  round,  and  Mauriade 
—  was  gone;  gone  intirely  I  And  all  o' 
them  were  busy  lightin'  up  the  candles, 
and  laughin'  over  it.  Wan,  two,  three  — 
twelve  candles,  set  in  a  row  on  the  floor, 
one  for  ache  month  in  the  year,  beginnin' 
wid  November ;  and  every  girl  was  to  lep 
through  the  whole  row,  back  and  forwards, 
one  alther  another ;  and  if  she  put  out  one 
candle  wid  her  foot,  or  the  tail  of  her  skirt, 
wirrasthrul  but  that  'ud  be  the  month 
when  some  throuble  was  comin'  on  her, 
and  she'd  be  to  take  warnin',  and  watch 
herself  through  it. 

Well,  on  came  the  girls,  by  one  and  one, 
to  thry  their  luck;  and  to  it  they  went, 
leppin',  and  laughin',  and  losin'  their 
breath  ;  while  the  bhoys,  standin'  back  to 
lave  them  room,  cried  out  on  them  to  lep 
clare,  and  hurried  and  flurried  them,  more 
than  enough. 

«« Come  on  then,  Biddy  alannah  t  it's 
yerself  can  do  it  I  Be  the  hole  o'  me  coat, 
she's  over  them  all." 

'*  Bhoys-a-bhoys  1  there's  leppin'  for 
ye!" 

'^Look  at  little  Molly  now,  av  ye'd  see 
a  nate  pair  of  ankles." 

««Hould  yer  whisht!  Paddy  MaGill, 
ye're  the  plague  o'  me  life  I "  says  Molly ; 
and  wid  that  she  leps  higher  than  ever, 
and  down  goes  October,  rowlin'  on  the 
floor. 

^  Never  mind  it,  darlin' !  ye  can't  change 
the  luck.  Look  at  Kathleen,  how  she's 
goin . 

*«  Watch  yerself,  Kat!  and  yell  do 
rightly." 

"  Look  at  Harrjret.  Begorrah  !  they're 
leppin'  beautiful,  just  like  hens  1 " 

**  Och  !  me  heart's  broke,  leppin*.  Let 
me  sit  down,  girls  1 "  says  Harryet. 

*'  Troth  1  girls  are  quare  craythers  in- 
tirely 1  What's  to  htndher  them  bringin' 
their  two  feet  over  together  now,  and  lep- 
pin' clane  ?  instid  o'  thraiiin'  one  foot  for- 
ever behind  the  other,  that  fashion,  for  all 
the  worid  as  if  they'd  got  a  bone  in  their 
leg.  Sure  it's  the  nearest  way  to  take  a 
fall." 
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"Don*t  be  axin'  contbrairy  (questions, 
Phalim!  Maybe  they  have  their  rasons 
for  it." 

'*  There  goes  Kate  MaCormac,  as  fit  as 
a  fiddle  now,  and  whoop  and  away  I  —  och, 
that  varmint  July !  bad  scran  to  it  I  —  she's 
down  1    Are  ye  burted,  Kate  ?  " 

**rm  kilt  intirely,  so  I  am,  ochonel 
Out  o'  me  road  now,  till  I  dare  the  rest." 

''There  then,  divil  another's  to  lep. 
Bedad,  girls  1  veVe  fairly  bet,  the  whole 
bilin'  of  yez.  Who'd  ha'  thought  ye  were 
that  wakely?  Mould  on  a  bit,  though! 
Mauriade's'  not  been  over  yet.  Where's 
Mauriade  ?  " 

'*  Mauriade  !  —  if  she  isn't  clane  gone 
intirelyl" 

**  Mercy  on  us,  this  day  and  night  I  out 
all  her  lone  on  Hallow  E  en  I " 

But  before  the  word  was  fairly  passed, 
Randal  was  up  and  out  o'  the  house,  as  if 
the  divil  was  in  it;  and  all  of  us  left 
starin'  after  him,  like  a  flock  o'  sheep. 

**  Well,"  says  Mick  at  last,  spakin'  quite 
slow  and  disturbed,  *' maybe  she's  not 
gone  far  yet." 

**And  maybe  she's  gone  farder  than 
ever  you  were  in  your  life,  Micky 
M'Veagh  1 "  says  Dan.  "  I  wouldn't  put 
it  past  her.    Maybe  she's  gone  —  " 

"  Dan,"  says  I,  •*  I'll  not  hear  ye  say 
a  word  agin'  that  misfortunate  crayther, 
while  ye're  in  this  house." 

**  Axin'  yer  pardon,  Mrs.  M*Veagh  ;  but 
troth  I  I  think  Randal  MacNale's  quarely 
mistook  to  be  follerin'  afther  the  likes  o' 
yon.  He's  missed  a  finer  girl  and  a  finer 
fortune,  as  we  all  know." 

**  If  it's  me  ye  mane,  Dan,"  says  Kate 
MaCormac,  **I'd  have  ye  to  know  that 
there's  nothin'  at  all  to  be  said  about 
Randal  and  me.  It  was  free  to  take  or 
free  to  lave  between  us ;  more  be  token,  if 
he  had  axed  me  fairly,  I  wouldn't  have 
had  him." 

**No  more  ye  would,  Kate!  Sure  we 
all  knew  that,''  says  two  or  three  together, 
and  Dan  first. 

**  And  as  for  Mauriade,  a  girl  like  that  I 
Well,  it's  asy  seein'  that  sbe's  put  the 
comether  ostx  Randal  MacNale ;  and  who 
knows  where  she  may  lade  him  yet,  wid 
her  deludlierin'  ways  ?  " 

**Sure  he's  actin'  onnatural  already," 
says  another.  "  He  never  looked  on  her, 
nor  she  on  him,  this  evenin'  long — for  I 
minded  him ;  and  1  ax  ye  all  av  that's  not 
a  quare  way  to  be  fallin'  in  love  ?  " 

**  Well,  there's  more  ways  nor  one ;  and 
they're  all  quare,"  says  Mick  —  for  the 
young  ones  wouldn't  answer. 

"  Ay !  but  did  ye  mind  how  she  wouldn't 


tell  a  fortune  to-nfght  ?  nayther  tell  an- 
other's,  nor  thry  her  own,"  says  Harryet 
again.  "Will!  who  was  it  tould  ye  that 
Mauriade  was  born  of  a  Hallow  E'en 
night?" 

**  Sure  I  always  knowed  it,"  says  Will, 
'* because  it's  thrue.  And  that's  what 
makes  her  the  quare  crayther  she  is." 

**  Ay,  is  she  I  "  -says  Harryet,  noddin* 
her  head.  *'  But  I'm  thinkin'  maybe  Ran- 
dal didn't  know  that  same ;  for  I  can  tell 
ye " 

A  bang  came  on  the  door,  as  if  ten  men 
were  battherin'  on  it.  The  girls  screamed 
together,  fit  to  lift  the  roof,  and  Harryet 
on  top  o'  them  all.  Not  a  man  stirred  tor 
to  open  the  door ;  but  presently,  wid  an- 
other bang,  it  was  bursted  open,  and  in 
came  Randal — Randal  himself,  the  size 
o'  life,  and  that  misfortunate  crayther 
Mauriade  lyin'  across  his  arms  in  a  mor- 
tial  swoon.  He  brought  her  straight  to 
me,  and  laid  her  down  wid  her  head  in 
my  lap,  and  then  he  stood  up  and  glared 
round  on  the  rest,  not  one  o' them  liftin' 
a  finger  to  help,  but  standin'  starin*  at 
Mauriade. 

''  It's  late,"  says  Randal.  *«  If  ye're  all 
so  kilt  wid  divarsions,  that  none  o'  ye 
has  the  strength  to  stir,  then  the  sooner 
ye  can  help  ache  other  home  the  betther  t 
Ye're  not  wanted  here." 

Faith  I  though  'twas  my  own  house,  I 
couldn't  be  angry  wid  him.  And  I  let 
them  go. 

in. 

Mauriade  lay  like  a  stone.  Randal 
had  left  her  wid  her  head  on  my  knees ; 
for  as  sure  as  a  man  gets  consarned  about 
a  body,  he  goes  and  does  the  wrong  thing 
wid  'em.  But  I  put  her  fiat  on  the  floor ; 
and  the  fire-fiame  made  gould  in  her  hair, 
and  th^  long  gould  lashes  lay  on  her 
cheeks. 

"  She's  more  child  nor  woman,"  I  said. 
I  never  liked  Mauriade  so  well  as  that 
minute. 

^  God  bless  ye,  Mrs.  M*Veagh  t "  says 
Randal.    **  Ye're  a  rale  woman." 

'*  And  yerself 's  a  rale  man,  Randal  1 " 
says  I  —  '*safe  to  be  footherin'  round 
where  ye're  not  wanted,  like  the  rest  o' 
them.  Lave  Mauriade  to  me,  and  go 
home  wid  ye,"  I  was  rubbin'  her  hands 
then,  and  puttin'  watber  to  her  forehead. 
"She's  betther,"  says  I.  "See  here, 
Randal,  ye  must  go  now.  I  wouldn't  be 
hard  on  ye ;  but  it  wouldn't  do  for  her. 
Go  when  I  bid  ye,  now.  Sure  jz  can 
trust  Mauriade  to  me." 

"Well,  I  will  then," says  Randal.    He 
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was  always  rasonable  when  be  couldn't 
help  It ;  and  he  was  goio'  too,  as  good  as 
gould,wheil  Mick  says, — 

**  Ye  caa  come  again  the  mornin',  Ran- 
dal." 

*'  Begorrah,  I  will  t "  says  the  lad,  and 
was  out  like  a  bird,  before  I  could  as 
much  as  say  bad  scran  to  Mick. 

Then  Mauriade  opened  her  eyes,  and 
turned  her  face  away  from  the  fire.  "  Ran- 
dal ! "  she  says,  as  low  as  ye  could  hear  it. 

*•  D'ye  mind  that  ?  "  says  Mick.  "  Will 
I  run  out  afther  and  fetch  him  back  ?  " 

"  Ye'd  bctther,  Mick  I "  says  I,  "  av  ye 
want  to  be  a  bigger  fool  than  ever  I've 
we  lifted  the  poor  girl  up  and  laid  her  on 
knowed  ye  yet.  Here,  lend  a  hand  I  And 
the  bed.'  But  the  next  thing  she  axed 
was  ''Randal "  again. 

**  He's  comin'  dear,"  says  I ;  '*  he'll  be 
here  —  don't  you  trouble  yerself." 

And  faith  that  was  the  wav  we  carried 
on  the  whole  blessed  night ;  oarrin'  when 
the  baby  cried,  and  I'd  have  to  go  to  him 
for  a  minute,  and  come  back  to  Mauriade 
again.  For  I  was  afeared  to  lave  her,  be 
rason  I  thought  she  was  maybe  gettin'  a 
faver;  her  eyes  when  she  opened  them 
were  that  strange  and  wandherin',  and  her 
hands  as  cowld  as  charity,  and  her  fore- 
head bumin'  hot.  And  still  she  was 
talkin'  o'  the  sea,  Randal  and  the  sea,  and 
the  cowld  green  waves ;  thinks  I,  **  She's 
feared  to  let  him  go ;  it  came  on  her  sud- 
den and  startled  her,  but  still "  there 

was  somethin'  I  couldn't  understand.  It 
bothered  me  complately.  I  knowed  Mau- 
riade was  clane  ofiE  her  head;  yet  1 
couldn't  help  mindin'  what  she  said ;  it 
gave  me  quare  notions.  And  if  Mick 
hadn*t  been  there,  maybe  I  could  hardly 
have  stayed  out  the  night  alone  wid  the 
girl,  and  her  white  face  on  the  pillow,  and 
no  knowin'  what  thoughts  might  be  in  her 
head. 

When  the  daylight  begun  to  come  in  I 
was  glad ;  and  when  the  sun  got  to  dancin' 
on  the  wall,  then  I  roused  Mick,  and 
tould  him  to  watch  ;  and  I  went  out  o'  the 
door  meself  to  get  a  breath  of  air;  for 
what  wid  the  divarsion  in  the  evenin,'  and 
sittin'  up  all  night,  me  head  was  fairly 
moithered.  Well,  it  was  cowld,  and  drip- 
pin'  all  round  wid  the  dew ;  the  sun 
wasn't  up  long,  but  just  makin'  a  wee  pad 
o'  light  across  the  sea,  and  the  grey  clouds 
were  burryin'  to  come  and  smother  it  up. 
"  It's  goin'  to  be  a  fine  fishin'day,"  thinks 
I.  "Wind's  sou'west."  Next  thing  I 
knowed,  a  man  came  trampin'  over  the 
brow  o'  the  hill,  and  down  through  the 
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brown  bracken,  -  straight  for  the  house* 
V  Sorrow  on  it,  av  that's  not  Randal 
again,"  says  I;  "thinkin'Tll  let  him  in, 
maybe,  is  he?"  And  I  started  off  to 
meet  him,  havin'  no  mind  to  let  his  voice 
be  heard  nigh  the  house. 

"The  top  o'  the  mornin'  to  ye,  Mrs. 
M'Veagh,"  says  he,  as  bould  as  ye  plase. 

"Ye  re  wishin'  it  in  good  time,  Ran- 
dal," says  I.  **  What  brings  ye  here  such 
an  hour?  Sure  ye're  losin'  the  tide  in- 
tirely." 

"  Bad  luck  to  the  tide,"  says  be.  "  It's 
not  the  tide  I'm  afther." 

"  Well,  if  it's  anything  here  ye're  afther, 
ye  can  save  yer  steps,"  savs  I. 

"  Can  I  not  see  Mauriade  at  all  ?  " 

"I'll  not  be  lettin'ye  into  the  house  the 
mornin'." 

"Mrs.  M*Veagh,  ye're  not  married 
much  more  than  a  year,"  says  Randal ; 
"  and  a  body  'ud  think  ye'd  clane  forgotten 
all  that  wint  before  1  Did  you  and  Mick 
never  have  a  courtin'  at  all  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  be  goin' for  to  even  yourself 
wid  Mick,  Randal,"  says  I ;  "  and  don't 
be  thryin'  to  come  over  me  wid  blarney! 
I'll  have  nothin'  to  do,  between  yourself 
and  Mauriade,  barrin'  that  I'm  a  friend  to 
ye  both.  But  what  I  seen  last  night  was 
enough  to  startle  a  boulder  woman  nor 
roe.  And  now  I  tell  ye  plain  that  I  think 
Mauriade's  gettin'  a  faver  in  her  brain. 
Ayther  that,  or  somethin'  else.  And  what 
might  happen  this  minute,  if  you  were  to 
go  and  bring  it  all  back  to  her  be  the 
sight  of  ye  " 

''  Bring  w^ai  all  back  ?  "  says  Randal. 

"  Everythin',"  says  I.  "  There !  What 
can  I  tell  ye,  if  ye  don't  know  yerself?  " 

"Sure  it's  little  enough  /know,"  says 
Randal;  "and  gettin' less  every  minute." 
."Musha  help  ye!"  says  I.  Wid  one 
thing  and  another,  I  was  fairly  thron^^  — 
and  what  I  was  goin'  to  say  next  I  don't 
know.  For  at  that  blessed  minute  Randal 
cries  out, "  Mauriade  I  "  and  turnin'  round, 
there  I  see'd  her  comin'  up  to  us  from  the 
house.  Randal  went  straight,  and  caught 
her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her ;  and  thinks 
1,  "  Well,  there's  nothin'  more  to  be  done 
for  this  one  while.  I'll  be  goin'."  Then 
I  axed  her, — 

"Mauriade,  what  brings  ^e  out  here? 
Ye'd  betther  have  stayed  quiet." 

"I  knowed  he  was  somewhere  near," 
says  Mauriade;  "an'  I  couldn't  stay 
quiet." 

She  was  lookin'  at  me ;  her  face  agin' 
his  arm,  her  hair  lyin'  tossed  on  his  shoul- 
der.   Randal's  arm  was  round  her.    Will 
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she  look  happy  now?  I  wondered;  U*8 
now  or  never  she  will.  No  use.  Mau- 
riade's  face  was  harder  to  read  than  signs 
o*  wind  or  weather.  And  all  I  could  sav 
was,  "  Randal,  mind  and  bring  her  back, 
as  I  turned  into  the  house  agin. 

Mick  was  there,  kneelin*  before  the  fire, 
and  blowin'  up  the  turf  to  a  blaze. 

"  Mick,"  says  I,  **  Randal's  out  beyont, 
wid  Mauriade.'* 

Mick  stopped  blowin'.  "  Ay  1  she  said, 
'Randal's  out  there.  I'm  goin'  to  him.' 
An'  she  went ;  ye  might  as  well  thry  to 
hould  a  startled  hare.  I'm  thinkin'  there's 
no  luck  in  havin'  the  like  o'  yon  In  the 
house.    If  she  goes,  let  her  go." 

**  Ay,  but  I  doubt  there's  some  throuble 
comin'on  her ;  and  would  we  be  the  ones 
to  send  her  away  to  meet  it,  Mick  ?  " 

"  Woman  alive  I  what's  come  over  ye  ?  " 
says  Mick.  **.Are  ye  settin'  up  to  Know 
what's  comin'  on  other  folks  before  the 
time  ?    Begorrah  I  ye're  gettin'  quare." 

"  Ah,  go  'long  I "  says  I.  "  Sure  I 
meant  nothin'."  And  I  set  to  work  wid 
the  male  to  make  stirabout* for  breakfast. 

But  mind  ye!  I  knowed  rightly  then 
that  Mick  was  onasy,  be  rason  Mick  was 
a  man  o'  the  softest  heart  an'  the  scarcest 
words  of  any  ever  ye  seen ;  an'  what  would 
make  him  say  as  much  as  that,  av  it  wasn't 
onasyness  ?  So  I  had  no  need  to  be  axin' 
more. 

But  when  the  stirabout  was  ready,  I 
tould  him  to  go  and  call  them  in.  And 
back  he  came,  sure  enough,  but  only  him- 
self and  Randal. 

••  Where's  Mauriade  ?  "  says  I. 

**  I  couldn't  kape  her,"  says  Mick ;  and 
looks  at  me  for  warnin'. 

But  I  was  angry  at  that,  thinkin'  maybe 
be  was  afther  takin'  his  own  way,  not 
bringin' her  back;  and  I  says  to  Randal, 
**  Didn't  I  tell  ye  to  bring  her  here,  Ran- 
dal? Are  ye  blind  that  ye  can't  see  the 
girl's  wake  and  ill  ?  I  t's  not  fit  to  trust  her 
to  herself,  nor  to  that  ould  thafe  o'  the 
world  she's  got  for  a  father." 

But  Randal  looked  at  me  too,  and  I  seen 
a  weighty  throuble  in  his  face,-  but  he 
never  answered  a  word,  only  sat  down 
Hke  a  man  dhramin',  and  no  more.  Faith  ! 
I  was  sorry  for  him  then ;  and  what  could 
1  do  but  lave  him  alone?  Sorra  word 
more  we  said,  till  Mick  was  rachin'  down 
his  coat  to  go  to  work ;  and  then  he  laid 
his  hand  on  the  bhoy's  shoulder,  and 
*' Randal,"  says  he,  "have  ye  no  work 
waitin'  on  ye  at  all  ?  " 

Randal  turned  round,  the  same  as  if  be 
was  woke. 

*  Porridfttb 


«'  I'll  do  a  day's  work  widyentlf,  Mick* 
Where  is't  ye're  goin'?" 

*'I'm  cuttin'  turf  this  two  days,  op  be- 
yont Altnadreen;  and  I'm  bebouldcn  to 
ye,"  says  Mick. 

And  the  two  o'  them  were  startin'  out 
together,  when  I  remembered  in  time. 

'*Man  alive  I  "says  I,  ''have  ye  clane 
forgotten  the  day  ?  Sure  its  Hallowmas  1 " 

**  More  be  token,  last  night  was  Hallow 
E'en,"  said  Randal.  Ye 'd  have  thought  it 
was  months  past,  to  hear  him  spake. 

"  Then  ye'll  just  lave  cuttin'  the  turf,** 
says  I, "  and  meselfll  go  wid  ye  to  hear 
mass.  Save  us  all  1  it  is  haythins  intirely 
we  are  !  forgettin'  the  blessed  dead." 

IV. 

How  it  comes  back  to  roe  the  talk  there 
used  to  be  about  Randal  those  davs  I  Ye 
see,  the  folks  all  knowed  he  was  for  goin' 
to  sea ;  and  they  were  in  as  big  a  hurry 
to  see  him  go  as  if  the  glen  hadn't  room 
in  it  for  him  and  them.  But  that  wasn't 
for  nothin',  d'ye  mind  me  I  only  because 
as  Randal  stayed,  it  was  plain  enough  he 
stayed  for  Mauriade,  and  for  no  good  at 
all;  but  if  once  the  sea  was  between 
them,  he  might  forget  her  maybe,  and 
come  back  his  own  man  again  —  for  Man- 
riade,  nor  no  one,  could  work  on  a  man 
the  far  side  o'  the  world,  they  said.  But 
sorra  a  sound  o'  that  came  to  Randal's 
ears,  as  ye'll  asily  suppose.  All  their  talk 
to  him  was  only  how  there  was  nothin' 
like  the  sea  for  makin'  a  man's  fortune  ; 
and  that  he  might  happen  to  make  ten 
pounds  on  a  voyage,  if  he  had  luck  — 
which  might  be  true  or  mightn't  for  all  a 
body  could  know,  but  more  likely  on  two 
voyages  than  one,  I'm  thinkin  — '*aiid 
then,"  says  they,  "  ye  can  marry,  or  do  as 
ye  plase:  what's  to  hind  her?  Och  I  'tis 
yerself  was  made  for  the  sea,  Randal ;  and 
ye've  lived  half  fisherman  all  yer  life. 
But  if  ye're  goin'  to  stay  on  forever  in 
that  slip  of  a  place  at  Portnasiila,  adong 
wid  them  two  brothers  o'  yours  •— and 
the  whole  three  o'  yez  footherin'  on,  half 
by  sea,  half  by  land,  till  ye'll  all  get  as 
grey  as  three  grey  crows  together,  wid  as 
little  to  live  on,  more  be  token!  —  well, 
that's  no  consarn  of  any  one's  but  yer 
own,  Randal  lad  1 "  So  they  said,  but  I'll 
promise  ye  they  made  it  their  consarn  — 
for  Randal  was  a  favorite  ;  and  every  man 
'ud  have  a  turn  at  him,  only  for  that. 

Well,  Randal  took  aJl  their  ad  visin',  and 
tould  them  nothin'  back.  He'd  used  to 
be  a  free-spoken  fellow,  and  ye  might  have 
had  his  mind  for  the  askin',  but  Hallow 
E'en  night  had  larned  him  to  kape  his  own 
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counsel ;  and  now  ye  mifrht  as  soon  have 
howked  out  a  sacret  from  a  snail  in  his 
shell.  It  went  to  me  heart  Co  see  him,  so 
sad  and  down*hearted  he  got,  that  used  to 
be  so  blithe,  and  always  keeping;  away 
from  every  one  —  but  Mick.  Mick  was 
that  silent  and  peaceable  that  he  was  the 
greatest  o*  comfort  to  any  one  that  wanted 
it ;  and  he  always  did  seem  to  be  naturally 
drawed  to  any  man  in  th rouble ;  how  he 
ever  contrived  for  to  let  them  know  it, 

C asses  me  to  think.  But  anyhow  he  would 
ring  Randal  home  sometimes  of  an  even* 
in';  and  the  two  would  sit  side  be  side 
at  the  fire,  smokin*  their  dhudeens,*  and 
not  a  word  out  o'  them.  Just  the  pu£E  o' 
their  smoke  ye*d  hear,  or  the  turf  topplin' 
down  on  the  hearth,  or  the  cricket  chirpin' 
ak>ad,  but  not  a  word  between  them,  bar- 
rin'  **  Good-night,  lad,"  when  Randal  went 
out. 

One  night  we  were  sittin'  like  that ;  and 
I  bad  the  child  in  me  arms,  instead  of  in 
bis  cradle,  be  rason  he  was  restless  and 
wouldn't  slape.  The  fire  burnt  low,  and 
Mick  stirred  it  wid  his  foot,  and  a  crowd 
o'  sparks  flew  up  into  the  dark  chimley, 
many  and  brightly,  out  o'  the  turf.  Ran* 
dal  said  then,  "  Man  was  born  to  th  rouble, 
ais  the  sparks  fly  upward." 

Well,  I  listened  if  he  was  goin'  to  tell 
more  about  it,  but  he  only  said, — 

**  I  heer'd  that  somewheres,  once,  long 
ago ;  an''  I  took  no  count  of  it.  I'm  think- 
io'  now  that  it's  thrue." 

**  Maybe  so.  Never  heer'd  it  that  way 
meself,''  says  Mick,  not  lookin'  up. 

I  took  and  laid  the  child  back  in  his 
cradle,  rockin'  him  afther,  and  still  waitin' 
if  Randal  would  say  more.  But  when  be 
didn't,  I  spoke  to  him. 

**  Tbere*8  throuble  everywhere,  Randal, 
sore  enough;  the  more  rason  we  should 
help  ache  other  through,  whiles.  Could 
ye  not  be  trustin'  yer  friends  enough  to 
tell  them  what's  wrong  wid  ye,  lad  ?  We 
couldn't  do  much  to  help,  maybe,  Mick 
and  me ;  but  we'd  lend  ye  a  hand  through, 
at  the  laste.  And  the  more  to  share,  the 
lighter  to  bear,  Randal.  Ah,  lad  I  it's  the 
sore  heart  ye've  carried  this  long  while." 

And  Raodalf  poor  bhoy  I  he  rached  one 
hand  out  to  me,  and  put  the  other  arm  tip 
before  his  face,  and  he  groaned.  Then 
he  stood  up  sudden,  and  looked  at  Mick 
quite  steady,  and  Mick  back  at  him,  as 
kind  as  a  woman.  And  wid  that  he 
turned,  and  went  out.    Not  a  word  I 

^  It's  bothered  I  am,  an'  me  pipe  gone 
out,  iotirely,"  says  Mick.  **  What's  goin' 
to  be  done  nowr" 

*  Small  d«]r  pipea. 
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" Nothin'  —  wid  Randal," says  I.  "I'M 
have  to  thry  and  make  out  what  the  raat- 
ther  is  from  Mauriade."  And  the  next 
day  I  went. 

Now  I  couldn't  begin  to  be  tellin'  ye 
what  I  was  intend! n'  to  sav  to  Mauriade, 
be  rason  I  wasn't  intendin  at  all,  oneway 
or  another,  and  feared  o'  me  life  besides 
at  goin'  nigh  the  place ;  what  wid  the  girl 
herself,  an'  the  ways  of  her,  and  what  wid 
the  ould  rapscallion  her  father.  But  seein' 
it  was  fair-day  in  Ballylagan,  that  made  it 
likelier  he'd  be  gone  there ;  and  if  the 
thing  had  to  be  done,  'twas  asier  doin'  it 
then. 

Well,  the  place  they  lived  in  was  a  bit 
of  a  shanty,  lonesome  enough,  but  con- 
vanient,  wid  a  boreen  be  the  back  of  it* 
and  an  orchard-ground  wid  a  heap  of  onld 
threes,  and  sorra  an  apple  in  it,  only  grey 
moss,  creepin'andclingin';  and  the  blacK 
branches,  rubbin'  one  agin  another,  would 
creak  over  yer  head,  whiles  —  it  had  an 
airy  sound.  One  half  o'  the  house  was 
gone  complately,  and  the  other  half  wasn't 
all  there,  but  it  made  a  shelter,  anyhow ; 
for  if  ye  don't  want  much,  ye  can  do  wid  a 
little. 

I  went  straight  up  to  the  door,  and  in 
quickly,  sayin',  **  God  save  all  here !  " 

But  I  see'd  in  a  minute  there  was  only 
Mauriade.  She  was  sittin'  alone  be  the 
fire,  her  head  bowed  down,  and  her  two 
long  white  arms  clasped  round  her  knees. 
She  rose  up  slow,  and  looked  at  me ;  and 
1  said,  — 

**  Mauriade,  let  me  stay  a  while.  I  must 
be  spakin'  to  ye." 

"Ye  might  stay,  and  welcome  1"  she 
said,  "only  nothing's  welcome  here.  I'm 
owin've  thanks  all  the  same;  ye '11  have 
thougnt  me  unmindful  that  1  never  came 
back  afther  yon  night  at  yer  house." 

"  I  only  thought  ye  went  too  soon,  Mau- 
riade. But  one  o'  these  days  ye'll  oome 
back  to  us,  will  ye  not  ?  " 

"Never!  I'll  never  go  into  that  house 
again."  And  she  shivered,  and  turned 
away.  But  soon  she  moved  back  to  me, 
and  said, — 

"  Ye're  a  kind  woman,  Mrs.  M'Veagh, 
but  ye  needn't  throuble  yer  head  about  me. 
What  for  would  ye  mind  ?  if  things  must 
be " 

"  Mauriade,  ye're  over  young  yet,  to  be 
never  minded  nor  guided,  forl^e  yer  own 
guidin*.  See  now  Fit's  Randal  I've  come 
to  ye  from ;  iasteways,  by  account  of  him. 
Sure  he's  yer  own  sweetheart ;  and  can  ve 
see  him  goin'  the  way  he  is,  losin'  all  the 
heart  he  had  for  everythin',  and  not  thry 
to  help  the  poor  lad?  it's  yerself  must 
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know  what's  wrong  wid  him.  And  see 
now,  Mauriade,  ye  needn't  be  tellin'  roe 
more  than  ye  want;  but  this  I  know  al- 
ready, ve  don't  want  Randal  to  go  to  sea, 
as  all  the  folks  are  tellin'  him  to.  What's 
the  rason  o'  that,  at  all  ?  don't  ye  know 
that  if  be  makes  no  money,  he  marries  no 
wife  ?  " 

'*  Is  it  a  friend  to  Randal  ye  are,  Mrs. 
M'Veagh,  and  want  him  to  throw  his  life 
away  ?  " 

**Girll  what  makes  ye  say  that?  what 
for  should  he  not  thry  his  luck  wid  the 
rest,  and  come  home  like  the  rest  ?  " 

**  Be  rason,  av  Randal  goes  to  sea,  he'll 
never  come  home  alive." 

Och  I  to  hear  her  say  that,  in  her  low, 
whisperin'  voice,  and  to  know  it  was  the 
bhoy  she  loved  1  Sorra  word  could  I 
spake,  only  eaze  at  her.  And  the  girl, 
she  was  mindin'  nothing,  and  seemed  to 
think  no  wondher  of  it;  she  was  sittin' 
again,  as  I  see'd  her  when  I  come  in,  only 
her  head  lifted  up,  and  lookin'  straight 
before  her.  And  when  she  spoke  again,— 

"  I'm  goin'  to  tell  ye,"  she  said,  *'  how  I 
know  it.    Time  was,  I'd  have  tould  no 

one ;  but  then Did  ever  ye  hear  of 

any  one  that  had  the  second  sight  ?  " 

**  Mauriade  1  whisht  now  1  for  the  love 
of  all  -— —  "  I  would  have  stopped  her,  but 
she  went  on. 

'*  There  is  a  second  sight ;  and  if  any 
one  that  has  it  sees  another  by  that  sight, 
the  person  they  see  will  die  before  a 
whole  year  passes.    Sometimes  the  way 
o'  their  death  is  shown  — sometimes  not ; 
but  the  death  is  a  certain  thing,  and  can- 
not be  stopped  or  saved.    Ye  know  this, 
as  well  as  i  know  it.    And  maybe  ye've 
heer'd  that  wid  the  Scotch  people,  second 
sight  is  commoner  nor  here.    M^-  mother 
was  a  Scotchwoman;  and  it  might  have 
come  to  me    that  way — or   else   some 
other  way.    No  matther  1    I  didn't  always 
have  it ;  but  since  I  was  a  child,  I've  been 
afeared  of  its  coming  some  day ;  be  rason 
—  maybe  ye  won't  undherstand  this  when 
I  tell  It  ye,  —  when  I  looked  steady  at  a 
face,  I  could  see  more  in  it  than  other 
folks  could.    I  would  know  av  it  was  a 
lucky  face  or  an  unlucky  one,  a  true  face 
or  an  untrusty  one  ;  and  just  for  that  I 
never  cared  to  look  too  long  at  any,  bein' 
feared  o'  seein'  more  than  I  wanted ;  for 
whiles  it  would  bring  me   forebodin', — 
that  manes,  a  fear  o*^  what  may  befall,  — 
like  an  onasy  sperit,  that  haunts  and  fol- 
lows, and  takes  all  the  peace  out  o'  life. 
See  now!  don't  ye  know  how  many  there 
is  in  this  very  glen  that  would  be  feared 
o'   their  lives  to  pull  a  twig  from   the 


fairies'  thorn,  or  to  see  a  elnricann  *  in  the 
rush,  or  pass  where  the  phooka>\  might 
come  out  on  them  at  night  I  Sure  they 
don't  know  what's  to  be  feared  on,  that's 
feared  on  the  likes  o'  that  I  But  well  for 
them  that  don't. 

**I  always  knowed  Randal  MacNale 
had  a  lucky  face.  I  wouldn^t  have  cared 
what  he  set  out  to  do  —  till  Hallow  E'en. 
Do  ye  mind  how  they  were  thryin'  for- 
tunes wid  the  lead  ?  do  ye  mind  how  Ran- 
dal's was  an  anchor  ?  and  when  they  see'd 
it  there,  he  cried  out  how  it  was  a  sign 
he'd  be  goin'  to  sea,  and  there  was  cheerin' 
round  him?  I  was  lookin'  at  him  then, 
hearin'  how  he  laughed ;  but  his  face 
changed  of  a  sudden,  and  the  room  and 
every  man  in  it  faded  out,  and  all  their 
voices  were  wbist,  but  still  I  see*d  Ran- 
dal  

"Randal  dead,  and  lying  in  the  berth 
of  a  ship,  that  rocked,  and  rocked ;  and  a 
bright,  wavy  line  o'  light  from  the  wather 
waved  and  danced  on  the  wall,  and  over 
his  white,  dead  face.  Och,  Randal,  Ran- 
dal mo  bouchal  /  and  he  was  dead. 

*'  Can  I  tell  ye  how  I  knowed  it  ?  can 
ye  tell  me  what  sends  the  second  sight? 
Maybe  I  fainted  then,  or  maybe  I  fled 
out  into  the  dark ;  ye  know  that  best  yer- 
self.  I  clane  forget  how  it  was,  afther 
that  minute.  But  all  the  night  I  was  in 
your  house,  wakin'  or  slapin',  I  know. 
And  of  a  sudden,  in  the  mornin',  I  knowed 
Randal  was  there,  out  beyont,  near.  I 
went  to  him,  straight.  I  looked  in  his 
face,  and  I  thought  he  would  live;  him, 
so  strong  and  tall  1  him,  so  brave  1  Och^ 
and  my  sweetheart  /  why  would  he  die  f 
But  he  said,  *  Mauriade,  avourneen  1  what 
was  wrong  wid  ye,  last  night?'  It  all 
came  back  on  me  then ;  out  there,  wid  the 
blessed  sun  shinin'  on  us,  more  dread 
than  the  dark.  Was  it  for  me  to  tell  him 
then?  to  tell  me  own  sweetheart,  while 
his  arms  were  round  me,  that  he  would 
die  within  the  year?  Ochone,  the  cruel 
dayl  And  he,  Lnowin' nothin',  wondher- 
in',  and  azin',  till  I  broke  roe  heart  to 
hear  him.    *  Randal,  dariint,  vc  mustn^t 

fo  to  sea  —  och,  never  1  Could  1  live  wid- 
out  ye,  acushla  f  stay  here,  and  be  safe.' 
*^  But  he  would  know  the  rason,  and  I 
couldn't  hide  it  longer;  his  eyes  were 
searching  me  through,  and  when  I  prayed 
hiro,  for  the  love  o'  mercy,  to  stay,  he 
vowed  he  would  know  the  rason,  or  else 
nothing  would  keep  him.  And  so  I  tould 
him,  in  the  grey  roornin'  —  och,    cowld 
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and  ^rey,  and  me  heart  has  been  cowld 
from  that  minute !  to  think  that  ]  put  the 
fear  o'  death  into  me  own  lovers  heart,  and 
took  the  light  from  his  life  — and  left  him. 
Ay,  I  left  him.  He  heard  not  a  word  I 
said  ;  he  never  heeded  me  goin';  I  kissed 
him,  and  he  felt  nothing.  So  I  went  away. 
I  knew  his  love  was  dead  from  that  min- 
ute ;  for  it*s  Mauriade  oo  more  —  that  he 
loves ;  but  Mauriade  —  that  said  he 
should  die.  Is  it  be  rason  the  love  of  his 
life  is  the  strongest  in  a  man's  heart  ?  No 
mattherl  IVe  lost  him.  When  he  dies, 
—  when  he  dies  this  year,  —  Til  have  lost 
bim  twice  over ;  only  that.  If  it  was  me- 
self  death  was  coming  to,  I  would  take 
RandaPs  hand  and  howld  it  fast,  and  feel 
the  look  of  his  eyes  till  death  had  blinded 
me,  —  and  be  happy,  only  so  he  was 
there.  But  what  good  wishin'  that? 
Women  and  men  are  different.  They  love 
their  life  betther  than  love. 

*'  Once  afther,  he  came  to  me  and  said, 
*  Have  ye  no  hope  for  me  at  all,  Mau- 
riade? is  it  certain  sure?'  And  I  tould 
him,  'Randal,  I  know  nothing,  only  what 
I  see'd.  Stay  here  then  !  don't  tempt  the 
cruel  sea  to  desthroy  ye.  Stayl'  But 
he  said,  *Il's  coming,  then,  sooner  or 
later.  As  soon  by  land  as  sea,  I'm  think- 
in'.  Waitin'  is  weary  work.'  That  was 
all.  Ah  I  what  if  he'd  go  and  never  a 
word  to  me  ?  Maybe  that'll  be  the  way 
of  it.  Now,  have  1  tould  ye  all  ?  ay,  ye're 
pitiful  of  me;  but  there's  no  help  in 
that." 

I  couldn't  spake  to  her,  only  stretch  out 
two  hands  to  her,  and  Mauriade  laid  her 
cowld  hands  in  them  slowly;  then  she 
slipped  from  her  seat  on  to  her  knees  and 
laid  her  face  down  in  my  lap,  and  moaned, 
and  moaned. 

**Och,  Mauriade!  poor  Mauriade!"  I 
said.  But  I  had  no  help  to  give  her. 
Only  I  stroked  her  hair,  and  the  rings  o' 
curls  slipped  round  me  fingers  and  off 
again  like  something  alive. 

"Mauriade  dear!  why  don't  ye  cry?" 
For  the  moan  she  made  went  through  me. 
But  I  minded  then  that  the  girl  had  never 
cried,  when  she  was  a  child  even;  and 
they  said  she  had  no  tears  to  shed. 

Och,  to  lave  her  like  that !  but  nothing 
would  move  her  to  come  away  wid  me. 
And  I  went  away  alone,  but  I  felt  like  a 
cruel  woman  for  dotn'  it. 

The  snow  came  down,  the  first  snow, 
big,  soft  flakes,  and  I  hurried  faster ;  it 
was  dark  then.  And  when  I  won  home 
to  the  dear  wee  house,  wid  Mick,  and  the 
child,  and  the  fire,  and  all,  —  it  made  me 
cry  wid  pain.  I 


*'  Och,  Mick,  but  it's  a  cruel  world  that 
we  should  be  so  happy  in  it  i " 

"I've  knowed  that,"  says  Mick,  •*  this 
year  or  two." 

V. 

I  wasn't  somehow  lookin'  for  Randal 
to  come  that  evenin'.  It  was  late  and 
snowy,  and  a  bitther  night ;  and  it  so  hap- 
pened that  I  didn't  hear  the  door  uur. 
latched,  but  on  a  sudden  be  was  standin' 
there  foreneost  us,  wid  the  white  snow  on 
his  shoulders ;  and  it  scared  me. 

"  Sure,  it's  only  me,  Mrs.  M'Vcagh," 
said  he,  "and  I'm  not  a  spent  yet  I  Not 
for  a  while  or  so,  anyway." 

'*  The  saints  be  good  to  us !  what  makes 
ye  look  like  that  ?    and " 

"Whist,  bhoy!  that's  no  way  to  be 
talkin',"  says  Mick. 

But  Randal  turned  sharp  round  on  himi. 
"  No  matther  how  I  talk  now,  Mick,  the 
luck's  past  turnin'  for  me.  What,  lad  1 
don't  I  see  in  yer  faces  that  ye  both  know 
what's  comin'  ?  No  need  to  be  hidin'  it 
from  me.  Sure  I've  got  a  sweetheart  that 
knows  more  than  any  of  yez,  —  more 
power  to  her  I     I've  seen  her  to-night  —  " 

Ay,  he  had.  But  why  would  I  be  tellin' 
o'  that  evenin'  ?  and  the  poor  bhoy,  he  was 
fairly  wild.  I'll  not  be  tellin' all  he  said 
—  'twas  wild  talk.  And  he  would  neither 
listen  nor  heed.  It'll  come  as  soon  be 
land  as  sea,"  he  kept  saying;  "and  I'll 
not  be  turned  back  by  wonaan  or  witch." 

Then  I  knowed  he  was  for  goin'  to  sea, 
whatever  came  of  it.  "  Och,  Randal !  "  I 
said,  "would  ye  throw  yer  life  away,  just 
to  take  yer  own  wilful  will  ?  " 

"  Why  wouldn't  I  ?  "  says  he,  "  when 
there's  only  the  short  end  of  it  left." 

"  Man  dear !  "  says  Mick,  "it's  little  ye 
know  what  length  o'  life's  before  ye." 

"  I  know  rightly,"  says  Randal ;  "  it'll 
be  the  same  as  they  say  of  an  ugly  girl  ^ 
short  and  dark,  like  a  cowld  winther^  day. 
That's  the  life  that's  before  me! "  and  he 
laughed  loud.  He  was  neither  to  hould 
nor  to  bind. 

Yet  I  tried  to  make  him  promise  he'd  be 
back  wid  us  on  the  morrow  night,  thinkin' 
to  keep  him  so. 

"There's  no  sayin',"  he  answered; 
"  but  I'll  bid  good-night  to  yez  now,  for 
fear.  I'm  risin'  early  the  morn,  d'ye 
mind !  " 

No  help  for  it.  He  was  gone ;  out  again 
in  the  dark  and  the  snow.  And  Mick  and 
me,  when  we  looked  at  each  other,  we 
both  knowed  squally  —  he  was  gone  for 
good. 

Before  many  days  were  over,  every  one 
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koowed  ]t»  and  talked  and  wondhered. 
And  some  said,  Randal  was  a  lad  o'  sense  ; 
for  if  be  hadn't  done  it  that  way,  Mauriade 
woald  have  hindhered  him,  somehow. 
And  the  rest  said,  he  should  have  let  his 
friends  wish  him  luck,  before  startin'  on 
his  first  voyage;  dhrink  to  his  luck  was 
all  they  meant,  and  all  they  missed  too. 

But  anyway,  soon  after  that,  when  Don- 
nell  the  runner*  came  through  these 
parts,  he  tould  that  Randal  MacNale  had 
sailed  in  the  Kate  o'  Kincarna,  from 
Lough  vogue,  for  Queenstown.  He'll  make 
some  big  voyage  from  vondher,  they  said ; 
and  that  was  the  last  they  thought  of  him. 
Sure  it  takes  no  time  at  all  to  forget  a 
man ;  it's  the  asiest  thing  in  the  world. 
Only  one  thing  they  remembered  him  by 
—  Mauriade. 

Ah,  it's  hard  to  be  tellin',  now  afther  all 
these  years,  even  ^  Mauriade  lost  her 
wits. 

•Twas  long  before  they'd  belave  it.    The 

girl  would  let  no  one  come  near  her ;  she'd 
V,  like  a  hunted  thing;  she'd  hide,  or 
snriek,  or  startle  them  oS,    She  lived,  no 
one  knowed  how,  but  some  way  of  her 
own ;  and  sure,  they  say,  the  witless  ne'er 
come  to  want    No  one  could  ever  win  to 
spake  to  her;  but  still  she'd  be  seen, 
whiles,  in  some  o'  those  same  airy  f  places 
she'd  been  used  to  bide  in  ;  and  only  there 
would  she  stop  or  stay ;  every  other  place 
she'd  go  by  at  a  flittin.'    Then  she  took  to 
wearin'  crowns  o'  flowers  and  weeds  on 
her  head;  that's  a  sure  sign  o'  the  wits 
failed,  wherever  ye  see  it.    And  I  mind, 
there  was  oost  a  moonlight  night  that 
month  o'  May,  and  a  bhoy  was  frightened 
nigh  out  of  his  seven  senses,  be  rason,  he 
said,  that  passin'  the  fairies'  thorn  in  the 
dark,  he  seed  a  sperit  sittin'  in  among  the 
branches,  wid  white  rays  round  its  head, 
and  long  arms  stretched  out,  singin'  a 
spell.    And  I  heard  an  old  woman  say 
that  what  the  bhoy  see'd  was  the  sperit 
o'  the  fairies'  thorn ;  and  that  every  May 
time,  before  the  flowerin'  o'  the  thorn- 
trees  begun,  the  sperit  would  sit  there, 
in  undher  the  branches,  a  whole  night 
through,  and  sing,  to  keep  the  spell  alive 
on  the  ould  tree.    But  however  that  might 
be,  I  belave  meself  it  was  Mauriade  yon 
night,  wid  just  a  crown  on  her  hair  o'  the 
white,  flumn'  ceanabhan.^    And  be  the 
same  token,  she  would  sing  too,  as  I'd 
heard,  long  hours  in  the  night ;  though 
she  never  was  knowed  to  have  sung  when 
she  had  her  wits  by  her.    'Twas  always 

*  Trftinp,  M  oppoatd  to  aathoriied  beggir. 
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the  "  Maiden's  Lament "  she  was  at ;  it  had 
stayed  in  her  head  somehow,  —  and  rason 
good  she  should  sing  it,  the  crayther ! 

Since  my  lover  ceased  to  woo, 
I  have  roamed  the  wide  world  throagbf 
To  ease  the  heart  he  broke  in  two : 
Isgodetu,  mo  muimin  sl3n  /  • 

I  watched  his  shadow  from  the  door, 
I  tracked  his  footsteps  o'er  the  moor, 
I  prayed  as  I  shall  pray  no  more : 
Itgc  di  im,  mo  muirmn  sldn  I 

One  other  thing  Mauriade  would  do, 
and  that  was  what  I  tould  ye  the  first 
thing  when  I  began.  She'd  walk  out 
along  that  great  clis  —  look  up  there  !  — 
out  to  the  very  end,  and  sit  there  for 
hours,  keepin'  watch  out  to  sea,  wid  her 
hands  shadin'  her  eyes  if  a  ship  came  in 
sight.  And  though  whiles  a  wind  might 
be  blowin'  that  could  whirl  a  man  over  the 
edge  in  half  a  minute,  still  through  rain  or 
shine  she  would  wait  there,  lookin'  out  for 
Randal's  ship,  to  be  bringin'  him  home. 

At  length  and  at  last  the  ship  did  come, 
sailin'  up  the  channel,  bringin'  him  home. 
It  wasn't  for  months  and  months,  till  the 
corn  was  cut,  and  the  stooks  standi n'  in 
the  fields,  one  day  in  September,  a  slip  of 
a  schooner  came  in  and  anchored  out  be- 
yont  Portnasilla.  A  boat  put  off,  three 
men  in  her,  and  rowed  for  the  little  white 
coastguard  station  on  the  south  side  o'  the 
bay. 

They  ran  her  in  on  the  landin',  and  two 
o'  the  crew  lifted  a  dead  man  out  and  laid 
him  on  the  sand,  covered  wid  a  sail.  The 
other  man  —  he  was  a  mate  — went 
straight  up  to  the  lookout  ground  and 
spoke  to  the  head  boatman. 

**  We've  brought  you  a  man,"  says  he ; 
**  died  at  sea  —  name,  Randal  MacNale." 
"  Drowned  ?  " 

**Not  drowned.  Fell  from  the  mast- 
head yesterday,  and  never  spoke  again. 
But  seein'  one  o'  his  mates  knowed  that 
this  were  his  home  here,  and  we  bein' 
bound  for  Derry,  and  Portnasilla  in  our 
course  as  it  were.  Captain  Grady,  he  says  : 
*  Lay  the  poor  chap  in  a  spare l>erth,  and 
to-morrow  he  can  be  rowed  to  the  coast- 
guard station  and  eet  buried  in  the  place 
he  belongs  to.  It^  not  three  hours  lost.' 
Captain  Grady,  o'  the  schooner  Kelpie, 
from  Liverpool,  bound  for  Derry.  Good- 
mornin'.    No  time  to  spare." 

Thev  rowed  away.  The  schooner  spread 
her  sails,  and  rounded  Turnamona  Head, 
and  the  coastguard  carried  poor  Randal 
up  into  the  boathouse. 

•  Wm  it  be  thoo,  my  bright  faced  dariiagi 
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Next  day  be  wa9  buried.  Not  one  o* 
tbem  aU,  oot  RaodaFa  owq  brothers, 
knowed  what  we  did,  Mick  and  nie. 
**  Brought  back  dead  I  '*  they  said,  *'  from 
bis  first  voyage.  Not  a  year  since  he 
started*  *-  poor  lad !  *twas  a  pity  of  him/' 
And  oo  one  ever  knowed  where  Randal 
had  sailed  to,  from  the  time  he  left  Queens- 
town,  to  the  time  he  joined  the  Kelpie  at 
Liverpool. 

Dead  and  buried ;  rest  bis  sowl !  But 
Mauriade  alive  and  wandherin'.  clane  left 
to  herself;*  that  was  the  worst.  Many  a 
time  I  heard  it  said  since,  **  How  did  she 
know?'*  Well,  there's  no  sayin'.  She 
never  s^w  that  boat  come  in ;  'tis  still  the 
wav*  What  we  watch  for  longest,  we 
wake  when  it's  past.  So  Mauriaae  never 
lo^ed  on  Randal  again.  She  was  far 
away,  who  knows  where  ?  at  the  time  they 
buried  him.  But  the  truth  was  t>orne  to 
her  some  way  that  Randal  was  dead. 

Now  Hallowmas  that  year  fell  on  a  Sun- 
day. And  goiu'  to  the  chapel  to  hear 
mass,  there  was  a  litde  crowd  standi n', 
not  at  the  chapel  wall,  but  inside  on  the 
buryin'-ground,  all  round  Randal's  grave, 
under  an  eldher-tree.  The  stone  was  over 
it  now,  flat  on  the  grass,  and  his  name  on 
it,- 

Randal  MacNalk.    Died  at  Sea. 

But  beneath  that  —  och,  the  pity  to  think 
of  it !  —  and  this  was  what  they  were  look- 
in'  at.  Poor  Mauriade  had  graved  wid  a 
aharp  flint  on  the  stone  a  ship,  like  as  if  it 
was  lyin'  still,  anchored  fast ;  and  undher 
that  had  written  wid  the  flint, — 

Mavoumeen,  mavoumeen  I 
Your  ship  is  in  harbor. 
Your  soul  is  in  heaven. 

Sorra  one  o'  them  standi n'  there  but  blest 
the  poor  girl  in  their  hearts.  Maybe  it 
was  the  first  time  too.  But  there !  some 
blest  her  at  last 

Ay!  for  that  was  the  last  known  o' 
Mauriade.  Next  day  but  one  the  tide 
washed  in  a  poor  drownded  crayther; 
washed  her  into  this  cove  and  left  her  lyin' 
here,  at  the  foot  o'  the  clifiE  Carrigmdr.  It 
was  Mauriade. 

Would  ye  not  think  they'd  have  laid  her 
to  rest  beside  her  bhoy  that  she  loved  to 
the  last  ?  Och,  no  1  but  she  had  drownded 
tierself,  they  said.  She  mightn't  lie  with 
the  dead  that  God  had  called.  And  they 
buried  her  outside  ;  alone,  forever  on. 

To  my  thinkin',  the  dead  would  have 
rested  no  worse  for  one  poor  misfortunate 
girl  laid  among  them. 

*  Out  ol  h«r  raiod. 


This  was  all  the  old  woman's  story..    | 
have  told  it  as  she  told  it  to  me. 

MoniA  O'Neiu^. 

JVoU-  —  Founded   on   fact.      Raf)diU'9 
grave  may  be  seen  to-day. 


From  Tb«  Ninotemth  Century. 
CONSTANTINOPLS  REVISITED. 

I  HAD  last  visited  ConsUnti^ople  aad 
the  Bosphorus  in  the  year  1 95 7.  Going 
by  rail  vid  Vienna  to  Belgrade,  1  jourqeyea 
thence  by  road  in  a  very  rough  way  to 
Sofia,  Philippopolis,  and  Adrianople,  see- 
ing  in  this  way  something  of  the  then 
Turkish  provinces  of  Bulgaria  and  Rou- 
melia.    I  returned  by  Athens  and  Rome« 

I  spent  the  month  of  September  on  the 
Bosphorus  at  Therapia,  going  most  days 
to  Constantinople  by  steamers,  then  re- 
cently established  —  a  voyage  of  which 
one  never  wearies,  so  great  is  the  beauty 
and  interest  of  the  Bosphorus  and  its 
banks. 

Lord  Stratford  de  RedclifiEe  then  reigned 
supreme  at  Constantinople;  his  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  Porte  was  most  imperi- 
ous, and  rather  that  of  a  master  than  of 
an  agent  of  a  friendly  power.  He  treated 
the  Turkish  ministers  with  the  utmost 
hauUur;  with  some  of  them,  whose  hands 
were  supposed  to  be  stained  with  blood, 
he  declined  to  communicate  personalty. 
If  his  demands  were  refused  he  went  dh 
rect  to  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid,  and  fairly 
bullied  that  weak  but  gentle  and  well* 
intentioned  sovereign  into  acquiescence.  , 

While  at  Therapia,  I  saw  much  of  the 
staff, of  the  British  Embassy,  and  some* 
thing  of  their  chief,  who  occasionally 
asked  me  to  join  him  in  his  rides  in  the 
forest  of  Belgrade.  The  relations  be- 
tween the  ambassador  and  his  staff,  at  the 
time  I  refer  to,  were  very  strained,  and 
many  were  the  stories  current  at  the  Em- 
bassy of  conflicts  between  them.  The 
description  of  the  great  Elchi,  under  the 
name  of  Sir  Hector  Stubble,  in  the  **  Rov- 
ing, Englishman,"  by  the  late  Mr.  Gran- 
ville Murray,  who  had  served  under  him, 
though  overdrawn,  cannot  be  wholly  dis- 
regarded in  an  estimate  of  hi^  character, 
and  of  the  personal  part  which  he  had  in 
bringing  about  the  most  useless  of  all 
wars,  one  which  entailed  misgovernment 
and  bankruptcy  on  Turkey. 

Lord  Stratford  spoke  freely  in  conver- 
sation of  his  policy,  of  the  condition  of 
Turkey    and   its  prospects,  and   of   the 
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character  of  its  statesmen.  He  was  under 
DO  illasion  as  to  the  misgovern ment  of  the 
country ;  he  knew  that  if  left  to  themselves 
the  Turks  would  do  nothing,  and  that  all 
the  reforms  promised  by  the  Hatti  Hu- 
mayun,  which  he  had  obtained  with  such 
labor  and  difficulty  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  Crimean  War,  would  remain  unexe- 
cuted and  be  a  dead  letter.  He  considered 
that  England  had  been  betrayed  at  the 
Congress  of  Paris,  that  the  clause  in  the 
treaty  which  embodied  the  Hatti  Humayun 
was  nullified  by  the  provision  that  its  rec- 
ognition did  not  entitle  the  great  powers, 
either  collectively  or  separately,  to  inter- 
fere in  the  internal  affairs  of  Turkey.  He 
held  that  this  was  fatal  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  new  reforms.  He  maintained  that 
the  only  way  to  induce  the  Turks  to  act 
in  accordance  with  them  was  through 
threats  and  fear,  and  that  some  external 
power  shoul#bring  such  pressure  to  bear 
on  them.  This  might  be  done  by  England 
alone,  or  by  England  in  alliance  with 
France,  or  by  the  great  powers  collec- 
tively. He  preferred  the  first  of  these; 
he  had  little  hopes  of  the  last;  but  the 
treaty  had  extinguished  all  methods 
equally. 

In  spite  of  this  much  might  have  been 
done  in  the  years  succeeding  the  Crimean 
War,  when  the  influence  of  England  was 
still  great,  by  the  vigorous  action  of  the 
ambassadors.  Lord  Stratford,  however, 
was  succeeded  by  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  Lord 
Dalling,  who,  although  a  man  of  great 
diplomatic  skill,  was  of  very  different  char- 
acter and  calibre,  and  who  appears  to  have 
cared  little  for  reforms  in  Turkey.  He 
allowed  himself  to  be  placed  under  per- 
sonal obligations  to  the  sultan,  which  de- 
stroyed his  influence  in  this  direction.  He 
was  succeeded  by  other  ambassadors,  and 
during  nearly  twenty  years  no  effective 
pressure  was  exercised  on  behalf  of  En- 
gland for  the  enforcement  of  reforms  and 
good  government  as  solemnly  promised. 
The  Treaty  of  Paris  in  this  respect  re- 
mained unexecuted.  The  influence  gained 
by  England,  as  the  mainspring  of  the  al- 
liance agaiivst  Russia,  which  cost  us  so 
much  blood  and  treasure,  was  allowed  to 
lapse.  No  effort  was  made  by  the  great 
powers,  singly  or  collectively,  to  compel 
or  induce  ihe  enforcement  of  the  treaty. 
They  fell  back  on  the  old  intrigues,  rival- 
ries, and  jealousies  which  formed  the 
main  work  of  the  ambassadorial  clique  at 
Constantinople.  Finally,  misgovernment 
in  Bosnia  and  Bulgaria  culminated  in  fresh 
outbreaks  and  in  another  war  with  Rus- 
sia, in  which  Turkey  was  without  an  ally. 


and  from  which  she  emerged  only  by  sur- 
rendering provinces  to  every  one  of  the 
great  powers. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  I  again 
visited  Constantinople,  passing  again 
through  Vienna,  Belgrade,  and  Sofia,  this 
time  by  rail  the  whole  way,  and  returning 
again  through  Athens  and  Italy.  It  was 
most  interesting  to  recall  the  many 
changes  which  had  occurred  in  the  inter- 
val, and  to  compare  the  Turkish  Empire 
and  the  condition  of  its  capital  with  what 
I  had  recollected.  What  more  remarkable 
series  of  events  in  disintegration  of  a  great 
empire  have  ever  been  crowded  into  so 
short  a  period  ?  The  only  comparison  is 
with  its  predecessor,  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire. There  is,  indeed,  a  striking  parallel 
between  the  stages  of  accretion  and  con- 
quest by  which  the  Ottoman  Empire  was 
foundea  and  those  by  which  it  has  of  late 
years  been  rent  and  reduced.* 

Looking  broadly  at  the  result  of  these 
changes,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  sub- 
stance the  great  powers  have,  during  the 
last  fifteen  years,  divided  between  them 
the  spoils  of  a  great  part  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  under  whatever  phrases  and  so- 
called  temporary  arrangements  they  may 
please  to  conceal  the  operation. 


*  It  may  be  iDteresting  to  compare  the  dates  of  the 
aeveral  aocretioas  and  shrinkages  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire. 

Accretion, 

Ottoman  Empire  founded  in  Asia  Minor         a.d.  1390 

The  Morea conquered  1346 

Thrace  auid  Adrianople       ...  •*         "*^- 

Bulgaria 

Macedonia 

Constantinople 

Moldavia 

Senria 

Northern  Greeoe         .... 

Wallachia 

Bessarabia 

Crimea . 

Syria 

Esypt 

Arabia  ....... 

Belgrade 

Cyprus " 

Tunis *• 

Bagdad *• 


«• 


I 

u 

<l 
<« 
•« 

<* 


I36I 

1396 

1453 
145S 

<459 
1460 
S463 

«47» 

«475 

I5'$ 
1516 

«S«8-39 
1511 
1571 


Skri$tkag§, 


Bessarabia A.n.  1770 

Crimea 1784 

Ocsacow 1791 

Moldavia  (part  of) i8ia 

Wallachia  and  Moldavia 1830 

Union  of  do 1861 

Servia 186a 

Belgrade 1867 

Bulgaria  1 

Bosnia  . 

Herzegovina  >     ,  ....  1878 

Kars  and  Batoum 

Cyprus  . 

Tunis 1880 

Thessaly 1881 

Egypt fSSa 

EastRoumelia 1886 
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Austria  has  possessed  itself  of  Bosnia 
aod  Herzegovina ;  England  is  in  practical 
occupation  of  £s:ypt,  and  has  acauired 
Cyprus ;  France  has  taken  political  con- 
trol of  Tunis ;  Greece  has  annexed  parts 
oi  Thessaly  and  Epirus;  Russia  has  had 
a  comparatively  small  share  of  the  plunder, 
unless  we  bold  Bulgaria  to  be  a  mere  de- 
pendent province  to  it,  ready  to  do  its 
behests  at  any  moment,  and  prepared  to 
become  a  part  of  the  Russian  Empire  —  a 
proposition  which  is  absolutely  disclaimed 
by  its  leading  men*  Apart  from  this, 
Russia's  share  has  been  inconsiderable  — 
namely,  Kars  and  Batoum,  and  a  small 
part  of  Rou mania  — though  its  position, 
from  which  it  may  demand  more,  is 
greatly  strengthened. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sum  of 
human  happiness  has  been  enormously 
increased  in  all  these  disjecta  membra  of 
the  Turkish  Empire ;  and  nowhere  more 
so  than  in  Bulgaria  and  the  provinces 
added  to  Greece,  which  have  had  the 
benefit  of  self-government.  It  would  be 
very  instructive  to  make  a  full  and  de- 
tailed comparison  of  these  provinces  with 
those  which  still  remain  under  the  rule  of 
Turkey. 

In  the  short  time  I  spent  in  Turkey, 
Greece,  and  Bulgaria  I  could  not  attempt 
to  do  more  than  arrive  at  certain  general 
impressions  in  comparison  with  those 
formed  in  the  previous  visit,  at  the  distant 
date  I  have  referred  to. 
.  The  general  outward  appearance  of 
Constantinople  and  its  suburbs  as  seen 
from  the  Bosphorus  is  the  same  as  ever. 
There  is  the  same  splendid  array  of 
mosques  with  their  domes,  so  well  set  off 
by  minarets,  and  forming  so  great  a  fea- 
ture in  the  view  of  the  city  when  ap- 
proaching from  the  Sea  of  Marmora ;  the 
same  picturesque  variety  of  many-colored 
houses  on  the  Stamboul  side  of  the 
Golden  Horn  ;  the  same  Genoese-looking 
suburbs  of  Pera  and  Galata,  surmounted 
by  the  ponderous  palaces,  from  whence 
the  ambassadors  of  the  great  powers  have 
watched  the  decay  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
in  jealous  hope  of  sharing  in  the  spoil  or 
of  preventing  others  from  doing  so;  the 
same  line  of  marble  palaces  on  the  Bos- 
phorous,  and  clusters  of  kiosks  and  villas 
the  whole  distance  to  the  Black  Sea ;  the 
same  mixture  of  nature  and  art,  of  gardens 
and  buildings  mantling  the  hills  on  either 
side,  which  give  to  the  Bosphorus  the 
charm  of  variety  and  beauty. 

There  is  also  the  same  ever-flowing 
rush  of  water  from  the  Black  Sea,  dividing 
Asia  from  Europe,  often  resplendent  with 
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color  of  an  intense  blue,  and  courting  the 
rays  of  an  almost  tropical  sun,  sometimes 
dark,  solemn,  and  mysterious  under  the 
influence  of  gusts  and  storms  from  the 
Euxine.  It  is  the  constant  changes  be- 
tween these  two  extremes,  with  a  thou- 
sand subtle  influences  of  clouds  and  wind, 
of  reflected  hills,  and  of  varying  currents, 
which  constitute  the  charm  of  the  Bos- 
phorus ;  while  the  deep  historic  interests 
with  which  it  is  connected  can  never  be 
absent  from  the  mind.  This  swift  and 
deep  stream  divides  not  merely  two  conti- 
nents, but  two  civilizations,  that  of  the 
East  and  of  the  West.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  history  these  two  civilizations 
have  contended  across  the  Bosphorus  for 
the  mastery,  each  in  turn  attempting  to 
invade  the  domain  of  the  other,  but  with- 
out either  being  able  to  e£Eect  more  than  a 
temporary  lodgment  on  the  other  side. 
In  spite  also  of  this  lonf-maintained 
struggle,  each  has  practically  remained 
without  permanent  influence  on  the  other, 
either  in  respect  of  race,  or  ideas,  or 
morals,  or  any  of  the  main  elements  of 
civilization.  It  was  the  stand  made  by 
Constantinople  under  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire which  for  generations  and  centuries 
resisted  the  power  of  the  Ottomans  and 
broke  the  wave  of  their  advance  on 
Europe.  When  at  last  the  city  fell,  the 
wave  rolled  on  into  Europe,  but  with  much 
diminished  force.  The  action  has  since 
been  reversed,  and  Constantinople  has 
become  the  same  kind  of  bulwark  against 
a  counter-advance  from  Europe  on  Asia, 
a  movement  of  which  we  are  now  the 
witnesses. 

Landing  at  the  bridge  of  Constantino- 
ple, the  changes  on  either  side  of  the 
Golden  Horn  were  far  less  than  I  expected 
—  less,  probably,  than  in  any  capital  of 
Europe  —  certainly  less  than  in  Vienna  or 
Rome.  In  Stamboul  many  of  the  streets 
have  been  widened.  Fire  rather  than 
design  has  been  the  cause  of  improve- 
ment. From  time  to  time  great  fires  have 
occurred,  which  burnt  down  quarters  of 
the  town,  enabling  the  widening  of  the 
streets  before  rebuilding.  It  has  fol- 
lowed, also,  that  the  picturesque  wooden 
houses  have  in  many  parts  disappeared 
and  have  been  replaced  by  buildings 
of  stone,  of  a  third-rate  French  type. 
Enough,  however,  remains  of  the  old 
town,  of  its  bazaars  and  mosques,  its  foun- 
tains and  khans,  to  supply  endless  pic- 
tures of  picturesque  interest. 

Above  all,  there  remains  unchanged  the 
Mosque  of  St.  Sofia,  which  internally  sur- 
passes all  other  churches  in  the  world  as 
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much  by  its  great  impressioa  of  space, 
its  beauty  of  proportion  and  ricboess  of 
materials,  as  it  does  by  its  age ;  there  re- 
main also  the  triple  walls  of  the  Byzantine 
city  with  their  high  flanking  towers, 
stretching  for  seven  miles  from  the  Sea 
of  Marmora  to  the  Golden  Horn,  intact  in 
every  respect*  save  where  the  breach  was 
e£Eected  in  that  fatal  year  when  the  city 
fell  to  the  Moslem  invaders  —  the  most 
perfect  and  most  successful  fortifications 
which  man  has  ever  erected,  for  they  with* 
stood  for  centuries  and  tiirough  twenty 
sieges  the  attacks  of  invaders.  It  is  need- 
less,  however,  to  advert  to  the  many 
points  of  deep  historical  interest. 

With  respect  to  the  appearance  of  the 
people,  I  was  struck  with  the  fact  that 
Constantinople  is  much  more  cosmopoli- 
tan than  it  used  to  be.  It  is  no  longer 
easy  to  distinguish  the  Turks  from  Greeks 
or  Armenians.  They  all  wear  the  same 
fez,  and  are  otherwise  dressed  in  Euro- 
pean style ;  with  the  exception  of  the 
moUahs,  a  very  numerous  class,  and  a  few 
hadgis,  no  Turks  are  seen  in  the  Eastern 
garb.  The  women  also  have  given  up 
their  slippers,  and  have  adopted  French 
shoes  with  their  high  heels.  The  yasmak 
is  also  greatly  reduced,  and  no  longer 
really  hides  the  face  when  there  is  any- 
thing to  attract  So  far  as  I  could  judge, 
the  laboring  classes  seem  to  be  well 
clothed  and  well  fed ;  there  are  very  few 
beggars  as  compared  with  olden  times, 
and  little  appearance  of  abject  poverty  — « 
nothing,  in  fact,  to  compare  with  the  slums 
of  our  great  Western  cities.  There  is 
evident  change  in  the  relations  of  the 
Turks  to  the  Christian  population.  In 
1857  it  was  common  to  see  Turks  pushing 
their  way  through  crowds  with  haughty 
disdain ;  they  now  jostle  with  a  common 
herd  like  others ;  one  seldom  sees  black 
eunuchs  about,  once  a  common  feature  of 
Constantinople. 

In  Stamboul  itself,  which  in  the  earlier 
years  was  almost  confined  to  Moslems, 
there  now  appears  to  be  a  large  proportion 
of  Greeks  and  Armenians.  The  principal 
streets  are  held  by  them.  There  are  prac* 
tically  few  Turkish  merchants  or  trades- 
men. One  is  struck  by  the  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  soldiers,  due  to  the  con- 
centration of  troops  at  the  capital.  Vast 
barracks  crown  the  heights  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  form  an  unsightly  feature  in  the 
otherwise  beautiful  views. 

There  has  been  a  great  increase  of 
buildings  on  the  Asian  side  of  the  Bos- 
phoras,  and  this  seems  to  justify  the  cur- 
rent statement  that  the  Turks  build  there 


in  preference  to  the  European  side,  under 
the  belief  that  the  day  is  at  hand  when  they 
will  be  driven  from  Europe.  There  is 
much  less  appearance  of  wealth  than  there 
used  to  be.  The  trade  of  Constantinople 
is  greatly  reduced.  It  is  no  loofser  an 
emporium.  Steamers  pass  tbrottgh  th« 
straits  to  the  Danube  and  Sea  ofAisi, 
and  do  not  stop  for  trans-shipment.  Th«re 
are  very  few  wealthy  Turks,  other  than 
those  in  official  positions,  with  the  meatus 
of  levying  backshish.  The  number  living 
on  independent  means  not  in  the  employ 
of  the  government  is  very  small.  There 
is  no  hereditary  class  of  men  of  high  birth 
or  wealth.  Few  Turks  die  possessed  of 
high  means.  The  bulk  of  them  leave 
their  affairs  in  an  embarrassed  state. 

The  great  ministers  of  past  times,  the 
contemporaries  of  Lord  Stratford  -—  Res- 
chid,  AMi,  Fuad  Pashas  «— have  left  no 
descendants  whose  names  are  known 
either  for  their  wealth,  status,  or  capaci- 
ties. The  ministers  of  the  day  have  risen 
from  the  lower  ranks ;  many  of  them  have 
little  or  no  Turkish  blood  about  them. 
The  present  prime  minister,  Kiamtl 
Pasha,  was  a  native  of  Cyprus,  and, 
though  a  Moslem  by  religion,  is  believed 
to  be  a  Jew  by  descent.  He  began  life  as 
an  employ^  of  the  government  in  a  very 
humble  position.  The  present  finance 
minister,  Hagop  Pasha,  an  Armenian,  was 
a  clerk  at  a  low  salary  in  the  Ottoman 
Bank ;  from  thence  he  was  recommended 
to  the  sultan  to  look  after  the  Civil  List, 
and  was  soon  after  promoted  to  the  post 
of  finance  minister,  retaining  also  control 
of  the  Civil  List.  He  is  a  man  of  great 
financial  capacity.  He  is  said  to  have 
enormously  increased  the  income  of  the 
sultan  derived  from  the  crown  property, 
partly  by  reviving  many  rights  which  had 
gone  into  abeyance ;  partly  by  calling  upon 
private  owners  to  produce  their  titles; 
partly  by  judicious  investments.  It  is  said 
that  the  sultan  has  of  late  made  great  sav- 
ings in  spite  of  his  large  expenditure,  and 
has  invested  them  in  foreign  securities. 

The  sultan,  by  reason  of  his  great 
wealth  and  unlimited  power,  and  by  his 
religious  status,  completely  overshadows 
all  his  countrymen;  he  is  a  personality, 
however,  not  onlv  by  reason  of  his  ex- 
alted position  as  the  ruler  of  what  is  still 
a  great  empire,  and  the  religious  bead  of 
a  hundred  millions  of  Moslems  through- 
out the  world,  but  also  of  his  own  capaci- 
ties, which  within  a  certain  range  arc 
unquestionably  great.  Brought  up  in  the 
strict  seclusion  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  law  of  succession  to  the  throne,  is  the 
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fate  of  all  its  heirs,  and  not  allowed  to 
mix  ia  affairs  of  state  till  he  came  to  the 
throne,  it  is  extraordinary  that  he  has 
acquired  such  skill  as  he  has,  and  should 
be  so  completely  master  of  his  people. 
He  must  be  a  man  of  great  natural  capac- 
ity and  intelligence ;  very  skilful  in  play- 
ing off  one  set  of  people  against  another, 
whether  they  be  ambassadors  or  his  own 
ministers ;  a  very  hard  worker  in  the  de- 
tails of  his  government.  By  dint  of  these 
qualities  he  has  achieved  a  power  over 
every  one  and  everything  in  his  empire 
such  as  very  few  of  his  predecessors  in 
modern  times  have  enjoyed.  Most  hos- 
pitable and  courteous  to  foreigners  — 
whether  royal  persons,  whom  he  enter- 
tains with  lavish  splendor,  ambassadors, 
or  passing  strangers  —  and  frequently  re- 
ceiving  ladies  at  dinner,  he  has  broken 
down  the  old  barriers  between  his  court 
and  the  outward  world  more  than  any 
saltan  before  him.  He  appears  to  be  sim- 
ple and  unostentatious  in  his  personal 
anxious  to  be  held  in  esteem  in  western 
habits,  without  religious  fanaticism,  and 
Europe. 

These  qualities,  however,  must  not  de- 
ter one  from  recognizing  other  defects, 
which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  nullify  many  of 
his  good  intentions  and  preclude  the  suc- 
cessful administration  of  the  empire.  It 
is  universally  imputed  to  him  that  he  has 
one  of  the  gravest  defects  which  an  arbi- 
trary ruler  can  have,  namely,  that  of  trust- 
ing no  one,  of  being  suspicious  and  show- 
ing his  suspicion  of  all  who  come  near 
him,  whether  his  ministers,  or  the  people 
about  the  palace,  or  the  representatives  of 
foreign  powers ;  that  he  is  in  constant  fear 
of  plots  against  his  life  and  government ; 
and  that  he  allows  these  fears  to  be  plaved 
upon  by  designing  persons.  It  is  said  of 
him  that  if  two  people  advise  him  in  the 
same  direction  he  begins  to  suspect  a 
combination  and  to  fear  a  plot ;  that  he 
hears  with  alarm  of  even  a  meeting  and 
conversation  between  two  of  his  ministers, 
and  demands  an  explanation ;  that  he  dis- 
courages or  forbids  any  large  gathering  of 
Turks,  even  to  celebrate  such  family 
events  as  marriages. 

Another  main  defect  of  his  administra- 
tion, arising  largely  out  of  that  already 
alluded  to,  is  that  he  insists  upon  doing 
everything  himself,  and  will  trust  no  one 
of  his  ministers  with  responsibility  and 
power.  There  is  no  detail  of  administra- 
tion of  his  government  so  small  or  trivial 
that  it  does  not  come  before  him  person- 
ally for  his  approval  and  signature.  The 
British  ambassador,  as  an  illustration  of 


this,  told  me  that  he  could  not  get  his 
steam-launch  repaired  in  the  Turkish 
dockyard,  at  his  own  expense,  without  the 
matter  goinz  before  the  sultan  for  his 
approval.  Another  ex-ambassador  said 
that  in  an  interview  at  the  palaee  the 
sultan  complained  of  over -work,  and 
pointed  to  a  great  heap  of  papers  on  his 
table  on  which  his  decision  was  required. 
The  amt>assador,  glancing  his  eye  at  the 
papers,  observed  that  the  first  of  them 
consisted  of  proposed  regulations  for  a 
cafi  chantant  in  Pera.  It  naturally  fol- 
lows that,  the  sultan  being  overwhelmed 
with  such  petty  details,  important  ques- 
tions get  shelved  and  intermediate  delays 
occur,  fatal  to  the  administration  and  to 
the  improvement  of  the  country.  The 
ministers  are  reduced  to  the  position  of 
mere  clerks,  without  responsibility  or 
sense  of  power,  feeling  that  they  are  not 
trusted,  and  the  more  anxiona  therefore 
to  shirk  any  difficulty.  The  sultan  may 
fancy  that  he  decides  on  every  auestion 
that  comes  before  him  free  from  innuence ; 
but  influences  are  necessarily  brought  to 
bear  upon  him  in  a  hundred  indirect  ways* 
He  must  be  dependent  for  his  facts  upon 
some  one,  however  much  he  may  distrust 
every  one.  The  entouragg  of  the  palace, 
the  favorite  aide-de-camp  for  the  time 
being,  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs  (always  an 
important  person  in  the  sultan's  court), 
the  ladies  of  the  harem,  the  astrologers, 
some  fanatics  who  have  obtained  access  to 
him,  may  all  have  their  turn  in  influencing 
the  supreme  head  of  the  State. 

The  sultan  is  also  said  to  employ  an 
army  of  spies,  who  make  known  to  htm 
everything  that  takes  place  in  Constanti- 
nople, and  much  more,  probably,  that  does 
not  take  place.  His  ministers  abroad  are 
sometimes  watched  by  spies.  These  peo- 
ple have  access  to  his  person,  and  are 
believed  to  supply  him  with  pretended  or 
got-up  plots  against  his  person  at  critical 
moments  when  decisions  on  important 
points  are  requisite,  and  when  it  is  desired 
to  deter  him  from  some  course  he  appears 
bent  on.  It  is  certain,  then,  that  chance 
must  have  more  to  do  with  the  decisions 
arrived  at  than  any  other  factor. 

The  sultan  is  known  to  keep  an  atten- 
tive eye  to  everything  that  appears  in 
print  about  himself  in  any  part  ot  Europe ; 
there  is  an  officer  whose  special  duty  it  is 
to  collect  these  notices  and  to  bring  them 
before  him.  He  often  attributes  to  ob- 
scure prints  an  importance  far  beyond 
their  desert,  and  cannot  believe,  when 
attacks  are  made  on  him,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  in  which  they  appear, 
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18  not  respoDsible  for  them.  He  was 
greatly  aonoyed  by  a  recent  article  in  this 
review  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Abdul 
Assi^,  written  by  Sir  Henry  Elliot,  for- 
merly ambassador  at  bis  court,  in  which  it 
was  sought  to  prove  that  Abdul  Assiz 
really  committed  suicide,  and  that  the 
subsequent  judicial  proceedings  were  for 
the  purpose  of  making  away  with  Midhat 
and  other  pashas.  The  sultan  communi- 
cated with  the  present  British  ambassador 
on  the  subject  of  this  article,  and  asked 
whether  he  had  read  it;  when  the  ambas- 
sador replied  in  the  negative,  the  sultan 
again  sent  word,  specially  desiring  him  to 
read  the  article  and  to  say  what  be  thought 
of  it.  Later  he  again  reverted  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  he  said  that  he  had  known  several 
British  ambassadors  during  his  reign; 
that  there  had  been  two  of  them  with 
whom  he  had  had  exceptionally  friendly 
relations,  and  whom  he  believed  to  be  his 
personal  friends ;  that  one  of  them,  Sir 
Henry  Layard,  on  his  recall,  had  written 
a  despatch  reflecting,  in  the  severest 
terms,  on  his  —  the  sultanas  —  conduct, 
and  the  other.  Sir  Henry  Elliot,  had  now 
written  an  article  containing  a  most  seri- 
ous accusation  against  him.  He  desired 
to  be  informed  *' whether  these  are  the 
ways  of  British  ambassadors.'*  It  will 
be  admitted  the  question  was  one  which 
could  be  answered  with  difficulty. 

The  sultan  is  equally  well  informed  of 
the  political  views  of  all  foreigners  who 
come  to  see  him.  He  is  said  to  have 
drawn  out  an  eminent  British  statesman, 
once  a  leader  of  the  Radical  party,  as  to 
what  he  considered  the  danger  of  Home 
Rule  for  the  Irish,  and  on  the  reply  that 
)t  would  not  stop  there,  and  would  lead  to 
the  independence  of  Ireland,  fatal  to  the 
empire,  the  sultan  said  that  was  precisely 
the  reason  why  be  could  not  give  auton- 
omy to  Macedonia.  When  asked  why 
he  was  so  civil  to  some  foreigner  of  dis- 
tinction, he  replied  that  there  was  a  line 
in  the  Koran  which  said,  '*  Be  charitable 
to  your  friends,  and  be  friendly  to  your 
enemies." 

The  sultan  very  rarely  or  never  leaves 
the  grounds  of  Yildiz  Kiosk,  except  to  go 
once  a  week  to  a  mosque  just  outside, 
when  the  very  striking  ceremony  known 
as  the  Selamlick  takes  place ;  once  a  year, 
also,  he  pays  a  visit  to  Stamboul,  but  the 
route  there  and  returning  is  never  known 
in  advance.  He  is  in  constant  fear  of  as- 
sassination. Some  grand  duchess  whom 
he  received  at  his  court,  on  his  complain- 
ing that  his  health  was  indifferent,  ad- 
vised him  to  take    more    exercise   and 


change  of  air,  and  to  drive  about  the  coun- 
try. On  her  departure  he  is  reported  to 
have  said,  **  What  harm  have  I  done  that 
this  woman  should  desire  my  death  ? 
W^hy  does  she  advise  me  to  run  into  such 
dangers  ?  '* 

U  has  already  been  said  that  the  sul- 
tanas income  is  enormous ;  besides  half  a 
million  of  English  pounds  from  the  State 
taxes  he  is  said  to  draw  two  or  three  times 
as  much  from  the  crown  property.  He 
owns  a  very  large  number  of  palaces  on 
the  Bosphorus,  and  a  great  proportion  of 
the  best  kiosks  and  villas  on  its  northern 
banks,  which  he  grants  during  his  pleas- 
ure to  ministers  and  favorites,  or  to  per- 
sons who  have  married  members  of  his 
family.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  sole  fountain 
of  honor,  wealth,  and  distinction  in  bis 
country  ;  every  Turk  depends  on  him  for 
position  and  fortune ;  his  expenditure  is 
enormous;  his  charities  are  said  to  be 
very  great ;  his  gifts  and  benevolences  are 
equally  so ;  he  complains  that  no  one  ever 
comes  near  him  who  does  not  want  some- 
thing; it  is  said  that  three  thousand  per- 
sons are  fed  daily  in  his  palace,  and  that 
he  sends  out  dinners  to  a  vast  number  of 
others  by  way  of  charity.  Of  his  private 
life  in  the  harem  little  is  known.  His 
official  life  is  one  of  incessant  labor.  He 
is  the  first  ruler  of  Turkey  who  has  shown 
interest  in  art.  For  the  first  time  the  in- 
teresting contents  of  his  treasury  have 
been  arranged,  and,  under  special  permits, 
are  open  to  inspection.  He  has  also  es- 
tablished a  museum  of  antiquities,  under 
the  care  of  Hamdi  Bey,  a  very  competent 
antiquarian,  a  Moslem  by  religion,  but  the 
son  of  a  Greek  who  was  stolen  as  a  boy 
from  Scio.  There  has  been  a  recent  find 
of  three  splendid  sarcophagi  at  Sidon,  one 
of  which  is  believed  to  have  contained  the 
remains  either  of  Alexander  or  one  of  bis 
generals;  it  has  bas-reliefs  of  the  very 
best  period  of  Grecian  art  —  equal  in 
merit,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  to  the  Elgin 
marbles,  and  far  more  perfect  in  preserva- 
tion. This  alone  makes  the  fortune  of  the 
museum,  and  must  attract  every  sculptor 
in  Europe.  He  has  formed  a  school  of 
art,  at  which  are  students  both  Moslem 
and  Greek.  A  technical  college  and  sev- 
eral industrial  schools  have  recently  been 
established  at  the  capital  and  elsewhere. 

It  is  also  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  sul- 
tan that  he  has  established  and  maintained 
several  girls'  schools  at  Constantinople 
and  other  towns  —  an  innovation  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Apart  from  this  there 
is  improvement  in  the  status  of  women  at 
the  capital.    The  number  of  cases  of  po- 
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lygamy  are  comparatively  rare.  Monog- 
amy is  the  rale,  partly,  it  is  said,  because 
there  are  very  few  Turks  rich  enough  to 
afford  the  separate  establishmeots  tliey 
are  obliged  by  law  to  keep  for  several 
wives,  and  partly  because  the  women  will 
not  submit  to  the  old  system.  They  have 
become  acquainted  with  the  condition  of 
women  in  western  Europe,  largely,  it  is 
said,  through  French  novels;  and  if  the 
morality  of  these  books  is  of  a  low  order, 
at  least  it  is  based  on  equality  of  the  two 
sexes.  Probably  the  best  hope  for  Turkey 
is  that  the  rising  generation  of  men  may 
be  brought  up  oy  educated  mothers  and 
not  under  the  debasing  influences  which 
in  the  past  have  too  often  surrounded 
them. 

The  sultan  is  said  to  be  most  strict  in 
fulfillin<^  the  obligations  of  his  Civil  List. 
It  is  also  due  to  him  that  eight  years  ago 
the  Porte  came  to  terms  with  its  external 
creditors  and  hypothecated  to  an  interna* 
tional  commission  revenues  amounting  to 
two  millions  of  pounds  a  year  for  payment 
of  a  greatly  reduced  interest,  and  for  a 
gradual  redemption  of  the  debt.  The 
commission  has  worked  well  and 
smoothly.  It  collects  the  revenues  as- 
signed to  it,  mainly  through  Turkish  offi- 
cials, with  regularity,  and  for  eight  years 
faith  has  been  kept.  As  a  result  confi- 
dence is  being  restored,  and  in  recent 
transactions  conversions  have  been  ef- 
fected on  comparatively  easy  terms ;  fresh 
revenues  have  been  assigned  to  the  com- 
mission in  trust  for  them ;  and  the  money 
market  shows  that,  subject  to  this  hypoth- 
ecation of  revenues  to  an  international 
commission,  the  Turkish  government  can 
borrow  money  at  little  over  five  per  cent. 
The  commission  has  also  proved  that  if 
Turkish  officials  are  well  and  punctually 
paid  they  can  be  relied  on  for  efficient  and 
honest  service.  It  would  seem  that  this 
commission  may  be  the  germ  of  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  an  international  ad- 
ministration, and  may  point  the  way  to  a 
solution  of  the  Egyptian  difficulty. 

It  is  also  generally  admitted  that  the 
condition  of  the  army,  or  of  such  part  of 
it  as  is  concentrated  at  Constantinople,  is 
greatly  improved.  German  officers  have 
been  emploved  for  the  drill  of  these  men, 
and  invariably  give  a  good  report  of  the 
persoHful  of  the  troops  and  of  the  younger 
officers.  To  what  extent  this  improve- 
ment extends  to  the  provinces  is  unknown. 
But  it  is  certain  that  the  Turks  will  not 
finally  cross  the  Dosphorus  without  a  good 
fight  for  Constantinople.  It  has  been  said 
of  them  that  they  first  crossed  it  ^v^  hun- 


dred in  number,  and  they  will  not  leave 
again  till  reduced  to  that  number.  The 
navy,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  com- 
pletely neglected  —  it  is  believed  by  many 
that  the  sultan  has  a  prejudice  against  it, 
arising  from  the  fact  that  it  took  an  active 
part  in  the  deposition  of  Abdul  Assiz. 
The  ironclads  were  then  moored  in  front 
of  the  palace,  and  were  ready  to  fix^  into 
it  if  there  had  been  need.  Whether  this 
be  the  cause,  or  whether  it  be  from  want 
of  means  onjy,  the  navy  has  been  neg- 
lected to  a  point  where  it  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  exist.  The  ironclads,  most  of 
which  are  now  completely  obsolete,  have 
not  left  the  Golden  Horn  for  twelve  years. 
When  the  Greeks  receive  from  the  con- 
tractors in  France  the  three  ironclads 
nearly  completed,  they  will  be  masters  of 
the  ^gean  Sea;  the  Turks  will  have 
nothing  fit  to  cope  with  them  —  the  Greek 
government,  if  left  to  itself,  will  be  able 
to  prohibit  the  landing  of  troops  in  Crete. 
It  will  depend  on  England  and  the  great 
powers  whether  another  Turkish  army 
will  land  there. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the 
sultan  has  shown  great  skill  in  playing  off 
one  foreign  power  against  another.  In 
the  last  instance  it  is  the  power  which 
threatens,  the  one  who  is  most  feared  at 
the  time,  which  wins  in  the  diplomatic 
game  with  the  Porte,  and  obtains  acquies- 
cence tu  its  demands.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Russia  is  at  the  moment  the 
most  powerful,  for  it  is  better  able  to 
threaten,  and  can  also  press  its  claims  for 
payment  of  the  indemnity  which  was  im- 
posed as  a  condition  of  peace  in  1877.  In 
ordinary  times  the  Germans,  supported  by 
Austria,  have  the  most  influence;  and  it 
can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  influence 
of  England  has  for  vears  past  — since,  in 
fact,  the  cession  of  Cyprus  —  been  very 
small  in  spite  of  a  succession  of  able  am- 
bassadors. 

The  sultan  affects  to  be  more  concerned 
about  the  occupation  of  Egypt  by  English 
troops  than  any  other  losses  of  his. 
Shrewd  men,  however,  who  have  had 
means  of  sounding  him,  say  that  his  con- 
cern is  rather  of  a  theoretical  kind,  and 
that  he  finds  it  a  convenient  stick  to  beat 
England  with,  and  the  means  of  stirring 
up  mischief  against  her  whenever  he  de- 
sires to  do  so,  and  that  in  this  view  he 
would  regret  the  evacuation.  Looking 
back  at  the  conduct  of  our  government  of 
late  years  to  Turkey,  one  can  scarcely 
wonder  if  he  fails  to  take  our  professions 
at  our  own  value,  or  to  believe  in  our  dis- 
interestedness.   We  failed  to  support  him 
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ia  the  last  war  with  Rassift.  The  indigna- 
tion roeetiogs  in  England  on  the  Bulgarian 
atrocities  had  much  to  do  with  the  ulti- 
mate liberation  of  this  province.  It  was 
not  the  fear  of  offending  England,  but  the 
promises  made  to  Austria  before  the  war, 
which  induced  the  czar  to  refrain  from 
ordering  his  troops  to  enter  Constantino- 
ple. The  stand  made  by  England  at  Ber- 
lin for  the  separation  of  Roumelia  from 
Bulgaria,  the  boast  of  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
has  proved  to  be  of  no  value.  On  the 
other  band,  we  took  advantage  of  bis 
weakness  to  compel  him  to  surrender 
Cyprus ;  and  we  are  in  practical  occupa- 
tion of  Egypt.  What  more  could  bis 
worst  enemy  have  done  ? 

It  is  reported  that  on  some  occasion  the 
sultan  said  that  **  he  disliked  the  English 
more  than  any  other  people,  for  they 
never  seemed  to  be  interested  in  his 
dynasty.  Their  ambassador  was  always 
addressing  him  on  the  subject  of  the  con- 
dition of  his  people  and  never  had  any- 
thing to  say  about  his  dynasty.  It  was 
di£Eerent  with  other  powers.  Even  Rus- 
sia, though  very  much  to  be  feared  in  time 
of  war,  was  at  other  times  most  friendly 
to  his  rule,  and  supported  him  against  his 
internal  foes,  and  never  troubled  him 
about  his  people."  The  saying  has  the 
true  ring  of  personal  government,  and 
gives  the  clue  perhaps  to  much  of  the  sul- 
tan's policy.  If  I  have  written  so  much 
about  him^  it  is  because  at  the  present 
there  is  no  other  personality  at  Constanti- 
nople. He  dismissed  and  atx)lished  the 
representative  assemblv  which  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign  haa  been  created  by 
Midhat  Pasha,  the  moment  it  began  to 
make  inquiries  about  the  Civil  List  and  to 
question  bis  policy.  Since  then  he  has 
aimed  at  preventing  any  one  acquiring  in- 
fluence or  reputation,  with  the  result  that 
he  fulfils  the  ideal  of  an  absolute  monarch, 
and  has  reduced  every  other  aspirer  to 
influence  to  the  level  of  the  common  herd. 
Even  the  ambassadors  hold  a  totally  dif- 
ferent position  from  that  which  they  held 
under  Abdul  Medjid. 

The  main  test,  however,  of  the  success 
of  such  a  ruler  is  whether  the  people  of 
his  country  have  progressed  under  him, 
and  whether  their  material  condition  ia 
better.  There  have  been  twelve  years  of 
profound  peace  since  the  last  Russian 
war,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  in  this 
time  signs  of  improvement  in  the  material 
condition  of  the  people  would  be  observ- 
able. The  test  of  such  improvement  is 
not  to  be  taken  at  Constantinople,  for 
which  the  whole  empire  is  drained  of  its 


resources,  but  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, among  the  peasantry,  who  constitute 
nine-tenths  of  the  population,  and  espe- 
cially among  the  Turkish  peasantry.  All 
accounts  of  independent  witnesses  from 
every  quarter  of  the  empire  concur  that 
the  condition  of  the  peasantry  is  not  only 
no  better  but  is  worse  than  it  was ;  that 
they  are  poorer,  and  are  more  heavily 
taxed ;  that  life  and  property  are  no  safer 
than  formerly  in  rural  districts;  that 
brigandage,  a  sure  sign  of  poverty  and 
misgovernment,  is  increasing  in  many 
I  districts.  I  select  a  few  out  of  many  tes- 
timonies to  this  effect. 

The  commissioners  of  the  public  debt 
are  probably  in  a  better  position  to  report 
on  the  condition  of  the  people  than  any 
others.  They  have  agents  in  every  part  of 
the  country  for  the  collection  of  the  reve- 
nue. In  their  report  of  last  year,  written 
by  Mr.  Vincent  Caillard,  the  English 
commissioner,  there  is  this  passage  :  — 

The  peasant,  in  the  interior,  has  reduced 
his  wants  to  their  simplest  expression,  and 
signs  are  to  hand  which  show  him  to  be  less 
and  less  able  to  purchase  the  few  necessaries 
he  requires.  For  instance,  a  few  years  ago  in 
any  decent  peasant  household  copper  cooking 
utensils  were  to  be  seen.  Now  they  are 
scarcely  to  be  found,  and  they  have  been  sold 
to  meet  the  pressing  needs  of  the  moment. 
Their  place  has  been  taken  by  clay  utensils, 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  more  affluent,  by  iron. 
The  peasant's  chief  expenses  lie  in  his  women- 
folk, who  require  print  stuffs  for  their  dresses 
and  linen  for  their  underclothing ;  but  of  these 
he  gets  as  little  as  possible,  since,  as  often  as 
not,  he  cannot  pay  for  them.  The  smallness 
of  margin  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
amount  of  importation  increases  so  slowly. 
The  peasant  hardly  ever  pays  for  his  pur- 
chases in  cash;  what  little  ne  has  goes  in 
taxes.  He  effects  his  purchases  by  barter. 
Another  significent  sign  is  the  increase  of 
brigandage  which  has  taken  place.  New 
bands  of  brigands  are  continually  springing 
up ;  reports  from  the  interior  are  ever  bring- 
ing to  our  knowledge  some  fresh  acts  of  vio- 
lent robbery.  This  simply  means  that  men 
desperately  poor,  and  refusing  to  starve,  take 
to  brigandage  as  a  means  of  living. 

A  director  of  the  Ottoman  railway  from 
Smyrna  to  Aidin,  which  now  extends  a 
long  distance  into  the  interior  —  a  man 
strongly  impressed  with  the  expediency 
of  keeping  Constantinople  in  the  hands 
of  the  Turks  —  gave  me  the  same  account. 
The  country  districts  not  immediately  in 
contact  with  the  railway  have  gone  back- 
ward, the  people  are  poorer,  there  is  more 
brigandage.  The  same  report  was  given 
by  a  competent  authority  from  Salonika. 
An  American  gentleman,  with  no  interest 
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IB  politics,  employed  by  a  society  of  an- 
tiquaries in  the  United  States  to  make 
researches  for  them,  and  who  had  spent 
two  years  in  the  provinces  of  Bagdad  and 
Syria,  gave  the  same  account  of  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  people.  He  said 
that  nothing  could  exceed  the  hatred  of 
the  people  for  the  Turks.  The  people  are 
Mussulmans  by  creed,  but  not  of  the 
Turkish  race.  The  true  Turks  there  are 
merely  the  governing  classes,  and  are  very 
few  in  number;  they  have  made  them* 
selves  execrated  by  their  exactions.  He 
confirmed  the  statement  as  to  the  exten- 
sion latelv  of  the  sultan's  property.  More 
than  halt  of  the  landed  property  of  the 
province  of  Bagdad,  he  said,  has  passed 
into  his  hand ;  and  he  has  possessed  him- 
self of  the  whole  of  the  valley  of  the  Jor- 
dan. One  efEect  of  this  was,  that  the 
province  no  longer  paid  its  way  in  the 
sense  of  returning  a  surplus  income  to 
the  treasury,  as  the  sultan *s  lands  and 
those  cultivating  it  were  not  subject  to 
taxation. 

Another  American  gentleman,  emploved 
for  two  years  at  a  college  established  at 
Karput,  in  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor,  for 
the  education  of  Armenian  teachers,  who 
took  no  interest  in  political  questions, 
gave  much  the  same  account  of  the  con« 
ditioo  of  the  peasantry  In  that  district  A 
large  majority  of  the  population  there  is 
purely  Turk,  but  there  are  here  and  there 
Armenian  villages.  Extreme  poverty 
prevails  among  both.  The  Turks  are 
more  to  be  pitied  than  the  Armenians  in 
this  district,  as  they  are  subject  to  con- 
scription, and  every  year  a  large  propor- 
tion of  their  young  men  are  taken  for  the 
army,  to  be  returned,  if  at  all,  after  five 
years,  greatly  deteriorated  and  worn  out  by 
disease  and  insufficient  food.  My  inform- 
ant said  that  in  these  districts  the  Turks 
and  the  Armenians  in  ordinary  times  get  on 
fairly  well  together,  and  there  are  seldom 
outbreaks  of  fanaticism  on  the  part  of  the 
former,  though  there  is  often  brigandage. 
He  had  recently  been  in  the  districts  of 
Van  and  Erzeroum  and  had  seen  much  of 
the  condition  of  the  Armenian  villages 
there.  In  these  districts  the  Armenians 
are  far  more  numerous,  but  still  not  in 
the  majority  of  the  population  of  any  well- 
defined  district  or  province.  Their  vil- 
lages are  mixed  up  with  those  of  Turks, 
and  there  is  no  active  hostility  to  them  on 
the  part  of  the  indigenous  Turks.  The 
Kurds,  however,  from  the  mountains  come 
down  and  make  continual  raids  on  the 
Armenian  villages,  pillaging  their  houses, 
robbing  their   cattle,    often   committing 


murders  and  violating  the  women.  These 
Kurds  are  predatory  tribes  and  traditional 
robbers,  not  actuated  so  much  by  fanati- 
cism as  by  desire  for  plunder,  often  ex- 
tending their  operations  to  the  Turkish 
peasantry,  but  giving  their  preference  to 
the  Armenians,  for  the  reason  that  they 
know  that  they  will  in  such  case  find  im- 
munity from  the  valis  and  other  Turkish 
authorities.  The  beys  of  these  Kurdish 
tribes,  he  said,  are  often  men  of  large 
means,  and  are  able  to  bribe  the  Turkish 
authorities.  My  informant  reckoned  the 
murders  of  Armenians  in  the  Van  district 
as  averaging  one  per  diem.  The  Arme- 
nians, he  added,  also  complained  that  no 
improvements  of  any  kind  were  made  or 
allowed  to  be  made,  and  no  roads  or  rail- 
ways —  that  they  were  not  even  allowed 
to  establish  a  line  of  small  steamers  on 
Lake  Van.  On  crossing  the  Russian  fron- 
tier into  the  province  annexed  by  Russia 
after  the  last  war,  the  contrast,  he  said, 
was  most  striking.  The  Armenians  en- 
joyed there  security  for  life  and  prop- 
erty. Improvements  were  being  effected 
by  the  government  in  the  way  of  roads, 
and  generally  there  was  every  indication 
of  an  improving  peasantry. 

The  Armenians  in  Turkey,  this  gentle- 
man said,  were  looking  with  anxious  hope 
for  the  intervention  on  their  behalf  of 
England.  They  have  no  desire  to  be  sub- 
ject to  Russians,  but  sooner  than  endure 
the  present  state  of  things  they  would 
welcome  their  advance.  This  view  was 
confirmed  by  a  statement  made  to  me 
in  another  quarter  by  an  American  gen- 
tleman who  has  the  means  of  commu- 
nicating confidentially  with  the  leading 
Armenians  in  the  east  of  Asia  Minor.  He 
told  me  that  he  was  requested  a  few  years 
ago  by  an  eminent  English  statesman  to 
inquire  confidentially  from  the  Armenians 
of  that  district  whether  they  would  prefer 
remaining  under  Turkish  rule  or  being 
annexed  to  Russia.  My  friend  made  the 
inquiry  in  an  influential  quarter,  and  the 
reply  was  that  "the  Armenians  would 
prefer  to  remain  under  the  Turks  if  En- 
gland would  hold  a  big  stick  over  the 
sultan,  but  if  England  would  not  do  this 
they  would  prefer  Russia,  or  the  devil 
himself,  to  the  Turk.'* 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Russia  in 
any  future  advance  into  Asia  Minor  would 
find  itself  strongly  opposed  even  by  the 
Turkish  peasantry,  who  have  only  too 
many  reasons  to  complain  of  their  pres- 
ent condition.  I  have  been  informed  that 
the  Russians,  with  very  good  policy,  made 
a  very  favorable  impression  upon  the  vast 
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body  of  prisoners  they  made  in  the  war  of 
1877,  exceeding  two  hundred  thousand  in 
number.  They  treated  them  with  great 
kindness,  fed  them  far  better  than  they 
were  accustomed  to  in  the  Turkish  army, 
and  released  them  eventually  warmly  clad 
and  well  shod.  A  friend  told  me  in  illus- 
tration of  this  that  his  servant,  a  Turk, 
who  had  been  in  the  war,  told  him  that  at 
its  close  he  was  discharged  from  the  army 
penniless  and  half-starved,  with  scarcely  a 
rag  to  cover  him  and  with  no  shoes.  *'  1 
was  not  so  fortunate  as  mv  brother,"  he 
said ;  **  he  had  the  good  luck  to  be  taken 
prisoner,  and  the  Russians  gave  him  a 
good  suit  of  clothing  and  a  spare  pair  of 
boots,  and  he  returned  home  in  good 
health.  If  I  am  ever  drawn  for  the  army 
again,  I  shall  take  good  care  to  be  taken 
prisoner  as  soon  as  possible.*'  Two  hun- 
dred thousand  men  returning  to  their 
homes  in  Asia  Minor  have  spread,  it  is 
believed,  something  of  the  same  opinion 
among  the  Turkish  peasantry. 

The  danger  to  Turkey  in  this  quarter, 
as  also  in  what  remains  to  it  of  its  Euro- 
pean provinces  in  Macedonia  and  Epirus, 
is  the  comparison  between  the  condition 
of  those  who  were  freed  in  1877  from  the 
sultan*s  rule,  and  who  have  become  self* 
governing,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bulgarians, 
or  have  gone  under  the  rule  of  Austria, 
Russia,  or  Greece,  with  those  who  still 
remain  the  subjects  of  Turkish  rule. 
When  on  one  side  of  mere  geographical 
lines,  without  any  physical  differences, 
the  people  are  flourishing  and  content, 
improvements  of  all  kinds  in  roads,  rail- 
ways, harbors,  schools,  etc.,  are  going  on, 
brigandage  at  an  end,  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  land  extending,  justice  is  equally 
administered,  and  security  to  life  and 
property  afforded  by  the  authorities,  and 
all  these  improvements  date  from  the  time 
when  they  ceased  to  be  under  Turkish 
rule ;  or  when,  on  the  other  side  of  these 
lines,  the  conditions  are  the  same  as  for- 
merly, or  even  worse,  and  no  improvement 
of  any  kind  has  taken  place,  the  contrast 
must  inevitably  be  such  as  to  lead  to  fresh 
aspirations  of  the  peasantry,  to  renewed 
political  difficulties,  to  threats  of  interven- 
tion, and  further  schemes  for  disintegrat- 
ing the  empire  at  no  distant  date. 

The  real  defects  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment appear  to  be  the  same  as  ever, 
namely,  not  so  much  the  laws  themselves 
as  the  administration  of  them,  or  the  want 
of  administration,  the  excessive  centraliza- 
tion, the  want  of  honest  and  capable  gov- 
ernors, the  corruption  which  infects  all 
official  classes,  the  want  of  money  to  sup- 
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ply  the  wants,  of  the  central  government 
and  the  sultan,  the  consequent  excessive 
taxation,  the  need  of  security  for  life  and 
property. 

The  governors  of  provinces,  as  in  past 
times,  still  obtain  their  appointments  by 
means  of  heavv  backshish  to  officials  at 
the  palace.  They  hold  them  for  no  cer- 
tain period,  and  are  removable  at  any 
moment  by  intrigues  in  the  same  quarter 
as  that  where  they  obtained  them.  They 
must  necessarily  make  hay  while  the  sun 
shines,  and  they  can  do  so  only  by  exac- 
tions and  backshish,  similar  in  kind  to 
that  to  which  they  have  themselves  been 
subjected.  They  are  left  at  their  posts  so 
short  a  time  that,  as  a  rule,  they  have  no 
opportunity  to  effect  improvements,  if  that 
be  their  desire;  but  in  fact  no  initiative 
for  good  is  allowed  them ;  everything  has 
to  be  referred  to  the  capital,  and  nothing 
is  done  which  can  be  put  off  or  avoided. 
It  is  alleged  that  there  are  capable  and 
honest  and  patriotic  men  among  the  class 
from  whom  the  governors  are  chosen,  but 
they  have  a  less  chance  of  appointment 
than  the  worst,  because  they  can  less 
afford  to  bribe.  If  the  sultan  were  to 
direct  a  part  of  his  energies  to  breaking 
down  this  system  of  corruption  and  to 
selecting  honest  and  capable  men  as  gov- 
ernors in  the  provinces,  some  of  the  evils 
of  his  country  might  be  cured  and  many 
dangers  in  the  future  avoided. 

Let  us  not,  however,  underrate  the  dif- 
ficulties which  the  sultan  labors  under. 
Surrounded  by  men  who  have  been 
brought  up  under  and  who  live  in  this 
corrupt  system  ;  embarrassed  by  the  rival- 
ries of  the  great  powers;  limited  in  a 
hundred  ways  by  foreign  jurisdiction  un- 
der the  capitulations,  and  the  concessions 
to  the  Greek  and  Armenian  patriarchs  in 
demotion  of  his  sovereign  rights,  his 
position  must  be  one  more  full  of  difficuU 
ties  and  pitfalls  than  that  of  any  arbitrary 
ruler.  That  he  has  shown  skill  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  in  threading  bis  way  through 
these  perils  and  difficulties  cannot  be 
denied. 

He  showed  political  sagacity  in  assent- 
ing to  the  union  of  Bulgaria  and  eastern 
Roumelia,  and  in  refusing  to  act  on  the 
advice  of  Russia  to  occupv  the  latter 
province  for  the  purpose  ot  preventing 
this  union.  He  has  followed  up  this 
policy  by  showing  a  friendly  feeling  to 
Bulgaria  and  by  granting  berats,  or  ex* 
equaturs,  carrying  with  them  important 
civil  jurisdiction,  to  the  Bulgarian  bishops 
in  parts  of  Macedonia.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  last  concession,  which  has  been 
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at  the  expense  of  the  Greek  bishops,  has 
caused  the  greatest  jealousy  on  the  part 
of  Greece,  aud  the  sultan  has  greatly  in- 
creased this  by  taking  the  same  opportu- 
nity of  curtailing  the  privileges  enjoyed 
from  time  immemorial  by  the  Greek  bish- 
ops in  other  parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
Generally,  the  policy  of  the  Porte  to 
Greece  seems  to  be  unnecessarily  hostile. 
The  late  prime  minister  of  Greece,  M. 
Tricoupis,  complained  to  me  that,  with 
every  desire  to  keep. on  good  terms  with 
Turkey,  his  government  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  do  so,  as  no  concession  of  the 
smallest  kind  was  ever  made  to  them. 
Nothing  but  fear,  he  said,  would  induce 
the  sultan  to  do  or  to  settle  anything. 

Looking  at  the  present  map  of  Turkey, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  area  in  which  Chris- 
tian races  now  predominate  is  not  large. 
Macedonia,  Epirus,  Crete,  and  the  islands 
of  the  iGgean  Sea,  constitute  the  main 
points  of  difficulty.  There  are  also  the 
provinces  of  Van  and  Erzeroum,  where 
the  condition  of  the  Armenians  presents  a 
roost  serious  difficulty,  all  the  greater  be- 
cause they  are  a  minority  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

The  jealousies  of  Greece  and  Bulgaria 
are  such  that  it  would  not  seem  to  be  a 
very  difficult  task  for  the  Porte  to  play  ofF 
one  against  the  other,  and  to  postpone 
awhile  the  claims  of  either  to  the  inherit- 
ance of  Macedonia.  Nor  does  it  appear 
that  the  Russian  government  is  at  present 
anxious  to  precipitate  events  in  the  east 
of  Asia  Minor,  or  to  use  the  Armenian 
question  as  a  pretext  for  a  further  advance 
in  this  direction.  If  only  decent  govern- 
ment could  be  secured  for  these  provinces 
in  the  direction  of  ordinary  protection  for 
life  and  property,  the  putting  down  of 
brigandage,  and  the  lightening  of  the  bur- 
thens of  taxation,  there  might  yet  be  a 
further  period  of  rest  and  respite  for  Tur- 
key before  the  Eastern  question  Is  re- 
opened in  an  acute  form. 

In  the  absence,  however,  of  those  con- 
ditions, and  for  w.int  of  capable  and 
honest  governors  and  officials,  the  condi- 
tion of  these  provinces,  and  the  contrast 
between  them  and  those  freed  from  Tur- 
key in  1877,  are  such  that  neither  the  skill 
of  diplomacy  nor  the  jealousies  of  rival 
claimants  will  long  be  elective  to  keep  the 
people  from  rising  or  to  prevent  a  further 
disintegration  of  the  empire. 

Whether  this  will  necessarily  involve 
the  question  of  the  destination  of  Constan- 


tinople we  cannot  say ;  the  precedent  of 
the.  Byzantine  Empire  shows  that  the 
Turks  themselves  held  Adrianople  for 
ninety  yearfe  before  they  si\cceeded  in 
capturing  the  capital  itself.  It  may  well 
be  that  the  Turks  will  long  retain  the 
Bosphorus  and  Stamboul  after  they  have 
lost  substantial  hold  on  their  European 
provinces.  As  they  fall  back  on  those 
provinces  where  a  great  majority  of  the 
population  are  Moslems,  they  become  po* 
litically  stronger,  in  the  sense  that  they 
raise  fewer  controversies  founded  on  race 
and  religion. 

it  is  obvious  to  any  one  who  visits  Con- 
stantinople that  the  material  and  commer- 
cial interests  of  Austria  and  Germany  are 
extending  greatly  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
and  in  Asia  Minor,  and  that  those  of  En- 
gland are  rather  on  the  decline.  Immense 
efforts  are  made  by  German  firms  to 
obtain  hold  of  the  trade  in  Bulgaria  and 
Servia,  also  in  Asia  Minor.  Their  agents 
thoroughly  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
languages  and  inform  themselves  as  to 
the  wants  of  the  people  —a  course  which 
does  not  appear  to  be  taken  by  English 
merchants.  German  capitalists  have  con- 
structed the  railways  to  Constantinople 
and  Salonika,  and  have  recently  obtained 
a  concession  of  great  importance  for  a 
line  from  Ismid  to  Angora,  which  will  tap 
the  centre  of  Asia  Minor.  The  granting 
of  this  concession  was  connected  with 
what  seems  very  like  a  confiscation  of  the 
interests  of  a  British  company  in  a  line 
from  Scutari  to  Ismid.  German  influences 
with  the  Porte  for  such  purposes  appear 
to  be  all-powerful. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  destiny  of 
Constantinople,  both  from  a  commercial 
and  political  point  of  view,  is  becoming 
more  and  more  a  matter  which  primarily 
affects  Austria  and  Germany.  It  is  said 
to  be  a  political  axiom  in  Russia  that  the 
way  to  Constantinople  is  through  Vienna. 

As  regards  England,  it  is  certain  that 
its  hands  are  free;  not  the  slightest  ap- 
proach has  been  made  towards  complying 
with  the  conditions  of  the  Treaty  of  Ber- 
lin or  the  Cyprus  Convention  with  respect 
to  general  reforms  and  to  the  special  treat- 
ment of  the  Armenians,  and  we  ar^  as  far 
as  ever  from  the  realization  of  the  object 
of  Lord  Stratford's  policy,  namely,  **the 
constitution  of  a  new  Turkey  —  a  state 
worthy  to  be  defended  on  moral  as  well 
as  material  grounds  as  a  barrier  against 
the  encroachments  of  its  enemies.** 

G.  Shaw  Lbfevrb. 
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THE   DRUSES   OP   THE   HOLY   LAND. 


From  Bladnroixf  8  Maguine. 
THE  DRUS£S  OF  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

I. 

Of  all  the  various  tribes  and  races  which 
at  present  inhabit  the  Holy  Land,  there 
are  none  more  distinctive  and  interesting: 
than  the  Druses.  The  interest  attaching 
to  them  is  due  to  several  causes.  In  the 
first  place,  they  are  one  of  the  most  exclu- 
sive races  upon  earth.  They  keep  i:eli- 
giously  and  rigorously  to  themselves, 
never  intermarrying  with  outsiders,  never 
interfering  with  the  religious  opinions  of 
others,  and  never  allowing  others  to  inter- 
fere with  theirs.  It  would  be  equally  im- 
possible to  convert  a  Druse  to  any  other 
religion,  as  it  would  be  to  become  a  Druse 
one's  self.  They  have  one  great  saying 
with  reference  to  their  religion:  *'The 
dooF  is  shot ;  none  can  enter  in,  and  none 
can  pass  out."  Thev  would  on  no  account 
admit  a  proselyte  into  the  mysteries  of 
their  faith,  nor  accept  a  convert  from  any 
other  religion.     It  is  equally  out  of  the 

Question  to  attempt  to  pervert  any  of  the 
)ruaes  to  another  creed.  It  is  true  that 
In  many  parts  of  the  Lebanon,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  neighborhood  of  Beyrout, 
many  Druse  children  may.  be  found  in 
tiie  missionary  schools  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  Greeks,  and  Protestants.  They 
are  allowed  to  be  instr^cted  in  the  cate- 
chisms of  the  various  schools  where  they 
may  be  placed ;  and,  not  unfrequently,  the 
teachers  and  pastors  of  the  missions  have 
fondly  imagined  that  they  have  secured 
promising  lambs  for  their  fold  from  among 
the  children  of  Druses.  But  as  soon  as 
ever  they  arrive  at  the  age  for  leaving 
school,  when  the  girls  are  marriageable 
and  the  boys  ready  to  assist  their  fathers 
in  the  labor  of  the  field,  they  are  taken 
back  to  their  Druse  village  and  home,  and 
become  as  strict  and  exclusive  in  their 
religion  as  if  they  had  never  heard  of  any 
other.  One  could  fearlessly  challenge  any 
missionary  to  produce  a  genuine  case  of 
a  convert  from  Drusedom  who  had  arrived 
at  years  of  maturity. 

Another  feature  of  interest  in  the  case 
of  the  Druses  is  the  mystery  which,  to 
most  people,  surrounds  their  history, 
creed,  and  principles.  Books  and  treatises 
have  been  written,  full  of  vague  conjec- 
tures and  theories  as  to  their  origin  and 
history,  and  hinting  at  still  wilder  and 
more  absurd  beliefs  as  to  the  mysterious 
practices  which  are  carried  on  at  their 
secret  gatherings  for  the  celebration  of 
their  religious  rites.  Take,  for  example, 
one  outrageous  and  utterly  false   report 


concerning  the  Druses,  which  has  been 
handed  down  amongst  the  ignorant  and 
bigoted  Christian  sects  of  the  Lebanon 
for  many  centuries.  This  report  accuses 
the  Druses  of  habitually  marrying  their 
own  daughters,  and  of  carryings  on  licen- 
tious orgies  with  promiscuous  intercourse 
under  the  name  of  religious  worship.  As 
far  as  I  can  discover,  the  first  person  who 
promulgated  this  absurd  idea  was  Benja- 
min of  Tudela,  an  inaccurate  and  untrust- 
worthy writer  of  the  Crusading  period ; 
and  it  is  a  curious  evidence  of  the  tenacity 
with  which  ignorant  fanaticism  will  cling 
to  scandalous  insinuations  afipecting  other 
sects  and  religions,  that  such  a  ridicu- 
lously false  charge  as  this  should  have 
survived  against  the  Druses  even  to  the 
present  day,  in  the  very  country  and  dis- 
tricts which  they  still  inhabit.  A  striking 
parallel  to  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  pop- 
ular belief  amongst  the  Christian  peas- 
antry of  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Roumania, 
that'  the  Jews  sacrifice  human  lives  and 
drink  human  blood  at  certain  of  their  reli- 
gious ceremonies.  A  like  accusation  was 
commonly  entertained  against  the  early 
Christians,  but  we  should  scarcely  have 
expected  such  fanatical  ignorance  to  have 
existed  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. It  is,  however,  to  be  in  a  great 
measure  accounted  for  by  the  jealous 
secrecy  with  which  the 'Druses  in  Syria, 
like  the  Jews  in  the  east  of  Europe,  and 
the  early  Christians  in  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, guard  the  celebration  of  their  reli- 
gious rites ;  for  secrecy  always  engenders 
suspicion,  and  human  nature  is  ever  prone 
to  conceive  the  worst  idea  of  that  which 
is  concealed  from  its  view.  This  very 
secrecy,  whilst  it  has  been  fruitful  in  en- 
gendering idle  and  suspicious  beliefs  con- 
cerning them,  has  undoubtedly  surrounded 
the  Druse  religion  and  race  with  a  certain 
halo  of  attraction  for  those  who  have  come 
into  contact  with  them. 

There  is  a  third  feature  of  special  inter- 
est for  Englishmen  in  connection  with  the 
Druses.  Should  England  ever  find  it 
necessary  to  attempt  an  armed  occupation 
of  Syria,  the  Druses  are  the  only  purely 
native  tribe  on  whose  fidelity  and  support 
the  British  forces  could  rely. 

Under  these  circumstances,  some  ac- 
count of  this  remarkable  race  from  one 
who  has  lived  amongst  them  for  several 
years,  and  has  had  unusual  opportunities 
for  observing  their  inner  life,  may  be  not 
without  some  amount  of  interest  and  in- 
struction. The  broad  outlines  of  the  ori- 
gin of  the  name  and  religion  of  the  Druses 
are  tolerably  familiar  to  those  who  take 
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any  interest  id  the  races  of  the  East.  But 
their  real  ancestry  has,  up  to  the  present, 
been  veiled  in  mystery  and  doubt ;  and  in 
order  to  make  clear  this  interesting  point, 
it  IS  necessary  briefly  to  recapitulate  what 
may  be  well  known  to  many. 

In  the  year  996  A.D.,  a  certain  Hakim, 
surnamed  Biararillah,  ascended  the  throne 
of  Egypt,  at  the  early  age  of  eleven  years, 
as  the  third  caliph  of  the  Fatimite  dy- 
nasty.    He  reigned  twenty-five  years,  and 
during  that  time  he  displayed  such  a  wild 
mixture  of  vice  and  folly  that  grave  doubts 
have  existed  as  to  his  sanity.    Amongst 
other  acts  he  solemnly  cursed  the  first 
caliph  in  the  Mohammedan  mosques  of 
Cairo,  and  afterwards  revoked  the,  curse; 
be  compelled  his  Jewish  and   Christian 
subjects    to  abjure    their  religions,  and 
afterwards    permitted    them    to    resume 
them;   be  burnt  the  half  of  Cairo,  and 
gave  his  soldiers  free  license  to  pillage  the 
remaining  half;    he  forbade  the  sacred 
pilgrimage  of  £1  Haj  to  Mecca,  the  fast 
of  Ramadan,  the  five  daily  prayers,  and 
all  other  Moslem  rites;  he  ordered  all 
shops  to  be  kept  open  the  whole  night 
through;    he   uprooted  all  the  vines  in 
Upper  Egypt;  he  forbade  the  manufac- 
ture of  shoes ;  he  put  the  most  rigid  re- 
straint upon  women,  forbidding  any  female 
above   the  age  of  thirteen  to  go  out  of 
doors  at  any  time  on  any  pretext  what- 
ever;  he  persecuted  all   his  subjects  of 
every  rank,  degree,  and  kind  with  every 
sort  of  annoyance  that  his  ingenuity  could 
suggest;  in  a  word,  he  behaved  in  such 
an  outrageous  manner  that  his  throne  and 
life  became  endangered  ;  and  at  last,  as  a 
happy  thought,  he  tried  to  cover  all  his 
misdeeds  and  to  impose  upon  his  subjects, 
by  giving  himself  out  as  an  incarnation  of 
the   Deity.     This  absurd   doctrine    was 
taken  up  by  a  Persian  named  Mobamed 
Ibn  Ismail  Duruzi,  who  thought  to  gain 
the  caliph^s  favor  by.  pandering  to  his 
eccentricities.    His  endeavors  to  bolster 
up  his  royal  roaster's  pretensions  were, 
however,  futile  amongst  the    Egyptians. 
Hakim's  character  was  too  well  known  to 
admit  of  any  of  his  subjects  being  duped 
by  his  blasphemous  claims  to  divinity, 
and  both  he  and  Mohamed  Duruzi  were 
murdered.   Hakim  fell  under  a  conspiracy 
against  his  life,  headed  by  his  own  sister  ; 
be  was  assassinated  in  the  year  1021. 

Probably  nothing  more  would  have  been 
heard  of  this  insanely  vicious  monarch 
and  his  pretensions,  had  it  not  been  for  a 
man  named  Hamz^  Ibn  Ahmed,  who  had 
been  a  disciple  of  Mohamed  Ibn  Ismail 
Duruzi.    On    the  death  of  Hakim   and 


Duruzi,  Hamz^  fled  from  Egypt,  and  arriv- 
ing in  Syria,  he  attempted  to  promulgate 
the  new  religion.  He  asserted  that 
Hakim  was  not  dead,  but  that  he  had' 
miraculously  disappeared  from  amongst 
his  subjects,  who  had  proved  themselves 
unworthy  of  such  a  divine  and  holy  be- 
incr;  that  he  was  immortal,  and  that  in  the 
fulness  of  time  he  would  come  forth  from 
his  place  of  secret  retirement  in  power 
and  majesty,  attended  by  a  mighty  army, 
and  would  victoriously  assert  his  position 
as  the  incarnate  of  God. 

Hamz^  met  with  no  success  in  his  mis-> 
sionary  enterprise  till  he  arrived  at  the 
western  slopes  of  the  Lebanon.  There- 
he  found  a  remarkable  race,  living  quit& 
separate  and  distinct  from  all  surroundings 
peoples,  without  any  fixed  code  of  reli- 
gion of  their  own,  and  ready  to  embrace 
his  doctrines.  This  race,  who  accept 
Hamz^  as  their  great  prophet,  and  regard 
Hakim  as  the  divine  Messiah,  are  to  tbis^ 
day  known  as  Druses,  after -Duruzi,  Ham-- 
z^'s  tutor. 

And  now  comes  this  interesting  and 
abstruse  question :  From  whom  were  de- 
scended this  separate  and  distinct  race 
whom  Hamz^  found  on  the  slopes  of 
Lebanon?  It  is  my  object  in  this  paper 
to  answer  this  question^  And  here  let 
me  say,  that  it  is  not  without  careful  in- 
vestigation, a  close  examination  into  the 
doctrines  and  religious  practices  of  the 
Druses,  and  much  private  conversation 
with  some  of  the  most  learned  and  in- 
structed of  their  priests,  or  khateebs^  that 
I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusions  which  I 
believe  to  be  true.  In  one  word,  the 
Druses  are,  according  to  my  researches,, 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  direct  de- 
scendants of  the  subjects  of  Hiram,  king 
of  Tyre,  who  assisted  Solomon  in  the 
building  of  the  Temple. 

These  subjects  of  Hiram  were,  of 
course,  Phoenicians.  But  the  Phcenicians 
were  of  two  classes,  —  the  maritime  trad- 
ers of  the  seaboard,  whose  fame  is  so  re- 
nowned, and  the  less-known  mountaineers 
of  the  Lebanon  district.  The  former,  as 
the  natural  result  of  their  mercantile  life 
and  their  intimate  intercourse  with  for- 
eign nations,  have  long  since  lost  their 
individuality  and  become  merged  in  other 
races.  The  latter,  who  were  really  those 
that  were  principally  employed  in  hewing 
down  the  cedar-trees  of  Lebanon,  quarry- 
ing and  fashioning  the  stones,  and  per- 
forming other  services  in  aid  of  the 
erection  of  the  Temple,  were,  from  the 
very  nature  of  their  homes  and  occupa-» 
tions,  less  liable  to  change  their  habits  of 
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life  or"  to  become  iatermiDgled  with  other 
tribes  and  nations.  Thus,  lonf^  after  the 
recognition  of  the  Phcenician  race,  as  a 
race,  was  lost  to  Europeans,  these  people 
were  still  quietly  occupying  their  same 
mountain  settlements,  preserving  their  in- 
tegrity of  blood,  and  keeping  themselves 
distinct  from  surrounding  influences. 

With  the  decline  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and 
the  other  Phoenician  maritime  ports,  the 
worship  of  Baal  and  Astarte  bad  gradually 
died  out ;  and  when  Hamz^  came  amongst 
this  primitive  race,  occupying  the  secluded 
slopes  6f  Lebanon,  he  u>und  them  prac- 
tically without  a  religion ;  though  they  had 
amongst  them  certain  customs  and  tradi- 
tions which,  taken  in  connection  with 
other  circumstances  which  I  shall  pres- 
ently point  out,  were  in  the  highest  degree 
significant  of  their  connection  with  Sol 
omon,  and  which  also  indicate  a  close 
relation  between  their  ancestry  and  the 
originators  of  the  mystic  rites  of  Freema- 
sonry. They  were  in  the  habit  of  holding 
secret  assemblies,  and  they  had  pass- 
words, signs,  and  degrees  of  initiation. 
But  as  far  as  a  definite  religious  creed  was 
concerned,  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  in  possession  of  any  fixed  code  of 
belief^  beyond  their  faith  in  the  existence 
of  a  Deityj 

:  It  \s  not  difficult  to  see  why  Christianity 
and  Mohammedanism  had  failed  to  attract 
them.  That  rigid  exclusiveness,  which  is 
continually  cropping  up  as  the  great  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  their  race,  had  hindered 
them  from  embracing  any  religion  which 
would  have  brought  them  into  contact 
and  communion  with  outside  races.  Their 
chief  desideratum  was  a  creed  which  they 
could  enjoy  to  themselves  alone,  —  which 
had  been  adopted  by  no  one  else,  and 
which  none  but  themselves  should  be 
allowed  to  enter.  So  then  Hamzd,  on  his 
arrival  among  them,  found  disciples  ready 
at  band  to  listen  to  his  teaching,  unbiassed 
by  preconceived  beliefs,  dissatisfied  with 
their  destitute  religious  condition,  and  in 
a  word,  as  it  were,  '^ empty,  swept,  and 
garnished  "  for  the  reception  of  his  doc- 
trines. The  very  fact  that  these  doctrines 
were  new,  and  that  they  had  hitherto  been 
accepted  by  no  other  nations,  was,  in  all 
probability,  one  of  the  .most  important 
factors  in  inducing  this  people  to  listen  to 
them,  and,  finally,  to  adopt  them  as  their 
own. 

Hamz^  was  undoubtedly  a  very  different 
character  from  either  Hakim  or  Duruzi, 
whom  he  professed  to  follow.  The  "  Book 
of  Testimonies  to  the  Mysteries  of  the 
Unity,"  which  was  composed  by  him,  and 


which  contains  the  main  essence  of  his 
teaching,  is  full  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
lofty  thoughts,  —  mingled,  it  is  true,  with 
much  that  is  false  and  absurd,  and  yet 
breathing,  as  a  whole,  a  far  different  spirit 
from  that  which  pervaded  the  life  and 
pretensions  of  Hakim.  The  mere  fact  of 
Hamz^^s  creed  being  new  and  unique 
might  not,  perhaps,  have  proved  sufficient 
of  itself  to  induce  his  hearers  to  accept 
his  teaching,  if  they  had  not  also  been 
greatly  influenced  by  his  own  personal 
character  and  example.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  life  of  Hamz^  amongst  his  dis- 
ciples was,  so  far  as  one  can  gather,  a  life 
of  great  self-sacrifice,  humility,  and  purity ; 
and  it  is  an  evidence  of  his  self-abnegation 
that  he  bestowed  on  his  new  converts  the 
name. of  his  master,  Duruzi,  instead  of  his 
own.  It  is  curious,  indeed,  that  that  name 
should  be  theirs,  for  the  Druses  regard 
Duruzi  as  the  incarnation  of  all  that  is 
evil.  It  would  have  been  far  more  appro- 
priate, though  perhaps  less  euphonious,  if 
they  had  been  known  as  Hamxi-iUs. 

The  Druses  then,  according  to  my  be- 
lief, are  merely  the  modern  representa- 
tives of  the  illustrious  Phcenicians  of  old, 
—  genuine  and  lineal  descendants  of  the 
subjects  of  Hiram,  king  of   Tyre.     To 
state  in  full  all  the  process  of  reasoning 
and  investigation  by  which  I  have  arrived 
at  this  conclusion,  would  occupy  more 
than  my  allotted  space.     I  must  therefore 
content  myself  at  present  with  summing 
up  the  principal  causes  of  my  belief,    (i.) 
This  people  had  lived  from  time  imme- 
morial where  Hamz^  found  them  on  the 
slopes  of    Lebanon    towards    Tyre   and 
Sidon.    (2.)  Their  one  great  hero  of  Old 
Testament    history    is    Solomon,    about 
whom  they  will  tell  you  marvellous  stories 
reminding  you  of    the  Arabian   Nights. 
(3.)  They  themselves  stoufly  maintain  that 
they  built  Solomon's  Temple.    (4.)  Their 
religious  rites  and  ceremonies  are,  to  the 
present   day,  very  intimately  associated 
with  the    mystic  rites  of   Freemasonry  ; 
which,  as  is  well  known,  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  its  rise  at  the  building  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple ;  Solomon,  Hiram  the  king, 
and  Hiram,  the  widow's  son  of  Tyre,  being 
the  first  grand  masters.   The  Druses  have 
their  different  degrees  of  initiation,  their 
signs  and  passwords.     Their  khalwehs 
(or  places  of  sacred  assembly)  are  very 
like  Masonic  lodges ;  the  symbols  on  their 
walls  are  distinctly  analogous  to  Masonic 
symbols.    An  outer  and  an  inner  guard 
watches  on  either  side  of  the  closed  door 
during  their  sacred  meetings  (or  lodges) ; 
and  if  these  are  not  sufficient  to  indicate 
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the  truth  of  my  theory,  I  will  mention  two 
other  most  remarkable  corroborations. 

1.  In  examining  the  "Book  of  the  Tes- 
timonies to  the  Mysteries  of  the  Unity,'* 
which  contains  the  code  of  the  esoteric 
religion  of  the  Druses,  I  came  across  the 
following  passage  at  the  end  :  — 

The  conclusion  is,  that  whosoever  knows 
and  believes  in  what  has  preceded,  and  is  of 
fi*^i  age^  free  from  servitude^  and  sound  of  mind 
and  My ^  will  be  of  those  who  are  destined  to 
the  ranks  (/>.,  the  different  degrees  of  initia- 
tion), and  entitled  to  be  present  at  the  private 
assemblies  (/.^.,  the  "lodges'*),  at  which 
whosoever  is  present  will  be  saved  by  God 
Almighty,  and  whosoever  is  absent  will  re- 
pent May  God  make  His  good  ways  easy, 
and  pour  upon  us  His  blessing  1  He  is  the 
Helper,  the  Giver  of  victory,  the  wise,  and 
the  Initiated  I    Amen. 

Observe  carefully  the  words  in  italics. 
The  formula  which  expresses  the  condi- 
tion of  eligibility  for  initiation  into  Free- 
masonry is,  as  is  well  known,  the  follow- 
ing: *'The  candidate  for  initiation  must 
be  of  full  aj^e^  free  born,  and  of  good  re- 
port^'*  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the 
two  cases  the  conditions  stated  are  vir- 
tually identical.  This  exact  coincidence 
is  in  the  highest  degree  significant  and 
suggestive.  It  can  hardly  be  the  result  of 
mere  accident,  and  goes  far  to  prove  the 
intimate  connection  between  Freemasonry 
and  esoteric  Dnisedom. 

2.  But  the  second  instance  of  corrobora- 
tion IS  to  my  mind  stronger  still,  for  it  is 
one  which  has  come  under  my  own  per- 
sonal experience.  A  few  months  ago  I 
had  occasion  to  enter  into  a  business  con- 
tract with  one  of  my  Druse  farmers. 
When  we  were  about  to  draw  up  the 
agreement,  the  Druse  suggested  that,  as 
he  could  neither  read  nor  write,  we  should 
ratify  the  bargain  in  the  manner  customary 
among  his  people.  This  consists  of  a 
solemn  grasping  of  hands  together  in  the 
presence  of  two  or  three  other  Druses  as 
witnesses,  whilst  the  agreement  is  recited 
by  both  parties.  Being  always  on  the 
qui  vive  to  gain  a  practical  insight  into 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Druses,  I 
readily  consented  to  this  form  of  contract, 
hoping  thereby  to  learn  something  more  of 
their  methods  of  procedure.  Accordingly, 
the  farmer  brought  three  of  his  neighbors 
to  me  ;  and  the  terms  of  our  contract  hav- 
ing been  made  known  to  them,  one  of 
them  took  the  right  hand  of  each  of  us 
and  joined  them  together,  whilst  he  dic- 
tated to  us  what  to  say  after  him.  To  my 
great  astonishment,  the  Druse  who  was 
grasping  my  hand  gave  me  \\i^grip  of  Mas- 


ter Mason  I  I  immediately  returned  it»  to 
his  equal  surprise.  He  asked  me  how  and 
where  I  had  learnt  their  secret  sign;  and 
this  set  me  on  the  track  of  further  in* 
quiries,  the  result  of  which  has  been  to 
render  what  was  before  a  very  strong 
belief  on  my  part  an  absolute  convictioor 
I  now  feel  morally  certain  that  my  theory 
is  correct;  and  speaking  as  a  Freemason, 
and  as  one  who  has  also  searched  some- 
what fully  into  the  mystic  tenets  of  the 
Druses,  I  can  assert  that,  in  many  partic- 
ulars, the  esoteric  teaching  of  both  sys- 
tems is  more  or  less  identical.  Owing 
to  the  extreme  secrecy  and  exclusive- 
ness  of  the  Druse  character,  it  is  most 
difficult  to  gain  an  insight  into  their  inner 
rites  and  tenets ;  and  it  requires  many 
years  of  intercourse  with  them,  and  the 
firm  establishment  of  relations  of  mutual 
confidence  and  trust,  before  one  can  be  Iq 
a  position  to  learn  anything  concerning 
them.  But,  speaking  from  experience,  I 
can  only  say  that  if  those  who  are  quali* 
fied  to  pursue  the  subject  further,  will 
investigate  carefully  for  themselves  this 
most  interesting  matter,  they  will  be  more 
and  more  convinced  of  the  truth  of  my 
statement,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  per- 
suaded that  the  origin  of  Freemasonry  is 
to  be  traced  to  the  ancestors  of  the 
Druses,  and  that  these  ancestors  were  the 
Phoenician  mountaineers  of  the  Lebanon, 
who  were  the  subjects  of  Hiram,  kipg  of 
Tyre.  As  might  have  been  expected  un- 
der these  circumstances,  the  Druses  are 
essentially  a  mountaineering  race;  there 
not  being  a  single  Druse  village  situated 
upon  a  plain,  either  in  the  Lebanon  dis- 
trict, across  the  Haur&n,  or  in  the  Holy 
Land  proper. 

This  fact  naturally  exercises  a  great  in- 
fluence over  their  national  habits  and 
characteristics.  Mountaineers  are  invari- 
ably active,  hardy,  and  independent;  and 
the  Druses  are  no  exception  to  this  gen- 
eral rule.  There  is  not  a  tribe  in  the 
whole  of  Syria  that  can  compare  with 
them  in  physical  strength,  symroetery  of 
form,  muscular  development,  and  capabil- 
ity of  endurance.  In  these  respects  they 
anord  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  poor, 
miserable-looking,  abject  fellaheen  and 
peasantry  of  an  ordinary  Syrian  village,  as 
also  to  the  mongrel,  cross-bred  specimens 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  larger  towns 
of  Palestine.  Amongst  the  latter,  indeed, 
it  is  rarely  that  one  can  find  a  genuine 
Syrian  of  pure  and  native  blood.  Most  of 
the  inhabitants  are  the  offspring  of  a 
motley  ancestry.  Turkish,  Greek,  Egyp- 
tian, French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Arab 
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blood  IS  intermingled,  in  greater  or  less 
proportion,  in  the  veins  of  the  modern 
so-called  Syrian;  and  the  result  of  this 
heterogeneous  compound  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  a  very  inferior  type  of  humanity. 

Not  so,  however,  the  I)ruses.  Their 
rigid  exdusiveness  of  religion  and  nation- 
ality has  preserved  them  mm  such  an  in- 
termingling of  races ;  and,  throughout  the 
centuries,  they  have  retained  a  purity  of 
blood  uncontaminated  by  foreign  admix- 
ture. •  It  is  true,  indeecf,  that  there  has 
until  lately  existed  —  and  there  may  still 
iingtr  —  a  common  and  popular  belief 
amongst  travellers  in  the  East,  that  the 
Druses  are  in  some  way  connected  by 
descent  with  the  Crusaders.  The  fair 
hair  and  light  eyes  of  many  of  the  Druse 
maidens  are  cited  in  support  of  this 
theory ;  but  the  idea  may  be  discarded  as 
entirely  erroneous.  It  will  be  seen  below 
how  it  first* originated. 

It  is  now  eight  hundred  ^ears  since  the 
Druses  embraced  the  faith  of  Hamz^. 
t>uring  that  period  their  native  land  has 
passed  through  many  vicissitudes.  The 
foreign  foe  has  devastated  Syria  and  Pal- 
estine. The  Christian  and  the  Moslem 
succeeded  one  another  in  the  dominion 
of  the  country.  The  Crusaders,  the 
Aleppo  sultans,  the  Mamelukes,  and  the 
Turks,  in  turns  held  sway  over  the  land. 
Yet  throughout  all  these  varying  crises, 
iox  more  than  five  hundred  years  the 
Druses  maintained  their  independence 
arid  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  their  way, 
undisturbed  by  the  conflicts  which  raged 
around  them. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1588,  Amurath 
f  1 1,  resolved  to  reduce  them  into  subjec- 
tion. For  this  purpose,  one  of  his  gener- 
als, named  Ibrahim  Pasha,  was  sent  from 
Cairo  with  an  army,  on  an  expedition 
against  them.  The  Druses  were  not  in 
a  favorable  condition  for  a  successful  re- 
sistance; for  internal  feuds  had  divided 
them  into  two  parties,  and  their  principal 
sheikhs  were  at  enmity  one  with  another. 
The  civil  dissensions  amongst  the  Druses 
at  that  time  may  be  compared  to  our 
English  Wars  of  the  Roses  ;  for  the  UTassi 
and  the  Ygmani — as  the  opposing  fac- 
tions were  called  — carried  respecHvely 
red  and  white  flags,  the  consequence  being 
chat  the  strife  was  commonly  known  as 
the  war  between  the  Reds  and  the  Whites. 

Ibrahim  Pasha  put  a  summary  end  to 
their  internecine  struggles,  for  he  speed- 
ily subjugated  the  whole  race,  and  im- 
posed upon  them  an  indemnity  of  one 
million  piastres,  in  addition  to  a  heavy 
amiual  tribute. 


It  was  then  that  the  Druses,  for  the 
first  time  in  their  history,  attracted  the 
immediate  attention  of  Europe.  During 
the  Crusades  even,  when  all  other  Syrian 
races  came  more  or  less  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Franks,  and  were  thus  brought 
into  contact  with  European  nations,  the 
Druses  bad  consistently  held  aloof,  un- 
molested and  unmoleating;  and  their 
names  are  seldom  mentioned  in  Crusading 
chronicles. 

But  now,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  after  the  invasion  of  Ibra- 
him Pasha,  the  Druse  nation  sprang  into 
notice,  and  became  recognized  in  Europe 
as  a  race  worthy  of  remark.  As  not  un- 
frequently  happens,  the  common  danger 
and  disaster  had  healed  the  internal 
divisions,  and  the  whole  Druse  nationality 
had  become  united  under  one  common 
head.  A  man  of  extraordinary  talent  and 
ability  came  to  the  fore  —  the  greatest 
hero,  perhaps,  of  which  the  Druses  have 
been  able  to  boast.  His  name  was  Fakr- 
ed-Deen.  Under  his  able  leadership,  the 
Druse  nation  attained  its  highest  power. 
Never  before  nor  since  has  it  been  so 
prosperous  and  united.  In  a  series  of 
brilliant  campaigns,  Fakr-ed-Deen  com- 
pletely routed  the  Turks,  the  Arabs,  and 
the  various  tribes  of  the  Lebanon  and  the 
neighborhood,  and  gained  possession  of 
the  whole  tract  of  country  from  Beyrout 
to  Safed,  and  from  Sidon,  Tvre,  and  Acre 
to  Baalbek.  One  by  one,  all  these  impor- 
tant towns  fell  under  his  conquering 
might ;  and  in  the  year  1613  he  endeavored 
further  to  subdue  the  pashas  of  Damas- 
cus and  of  Tripoli.  This  he  found  a  task 
beyond  his  unaided  power ;  and  in  order 
to  gain  the  assistance  and  sympathies  of 
Europe,  he  undertook  a  journey  to  Italy. 
The  most  powerful  European  court  at 
that  time  was  that  of  the  Medicis,  and  to 
them  he  addressed  himself  for  succor  and 
alliance.  His  claims  were  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  merchants  and  missionaries 
of  Beyrout  and  the  Lebanon ;  and  acting 
under  their  suggestions,  he  gave  out  to 
Rome  that  the  Druses  were  Christians, 
descended  from  the  Crusaders,  that  they 
had  derived  their  name  from  a  noted 
champion  of  the  cross,  the  Comte  de 
Dreux,  and  that  he  himself  was  closely 
related  to  the  royal  family  of  Lorraine. 

And  here  we  have  X\\^fons  etorij^o  mali^ 
the  source  and  origin  of  that  erroneous 
tradition,  which  has  led  Palestinian  writers 
astray,  when  they  have  connected  the 
Druses  with  the  Crusaders.  It  has  all 
resulted  from  this  fiction,  invented  by 
Fakr-ed-Deen  and  his  friends,  in  order  the 
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more  effectually  toaroose  the  interest  and 
enlist  the  active  sympathies  of  the  Chris- 
tiao  powers  of  Europe. 

The  notion  that  the  Druses  could  have 
derived  their  name  in  any  way  from  the 
Comte  de  Dreuz  is  absurd  upon  the  face 
of  it ;  for  travellers  in  the  East,  belon^ng 
to  periods  long  before  the  Crusades,  make 
mentioa  of  the  Druses  by  name.  To  take 
one  example  out  of  many,  Benjamin  of 
Todela,  who  wrote  somewhat  .fully,  al- 
though with  ridiculous  inaccuracy,  about 
them,  lived  and  died  more  than  a  hundred 
years  before  the  Comte  de  Dreux  was  in 
ezisteBcel  , 

The  subsequent  career  of  Fakr-ed-Deen 
is  a  matter  of  history,  and  I  need  not 
dwell  upon  it  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  Druses  were  defeated  by  the  Turks  in 
1631,  and  that  from  that  date  they  have 
always  been  subject  to  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire;  though  for  some  length  of  time  they 
were  allowed  to  occupy  a  position  of  semi- 
independence.  They  had  a  nominal  ruler 
of  their  own,  who  was,  however,  a  vassal 
^  the  sultan  of  Turkey,  and  whose  sway 
was  limited  by  the  Ottoman  authority. 
For  a  few  generations,  the  chiefdoro  of  the 
Druses  was  vested  in  the  family  of  Fakr- 
ed-Deen  ;  but  at  length  the  succession  of 
male  heirs  failed,  and  the  government 
passed  to  the  family  of  Shehab. 

Until  their  subjection  in  1631,  the 
Druses  had  remained  as  a  compact  body 
in  the  district  which  they  had  always  in- 
habited ;  but  after  that  period,  those  mi- 
grations commenced  which  have  resulted 
in  their  present  divided  settlements  in  the 
Lebanon,  the  Jebel-ed-Druse  to  the  east  of 
the  Haui^n,  and  the  Palestinian  provinces 
of  Galilee  and  Carmel.  A  few  families 
also  emigrated  northwards,  and  there  are 
Druses  to  be  found  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Aleppo. 

in  speaking  of  the  religion  of  the 
Druses,  about  which  there  has  been  so 
much  speculation  and  controversy,  one 
must  always  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  between  the  esoteric 
and  exoteric  aspects  of  the  case.  Esoteric 
Dmsedom  contains  within  it  abstruse 
speculations  of  metaphvsics,  many  of 
which  are  fanciful  and  childish  in  the  ex- 
treme. Some  of  these  theories  are  orig- 
inal, some  are  borrowed  from  other 
sources ;  but  very  few  of  those  with  which 
1  am  acquainted  have  much  practical 
bearing  on  daily  life  and  conduct.  Only 
they  who  have  reached  the  highest  stage 
of  initiation  are  thoroughly  conversant 
with  tbero,  and  these  learned  mystics  are 
irery  limited  in  number.     By  far  the  great 


majority  of  Druses  know  litdeor  nothing 
of  the  esoteric  side  of  their  religioo ;  and 
the  intense  reticence  and  reserve  which 
in  common  with  others  who  have  endeav- 
ored to  fathom  the  mysteries  of  the  Druse 
creed;  I  have  frequently  encountered,  has 
resulted,  as  I  have  since  discovered,  more 
often  from  ignorance  than  from  the  odq- 
scious  scruples  of  a  devotee.  Take  an 
ordinary  Druse,  and  question  him  on  the 
subject  of  his  religioo ;  you  will  find  it 
almost  impossible  to  get  anything  out  of 
biro,  and  this- is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
simply  because  he  knows  nothing  about 
it  himselL  He  has  a  sort  of  vague  and 
superstitious  idea  that  there  are  some 
deep,  mysterious  marvels  of  religion  with 
which  those  fully  initiated  are  conversant ; 
and  this  renders  him  in  his  turn  mysteri- 
ous in  his  demeanor  when  a  stranger  coo- 
verses  with  him  on  the  subject. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  certain 
broad  principles  and  general  beliefs,  con- 
stituting the  exoteric  aspect  of  their  reli- 
gion, with  which  all  Druses  are  more  or 
less  familiar,  according  to  the  stage  of  in- 
itiation to  which  they  have  attained. 
These  principles  and  beliefs  are  really 
the  most  essential  features  of  their  creed, 
for  it  is  bv  them  that  the  Druses  are  prac- 
tically influenced,  and  their  lives  and  char- 
acters are  in  a  great  measure  moulded 
upon  them.  Some  of  these  I  will  briefly 
discuss. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Druses  believe  in 
one  God,  and  one  alone ;  and  everything 
that  happens  in  the  world,  good  or  bad* 
they  ascribe  to  his  direct  intervention. 
This  firm  belief  may  be  said  to  be  the 
keynote  of  their  daily  religion.  It  is  not 
merely  that  they  acknowledge  God  as  the 
great  first  cause,  but  they  do  not  believe 
in  any  secondary  causes  whatever.  Thus, 
for  example,  they  consider  it  the  height  of 
folly  and  presumption  to  imagine  that  the 
weather  is  guided  by  any  natural  laws.  I 
have  times  without  number  tried  to  induce 
a  Druse  to  give  me  his  opinion  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  are  likely  to  have  rain 
on  the  morrow.  The  following  conversa- 
tion is  a  type  of  what  is  almost  invariably 
the  result  of  my  question :  — 

*'WelI,  Soleiroao,  do  you  think  it  is 
likely  to  rain  to-morrow  ?  " 

^  How  can  I  know,  ya  Khawftjah  ?  God 
knows.'' 

**Of  course  I  do  not  expect  you  to 
know*     1  asked  you  what  you  tlumffhtP 

*'  How  can  I  think  ?    God  knows.'' 

'*  But  look  up  at  the  sky.  See  those 
clouds  over  the  sea  yonder.  Do  they  look 
as  if  we  shall  have  rain  soon  ?  " 
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It  is  as  God  pleases.  If  Cod  sends 
rain,  it  will  rain;  and  if  he  does  oot,  it 
will  not.** 

And  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  fur- 
ther than  this. 

This  idea,  that  everything  is  the  Yesult 
of  God's  immediate  work,  independent  of 
the  laws  of  cause  and  effect,  can  be  traced 
in  its  influence  upon  their  characters  and 
conduct  throughout. 

Thus  it  renders  them  absolute y^/o/rx/j. 
If  a  Druse  becomes  ill,  he  and  his  frtcnds 
will  say  that  it  was  predestinated  that  he 
should  get  ill,  and  that  it  is  no  good  trying 
to  cure  him ;  for  that  if  God  wills,  he  will 
recover,  and  if  it  is  God's  will,  he  will  die. 
Many  of  the  Druses  will  even  go  so  far  as 
to  refuse  medicine  or  any  other  remedies, 
on  the  plea  that  they  are  wicked  attempts 
to  interfere  with  God's  work.  This  is 
not,  indeed,  the  case  with  all.  The  ma- 
jority are  ready  enough  to  come  to  you  for 
assistance,  In  the  event  of  illness  or  of  an 
accident,  and  they  will  take  what  you  give 
tb^m ;  but  it  is  very  often  accompanied  by 
a  half-contemptuous,  half-sceptical  smile, 
as  though  they  would  say :  "  I  will  follow 
vour  advice  and  swallow  your  rubbish, 
because  I  know  it  will  please  you;  but 
vou  must  not  expect  me  to  believe  that  it 
IS  going  to  make  any  difference  with  the 
course  of  the  predestined  issue." 

There  are  certain  remedies  which  they 
are  accustomed,  even  of  themselves,  to 
have  recourse  to;  but  they  are  of  a  very 
primitive  and  drastic  character,  and  mainly 
consist  of  bleeding  and  burning.  Almost 
every  Druse  has  about  him  some  scars 
where  the  native  doctor  has  branded  him 
with  a  red-hot  iron  or  packing-needle ;  for 
this  is  the  favorite  instrument  of  torture. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  a  Druse 
woman  was  bitten  on  her  hand  by  a  very 
poisonous  snake  whilst  weeding  in  the 
fields.  We  have  found  one  simple  cure 
for  these  terrible  dangerous  snake-bites, 
which  is  invariably  successful  if  applied 
in  time.  It  consists  of  pouring  as  much 
neat  brandy  as  possible  down  the  throat 
of  the  patient  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  The  tendency  of  the  snake  poison 
is  to  cause  death  by  congealing  the  blood ; 
the  alcohol  has  just  the  opposite  effect; 
so  that  the  two  poisons  counteract  one 
another.  One  young  man,  who  must  in- 
evitably have  died  otherwise,  drank  two 
and  a  half  bottles  of  neat  brandy  in  one 
and  a  half  hours  1  And  he  had  never 
tasted  anything  stronger  than  water  in  his 
life  before  !  But  the  remedy  cured  him. 
This  woman,  when  she  was  bitten,  begged 
to  be  brought  at  once  to  us ;  but  her  hus- 


band, impelled  by  the  force  of  custom, 
insisted  on  branding  her  arm  first  with  a 
red-hot  packing-needle.  This  burn  was 
the  only  thing  that  caused  us  any  diffi- 
culty ;  for  long  after  the  effects  of  the  poi* 
son  had  passed  out  of  the  woman's  system, 
a  festering  sore  remained  from  the  brand. 
I  was  much  amused  by  the  fine  points  of 
distinction  which  the  woman  made  as  re- 
garded her  fatalistic  belief.  Inveighing 
against  her  husband  because  he  had  in- 
sisted upon  branding  her,  she  emphatically 
exclaimed,  "  It  was  predestined  that  the 
snake  should  bite  me ;  but  it  was  not  pre* 
destined  that  my  husband  should  burn 
me." 

Another  result  of  this  feature  of  the 
Druses'  creed  is  that  they  take  all  the 
varying  phases  of  life  most  calmlv.  They 
are  unelated  by  happiness,  undepressed 
by  sorrow.  On  one  occasion  it  so  hap- 
pened that  two  strong,  healthy  young  men, 
the  eldest  sons  of  their  respective  families, 
were  taken  suddenly  ill  in  the  harvest- 
field  from  fever,  and  died  on  the  same  day. 
Now  the  saddest  event  of  which  a  Druse 
is  conscious  is  the  death  of  a  first-bom 
son.  Consequently,  when  I  went  to  pay 
visits  of  condolence  to  the  two  bereaved 
families,  1  expected  to  find  them  over- 
whelmed with  grief  and  crying  their  eyes 
out  in  despair.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  The 
whole  family  in  each  case  —  father,  moth- 
er, brothers,  sisters  —  were  quietly  seated 
around,  a  placid  smile  of  resignation  and 
content  on  their  faces ;  and  on  my  speak- 
ing a  few  words  of  sympathy  to  them, 
they  replied,  **  Hamdillah  1  Praise  be  to 
God !  It  is  the  Lord*s  doing ;  and  we  are 
very  thankful."  It  was  no  canting  hypo- 
critical phrase  that  these  poor  people 
uttered;  it  was  the  genuine  expression  of 
their  inmost  feelings,  and  it  reminded  me 
most  forcibly  of  the  utterance  of  the  patri- 
arch of  old :  *'  The  Lord  gave,  and  the 
Lord  hath  taken  away ;  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord." 

I  have  frequently  noticed  the  same 
thing  since.  At  first  it  would  seem  to 
result  from  a  callousness  of  disposition 
and  want  of  heart,  this  absence  of  any  out- 
ward manifestation  of  grief  at  the  loss  of 
a  dear  one.  But  it  is  not  really  this ;  it  is 
the  result  of  the  innate  belief  in  every 
Druse's  mind  that  God  orders  all  things, 
and  that  whatever  he  does  is  best. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  Druses  are  wanting  in  those 
finer  susceptibilities  to  the  pain  and  sor- 
rows of  others  which  are  the  outcome  of 
Christianity  and  of  a  higher  civilization. 
'  Hardy  as  they  are  themselves,  and  com- 
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paratively  insensible  to  pain,  they  cannot 
appreciate  tlie  fact  that  others  may  suffer 
more  than  they.  Consequently,  just  as 
they  themselves  will  laugh  rather  than  cry 
if  the^'  meet  with  an  accident,  such  as  cut- 
ting* or  burning  themselves,  so  are  they 
prone  to  regard  an  accident  to  another 
person  as  a  subject  for  mirth  rather  than 
for  sympathy.  1  once  saw  a  Druse  man 
fall  from  his  horse  whilst  galloping  madly 
io  a  fantasia.  He  sustained  very  serious 
injuries,  and  presented  a  pitiable  spectacle 
as  he  lay  upon  the  ground,  bruised  and 
bleeding.  Yet,  to  my  amazement,  his 
friends  and  fellow-villagers,  instead  of 
pressing  forward  to  render  him  assistance, 
stood  and  laughed  to  their  hearts*  content, 
as  if  they  thought  it  the  grandest  joke  in 
the  world.  The  Druse  children  are  espe- 
cially fond  of  capturing  a  poor  helpless 
little  bird  and  torturing  it  for  their  own 
amusement.  All  these  things  are  sad  to 
contemplate,  and  they  certainly  reveal  de- 
fects in  the  Druses'  characters.  But  they 
are  the  natural  concomitants  of  an  inferior 
stage  of  civilization,  and  are  the  usual 
characteristics  of  a  hardy  untrained  race 
such  as  that  of  the  Druses. 

The  Druses,  as  I  have  intimated,  call 
themselves  Unitarians;  and  they  are 
careful  to  maintain  that  the  belief  in  the 
one  God  is  the  primary  essential  to  ever- 
lasting salvation. 

At  the  same  time,  they  believed  that 
the  one  God  has  appeared  on  earth  in 
human  form,  under  ten  different  manifes- 
tations or  incarnations. 

The  incarnation  of  the  Godhead  is  thus 
expressed  in  the  **  Book  of  Testimonies  : " 

It  is  necessary  to  believe  in  God  Almighty 
in  His  human  form,  without  confusing  it  with 
the  qaestions,  where  ?  or  how  much  ?  or  who  ? 
for  that  same  figure  has  no  flesh,  nor  blood, 
nor  body,  nor  weight;  but  it  is  like  unto  a 
mirror  when  you  put  the  same  into  a  scale  to 
weigh  it,  ancf  look  at  yourself  in  it ;  for  does 
it  weigh  more  by  your  seeing  your  own  face 
in  it?  So  is  the  figure  of  the  Almighty;  it 
does  not  eat,  nor  drink,  nor  feel,  nor  can 
incident  or  time  alter  it.  It  is  invisible ;  but 
it  contains  the  power  of  being  ever  present, 
and  it  has  appeared  to  us  on  earth  in  human 
-form,  that  we  should  be  better  able  to  com- 
prehend it,  there  being  no  power  in  us  where- 
with to  compare  the  Divinity. 

Curious  and  quaint  is  the  description  here 
given  of  the  Godhead  —  especially  strik- 
ing being  the  illustration  of  the  mirror 
and  of  the  image  of  the  face  within  it, 
which,  while  being  present  to  the  senses, 
makes  no  difference  to  the  weight  of  the 
mirror ! 


According  to  the  Druse  creed,  the  ten 
incarnations  of  the  Deity  took  place  in  the 
following  human  beings :  All,  £1  Bar, 
Zacharias,  Elias^  Maal,  £1  Kaem,  Man- 
ser, Maaz,  Aztz,  and  Hakim. 

Ali  was  the  first  incarnation,  and  this 
occurred  at  the  inauguration  of  the  pres- 
ent race  of  humanity.  It  was,  if  one  may 
use  an  apparently  contradictory  term,  an 
invisible  manifestation;  for,  although  the 
incarnation  was  in  human  form,  no  man 
ever  saw  Ali  at  any  time. 

£1  Bar  was  the  incarnate  Godman,  from 
whom  Enoch  learned  the  truth.  He  was, 
in  other  words,  the  **  God  "  of  whom  the 
Bible  speaks  when  it  says,  *'  Enoch  walked 
with  God.'*  £1  Bar,  so  the  Druses  say, 
was  the  founder  of  all  priesthood. 

Whether  the  Zacharias  mentioned  as 
the  third  incarnation  is  identical  with  any 
character  in  Old  Testament  history,  I 
have  been  unable  to  discover ;  but  Elias, 
the  fourth  incarnation,  is  undoubtedly 
Elijah.  The  Druses  have  a  divine  rev- 
erence for  the  memory  of  this  remarkable 
prophet,  whom  they  worship  under  the 
title  of  Eji  Khudr  (the  Evergreen),  in 
token  of  his  eternity;  and  it  is  this  which 
led  them  to  establish  colonies  on  the 
Mount  of  Carmel,  which  is  specially  sa- 
cred to  Elijah's  name.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned, 4n  passant,  that  all  Syrian  races, 
Christian,  Mohammedan,  and  Jew  alike, 
have  almost  the  same  superhuman  re- 
spect for  the  name  of  this  mysterious 
saint  of  God ;  though  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  of  them  go  so  far  as  the  Druses  in 
ascribing  to  Elijah  a  divine  incarnation. 

The  fifth  manifestation  of  the  Godhead 
occurred  in  the  person  of  Maal,  who  is 
said  to  have  appeared  upon  earth  in  the 
time  of  Mohammed.  This  incarnation 
took  place  at  **  Tadmor  in  the  East,"  now 
known  as  Palmyra.  According  to  the 
"Book  of  the  Testimonies,**  Maal's  "ap- 
pearance was  extremely  beautiful  and  glo> 
rious,  and  be  was  most  rich,  and  travelled 
alone  with  one  thousand  camels  laden 
with  goods  and  merchandise.*' 

Hitherto,  it  will  be  observed,  the  mani- 
festations of  the  Godhead  in  human  form 
occurred  at  widespread  intervals,  the  first 
five  incarnations  having  been  diffused 
over  the  vast  period  ranging  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  human  race  to  the  time 
of  Mohammed  in  the  sixth  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  But,  with  the  appearance 
of  Maal,  there  seems  to  have  begun  a 
deeply  concentrated  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Deity  in  his  dealings  with  the  human 
race,  for  the  last  five  incarnations  were 
handed  down  in  successive  generations,. 
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£rom  father  to  sod,  as  follows :  Maal  be- 
gat £1  Kaem,  and  £1  Kaem  begat  Mansiir 
and  MaDsiir  begat  Maaz,  and  Maaz  begat 
Aztz,  and  Aziz  begat  Hakim ;  and  all  these 
were  individual  and  separate  incarnations 
of  the  Godhead. 

The  object  of  these  ten  incarnations  is 
thus  summed  up  in  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Druses:  — 

The  repetition  of  these  heavenly  characters 
in  human  bodies,  with  the  changes  of  name 
and  appearance,  was  to  assist  the  understand- 
ing of  humanity,  to  make  perfect  the  way, 
and  to  establish  a  permanent  law;  otherwise 
these  ten  heavenly  characters  are  all  one,  — 
One  God,  and  there  is  no  other  God  but  Him. 

It  will  be  observed  that  neither  Jesus 
nor  Mohammed  is  included  amongst  the 
ten  incarnations  of  the  Deity,  thus  bear- 
ing out  what  I  have  already  emphatically 
stated,  that  the  Druse  religion  is  entirely 
distinct  both  from  Christianity  and  from 
Mohammedanism. 

At  the  same  time,  both  Jesus  and  Mo- 
hammed are  placed  in  the  Druse  list  of 
prophets,  which  is  as  follows :  Adam, 
Noah,  Shem,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
Joseph,  Moses,  Joshua,  Isaiah,  Hezekiah, 
Nathaniel,  Daniel,  Doodoosalem,  Pythag- 
oras, Plato,  Aristotle,  Jesus,  Simon,  Mo- 
hamed  Ibo  Abdullah,  and  Mohamed  Ibn 
Ismail.  Most  of  the  above  names  are 
familiar,  Doodoosalem  being  the  only  one 
that  I  am  entirely  at  a  loss  to  identify. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  three  great 
Greek  philosophers  should  have  found 
their  way  into  the  Druse  category  of 
prophets;  this  being,  so  far  as  I  know, 
the  only  instance  in  which  the  influence 
of  Greek  philosophy  is  openly  acknowl* 
edged  in  an  Oriental  faith.  Probably  it  is 
due  to  the  training  which  Hamztf  received 
in  £gypt,  where  the  doctrines  of  Plato 
found  a  congenial  home  for  many  centu- 
ries. 

Simon  is  probably  Simon  Magus ;  Mo- 
hamed Ibn  Abdullah  is  the  great  prophet 
of  Islam  himself;  and  Mohamed  Ibn  Is- 
mail is  Duruzi. 

The  Druses  hold  that  there  have  been 
seven  great  lawgivers:  Noah,  Abraham, 
Moses,  Jesus,  Mohamed  the  first,  Mo- 
hamed the  second,  and  Said  el  Mahdi, 
**  and  all  these  were  one  soul.'* 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  last  expression 
that  the  Druses  are  firm  believers  in  the 
doctrines  of  re-incarnation  and  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls.  With  respect  to 
this  they  hold  a  very  peculiar  creed.  They 
say  that  the  number  of  souls  in  existence 
is  fixed  and  uocbangeable  ;  that  this  num- 


ber is  exactly  the  same,  neither  roone  oor 
less,  as  it  was   when  humanity  was  first 
called  into  existence ;  and  further,,  that 
the  proportion  belonging  to  all  reltgioas 
is  equally  fixed  and  immutable.    Wben, 
for  example,  a    Mohammedan  dies,  bis 
soul  passes  into  another  Mohammedan ; 
the  soul  of  a  Christian  passes  into  another 
Christian,  and  so  on.    Thus,  with  regard 
to  all  religions  except  their  own,  the  souls 
can  never  rise  higher  nor  fall  lower  than 
their  present   condition.    But   with    the 
Druses  it  is  different.     The  soul  of  a 
Druse  may,  after  a  life  of  special  purity 
and  holiness,  pass  away  from  earth  and 
enter  into  an  angel,  or  some   superior 
heavenly  being.    On  the  other  hand,  after 
a  debased  and  evil  life,  it  may  have  to 
pass  into  some  lower  animal,  a  dpg,  a 
wolf,  a  tiger, or  what  not;  until  the  time 
of  its  punishment  and  discipline  shall  be 
over,   when  it  may  again   become  incar- 
nated into  a  Druse.    Thus  they  believe 
that  the  way  of  eternal  life  is  only  to  be 
found  in  their  religion;  but  at  the  same 
time  they  hold  that  they,  and  they  only, 
are  in  danger  of  eternal  damnation. 

It  has  been  observed  by  some  writers 
that  the  influence  of  the  old  Persian  reli- 
gion is  to  be  traced  in  esoteric  Drusedom ; 
and  this  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  true.  But 
it  does  not  follow,  as  these  writers  seem 
to  think,  that  the  Druses  are  descended 
from  a  Persian  origin.  It  is  more  proba- 
bly due  to  the  fact  that  Mohamed  Du- 
ruzi was  a  Persian  himself,  and  that  when 
he  espoused  the  claims  of  Hakim  and  be- 
gan to  formulate  the  new  faith,  he  intro* 
duced  some  of  the  tenets  and  theories  in 
which  he  had  been  educated  in  his  youth. 
Thus,  as  the  Greek  philosophy  permeates 
the  dogmas  of  esoteric  Drusedom,  owing 
to  the  training  which  Hamztf  had  received 
in  £gypt,  so  does  the  Persian  element 
owe  its  presence  to  Hamzd*s  tutor,  Du- 
ruzi. The  belief  in  the  transmigration  of 
souls  is  Pythagorean  ;  and  the  Druses  un- 
doubtedly received  it  from  Hamztf.  From 
Duruzi,  amongst  other  tenets,  came  the 
Druse  belief  in  astrology,  which  is  clearly 
one  of  the  elements  derived  from  the  Per- 
sian origin.  For,  in  the  economy  of  eso- 
teric Drusedom,  astrology  does  certainly 
play  a  somewhat  conspicuous  part.  The 
fact  that  this  is  so  is  a  good  illustration  of 
the  direct  contrast  between  the  esoteric 
and  exoteric  aspects  of  the  Druse  religion ; 
for,  as  I  have  already  demonstrated,  the 
common  mass  of  Druses  do  not  recognize 
any  relations  between  natural  cause  and 
effect,  nor  do  they  believe  in  any  interme- 
diate agency  between  God  and  his  crea- 
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tnres.  The  Drase  mystics,  00  the  other 
hand,  have  great  faith  id  the  power  of  the 
*' Seven  Planets,"  as  they  call  them,  to 
modify  the  course  of  human  affairs.  They 
know  and  care  nothing  about  the  fixed 
stars  and  constellations ;  these,  according 
to  their  creed,  exercising  little  or  no  in- 
fluence upon  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants. 

The  seven  planets  include  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  are  thus  arranged  in  the  Druse 
catalogue :  Saturn  (Zahil),  Jupiter  (Mush- 
tari).  Mars  (Marrih^  Sun  (Shen^s),  Venus 
(Zahret),  Mercury  (Atarid),  and  Moon  (Ka- 
mar^.  These  seven  heavenly  bodies,  ac- 
cording to  their  philosophy,  were  created 
by  the  help  of  the  *'  seven  original  spir- 
its," who,  under  the  aid  and  direction  of 
the  Creator,  are  the  tutelary  deities  of 
-the  planets,  each  planet  being  under  the 
special  guardianship  and  authority  of  a 
particular  spirit.  The  mystic  books  of 
the  Druses  assert  that  **  these  seven  soirits 
arranged  the  interior  economy  ot  the 
earth  ;  and  all  that  happens  to  the  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  creation  is  through 
the  agency  of  these  seven  planets;  for- 
tune and  misfortune  are  ruled  by  them." 

As  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  systems, 
and  in  most  other  religious  systems  of  the 
East,  the  mystic  number  seven  occupies 
a  prominent  position  in  Druse  philosophy. 

Thus  we  have  already  spoken  of  the 
seven  lawgivers,  the  seven  original  spirits, 
and  the  seven  planets.  In  addition  to 
these  the  Druse  code  holds  that,  at  every 
incarnation  of  the  Deity,  there  appearea 
seven  priests,  '*  from  the' Order  of  Truth," 
who  followed  his  steps ;  *'  and  the  strength 
of  the  belief  of  the  seven  priests  in  the 
unity  was  as  the  amount  of  saliva  in  the 
throat  of  man." 

Again,  as  there  were  seven  lawgivers, 
so  there  are  seven  great  laws,  and  on  the 
knowledge  and  fulfilment  of  these  seven 
laws  hangs  the  Druse's  prospects  of  eter- 
nal life.  These  seven  laws  are  thus 
enumerated :  — 

1.  The  truth  of  the  tongue. 

2.  The  preservation  of  brotherly  love. 

3.  The  abandonment  of  idol-worship. 

4.  The  disbelief  in  evil  spirits. 

5.  The  worship  of  the  one  God  in  every 
age  and  generation. 

'  6.  Perfect  satisfaction  with  the  acts  of 
God. 

7.  Absolute  resignation  to  God's  will. 

Prayer,  almsgiving,  and  fasting  are  dis- 
tinctly discountenanced;  for  the  sacred 
books  allege  that  the  first  three  laws  have 
done  away  with  their  necessity  and  use : 
**The  truth  of  thg  tongue  is  instead  of 
prayer,  and  tlu  preservation  of  brotherly 


love  is  instead  of  almsgiving,  and  the 
abandonment  of  idol^worship  is  instead  of 
fasting." 

The  seven  laws  may  be  said  to  be  the 
connecting  link  between  the  esoteric  and 
exoteric  sides  of  the  Druse  religion ;  for 
they  are  more  or  less  known  and  cultivated 
by  all  classes  of  the  Druses.  They  v^x'^ 
seldom  pray,  and  the  solemn  assemblies 
in  the  khalwehsy  or  churches,  are  more 
conventions  for  discussion,  exhortation, 
or  instruction,  than  prayer-meetings  in  the 
sense  in  which  they  are  generally  under- 
stood. They  hold  no  day  of  the  week  as 
specially  sacred,  though  their  religious 
assemblies  are  held,  as  a  rule,  on  Thursday 
evenings.  They  work  on  all  the  seven 
days  of  the  week,  and  have  no  special 
periods  set  apart  for  rest.  These  two 
facts  —  namely,  the  absence  of  praying 
habits,  and  the  non-observance  of  a  sacred 
day  in  the  week  —  have  caused  the  Druses 
to  incur  the  reputation  of  being  emphat- 
ically an  irreligious  race;  and  this  can 
hardly  be  wondered  at  when  one  considers 
that,  among  the  other  great  creeds  of  the 
Holy  Land  —  the  Moslem  and  Jewish,  as 
well  as  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  —  these 
outward  observances  are  the  main  staple 
of  religion.  But  it  is  a  grave  matter  of 
doubt  whether  the  Moslem  with  his  fast^ 
ings  and  prayers,  the  Jew  with  his  Sab- 
baths, the  Greek  with  his  elaborate 
functions,  or  the  Roman  with  his  masses, 
is  really  more  religious  than  the  simple, 
prayerless  Druse.  The  one  too  frequentlv 
allows  his  perfunctory  worship  to  cloaK 
the  irreligion  of  his  daily  life ;  the  other 
believes  that  real  devotion  consists  of 
practical  conduct  and  not  of  lip-service. 
The  Druse's  motto  might  be  described  in 
the  following  lines :  — 

Faith's  meanest  deed  more  favor  bears, 
Where  hearts  and  wills  are  weighed, 
Than  brightest  transports,  choicest  prayers, 
That  bloom  their  hour — and  fade  1 

By  this,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  as- 
sert that  the  daily  life  of  an  average  Druse 
is  specially  conspicuous  for  "deeds  of 
faith,"  any  more  than  I  would  wish  to  in- 
sinuate that  there  is  no  real  heart-worship 
to  be  found  amongst  the  Christians,  Mos- 
lems, or  Jews.  But  the  point  which  I  de- 
sire to  make  clear  is  this :  that  whereas 
the  tendency  of  the  latter  is  to  regard  re- 
ligion as  made  up  of  functions,  fastings, 
and  prayers,  that  of  the  Druses  is  to  con- 
sider it  as  a  matter  more  of  practical  work 
and  conduct  than  of  worship  and  devotion. 
Then,  again,  with  regard  to  almsgiving, 
the  influence  of  the  seven  laws  is  very 
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visible  amongst  all  classes  of  the  Driises. 
A  traveller  may  pass  through  one  Druse 
village  after  another,  without  having  his 
ears  once  assailed  by  the  begging  cry  of 
"  Bakshtsh,"  which  is  so  intolerable  a  nui- 
sance in  every  place  in  Syria  inhabited  by 
Moslems,  Jews,  or  Christians.  During 
my  long  and  intimate  Intercourse  with  the 
Druses,  I  scarcely  remember  to  have  been 
ever  demanded  alms  by  one  of  their  race. 
They  are  ready  to  borrow  money  to  any 
extent  —  and  perhaps  some  of  them  may 
have  a  lurking  intention  of  not  repaying 
the  loan;  but  they  never  will  ask  straight 
out  for  money  to  be  given  to  them.  As 
an  instance  of  their  faithful  adherence  to 
the  dogma  that  **  the  preservation  of  broth- 
erly love  is  instead  of  almsgiving,*'  it  may 
be  stated  that  it  is  considered  unlawful 
and  irreligious  for  one  Druse  to  charge 
interest  to  another ;  and  that  whilst  they 
frequently  borrow  and  lend  amongst 
themselves,  it  is  a  very  rare  occurrence 
for  any  interest  to  be  added  to  the 
principal.  In  lieu  thereof,  however,  the 
Sorrower  is  generally  expected  to  make 
the  lender  a  present  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
payment  of  the  loan ;  the  value  of  the 
present  being  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
which  has  been  borrowed.    This  may  ap- 

Eear  to  come  virtually  to  the  same  thing; 
ut  the  principle  is  different  Instead  of 
a  compulsory  charge,  it  is  a  voluntary 
offering,  and  a  friendly  obligation  takes 
the  place  of  a  legal  bond.  In  fact,  in 
these  and  all  their  dealings  one  with  an- 
other, we  can  see  the  working  of  the  great 
Masonic  principles,  *' Brotherly  love,  re- 
lief, and  truth." 

1  had  intended  to  enlarge  upon  the  prin- 
cipal distinctive  features  of  the  Druse 
nationality  and  character,  and  to  describe 
their  rites  and  superstitions,  their  social 
customs,  and  their  habits  of  daily  life;  but 
it  would  be  impossible  to  treat  of  all  these 
subjects  within  the  limits  of  this  present 
article,  and  I  must  therefore  reserve  them 
for  a  future  occasion. 

But  I  cannot  refrain  from  relating  an 
anecdote  concerning  a  couple  of  Druse 
families  in  my  own  village ;  for  the  inci- 
dents connected  with  it  are  highly  charac- 
teristic of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
race,  and  illustrate  some  of  their  laws  re- 
lating to  the  social  questions  of  marriage 
and  divorce. 

Unlike  the  Mohammedans,  the  Druses 
are  strict  monogamists;  it  being  abso- 
lutely unlawful  for  a  Druse  to  have  more 
than  one  wife  at  a  time.  There  is  no  re- 
ligious function  connected  with  the  actual 
ceremony  of  marriage,  which  merely  con- 


sists of  festive  gatherings,  fantasias,  pro- 
cessions, and  dances,  lasting  generally  for 
about  three  days.  The  priestly  benedic- 
tion, such  as  it  is,  takes  place  at  the  pre- 
liminary ceremony  of  the  betrothal,  which 
may  be  several  years  before  the  w*edding 
itself,  but  which  is  almost  equally  binding 
in  its  sanctity.  Indeed,  after  the  be- 
trothal has  once  been  ratified,  no  one  can 
break  it  off  except  the  bridegroom  himself. 
Neither  the  bride,  nor  her  parents,  nor  her 
relations,  nor  the  parents  or  relations  of 
the  bridegroom,  can  have  any  say  in  the 
matter. 

A  man  named  Saleh  Macledi,  the 
largest  farmer  and  landed  proprietor  in 
the  village,  had  a  son  named  Abdullah, 
who  desired  to  become  betrothed  to  a  fine, 
good  looking  girl  named  Amni,  the  daugh- 
ter of  one  Kara  Soleiman.  The  business 
negotiations  connected  with  a  betrothal 
are  generally  of  a  very  simple  and  primi- 
tive nature,  consisting  merely  of  the  pay- 
ment of  a  certain  sum  mutually  agreed 
upon,  by  the  father  of  .the  bridegroom  to 
the  father  of  the  bride.  This  sum  varies 
from  about  4  medjidies  {i.e.,  13^.  4//.)  to 
2^000  piastres  (pr  14  guineas)  according  to 
the  pecuniary  and  social  status  of  the  par- 
ties concerned.  I  n  plain  words,  the  father 
sells  his- daughter  for  as  much  as  he  can 
get  for  her. 

In  the  present  instance,  Kara  Soleiman, 
who  is  a  very  keen,  shrewd  man  of  busi- 
ness, suggested  to  Saleh  Macledi  that  in 
lieu  of  paying  him  any  money  to  obtain 
his  daughter's  hand  for  his  son,  he  should 
enter  into  an  arrangement  with  him, 
whereby  he  (Kara)  should  become  Saleh's 
partner  in  the  cultivation  and  profits  of 
his  land.  Kara  knew  very  well  what  he 
was  about ;  for  Saleh  Macledi,  though  an 
extensive  farmer,  was  not  in  the  posses- 
sion of  much  ready  money  at  the  time,  and 
it  would  have  gone  very  much  against  his 
grain  to  raise  the  2,000  piastres  which  he 
would  have  had  to  pay.  On  the  other 
hand,  Kara  had  little  or  no  land  of  his 
own  ;  and,  once  l>e  had  got  a  footing  in 
partnership  with  Saleh,  he  would  have 
found  means  of  making  a  good  thing  out  of 
it  for  himself,  being  a  much  sharper  and 
more  unscrupulous  man  than  the  other. 
After  some  little  negotiation,  Saleh  agreed 
to  Kara's  proposal,  and  Abdullah  was  duly 
betrothed  to  Amni.  The  partnership  be- 
tween the  respective  parents  had  not  been 
long  in  operation  before  Saleh  and  his 
family  began  to  perceive  that  thev  had 
made  a  very  bad  bargain.  They  tried  at 
first  to  compromise  matters  by  o£Eering 
Kara  a  good  round  sum  to  dissolve  the 
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partnership,  but  he  bluntly  refused  to  en- 
tertain the  idea.  Pressure  was  then 
brought  to  bear  upon  Abdullah  to  induce 
him  to  break  ofit  his  engagement  with 
Amni.  The  young  couple,  however,  were 
very  fond  of  one  another,  and  would  not 
consent  to  hear  of  this.  Saleh  then  dis- 
covered some  legal  flaw  in  the  agreement 
between  himself  and  Kara,  on  the  strength 
of  which  he  succeeded  in  getting  out  of 
his  association  with  him  in  the  farming 
business.  Kara  thereupon  swore,  with  all 
the  solemn  oaths  of  the  Druse  religion, 
that  his  daughter  Amni  should  never 
marry  Abdullah.  The  betrothal  had,  how- 
ever, been  solemnly  ratified,  and,  without 
the  consent  of  the  bridegroom,  he  could 
not  annul  it.  As  he  could  see  no  other 
way  to  prevent  the  marriage,  Kara,  who  is 
a  perfect  devil  when  his  temper  is  aroused, 
made  up  his  mind  to  put  his  daughter  to 
death.  Accordingly,  finding  her  alone  one 
day  in  the  house,  he  told  her  that  her  last 
hour  had  come;  and  having  bound  her 
arms  behind  her  back,  he  led  her  forth 
for  execution.  He  had  determined  to 
shoot  her  at  a  lonely  spot  in  a  valley  below 
the  village,  where  he  had  a  small  parcel  of 
ground  belonging  to  him.  This  done,  his 
intention  was  to  flee  at  once  to  the  Haur&n. 
He  mounted  hi.s  horse,  and  with  his  gun 
loaded,  he  drove  Amni  in  front  of  him. 
It  was  a  lonely  road  between  his  house 
and  the  place  appointed  for  his  fell  pur 
pose,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  they  would 
meet  any  one  on  their  way.  Most  fortu- 
nately, however,  it  happened  that,  about 
half-wav,  they  came  across  a  young  Druse 
man,  of  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  one 
of  the  strongest  and  bravest  fellows  in  the 
village.  Knowing  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  Yusef  (for  such  was  his  name) 
placed  himself  in  front  of  the  girl,  and 
demanded  to  know  wherefore  she  was 
weeping  and  bound,  and  what  Kara  was 
about  to  do  to  her.  The  latter,  who  was 
nearly  mad  with  passion,  bade  him  not  to 
interfere,  but  to  mind  his  own  bu.siness 
and  get  out  of  the  way.  Yusef,  however, 
taking  Amni  under  his  charge,  defled 
Kara  to  do  his  worst,  saying  that  he  would 
have  to  shoot  her  through  his  dead  body 
first.  Angry  as  he  was,  Kara  had  yet 
enough  of  self  possession  left  to  know 
that  it  was  a  very  different  thing  perpe- 
trating an  outrage  on  his  daughter  and 
killing  or  wounding  Yusef.  The  one  would 
have  been  regarded  as  a  family  matter, 
which,  after  a  while,  he  would  have  got 
over:  the  other  would  have  involved  a 
'  feud  of  the  whble  village,  and  the  conse- 
quences must  have  been  fatal  to  himself. 


He  therefore  suffered  Yusef  to  lead  Amni 
aw^y,  contenting  himself  with  solemnly 
asseverating  that  he  would  yet  find  means 
to  prevent  her  union  with  Abdullah. 

Amni  was  brought  to  our  house  by 
Yusef,  and  we  sent  her  off  under  reliable 
protection,  to  a  neighboring  Druse  village, 
until  her  father^s  wrath  had  been  in  a 
measure  appeased  and  it  was  judged  safe 
to  let  her  return  to  her  parental  ro3f. 

Matters  now  for  some  time  quieted 
down.  Though  the  betrothal  was  still  ad- 
hered to  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  no 
allusion  was  made  on  either  side  to  a 
marriage,  and  no  communication  of  any 
sort  took  place  between  the  two  families. 
Karats  resolution  was  seen  to  be  so  des- 
perate that  it  was  considered  wiser  to  drop 
the  matter  altogether  for  a  time. 

Nearly  three  years  passed  away,  and 
Kara  remained  in  the  same  obdurate  con- 
dition of  hatred  and  revenge  to  Saleh 
Macle^i*  and  of  obstinate  determination 
not  to  allow  his  daughter  to  marry  Abdul- 
lah. The  young  people,  although  living 
in  the  same  village,  had  not  spoken  to  one 
another  in  the  interval,  and  Abdullah  be- 
gan to  consider  that  the  engagement  was 
virtually  at  an  end.  Saleh  became  tired 
of  living  on  unfriendly  terms  with  Kara; 
and  as  the  betrothed  parties  had  by  this 
time  lost  the  first  ardor  of  their  attach- 
ment, it  was  deemed  expedient  that  the 
strain  of  the  situation  should  be  terminated 
by  Abdullah  marrying  some  other  girl. 
Accordingly,  a  suitable  partner  was  found 
for  him  in  the  person  of  a  fair  damsel 
named  Dalli ;  and  Abdullah  was  betrothed, 
and  soon  afterwards  married  to  her. 

The  astuteness  and  perversity  of  Kara 
then  came  to  the  fore  in  a  most  amusing 
manner.  Abdullah  had  inadvertently  omit- 
ted to  give  Amni  a  formal  release  from 
her  engagement  to  him,  although  it  was 
a  morally  understood  thing  between  both 
parties  that  the  marriage  could  never  take 
place  owing  to  Kara\s  inflexible  obstinacy. 
No  sooner  were  Abdullah  and  Dalli  mar- 
ried than  Kara  went  to  the  government 
and  sued  for  damages  against  Saleh  for 
allowing  his  son  to  marry  Dalli  whilst  he 
was  still  betrothed  to  Amni.  He  gained 
his  point,  and  Saleh  had  to  pay  him  one 
hundred  medjidies,  or  twenty-three  hun- 
dred piastres!  Since  then  Amni  has 
been  betrothed  to  another  young  min  in 
the  village  called  HamCid,  one  of  the 
strongest,  heartiest,  and  best-looking  fel- 
lows in  the  place.  Every  one  was  con- 
gratulating the  poor  girl  that  her  troubles 
would  soon  be  over,  for  they  were  to  have 
been  married  at  the  close  of  harvest  opera- 
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tions  this  year.  la  the  month  of  August, 
Hamiid  was  suddenly  seized  with  some 
mysterious  and  terrible  illness,  closely 
resembling  the  worst  form  of  cholera ;  and 
after  a  day  or  two's  illness  he  died.  Thus, 
by  a  strange  fatality,  poor  Amni  has  for 
the  second  time  been  deprived  of  her  pro- 
spective husband. 

The  principal  sufferer  by  the  dispute 
between  Kara  Soleiman  and  Saleh  Ma- 
cledi  has  been,  however,  curiously  enough, 
none  of  the  parties  chiefly  concerned  in 
it,  but  an  unfortunate  woman,  who  was 
Kara's  wife  and  Aroni*s  stepmother.    This 
woman,  by  name  Nijmi,  happened  to  be 
Saleh's  daughter,  and  sister  to  Abdullah. 
When  Kara  returned  home,  after  his  mur- 
derous  designs   upon  Amni    had   been 
thwarted  by  Yusef's  intervention,  he  found 
Nijmi  bathed  in  tears,  she  having  already 
heard  of  what  had  taken  place.    Incensed 
at  the  sympathy  which,  as  he  imagined, 
she  was  thus  displaying  for  Amni  and  for 
her  father's  family,  Kara,  in  his  reckless 
passion,  pronounced  upon   her  the  fatal 
words  of  divorce.    She  had  been  his  faith- 
ful wife  for  fourteen  years,  and  he  was  in 
reality  devotedly  attached    to    her.    So 
patiently  had  she  borne  his  violent  fits  of 
temper,  that  never  during  all  those  years 
had  any  serious  quarrel  arisen  between 
them.    But  now  he  was  quite  beside  him- 
self, and  was  in  no  condition  to  consider 
the  consequence  of  his  rash  act.    The  law 
of  divorce  amongst  the   Druses  is  verv 
simple,  and  yet  it  is  hedged  in  with  such 
rigidly  strict  conditions  that  a  Druse  will 
hesitate  before  proceeding  to  extremities. 
The  husband  has  but  to  say  to  his  wife  : 
**  Leave  my  house ;  you  are  no  longer  my 
wife;"  and  the  moment  that  she  passes 
over  his  threshold  and  departs,  the  mar- 
riage union  is  dissolved.    But  the  result 
is  this.    Not  only  may  he  never,  under 
any  circumstances,  take  her  back  again, 
however   sincerely   he    may   repent  his 
action,  but  he  must  not  even  speak  to  her 
again  as  long  as  they  live,  nor,  if  possible, 
may  he  even  meet  her  face  to  face.    If  he 
sees  her  coming  along  the  road  he  must 
turn  round  and  go  back,  or  otherwise  get 
out  of  her  way  so  as  to  avoid  meeting  her. 
Now,  in  a  small  community  such  as  is 
contained  in  an  ordinary  Druse  village, 
these  conditions  often  entail  very  awkward 
consequences,  especially  if  there  are  sev- 
eral cases  of  divorce.    The  woman  gener- 
ally suffers  the  worst,  as  her  own  relations 
and  parents,  having  considered  that  their 
responsibility   for   her    sustenance    has 
ended  when  they  have  given  her  in  mar- 
riage, will  not,  as  a  rule,  consent  to  under- 


take her  support ;  and  she  is  left  to  fare 
as  best  she  can.  It  not  unfrequently  bap- 
pens  that  she  is  the  mother  of  several 
small  children,  and  the  burden  of  these  is 
thrown  upon  her,  for  she  has  to  take  them 
with  her  if  their  father  requires  it.  Dur- 
ing their  infancy  and  childhood  she  has 
t6  support  them;  but  directly  thev  are 
old  enough  to  earn  their  living,  the  father 
claims  their  services  and  takes  them  back 
to  himself.  Nijmi  bad  two  small  children, 
both  girls,  of  the  ages  of  six  and  five 
years  respectively ;  and,  driven  forth  with 
them  at  a  moment's  notice,  she  has  been 
obliged  ever  since  to  shift  for  them  and 
for  herself.  The  poor  woman  has  fre- 
quently been  reduced  to  great  straits  ;  but 
1  have  lately  been  successful  in  inducing 
her  father,  Saleh,  to  undertake  their  sup- 
port. 

The  Druses  sometimes  divorce  their 
wives  for  apparently  the  most  trivial 
causes.  Thus  a  man  named  Soleiman 
Attala,  had  a  wife,  Isbakyeh.  The  woman 
frequently  worked  for  us,  and  on  several 
occasions  I  had  to  complain  that  she  talked 
too  much  and  worked  too  little.  At  4engtb 
I  was  obliged  to  tell  Soleiman  that,  owing 
to  his  wife's  laziness,  I  could  employ  her 
no  longer.  Shortly  afterwards  I  went  to 
England.  On  my  return,  after  a  couple 
of  months'  absence,  I  was  surprised  to 
find  that  Soleiman  had  divorced  Isbakyeh, 
and  had  already  married  another  woman. 
On  inouiring  from  him  the  cause  of  this, 
he  replied :  **  Your  honor  told  me  that  you 
would  not  employ  my  wife  again;  so  I 
thought  I  would  get  rid  of  her  and  marry 
another  one,  whom  you  would  emplov.*' 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  laxity  of 
the  moral  law  which  these  cases  reveal,  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  my  experience  of 
the  Druses  is  that,  in  point  of  morality, 
they  occupy  a  superior  position  to  that  of 
many  more  civilized  races.  Illegitimacy 
is  practically  unknown  amongst  them. 
This  is  in  a  great  measure  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  early  age  at  which  the  girls 
are  married ;  for  they  seldom  remain  sin- 
gle after  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years, 
and  are  not  unfrequently  married  as  early 
as  eleven  or  twelve.  But  independently 
of  this,  there  is  another  powerful  cause  of 
restraint  which  preserves  the  maidens 
from  immorality  and  unchastity. 

The  whole  tenor  of  Druse  religion  and 
sentiment  is  exceedingly  strict  upon  this 
point,  and  the  Druse  females  know  that 
dire  consequences  would  result  to  them  if 
they  were  detected  in  any  immoral  act. 
No  Druse  girl  is  allowed  to  go  out  alone 
I  after  dark ;  and  it  is  considered  a  disgrace 
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for  one  to  be  seen  often  in  the  company 
of  young  men.  In  all  their  festivals  and 
dances  the  two  sexes  are  kept  quite  sepa- 
rate and  apart,  and  it  is  a  thing  unheard 
of  for  a  Druse  male  and  female  to  dance 
together.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
Druse  maidens  are  trained  from  their  ear- 
liest childhood  to  keep  themselves  from 
intercourse  with  the  opposite  sex,  until 
the  time  shall  arrive  for  them  to  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  wifehood. 

In  a  race  which,  like  the  Druses,  inter- 
marry exclusive! V  amongst  themselves,  it 
is  not  to  be  wonaered  at  that  the  laws  of 
consanguinity  are  not  so  strict  as  they  are 
io  European  countries.    Nevertheless  the 
cases  are  comparatively  rare  in  which  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  are  nearer  of  kin 
than  first  cousins.    This  is,  indeed,  in  far 
the  majority  of  instances,   the    relation 
which  actually  exists  between  them.   The 
eldest  son  of  a  family,  is,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  expected  to  marrv  a  daughter  of  his 
father's  brother;   ana  he  can  claim  her 
over  the  beads  of  all  other  suitors.    The 
object  of  this  is  doubtless  to  keep  prop- 
erty and  possessions  in  the  same  family, 
and  its  tendency  is  to  foster  a  great  spirit 
of  clannishness  amongst  the  whole  race. 
Indeed,  so  universally  is  the  custom  rec- 
ognized, that  a  husband  never  speaks  of 
his  spouse  as  **my  wife,*'  nor  a  wife  of 
hers  as  *'  mv  husband ; "  he  calls  her  **  the 
daughter  of  my  father's  brother,"  and  she 
fo  like  manner  styles  him  "  the  son  of  my 
father's  brother.''    This  is  even  the  case 
when  there  is  really  no  such  relation  ex- 
isting between  them  ;  and  the  Druse  name 
for  "father-in-law"  is  "father's  brother." 
To  sum  up  the  principal  points  of  the 
present  paper,  the  Druses,  those  hardy 
children  of  the   mountain-home,  are  the 
representatives  at  the  present  day  of  the 
Phoenician   highlanders.      The  principal 
feature  of  their  character  —  exclusiveness 
^induced  them  to  adopt  a  religion  unlike 
that  of   any  other  people,  and  has  pre- 
served them  as  a  distinctive  race.     It  is  a 
mistake  to  imagine   that  they  have  any 
connection  either  with  Islamism  or  with 
Christianity.    But,  in  all  probability,  they 
are.  In  their  origin,  closely  allied  to  Free- 
masonry.    Their   religion  has  a  mystic 
esoteric  side ;  but  this  has  little  or  no  in- 
fluence on  their  practical  daily  life.    As 
regards  the  latter,  they  believe    in    the 
ever-present  providence  of  God,  and  this 
creed  tbey  carry  to  the  extent  of  fatalism. 
They  are  incapable  of  feeling  the  finer 
sentiments   of  sympathy,  whilst   at    the 
same  time  they  are  remarkably  callous  to 
pain  and  suffering  in  themselves.    They 


pay  no  attention  to  the  devotional  aspects 
of  religion,  though  they  are,  notwithstand- 
ing,  intensely  superstitious.  They  have 
a  code  of  morality  which,  in  some  respects, 
appears  curious  to  the  mind  of  a  Chris- 
tian ;  but  to  this  code,  such  as  it  is,  they 
faithfully  and  strictly  adhere.  Their  place 
in  civilization  cannot  be  classed  as  very 
high ;  though  they  have  within  them  capa- 
bilities which,  under  careful  and  patient 
guidance,  would  enable  them  to  become  a 
splendid  race ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  in  the  future  they  may 

rise  on  stepping-stones 
Of  their  dead  selves,  to  higher  things. 

Such  are  the  Druses  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Haskett  Smith. 


From  T«ropl0  Bar. 
STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE. 

Writing  to  Mr.  Disraeli  from  Harley 
Street  on  the  19th  April,  1862,  Stafford 
Northcote  profoundly  observes,  "  No  man 
can  see  both  sides  of  a  question  with 
equal  clearness;  at  least,  if  he  can,  he 
would  probably  be  unfit  for  action.  What 
one  wants  is  a  friend  who  would  look  at 
the  matter  in  a  different  light,  and  who 
would  fairly  take  counsel  with  one  as  to 
the  line  to  be  followed."  Here  we  have 
struck,  all  unconsciously,  the  keynote  of 
the  character  of  the  statesman  who  filled 
so  prominent  and  peculiar  a  part  in  £n* 
glish  political  life  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century.  Stafford  Northcote  was 
pre-eminently  a  man  blessed  (or  cursed) 
with  the  faculty  of  seeing  both  sides  of  a 
question  with  equal  clearness,  occasion- 
ally a  bewildering  gift  for  a  man  from 
whom  action  is  expected.  Lacking  in 
self-confidence,  he  was  always  feeling 
forth  for  the  **  friend  who  would  look  at 
the  matter  in  a  different  light,"  and  would 
either  help  him  to  make  up  his  mind,  or 
would  peremptorily  lead  him  on  some 
definite  path. 

From  his  earliest  days,  and  almost  to 
the  last,  Northcote  was  provided  with  this 
controlling  force,  which,  oddly  enough, 
came  in  succession  from  two  conflicting 
poles.  In  his  early  manhood  it  was  Mr. 
Gladstone  ;  later,  all  through  middle  life, 
it  was  Mr.  Disraeli.  When  Lord  Bea- 
consfield  died,  Stafford  Northcote  had 
reached  an  age  and  a  standing  which 
seemed  to  make  it  unfit  for  any  of  his 
colleagues  and  contemporaries  to  do  him 
the  accustomed  kindness.   Lord  Salisbury 
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would  have  served  admirably  had  he  come 
earlier  to  the  task ;  but  Norlbcote,  though 
DOt  approaching  Lord  Salisbury  iu  mental 
vigor  or  intellectual  strength,  was  an 
"older  boy."  The  two  had  long  served 
together,  Northcote  nominally  in  a  posi- 
tion ahead  pi  Lord  Salisbury.  The  gentle 
baronet,  always  ready  to  take  a  lower 
place,  or  even  to  efface  himself,  might  in 
time  have  laid  hold  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
skirts  and  walked  behind  him  as  he  had 
trotted  after  Mr.  Gladstone  or  followed 
Disraeli ;  but  there  was  not  time  for  this 
arrangement  to  be  made  before  catas- 
trophe came.  Lord  Salisbury,  succeeding 
to  the  premiership  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, was  hurried  along  till  he  stumbled 
into  that  fatal  blunder  the  memory  of 
which  will  doubtless  ever  remain  with  him 
a  poignant  regret.  Had  Lord  Beacons- 
field  lived  there  might  have  been  no  Lord 
Iddesleigh.  Certainly  Stafford  North- 
cote, under  whatever  name  or  title,  would 
not  have  been  hustled  about  in  the  contriv- 
ance o{  convenient  ministerial  arrange- 
ments, and  one  morning,  opening  bis  paper 
in  the  breakfast-room  at  Pynes,  have 
learned  through  this  medium  that  be  was 
Qo  longer  a  minister  of  the  crown. 

Whilst  the  removal  from  the  scene  of 
his  later  friend  and  chief  grievously  altered 
the  close  of  Stafford  Northcote*s  life,  his 
early  connection  with  Mr.  Gladstone  in- 
fluenced, not  to  say  overshadowed,  his 
whole  career.  It  is  curious  to  speculate 
upon  what  he  might  have  been  had  he  not 
started  in  public  life  as  private  secretary 
to  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  would  probably 
have  attached  himself  to  sopae  one  else, 
as  he  did  in  later  life  to  Mr.  Disraeli.  His 
gentle,  faithful,  in  some  aspects  feminine, 
character  made  it  necessary  that  he  should 
have  something  to  cling  to,  some  rock  to 
lean  against.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
young  manhood  he  found  the  full  realiza- 
tion of  his  desire  when  he  came  to  be 
private  secretary  to  **the  rising  hope  of 
the  Conservative  party."  That  he  had 
already  admired  Mr.  Gladstone  at  a  dis- 
tance is  evident  from  his  letters.  It  was 
in  the  early  summer  of  1842  that  the  two 
came  together,  Gladstone  in  the  splendor 
of  his  young  manhood  ;  Northcote  (twenty- 
four)  nine  years  younger  than  his  new 
master.  At  this  time  Northcote  was 
looking  round  him,  wondering  what  he 
should  do.  He  had  passed  a  pleasant 
time  at  Eton,  and  run  a  creditable  career 
at  college,  winning  election  to  a  Balliol 
scholarship.  He  had  been  much  troubled 
about  religion,  and  atone  time  thought  he 
had  found  salvation  with  the  Irvingites. 


Then  he  went  to  the  Middle  Temple,  read 
with  a  special  pleader,  and  even  took 
rooms  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  But  al- 
ready his  thoughts  were  turned  towards 
politics,  of  which  he  took  the  gloomy  view 
that  often  oppresses  ingenuous  youth. 

Everything  is  in  so  dreadfully  a  disorganized 
state  [he  writes  in  1841],  Church  and  State 
alike  shaken,  and  men  so  g^enerally  inclined 
to  look  to  human  means  of  setting  all  to  rights 
that  the  prospect  is  discouraging  enough ;  or 
rather  would  l)e  so  did  it  not  seem  that  the 
present  condition  of  affairs  was  only  a  prelude 
to  some  great  working  of  the  Lord. 

The  spirit  of  devout,  unaffected  piety 
that  breathes  over  these  sentences  ani- 
mated Stafford  Northcote  throughout  his 
life.  Religion  was  reality  to  him,  and  his 
loyalty  to  the  Church  of  England,  as  its 
authorized  expositor,  held  supreme  con- 
trol over  his  political  action.  He  could 
forgive  Mr.  Gladstone  everything  but  his 
dealing  with  the  Church. 

Young  Northcote  grasped  enthusiasti- 
cally at  the  proffer  of  the  secretaryship  to 
.Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was  already  nis  hero. 
**  From  what  I  know  of  Gladstone's  char- 
acter," he  writes  to  his  father  announcing 
the  negotiation,  **  there  is  no  single  states- 
men of  the  present  day  to  whom  I  would 
more  gladly  attach  myself."  To  another 
correspondent  he  says :  —  ' 

With  any  other  man  than  Gladstone  I  might 
have  hesitated  longer ;  but  he  is  one  whom  I 
respect  beyond  measure.  He  stands  almost 
alone  as  the  representative  of  principles  with 
which  I  cordially  agree;  and  as  a  man  of 
business  and  one  who,  humanly  speaking,  is 
sure  to  rise,  he  is  pre-eminent 

Northcote  "believed  without  vanity" 
that  he  should  be  equal  to  the  duties  likely 
to  be  imposed  upon  him,  and  the  expecta- 
tion wa»  abundantly  fulfilled.  He  proved 
an  inestimable  treasure  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
toiling  terribly  and  never  tiring. 

There  grew  up  between  the  two  an  es- 
teem and  affection  never  obliterated  even 
in  the  storm  and  stress  of  political  war- 
fare. At  a  time  during  the  bitterness  of 
feeling  engendered  by  Mr.  Gladstone's 
attitude  on  Mr.  Disraeli's  foreign  policy^ 
the  once  powerful  statesman  seemed  to 
have  finally  fallen.  There  gathered  round 
the  supposed  carcass  of  the  lion  the  cus- 
tomary troop  of  unworthy  assailants.  Mr. 
Gladstone  rising  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  like  the  Stuart  king  riding 
through  the  streets  of  what  had  once  been 
a  boisterously  loyal  town.  **  There  was 
none  to  cry  *  God  bless  him.'"  Even  his 
friends  and  old  colleagues  on  the  front 
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beocb  stood  apart  from  him.  Stafford 
Northcote  never  joined  in  the  contumely 
with  which  his  interposition  in  debate  was 
greeted.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  even 
increasingly  respectful  in  tone  and  man- 
ner. In  the  two  volumes  of  **  Memoirs, 
Letters,  and  Diaries,**  which  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  has  just  given  to  the  world,  there  is 
only  one  peevish  remark  about  his  old 
master.  This  is  very  small  indeed,  its 
only  excuse  being  that  it  was  penned  at  a 
time  when  Sir  Stafford  was  in  the  full  heat 
of  the  fight  on  the  Bradlaugh  question. 
Writing  in  his  diary  after  a  night's  debate, 
he  says :  ^*  Unfortunately  the  House  had 
greatly  emptied  for  dinner  when  Glad- 
stone sat  down.  It  is  a  favorite  habit  of 
his  to  speak  into  the  dinner  hour,  so  that 
his  opponent  must  speak  either  to  empty 
benches  or  forego  the  advantage  of  reply- 
ing on  the  instant."  This  is  not  only  not 
true,  but,  for  reasons  that  will  strike  any 
one  familiar  with  the  course  of  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  it  could  not  be 
true. 

On  the  whole,  when  in  these  later  days 
they  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  with 
the'  breadth  of  the  table  between  them, 
one  leader  of  the  House  the  other  leader 
of  the  opposition,  Northcote's  gentler  and 
more  affectionate  nature  bore  the  change 
with  the  least  sign  of  strain.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  wont  occasionally  to  testify  to 
the  depth  of  his  affection  in  a  singular 
fashion  by  directing  against  his  old  pupil 
outbursts  of  withering  anger.  More  espe- 
cially in  debates  on  financial  questions  he 
resented  Northcote's  criticisms :  — 

Keen  are  his  pangs,  but  keener  far  to  feel 
He  nursed  the  pinion  which  Impelled  the  steel. 

In  the  Parliament  of  1874,  and  in  fuller 
degree  in  that  of  1878,  there  was  no  man 
00  the  Conservative  benches  whom,  with 
or  without  occasion,  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
prone  to  >^te  with  the  tremendous  sever- 
ity he  curned  upon  Stafford  Northcote. 
Others  might  contradict  or  argue  with 
him  and  be  met  with  argument  or  contra- 
diction in  return  ;  but  if  by  chance  North- 
cote ventured  to  step  into  the  arena,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  when  his  turn  came,  often 
before  it  was  due,  flung  himself  upon  his 
former  secretary  and  hewed  him  in  pieces 
before  the  Commons.  Writing  to  him  in 
1855,  when  some  little  cloud  was  on  the 
horizon,  Mr.  Gladstone  says:  "Nothing 
which  you  say  can  offend  me.  But  I  do 
not  agree  with  you,  which  is  quite  another 
matter."  Twenty-five  years  later  this  fine 
distinction  became  no  longer  possible. 

Looking  back  on  the  heated  debates 
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from  1876  till  Stafford  Northcote  walked 
out  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  last 
time,  there  is  no  picture  that  rises  more 
vividly  to  the  mind  than  Sir  Stafford  sit* 
ting  on  one  front  bench,  spectacled,  meek- 
visaged,  with  head  bent  before  the  storm, 
and  hands  thrust  up  the  sleeves  of  his 
coat,  literally  trying  to  make  as  little  of 
himself  as  possible ;  on  the  other  side  of 
the  table,  partly  leaning  across  it  as  if 
desirous  of  closing  his  extended  hand  on 
the  collar  of  his  old  friend*s  coat  and  shak- 
ing him,  stands  Mr.  Gladstone,  his  eyes 
flaming  wrath,  and  his  voice  uplifted  in 
angry  denunciation. 

It  is  one  of  the  little  etiquettes  of  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  term  honor* 
able  or  right  honorable  friend  should  be 
reserved  for  members  sitting  together  on 
the  same  side  of  the  House.  The  custom 
was  at  one  time  varied  in  the  case  of  the 
Irish  members,  who  have  always  sat  on 
the  same  side  as  the  Liberals.  There  is 
nothing  which  in  these  da3rs  more  sharply 
marks  the  march  of  political  events  during 
the  last  ten  years  than  to  hear  Sir  William 
Harcourt  referring  to  Mr.  Healy  or  Mr. 
Parnell  as  *^  my  honorable  friend.**  Mr. 
Gladstone,  most  punctilious  of  Parliamen- 
tarians, deviated  from  this  custom  only 
under  very  special  circumstances.  Oddly 
enough,  one  exception  was  made  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Balfour,  who  all  through  the 
Parliament  of  1880,  even  when  he  was 
ranked  as  a  member  of  the  fourth  partv, 
was  with  the  premier  **my  honorable 
friend."  Between  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Stafford  Northcote  it  was,  almost  up  to 
the  last,  "my  right  honorable  friend.** 
Gradually,  insensibly,  there  was  imported 
into  the  phrase  a  ring  of  sarcasm  that 
made  it  more  biting  than  the  ordinary  and 
colder  form  of  address.  Then  the  inevi- 
table change,  meaning  much  more  than  the 
simple  alteration  of  phrase  would  imply, 
befell,  and  the  two  old  friends  became 
each  to  the  other,  "the  right  honorable 
gentleman."  I  am  not  quite  sure  who 
began  the  change,  but  I  think  it  was  Mr. 
Gladstone. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote  took  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  i6th  of 
March,  1855.  He  was  returned  member 
for  Dudley  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  at  the  instance  of  Lord 
Ward,  who  owned  most  of  the  shops  and 
houses  in  the  town,  and  in  those  days  the 
Parliamentary  seat  went  with  them.  Lord 
Ward  seems  to  have  been  a  very  practical 
person,  going  about  to  choose  a  member 
for  his  borough  much  as  he  might  have 
gone  to  select  a  pair  of  trousers  for  his 
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wardrobe.  "Lord  Ward  is  a  staunch 
Peelite,"  Nortbcote  writes  during  the 
contest,  '*and  very  anxious  that  the  bor- 
ough should  be  represented  by  a  pure 
animal  of  that  breed.  But  if  there  was  to 
be  any  admixture,  he  would  rather  it  were 
Derby  ism  than  Radicalism.'*  Dropping 
in  to  consult  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sidney 
Herbert  on  the  subject,  Northcote  was 
recommended  to  him  as  a  person  coming 
as  nearly  as  possible  up  to  his  require- 
ments. He  was  accordingly  nominated 
and  of  course  returned.  But  the  patron  of 
the  borough  presently  learned  that  he,  as 
was  not  uncommon  with  the  passer-by,  had 
mistaken  Northcote's  affability  of  manner 
for  docility  of  character.  After  he  had 
been  in  Parliament  two  years  there  arose 
a  ministerial  crisis.  It  was  on  the  Chi- 
nese question,  in  which  Lord  Ward  voted 
with  the  government.  He  expected  that 
his  nominee  would  do  the  same,  or  at 
least  would  abstain  from  voting,  and  in  an 
interview  he  sought  with  him  on  the  eve 
of  a  division  in  the  Commons  he  politely 
but  plainly  told  him  so.  This  was  a  crit- 
ical moment  for  young  Northcote.  He 
was  Just  commencing  his  career.  He  had 
a  sate  seat,  and  everything  depended  upon 
his  being  in  the  House.  Lord  Ward  had 
built  a  golden  bridge  for  him.  He  did  not 
insist  upon  his  stultifying  himself  by  vot- 
ing against  his  conscience,  merely  asked 
him  to  take  a  course,  ordinary  enough 
even  in  these  days  when  a  fiercer  light 
beats  on  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
walk  out  of  the  House.  Northcote 
promptly  declined.  *'  Had  I  done  so,"  he 
said,  '*  I  should  have  accepted  the  position 
of  a  mere  tool,  which  would  not  suit  me." 
So  he  voted  against  the  government  and 
sacrificed  his  seat  for  Dudley,  believing 
at  the  time  that  it  meant  subsidence  into 
private  life.  **As  to  standing  anywhere 
else,  I  think  in  the  circumstances  of  our 
family  and  fortune  I  must  give  up  the 
idea." 

Parliament  was  dissolved  in  1857,  and 
Northcote,  standing  for  North  Devon,  was 
beaten  after  a  contest,  the  expense  of 
which  crippled  him  for  a  short  time.  He 
went  to  France  to  economize,  occasionally 
visiting  England.  During  one  of  these 
trips  Disraeli,  who  had  had  opportunity  of 
judging  of  his  value  whilst  he  sat  in  the 
House  for  Dudley,  made  overtures  to 
him.  Like  the  Greeks  Disraeli  came 
bearing  gifts,  and  Stafford  Northcote, 
steeped  in  classic  lore,  was  inclined  to 
distrust  him.  The  Conservative  chief 
was  so  anxious  to  gain  the  new  recruit 
that  be  offered  not  only  to  procure  a  seat 


for  him,  but  when  elected  to  make  him 
financial  secretary  to  the  Treasury,  prob- 
ably the  most  important  of  offices  in  the 
government  classified  as  second  rate. 
Northcote*s  first  idea  was  what  would  Mr. 
Gladstone  think  or  say?  "I  would,"  he 
writes  to  Lady  Northcote,  "  much  rather 
give  up  all  thoughts  of  Parliament  and 
office  than  do  anything  that  would  give 
him  the  impression  that  I  was  deserting 
him.  Moreover,  I  should  take  care  to  let 
Disraeli  know,  if  I  do  accept,  that  I  shall 
never  act  against  Gladstone  in  a  personal 
question,  should  such  arise," — a  pledge 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  faithfully 
kept.  **  As  for  Dizzy,"  as  Northcote  calls 
his  proximate  new  chief,  **  I  only  look 
upon  my  obligation  to  him  as  binding  me 
to  be  personally  civil  to  him  and  not  as 
committing  me  to  him  in  the  event  of  any 
great  break  up."  Even  later  in  this  year, 
after  he  had  been  in  office  pretty  nearly  a 
session,  he  regards  Disraeli  from  a  lofty 
standpoint  curious  to  look  back  upon  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  years  that  followed. 
He  was  a  guest  at  Knowsley  in  the  autumn 
of  this  year  (1859),  ^^^  found  himself  in 
company  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Disraeli. 

Mrs.  Disraeli  [he  writes  to  Lady  Nortb- 
cote] is  great  fun,  and  we  made  capital  friends 
in  the  train,  though  I  could  not  help  occa- 
sionally pitying  her  husband  for  the  startling 
effect  her  natural  speeches  must  have  upon 
the  ears  of  his  great  friends.  .  .  .  What  do 
you  say  of  asking  them  to  Pynes  ?  It  would 
complete  the  astonishment  of  our  neighbors. 

Twenty  years  later  that  is  not  quite  the 
way  in  which  Sir  Stafford  would  have 
discussed  the  suggestion  of  inviting  Mr* 
Disraeli  to  be  his  guest  in  his  ancestral 
home.  But  a  great  deal  had  happened  io 
the  mean  time. 

Even  five  years  later.  Sir  Stafford 
showed  himself  prone  to  regard  Disraeli 
as  a  person  who  might  be  safely  chaffed. 
Writing  from  a  country  house  in  York- 
shire, in  the  autumn  of  1864,  he  says, 
'*  The  principal  delight  of  our  friends  here 
is  Dizzy's  advice  to  the  farmers  to  cross 
their  sheep  with  the  Cotswolds,  Can't 
you  imagine  him  gravely  giving  it;  as  if 
he  knew  the  difference  between  a  Cots- 
wold  and  a  Southdown?"  Here  is  the 
lordly  English  landowner,  with  an  ancestry 
which,  according  to  a  pedigree  preserved 
at  Pynes,  went  back  within  half  a  century 
of  the  Conquest,  disclosing  his  latent 
scorn  for  a  man  who  even  yet  was  regarded 
by  some  of  the  party,  who  profited  by  his 
leadership,  as  an  adventurer. 

In  the  somewhat  disappointing  compila* 
tion  of  familiar  episodes  in  the  life  oi 
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Disraeli  which  Mr.  Froade  has  just  pub- 
lished there  is  a  passage  which  admirably 
suras  up  a  long  period  in  his  career  which 
some  of  the  adulators  of  Lord  Beaconsfield 
are  apt  to  forget. 

He  had  [Mr.  Froude  writes]  started  on  his 
own  merits,  for  he  had  nothing  else  to  recom- 
mend him,  and  he  had  challenged  fate  by  the 
pretensions  which  he  had  put  forward  for  him- 
self. His  birth  was  a  reproach  to  be  eot  over. 
He  had  no  great  constituency  at  his  back,  no 
popular  cause  to  represent  He  was  with- 
out the  academic  reputation  which  so  often 
smooths  the  entrance  to  public  life,  and  the 
Tory  gentlemen  among  whom  he  had  taken 
his  place  looked  upon  him  with  dubious  eyes. 

It  was  not  till  Disraeli  had  been  justified 
of  his  resolve  not  to  be  lured  into  accept- 
iDg  office  when,  in  1873,  ^r*  Gladstone 
was  defeated  on  the  Dublin  University 
Bill,  that  there  disappeared  from  the  writ- 
ing and  conversation  of  members  of  his 
party  all  trace  of  the  contemptuous  distrust 
which  had  for  more  than  forty  years  ham- 
pered his  progress. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  Stafford 
Northcote  pausing  and  pondering  at  this 
parting  of  the  ways,  lingering  around  the 
old  love  before  he  finally  committed  him- 
self to  companionship  with  the  new.  But 
having  once  given  his  hand  to  Disraeli, 
be  was  drawn  closer  and  closer,  never 
again  to  part  Thereafter,  whenever  a 
government  was  formed  in  which  Disraeli 
Bad  prominent  place,  he  always  cared  for 
Northcote,  advancing  him  step  by  step 
till,  when  he  quitted  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  installed  him  in  his  own  place 
as  leader.  Mr.  Lang's  account  of  North- 
cote's  Parliamentary  career  naturally 
grows  more  reticent  as  he  approaches 
later  times.  There  is  no  reference  either 
in  the  memoir,  the  diary  or  the  letters  to 
what  took  place  in  the  Session  of  187^ 
in  the  closing  weeks  of  which  Disraeli 
disappeared  from  the  scene.  To  those 
who  chanced  to  be  eye-witnesses  of  the 
course  of  events  it  was  pretty  to  see  how 
the  premier,  contemplating  his  departure, 
dexterously  accustomed  the  House  to  the 
idea  of  Stafford  Northcote  as  their  leader. 
The  course  was  not  absolutely  clear. 
There  was  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Gathorne 
Hardy  at  least  one  other  is  the  running. 
But  Mr.  Disraeli,  a  consummate  judge  of 
men,  preferred  to  promote  Mr.  Hardy  t^ 
a  peerage,  reserving  the  post  of  leader  foi 
Stafford  Northcote.  Gradually,  by  almost 
imperceptible  steps,  he  drew  Northcote 
to  the  front,  leaving  him  to  answer  que* 
tions  addressed  to  the  leader  of  th^ 
House,  and  occasionally  transferring  to 


him  the  doty  of  winding  up  a  debate.  It 
was  said  at  the  time  that  Stafford  North- 
cote was  **  feeling  his  feet,"  and  no  fond 
mother  watched  her  firstborn  with  greater 
assiduity  than  Disraeli  looked  on  North- 
cote, nor  was  any  more  delighted  at  his 
growing  ease  and  strength. 

The  personal  intercourse  between  these 
two  men,  extending  over  a  period  of  more 
than  twenty  years,  was,  I  believe,  unruffled 
by  a  single  misunderstanding.  Stafford 
Northcote  was  a  bard  man  to  quarrel  with, 
and  Disraeli,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  all  who  worked  with  him,  was  the  roost 
courteous  of  colleagues,  the  most  consid- 
erate of  leaders.  Northcote  formed  the 
habit  of  writing  letters  to  him  at  critical 
periods.  They  were,  perhaps,  a  little 
prosy,  but  full  of  wise  counsel.  What 
Disraeli  thought  as  he  read  is  not  told. 
There  is  a  charming  account  in  the  diary 
of  .a  Sunday  spent  at  Hughenden  in  the 
summer  of  i88a  Parliament  was  busy 
with  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  and  North- 
cote went  down  to  '^give  the  chief  an  ac- 
count of  the  Parliamentary  position.*' 
(At  this  epoch  one  notes  that  the  person- 
age who  was  written  and  spoken  of  at  the 
outset  as  *'  Dizzy,"  who  next  lapsed  into 
"Dis,"  becomes  'Mhe  chief,"  and  is  al- 
ways so  called.  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  may 
be  observed,  is  in  private  conversation  or 
correspondence  in  these  days  always 
alluded  to  by  his  colleagues  on  the  front 
bench  as  ''  Mr.  G.")  On  this  July  Sun- 
day, Northcote  *' found  the  chief  very  well 
and  delighted  to  see  me."  **  He  has  been 
(juite  alone  with  his  peacocks,  and  revel- 
hng  in  the  country,  which  he  says  he  has 
never  seen  in  May  or  June  before."  After 
dinner  the  talk  chiefly  turned  on  books, 
Northcote  making  the  pleasant,  and  to 
some  surprising,  remark  that  *Mhe  chief 
is  always  at  his  best  in  his  library,  and 
seemed  thoroughly  to  enjoy  a  good  ramble 
over  literature." 

One  other  peep  we  get  of  the  chief  and 
his  lieutenant  in  company  which  is  of 
more  dramatic  interest.  The  precise  date 
is  not  made  very  clear  in  Mr.  Lang's  book, 
but  reference  in  other  quarters  show  that 
it  was  on  the  24th  of  January,  1878.  The 
meeting  of  the  House  of  Commons  had 
been  prefaced  by  alarming  news  from  the 
East,  where  the  Russians  and  the  Turks 
were  still  fighting.  It  was  rumored  that 
'.be  Russians  were  marching  on  Gallipoli 
*x>und  for  Constantinople.  In  a  House 
densely  crowded  and  wrought  to  a  pitch 
of  high  excitement,  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote, with  that  air  of  offering  a  casual 
remark  always  assumed  when  he  had  a 
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more  than  usually  momentous  announce- 
ment to  make,  gave  notice  that  the  gov- 
ernment would  forthwith  come  to  the 
House  to  ask  for  exceptional  supplies. 
That  was  all  he  said,  but  as  seeming  to 
confirm  the  news  which  the  evening  pa- 
pers were  blazoning  forth,  it  was  regarded 
as  certain  that  the  country  was  actually 
on  the  brink  of  war.  Various  attempts 
were  made  to  draw  further  information ; 
but  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  with  grave 
face  and  solemn  mien  declined  to  be 
drawn. 

After  this  the  House,  in  accordance  with 
its  manner,  took  up  the  next  business, 
which  was  the  appointment  of  a  select 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  best  means 
of  conducting  public  business.  To  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  as  leader  fell  the  duly 
of  making  the  proposal,  which  he  did  in 
his  most  matter-of-fact  way, as  if  the  echo 
of  the  Russian  cannon  approaching  Con- 
stantinople had  not  just  been  heard  in  the 
House.  He  resumed  his  seat,  and  it 
seemed  that  matters  would  go  forward  in 
the  ordinary  course  till  the  hour  of  ad- 
journment. Sir  Stafford  was  sitting  in 
bis  usual  position  on  the  bench,  with  arms 
folded  and  head  downcast,  when  a  letter 
was  handed  along  the  bench  till  it  reached 
his  hand.  As  he  read  it,  his  carefully 
cultured  imperturbability  gave  way,  and 
he  turned  and  spoke  in  hurried  whisper  to 
Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  who  sat  on  one 
side  of  him,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  on  the 
other.  The  still  crowded  House  looking 
on  and  marvelling  what  this  might  por- 
tend, beheld  Sir  Stafford  rise  and  hurry 
out,  followed  by  ail  the  Cabinet  ministers 
present.  It  was  clear  that  something  mo- 
mentous had  happened  to  demand  this 
instant  summoning  of  a  Cabinet  Council. 
What  it  was  leaked  out  drop  by  drop  in 
the  course  of  the  next  few  days.  But 
the  full  story,  with  Lord  Beaconsfield*s 
figure  introduced,  is  told  for  the  first  time 
in  North cote^s  diary. 

The  government  had  received  informa- 
tion that  led  them  to  fear  that  a  private 
arrangement  about  the  Straits  would  be 
made  between  the  Turks  and  the  Rus- 
sians to  the  exclusion  and  the  detriment 
of  other  powers.  This  was  on  the  Wednes- 
dav,  and  at  a  Cabinet  Council  it  was  de- 
ciaed  to  ask  for  a  vote  of  credit,  and  forth- 
with to  order  the  fleet  to  proceed  to  the 
Dardanelles.  A  message  conveying  this 
order  was  sent  to  Admiral  Hornby,  and 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  when  be  took  his 
seat  in  the  House  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
knew  that  the  fleet  was  already  on  its 
way.    The  message  that  came  to  him  on 


the  Treasury  bench,  which  led  to  his  sud* 
den  departure  and  thrilled  the  House  with 
a  sense  of  fresh  mystery  and  apprehen- 
sion, was  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Layard 
announcing  that  their  first  impression' was 
entirely  mistaken,  that  the  terms  of  the 
bases  of  peace  had  been  agreed  to,  the 
final  one  being  that  the  question  of  the 
Straits  should  be  reserved  for  settlement, 
not  between  czar  and  sultan,  but  by  a 
Congress.  **  After  a  hasty  consultation 
with  those  of  our  colleagues  who  were  in 
the  House  of  Commons,'  Northcote  writes 
in  this  interesting,  but  in  Mr.  Lang's  book 
undated,  entry,  "  I  went  up  to  Downing 
Street,  taking  Smith  with  me.  We  found 
Lord  Beaconsfield  in  bed,  but  quite  able 
to  talk  over  the  matter  with  us.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  we  agreed  to  stop  Admiral 
Hornby  before  he  entered  the  Dardanelles, 
where  he  had  been  led  to  expect  that  he 
might  find  orders.  Smith  despatched  an 
Admiralty  telegram  at  once.  It  was  not  in 
time  to  stop  the  fleet,  but  it  brought  it 
back  again  to  the  entrance  of  the  Strait." 
What  a  picture  is  here  for  the  hand  of  the 
historical  painter  —  Northcote  and  Mr. 
Smith  bursting  into  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
bedroom  with  the  news  that  the  British 
fleet  had  been  sent  on  a  fool's  errand; 
Dizzy  sitting  up  in  bed,  peradventure  in  a 
nightcap,  discussing  the  direful  news,  and 
W.  H.  Smith  finally  penning  the  telegram 
that  was  to  bring  back  the  fleet  just  as  the 
delighted  crews,  coming  in  sight  of  the 
Dardanelles,  were  sharpening  their  cut- 
lasses and  training  their  guns. 

The  last  touch  of  absurdity  was  given 
to  a  really  critical  situation  by  the  arrival 
on  the  next  day  of  a  correction  of  Layard's 
telegram.  It  was  not  between  the  em- 
peror and  the  Congress  that  the  question 
of  the  Straits  was  to  be  settled,  but  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  the  sultan.  "  How 
we  gnashed  our  teeth  I "  writes  the  gentle 
diarist.  The  episode  was  celebrated  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  a  verse  which 
had  great  vogue,  though  probably  Stafford 
Northcote  never  saw  it  :  — 

When  Government  ordered  the  Fleet  to  the 
Straits, 

They  surely  encountered  the  hardest  of  fates ; 

For  the  order,  scarce  given,  at  once  was  re- 
called, 

And  the  Russians  were  not  in  the  slightest 
appalled. 
And  every  one  says  who  has  heard  the 

debates, 
*'  It's  the  Cabinet  now,  not  the  Fleet,  that's 
in  straits." 

The  post  of  financial  secretary  to  the 
I  Treasury,  which  Stafford  Northcote  took 
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on  being  elected  for  Stamford  in  1859,  is 
one  that  does  not  fill  a  large  place  in  public 
estimation.  But  it  is  of  prime  importance, 
and  has  in  several  modern  instances 
proved  the  pathway  to  the  highest  minis- 
terial post.  The  financial  secretary  is 
practically  the  business  manager  of  the 
government  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  edits  the  orders  of  the  day,  is  a  sort 
of  fag  for  ministers  in  charge  of  bills,  and, 
moreover,  has  at  the  Treasury,  especially 
at  the  approach  of  budget  day,  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  office  work.  There  could 
be  no  better  training  for  a  young  minister, 
00  post  that  sooner  finds  out  a  man 
whether  he  be  worth  anything  or  nothing. 
Stafford  Northcote,  trained  already  in  the 
hard  school  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  workshop, 
took  naturally  to  the  business,  and  more 
than  justified  Disraeli *s  prescience  in  se- 
lecting him  for  the  post.  He  was  brought 
early  to  the  front  in  debate  on  financial 
a£Eairs,  venturing,  not  without  some  shak- 
ing in  bis  shoes,  to  stand  up  against  Mr. 
Gladstone.  This  was  in  1861,  when  the 
famous  budget  involving  the  reduction  of 
the  paper  duties  was  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Gladstone.  It  was  in  this  debate  there 
passed  the  delightful  little  correspondence 
between  the  late  Lord  Derby  and  Lord 
Palroerston.  There  was  a  question 
whether  the  budget,  of  which  the  secret 
had  been  well  kept,  would  deal  with  the 
tea  duty  or  the  paper  duty.  Just  before 
Mr.  Gladstone  rose,  a  messenger  brought 
to  .the  Treasury  bench  a  note  from  Lord 
Derby  addressed  to  the  premier.  **  My 
dear  Pam,"  the  note  ran,  '*  what  is  to  be 
the  great  proposal  to-night?  Is  it  to  be 
tea  and  turn-out?"  I^rd  Palmerston, 
reaching  out  for  a  sheet  of  note-paper, 
promptly  wrote  back  :  **  My  dear  Derby, 
you  are  quite  wrong.  It  is  not  tea  and 
turn-out;  it  is  to  be  paper  and  station- 
ary." 

Sir  Stafford  made  a  speech  in  opposing 
the  budget  which  secured  for  him  a  fore- 
most position,  ardent  friends  on  the  front 
bench  and  its  neighborhood  comparing 
him  with  **  Gladstone  at  his  best  without 
Gladstone's  temper."  After  this  his  ad- 
vance was  steady,  and  even  rapid.  In 
1866,  Lord  Derby  coming  in,  Northcote 
became  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  Following  on 
the  secession  of  Lord  Cranborne,  General 
Peel,  and  Lord  Carnarvon  from  a  Con- 
servative government  that  had  carried  a 
Reform  Bill  going  far  beyond  that  of  Lord 
John  Russell,  which  a  year  earlier  they 
had  combined  to  defeat,  Northcote,  con- 
verted   by  Disraeli's  predominance,  re- 


mained with  the  government,  and  was 
made  secretary  of  state  for  India.  This 
office  he  held  till  the  dissolution  in  1868 
with  credit,  through  exceptionally  trouble- 
some times.  Then  came  the  long  interval 
of  Liberal  supremacy,  lasting  till  1874, 
Northcote  was  in  constant  attendance  on 
the  front  opposition  bench,  varied  by  a 
visit  to  Canada  as  chairman  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company;  a  trip  to  Egypt  for  the 
opening  of  tli'e  Suez  Canal,  and  onward  to 
Greece ;  .and  his  appointment,  on  the  in- 
vitation of  Lord  Granville,  to  join  the* 
Alabama  commission,  which  involved  a 
visit  to  the  United  States,  the  junketing 
part  of  which  was  greatly  enjoyed,  and  is 
described  with  surprising  vivacity  in  his 
letters  and  journals.  He  seems  to  have 
been  the  life  and  soul  of  the  party,  gravely 
flirting  with  several  of  the  ladies,  and  writ- 
ing verse  to  one,  being  careful  to  send  a 
copy  to  Lady  Northcote.  It  is  pleasant 
to  think  of  the  high  commissioner,  still 
engaged  in  settling  a  matter  of  delicate 
international  import,  sitting  down  to  turn 
verses  to  a  young  lady  who  had  asked  him 
to  enrich  her  album.  One  sees  him  with 
his  lyre,  strumming  whilst  he  sang: — 

I  might  have  sung  some  maiden's  wrongs, 
Some  hopeless  swain  his  fair  adoring ; 

I  cannot  sin^  the  song  of  songs  — 
I  cannot  smg  of  Mary  Loring. 

These  records  of  his  journeyings  in  for- 
eign parts  are  among  the  pleasantest 
reading  in  Mr.  Lang's  book,  displaying 
keen  observation,  love  of  nature,  a  gentle 
humor,  and  no  inconsiderable  literary 
ability. 

When,  in  1874,  the  tide  turned  again, 
and  the  Conservatives  came  in  with  a 
majority  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  gen- 
eration placed  them  in  power  as  well  as  in 
office,  Stafford  Northcote  reached  his 
predestined  post  as  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. From  this  date  up  to  the  session 
of  1077,  when,  in  succession  to  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, he  assumed  the  leadership  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  runs  a  period  that 
may  be  reckoned  as  the  happiest  and  most 
prosperous  of  his  public  career.  He  was 
always  better  as  lieutenant  than  captain, 
ever  liking  something  or  somebody  other 
than  himself  to  lean  against.  He  started 
in  his  new  position  with  one  inestimable 
advantage  —  he  was  personally  liked  and 
respected  in  the  House,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  is  Lord  Hartington,  even  a  nearer 
parallel  being  found  in  the  case  of  Mr.  W. 
H.  Smith.  When  the  House  of  Commons 
likes  a  man  he  may,  if  he  has  tact  and 
ability,  do  as  he  pleases  with  it.    But  the 
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times  were  against  Nortbcote.  Had  he 
come  into  the  office  in  1874,  matters 
would  have  turned  out  very  di£Eerently. 
The  country  was  weary  of  the  pegging 
away  that,  during  the  previous  six  years, 
had  been  going  on  under  the  dictatorship 
of  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  yearned  for  rest, 
and  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons  a  body 
of  representatives  that  faithfully  reflected 
its  mood.  Stafford  Northcote,  with  his 
kindly  ways,  his  little  waggeries,  his  hum- 
drum speech,  his  sound  judgment,  and  his 
irreproachable  character,  would  have  been 
just  the  man  for  the  sessions  of  1874-5. 
But  these  fell  to  the  lot  of  Disraeli,  and 
poor,  belated  Stafford  Northcote  was  ap- 
pointed to  ride  upon  the  whirlwind  and 
direct  the  storm  that  filled  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  sessions  of  1877,  8,  and 
9.  Abroad,  Europe  was  in  flames,  all  the 
nations  watching  the  desperate  fight  be- 
tween Russia  and  Turkey,  England  stand- 
ing through  weeks  and  months  on  the  very 
verge  of  war.  At  home  trade  was  bad, 
budgets  disappointing,  the  people  discon- 
tented, the  Parliament  already  past  its 
prime.  In  the  House  of  Commons  there 
were  nightly  wrangles  with  the  Irish  ob- 
structionists, suspensions  of  members, 
twenty-six  hours'  sittings,  and  chaos  gen- 
erallv.  Still,  Northcote  had  the  strong 
hanclofLord  Beaconsfield  behind  him,  a 
majority  that  to  the  last  presented  an  un- 
broken front  on  critical  divisions,  and, 
more  precious  than  all,  a  loyal  and  united 
comradeship  on  the  Treasurv  bench. 

Much  worse  things  befell  him  in  the 
closing  chapter  of  his  life  which  opened 
with  the  Parliament  of  1880.  At  the  gen- 
eral election  the  Conservative  party  had 
received  a  crushing  blow,  and  the  whirli- 
gig of  time  once  more  brought  Mr.  Glad< 
stone  on  to  the  Treasury  bench  with 
a  majority  greater  than  ever.  Stafford 
Northcote  took  up  the  leadership  of  the 
opposition,  and  at  the  outset  decidedly 
scored.  It  is  true,  though  now  generally 
forgotten,  that  he  stumbled  under  com- 
pulsion into  the  position  he  assumed  in 
respect  of  the  Bradlaugh  incident.  When, 
on  the  3rd  of  May,  i83o,  the  flrst  working 
day  in  the  new  Parliament,  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
presented  himself  and  claimed  the  right  to 
make  affirmation.  Lord  Frederick  Given- 
dish,  on  behalf  of  the  government,  moved 
the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  to 
consider  the  matter  and  report.  Stafford 
Northcote,  as  leader  of  the  opposition, 
seconded  the  motion,  and  it  seemed  at  the 
time  as  if  the  incident  had  closed  in 
orderly  fashion.  The  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, met,  and  decided  that  Mr.  Brad- 


laugh did  not  belong  to  the  class  of 
persons  exempted  by  law  from  taking  the 
oath  as  a  preliminary  to  taking  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Thereupon 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  offered  to  take  the  oath. 
{Another  committee  was  appointed  which 
denied  him  this  privilege.  He  insisted 
upon  his  right.  Sir  Henry  Wolff  came  to 
the  front,  gallantly  throwing  his  body 
across  the  passage  by  which  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh would  have  advanced  to  the  table, 
and  eighteen  days  after,  having  seconded 
the  motion  to  refer  the  case  to  a  select 
committee,  Stafford  Northcote  seconded  a 
motion  by  Sir  Henry  Wolff  declaring  Mr. 
Bradlaugh*s  seat  **  vacant  as  if  he  were 
dead.'*  A  terrible  Nemesis  lurked  under 
this  action,  for  out  of  it  was  born  the 
fourth  party  that  finally  wrecked  him, 
driving  him  flrst  out  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  finally  hustling  him  out  of 
the  ministry. 

What  Stafford  Northcote  thought  and 
wrote  during  the  dark  period  that  culmi- 
nated in  a  memorable  scene  one  June 
evening  in  the  session  of  1885,  when  Sir 
Michael  Hicks  Beach  deserted  him  and 
joined  the  mutineers  under  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  his  biographer  has  found  it 
necessary  to  omit  from  his  record. 
Though  this  was  imperative,  it  is  none 
the  less  a  pity,  since  it  leaves  blanks  in 
the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  story. 
Here  and  there  in  the  emasculated  record 
there  are  slight  hints  of  the  frame  of  mind 
in  which  Sir  Stafford  approached  his 
diary.  On  the  loth  of  June,  1885,  Mr. 
Gladstone  resigned,  having  been  defeated 
on  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beaches  amendment 
to  the  budget.  Lord  Salisbury,  after  some 
hesitation,  decided  to  take  oflSce,  albeit  in 
a  minority.  On  the  13th  of  June  Northcote 
writes  in  his  diary :  — 

this  evening  told  me  of  the  wish  of  the 

Carlton  that  I  should  go  to  the  other  House. 
With  some  of  them  it  is  a  wish  to  get  rid  of 
me.     With  others  it  is  anxiety  for  my  health. 

Two  days  later  Lord  Salisbury  proposed 
that  he  should  take  the  post  of  first  lord 
of  the  Treasury  and  lead  the  Commons. 
On  this  there  is  a  pathetic  entry  in  the 
diary,  showing  how  nearly  the  wounded 
heart  had  come  to  breaking. 

I  have  [he  writes]  offered  either  to  do  this 
or  so  to  the  Upper  House,  taking  the  India 
Office.  I  have  offered  to  do  whatever  he 
thinks  best.  I  have  not  much  heart  in  the 
matter.  This  has  apparently  been  my  last 
night  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  have  sat 
in  it  rather  more  than  thirty  years,  and  it  has 
become  part  of  my  life. 
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As  it  turoed  out,  he  visited  the  House 
once  again,  entering  quietly  from  behind 
the  speaker's  chair  at  half  past  four  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  19th  June.  His  friends 
on  the  back  benches  caught  sight  of  him 
and  raised  a  cheer.  It  was  taken  up  below 
the  gangway,  where  at  that  time  the  Irish 
members  and  the  fourth  party  sat  to- 
gether. From  the  benches  which  the  Lib- 
erals thronged,  jubilant  though  defeated, 
applause  burst  forth,  and  for  several  mo- 
ments the  House  rang  with  cheers.  This 
was  the  parting  farewell.  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  passed  out  never  to  return. 
He  forthwith  took  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Lords  as  Earl  of  Iddesleigh,  holding 
Cabinet  rank  with  the  honorable  but  not 
physically  or  mentally  exhausting  post  of 
first  lord  of  the  Treasurv. 

He  was  practically  shelved,  and  would 
have  been  comparatively  happy  had  his 
life  now  quietly  ebbed  out  When,  how- 
ever, the  Conservative  government,  allied 
with  Lord  Hartington's  party,  were  con- 
firmed in  power  after  the  general  election 
of  1886,  Lord  Iddesleigh,  always  ready  to 
serve,  accepted  the  Foreign  Seals.  Once 
more  times  were  quieter,  and  if  he  had 
been  left  alone  he  had  still  another  chauce. 
Bnt  the  malign  influence  of  the  fourth 
party  still  pursued  him.  When,  on  the 
eve  of  Christmas,  1886,  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  threw  up  his  office  as  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  and  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  a  reconstruction  of  the  min- 
istry became  necessary.  Stafford  North- 
cote was,  as  usual,  promptly  to  the  fore, 
ready  to  sacrifice  himself,  if  that  were  any 
use  to  the  party.  It  would  have  been  bad 
enough  if  his  offer  had  been  accepted  in 
the  usual  form,  and  decent  excuse  made 
in  the  public  ear  for  getting  rid  of  the 
faithful  servant  of  thirty  years.  As  it 
happened,  he,  in  common  with  the  million 
readers  of  the  penny  press,  learned  from 
an  outside  source  that  his  resignation  had 
been  accepted,  and  that  his  career  was 
closed.  No  murmur  escaped  his  lips. 
The  news  was  confirmed  in  the  afternoon 
by  a  telegram  from  Lord  Salisbury,  fol- 
lowed by  a  letter  received  on  the  next 
morning.  To  this  Lord  Iddesleigh  replied 
that  be  cheerfully  accepted  the  premier's 
decision. 

In  the  next  week  he  went  up  to  London 
to  pack  up  his  papers  at  the  Foreign 
Office.  Thence  he  walked  across  Down- 
ing Street  to  see  Lord  Salisburv,  doubt- 
less with  intent  to  assure  his  noble  friend 
that  it  was  all  of  *'no  consequence." 
There,  sitting  in  an  anteroom  waiting  his 


call,  he  died  —  the  only  dramatic  personal 
incident  in  a  placid  life. 

Stafford  Northcote  was  a  good  man 
rather  than  a  great  one.  As  Mr.  Lang 
finely  says  in  the  introduction  to  his  biog- 
raphy, there  were  no  shining  peaks  nor 
unfathomed  depths  in  his  mind ;  he  was 
especially  equable.  Equability  is  a  great 
gift  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which, 
prone  to  be  storm-tossed,  likes  to  find  a 
leader  who  stands  unmoved.  Mr.  Disraeli 
had  this  gift,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  has  it 
not  Stafford  Northcote,  thanks  to  a  gen« 
tie  nature  and  supreme  sweetness  of 
temper,  had  it  in  large  degreet  It  was 
sometimes,  in  appearance,  carried  to  com- 
ical extreme ;  as,  for  example,  when  on  an 
early  day  in  the  session  of  1880  he  sprang 
on  the  House  of  Commons  the  amazing 
news  of  the  dissolution.  The  secret  had 
been  well  kept.  The  leader  of  the  House 
appeared  at  the  table,  ostensibly  to  make 
an  ordinary  statement  on  the  course  of 
public  business.  This  duty  he  had  dis- 
charged, and  seemed  about  to  resume  his 
seat  when,  as  if  it  were  an  afterthought, 
he  added,  "  Being  on  my  legs,  I  may 
state——*'  Then  came  the  stupendouft 
news. 

But  equability  is,  after  all,  superficial. 
Disraeli  was  equable  and  something  more  ; 
Northcote  was  equable,  but  there  was 
something  lacking ;  and  when  storms 
broke,  his  equability  turned  out  to  be 
painfully  like  weakness.  He  was  prudent, 
experienced,  suavely  wise,  but  not  strong. 
An  excellent  pilot  in  moderately  fair 
weather,  but,  as  was  shown  when  the 
fourth  party  grew  into  full  development, 
not  the  pilot  who  could  weather  the  storm. 
As  he  once  half  humorously,  wholly  pa- 
thetically said,  he  was  **  lacking  in  go.'* 
The  House  esteemed  him  personally  — 
liked  him,  probably  beyond  all  others  — 
but,  though  he  was  nominally  leader 
through  three  sessions,  it  was  really  never 
led  by  him. 

He  was  in  no  degree  a  Parliamentary 
orator,  though,  as  Disraeli  once  in  conver- 
sation with  him  shrewdly  argued,  that  is 
no  disadvantage  to  a  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Disraeli's  idea,  which  he 
certainly  carried  out  in  his  own  case,  was 
that  the  leader  of  the  House  should  be, 
not  unable,  but  unwilling  to  speak.  Staf- 
ford Northcote  had  a  logical  mind,  and 
was  lucid  alike  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
argument  and  in  its  setting  forth.  But  he 
was  not  what  is  known  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  an  attractive  speaker,  much 
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less  an  orator.  His  abouodioj;  good  seose 
prevented  bim  from  essaviDg  parts  he  was 
not  qualified  to  fill.  I  do  not  remember 
bis  closing  any  of  his  more  important 
Parliamentary  speeches  with  attempt  at 
peroration.  He  just  talked  to  the  House, 
perhaps  not  without  suspicion  of  prosi- 
ness,  and  when  he  came  to  the  end  of  what 
he  bad  to  say,  or  found  his  audience  yawn- 
ing, he  stopped.  He  had  a  good  voice, 
which  in  marked  degree  shared  his  charac- 
teristic of  equability.  His  gestures  whilst 
speaking  were  few  and  mechanical.  His 
principal  one  was  imitated  from  the  worst 
in  usage  by  Mr.  Disraeli.  Sometimes,  in 
comparatively  involved  passages  of  his 
speech,  whilst  thinking  out  his  argument, 
Mr.  Disraeli  had  acouired  a  habit  of  pin- 
ning his  elbows  to  his  sides,  and  waving 
outliisopen  hands,  as  if  he  were  splashing 
some  one  with  water.  Northcote  picked  up 
this  trick,  and  used  to  enforce  his  argu- 
ment with  its  inadequate  assistance. 

The  House  of  Commons,  to  tell  the 
ti  'th,  did  not  particularly  care  for  his 
ordered  speech;  but  it  had  thoroughly 

gauged  his  character,  and  held  him  in 
igher  esteem  and  in  warmer  affection 
than,  in  his  time,  it  has  bestowed  upon 
much  more  brilliaat  men. 

Henry  W.  Lucy. 


From  Marmillarft 
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I  BEGAN  life,  at  five  or  six  years  old  as 
a  fervent  Napoleonist.  The  great  em- 
peror had  not  been  dead  a  quarter  of  a 
century  when  I  was  a  little  child.  He  was 
certainly  alive  in  the  hearts  of  the  French 
people  and  of  the  children  growing  up 
among  them.  Influenced  by  the  cook  we 
adored  his  memory,  and  the  conciergg  had 
a  clock  with  a  laurel  wreath  which  from 
some  reason  kindled  all  our  enthusiasm. 

As  a  baby  holding  my  father's  finger  I 
had  stared  at  the  second  funeral  of  Napo- 
leon sweeping  up  the  great  roadway  of  the 
Champs  Elys^es.  The  ground  was  white 
with  new-fallen  snow  and  I  had  never  seen 
snow  before  ;  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  part 
of  the  funeral,  a  mighty  pall  indeed  spread 
for  the  obsequies  of  so  great  a  warrior. 
It  was  the  snow  I  thought  about,  though 
I  looked  with  awe  at  the  black  and  glit- 
tering carriages  which  came  up  like  ships 
sailing  past  us,  noiselessly  one  by  one. 
They  frightened  me,  for  I  thought  there 
was  a  dead  emperor  in  each.  This  weird 
procession  gave  a  strange  importance  to 


the  memory  of  the  great  emperor,  and  also 
to  the  little  marble  statuette  of  him  oo 
the  nursery  chimney  piece.  It  stood  with 
folded  arms  contemplating  the  decadence 
of  France,  black  and  silent  and  reproach* 
ful.  France  was  no  longer  an  empire, 
only  a  kingdom  just  like  anv  other  coun- 
try ;  this  fact  I  and  the  cook  bitterly  re- 
sented. Besides  the  statuette  there  was 
a  snuff-box,  belonging  I  know  not  to 
whom,  that  was  a  treasure  of  emotional 
awe.  It  came  out  on  Sundays,  and  some- 
times of  an  evening  just  before  bedtime. 
At  first  as  you  looked  you  saw  nothing  but 
the  cover  of  a  wooden  box  ornamented  by 
a  drawing  in  brown  sepia,  the  sketch  of  a 
tombstone  and  a  weeping  willow-tree,^ 
nothing  more.  Then  if  you  looked  again, 
indicated  by  ingenious  twigs  and  lines 
there  gradually  dawned  upon  you  the  fig- 
ure, the  shadowy  figure  of  him  who  lay 
beneath  the  stone.  Napoleon,  pale  and 
sad,  with  folded  arms,  with  his  cocked 
hat  crushed  forward  on  his  brow,  the 
mournful  shade  of  the  conqueror  who  had 
sent  a  million  of  other  men  to  Hades  be- 
fore him. 

As  we  gazed  we  hated  the  English. 
It  is  true  I  was  very  glad  they  always  con- 
quered everybody,  and  that  my  grandpapa 
was  a  major  in  the  army ;  but  at  the  same 
time  the  cook  and  I  hated  the  perfidious 
English,  and  we  felt  that  if  Napoleon  had 
not  been  betrayed  he  would  still  have  been 
reigning  over  us  here  in  Paris. 

Every  day  we  children  used  to  go  with 
our  boHHg  to  play  around  about  the  Arc 
de  Triomphe  near  which  we  lived,  and 
where,  alternating  with  ornamental  ro- 
settes, the  long  lists  of  Napoleon's  bat- 
tles and  triumphs  were  carved  upon  the 
stone.  The  bonn€  sat  mending  stockings 
upon  one  of  the  stone  benches  which 
surround  the  arch,  we  made  gravel  pies 
on  the  step  at  her  feet  and  searched  for 
shells  in  the  sand,  or  when  we  were  not 
prevented  by  the  guardian,  swung  on  the 
iron  chains  which  divide  the  inclosure 
from  the  road.  We  paid  no  attention 
whatever  to  the  inscriptions,  in  fact  we 
couldnH  read  very  well  in  those  days. 
We  hardly  ever  looked  at  the  groups  of 
statuary,  except  that  there  was  one  great 
arm  carrying  a  shield,  and  a  huge  leg  like 
the  limb  in  the  Castle  of  Otranto  which 
haunted  us,  and  which  we  alwavs  saw 
though  we  tried  not  to  see  it.  I  never 
remember  being  very  light-hearted  or 
laughing  at  my  play  up  by  the  arch,  a  gen- 
eral sense  of  something  grim  and  great 
and  strange  and  beyond  my  small  ken  im* 
pressed  itself  upon  me   as  we    played. 
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When  I  had  nightmares  at  oigbt  the  Arc 
de  Triompbe  with  its  writhing  figures  was 
always  mixed  up  with  them.  One  day  the 
guardian  in  his  brass  buttons,  being  in  a 
good  humor,  allowed  us  all  to  climb  up 
without  paying,  to  the  flat  terrace  on  the 
top.  There  were  easy  steps  inside  the 
walls  and  slits  for  light  at  intervals ;  and 
when  we  reached  the  summit  we  saw  the 
great  view,  the  domes  and  the  pinnacles 
and  the  weathercocks  of  the  lovely  city 
all  spreading  before  us,  and  the  winding 
river,  and  the  people  looking  like  grains 
of  sand  blown  bv  the  wind,  and  the  car- 
riages crawling  lixe  insects,  and  the  palace 
of  the  Tuileries  in  its  lovely  old  gardens 
shining  like  a  toy.  But  somehow  the 
world  from  a  monumental  height  is  quite 
difiEerent  from  what  i^  seems  from  a  curb- 
stone, where  much  more  human  impres- 
sions are  to  be  found ;  and  that  disem- 
bodied Paris,  spreading  like  a  vision,  never 
appeared  to  me  to  be  the  same  place  as 
the  noisy,  cheerful,  beloved  city  of  my 
early  childish  recollections. 

I  cannot  clearly  remember  when  I  be- 
came an  Orleanist,  but  I  think  I  must  have 
been  about  eight  years  old  at  the  time, 
standing  on  tiptoe  on  the  aforementioned 
curbstone.  My  grandmother  had  changed 
her  cook,  and  I  had  happened  to  hear  my 
grandfather  say  that  Napoleon  was  a  ras- 
cal who  had  not  been  betrayed  by  the  En- 
glish. Then  came  a  day  —  shall  I  ever 
forget  it  ?  —  when  a  yellow  carriage  jingled 
by  with  a  beautiful  little  smiling  boy  at 
the  window,  a  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  prince. 
It  was  the  little  Comte  de  Paris,  who 
would  be  a  king  some  day  they  told  me, 
and  who  was  smiling  and  looking  so 
charming  that  then  and  there  I  deserted 
my  colors  and  went  over  to  the  camp  of 
the  Orleans.  Alasl  that  the  lilies  of 
France  should  have  been  smirched  and 
soiled  by  base  and  vulgar  intrigues,  and 
that  my  little  prince  should  have  stepped 
down  unabashed,  as  a  grey-haired  veteran, 
from  the  dignified  shrine  of  his  youth.  I 
remember  once  hearing  my  father  sav  of 
the  Due  d'Aumale,  **  He  has  everything 
in  his  favor,  good  looks,  fine  manners,  in- 
tellect, riches,  and  above  all  misfortune  ; " 
and  with  all  of  these  I  invested  the  image 
of  my  own  particular  little  prince. 

One  micarime^  on  that  mysterious  pa- 
gan feast  of  the  butchers,  when  the  fat 
ox  covered  with  garlands  and  with  gilded 
horns  is  led  to  sacrifice  through  the  streets 
of  Paris,  I  also  to  ray  great  satisfaction 
was  brought  forth  to  join  the  procession 
by  a  couple  of  maids,  one  of  whom  carried 
a  basket     I  remember  finding  my  small 


self  in  a  court  of  the  Tuileries,  the  fairy 
ox  having  been  brought  thither  for  the 
benefit  of  the  king,  and  I  was  hustled  to 
the  front  of  a  crowd  and  stood  between 
my  two  protectors,  looking  up  at  a  win- 
dow.   Then  comes  an  outcry  of  cheering, 
and  a  venerable,  curly-headed  old  gentle- 
man, Louis  Philippe  himself,  just  like  all 
his  pictures,  appears  for  an  instant  behind 
the  glass,  and  then  the  people  shout  <igain 
and  again,  and  the  window  opens  and  the 
kings  steps  out  on  to  the  balcony  handing 
out  an  old  lady  in  a  bonnet  and  frizzed 
white  curls,  and,  yes,  the  little  boy  is 
there  too.     Hurrah,  hurrah   for   all  the 
kings  and   queens  I    And  somebody   is 
squeezing  me  up  against  the  basket,  but  I 
am  now  an  Orleanist  and  ready  to  suffer 
tortures  for  the  kind  old  grandpapa  and 
the  little  boy.    Now  that  I  am  a  middle- 
aged  woman  I  feel  as  if  I  could  still  stand 
in  the  crowd  and  cry  hurrah  for  honest 
men  who,  with  old  Louis  Philippe,  would 
rather  give  up  their  crowns  than  let  their, 
subjects  be  fired  upon;  and  if  my  littl^' 
prince,  instead  of  shabbilv  intriguing  with 
adventurers,  had  kept  to  his  grandfather's 
peaceful  philosophy  I   could  have  cried 
hurrah  for  him  still  with  all  my  heart.   But 
as  it  is,  some  well-known  saying  of  Shake- 
speare's about  lilies  comes  into  my  head. 
As  I  sit  writing,  trying  to  disentangle 
the  various  processions  and  impressions 
which   necessarily  go  sweeping  through 
all  our  minds  when  we  turn  our  faces  to 
the  past,  I  am  suddenly  recalled  to  this 
actual  October  morning,  by  a  volley  of 
guns  on  the  common  just  beyond  our  gate. 
1  was  so  absorbed  in  my  own  childhood 
that  I  had  disregarded  the  distant  music 
and  shouts  of  the  children  of  the  present, 
but  the  sudden  outburst  of  guns  and  of 
dazzling    sunshine    is  irresistible.     The 
common  is  bright  with  beautiful  weather, 
the  open  spaces  are  swept  by  life  and 
sound  under  the  high,  triumphal  arch  of 
blue.    Some  one  comes  in  from  golfing 
saying  that  the  show  is  delightful.    The 
Guards  are  storming  the  butts,  the  enemy 
lies  hidden  somewhere  beyond  Roehamp- 
ton,  and  all  the  respectable  ladies  and  the 
nursemaids  from  the  many  villas  round 
about,  hearing  the  news  and  the  volleys 
and  the  strains  of  martial  music,  come 
rushing  to  the  call  of  the   clarion.     We 
issue   from  our  doorways,  hastily   tying 
our  bonnet  strings  as  we  go.     In  company 
with  many  perambulators  and    peaceful 
spectators  we  see  an  unexpected  battle. 
We  listen  to  the  roll  of  the  firing  from  the 
heights,  watch  the  soft  white  smoke  drift- 
ing on  the  morning  wind.    Then  suddenly 
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sweeps  a  rushiDg  sound  all  round  about 
us,  with  a  trampling  and  outcry  of  voices ; 
the  wild  shouts  of  the  non-commissioned 
officers  rend  the  air ;  along  the  ridge  lies 
a  white,  living  line,  it  advances  quickly 
and  more  quickly  descends  the  slope  and 
seems  to  dash  against  the  butts  where  the 
spectators  are  crowding.  You  see  officers 
galloping  in  wide  circles  on  horseback,  you 
see  people  flying  before  the  onslaught,  you 
see  the  line  breaking  into  a  sort  of  foam  ; 
and  then  suddenly,  amid  all  the  yells  and 
shouts  and  the  roll  of  guns  and  of  smoke, 
rings  a  brilliant  flourish  of  trumpets;  and 
lol  in  one  moment  the  mighty  sweep  is 
arrested,  the  shouts  die  away,  the  battle 
is  over.  A  peaceful  and  bloodless  battle, 
all  joy  and  strength  and  triumph  for  the 
moment,  but  with  a  foretaste  of  the  battles 
to  be  as  yet  hidden  behind  the  sunshine 
which  dazzles  us  to-day.  And  then,  the 
battle  over,  I  find  myself  somehow  stand- 
ing  in  the  shadow  of  the  old  arch  once 
more.  I  have  come  back  to  my  corner, 
put  on  my  pinafore,  and  become  eight 
years  old  again. 

I  Suppose  we  have  most  of  us,  in  and 
out  of  our  pinafores,  stood  by  triumphal 
archways  put  up  by  other  people  and  mor- 
alized a  little  bit  before  proceeding  to 
amuse  ourselves  with  our  own  adventures 
further  on.  As  I  have  said,  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe  seems  mixed  up  with  all  my 
early  life.  I  remember  looking  up  at  it  on 
my  way  to  my  first  school  in  an  adjoining 
street,  crossing  the  open  space  demurelv 
with  my  nurse,  instead  of  stopping  to  pick 
up  shells  as  usual,  and  casting,  I  dare  say, 
a  complaisant  glance  of  superiority  at  the 
gods  of  war  in  their  stony  chariots  who, 
after  all,  never  had  much  education.  I 
was  nicely  dressed  in  a  plaid  frock,  and 
wore  two  tails  of  hair  tied  with  ribbons,  a 
black  apron,  and  two  little  black  pantalettes 
from  the  knees.  It  was  the  admired  cos- 
tume of  all  the  young  ladies  of  the  school 
to  which  I  was  bound.  On  this  occasion 
the  stony  gods  witnessed  my  elation  and 
subsequent  discomfiture  unmoved ;  the 
triumphal  arch  was  certainly  not  intended 
for  my  return,  crestfallen  and  crushed  by 
my  inferiority  to  all  the  other  young  ladies 
in  black  pinafores  and  pantalettes. 

But  the  images  round  about  the  old 
arch  are  not  all  of  funerals  and  discomfit- 
ures and  terrible  things;  there  are  also 
fairs  and  merry-makings  to  be  remem- 
bered, and  the  Siamese  twins  who,  in 
company  with  various  wild  Arabs,  set  up 
their  booths  close  by;  there  are  summer 
evenings  with  countless  wheels  rolling 
away  into  the  west    In  those  days  there 


were  caf^s  and  resting-places  all  about, 
and  people  enjoying  themselves  after  their 
day's  work,  and  laughing  and  singing. 
When  I  was  a  child  wild  flowers  were  still 
growing  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Champs 
Elys^es  on  a  green  mound  called  the 
Pelouse.  In  1848,  when  we  walked  out 
with  our  grandparents,  the  Pelouse  had 
been  dug  up  and  levelled,  I  think  to  give 
work  to  the  starving  people.  It  was  a 
year  of  catastrophes  and  revolutions  —  a 
sort  of  '*  General  Post  "  among  kings  and 
governments.  Many  of  the  proroenaders 
used  to  wear  little  tricolor  rosettes  to 
show  their  sympathies  with  the  republic 
Shall  I  ever  forget  the  sight  of  the  enthu- 
siastic crowds  lining  the  road,  and  the 
president  entering  Paris  in  a  cocked  hat 
on  a  curveting  Arabian  steed  at  the  head 
of  his  troops ;  to  be  followed  in  a  year  or 
two  by  the  still  more  splendid  apparition 
of  Napoleon  III.  riding  into  Paris  along 
the  road  the  great  empeior's  hearse  bad 
taken  —  a  new  emperor,  glittering  and 
alive  once  more,  on  a  horse  so  beautiful 
and  majestic  that  to  look  upon  it  was  a 
martial  education  I  The  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance of  war  were  awakened  again, 
and  troops  came  marching  up  the  avenue 
as  before,  and,  what  is  even  more  vivid  to 
my  mind,  a  charming  empress  rose  before 
us,  winning  all  hearts  by  her  grace  and 
her  beautiful  toilettes.  My  sister  and  I 
stood  by  the  roadside  on  her  wedding  day 
and  watched  her  carriage  rolling  past  the 
arch  to  St.  Cloud;  the  morning  had  been 
full  of  spring  sunshine,  but  the  afternoon 
was  bleak  and  drear,  and  I  remember  how 
we  shivered  as  we  stood.  Some  years 
later,  when  we  were  no  longer  little  girls, 
but  young  ladies  in  crinolines,  we  counted 
the  guns  fired  for  the  birth  of  the  prince 
imperial  at  the  Tuilerles.  Our  father  was 
away  in  America,  and  we  were  living  once 
more  with  our  grandparents. 

We  were  children  no  longer,  but  it  will 
be  seen  that  our  education  was  of  a  fitful 
and  backward  description.  Macaulay's 
**  Essays,"  the  crusaders  out  of  '*  Ivan- 
hoe  "  and  "The  Talisman,"  Herodotus, 
Milman*s  *'  History  of  the  Jews,"  and  one 
or  two  stray  troubadours  of  whom  I  have 
already  made  mention,  represented  our 
historical  studies.  Then  came  a  vast  and 
hopeless  lapse,  reaching  as  far  back  as  the 
times  of  Charlemagne  and  Clovis,  and 
Bertha  with  the  long  foot,  and  Fredegonde 
who  was  always  plunging  her  dagger  into 
somebody's  back.  The  early  Merovin- 
gians will  for  me  ever  be  associated  with 
a  faint  smell  of  snufiE  and  a  plaid  linen 
pocket-handkerchief  carefully  folded,  with 
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9,  little,  old|  short,  stumpy  figure,  in  a 
black  cap  aud  dressed  io  a  scanty  black 
skirt.  The  figure  is  that  of  my  pro- 
fessor of  history.  An  old,  old  lady,  very 
short,  very  dignified,  uttering  little  grunts 
at  intervals,  and  holding  a  pair  of  spec- 
tacles in  one  hand  and  a  little  old  black 
fat  book  in  the  other,  from  which  with 
many  fumblings  and  snuff-takings,  the 
good  soul  would  proceed  to  read  to  us  of 
murder,  battle,  rapine,  and  sudden  death, 
of  kings,  crowns,  dynasties,  and  knights 
in  armor,  while  we  girls  listened,  trying 
not  to  laugh  when  she  turned  two  pages  at 
once  —  or  when  she  read  the  same  page 
twice  over  with  great  seriousness.  My 
dear  grandmother,  who  was.always  invent- 
ing ways  of  helping  people,  and  who  firmly 
believed  in  all  htvproi^g^s^  having  visited 
oar  madame  once  or  twice  and  found  her 
absorbed  in  the  said  history  book,  had 
arranged  that  a  series  of  historical  lec- 
tures, with  five-franc  tickets  of  admission 
to  the  course,  should  be  given  by  her  dur- 
ing the  winter  months ;  and  that  after  the 
lecture  (which  used  to  take  place  in  our 
schoolroom,  and  which  was  attended  by  a 
certain  number  of  ladies)  we  should  all 
adjourn  for  tea  to  the  blue  drawing-room, 
where  the  major  meanwhile  had  been  able 
to  enjoy  his  after-dinner  nap  in  quiet.  He 
refused  to  attend  the  course,  saying,  after 
the  first  lecture,  that  he  found  it  difficult 
to  follow  the  drift  of  madame's  arguments. 
There  used  to  be  a  class  of  four  girls,  my 
sister  and  myself,  our  cousin  Amy,  and 
Laura  C,  a  friend  of  my  own  age  —  and 
then  the  various  ladies  in  bonnets  from 
up-stairs  and  down-stairs,  and  next  door. 
The  lecture  lasted  an  hour  by  the  clock  ; 
then  the  meeting  suddenly  adjourned,  and 
by  the  time  the  golden  flower-vase  pen- 
,dule  in  the  drawing-room  struck  .ten 
everybody  was  already  walking  down  the 
shiny  staircase  and  starting  for  home. 
Paris  streets  at  night  may  be  dark  and 
muddy,  or  freezing  cold,  but  they  never 
give  one  that  chill,  vault-like  feeling  which 
London  streets  are  apt  to  produce  when 
one  turns  out  from  a  warm  fireside  into 
the  raw  night.  The  ladies  thought  noth- 
ing of  crossing  the  road  and  walking  along 
a  boulevard  till  they  reached  their  own 
doors.  Good  old  madame  used  to  walk 
off  with  those  of  her  pupils  who  lived  her 
way ;  they  generally  left  her  at  the  bright 
chemist's  shop  round  the  corner,  where 
Madame  Marlen,  the  chemist's  wife, 
would  administer  an  evening  dose  of  pep- 
permint-water to  keep  out  the  cold  — so 
we  used  to  be  told  by  madame.  The  old 
lady  lived  in   one   of    the    tall,   shabby 


houses  at  the  top  of  the  Faubourg,  just 
behind  the  arch.  We  used  to  find  her  sit- 
ting in  a  little,  crowded  room,  with  a  tiny 
ante-room  and  a  tiny  kitchen,  and  an 
alcove  for  her  bed.  There  she  lived  with 
her  poodle,  Bibi,  among  the  faded  treas* 
ures  and  ancient  boxes  and  books  and 
portraits  and  silhouettes  of  a  lifetime; 
grim  effigies  of  a  grim  past  somewhat 
softened  bv  dust  and  time.  In  the  midst 
of  all  the  cnaos  one  lovely  miniature  used 
to  hang,  shining  like  a  star  through  the 
clouds  of  present  loneliness  and  the 
spiders'  webs  and  age  and  poverty.  This 
was  the  portrait  of  the  lovely  lady  Alme« 
ria  Carpenter,  the  friend  of  Sir  Joshua,  to 
whom  in  some  mysterious,  romantic  way 
madame  was  connected.  Another  equally 
valued  relic  was  a  needlebook  which  had 
been  used  by  the  Duchesse  de  Praslin  on 
the  day  when  her  husband  murdered  her. 
Madame's  sister  had  been  governess  there 
for  many  years,  and  had  loved  the  duchess 
dearly  and  been  valued  by  her,  and  many 
and  mysterious  were  the  confidences 
poured  into  my  grandmother's  ear  con* 
cerning  this  sad  tragedy.  Our  cheery, 
emphatic,  mysterious  old  lady  was  very 
popular  among  us  all.  One  of  her  kindest 
friends  was  my  father's  cousin,  Miss  R., 
who  had  lived  in  Paris  all  her  life,  and 
whose  visiting-list  comprised  any  one  in 
trouble  or  poor  or  lonely  and  afflicted.  I 
think  if  it  had  not  been  for  her  help  and  that 
of  my  grandmother  our  good  old  friend 
would  have  often  gone  through  sore  trials. 
When  my  father  himself  came  to  Paris  to 
fetch  us  away,  he  was  interested  in  the 
accounts  he  heard  of  the  old  lady  from  his 
mother  and  cousin.  And  madame  is  the 
heroine  of  a  little  story  which  I  have  seen 
in  print  somewhere,  and  which  I  know  to 
be  true,  for  was  I  not  sent  one  day  to 
search  for  a  certain  pill-box,  of  which  my 
father  proceeded  to  empty  the  contents 
into  the  fireplace,  and  then  drawing  a  neat 
banker's  roll  from  his  pocket,  he  filled  up 
the  little  cube  with  a  certain  number  of 
new  napoleons,  packing  them  in  closely 
up  to  the  brim,  after  which,  the  cover 
being  restored,  he  wrote  the  following 
prescription  in  his  beautiful  even  hanf 
writing :  "  Mme.  P .  To  be  taken  oc- 
casionally when  required.  Signed  Dr. 
W.  M.  T."  Which  medicine  my  grand- 
mother, greatly  pleased,  promised  to 
administer  to  her  old  friend  after  his  de- 
parture. 

The  remembrance  of  this  pill-box  and  of 
my  father's  kind  hands  packing  up  the 
napoleons  came  to  me  again  at  a  time 
when    misfortunes    of    every    kind    had 
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fallen  upon  the  familiar  friends  and  places 
of  our  early  youth,  when  the  glare  of  burn- 
ing Paris  seemed  to  reach  us  far  away 
in  our  English  homes,  and  we  almost 
thought  we  could  hear  the  thunders  break- 
ing on  the  unhappy  city.  We  thought  of 
our  poor  old  lady,  alone  with  her  dear 
Dibi,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  terror  and 
destruction.  As  we  sat  down  to  our  legs 
of  mutton  we  pictured  the  horrible  salmis 
^nd  fricandeaus oi  rats  and  mice  to  which 
our  neighbors  were  reduced,  the  suffer- 
ings so  heroically  borne.  Every  memory 
of  the  past  rose  up  to  incite  us  to  make 
some  effort  to  come  to  the  assistance  of 
our  poor  old  friend ;  and  at  last  it  oc- 
curred to  me  to  ask  Baroness  Mayer  de 
Rothschild,  who  was  always  ready  with 
good  help  for  others,  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  communicate  with  my  be- 
sieged old  lady. 

I  do  not  know  by  what  means  —  perhaps 
if  I  knew,  I  ought  not  to  say  how  commu- 
nications had  been  established  between 
the  English  Rothschilds  and  those  who 
were  still  in  Paris.    Some  trusty  and  de- 
voted retainer,  some  Porthos  belonging  to 
the  house,  had  been  able  to  get  into  Paris 
carrying  letters  and  messages  and  food, 
and  he  was,  so  the  baroness  now  told  me, 
about  to  return  again.     By  this  means  I 
was  told  that  I  might  send  my  letters,  and 
a  draft  on  the  bank  in  Paris  so  that  poor 
madame  could  obtain  a  little  help  of  which 
she  must  be  in  cruel  need ;  and  this  being 
accomplished,  the  letter  written  and  the 
money  sent  off,  I  was  able  with  an  easier 
mind  to  enjoy  my  own  share  of  the  good 
things  of   life.     Time  passed,  the  siege 
was  raised,  and  then  came  a  day  when, 
urged  by  circumstances,  and  perhaps  also 
by  a  certain  curiosity,   I   found    myself 
starting  for  Paris  with  a  friend,  under  the 
escort  of  Mr.  Cook,  arriving  after  a  night's 
journey  through  strange  and  never-to-be- 
forgotten  experiences  at  the  Garedu  Nord 
—  a  deserted  station  among  streets  all 
empty    and   silent.     Carriages    were    no 
longer  to  be  seen,  every  figure  was  dressed 
in  black,  and  the  women's  sad  faces  and 
long,  floating  crape  veils  seemed  strangely 
symbolical    and    visionary,  as   I   walked 
along  to  the  house  of  my  father's  cousin, 
Charlotte  R.,  who  had  been  my  friend  and 
elder  companion  ever  since  I  could  re- 
number.   She  was  expecting  me  in  her 
home  to  which  she  had  only  been  able  to 
return  a  few  days  before.     It  is  not  my 
purpose  here  to  describe  the  strange  and 
pathetic  experiences  and  the  sights  we 
saw  together  during  that  most  eventful 


week ;  the  sunshine  of  it  all,  the  smoking 
ruins,  the  piteous  histories,  the  strange 
rebound  of  life  even  in  the  midst  of  its 
ashes.  Even  the  arch  itself  was  wrapped 
in  sackcloth  to  preserve  the  impassive 
gods  from  the  injuries  of  war.  One  of 
my  first  questions  was  for  madame.  "  She 
is  particularly  well,"  said  my  cousin,  smil- 
ing. **  She  has  added  many  thrilling  his- 
tories to  her  ripertoire^  Madame  Martin's 
escape  from  the  obus^  Bibi's  horror  of  the 
Prussians  — you  must  come  and  see  her, 
and  hear  it  all  for  yourself."  "  I  particu- 
larly want  to  see  her,"  said  I.  I  was  in  a 
self-satisfied  and  not  unnatural  frame  of 
mind,  picturing  my  old  lady's  pleasure  at 
the  meeting,  ner  eloauent  emotion  and 
satisfaction  at  the  trouble  I  had  taken  on 
her  behalf.  I  hoped  to  have  saved  her 
life ;  at  all  events  1  felt  that  she  must  owe 
many  little  comforts  to  my  exertions,  and 
that  her  grateful  benediction  awaited  me! 
Dear  old  madame  was  sitting  with  her 
poodle  on  her  knees  in  the  same  little  dark 
and  crowded  chamber.  She  put  down  her 
spectacles,  shut  up  her  boox  —  I  do  be- 
lieve it  was  still  the  little  black  "  History 
of  France."  She  did  not  look  in  the  least 
surprised  to  see  me  walk  in.  The  room 
smelt  of  snuff  just  as  usual;  Bibi  leapt 
up  from  her  lap,  barking  furiously.  "  Ah  ! 
my  dear  child,"  said  the  old  lady  calmly, 
"  how  do  you  do  ?  Ah,  my  dear  Miss  R., 
I  am  delighted  to  see  you  again  t  Onlv 
this  day  I  said  to  Madame  Martin,  *  I  think 
Miss  R.  will  be  sure  to  call  this  afternoon, 
it  is  some  day  since  she  come,'"  Then 
turning  to  me,  **  Well,  my  dear  A.,  and 
how  do  you,  and  how  do  you  all?  Are 
you  come  to  stay  in  our  poor  Paris  ?  Are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  with  you  ?  Oh  t  oh ! 
Oh,  those  Prussians !  those  abominable 
monsters!  My  poor  Bibi,  he  was  ready 
to  tear  them  to  pieces ;  he  and  I  could 
not  sleep  for  the  guns.  Madame  Martin, 
she  say  to  me,  *  Oh!  madame,  can  you 
believe  such  wickedness?*  I  say  to  ner, 
*  It  is  abominable.'  Oh,  there  is  no  word 
for  it!" 

All  this  was  oddly  familiar,  and  yet 
strangely  thrilling  and  unreal  like  all  the 
rest.  There  is  no  adequate  expression 
for  the  strange  waking  nightmare  which 
seems  to  seize  one  when  by  chance  one 
meets  a  whole  country  suffering  from  one 
overpowering  idea,  and  when  one  hears 
the  story  of  each  individual  experience  in 
turn  repeated  and  repeated. 

At  last,  my  own  personal  interests  ris- 
ing up  again,  I  said,  not  without  some 
curiosity :  "  And  now  I  want  to  ask  you, 
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did  you  get  my  letter,  madame,  and  did 
you  receive  the  money  safely  from  Messrs. 
Rothschilds'  bank  ?  " 

''I  thank  you,  my  dear  child.  I  re- 
ceived it  —  I  was  about  to  mention  the 
subject  — I  knew  you  would  not  for;;et 
your  old  friend,"  said  roadame  solemnly. 
*•  I  needed  the  money  very  much,"  with  a 
shake  of  the  head.  **  I  was  all  the  more 
grateful  that  it  came  at  the  time  it  did. 
You  will  be  gratified,  I  know,  to  learn  the 
use  to  which  I  put  it.  They  had  come 
round  to  every  house  in  the  street  onlv 
that  morning.  Madame  Martin  was  with 
me."  Here  madame  took  a  pinch  of  snuff 
very  seriously.  "  She  go  to  the  banker's 
for  me,  and  she  took  the  money  at  once 
and  inscribed  my  name  on  the  list." 

"  The  list ! "  said  I  much  bewildered. 

^*  I  subscribe  it,"  said  madame,  **to  the 
cannon  which  was  presented  by  our  guar- 
iUr  to  the  city  of  Paris." 

"  What,  all  of  it  ?  "  .said  I. 

"Yes,  all  of  it,"  said  she.  "Do  you 
suppose  I  should  have  kept  any  ot  it 
back  ?  " 


From  The  Gentleman*!  Macazine. 
THE  DEPRAVATION  OF  WORDS. 

There  are  few  more  interesting  and 
absorbing  subjects  of  study  than  the 
growth  and  evolution  of  language.  A  lan- 
guage still  spoken  and  written  is  a  living 
organism,  and  its  vital  processes  resemble 
those  which  are  constantly  presented  to 
the  observation  of  the  student  of  natural 
phenomena.  A  language  grows  by  accre- 
tion, by  development  in  some  special 
direction,  like  a  tree  putting  forth  a  fresh 
branch,  and  by  absorption  or  adoption 
from  the  vocabulary  of  other  tongues. 
Simultaneously  with  the  process  of  growth 
or  development,  there  is  continually  going 
on  decay  and  removal.  Here  a  word  or 
phrase  is  sloughed  ofiE,  so  to  speak ;  there 
are  shed  a  whole  group  of  words  or  terms 
rendered  obsolete  by  the  advance  of  sci- 
ence, bv  alterations  in  personal  and  in 
national  habits  and  customs,  and  by  a 
variety  of  other  causes. 

But  apart  from  the  words  that  have  be- 
come obsolete,  and  those  that  are  still  live 
and  active  elements  of  the  language,  there 
is  a  considerable  number  in  which  the 
process  of  decay  has  been  carried  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  has  then  been  arrested, 
or,  to  abandon  metaphor,  words  which 
having  once  been  standard  or  literary  En- 
glish, have  sliptfrom  one  cause  or  another 


out  of  literary  use,  but  still  retain  a  cer- 
tain vogue  either  as  provincialisms  or 
as  members  of  the  great  body  of  slang  and 
colloquial  expression.s.  These  are  the 
words  that  have  completely  undergone  the 
process  of  what  may  be  termed  deprava* 
tion.  Another  section  consists  of  those 
terms  which  have  developed  a  downward 
tendency,  but  whose  fate  is  not  yet  fixed. 
These  are  the  words  and  phrases  which 
are  so  often  used  colloquially  and  loosely 
in  a  non-natural  sense,  in  a  depraved  ex- 
tension and  widening  of  their  proper  sig* 
nifications. 

Changes  of  this  kind  have  always  been 
taking  place  in  the  spoken  language,  but 
it  is  only  in  comparatively  recent  times 
that,  owing  chiefly  to  the  hasty  writings 
of  journalists  and  slovenly  book-makers, 
such  depravation  has  proceeded  at  an 
accelerated  pace,  and  has  largely  affected 
our  written  English.  The  loose  construc- 
tion, the  twisted  or  inverted  meaning,  the 
slangy  word  or  phrase  crops  up  in  cur- 
rent talk  no  one  knows  how;  it  soon  ap- 
pears in  print  in  hasty  article,  smart  leader^ 
or  in  slipshod  fiction,  and  forthwith  it  is 
transferred  to  the  columns  of  the  latest 
thing  in  the  way  of  big  dictionaries.  If 
after  this  it  is  challenged,  reference  is 
made  to  the  latest  dictionary;  its  author- 
ity shelters  the  new  coinage  or  new  attri- 
bution, and  the  vicious  circle  is  complete. 

A  few  months  ago  an  able  and  popular 
journalist,  writing  in  the  pages  of  a  new 
review  on  the  undress  of  the  soul,  as  ex- 
hibited in  Marie  Bashkirtse£E*s*' Journal," 
remarked,  with  figurative  meaning,  of  the 
author  of  that  remarkable  book,  that 
**  above  all,  she  never  really  leaves  go  of 
her  dressing-gown."  To  ** leave  go"  of 
a  dressing-gown,  or  of  anything  else,  is  an 
expression  that  haste  may  explain,  but 
which  cannot  in  any  way  be  justified. 
The  same  writer,  in  an  earlier  number  of 
his  periodical,  declared  that  "  the  papist- 
ical power  is  messing  everything  in  CaU" 
ada."  It  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility  that  both  to  *Meave  go,"  and 
"  to  mess,"  in  this  .slangy  sense,  may  ap- 
pear in  the  pages  of  some  too  comprehen- 
sive dictionary  with  these  sentences  of  the 
review  given  as  authorities.  There  are 
many  other  degraded  uses  of  words  which, 
although  not  unfamiliar  to  the  ear,  have 
hardly  yet  appeared  in  print  without  the 
guarding  inverted  commas.  The  com- 
mas,  however,  are  but  a  frail  defence,  and 
the  transition  to  ordinary  print  without 
any  such  marks  of  protest  is  easy  and 
very  often  rapid.  The  depraved  applica- 
tions  of  such    words  as   ** awful"  an^ 
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**  awfully  "  are  really  almost  elbowing  the 
legitimate  significations  out  of  counte- 
nance and  out  of  use.  To  use  **  awful  "  in 
its  proper  sense  is  to  lay  oneself  open,  if 
not  to  misapprehension,  at  least  to  bad 
puns  and  foolish  jests.  What,  for  in- 
stance, would  modern  slangy  talkers  and 
degraders  of  words  make  of  Keats's  line 
in  "Isabel:"  — 

His  heart  beat  awfully  against  his  side, 

or  Keble's :  — 

Towards  the  East  our  awful  greetings 
Are  wafted. 

There  are  some  poor  words  that  have 
become  so  familiar  to  newspaper  readers 
in  their  depraved  significations,  that  they 
are  now  hardly  noticed.  The  verb  "  tran« 
spire  *'  is  the  best  known  of  these.  **  Ova- 
tion "  is  another  word  daily  degraded 
from  its  proper  place  in  the  language; 
and  although  the  verb  "  to  ovate  "  is  not 
yet  naturalized  among  us,  its  introduction 
IS  only  too  probably,  alas,  a  mere  question 
of  time.  In  sensational  descriptions  of 
great  disasters  we  too  often  read  of  a 
** holocaust"  of  victims  in  cases  where 
the  devouring  element  has  had  no  share 
whatever  in  the  catastrophe  described. 

It  is  in  the  manufacture  of  new  and  un- 
necessary verbs,  by  the  mangling  or  twist- 
ing of  innocent  substantives  that  some 
writers  do  most  ofiEend.  A  contributor  to 
Bent  ley*  s  Miscellany^  nearly  thirty  years 
ago,  wrote  of  some  one  whom,  "  as  men 
said,  the  Nonconformists  ambitioned  to 
send  into  Parliament."  This  ugly  verb, 
although  it  also  occurs  earlier  in  a  letter 
of  Horace  VValpole*s,  has  happily  not  yet 
become  popularized.  A  journalist  wishing 
to  state  that  some  important  personage 
was  waited  on  by  a  deputation,  has  been 
known  to  write  that  the  said  personage 
was  "deputated  "  by  his  visitors.  In  the 
favorite  newspaper  of  a  certain  religious 
body,  local  leaders  of  the  organization  are 
constantly  said  to  be  "  fare  welling,"  when 
they  are  transferred  from  one  sphere 
of  work  to  another.  But  the  list  need 
hardly  be  prolonged.  This  form  of  the 
depravation  of  words  is  too  common  to 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  any  reader 
who  preserves  some  respect  for  his  native 
tongue,  — 

The  tongue 
That  Shakespeare  spake. 

More  interesting  are  those  words  that 
have  fallen  from  their  former  high  estate, 
and  which,  while  no  longer  heard  from 
mouths  polite,  vet  enjoy  a  vigorous  exist- 
ence either  in  aialect  or  among  the  hum- 


bler ranks  of  society.  The  young  lady  iq 
Dickens  who  "couldn't  abear  the  men, 
they  were  such  deceivers,"  Tennyson's 
northern  farmer,  who  "couldn  abear  to 
see  it,"  and  the  old  lady  who  "  can*t  abide 
these  newfangled  ways  "  might  all  be  said 
to  speak  vulgarly,  as  fashion  of  speech 
now  goes.  But  "  abear  "  and  "  abide,"  al- 
though not  now  generally  used  by  educated 
people,  are  words  that  have  seen  better 
days.  It  is  onlv  in  comparatively  recent 
years  that  they  have  been  condemned  as 
vulgar.  "  Abear,"  in  the  sense  of  to  en- 
dure or  to  suffer,  was  good  English  in  the 
days  of  King  Alfred,  and  for  centuries 
after.  Like  many  other  good  old  English 
words,  exiled  by  culture  from  London,  it 
has  found  a  home  in  the  dialects ;  and 
there  are  few  provincial  forms  of  English 
speech  in  which  "  abear  "  is  not  a  familiar 
element.  To  "abide,"  in  its  now  vulgar 
sense,  is  not  quite  so  old  as  "abear," 
but  is  still  of  respectable  antiquity.  A 
character  in  "  Faire  £m,"  one  of  the  plays 
of  doubtful  authorship  sometimes  attrib- 
uted to  Shakespeare,  says,  "  I  cannot 
abide  physic."  Drayton  makes  a  curious 
past  tense  of  it :  "  He  would  not  have 
aboad  it."  The  word  can  hardly  yet  be 
said  to  have  entirelv  dropped  out  of  lit- 
erary use,  for  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  in  the 
first  chapter  of  his  book  on  "  Animals  and 
their  Masters,"  remarks  that  "  People 
can't  abide  pamphlets  in  these  days." 

"  To  ax,"  for  ask,  is  undoubtedly  nowa- 
days degraded  to  the  rank  of  a  vulgarism, 
but  it  really  represents  the  earliest  form 
of  the  word,  and  was  in  regular  literary 
use  for  centuries,  until  it  was  supplanted 
by  "  ask,"  which  had  formerly  been  simply 
a  current  form  in  the  northern  dialect. 
To  "ax  "still  survives  in  the  dialects  of 
midland  and  southern  England.  So  that 
when  a  lady  of  the  Sairey  Gamp  school 
"axes  yer  pardon  for  makin'  so  bold," she 
is  using  a  verb  that  was  literary  English 
from  the  days  of  Chaucer  and  earlier  to 
nearly  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Coverdale's  translation  of  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  St.  Matthew,  published  in 
1535,  has  "  Axe  and  it  shal  be  given  you." 
Wiclif,  earlier,  has  the  same  spelling.  By 
Shakespeare*s  time  "ask"  had  become 
the  recognized  form,  and  "  axe  "  does  not 
appear  in  any  of  the  earlier  editions  of  his 
plavs. 

Another  example  of  the  survival  in  dia- 
lect of  a  word  or  phrase  once  in  literary 
use  is  to  be  found  in  the  expression  to  be 
"  shut  of,"  meaning  to  be  rid  of.  This  is 
still  verv  commonlv  heard  in  the  northern 
parts  of  England,  but  could  hardly  now  be 
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used  10  either  prose  or  verse  having  any 
pretension  to  literary  form.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  a  variety  of  our  older  writers  ;  in 
the  pamphlets  of  Nashe  and  in  the  '*  Holy 
War"  of  Bunyan.    An  example  may  be 

S'ven  from  Massinger's  **  Unnatural  Com- 
;t:"  — 

We  are  shut  of  him. 
He  will  be  sera  no  more  here. 

Yet  another  word  that  has  undergone 
depravation  is  to  "square"  in  the  sense 
of  to  quarrel.  In  the  newspaper  reports 
of  police-court  cases  one  may  read  how 
some  ofiFender  **  squared  up  at  a  com- 
panion or  at  the  police,  but  the  phrase  is 
Eretty  certain  to  be  marked  off  as  slangy 
y  the  use  of  inverted  commas.  But  **  to 
square  *'  in  a  quarrelsome  sense  is  verv 
old  and  respectable  English.  An  excel- 
lent example  of  its  literary  use  is  to  be 
found  in  the  exquisite  poetry  of  the  "  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream."  In  the  second 
act  of  that  delightful  play.  Puck,  describ- 
ing the  quarrel  between  Oberon  and 
Titania,  says :  — 

And  now  they  never  meet  in  grove  or  green, 
By  fountain  dear,  or  spangled  starlight  sheen, 
But  they  do  square,  that  all  their  elves  for 

fear 
Creep  into  acorn-cups  and  hide  them  there. 

"  Oq  the  square  "  is  a  phrase  now  sel- 
dom beard  save  amongst  those  who,  in 
their  own  language,  live  or  work  **on  the 
cross."  They  know  and  use  the  phrase, 
but  take  care  not  to  put  it  into  practice, 
for,  as  Freeman  says  in  the  old  play  of  the 
"Plain  Dealer:"  "Telling  truth  is  a 
quality  as  prejudicial  to  a  man  that  would 
thrive  in  the  world  as  square  play  to  a 
cheat."  The  cheat  likes  to  have  the 
"square  play  "  on  the  side  of  bis  pigeons, 
for  the  process  of  plucking  isgreatly,facil- 
itated  by  conduct  like  that  of  Ingoldsby's 
"  Black  Mousquetaire,"  who 

When  gambling  his  worst,  always  played  on 
the  square. 

This  modern  limitation  of  the  phrase  is 
simply  a  depravation  of  an  older  and 
wider  meaning  which  was  long  current 
in  literature.  Udall's  sixteenth-century 
translation  of  the  "Apophthegms"  of 
Erasmus  has  "  out  of  square."  The  sense 
of  a  certain  passage,  says  the  translator, 
will  not  be  out  of  square  if  one  particular 
signification  of  a  Greek  vocable  be  pre- 
ferred to  another.  In  Chapman's  version 
of  the  Odyssey  are  the  lines :  — 

I  see*  the  gods  to  all  men  give  not  all 
Manly  admction ;  wisedome ;  words  that  fall 
(Like  dice)  upon  the  square  still. 


Here  the  words  seem  to  have  a  slight 
flavor  of  the  later  restricted  meaning.  But 
the  earlier  and  better  signification  is  more 
plainly  seen  in  Udall's  use  of  the  phrase. 
The  reference  was  obviously  to  propor- 
tion and  a  sense  of  what  was  fitting  and 
appropriate,  derived  by  analogy  from  the 
operations  of  a  builder  or  designer. 

In  the  course  of  its  downhill  career  a 
word  often  undergoes  some  slight  change 
of  form  as  well  as  of  meaning.  Occasion- 
ally it  casts  a  syllable.  A  curious  in- 
stance of  this  is  the  word  "  peach."  This 
is  an  aphetized  form  of  the  verb  "ap- 
peach."  The  latter  word  was  in  use  from 
the  fifteenth  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century ;  and  side  by  side 
with  it  there  existed  the  now  familiar 
form  "peach."  Both  meant  to  accuse  or 
charge : — 

Now,  by  mine  honor,  by  my  life,  by  my  troth, 
I  will  appeach  the  villain, 

cries  York  in  the  last  act  of  "  Richard  II." 
As  "  appeach  "  went  out  of  use  "  peach  " 
began  to  undergo  depravation. 

A  curious  example  of  the  word  in  its 
transition  state  is  to  be  found  in  "  Hudi- 
bras,"  a  great  repertory  of  seventeenth- 
century  vulgarisms.     In  the  lines  :  — 

Make  Mercury  confesse  and  peach 
Those  thieves  which  he  himself  did  teach, 

although  its  primary  signification  is  evi- 
dently to  accuse,  yet  the  word  seems  to 
have  half  a  reference  to  its  modern  col- 
loquial sense.  In  another  fifty  years 
"  peach  "  had  almost  descended  to  its  pres- 
ent level,  and  was  used  much  as  it  is  to-day. 
Arbuthnot,  in  the  appendix  to  his  satire  of 
"John  Bull,"  1712,  a  work  which  contains 
a  great  many  colloouialisms,  says  that  a 
certain  euphoniously  named  Ptschirn- 
sooker  "  came  o£E,  as  rogues  usually  do 
upon  such  occasions,  by  peaching  his  part- 
ner; and  being  extremely  forward  to 
bring  him  to  the  gallows,  JacK  was  accused 
as  the  contriver  of  all  the  roguerjr."  An- 
other remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of 
this  word  is  that  with  "appeach"  and 
"  peach  "  a  third  form  was  simultaneously 
in  use.  Caxton,  in  his  translations,  intro- 
duced the  word  "  empeche,"  a  much  bet- 
ter representative  than  "appeach  "of  the 
old  French  original  empichur^  although 
Caxton  took  his  word  not  from  this  but 
from  the  contemporary  French  verb  em- 
peschiT.  In  the  altered  form  of  "im- 
peach "  the  word  is  still  retained  in  use. 
It  is  a  case  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
Of  the  three  rival  forms,  one  died  out 
altogether,  another  underwent  depravation 
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and  is  now  a  familiar  item  in  the  slang  of 
the  criminal  classes,  while  the  third  still 
flourishes  and  retains  its  original  mean- 
ing. 

Many  other  instances  of  the  decline  and 
fall  of  words  might  be  given.  Such  ex- 
pressions as  to  **  make  bones  of,"  to 
"  fadge,"  to  "  knock  off,"  to  "  cut."  in  the 
sense  of  "to  run  off,"  and  "along  of," 
meaning  "on  account  of,"  were  all  for- 
merly in  constant  literary  use.  The  proc- 
ess is  a  natural  one,  and  depravation  of 
this  kind  will  always  be  going  on.  It  is 
not  possible  to  prevent  it,  but  it  is  possi- 
ble, unfortunately,  to  hasten  it ;  and  this  is 
constantly  being  done  by  the  slangy  tone, 
the  loose  habit  of  colloquially  twisting 
and  misapplying  #ords,  that  pervade  so 
much  of  modern  speech.  It  is  a  case  of 
"giving  a  dog  a  bad  name."  If  once  a 
slang  meaning  or  application  be  tacked 
on  to  an  innocent  word,  the  tendency  is 
for  the  looser  and  more  depraved  mean- 
ing to  oust  the  original  and  correct  signifi- 


cation out  of  colloquial  use,  and  finally 
out  of  both  spoken  and  written  language* 
It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  go  too  far 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  by  too  great 
a  conservatism  to  impede  the  natural 
progress  of  the  language,  to  restrict  its 
growth  and  stunt  its  development.  This 
was  the  tendency  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  there  is 
little  fear  nowadays,  and  indeed  but  little 
possibility,  of  thus  hindering  the  free  play 
of  the  language.  The  danger  lies,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Englishmen  are  justly  proud  of 
their  noble  literature,  a  literature  second 
to  none  that  the  world  has  seen,  and  it  is 
surely  not  unreasonable  to  protest  against 
wanton  and  unnecessary  depravation  of 
the  vehicle  by  which  that  literary  heritage 
has  been  handed  down  to  us,  and  through 
which  many  and  glorious  additions  are 
being  and  will  be  made  thereto,  for  the 
instruction  and  delight  of  future  ages. 

George  L.  Apperson. 


TiTE  Black  Watch.  —  Not  many  of  those 
who  have  of  late  years  watched  with  interest 
the  brilliant  services  of  the  oldest  Highland 
regiment  have  ever  attached  any  meaning  to 
its  second  title,  "The  Black  Watch."  Yet 
in  these  words  are  contained  the  story  of  its 
origin  and  much  of  the  romantic  associations 
of  its  early  days.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  Rob  Roy  held  the 
position  of  *'  uncrowned  king  '*  of  the  High- 
lands north  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  when  the 
proudest  nobles  had  no  scruple  in  entering 
into  secret  agreements  with  this  robber  chief, 
the  state  of  the  Borderlands  was  such  that 
*'  sober  people  were  obliged  to  purchase  some 
security  to  their  effects  by  shameful  and  igno- 
minious contracts  of  blackmail/'  In  every 
district  was  some  Highland  bandit  who  called 
himself  the  "  captain  of  the  watch,"  and  whose 
followers  were  known  by  that  name.  With 
him  a  go-between  communicated,  and  such  as 
wished  to  deal  with  this  wild  insurance  com- 
pany paid  the  stipulated  sum,  while  those  who 
declined  those  irregular  contracts  had  to  find 
their  own  protection.  The  significance  of  the 
title  "Watch"  was  twofold.  Their  duties 
were  to  see  that  those  who  paid  were  not  mo- 
lested, and  to  make  it  certain  that  those  who 
refused  the  stipend  should  be  plundered  with- 
out fail.  Thus  these  corps  throughout  the 
H  ighlands  became  a  recognized  institution,  and 
comprised  in  all  a  considerable  body  of  men, 
who  were  inured  to  every  hardship,  and  who 


knew  no  mode  of  life  but  that  of  war.  In  time 
the  Duke  of  Montrose  and  others  pressed  upon 
the  government  the  necessity  of  taking  the 
control  of  the  country  out  of  the  hands  of 
these  lawless  tax-gatherers,  and  it  was  conse- 
quently determined  to  enrol  from  among  the 
Highlanders  themselves  certain  bands  of 
frontier  police.  Accordingly  in  the  year  1729 
a  number  of  loyal  Highlanders  were  formed 
into  six  independent  companies,  and  the  offi- 
cers were  taken  chiefly  from  the  clans  Camp- 
bell, Grant,  and  Munro.  To  these,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  local  name  of  **  Watch  " 
descended,  and  as  they  continued  to  wear  the 
dress  of  the  country  —  which  consisted  so 
much  of  black,  blue,  and  ^reen  tartan  —  they 
were  soon  known  as  "  Freicudan  Du  "  (BlacK 
Watch),  in  contradistinction  to  **  Seidaran 
Dearag,"  or  red  soldiers.  Ten  years  later, 
when  Eneland  was  agitated  by  the  question 
whether  the  Spaniards  had  or  had  not  cut  off 
an  ear  from  the  head  of  the  smuggler  Captain 
Jenkins,  and  when  it  was  resolved  that  the 
matter  was  to  be  decided  by  a  war  instead  of 
ocular  demonstration.  King  George  II.  issued 
a  royal  warrant  incorporating  the  six  compa- 
nies of  the  Black  Watch  into  a  regiment,  and 
gave  the  command  to  Colonel  John  Earl  of 
Crawford.  In  the  month  of  May  following, 
these  companies,  with  four  others  newly 
raised,  were  assembled  in  a  field  between 
Taybridge  and  Aberfeldy,  and  constituted 
into  the  Ilighiand  regiment.       Leirate  Hoar. 
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DEATH  AT  THE  END. 


Would  I  were  dead  and  lying  in  my  grave, 
At  rest  from  fretting  doubts  and  carking 

cares. 
Be  kind,  oh  Heaven,   and    listen  to  my 
prayers ; 
Grant  me  the  only  favor  that  I  crave  — 
Six  feet  by  three  of  earth  to  hide  my  dust : 
I  ask  no  tombstone  or  memorial  bust; 
I  ask  for  death:  what  is  bevond  I'll  brave. 

Little  of  good  or  evil  have  I  wrought ; 
No  happiness  or  pleasure  have  I  known 
But  it  hath  been  with  sorrow  intersown ; 
All  hath  slipt  from  my  grasp  that  I  most 
sought. 
My  life,  though  short  in  years,  is  long  in 

igrief; 
Night  follows  day,  but  brings  me  no  relief, 
And  passing  years  have  only  sorrow  brought. 

There  is  one  goal  to  which  our  courses  tend ; 
The  way   lies    over    mountains,  torrents, 

plains. 
Through  velvet  pastures  and  quiet  country 
lanes : 
To  some  the  pleasant  scenes  enjoyment  lend. 
While  others  weary  toil  up  rocky  slopes 
Dejectedly,  and  almost  void  of  hopes. 
But  one  fate  waits  for  all  —  death  at  the  end. 

CbambeiV  Journal. 


0  LOVE,  O  wife,  thine  eyes  are  they,  — 
My  springs  from  out  whose  shining  grey 
Issue  the  sweet  celestial  streams 

That  feed  my  life's  bright  Lake  of  Dreams. 

Oval  and  large  and  passion-pure 
And  grey  and  large  and  honor-sure ; 
Soft  as  a  dying  violet-breath 
Yet  calmly  unafraid  of  death ; 

Thronged,  like  two  dove-cotes  of  grey  doves. 
With  wife's  and    mother's  and   poor-folk's 

loves, 
And  home-loves  and  high  glory-loves 
And  science-loves  and  story-loves. 

And  loves  for  all  that  God  and  man 
In  art  and  nature  make  or  plan. 
And  Iad]r-loves  for  spidery  lace 
And  broideries  and  supple  grace 

And  diamonds  and  the  whole  sweet  round 
Of  littles  that  large  life  compound. 
And  loves  for  God  and  God's  bare  truth. 
And  loves  for  Magdalen  and  Ruth, 

Dear  eyes,  dear  eyes  and  rare  complete  — 
Being  heavenly  sweet  and  earthly-sweet,  — 

1  marvel  that  God  made  you  mine. 
For  when  he  frowns,  'tis  then  ye  shine  1 

Sidney  Lanier. 


IN  A   LATE  SCHOLAR'S  LIBRARY. 

How  oft  your  loved  society  he  sought. 
Ye  bards  and  sages  1     He  the  world  would 

quit. 
Here  at  thy  feet,  O  Dante,  listening  sit, 

And  by  thy  lips,  melodious  lips,  be  taught. 

In  words  with  wisdom  of  Aquinas  fraught ; 
Or  with  thee,  Horace,  his  life-favorite, 
Here  would  he  talk,  and  something  of  thy 
wit 

And  of  thy  playful  irony  he  caught ; 

Thy  fancy,  Scott,  here  clouded  moments  lit ; 
Here  thou,  A  Kempis,  treasures  beyond  auj2;ht 
Earth  holds  wouldst  open,  and  their  beauty 
smit 
His  reverent  spirit,  and  away  he  brought 
Some  pearls  of  price,  that  gleamed  through 
what  he  writ. 
Or  more  and  more  enriched  the  work    he 
•  wrought 
Spectator.  L. 


Hither  and  thither  flying. 

Flickering  to  and  fro. 
Swallows  their  wings  are  trying 

All  in  the  sunset  glow. 
Purposeless  now,  and  nestless 

They  are  eager  for  flight. 
They  are  restless,  ah  1  restless  ; 

They  will  start  to-night. 

Summer  came  with  the  swallows, 

Bringing  beautiful  days ; 
Hawthorn  foam  in  the  hollows ; 

Gorse  in  a  golden  blaze. 
Fields  that  were  flushed  with  flowers ; 

Skies  that  were  blue  above ; 
And  certain  sunshiny  hours 

Of  hope  and  love. 

Summer  will  go  with  the  swallows; 

Autumn  will  travel  here. 
Then,  when  the  winter  follows  — 

The  desolate  end  of  the  year  — 
Skies  will  be  dim  with  raining, 

Flowers  will  die  in  the  cold. 
But  hope  and  love  remaining 

Will  be  ours  to  hold. 
Longman*!  Magazine.         FRANCES  WYNNE. 


A  WINTER  MORNING'S  MOOD. 

Heart-sick  I  Step  from  out  the  dusky  hall  — 
God  1  What  a  burst  of  brightness  all  adorning  1 
Blue,  frosty  sky,  still  streets  grown  magical 
Beneath  the  sacred  splendor  of  the  morning. 

Strange  music  swells,  dead  faces  flash  and 

gleam, 
God's  face  resurges  in  the  luminous  glory. 
God's  love  a  moment  seems  no  hopeless  dream. 
Nor  immortality  an  old  wives'  story. 

Tiaa. 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
PROSPER  M£RIM££.* 

BY  WALTER  PATER. 

For  one  boro  in  1803  much  was  re- 
cently become  incredible  that  had  at  least 
warmed  the  imagination  even  of  the  scep- 
tical eighteenth  century.  Napoleon,  seal- 
ing the  tomb  of  the  Revolution,  had 
foreclosed  many  a  problem,  extinguished 
many  a  hope,  in  the  sphere  of  practice. 
And  the  mental  parallel  was  drawn  by 
Heine.  In  the  mental  world  too  a  great 
outlook  had  lately  been  cut  off.  After 
Kant's  criticism  of  the  mind,  its  preten- 
sions to  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  individ- 
ual experience  seemed  as  dead  as  those 
of  old  French  royalty.  And  Kant  did  but 
furnish  its  innermost  theoretic  force  to  a 
more  general  criticism  which  had  with- 
drawn from  every  department  of  action 
underlying  principles  once  thought  eter- 
nal. A  time  of  disillusion  followed.  The 
typical  personality  of  the  day  was  Ober- 
mann,  the  very  genius  of  ennui,  a  French- 
man disabused  even  of  patriotism,  who 
has  hardly  strength  enough  to  die.  More 
energetic  souls,  however,  would  recover 
themselves,  and  find  some  way  of  making 
the  best  of  a  changed  world.  Art:  the 
passions,  above  all,  the  ecstasy  and  sor- 
row of  love ;  a  purely  empirical  knowledge 
of  nature  and  man ;  these  still  remained, 
at  least  for  pastime,  in  a  world  of  which  it 
was  00  longer  proposed  to  calculate  the 
remoter  issues ;  art,  passion,  science,  how- 
ever, in  a  somewhat  novel  attitude  towards 
the  practical  interests  of  life.  The  disil- 
lusionni^  who  had  found  in  Kant's  nega- 
tions the  last  word  concerning  an  unseen 
world,  and  is  living,  on  the  morrow  of  the 
Revolution,  under  a  monarchy  made  out 
of  hand,  might  seem  cut  off  from  certain 
ancient  natural  hopes,  and  will  demand, 
from  what  is  to  interest  him  at  all,  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  artificial  stimulus.  He 
has  lost  that  sense  of  large  proportion  in 
things,  that  all-embracing  prospect  of  life 
as  a  whole  (from  end  to  end  of  time  and 
space,  it  had  seemed),  the  utmost  expanse 
of  which  was  afforded  from  a  cathedral 
tower  of  the  Middle  Age  ;  by  the  church 

*  A  Icctare  delivered  et  the  Taylor  Institatioo,  Ox- 
lot^  tad  et  the  Loodon  Institation. 


of  the  thirteenth  century,  that  is  to  say, 
with  its  consequent  aptitude  for  the  co- 
ordination of  human  effort.  Deprived  of- 
that  exhilarating  yet  pacific  outlook,  im- 
prisoned now  in  the  narrow  cell  of  its  own 
subjective  experience,  the  action  of  a 
powerful  nature  will  be  intense,  but  exclu- 
sive and  peculiar.  It  will  come  to  art,  or 
science,  to  the  experience  Of  life  itself,  not 
as  to  portions  of  human  nature's  d^lily 
food,  but  as  to  something  that  must  be  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  exceptional ; 
almost  as  men  turn  in  despair  to  gambling' 
or  narcotics,  and  in  a  little  while  the  nar- 
cotic, the  game  of  chance  or  skill,  is  valued 
for  its  own  sake.  The  vocation  of  the 
artist,  of  the  student  of  life  or  books,  will 
be  realized  with  something  —  say  of 
fanaticism,  as  an  end  in  itself,  unrelated,, 
unassociated.  The  science  he  turns  to 
will  be  a  science  of  crudest  fact ;  the  pasr 
sion  extravagant,  a  passionate  love  of  pas- 
sion, varied  through  all  the  exotic  phases 
of  French  fiction  as  inaugurated  by  Bal- 
zac ;  the  art  exaggerated,  in  matter  or 
form,  or  both,  as  in  Hugo  or  Baudelaire. 
The  development  of  these  conditions  is 
the  mental  story  of  the  nineteenth  century; 
especially  as  exemplified  in  France.  ' 

In  no  century  would  Prosper  M^rim^e 
have  been  a  theologian  or  metaphysician. 
But  that  sense  of  negation,  of  theoreticf 
insecurity,  was  in  the  air,  and  conspiring 
with  what  was  of  like  tendency  in  himself 
made  of  him  a  central  type  of  disillusion* 
In  him  the  passive  ennui  of  Oberm^nn 
became  a  satiric,  aggressive,  almost  angry 
conviction  of  the  littleness  of  the  world' 
around  ;  it  was  as  if  man's  fatal  limitations' 
constituted  a  kind  of  stupidity  m  him, 
what  the  French  call  bUisi.    Gossiping 
friends,  indeed,  linked  what  was  constitu*^' 
tional  in  him  and  in  the  age  with  an  inci-' 
dent  of  his  earliest  years.    Corrected  for*, 
some  childish  fault,  in  passionate  distress, 
he  overhears  a  half-pitying  laugh  at  his' 
expense,  and  has  determined,  in  a  moment^^ 
never  again  to  give  credit  —  to  be  forever 
on  his  guard,  especially  against  his  own  in-' 
stinctive  movements.    Quite  unreserved, 
certainly,  he  never  was  again.    Almost 
everywhere  he  could  detect  the  hollow 
ring  of  fundamental  nothingness  under 
the  apparent  surface  of   things.    Irony 
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surely,  habitual  irony,  would  be  the  proper 
complement  thereto,  on  hfs  part.     In  his 
infallible  self-possession,  you  might  even 
fancy  him  a  mere  man  of  the  world,  with 
a  special  aptitude  for  matters  of    fact. 
Though  indifiEerent  in  politics,  he  rises  to 
social,  CO  political  eminence;  but  all  the 
iphile  he  is  feeding  all  his  scholarly  curi- 
<ksity,  his  imagination,  the  very  eye,  with 
the,  to  him  ever  delightful,  relieving,  re- 
assuring spectacle,  of  those  straightfor- 
ward forces  in  human  nature,  which  are 
also  matters  of  fact.    There  is  the  formula 
of  M^rim^e;  the  enthusiastic  amateur  of 
«ude,  crude,    naked  force   in   men    and 
women  wherever  it  could  be  found ;  him- 
self carrying  ever,  as  a  mask,  the  conven- 
tional   attire    of    the    modern   world  — 
carrying  it  with  an  infinite,  contemptuous 
grace,  as  if  that,  too,  were  an  all-sufficient 
lepd  in  itself.  With  a  natural  gift  for  words, 
for  expression,  it  will  be  his  literary  func- 
tion to  draw  back  the  veil  of  time  from 
Che  true  greatness  of  old  Roman  charac- 
(isr;.  the  veil  of  modern  habit  from  the 
primitive  energy  of  the  creatures  of  his 
fancy,  as  the  "Lettres  k  une  Inconnue  *' 
discovered   to   general    gaze,   after    his 
death,  a  certain  depth  of  passionate  force 
which  had  surprised  him  in  himself.    And 
how  forcible  will  be  their  outlines  in  an 
otherwise    insignificant    world  I     Funda- 
mental belief  gone,  in  almost  all  of  us,  at 
least  some  relics  of  it  remain  —  queries, 
echoes,  reactions,  after-thoughts ;  and  they 
help  to  make  an  atmosphere,  a  mental 
atmosphere,  hazy  perhaps,  yet  with  many 
secrets  of  soothing  light  and  shade,  asso- 
ciating more  definite  objects  to  each  other, 
(by  a. perspective  pleasant  to  the  inward 
eye  against  a  hopefully  receding  back- 
-'grouml  of  remoter  and  ever  remoter  pos- 
ilibilities.    Not  so  with  M^rim^e.     For 
him  Jbe  fundamental  criticism  has  nothing 
more  than  it  can  do ;  and  there  are  no  half 
lights.    The  last  traces  of  hypothesis,  of 
supposition,  are  evaporated.     Sylla,  the 
false  Demetrius,  Carmen,  Colomba,  that 
impassioned  self  within  himself,  have  no 
atmosphere.      Painfully  distinct   in  out- 
line, inevitable  to  sight,  unrelieved,  there 
they  stand,  like  solitary  mountain  forms 
on  some  hard,  perfectly  transparent  day. 
What  M^rimee  gets  around  his  singularly 


sculpturesque  creations  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  empty  space. 

So  disparate  are  his  writings  that  at 
first  sight  you  might  fancy  them  only  the 
random  efforts  of  a  man  of  pleasure  or 
affairs,  who,  turning  to  this  or  that  for  the 
relief  of  a  vacant  hour,  discovers  to  bis 
surprise  a  workable  literary  gift, of  whose 
scope,  however,  he  is  not  precisely  aware. 
His  sixteen  volumes  nevertheless  range 
themselves  in  three  compact  groups. 
There  are  his  letters  —  those  "Lettres  ^ 
une  Inconnue,"  and  his  letters  to  the  libra- 
rian Panizzi,  revealing  him  in  somewhat 
close  contact  with  political  intrigue.  But 
in  this  age  of  novelists,  it  is  as  a  writer  of 
novels,  of  fiction  in  the  form  of  highly  de- 
scriptive drama,  that  he  will  count  for 
most;  "Colomba,"  for  instance,  by  its 
intellectual  depth  of  motive,  its  firmly 
conceived  structure,  by  the  faultlessness 
of  its  execution,  vindicating  the  function 
of  the  novel  as  no  tawdry  light  literature, 
but  in  very  deed  a  fine  art.  The  "  Chro- 
niquc  du  Rfegne  de  Charles  IX.,"  an  unu- 
sually successful  specimen  of  historical 
romance,  links  his  imaginative  work  to  the 
third  group  of  M^riro^e's  writings,  his 
historical  essays.  One  resource  of  the 
disabused  soul  of  our  century,  as  we  saw, 
would  be  the  empirical  study  of  facts,  the 
empirical  science  of  nature  and  man,  sur- 
viving all  dead  metaphysical  philoso- 
phies. M^rim^e,  perhaps,  may  have  had 
in  him  the  making  of  a  master  of  such 
science,  disinterested,  patient,  exact; 
scalpel  in  hand,  we  may  fancy,  he  would 
have  penetrated  far.  But  quite  certainly 
he  had  something  of  genius  for  the  exact 
study  of  history,  for  the  pursuit  of  exact 
truth,  with  a  keenness  of  scent  as  if  that 
alone  existed,  in  some  special  area  of  his- 
toric fact  determined  by  his  own  peculiar 
mental  preferences.  Power  here  too  again, 
the  naked  power  of  men  and  women  which 
mocks,  while  it  makes  its  use,  of  aver- 
age human  nature ;  it  was  the  magic  func- 
tion of  history  to  put  one  in  living  contact 
with  that.  To  weigh  the  purely  physiog- 
nomic import  of  the  memoir,  of  the  pam- 
phlet saved  by  chance,  the  letter,  the 
anecdote,  the  very  gossip  by  which  one 
came  face  to  face  with  energetic  person- 
alities ;  there  lay  the  true  business  of  the 
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historic  stadent,  not  in  that  pretended 
theoretic  interpretation  of  events  by  their 
mechanic  caases,  with  which  he  dupes 
others  if  not  invariably  himself.  In  the 
great  hero  of  the  "  Social  War,"  in  Sylla, 
studied,  indeed,  through  his  environment, 
but  only  so  far  as  that  was  in  dynamic 
contact  with  himself,  you  saw,  without 
any  manner  of  doubt,  on  one  side,  the 
solitary  height  of  human  genius;  on  the 
other,  though  on  the  seemingly  so  heroic 
stage  of  antique  Roman  story,  the  wholly 
inexpressive  level  of  the  humanity  of 
every  day,  the  spectacle  of  man's  eternal 
Misi.  Fascinated,  like  a  veritable  son  of 
the  old  pagan  Renaissance,  by  the  gran- 
deur, the  concentration,  the  satiric  hard- 
ness of  ancient  Roman  character,  it  is  to 
Russia  nevertheless  that  he  most  readily 
turns  —  youthful  Russia,  whose  native 
force,  still  unbelittled  by  our  western  civ- 
ilization, seemed  to  have  in  it  the  promise 
of  a  more  dignified  civilization  to  come. 
It  was  as  if  old  Rome  itself  were  here 
again;  as,  occasionally,  a  new  quarry  is 
laid  open  of  what  was  thought  long  since 
exhausted  ancient  marble,  cipoUino  or 
verdi  antique.  M^rim^e,  indeed,  was 
not  the  first  to  discern  the  fitness  for  im- 
aginative service  of  the  career  of  **the 
false  Demetrius,"  pretended  son  of  Ivan 
the  Terrible;  but  he  alone  seeks  its  ut- 
most force  in  a  calm,  hnatter-of-fact,  care- 
fully ascertained  presentment  of  the  naked 
events.  Yes  I  In  the  last  years  of  the 
Valois,  when  its  fierce  passions  seemed 
to  be  bursting  France  to  pieces,  you  might 
have  seen,  faraway  beyond  the  rude  Polish 
dominion  of  which  one  of  those  Valois 
princes  had  become  king,  a  display  more 
efifective  still  of  exceptional  courage  and 
cunning,  of  horror  in  circumstance,  of 
bitis9^  of  course,  of  bitise  and  a  Slavish 
capacity  of  being  duped,  in  average  man- 
kind; all  that  under  a  mask  of  solemn 
Muscovite  court-ceremonial.  And  M^ri- 
robe's  style,  simple  and  unconcerned,  but 
with  the  eye  ever  on  its  object,  lends  itself 
perfectly  to  such  purpose  —  to  an  almost 
phlegnoatic  discovery  of  the  facts,  in  all 
their  crude  natural  coloring,  as  if  he  but 
held  up  to  view,  as  a  piece  of  evidence, 
some  harshly  dyed  Oriental  carpet  from 
the  sumptuous  floor  of  the  Kremlin,  on 
which  blood  had  fallen. 


A  lover  of  ancient  Rome,  its  great  char^ 
acterand  incident,  M^rim^e  valued,  as  if 
it  had  been  personal  property  of  his,  every 
extant  relic  of  it  in  the  art  that  had  been 
roost  expressive  of  its  genius  —  architec- 
ture. In  that  grandiose  art  of  building, 
the  most  national,  the  most  tenaciously 
rooted  of  all  the  arts  in  the  stable  condi- 
tions of  life,  there  were  historic  docu- 
ments hardly  less  clearly  legible  than  the 
manuscript  chronicle.  By  the  mouth  of 
those  stately  Romanesque  churches,  scat- 
tered in  so  many  strongly  characterized 
varieties  over  the  soil  of  France,  above  all 
in  the  hot,  half-pagan  south,  the  people  of 
empire  still  protested,  as  he  understood; 
against  what  must  seem  a  smaller  race; 
The  Gothic  enthusiasm  indeed  was  al- 
ready born,  and  he  shared  it  —  felt  intelli- 
gently the  fascination  of  the  pointed  style ) 
but  only  as  a  further  transformation  of  old 
Roman  structure,  the  round  arch  is  for 
him  still  the  gseat  arcl¥itecturai^form,*/A^' 
forme  noble^  because  it  was  to  be  seen 
in  the  monuments  of  antiquity.  Roman- 
esque, Gothic,  the  manner  of  the  Renais- 
sance, of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  :  they  werei 
all,  as  in  a  written  record,  in  the  old  abbey 
church  of  Saint-Savin,  of  which  M^rim^ 
was  instructed  to  draw  up  a  report; 
Again,  it  was  as  if  to  his  concentrated 
attention  through  many  months  that  de- 
serted sanctuary  of  Benedict  were  the 
only  thing  on  earth.  Its  beauties,  its 
peculiarities,  its  odd  military  features,  its 
faded  mural  paintings,  are  no  merely  piC-' 
turesque  matter  for  the  pencil  he  couM 
use  so  well,  but  the  lively  record  of  a 
human  society.  With  what  appetite  I 
with  all  the  animation  of  Georges  Sand's 
"  Mauprat,"  he  tells  the  story  of  romantic 
violence  having  its  way  there,  defiant' of 
taw,  so  late  as  the  year  161 1,  of  the  family' 
of  robber  nobles  perched,  as  abbots  in 
commendam,  in  those  sacred  places. 
That  grey,  pensive  old  church  in  the  little 
valley  of  Poitou,  was  for  a  time  like  Santa 
Maria  del  Fiore  to  Michael  Angelo,  the 
mistress  of  his  affections  —  of  a  practical 
affection  ;  for  the  result  of  his  elaborate 
report  was  the  government  grant  which 
Saved  the  place  from  ruin.  In  architec- 
ture, certainly,  he  had  what  for  that  day 
was  nothing  less  than  intuition  — an  iD< 
tuitive  sense,  above  all,  of  its  logic,  of  the 
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necessity  which  draws  into  oge  all  minor 
changes,  as  elements  in  a  reasonable  de- 
velopment. And  his  care  for  it,  his  curi- 
osity about  it,  were  symptomatic  of  his 
own  genius.  Structure,  proportion,  design, 
a  sort  of  architectural  coherency;  that  was 
the  aim  of  his  method  in  the  art  of  litera- 
ture, in  that  form  of  it,  especially,  which 
be  will  live  by,  in  fiction. 

As  historian  and  archaeologist,  as  a  man 
of  erudition  turned  artist,  he  is  well  seen 
in  the  *'  Chronique  du  R^gne  de  Charles 
IXi,*'  by  which  we  pass  naturally  from 
M^rim^e's  critical  or  scientific  work  to 
the  products  of  his  imagination.  What 
economy  in  the  use  of  a  large  antiquarian 
knowledge!  what  an  instinct,  amid  a  hun- 
dred details,  for  the  detail  that  carries 
physiognomy  in  it,  that  really  tells  1  And 
aeain  what  outline,  what  absolute  clarity 
of  outline !  For  the  historian  of  that 
puzzling  age  which  centres  in  the  "  Eve 
of  Saint  Bartholomew,"  outward  events 
themselves  seem  obscured  by  the  vague* 
oess  of  motiveof  the  actors  in  them.  But 
Mdrim^,  disposing  of  them  as  an  artist, 
not  in  love  with  half-lights,  compels  events 
and  actors  alike  to  the  clearness  he  de- 
sired ;  takes  his  side  without  hesitation ; 
ahd  makes  his  hero  a  Huguenot  of  pure 
blood,  allowing  its  charm,  in  that  charm- 
ing youth,  even  to  Huguenot  piety.  And 
as  tor  the  incidents  —  however  freely  it 
may  be  undermined  by  historic  doubt,  all 
reagtos  a  perfectly  firm  surface,  at  least 
for  the. eye  of  the  reader.  The  "Chron- 
icle of  Charles  the  Ninth  "  is  like  a  series 
of  masterly  drawings  in  illustration  of  a 
period  —  the  period  in  which  two  other 
masters  of  French  fiction  have  found  their 
opportuMty,  mainly  by  the  development 
of  its  actual  historic  characters.  Those 
characters  —  Catherine  de  Medicis  and 
the  rest  —  Mdrim^e,  with  significant  irony 
and  self-assertion,  sets  aside,  preferring 
to  think  of  them  as  essentially  common- 
place. For  him  the  interest  lies  in  the 
creatures  of  his  own  will,  who  carry  in 
them,  however,  so  lightly  1  a  learning 
equal  to  Balzac*s,  greater  than  that  of 
Dumas.  He  knows  with  like  complete- 
ness the  mere  fashions  of  the  time  ^  how 
courtier  and  soldier  dressed  themselves, 
and  the  large  movements  of  the  desperate 
game  which  fate  or  chance  was  playing 
with  those  pretty  pieces.  Comparing  that 
favorite  century  of  the  French  Renais- 
sance with  our  own,  he  notes  a  decadence 
of  the  more  energetic  passions  in  the  in- 
terest of  general  tranquillity,  and  perhaps 
(only  perhaps!)  of  general  happiness. 
**  Assassination,*'  he  observes,  as  if  with 


regret,  "is  no  longer  a  part  of  our  man- 
ners." In  fact,  the  duel,  and  the  whole 
morality  of  the  duel,  which  does  but  en- 
force a  certain  regularity  on  assassination, 
what  has  been  well  called  U  sentiment  du 
fer^  the  sentiment  of  deadly  steel,  had 
then  the  disposition  of  refined  existence. 
It  was,  indeed,  very  different,  and  is^ 
in  Mdrim^e's  romance.  In  his  gallant 
hero,  Bernard  de  Mergy,  all  the  prompt- 
ings of  the  lad*s  virile  goodness  are  in 
natural  collusion  with  that  sentiment  du 
fer.  Amid  his  ingenuous  blushes,  his 
prayers,  and  plentiful  tears  between  while, 
it  is  a  part  of  his  very  sex.  With  his 
delightful,  fresh-blowQ  air,  he  is  forever 
tossing  the  sheath  from  the  sword,  but 
always  as  if  into  bright  natural  sunshine. 
A  winsome,  yet  withal  serious  and  even 
piteous  figure,  he  conveys  his  pleasant- 
ness, in  spite  of  .its  gloomy  theme,  into 
M^rim^e's  one  quite  cheerful  book. 

Cheerful,  because,  after  all,  the  gloomy 
passions  it  presents  are  but  the  accidents 
of  a  particular  age,  and  not  like  the  mental 
conditions  in  which  Mdrim^e  was  most 
apt  to  look  for  the  spectacle  of  humao 
power,  allied  to  madness  or  disease  in  the 
individual.  For  him,  at  least,  it  was  the 
office  of  fiction  to  carry  one  into  a  differ- 
ent if  not  a  better  world  than  that  actually 
around  us;  and  if  the  "Chronicle  of 
Charles  the  Ninth  "  provided  an  escape 
from  the  tame  circumstances  of  contem* 
porary  life  into  an  impassioned  past, 
"  Colomba  "  is  a  measure  of  the  resources 
for  mental  alteration  which  may  be  found 
even  in  the  modern  age.  There  was  a 
corner  of  the  French  Empire,  in  the  man* 
ners  of  which  assassination  still  had  a 
large  part.  "The  beauty  of  Corsica," 
says  M^rimde, 

is  grave  and  sad.  The  aspect  of  the  capital 
does  but  augment  the  impression  caused  by 
the  solitude  that  surrounds  it.  There  is  no 
movement  in  the  streets.  You  hear  there 
none  of  the  laughter,  the  singing,  the  loud 
talking,  common  m  the  towns  of  Italy.  Some- 
times, under  the  shadow  of  a  tree  on  the 
promenade,  a  dozen  armed  peasants  will  .be 
playing  cards,  or  looking  on  at  the  game.  The 
Corsican  is  naturally  silent.  Those  who  walk 
the  pavement  are  afl  strangers ;  the  islanders 
stand  at  their  doors ;  every  one  seems  to  be 
on  the  watch,  like  a  falcon  on  its  nest.  All 
around  the  sulf  there  is  but  an  expanse  of 
tanglework;  beyond  it,  bleached  mountains. 
Not  a  habitation  I  Only,  here  and  there,  on 
the  heights  about  the  town,  certain  white 
constructions  detach  themselves  ixom  the 
background  of  green.  They  are  funeral  chap- 
els or  family  tombs. 

Crude  in  color,  sombre,  taciturn,  Corsica, 
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-as  M^rioQ^e  bere  describes  it,  is  like  the 
national  passion  of  the  Corsican  —  that 
morbid  personal  pride,  usurping  the  place 
even  of  grief  for  the  dead,  which  centuries 
of  traditional  violence  had  concentrated 
into  an  all-absorbing  passion  for  blood- 
shed, for  bloody  revenges,  in  collusion  with 
the  natural  wildness,  and  the  wild,  social 
condition  of  the  island  still  unaffected 
even  by  the  finer  ethics  of  the  duel.  The 
supremacy  of  that  passion  is  well  indi- 
cated by  the  cry  put  into  the  mouth  of  a 
young  man  in  tne  presence  of  the  corpse 
of  bis  father  deceased  in  the  course  of 
nature  —  a  young  man  meant  to  be  com- 
monplace. **  Ah  I  Would  thou  hadst  died 
maUuHcrig — by  violence!  We  might 
have  avenged  thee  1 "  In  Colomba,  M^ri- 
m^*s  best-known  creation,  it  is  united  to 
a  singularly  wholesome  type  of  personal 
beauty,  a  natural  grace  ot  manner  which 
is  irresistible,  a  cunning  intellect  patiently 
diverting  every  circumstance  to  its  design ; 
and  presents  itself  as  a  kind  of  genius, 
allied  to  fatal  disease  of  mind.  The  inter- 
est of  Mtfrim€e*s  book  is  that  it  allows  us  to 
watch  the  action  of  this  malignant  power 
on  Colomba's  brother,  Orso  della  Rebbia, 
as  It  discovers,  rouses,  concentrates,  to  the 
leaping-point,  in  the  somewhat  weakly 
diffused  nature  of  the  youth,  the  dormant 
elements  of  a  dark  humor  akin  to  her 
own.  Two  years  after  his  father's  murder, 
presumably  at  the  instigation  of  his  an- 
cestral enemies,  the  young  lieutenant  is 
returning  home  in  the  company  of  two 
humorously  conventional  English  people, 
himself  now  half  Parisianized  with  an  im- 
mense natural  cheerfulness,  and  willing  to 
believe  an  account  of  the  crime  which  re- 
lieves those  hated  Barricini  of  all  com- 
plicity in  its  guilt.  But  from  the  first, 
Colomba,  with  **  voice  soft  and  musical," 
is  at  his  side,  gathering  every  accident 
and  echo  and  circumstance,  the  very  light- 
est circumstance,  into  the  chain  of  neces- 
sity which  draws  him  to  the  action  every 
one  at  home  expects  of  him  as  the  head  of 
his  race.  He  is  not  unaware.  Her  very 
silence  on  the  matter  speaks  so  plainly. 
'*  You  are  forming  me  !  "  he  admits. 
"  Well  1  •  Hot  shot,  or  cold  steel  I '  —  you 
see  I  have  not  forgotten  my  Corsican.'* 
More  and  more  as  he  goes  on  his  way 
with  her,  he  finds  himself  accessible  to  the 
damning  thoughts  he  has  so  long  com- 
bated. In  horror,  he  tries  to  disperse 
them  by  the  memory  of  his  comrades  in 
the  regiment,  the  drawing-rooms  of  Paris, 
the  English  lady  who  has  promised  to  be 
bis  bride,  and  will  shortly  visit  him  in  the 


humble  manoir  of  his  ancestors.    From 
his  first  step  among  them  the  villagers  of 
Pietranera,  divided  already  into  two  rival 
camps,  are  watching  him  in  suspense  — 
Pietranera,  perched   among  those    deep 
forests  where  the  stifled  sense  of  violent 
death  is  everywhere.    Colomba  places  in 
his  hands  the  little  chest  which  contains 
the  father's  shirt  covered  with  great  spots 
of  blood.    '*  Behold  the  lead  that  struck 
him  I"  and   she   laid   on  the  shirt  two 
rusted  bullets.    **  Orso  I  you  will  avenge 
him!"    She  embraces  him  with  a  kind 
of  madness,  kisses  wildly  the  bullets  and 
the  shirt,  leaves  him  with  the  terrible  rel- 
ics already  exerting  their  mystic  power 
upon  him.     It  is  as  if  in  the  nineteenth 
centurv  a  giri,  amid  Christian  habits,  had 
gone  back  to  that  primitive  old  pagan 
version  of  the  story  of  the  Grail,  which 
identifies  it  not  with  the  most  precious 
blood,  but  only  with  the  blood  of  a  mur- 
dered   relation    cryins^    for    vengeance. 
Awake  at  last  in  his  old  chamber  at  Pie- 
tranera, the  house  of  the  Barricini  at  the 
other  end  of   the  square,  with  its  rival 
tower  and   rudely   carved   escutcheons, 
stares   him  in    the  face.    His   ancestral 
enemy  is  there,  an  aged  man  now,  but 
with  two  well-grown  sons,  like  two  stupid 
dumb  animals,  whose  innocent  blood  will 
soon  be  on  bis  so   oddly    lighted    con- 
science. At  tiroes,  his  better  hope  seemed 
to  lie  in  picking  a  quarrel  and  killing  at 
least  in  fair  fight,  one  of  these  two  stupid 
dumb  animals ;  with  rude  ill-suppressed 
laughter  one  day,  as  they  overhear  Colom- 
ba's violent  utterances  at  a  funeral  feast, 
for  she  is   a   renowned  improvisatrice* 
*'Your  father  is  an  old  man,"  he  finds 
himself  saying,  **  I  could  crush  with  my 
hands.    'Tis  for  you  I  am  destined,  for 
you  and  your  brother ! "    And  if  it  is  by 
course  of  nature  that  the  old  man  dies  not 
long  after  the  murder  of  these  sons  (self- 
provoked  after  all),  dies  a  fugitive  at  Pisa, 
as  it  happens,  by  an  odd  accident,  in  the 
presence  of  Colomba,  no  violent  death  by 
Orso's  own  hand  could  have  been  more 
to  her  mind.    In  that  last  hard  page  of 
M^rim^e's  story,  mere  dramatic  propriety 
itself  for  a  moment  seems  to  plead  for  the 
forgiveness,  which,  from  Joseph  and  his 
brethren  to  the  present  day,  as  we  know, 
has  been  as  winning  in  story  as  in  actual 
life.    Such  dramatic  propriety,  however, 
was    by  no  means    in    M^rim^e's  way. 
^  What  I  must  have  is  the  hand  that  fired 
the  shot,"  she  had  sung,  **the  eye  that 
guided  it ;  ay  t  and  the  mind  moreover  — « 
the  mind,  which  had  conceived  the  deed !  ** 
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And  DOW,  it  is  id  idiotic  terror,  a  fugitive 
from  Orso's  vengeance,  that  the  last  of 
the  Banicini  is  dying. 

£xagg;erated  art,  you  think.  But  it 
was  precisely  such  exagg:erated  art,  in- 
tense, unrelieved,  an  art  of  fierce  colors, 
that  is  needed  by  those  who  are  seeking 
in  art,  as  I  said  of  M^rim^e,  a  kind  of 
artificial  stimulus.  And  if  his  style  is 
still  impeccably  correct,  cold-blooded, 
impersonal,  as  impersonal  as  that  of  Scott 
himself,  it  does  but  conduce  the  better  to 
bis  one  exclusive  aim.  It  is  like  the  pol- 
ish of  the  stiletto  Colomba  carried  under 
her  mantle,  or  the  beauty  of  the  firearms, 
that  beauty  coming  of  nice  adaptation  to 
purpose,  which  she  understood  so  well  ^- 
a  task  characteristic  also  of  M^rim^  him- 
self, a  sort  of  fanatic  joy  in  the  perfect 
pistol-shot,  at  its  height  in  the  singular 
story  he  has  translated  from  the  Russian 
of  Pouchkine.  Those  raw  colors  he  pre- 
ferred ;  Spanish,  Oriental,  African,  per- 
haps, irritant  certainly  to  cisalpine  eyes, 
he  undoubtedly  attained  the  coloring  you 
associate  with  sunstroke,  only  possible 
under  a  sun  \n  which  dead  things  rot 
quickly. 

Pity  and  terror,  we  know,  go  to  the  mak- 
ing of  the  essential  tragic  sense.  In 
M^rim^e,  certainly,  we  have  all  its  terror, 
but  without  the  pity.  Saint-Clair,  the  con- 
sent of  his  mistress  barely  attained  at 
last,  rushes  madly  on  self-destruction,  that 
be  may  die  with  the  taste  of  his  great 
love  fresh  on  his  lips.  AH  the  grotesque 
accidents  of  violent  death  he  records  with 
visual  exactness,  and  no  pains  to  relieve 
them ;  the  ironic  indifiEerence,  for  instance, 
with  which,  on  the  scaffold  or  the  battle- 
field, a  man  will  seem  to  grin  foolishly  at 
the  ugly  rents  through  which  his  life  has 
passed.  Seldom  or  never  has  the  mere 
peD  of  a  writer  taken  us  so  close  to  the 
cannon's  mouth  as  in  the  '*  Taking  of  the 
Redoubt,"  while  "Matteo  Falcone"  — 
twenty-five  short  pages  —  is  perhaps  the 
cruellest  story  in  the  world. 

Colomba,  that  strange,  fanatic  being, 
who  has  a  code  of  action,  of  self-respect, 
a  conscience,  all  to  herself,  who,  with  all 
her  virginal  charm  only  does  not  make  you 
hate  her,  is,  in  truth,  the  tvpe  of  a  sort  of 
humanity  M^riro^e  founa  it  pleasant  to 
dream  of  —  a  humanity  as  alien  as  the 
animals,  with  whose  moral  affinities  to 
man  his  imaginative  work  is  often  directly 
concerned.  Were  they  so  alien  after  all  ? 
Were  there  not  survivals  of  the  old  wild 
creatures  in  the  gentlest,  the  politest  of 
us?  Stories  that  told  of  sudden  freaks 
of  gentle,  polite  natures,  straight  back,  naf 
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into  Paradise,  were  always  welcome  to 
men's  fancies;  and  that  could  only  be 
because  they  found  a  psychologic  truth  in 
them.  With  much  success,  with  a  credi* 
bility  insured  by  his  literary  tact,  Mtfrirode 
tried  his  own  hand  at  such  stories ;  un- 
frocked the  bear  in  the  amorous  young 
Lithuanian  noble,  the  wolf  in  the  revolting 
peasant  of  the  Middle  Age.  There  were 
survivals  surely  in  himself,  in  that  stealthy 
presentment  of  his  favorite  themes,  in  his 
own  art.  You  seem  to  find  your  band  on 
a  serpent,  in  reading  him. 

In  such  survivals,  indeed,  you  see  the 
operation  of  his  favorite  motive,  the  sense 
of  wild  power,  under  a  sort  ot  roasl^  or 
assumed  habit,  realized  as  the  very  genius 
of  nature  itself;  and  that  interest,  with 
some  superstitions  closely  allied  to  it,  the 
belief  in  the  vampire,  for  instance,  is  evi- 
denced especially  in  certain  pretended 
Illyrian  compositions  —  prose  transla- 
tions, the  reader  was  to  understand,  of 
more  or  less  ancient  popular  ballads; 
**  La  Guzla,"  he  called  the  volume,  *'  The 
Lyre,"  as  we  might  say;  only  that  the 
instrument  of  the  Illyrian  minstrel  bad  but 
one  string.  Artistic  deception,  a  trick  of 
which  there  is  something  in  the  historic 
romance  as  such,  in  a  book  like  his  own 
''Chronicle  of  Charles  the  Ninth,"  was 
always  welcome  to  M^rim^e;  it  was  part 
of  the  machinery  of  his  rooted  habit  of 
intellectual  reserve.  A  master  of  irony 
also,  in  '*  Madame  Lucrezia  "  he  seems  to 
wish  to  expose  his  own  method  cynically ; 
to  explain  his  art  —  how  he  takes  you  in 
—  as  a  clever,  confident  conjurer  might 
do.  So  properly  were  the  readers  of  ''  La 
Guzla  "taken  in  that  he  followed  up  bis 
success  in  that  line  by  the  **  Theatre  of 
Clara  Gazul,"  purporting  to  be  from  a  rare 
Spanish  original,  the  work  of  a  nun,  who, 
under  tame,  conventual  reading,  bad  felt 
the  touch  of  mundane,  of  physical  pas- 
sions ;  had  become  a  dramatic  poet,  and 
herself  a  powerful  actress.  It  may  dawn 
on  you  in  reading  her  that  Mdrim^e  was 
a  kind  of  Webster,  but  with  the  superficial 
mildness  of  our  nineteenth  century.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  true  drama  there  is  ever, 
logically  at  least,  the  baHad ;  the  ballad 
dealing  in  a  kind  of  short-hand  (or,  say,  in 
grand,  simple,  universal  outlines)  with 
those  passions,  crimes,  mistakes,  which 
have  a  kind  of  fatality  in  them,  a  kind  of 
necessity  to  come  to  the  surface  of  the 
human  mind,  if  not  to  the  surface  of  our 
ixpsrienci^  as  in  the  case  of  some  fraokly 
supernatural  incidents'  which  M^rlm^ 
re-handled.  Whether  bumaa  love  or 
hatred  has  had  roost  to  do  in  shaping 
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the  universal  fancy  that  the  dead  come 
back,  I  cannot  say.  Certainly  that  old 
ballad  literature  has  instances  in  plenty,  in 
which  the  voice,  the  hand,  the  brief  visit 
from  the  grave,  is  a  natural  response  to 
the  cry  of  the  human  creature.  That 
l^hosts  should  return,  as  they  do  so  often 
in  Mtfrim^e's  fiction,  is  but  a  sort  of  natu- 
ral justice.  Only  in  M^rim^e*s  prose  bal- 
lads, in  those  admirable,  sl)ort,  ballad-like 
stories,  where  every  word  tells,  of  which 
he  was  a  master,  almost  the  inventor,  they 
are  a  kind  of  half-material  ghosts*- a 
vampire  tribe  —  and  never  come  to  do 
people  good ;  congruously  with  the  mental 
constitution  of  the  writer,  which,  alike  in 
fact  and  fiction,  could  hardly  have  horror 
enough  —  theme  after  theme.  M^rim^ 
himself  emphasizes  this  almost  constant 
motive  of  his  fiction  when  he  adds  to  one 
of  his  volumes  of  short  stories  some  let- 
ters on  a  matter  of  fact  —  a  Spanish  bull- 
fight, in  which  those  old  Romans,  he 
regretted,  might  seem,  decadently,  to  have 
survived.  It  is  as  if  you  saw  it.  In  truth, 
M6r\m6e  was  the  unconscious  parent  of 
much  we  may  think  of  dubious  significance 
in  later  French  literature.  It  is  as  if  there 
were  nothing  to  tell  of  in  this  world  but 
various  forms  of  hatred,  and  a  love  that 
is  like  lunacy;  and  the  only  other  world, 
a  world  of  maliciously  active,  hideous, 
dead  bodies. 

Mdrim^e,  a  literary  artist,  was  not  a  man 
who  used  two  words  where  one  would  do 
better,  and  shines  especially  in  those  brief 
compositions  which,  like  a  minute  intaglio, 
reveal  at  a  glance  his  wonderful  faculty  of 
design  and  proportion  in  the  treatment 
of  his  work,  in  which  there  is  not  a  touch 
but  counts.  That  is  an  art  of  which  there 
are  few  examples  in  English,  our  some- 
what diffuse,  or  slipshod,  literary  language 
hardly  lending  itself  to  the  concentration 
of  thought  and  expression,  which  are  of 
the  essence  of  such  writing.  It  is  other- 
wise in  French,  and  if  you  wish  to  know 
what  art  of  that  kind  can  come  to  read 
M^rimde's  little  romances;  best  of  all, 
perhaps,  *•  La  Vdnus  d'llle  "  and  "  Ars^ne 
Guillot."  The  former  is  a  modem  version 
of  the  beautiful  old  story  of  the  ring  given 
to  Venus,  given  to  her,  in  this  case,  by  a 
somewhat  sordid  creature  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  whom  she  looks  on  with 
more  than  disdain.  The  strange  outline 
of  the  Canigou,  one  of  the  most  imposing 
outlying  heights  of  the  Pvrenees,  down  the 
mysterious  slopes  of  which  the  traveller 
has  made  his  way  towards  nightfall  into 
the  great  plain  of  Toulouse,  forms  an  im- 
pressive background,  congruous  with  the 


many  relics  of  irrepressible  old  paganism 
there,  but  in  entire  contrast  to  the  6our- 
^eois  comfort  of  the  place  where  hisjour- 
ney  is  to  end,  the  abode  of  an  aged 
antiquary,  loud  and  bright  just  now  with 
the  celebration  of  a  vulgar,  worldly  mar- 
riage. In  the  midst  of  this  well-being, 
prosaic  in  spite  of  the  neighborhood,  in 
spite  of  the  pretty  old  wedding  customs, 
morsels  of  that  local  color  in  which  Mdri- 
m^e  delights,  the  old  pagan  powers  are 
supposed  to  reveal  themselves  once  more, 
(malignantly,  of  course)  in  the  person  of  a 
magnificent  bronase  statue  of  Venus  re- 
cently unearthed  in  the  antiquary's  gar- 
den. On  her  finger,  by  ill-luck,  the  coarse 
young  bridegroom  on  the  morning  of  his 
marriage  places  for  a  moment  the  bridal 
ring  only  too  effectually  (the  bronze  hand 
closes,  like  a  wilful,  living  one,  upon  it), 
and  dies,  you  are  to  understand,  in  her 
angry,  metallic  embraces  on  his  marriage 
night  From  the  first,  indeed,  she  had 
seemed  bent  on  crushing  out  men's  de- 
generate bodies  and  souls,  though  the 
supernatural  horror  of  the  tale  is  adroitly 
made  credible  by  a  certain  vagueness  in 
the  events,  whicn  covers  a  quite  natural 
account  of  the  bridegroom's  mysterious 
death. 

The  intellectual  charm  of  literary  work 
so  thoroughly  designed  as  M^rim^e's  de- 
pends in  part  on  the  sense  as  you  read 
hastily  perhaps,  perhaps  in  need  of  pa- 
tience, that  you  are  dealing  with  a  com- 
position, the' full  secret  of  which  is  only  to 
be  attained  in  the  last  paragraph,  that  with 
the  la«t  word  in  mind  you  will  retrace  your 
steps,  more  than  once,  it  may  be,  noting 
then  the  minuter  structure,  also  the  natu- 
ral or  wrought  flowers  bv  the  way.  No- 
where is  such  method  Setter  illustrated 
than  by  another  of  Mtfrimtfe's  quintessen- 
tial pieces,  "  Ars^ne  Guillot,'*  and  here  for 
once  with  a  conclusion  ethically  acceptable 
also.  M^rim^e  loved  surprises  in  human 
nature,  but  it  is  not  often  that  he  surprises 
us  by  tenderness  or  generosity  of  charac- 
ter as  another  master  of  French  fiction, 
M.  Octave  Feuillet,  is  apt  to  do,  and  the 
simple  pathos  of  •*  Ars^ne  Guillot"  gives 
it  a  unique  place  in  M^rim^e's  writings. 
It  maybe  said,  indeed,  that  only  an  es- 
sentially pitiful  nature  could  have  told  the 
exquisitely  cruel  story  of  Matteo  Falcone 
precisely  as  Mdrimee  has  told  it;  and 
those  who  knew  him  testify  abundantly  to 
his  own  capacity  for  generous  friendship. 
He  was  no  more  wanting  than  others  in 
those  natural  sympathies  (sending  tears  to 
the  eves  at  the  sight  of  suffering  age  or 
childnood)  which  happily  are  no  extraor« 
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.dinary  compooeot  in  men's  natures.  It 
was,  perhaps,  no  fitting  return  for  a  friend- 
ship of  over  thirty  years  to  publish  posthu- 
mously those  '*  Lettres  h  une  Inconnue," 
which  reveal  that  reserved, sensitive,  self- 
centred  nature,  a  little  pusillanimously  in 
the  power,  at  the  disposition  of  another. 
For  just  there  lies  the  interest,  the  psy- 
chological interest,  of  those  letters.  An 
amateur  of  power,  of  the  spectacle  of 
power  and  force,  followed  minutely  but 
without  sensibility  on  his  part,  with  a  kind 
of  cynic  pride  rather  for  the  mainspring 
of  his  method,  both  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression, you  find  him  here  taken  by  sur- 
prise at  last,  and  somewhat  humbled,  by 
an  unsuspected  force  of  affection  in  him- 
self. His  correspondent,  unknown  but  for 
these  letters  except  just  by  name,  figures 
in  them  as,  in  truth,  a  being  only  too  much 
like  himself  seen  from  one  side  reflects 
his  taciturnity,  his  touchiness,  his  incre- 
dulity except  for  self-torment.  Agitated, 
dissatisfied,  he  is  wrestling  in  her  with 
himself,  his  own  difficult  qualities.  He 
demands  from  her  a  freedom,  a  frankness, 
he  would  have  been  the  last  to  grant.  It 
is  by  first  thoughts,  of  course,  that  what  is 
forcible  and  effective  in  human  nature,  the 
force,  therefore,  of  carnal  love,  discovers 
itself;  and  for  her  first  thoughts  M^rim^e 
is  always  pleading,  but  always  complain- 
ing that  he  gets  only  her  second  thoughts ; 
the  thoughts,  that  is,  of  a  reserved,  self- 
limiting  nature,  well  under  the  yoke*  of 
convention,  like  his  own.  Strange  con<> 
junction !  At  the  beginning  of  the  corre- 
spondence h£  3eemA  to  have  been  seeking 
only  a  fine  intellectual  companionship; 
the  lady,  perhaps,  looking  for  something 
warmer.  Towards  such  companionship 
that  likeness  to  himself  in  her  might  have 
been  helpful,  but  was  not  enough  of  a 
complement  to  his  own  nature  to  be 
anything  but  an  obstruction  in  love ;  and 
it  is  to  that,  little  by  little,  that  his  hu- 
mor turns.  He  **  the  Megalopsychus^  as 
Aristotle  defines  him — acquires  all  the 
lover's  humble  habits;  himself  displays 
all  the  tricks  of  love,  its  casuistries,  its 
exigency,  its  superstitions,  ay,  even  its 
vulgarities;  involves  with  the  significance 
of  his  own  genius  the  mere  hazards  and 
inconsequence  of  a  perhaps  average  na- 
ture ;  but  too  late  in  the  day  —  the  years. 
After  the  attractions  and  repulsions  of 
half  a  lifetime,  they  are  but  friends,  and 
might  forget  to  be  that,  but  for  his  death, 
clearly  presaged  in  his  last  weak,  touching 
letter,  just  two  hours  before.  There,  too, 
had  been  the  blind  and  naked  force  of 
nature  and  circumstance,  surprising  him 
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in   the  uncontrollable   movements  of  hrs 
own  so  carefully  guarded  heart. 

The  intimacy,  the  effusion,  the  so  freely 
exposed  personality  of  those  letters  does 
but  emphasize  the  tact  that  impersonality 
was,  in  literary  art,  M^rimtfe's  central  aim. 
Personality  versus  impersonality  in  art: 
how  much  or  how  little  of  one's  self  one 
may  put  into  one's  work;  whether  any- 
thing at  all  of  it ;  whether  one  can  put 
there  anything  else  ;  is  clearly  a  far-reach- 
ing and  complex  question.  Serviceable 
as  the  basis  of  a  precautionary  maxim 
towards  the  conduct  of  our  work,  self- 
effacement,  or  impersonality,  in  literary  or 
artistic  creation,  is,  perhaps,  after  all,  as 
little  possible  as  a  strict  realism.  "  It  has 
always  been  my  rule  to  put  nothing  of 
myself  into  my  works,"  says  another 
great  master  of  French  prose,  Gustave 
Flaubert,  but  luckily,  as  we  may  think, 
often  failed  in  thus  enacing  himself,  as  he 
too  was  aware.  '*  It  has  always  been  xaj^ 
rule  to  put  nothing  of  myself  into  my 
works  "  (to  be  disinterested  in  his  literary 
creations,  so  to  speak)  *'yet  I  have  pat 
much  of  myself  into  them;"  and  where 
he  failed  M^rim^e  succeeded.  There  they 
stand  —  Carmen,  Colomba,  the  **  False'' 
Demetrius  —  as  detached  from  him  as 
from  each  other,  with  no  more  filial  like- 
ness to  their  maker  than  if  they  were  tiie 
work  of  another  person.  And  to  his 
method  of  conception,  M^riro^e's  much- 
prai^ed  literary  style,  his  method  of 
expression,  is  strictly  conformable  —  im- 
personal in  its  beauty,  the  perfection  of 
nobody's  style — thus  vindicating  anew 
by  its  very  impersonality  that  much- worn, 
but  not  untrue  saying,  that  the  style  is  the 
man ;  a  man,  impassible,  unfamiliar,  im- 
peccable, veiling  a  deep  sense  of  what  is 
forcible,  nay,  terrible,  in  things  under  the 
sort  of  personal  pride  that  makes  a  man  a 
nice  observer  of  all  that  is  most  conven- 
tional. Essentially  unlike  other  people, 
he  is  always  fastioiously  in  the  fashion  — 
an  expert  in  all  the  little,  half-contemptu- 
ous elegancies  of  which  it  is  capable. 
M^rim^e's  superb  self  effacement,  his  iro« 
personality,  is  itself  but  an  effective  per- 
sonal trait,  and  transferred  to  art,  becomes 
a  markedly  peculiar  quality  of  literary 
beauty.  For,  in  truth,  this  creature  of 
disillusion  who  had  no  care  for  half-lights, 
and,  like  his  creations,  had  no  atmosphere 
about  him,  gifted  as  he  was  with  pure 
mind^  with  the  quality  which  secures 
flawless  literary  structure,  had,  on  the 
other  hand,  nothing  of  what  we  call  soui 
in  literature;  hence,  also,  that  singular 
harshness  in  his  ideal,  as  if,  in  theological 
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language,  he  were  iacapable  of  grace.  He 
has  none  of  those  subjectivities,  colorings, 
peculiarities  of  mental  refraction,  which 
necessitate  varieties  oi  style  —  could  we 
spare  such  ?— and  render  the  perfections 
of  it  no  merely  negative  qualities.  There 
are  masters  of  French  prose  whose  art 
has  begun  where  the  art  of  M^rim^  leaves 
ofiE. 


From  The  Comhill  Maxaxine. 
MY  TUTORSHIP. 

The  sleepy  little  town,  of  Beilangen 
wakes  up  for  half  an  hour  about  midday. 
I  had  observed  its  habits,  having  been 
there  three  long  summer  days  with  noth- 
ing more  pressing  to  do  than  to  think 
what  to  do  next.  As  the  Postwagen 
comes  slowly  forth  from  its  mews  into  the 
main  street,  and  takes  up  its  position  in 
front  of  the  post-office,  every  person  who 
is  sufficiently  awake  strolls  at  least  as  far 
as  his  doorway  to  watch  it  load  and  de- 
part* A  few  of  the  more  energetic- draw 
near  and  stare  at  it,  the  women  knitting, 
the  men  with  their  hands  in  their  pock- 
ets. 

This  day  1  was  part  of  the  stirring  spec- 
tacle, for  I  was  in  my  seat  ready  to  start 
for  Frankfort.  Our  Postwagen  was  con- 
structed to  stifle  four  persons  inside,  while 
it  reserved  the  luxury  of  air  for  two  pas- 
sengers by  the  side  of  the  driver.  I  had 
in  the  morning  booked  one  of  these  out- 
side seats,  and  as  I  sat  aloft  I  was  specu- 
lating on  the  chance  of  having  for  my 
neighbor  a  young  fellow  of  about  my  own 
age  who  was  standing  not  far  off. 
.  I  had  be-sn  watching  him  for  some 
minutes,  and  had  just  decided  that  he  was 
possibly  English,  that  he  probably  took 
life  easily,  aAd  that  he  certainly  had  no 
interest  whatever,  for  this  day  at  least,  in 
the  coach  or  its  journey,  when  he  suddenly 
unsettled  that  part  of  my  conclusion  the 
evidence  for  which  was  apparentlv  the 
strongest.  Unobserved  b^  me,  an  elderly 
gentleman  had  climbed  into  the  vacant 
seat  at  my  side.  The  young  man  came 
quietly  forward,  and  in  polite  terms  laid 
claim  to  it*  The  stranger  took  not  the 
least  notice  of  the  suggestion,  but  con- 
tinued to  settle  himself  in  comfort.  The 
young  man  repeated  his  remonstrance, 
producing  at  the  same  time  from  his 
pocket  an  indefeasible  title  in  a  receipt 
which  bore  upon  it  the  number  of  his  seat. 
Now  a  guttural  language  is  admirably 
adapted  to  express  linguistic   rudeness, 


but  when  the  language  is  suppressed,  so 
that  mere  gutturality  (so  to  speak)  remains, 
rudeness  perhaps  reaches  its  highest  ex- 
pression. The  speech  of  the  elder  gen- 
tleman was  non-articulate,  but  the  sound 
forcibly  declared  his  intention  of  pleasing 
himself  as  theMnore  important  of  the  two 
persons  concerned. 

My  young  friend  (for  so,  through  human 
sympathy,  I  had  begun  to  regard  htm) 
retired  in  profound  silence,  but  I  coula 
see  he  was  not  discomfited.  When  the 
driver  appeared,  he  advanced  and  lodged 
a  formal  appeal.  But  the  driver  was  by 
nature  or  circumstance  an  unjust  judge. 
Unable  to  deny  the  validity  of  the  receipt, 
he  traversed  the  general  merits  of  the 
case.  Raising  his  voice  to  reach  the 
bystanders,  he  explained  that  the  elder 
gentleman  was  a  frequent  if  not  an  imme- 
morial passenger,  and  that  they  saw  before 
them  no  less  a  man  than  Herr  Goldfuss, 
one  of  the  richest,  and  (consequently)  one 
of  the  most  worthy  burghers  ot  Frankfort, 
banker,  councillor,  ex-deputy,  etc.  The 
voice  of  the  people  was  naturally  with  the 
claimant  in  possession.  The  young  man« 
in  a  beautiful  but  reprehensible  spirit  of 
meekness,  surrendered.  He  swung  a 
small  portmanteau  o£E  the  roof,  singing 
out  cheerily,  *'  No  matter ;  to-morrow  will 
do  as  well  for  me." 

He  was  walking  placidly  down  the 
street,  when  something  roused  the  great 
banker  at  my  side.  Turning  q«rtcklv 
round,  he  seemed  at  first  about  to  bespeak 
the  driver,  then  he  looked  wistfully  after 
his  retreating  rival,  and  finally,  accom- 
plishing a  rapid  descent,  actually  ran  after 
him.  I  had  heard  of  the  simplicitv  and 
goodness  of  the  German  nature,  out  I 
confess  that  I  was  surprised  to  witness 
such  a  sudden  revulsion.  Here  was  a 
gentleman  whose  merits  had  by  acclama- 
tion confirmed  him  in  a  seat  which  his 
own  enterprise  had  secured,  and  he  was 
unable  to  enjoy  his  triumph.  He  was 
melted  by  the  forbearance  of  his  adversary. 
Again  I  had  miscalculated.  Instead  of 
placing,  as  I  expected,  a  friendly  hand 
upon  his  shoulder  and  pressing  him  to 
return,  he  made,  to  my  surprise,  a  clutch 
at  his  luggage,  and  violently  wrested  it 
from  his  grasp.  A  breach  of  the  profound 
peace  of  Beilangen  seemed  inevitable,  and 
the  younger  man  was  well  built  for  hostil- 
ities. But  his  calm  was  imperturbable. 
He  stooped  down  and  for  a  moment  crit- 
ically examined  the  portmanteau,  and  then, 
raising  his  hat,  walked  quietly  back  and 
—  took  his  seat. 

I  think  the  elder  had  a  vision  of  what 
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was  about  to  happen,  for  he  made  what 
haste  he  could.  But  he  had  to  bring  up 
his  baggage.  He  now  gratuitously  made 
it  evident  to  us  that  he  was  devoid  of  the 
sense  of  humor.  Instead  of  accepting 
the  event  complacently,  he  stood  below 
and  spouted  up  a  fountain  of  most  inap- 
propriate calumnies.  The  miscellaneous 
charges  of  being  an  Englishman,  and  ^n 
unmannered  puppy,  and  an  imbecile, 
passed  without  challenge.  Once  only, 
when  accused  of  harboring  a  felonious 
intent,  the  young  man  opened  his  lips,  and 
answered  that  he  had  already  apologized 
for  portmanteaus  being  so  fatally  alike, 
and  he  could  say  no  more.  As  the  driver 
did  not  see  his  way  to  interfere,  and  had 
not  materials  for  a  second  speech,  the 
wrathful  banker,  calumnious  to  the  last, 
took  a  seat  inside,  in  the  oppressive  com- 
pany of  three  women  and  a  baby,  and  the 
Postwagen  started. 

I  need  not  say  that  this  little  interlude 
interested  me  in  my  companion.  I  had 
always  admired  the  first  Napoleon  for  his 
reputed  gift  of  organizing  victory  out  of 
defeat,  and  I  confessed  to  myself  that  I 
should  have  been  quite  unequal  to  that 
neat  stroke  of  strategy.  After  we  had 
enjoyed  the  zest  of  it,  first  separately  and 
then  together — for  each  had  caught  the 
other  smiling  to  himself  —  we  fell  natu- 
raUy  into  conversation.  He  was  English, 
but  having  been  partly  educated  in  Ger- 
many, as  I  myself  had  been,  he  was  no 
stranger  in  the  land.  After  a  while,  as  we 
grew  more  confidential,  he  told  me  that  he 
began  tofear  he  had  bought  his  little  tri- 
umph too  dearly. 

**  I  had  really,'*  he  said,  *'  not  set  my 
heart  on  getting  my  way,  till  the  driver 
made  it  a  question  of  personal  merit. 
Then,  of  course,  1  knew  he  had  been 
bribed,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  have 
the  seat.  I  had  already  remarked  a  very 
brotherly  likeness  between  our  bags  as 
they  were  lying  together  on  the  pavement, 
and  just  then  the  idea  struck  me  of  troll- 
ing tor  the  old  gentleman.  There  was  no 
resisting  it.  I  felt  sure  he  would  follow 
the  bait.  I  caught  him  pretty  neatly,  but 
it  is  unfortunate,  for  I  was  just  on  my  way 
to  take  a  tutorship  in  his  family.  They 
are  expecting  my  arrival  this  very  evening. 
1  have  his  letter  in  my  pocket.'* 

"  And  you  knew  him  ?" 

"Not  till  the  driver  proclaimed  his 
name  to  the  assembled  populace.  Then 
it  was  too  late ;  the  plan  was  matured. 
iStop  —  I'm  not  sure,  but  I  think  knowing 
him  seemed  at  the  moment  to  heighten  the 
humor  of  it.*'. 


We  agreed  that  it  was  a  very  awkward 
situation.     We  began  to  moralize. 

'*  Now  if,"  I  suggested,  *'you  had  beeo 
a  polite  young  man,  and  not  only,  like  the 
Athenians,  had  known  what  was  due  to 
age,  but,  like  the  Lacedaemonians,  had 
practised  it,  how  would  the  case  then 
stand  ?  " 

'*A  hollow  truce,  I  suspect,  pending 
further  encroachments.  If  I  had  given 
up  just  now  and  waited  for  to-morrow, 
there  would  not  have  appeared  in  my  gra- 
cious manner,  when  I  rejoined  him  at 
Frankfort,  the  smallest  sign  that  I  had 
ever  set  eyes  on  him  before.  He  would 
not  have  reminded  me.  So  we  should 
have  started  fair,  with  a  slight  balance  in 
my  favor.  But  now  it  is  I  that  have 
offended.  Men  don*t  like  being  mated  in 
one  move  by  a  gambit.  What  do  yon 
think?  Could  I  disguise  myself  —  dye 
my  hair  —  stain  the  ruddy  beauty  of  my 
complexion  ?  ** 

He  took  the  letter  from  his  pocket,  and 
passed  it  to  me  to  read.  There  it  was 
certainly ;  he  was  expected  by  Herr  Gold- 
fuss  that  vtty  evening.  He  was  to  live  in 
his  house.  His  pupil  was  to  be  a  boy  of 
fifteen,  the  only  son  at  home,  to  whom  he 
was  to  impart  the  English  language  and 
itshighworthy  literature. 

The  terms  were  generous,  and  there  was 
a  friendly  tone  in  the  letter  which  seemed 
a  promise  of  good  treatment  in  ev&ry 
respect.  I  was  commenting  on  these 
advantages  when  he  stopped  me  suddenly 
by  saying  that  he  had  an  inspiration. 
VVould  I  take  his  place  as  tutor?  The 
idea  seemed  to  me  at  the  moment  so  gro- 
tesoue  that  I  laughed  outright.  The  laugh 
evidently  vexed  him,  for  he  hastened  to 
add,  in  the  tone  of  apology,  that  ideas 
always  smote  him  so  suddenly  that  he 
sometimes  forgot  to  feel  his  way  before 
giving  them  utterance.  It  had  struck  him 
that  possibly  I  might  be  one  who  held 
himself  above  a  tutorship,  so  I  began  to 
dJscuss  the  question  with  him  seriously. 
In  the  interval  he  had  quite  decided  that 
he  neither  could  nor  would  present  him- 
self at  that  house  in  Frankfort.  The  post 
then  was  ruled  vacant.  In  respect  of 
qualification  we  found  by  comparison  that 
we  two  were  interchangeable  almost  abso- 
lutely at  par,  as  the  only  proviso  which 
Herr  Goldfuss  had  laid  down  was  that  his 
tutOE  should  be  a  well-educated  English 
gentleman,  and  be  familiar  with  the  Ger- 
man language.  Therefore  I  was  a  fit  and 
proper  person  to  assume  the  post.  Lastly 
I  reflected  (but  this  within  myself)  that  to 
I  live  for  a  month  at  free  quarters  would 
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andoobtedly  solve  a  difficalty  which  had 
caused  me  some  perplexity.  So  the  up- 
shot of  it  was  that  I  accepted  the  proposal 
unconditionally. 

Now  1  dare  say  it  may  be  in  the  evil 
thoug[hts  of  many  that  this  was  a  very 
wicked  conspiracy  of  ours.  All  I  can  say 
in  deprecation  is  this.  We  were  unaware 
that  in  any  country  it  is  an  illegal  act  to 
accept  a  tutorship  which  has  not  been 
offered  to  you.  I  roust  also  explain  that 
I  had  not  at  the  time  read  that  remark  of 
VioLVs,  the  profound  truth  of  which  1  fully 


recognize  now :  — 


Disguise,  I  see  thou  art  a  wickedness 
Wherein  the  pregnant  enemy  does  much. 

Notwithstanding,  it  were  foolish  to  deny 
that  the  frolicsome  spirit  of  adventure  was 
present  with  us  at  the  hearing  of  the  case, 
sitting  in  banco  with  us,  and  making  sug- 
gestions unfavorable  to  the  gravity  of  our 
judicial  tribunal.  I  might  even  go  farther 
and  admit  that  the  brilliancy  of  the  idea 
charmed  us  the  more  as  we  turned  it  about 
and  looked  at  it  under  various  lights. 

There  were  now  certain  practical  ques- 
tions to  be  considered.  We  were  bound 
to  exchange  names.  This  was  soon 
effected.  I  parted  with  mine  —  Geoffrey 
St.  John  —  the  more  cheerfully  because  it 
was  a  name  that  iihe  German  mind  was  un- 
able to  assimilate,  and  I  had  found  it  in 
that  country  a  great  encumbrance ;  and  he 
lent  me  his-^  Walter  Brandt  —  which  was 
much' more  convenient  for  international 
use.  We  did  not  forget  to  transfer  card- 
cases  also.  I  did  not  so  clearly  gain  by 
the  next  exchange,  but  it  was  quite  neces- 
sary. I  had  a  **  presentation  **  watch 
(modesty  forbids  my  describing  the  occa- 
sion) bearing  my  crest  and  name  conspic- 
uously engraved  upon  it.  The  new 
Geonrey  St.  John  at  first  stoutly  refused 
to  possess  this  memorial,  even  for  the 
month  whicfi  we  assigned  in  our  thoughts 
as  the  uttermost  limit  of  the  period  during 
which  our  masquerade  was  destined  to 
last,  but  I  insisted  that  it  passed  by  in- 
heritance with  the  name,  ancfwas  too  obvi- 
ous a  proof  of  identity  to  remain  in  strange 
hands.  As  I  was  inexorable  on  this  point, 
he  gave  in.  I  did  not  fear  being  betrayed 
by  my  linen,  that  common  informer,  for 
having  discovered  by  induction  that  laun- 
dresses are  illiterate,  I  had  long  since 
given  up  inscribing  my  name  on  my  ap- 
parel, and  had  adopted  instead  a  hideous 
but  striking  device  in  marking-ink,  which 
better  denoted  my  personality. 

As  our  journey  drew  near  its  close  we 
began  to  cast  about  for  secret  ways  of 


meeting  and  communicating.  It  was  re- 
solved that  the  PosU  Resttmft  was  a  tried 
and  a  trusty  institution  worthy  of  sup- 
port. Resolved  further,  that  as  to  meet- 
ings we  were  to  find  or  make  our  oppor- 
tunities as  we  might ;  while  as  to  greetings, 
in  the  market  place  or  any  other  resort  of 
men,  they  must  be  strictly  forsworn. 

When  we  all  descended  together  with 
our  baggage  at  the  post-office  my  com- 
posure was  severely  tried.  My  friend  ad- 
vanced towards  my  patron,  saying  as  he 
gravely  saluted  him,  **  Worthy  sir,  I  find 
that  this  gentleman  is  a  member  of  your 
family.  I  have  ventured  to  charge  him 
with  my  apologies  to  you  in  so  far  as  they 
are  due.'*  Thereupon  he  handed  him  my 
card,  and  bowing  with  timid  politeness  to 
me^  walked  away.  The  banker  tore  the 
card  angrily  through,  and  flung  it  on  the 
pavement. '  Then  he  turned  to  me  for  an 
explanation.  I  conceived  that  after  his 
violence  towards  the  card  it  would  have 
been  indelicate  on  my  part  to  press  upon 
him  the  apology  with  which  (by  hypothe- 
sis) I  was  charged,  and  I  thereK)re  merely 
uttered  the  name  '*  Walter  Brandt.** 

The  object  of  my  friend*s  demonstration 
had  been,  as  I  quickly  perceived,  to  cover 
my  advance.  I  was  duly  grateful  for  the 
escape  it  afforded  me  from  the  necessity 
of  alluding  to  the  events  of  the  afternoon  ; 
but  how  far  Herr  Gold  fuss  believed  that 
I  had  really  ranged  myself  on  his  side  in 
the  quarrel,  and  that  out  of  consideration 
for  tlie  honor  of  the  family,  I  could  not 
tell.  He  gave  me  a  most  friendly  wel- 
come, and  took  me  at  once  under  his  pro- 
tection in  quite  a  fatherly  manner. 

That  evening,  before  I  retired  to  my 
room,  no  ceremony  had  been  omitted 
which  could  make  my  installation  com- 
plete. I  was  the  tutor  in  a  family.  The 
dream  of  such  a  transformation  had  been 
so  far  from  my  morning  thoughts  that  I 
had  to  sit  down  and  carefully  account  for 
myself.  How  much  of  myself  had  I 
parted  with?  How  much  remained?  I 
was  most  certainly  not  in  the  habit  of 
changing  my  profession  at  an  hour's  no- 
tice. For  seven  years  I  had  been  an  offi- 
cer of  engineers,  and  for  the  four  years 
previous  had  thought  about  little  else 
than  how  to  become  one.  I  had  not  re- 
signed the  service,  or  deserted,  and  yet 
here  I  was  what  I — or  certainly  we  — 
should  a  fortnight  before  have  been  calling 
"a  poor  devil  of  a  tutor.**  I  fancied  the 
news  of  it  reaching  the  mess-room*  Then 
immediately  it  struck  me  how  accurately 
the  practised  intelligence  of  the  corps, 
after  the  first  burst  of  incrffduHty  had 
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subsided,  would  guess  the  true  reason. 
And  1  sorrowluliy  admitted  to  myself  that 
it  was  indeed  disease  of  the  purse  which 
mainly  had  induced  me  to  seek  the  shelter 
of  this  house  as  a  convalescent's  home. 
Fortunately,  I  reflected,  the  malady  was 
not  chronic.  The  truth  (which  should  be 
told  as  a  warning  to  others)  was  shortly 
this.  Having  two  months*  leave,  I  had 
taken  my  father's  advice  and  come  abroad, 
and  a  special  reason  connected  with  my 
profession  had  directed  me  to  Germany. 
The  cheque  which  had  accompanied  the 
advice  was  calculated  to  bear  me  bravely 
for  two  months.  But  in  the  course  of  one 
disastrous  evening  at  Homburg  nearly 
four-fifths  of  its  total  amount  was  ab- 
sorbed. It  is  true  that  the  great  quicksand 
which  formerly  existed  at  Homburg  has 
been  removed ;  but  there  are  spots,  hardly 
distinguishable  by  the  eye,  where  the  soil 
is  still  absorbent  I  had  suffered  a  serious 
reverse ;  I  was  not,  however,  utterly  beat- 
en, but  only  (as  I  have  described  myself 
at  Beilangen)  thinking  what  to  do  next. 
My  original  intention  had  been  to  spend 
part  of  my  holiday  in  the  Black  Forest 
and  the  remainder  in  Frankfort.  I  had  to 
resign  altogether  the  thought  of  the  For- 
est, which  I  did  with  a  heart-wasting  sigh, 
and  having  no  other  place  in  .mind  I  let 
myself  drift  towards  Frankfort.  Drifting 
has  its  dangers.  I  had  been  caught  by  an 
eddy  and  flung  up  upon  a  bare  tutorship. 
But,  vittim  as  I  felt  at  that  moment,  to 
the  whirligig  of  fate,  I  could  not  in  my 
heart  accuse  it,  coming  at  such  an  oppor- 
tune time.  So  I  took  '* fortune's  alms" 
with  a  good  grace,  and  determined  that  I 
would  do  this  novel  outpost  duty  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  and  above  all  with 
military  composure. 

It  did  not  take  me  long  to  discern  that 
I  was  stationed  in  a  delightful  family.  It 
was  difficult  to  believe  that  Herr  Goldfuss 
was  the  same  man  who  had  made  the  an- 
gels weep,  and  young  men  laugh,  at  Bei- 
langen.  He  was  a  magnate  accustomed 
to  his  own  way,  and  it  was  written  on  his 
face  that  he  might  be  imperious  if 
thwarted,  but  in  family  life  he  showed  no 
sign  of  selfishness  or  ill-temper.  Towards 
his  daughter,  who  guided  the  house,  his 
ways  were  most  gentle,  though  their  dis- 
course together  was  full  of  life  and  spirit. 
He  denied  her  nothing,  not  even  the  last 
word.  The  young  boy  Friedrich,  my  pu- 
pil, shared  with  her  his  father's  fondness, 
and  might  have  been  spoilt  if  he  had  not 
been  of  good  stuff.  He  and  I  became 
friends  at  first  sight.  He  was  joyous  and 
open-hearted  as  well  as  intelligent,  and  had 


received  a  most  liberal  endowment  of  good 
looks.  My  tutorial  duties  were  sheer 
pleasure.  We  rose  early  and  took  a  brisk 
ride  together.  After  breakfast  we  worked 
with  such  good  will  that  he  promised  sooo 
to  lay  up  a  very  useful  store  of  English , 
the  success  of  my  system,  I  imagine,  be- 
ing  greatly  due  to  the  fact  that  I  invariably 
passed  quickly,  and  without  discussion, 
over  grammatical  difficulties.  After  an 
early  lunch,  we  were  free  of  each  other, 
but  it  was  seldom  we  did  not,  from  choice, 
fleet  the  afternoons  together. 

I  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  boy's  com- 
panionship. Yet,  curiously  enough,  it 
was  through  him  that  I  first  came  to  feel 
the  inconvenience,  and,  as  time  went  on, 
the  discredit,  of  personating  in  that  house 
another  character  than  my  own.  Fried- 
rich  had  an  elder  brother,  who  was  away 
on  duty  with  his  regiment,  and  this  stirred 
in  him  an  eager  desire  to  learn  all  about 
military  life.  Arms,  accoutrements,  rank, 
drill,  tactics,  fortification,  all  powerfully 
interested  him,  and  his  curiosity  turned 
continually  to  me  for  enlightenment. 
Pleased  as  I  should  have  been  to  gratify 
his  enthusiasm,  I  was  of  course  obliged 
to  answer  after  the  manner  of  an  ignorant 
civilian.  One  day  I  suppose  I  had  over- 
acted the  part,  for  after  having  in  vain 
tried  to  extract  from  me  some  information 
about  the  ways  of  life  amongst  English 
officers,  he  gave  up  in  despair,  saying  re- 
proachfully, *'Then  don't  you  knov  any 
at  all?"  The  fact  being  that  I  knew  at 
this  time  very  few  men  who  were  not 
in  the  service,  I  suddenly  realized  what 
a  false  traitor  I  was.  I  had  not  expected 
to  be  led  to  disavow  myself  so  com- 
pletely, and  it  would  have  been  a  relief 
to  me  at  that  moment  to  throw  off  my  dis- 
guise. 

Our  evenings  were  passed  in  the  hap- 
piest fashion.  The  banker  left  quite 
behind  him  all  cares  of  business,  and  en- 
joyed with  single  heart  the  refined  pleas- 
ures of  his  home.  We  were  generally 
alone.  He  passionately  loved  music,  and 
his  daughter  gave  him  liberally  of  the 
best.  The  very  memory  of  those  even- 
ings has  a  rare  charm  for  me.  She  knew 
by  heart  more  svmphonies  and  sonatas 
than  I  was  at  all  aware  that  the  broad 
world  contained,  and  she  would  not  own 
to  knowing  them  at  all  until,  as  she  said, 
she  could  read  them  in  the  dark.  So  the 
lamps  were  hidden  behind  screens  in  the 
back  room,  while  we  sat  or  lay  in  twilight, 
letting  sweet  music  steal  into  our  ears.  I 
got  much  playful  praise  for  my  power  of 
listening,  but  I  have  always  noticed  that 
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men  get  the  most  praise  for  doing  that 
which  they  most  delight  in. 

Meanwhile  I  did  not  lose  sight  of  my 
friend  and  namesake.  He  had  very  soon 
found  employment,  and  decided  to  stay  in 
Frankfort.  His  easy  temper  and  thorough 
good-nature,  no  less  than  his  singular 
swiftness  of  mind,  made  his  society  al- 
ways agreeable  to  me.  Little  notes,  Foste 
Restante^  kept  us  in  touch,  and  I  not  un- 
frequently  looked  in  upon  him  at  his 
lodgings.  I  had,  however,  forgotten  him 
for  two  or  three  days,  when  a  critical 
meeting  took  place.  It  was  the  banker's 
birthday,  and  we  were  to  celebrate  the 
evening  of  this  high  festival  at  the 
Palmengarten*  There  happened  to  be 
that  night  a  more  than  usually  good  selec- 
tion of  music,  and  we  had  chosen  our  table 
in  a  shaded  corner  at  the  right  critical 
distance  from  the  orchestra,  and  were 
prepared  to  sup  royally.  The  banker  had 
withdrawn  for  a  few  minutes  to  give  direc- 
tions within,  when  I  saw  my  namesake 
approaching  with  a  waiter  in  attendance. 
What  their  brief  dialogue  imported  I 
could  not  catch,  but  the  waiter  laid  a  cover 
for  him  at  our  private  table,  and  there  my 
friend,  with  a  grave,  general  salutation, 
seated  himself.  I  confess  I  felt  inwardly 
incensed  at  his  coolness,  but  outwardly  I 
gave  no  sign.  The  banker  soon  returned, 
and  finding  him  there  looked  quickly 
towards  me,  and  asked  me,  courteously, 
but  coldly,  if  I  had  invited  this  new  guest. 
I  answered  that  I  certainly  had  not.  Then 
summoning  a  waiter,  **Pray  at  once  re- 
move,*' he  said,  "  that  plate  from  our  table, 
and  ask  that  gentleman  to  withdraw."  My 
friend,  still  keeping  his  seat,  strove  to 
explain,  but  failed  to  command  an  audi- 
ence. The  banker  was  willing  to  ignore 
him,  but  it  takes  two  not  to  make  a  quar- 
rel. Perhaps  if  the  waiter  had  been  more 
prompt,  the  strife  might  have  been  fore- 
closed, but  unfortunately  Herr  Goldfuss 
was  not  patient,  and  flung  the  intrusive 
plate  to  some  distance  on  the  grass.  At 
this  my  friend,  who  had  been  hitherto 
imperturbable  quite  lost  his  self-control. 

"An  insult r'  he  cried.  •*You  think, 
perhaps,  that  your  age  protects  you  ;  then 
let  your  son  see  to  it  '*  —  at  the  same  time 
striking  me  across  the  cheek  with  the 
gloye  he  held  in  his  hand. 

I  was  pn  my  feet  in  an  instant,  prepared 
to  follow  him  as  he  walked  slowly  from 
the  table  to  a  spot  a  few  vards  distant. 
The  banker  laid  a  firm  hand  on  my  shoul- 
der. 

"  I  forbid  you,"  h^  said, "  as  if  you  were 
my  son,  to  take  up  my  quarrel.     I  am  en- 


titled to  go  so  far.  Explain,  and  if  after 
that  he  thinks  fit  to  strike  you,  act  for 
yourself." 

I  followed  my  assailant,  and  we  walked 
to  a  secluded  part  of  the  garden  in  silence, 
for  I  was  too  angry  and  too  much  puzzled 
to  speak.    When  we  were  quite  alone  — 
"O  man  of  little  guile,"  he  began,  **  why 
drive  me  to  such  fatal  extremity  ?    Could 
I  give  a  broader  hint  that  I   wanted   to 
speak  to  you  ?    A  very  smaH  shift  on  your 
part  would  have  managed  it  before  the  old 
fire-eater  came  back.    After  that  no  way 
was  left  to  me  but  the  way  of  violence. 
Of  course  it  did  occur  to  me  to  walk  off 
with  his  daughter,  and  pretend   I   took 
her  for  my  sister ;  that  I  knew  would  draw 
him  away,  only  I  couldn't  see  the  next 
move.    However,  here  you  are,  that's  the 
point.     I  sent  a  messenger  to  you  at  the 
house  about  an  hour  ago,  and  learned  you 
were  supping  here.    Now   to  business. 
An  awkward  thing  has  occurred.    A  fellow 
lodger  in  my  house  has  had  his  jewellery 
and  purse  stolen  from  his  room.    This  all 
happened  yesterday,  when   I  was  away. 
On  my  return  this  evening,  my  landlaay 
let  out  that  the  police   had  been  good 
enough  to  interest  themselves  in  my  pri- 
vate lair  and  personal  belongings.    You 
remember   the    banker's   letter  which   I 
showed  you  that  day  on  the  coach  ?    Well, 
that  was  still  in  the  pocket  of  my  dust-coat, 
and  being  addressed  to  Walter  Brandt,  it 
no  doubt  gave  a  touching  interest  to  this 
Mr.  St.  John  as  evidently  a  gentleman 
with  an  alias.    Anyway,  they  took  a  copy 
of  that  letter,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
will  show  it  to-morrow  to  Herr  Goldfuss, 
and  ask  questions.    Now  you  understand, 
perhaps,  why  I  was  bouna  at  any  risk  to 
see  you  this  evening." 

I  did  very  clearly  understand.  I  tried 
to  realize  the  exact  dimensions  of  the 
dilemma,  and  to  invent,  if  possible,  some 
means  of  avoiding  so  unpleasant  a  revela- 
tion of  our  little  plot.  But  his  plan  was 
ready  before  I  had  even  started  mine. 

"  What  folly  it  was  ! "  he  was  muttering 
to  himself,  **not  to  hand  over  that  letter 
originally;  of  course  it  had  no  business 
in  my  possession."  Then,  turning  quickly 
to  me  —  *'  And  that's  the  point  to  pivot  on, 
don't  you  see  ?  What  we  have  to  do  is  to 
provide  Herr  Goldfuss  with  a  neat  and 
crisp  explanation  of  how  that  letter  came 
into  my  hands.  I  see  it  all !  Why,  it's 
just  the  very  document  that  would  be 
wanted  to  prove  to  a  stranger  like  myself 
that  you  are  not  his  son.  I  challenge  you 
as  a  Goldfuss,  you  hand  me  the  letter  to 
show  you  are  only  the  tutor ;  nothing  more 
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natural,  though  Vm  afraid  I  can't  take 
credit  for  having  foreseen  all  that  when  I 
struck  you," 

This  seemed  to  be  a  parry  to  the  thrust, 
and  we  agreed  that  the  letter  should  arrive 
with  some  ceremonv  in  the  morning.  So 
we  parted,  but  not  before  he  had  offered 
me  his  apology. 

**Now,  sir,  let  roe  ask  pardon  for  my 
unmannerly  blow.  It  was,  1  assure  vou,  as 
misplaced  as  it  was  unpremeditated.  But 
if  you  can't  forgive  it,  only  say  how  much 
of  my  heart's  best  blood  you  require,  and 
the  precise  quantity  shall  be  measured 
out." 

I  was  still,  as  I  walked  back  to  the  table, 
profoundly  troubled  by  this  incident,  my 
regret  not  being  lessened  by  the  thought 
that  it  involved  me  deeper  and  deeper  in 
treachery  towards  those  who  trusted  me 
absolutely  as  a  friend.  And  I  felt  heartily 
ashamed  of  myself  to  see  real  anxiety  in 
their  eyes  as  they  sought  to  discover  from 
my  look  if  it  was  peace  or  war.  I  was, 
nevertheless,  obliged  to  play  out  my  part 
in  the  sorrv  farce. 

*Mt  is  all  smoothly  arranged,"  I  said. 
**  He  knows  now  who  I  am."  Then,  turn- 
ing to  the  good  banker  with  a  smile,  I 
added,  "  And  he  did  not  think  fit,  sir,  to 
challenge  me  on  my  own  merits." 

"  I  wish  he  had,"  was  the  reply  —  not 
of  the  banker,  but  of  Adelaide  —  **  but  no, 
I  am  wrong  to  say  that,  for  it  is  noble  in 
you  not  to  resent  a  mere  mistake." 

Alas  for  my  nobility  1  it  stood  just  then 
upon  slippery  ground.  However,  I  tried 
hard  to  make  us  all  forget  this  untimely 
interlude,  and  conversation  soon  flowed 
with  its  customary  cheerful  ripple.  Once 
Friedrich  broke  out,  *'  I  wish  it  had  been 
really  Albert  here  instead  of  Mr.  Brandt." 
Once  again,  as  we  walked  homeward,  a 
clear,  low  voice  noiselessly  dropped  the 
words,  **  Assure  me  that  all  danger  is 
over."  I  gave  the  assurance,  and  no  word 
more  was  said  about  it  that  night. 

In  the  morning  i  received  the  suspected 
letter  **  returned  with  thanks,"  and  under 
the  same  cover  a  formal  apology  such  as 
any  gentleman  might  accept.  The  banker 
also  received  a  letter  which  he  tossed 
across  the  table  to  me :  — 

**  Under  circumstances  sufficiently 
known  to  you,  I  purposelv  affronted  a 
gentleman  in  your  company  last  night.  I 
have  since  had  in  my  hands  an  autograph 
letter  of  yours,  written  to  the  gentleman 
then  about  to  accept  a  tutorship  in  your 
family,  from  which  it  clearly  appears  that 
you  have  no  son  at  home  who  is  of  age  to 
take  up  a  quarrel  in  your  behalf.    As  the 


gentleman  whom  I  struck  is  generously 
inclined  to  accept  my  explanation  ana 
apology,  I  consent  in  my  turn  to  overlook 
the  rudeness  of  your  conduct." 

Adelaide  react  the  letter  after  me,  and 
as  she  laid  it  down  looked  at  me  for  a  few 
moments  with  a  smile  of  approval  in  her 
honest  grey  eyes,  which  I  blushed  to 
think  I  fell  so  lamentably  short  of  deserv- 
ing. 

1  could  not  help  reflecting  that,  dashin^r 
as  was  my  friend's  attack,  there  was  a 
weak  point  in  his  defences.  If  the  police 
followed  up  the  evidence  closely,  the  aiidi 
of  the  letter  would  not  be  completely 
proved,  for  they  had  taken  a  copy  of  it  at 
six  o'clock,  while  the  quarrel,  which  was 
the  presumable  occasion  of  placing  it  in 
my  friend's  hands,  did  not  take  place  until 
full  two  hours  afterwards.  It  was  unlikely, 
however,  that  they  would  cross-question 
Herr  Goldfuss.  His  simple  assurance 
that  the  tutor,  Walter  Brandt,  was  actually 
in  his  family,  and  that  he  was  aware  that 
the  letter  in  question  had  been  in  Mr.  St. 
John*s  possession,  would  be  accepted  as 
satisfactory,  and*  he  would  naturally  have 
no  desire  to  sow  gossip-seed  gratuitously 
by  talking  of  the  scene  at  the  Palmen* 
garten.  It  fell  out  as  I  expected.  The 
police  were  satisfied,  and  there  the  matter 
ended. 

The  incident  above  related  brought  me 
no  little  discomfort  of  mind.  I  had  been 
just  able,  thanks  to  my  friend's  adroitness, 
to  steer  through  without  saying  a  word 
which  was  not  textually  true.  But  I  was 
conscious  that  as  a  sleeping  partner  I  was 
responsible  for  transactions  which  were 
not  pure  white.  I  began  to  feel  that  I 
ought  not  to  remain  where  I  was.  Even 
as  a  frolic  this  masquerade  would  be  mean 
and  disloyal  enough.  But  pure  frolic  it 
was  not,  for  here  was  I  living  on  it  and 
drawing  pay  under  false  colors.  I  won- 
der how  I  could  have  so  missed  the  plain 
path  of  honor.  Yet  on  the  other  hand 
could  I  face  exposure?  When  lately  it 
seemed  imminent  I  had  most  vividly  real- 
ized the  irretrievable  disgrace  it  would 
bring  upon  me.  To  be  looked  upon  as  an 
adventurer  and  an  impostor!  To  be 
found  to  have  been  acting  in  secret  con- 
cert with  one  whom  openly  I  disowned ! 
To  have  been  helping  him  (if  nothing 
worse)  in  making  a  fool  of  a  man  who  bad 
shown  me  nothing  but  kindness !  I  saw 
myself,  sternly  and  without  a  word,  thrust 
off  by  Herr  Goldfuss,  who  was  a  man 
likely  to  take  the  short  way  in  dealing 
with  duplicity.  I  heard  myself  denounced 
by  Friedrich  in  that  inexact  but  forcible 
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language  in  whrcb  boys  express  their 
sense  of  wrong^.  But  there  was  condem- 
nation Which  I  dreaded  far  worse.  I  should 
be  judged  unheard,  and  sentenced  in 
silence,  by  one  whose  judgment  was  more 
righteous  than  theirs,  as  well  as  more  gen- 
erous and  gentle.  This  would  be  hard  to 
bear;  nay,  it  would  be  intolerable  to  one 
who  believed,  as  1  did,  that  she  would  all 
the  while  be  yearning  to  know  what  plea 
could  be  raised  in  my  defence,  and  long- 
ing for  the  power  to  reverse  her  sentence 
in  open  court.  I  could  not,  it  is  true,  ac- 
cuse myself  of  one  disloyal  thought  since 
I  had  crossed  that  threshold.  The  single 
fault  to  which  I  could  plead  guilty  was 
that  of  having  originally  consented  to  a 
disguise.  But  this  first  thoughtless  act 
had  entailed  others  yet  more  questionable. 
I  could  not  excuse  them  to  my  most  leni- 
ent self,  —  how  then  to  others  ?  I  gave  it 
ap;  and  finally  I  resolved  to  remain  where 
I  was  until  my  two  montlis'  leave  should 
expire,  and  then  at  the  instance  of  **  ur- 
gent private  a£Eairs,*'  to  return  to  my 
duty. 

This  I  accepted  simply  as  the  due  pen- 
alty ;  and  it  brought  me  some  consolation 
to  reflect  that  it  was  no  light  one.  I  should 
be  forbidden  ever  to  allude  to  this  esca- 
pade, a  humiliating  veto  to  one  whose  pri- 
vate journal  had  hitherto  lain  fairly  open 
to  his  friends.  I  must  forget  the  very 
happiest  hours  which  my  days  of  life  had 
known,  and  hide  ihyself  from  those  who 
had  made  them  the  happiest.  Nevertheless 
it  must  be.  Better  this  than  to  be  igno- 
miniously  cast  out.  In  a  few  weeks  I 
would  steal  quietly  away,  and  in  the  mean 
time  try  to  be  as  much  myself  as  a  change- 
ling could  safely  venture. 

The  knowledge  that  the  end  was  near 
made  me  dismal  enough  when  alone,  but 
I  think  it  made  me  prize  the  more  the 
happy  companionship  that  yet  remained  to 
me.  Just  then  a  new  phase  of  Adelaide 
flashed  upon  me  which  had  hitherto  been 
obscured.  I  had  by  this  time  established 
the  reputation  of  beinga  carefal'horseman, 
and  Herr  Goldfuss  asked  me,  as  a  favor, 
to  take  his  daughter  under  my  charge  in 
the  morning  rides,  which  had  been,  before 
her  elder  brother  had  left  home,  her  daily 
delight.  -At  home  she  was  thoughtful  and 
sedate.  On  horseback  she  became  high- 
spirited  and  joyous,  and  would  have  been 
a  wild  bird  in  flight  if  I  had  not  been  a 
steady  falconer.  She  soon  became  obedi- 
ent enough  to  discipline,  when  once  she 
saw  that  I  had  not  assumed  a  merely  nom- 
inal command.  Still  it  was  no  part  of  my 
duty  to  check  her  merry  spirit.    Friedrich, 
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it  is  true,  had  most  to  bear  from  her  rail- 
lery, but  I  did  not  escape.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  had  to  learn  that  obedience  to 
command  was,  in  civil  life,  compatible 
with  the  highest  liberty  of  the  subject. 
Perhaps  she  felt  in  the  freshness  of  the 
morning  air  that  the  day  had  not  yet  be- 
gun, with  its  demure  occupations  and 
regulated  movements.  Rather  I  liked  to 
believe  that  during  our  rides  she  went 
back  four  or  five  years  to  the  blithe- 
hearted  freedom  of  her  girlhood.  And  her 
looks  bore  out  the  fancy.  A  fresher  color 
came  into  her  cheek,  and  a  gayer  light 
into  her  serious  eyes.  Even  her  hair  now 
and  then  claimed  its  native  liberty  without 
rebuke.  It  was  a  charming  picture,  seen 
for  an  hour  under  the  morning  light.  And 
then  to  watch,  half  an  hour  after  our  re- 
turn, her  entrance  into  the  breakfast-room. 
The  girl  Adelaide  had  vanished ;  Ade- 
laide the  woman  came  back  to  guide  the 
house;  and  either  was  as  natural  as  the 
other. 

About  a  week  before  the  date  which  I 
had  fixed  in  my  own  mind  for  my  return 
to  England,  it  was  announced  to  me,  late 
one  morning,  that  a  messenger  was  below 
wishing  to  speak  with  me.  He  bore  a 
note  from  my  friend  summoning  me  to 
his  lodgings  that  afternoon  "alive  or 
dead." 

I  went.  My  friend,  with  a  dejected  air, 
called  my  attention  by  a  sweep  of  the 
hand  to  two  letters  and  a  tin  box,  which 
had  arrived  for  me  from  England.  The 
letters  caused  me  no  surprise,  as  I  was  in 
constant  communication  with  the  mother 
country,  which  had  been  all  along  in- 
structed to  address  me  at  my  friend's 
lodging.  1  was  wondering  which  to  open 
first,  when  he  broke  forth  into  an  impas- 
sioned appeal :  — 

**Give  me  my  old  familiar  self  again. 
Tm  weary  of  this  distinguished  stranger. 
Ye  powers  I  is  it  not  enough  that  I  am 
worshipped,  ay,  have  been  even  slightly 
moistened  by  maternal  tears,  for  having 
saved  a  fellow's  life  whom  I  had  never 
seen  or  heard  of?  Must  I  also  be  sum- 
moned to  the  tented  field  to  marshal 
foreign  hosts,  and  bestride  the  fiery  war- 
horse  who  snorteth  and  swalloweth  the 
earth  ?  St.  John,  1  abjure  thee.  Thou  art 
too  renowned  1  Restore  me  to  my  lowly 
friend  Brandt." 

'*  Do  be  sane  one  moment,"  I  exclaimed, 
"and  tell  me  in  queen's  prose  what  all 
this  means." 

"  Then,  simply,  that  I  can't  stand  this 
any  longer.  Listen  to  this  note,  written 
this  morning  in  this  very  apartment,  the 
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writer  (so  far  as  observed  through  a  key- 
bole)  an  elderly  roan  in  glittering  raiment, 
and  of  a  most  benign  countenance.  By 
good  fortune  I  heard  him,  as  he  came  up 
the  stairs,  discourse  to  the  landlady  how 
he  had  known  me  and  my  father  in  En- 
gland six  long  years  ago.  Immediately  it 
struck  me  that'  I  had  not  in  stock  a  rea- 
sonable watertight  excuse  for  having;: 
grown  in  six  years  from  a  tall,  dark  youth 
into  a  light  man  of  middle  height;  so  I 
retired  to  my  bedroom  for  a  while  to  think 
it  over.  As,  however,  he  seated  himself 
at  the  table  and  began  to  write,  I  even  let 
him  finish,  and  so  depart.  Here  is  what  I 
found :  — 

**  *  How  is  this,  dear  lad  ?  So  long  in 
Frankfort  without  coming  to  me?  But  it 
may  be  after  all  you  are  not  to  blame,  as 
I  have  been  away.  The  review  is  to-mor- 
row and  I  count  on  your  assistance.  You 
dine  with  us  after.  The  Conference  will 
be  on  the  two  following  days.  On  Mon- 
day we  go  into  camp  and  you  will  remain 
on  my  sta£E.  Come  to  the  barracks  in 
uniform  to-morrow  morning  at  ten  o'clock. 
I  will  send  a  charger  for  you. 

"*VON  Stolzfeld.* 

"Now  there  is  an  invitation!  Fancy 
me  on  a  charger,  armed  cap-i^ie^  setting 
squadrons  in  the  field ! " 

I  could  not  stop  to  explain  this  note  — 
indeed,  I  wanted  more  light  on  it  myself, 
and  hastily  turned  to  the  two  letters  from 
England.  The  one  was  from  my  colonel, 
giving  me  a  fortnight's  extension  of  leave, 
in  order  to  be  present  at  the  summer  ma- 
noeuvres of  a  German  army  corps.  The 
other  was  from  my  father,  a  long  letter 
which  required  careful  reading  between 
the  lines ;  but  at  length  the  whole  situa- 
tion became  clear. 

"  Now  then,"  I  cried,  ••  I  am  ready  to 
expound.  We  shall  want  all  our  wits,  I 
can  tell  you,  to  get  clear  out  of  this  jun- 
gle ;  and  to  set  you  on  the  track  I  must 
first  recall  a  few  facts.  Enter  prologue. 
When  I  met  you  at  Beilangen  I  was  drift- 
ing towards  Frankfort.  I  told  vou  I  was 
in  the  engineers,  but  I  didn't  tell  you  that 
my  object  in  coming  here  was  partly  pro- 
fessional. You  know  that  in  field-engi- 
neering these  Germans  go  ahead,  and  I 
wanted  to  see  some  of  their  notions.  A 
Military  Science  Conference  was  to  be 
held  in  Frankfort  this  summer  to  discuss 
new  ideas  and  inventions,  and  through 
General  von  Stolzfeld,  who  is  in  command 
here,  I  had  the  rare  chance  of  being  in- 
vited. Six  years  ago  this  General  (then 
Major)  von  Stolzfeld  was  a  guest  ot  my 
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father's  atoor  place  in  the  country.    I  had 
that  summer  got  my  commission,  and  the 
major  took  me  up  very  warmly.    He  has 
often  inquired  after  me  since,  and  so  when 
I  was  coming  abroad  my  father  let  him 
know  that  I  should  be  passing  through 
Frankfort  about  the  time  of  the  Confer- 
ence, and  it  was  understood  that  I  was  to 
be,  in  some  way,  his  guest.     I  was  first 
going  for  a  month  or  two  to  the  Black  For- 
est, but  that  I  had  to  give  up.    I  heard 
that  the  general  was  away  from  his  com- 
mand here  for  a  time,  which  was  lucky, 
for  I  could  not  of  course  have  called  upon 
him  in  the  person  of  you.    Indeed  only 
yesterday  I  felt  sure  of  getting  safe  back 
to  England  before  he  should  know  of  my 
having  been  here.  But  my  excellent  father 
in  his  zeal  has  countermined  me.     Ht;re 
he   has    been  corresponding  behind  my 
back  with  the.  general,  and  between  them 
both,  after  all  my  burrowing,  it  is  I  that 
am  hoisted  into  the  air.    But  now  for  the 
box." 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  it  con- 
tained my  uniform. 

When  the  whole  programme  was  re- 
vealed in  its  completeness,  we  sat  down, 
my  friend  and  I,  and  stared  blankly  at 
each  other  for  some  seconds. 

"  What  on  earth  am  I  to  do  ?  " 

The  question  was  addressed  rather  to 
the  listening  universe  than  to  him,  but  he 
couldn't  tell  that. 

"  Do?  Write  a  line  to  old  Goldfuss  to 
have  your  traps  packed  and  sent  here. 
There^s  a  spare  room.  We'll  change 
names  again  to-night  going  to  bed;  it  will 
come  in  quite  naturally  as  part  of  the 
undressing." 

*'  Quite  impossible  1 "  I  returned.  *'  Af- 
ter I  have  been  treated  like  a  son  of  the 
house?  No,  I  cannot  end  this  acquaint- 
ance with  quite  as  light  a  heart  as  I  began 
it.  I  am  ashamed  of  the  deception  I  have 
already  practised.  My  mind  is  made  up. 
In  a  few  days  I  return  to  England,  and, 
once  away,  they  will  never  see  or  hear  of 
me  again.  I  have  vowed  to  heaven  they 
shall  never  know  what  a  miserable  impos- 
tor I  have  been ;  though  heaven,  only 
knows  what  it  will  cost  me  to  keep  that 
vow." 

A  sudden  change  came  over  my  friend 
in  look  and  voice.    *'  And  why,"  he  said 

fently,  "did  you  give  me  no  hint  of  this 
ef  ore  ?  " 

*'  Part  of  the  general  falseness,  I  sup- 
pose," I  answered  gloomily. 

He  stood  for  some  minutes  at  the  win- 
dow looking  down  upon  the  street.  Then 
turning  slowly  round  and  looking  me  ear- 
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nestly  ia  the  eyes  he  said,  *^  Telemachus, 
listen  to  the  counsel  of  the  aged.  Break 
that  vow  to  heaven.  Declare  yourself  at 
once,  cost  what  it  may.'* 

••  I  will  not,"  I  replied.  "  For  me  the 
only  way  back  to  self-respect  is  simply  to 
pay  the  fitting  penalty  to  the  full.  I  have 
thought  it  over  more  deeply  than  you 
imagine.  You  see,  you  do  not  know  them, 
cannot  tell  what  I  owe  to  them." 

"  I  understand.  But  remember  I  gave 
this  advice;  it  is  a  long  way  better  than 
your  remedy.  Well,  now  we  shall  have  to 
see  how  we  can  baffle  the  general.  What 
story  can  we  offer  him  worthy  of  his  accept- 
ance ?  " 

This  instant  return  to  cynicism  jarred 
like  a  false  chord.  I  think  I  was  disap- 
pointed that  he  did  not  try  to  shake  my 
resolve,  though  it  had  been  most  deliber- 
ately formed,  and  never  was  more  firmly 
fixed  in  my  mind  than  at  that  moment.  The 
word  "  baffle  "  particularly  irritated  me.  1 1 
assumed  that  I  was  going  to  cheat  this  kind 
old  friend,  and,  what  was  worse,  commit 
myself  to  a  whole  romance  of  pitiful  lies 
when  I  got  home,  to  delude  my  father  and 
my  colonel.  I  paced  the  room.  No  hon- 
est way  seemed  open.  At  length,  of  the 
two  before  me,  I  chose  what  seemed  to  be 
the  less  tangled  path. 

•*  No,"  I  said,  "  I  can't  do  that.  Go  to 
the  review  I  will.  Anyway,  it  will  be  my 
last  act  of  imposture.  The  camp-out  I  can 
fairly  decline;  that  was  an  afterthought 
to  which  I  am  in  no  way  bound.  But  1 
won't  baffle  the  general,  that  I  swear." 

My  friend  was  really  relieved  by  this 
decision.  He  stood  ready  to  come  to  my 
rescue,  and  would  probably  have  brought 
me  off  in  triumph.  But  he  was  honestlv 
grieved  at  the  trouble  in  which  his  bril- 
liant manceuvres  bad  already  involved  me 
—  troubles  the  nature  of  which  his  quick 
instinct  pretty  accurately  divined. 

"  You  are  right,"  he  assented,  **  though 
I  don't  quite  see  how  you  are  going  to 
manage  it.  Meantime,  may  I  beg  of  you 
not  to  spend  all  your  pity  on  yourself? 
Have  an  ear  for  my  woes,  which  are  yet 
to  tell. 

Messmate,  hear  a  brother  traitor  sing  the 
dangers  of  deceit 

A  few  evenings  ago  I  was  in  the  billiard- 
room  of  yon  hotel.  My  companion,  to 
whom  I  am  known  only  as  St.  John,  ad- 
dressed roe  across  the  table.  In  an  in- 
stant that  potent  name  raised  the  fiend  in 
the  form  of  a  youngster  of  seventeen,  who 
bad  been  watching  our  game.  He  came 
up  to  me.  I 


**'Are  you   Captain  St.  John,  of  the 
engineers?' 

"  I  nodded. 

"*My  name    is  Mclrvine;    I   am  the* 
brother  of  the  man  whose  life  you  saved.' 

'*  I  was  on  the  point  of  asking  sympa- 
thetically when  and  where  this  happened, 
but,  checking  myself,   I   told   him    how 
happy   I  was  to  make  his  acquaintance. 
He  followed  roe  into  the  hall ;  told  me  his 
mother  was  up-stairs  —  that  it  would  be  a- 
never-ending  pleasure  to  her  if  I  would 
but  come  up  —  that  she  worshipped  the* 
very  name  of  St.  John  —  and  that  she  was. 
going  to  seek  me  out  the  very  first  thing 
on  her  return  to  England,  but  had  been 
abroad  the  last  twelve  months   for  her 
health.     I  took  out  my  watch  to  support 
me  in  the  opinion  that  I  was  already  more 
than  half  an  hour  late  for  an  important 
engagement.      Fatal  indiscretion  I     The; 
niroble  eye  of  that  youth  was  on  it.    *  We. 
heard,'  he  cried,  *  that  the  officers  of  the' 
ship  gave  you  a  watch.    Is  that  it?    May 
I  look  at  it?'    To  please  him,  and  gain 
time  for  myself,  I  took  off  the  reward  of 
bravery  and  handed  it  to  him.    He  read 
the  inscription,  and  without   more   ado; 
bounded  up  the  stairs,  watch   in  hand^: 
crying  out  that  he  must  show  it  to  her, 
and  aading  maliciously  from  the  first  land-' 
ing  that  I  should  have  to  come  up  and 
fetch  it.     It  was  no  use  being  angry,  so  ] 
put  a  good  face  on  it  and  went  up. 

**  Ob  I  my  friend,  the  protracted  agony 
of  that  interview!  How  many  times  did 
I  wish  that  I  had  left  her  son  to  die.  It 
wasn't  the  humiliation  of  taking  credit  for 
what  I  hadn't  done.  Never  think  that. 
Our  exchange  gave  me  a  right  to  all  your 
heroism  for  the  time  being,  but,  confound 
it,  I  had  to  find  out  bit  by  bit  what  it  was 
I  had  heroically  done.  When  at  last  I 
knew  for  certain  that  I  had  dived  for  him 
in  and  out  of  a  shoal  of  sharks  off  Ber- 
muda, then,  indeed,  I  was  able  to  echo 
her  devout  thanks  that  we  were  both 
saved.  But  I  am  really  at  heart  sorry  for 
her.  In  England  she  will  follow  you  up, 
to  discover  that  she  wept  upon  the  wrong 
man's  shoulder ;  but  say  what  you  can  for 
me.  Tell  her  that  I  honestly  handed  over 
to  you  this  ring,  which  she  gave  me  to 
keep  for  her  sake." 

So  there  was  at  least  one  comic  scene 
in  our  tragedy  of  errors  over  which  we 
were  entitled  to  a  hearty  laugh.  Before 
parting  it  was  settled  that  I  should  be 
there  early  the  next  morning  to  get  into 
my  uniform.  The  war-horse  was  to  be 
there  for  me  shortly  before  ten  o'clock. 

In  the  morning  everything  fell  to  my 
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wish.  At  our  early  breakfast  Herr  Gold- 
fass  aDnounced  that  he  was  going  to  drive 
Adelaide  into  the  country  to  spend  a  day 
with  bis  sister.  Friedrich  was  of  course 
going  to  the  review.  I  quietly  remarked 
that  it  was  a  good  opportunity  for  me  to 
call  upon  an  old  friend  of  my  father^s. 
The  boy^s  disappointment  found  vent  in  a 
cutting  speech. 

"That's  only  an  excuse  to  get  out  of 
looking  at  soldiers;  you  know  you  hate 
them.  What  fun  if  your  father  s  friend 
is  going,  and  makes  you  go  with  him  after 
all." 

I  replied  audaciously,  **  He's  certain  to 
^o,  Friedrich ;  he's  the  general  in  com- 
mand. He'll  make  mo  his  aide-de-camp, 
and  you'll  see  me  in  uniform  galloping 
about  with  orders." 

This  pleased  the  boy,  and  he  laughingly 
promised  to  look  out  for  me.  I  mounted 
at  the  lodgings,  and  rode  to  the  barracks. 
The  general  took  all  the  blame  to  himself 
of  our  not  having  met  before,  and  playfully 
complimented  himself  on  his  new  aide-de- 
camp. I  pass  by  the  details  of  the  review. 
I  did  see  Freidrich  once  as  I  galloped 
past,  and  he  saw  me»  but  mv  novel  uni- 
form caught  his  eye,  and  my  face  escaped. 
<iAX  the  dinner  1  was  an  honored  guest. 
The  general  placed  me  by  him,  and  pre- 
sented me  to  euery  one. .  I  fojj^d  so  much 
ffank  good-fellowship  amongst  my  new 
comrades  that  my  self-denying  ordinance 
was  nearly  being  broken,  but  I  was  bent 
on  being  a  martyr  my  own  way,  and  re- 
sisted all  entreaty  to  join  them  in  camp. 

After  dinner  1  moved  off  into  the  recep- 
tion-room with  a  group  of  officers,  and  we 
continued  our  conversation  there.  It  was 
proposed  that  we  should  form  a  party  for 
Kriegspiel^  and,  finding  that  I  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  game,  a  major  of  artillery 
chose  me  for  his  partner,  challenging  two 
ether  officers.  We  chose  our  arbiter,  and 
placed  our  forces  in  the  field.  Soon  a 
group  of  interested  spectators  closed 
around  us,  discussing  in  undertones  the 
chances  of  the  game,  and  criticising  the 
generalship  on  both  sides.  We  were  de- 
cidedly getting  the  worst  of  it,  and  should 
toon  have  had  to  fall  back,  when  a  move- 
ment occurred  to  me.  In  doubt  whether 
it  was  very  rash  or  very  sagacious,  I  rap- 
idly sketched  my  plan  on  paper  and 
handed  it  to  my  chief.  He  glanced  at  it, 
smiled,  and  shook  his  head,  but  I  saw 
directly  that  he  was  nevertheless  prepar- 
ing to  carry  it  out  The  enemy  was  sur- 
prised, and  soon  after  overpowered.  The 
major  was  delighted,  and  exhibited  the 
|Mper  to  show  that  the  credit  was  mine. 


I  was  warmly  and  loudly  complimented, 
and  the  cheers  of  triumph  brought  up 
three  or  four  elderly  officers  who  had  been 
standing  not  far  ofif.  The  major  replaced 
the  troops  as  they  were,  and  insisted  on 
my  working  again  through  the  final  evolu- 
tions. Murmurs  of  approval  followed  each 
movement,  and  just  as  I  had  crumpled  up 
the  enemy  and  was  receiving  the  congrat- 
ulations of  these  crossed  and  medalled 
veterans  on  my  brilliant  exploit,  I  was 
aware  that  Adelaide  was  looking  down 
upon  me  with  her  serious,  quiet  eyes. 
She  wa»  leaning  on  the  arm  of  General 
von  Stolzfeld. 

"  Splendidly  won  I "  he  cried ;  "  I  am 
proud  of  my  English  aide-de-camp.  Here, 
as  his  crown  of  victory,  I  present  him  to 
this  young  lady.  You  will  not  like  Captain 
St.  John  the  worse.  Miss  Goldfuss,  for 
having  beaten  your  countrymen  in  fair 
fight,  nor  yet,  I  think,  for  oeing  an  old 
friend  of  mine." 

She  was  very  pale,  but  received  me 
with  an  easy  grace,  saying  with  a  smile, 
"  Both  those  are  faults,  general,  which  I 
can  forgive." 

Then,  touching  me  on  the  shoulder, 
'*Go,  you  two,"  he  said,  **and  dance;  the 
music  is  just  beginning  in  the  gallery." 

We  walked  there  in  silence.  Her  hand 
gently  disengaged  itself  from  my  arm. 
Without  looking  up,  she  said,  in  an  un- 
dertone, but  with  every  word  distinct, 
"  Which  is  the  true,  Mr.  Walter  Brandt, 
or  Captain  St.  John  ?  " 

I  answered,  **  I  am  Captain  St.  John." 

In  the  same  undertone,  "  My  father  is 
here,  will  you  take  me  to  him  ?  " 

He  was  in  conversation  with  two  or 
three  gentlemen.  Without  the  slightest 
indication  of  surprise  he  watched  me  ap- 
proach with  his  daughter.  She  intro- 
duced me  in  a  few  words.  "  Papa,  this 
is  Captain  St.  John,  an  English  officer, 
who  is  an  old  friend  of  General  von  Stolz- 
feld's." 

The  banker  received  me  with  polite 
cordiality,  inquiring  to  what  arm  of  the 
service  I  belonged,  and  how  long  I  had 
known  his  friend  the  general.  After  ex- 
changing a  few  ordinary  phrases  I  with- 
drew, and  returned  to  the  ante-room. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  this  I 
observed  Herr  Goldfuss  and  the  general 
in  earnest  talk  together.  Later  on,  the 
banker  passing  behind  me  dropped  the 
whisper  that  their  carriage  was  ready,  if  I 
wished  to  accompany  them.  I  went  to 
bid  the  general  good-night. 

**  Then  you  are  going  ?  "  he  said  ;  "  that 
is  better.    To-morrow  early   I  see  you. 
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Remember,  the  order  to-night  is  *^r- 
warts  / ' " 

The  tone  and  the  kindly  smile  were  full 
of  meaning.    I  understood. 

I  descended,  and  we  drove  home  in 
profound  silence.  When  we  reached  the 
drawing-room  the  banker,  turning  to  mc, 
said,  *'It  is  not  late,  unless  Captain  St. 
John  wishes  to  retire ;  *'  to  which  I  replied, 
*^  Not  if  Miss  Goldfuss  will  consent  to 
remain.**  Adelaide  moved  slowly  to  the 
piano,  which  was  open,  and  began  to  play, 
as  if  quite  unconscious  of  our  meaning. 
1  was  beyond  all  measure  grateful  to  her. 
It  was  not  that  I  wanted  to  gain  time.  I 
had  never  been  in  the  smallest  doubt  as 
to  what  I  should  do,  and  I  was  quite  ready 
at  that  moment  to  do  it.  But  the  act,  sim- 
ple as  it  was,  charmed  me  by  its  delicate 
fitness  as  a  prelude.  It  seemed  at  once 
to  place  us  in  our  ordinary  relations  to 
each  other,  and  to  pass  over  that  evening's 
incident  as  a  casual  interruption.  But 
more  than  that,  I  heard  her  speaking  to 
me  in  the  music.  The  very  heart  of  my 
delight  in  listening  to  her  had  always  been 
that  at  the  piano  she  revealed  her  inward 
self.  Not  only  in  her  choice  of  themes, 
but  in  the  new  voice  with  which  her  most 
familiar  melodies  would  sometimes  speak 
to  us,  I  could  trace  her  varying  moods ; 
and  that  she  was  unconscious  of  so  be- 
traying them  made  their  grace  of  move- 
ment the  more  perfect.  And  now  first 
her  light  touch  on  the  keys  told  me  that 
she  was  pleased  at  my  wishing  her  to  re- 
main ;  soon  a  few  uncertain  chords,  which 
seemed  to  be  wandering  in  search  of  some 
hidden  melody,  showed  that  her  imagina- 
tion was  vainly  seeking  to  find  the  solution 
of  all  this  mystery.  Gradually  a  confident, 
clear  tone  rang  out,  which  spoke  of  a 
courage  which  had  grown  up  within  her 
thoughts.  I  knew  then  that  through  it  all 
she  trusted  me. 

Abruptly  the  music  ceased,  and  she 
moved  to  a  sofa  in  a  dark  corner  of  the 
room.  I  began.  The  story  I  told  was 
that  which  I  have  written.  I  made  no 
comment ;  offered  no  eiccuse.  **  And  now,** 
I  said  at  last,  **  I  have  told  my  tale,  and 
shall  be  ever  grateful  to  the  accident  that 
has  forced  me  to  tell  it.  Within  three 
days  I  should  have  left  this  house,  think- 
ing myself  unworthy  to  return,  ashamed 
ever  to  claim  as  my  own  the  friendship 
that  has  been  so  freely  offered  me ;  and  I 
should  have  borne  my  penalty  in  silence. 
However  you  regard  me,  I  am  thankful 
to  be  saved  from  this." 

For  a  few  moments  no  one  stirred.  Ad- 
elaide then  rose  from  her  seat,  took  her 


gloves  and  fan,  and  retired.  I  sat  waiting 
for  the  banker  to  break  the  silence.  My 
part  was  over. 

For  some  minutes  he  leaned  back  in  his 
chair,  his  head  bent  forward,  and  one  banc) 
in  his  breast  —  his  attitude  when  listening 
—  and  then  raising  himself,  said  no  more 
and  no  less  than  as  follows  :  — 

**  You  are  much  to  blame.  You  have 
run  in  debt  to  your  honor  deeper  and 
deeper  each  day,  and  to  save  yourself  have 
borrowed  at  ruinous  interest.  Thank  God, 
you  have  not  run  away  to  escape  your 
creditors.  So  far  as  my  claim  extendi! 
can  forgive  you  all.  At  heart  I  know  you 
to  be  honest  and  frank ;  I  speak  of  your 
nature  which  has  in  this  house  worn  no 
disguise.  Therefore,  you  and  I,  we  part 
friends.  To-morrow  you  go  to  stay  with 
General  von  Stolzfeld.  After  breakfast 
the  carriage  will  be  at  your  service.*' 

So  I  was  released  from  bonds  which^ 
galled  and  oppressed  me.  I  seemed  at 
one  bound  to  iiave  regained  my  freedom, 
and  the  happiness  of  that  moment  is  in- 
describable. I  had  never  doubted  the 
banker's  generosity,  if  once  he  could  be- 
lieve that  though  I  had  lived  in  disgukse 
in  his  house,  I  had  not  been  disloyal.  And; 
he  did  believe  it  without  evidence,  or 
rather  against  the  evidence.  I  had  not  Idst 
my  caste,  I  was  not  counted  an  adven- 
turer or  a  lurking  spy.  I  still  had  i)is 
friendship,  which  I  had  daily  learnt  more 
to  prize.     I  might  claim  it  hereafter  ]d| 

my  own  name,  I  might  even But  no, 

not  yet.  As  yet  my  heart  reached  no- 
higher  than  to  the  hope  that  Adelaide's, 
pardon  might  be  as  free  and  as  generous 
as  her  father's.  I  had  no  claim  on  ^ven. 
this. 

'*  You  and  I,  we  part  friends.'*  It  was 
thus  exactly.  We  must  needs  part,  and 
that  at  once,  since  a  tutor  by  usurpation 
had  there  no  right  of  dwelling.  Friends; 
we  had  always  been;  and  the  cordiaf 
words  which  passed  between  us  as  I  rose 
to  retire  touched  without  hesitancy  on  the 
future. 

In  the  morning  Friedrich  came  into  my 
room  as  usual  to  call  me  for  our  early 
ride.  I  awoke  to  find  him  in  a  dream, 
staring  at  my  uniform  and  sword.  I  bade 
him  sit  on  my  bed  while  I  told  him  shortly 
how  things  had  come  about.  The  story 
had  too  much  the  air  of  an  adventure  not 
to  amuse  his  boy's  fancy,  but  not  even  his 
fondness  for  me  blinded  him  to  the  dis- 
credit of  being  a  sham.  When,  however, 
he  learnt  that  his  father  had  forgiven  me, 
he  began  to  think  I  might  be  pardoned 
even  the  horrid  humbug  of  pretending  that. 
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I  knew  nothing  about  soldiers.  Then,  with 
a  roguish  solemnity  he  reminded  me  that 
officers  who  had  broken  their  parole  had 
to  give  up  their  swords,  and  so  saying  he 
seized  mine  and  ran  pfiE  with  it. 

Having  to  get  my  baggage  together 
made  me  late  in  descending,  and  rather 
to  ray  relief  1  found  the  breakfast-room 
deserted.  The  banker  had  left  a  pencilled 
note,  excusing  himself  on  the  plea  of 
pressing  business,  and  begging  me  to  call 
upon  him  at  the  bank  before  leaving 
Frankfort. 

'  The  carriage  was  announced.  I  was 
ready  at  all  points  save  two — I  had  not 
taken  leave  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  and 
I  had  not  recovered  my  sword.  I  was 
standing  in  the  hall  irresolute,  when  I  saw 
Adelaide  descendiiig  the  stairs  carrying 
the  sword.  Advancing  towards  me,  the 
sweet  smile  in  her  eyes  softening  the 
merited  severity  of  her  words,  she  said 
ffravely,  ''Captain  St.  John  has  forfeited 
Eis  sword,  but  it  is  returned  to  him.  So 
wear  it  henceforth  that  both  your  friends 
and  ^our  enemies  may  know  you  to  be  a 
soldier.*' 

.  If  I  bent  over  her  hand  and  kissed  it, 
it  was  an  act  of  homage  due  to  the  queen 
who  restored  me  to  my  lost  honors.  So 
we  parted,  and  my  heart  was  at  peace. 

My  tutorship  was  at  an  end.  I  drove  to 
the  generaPs  and  remained  with  him  at 
his  quarters  for  a  few  days.  He  preserved 
a*  delicate  silence  concerning  everything 
that  had  happened  since  I  left  Englano. 
I  then  went  with  him  into  camp  and  took 
my  share  of  duty  on  his  sta£f. 

The  day  that  the  camp  was  to  be  broken 
Up  I  was  waiting  in  his  tent  as  he  was 
writing.  When  he  had  finished  and  sealed 
the  letter  he  said,  "  Here  is  the  last  ser- 
vice, St.  John,  that  I  require  of  you.  I 
wish  to  effect  a  combination,  and  I  know 
t  can  trust  you.  Take  this  despatch  to 
your  tent,  read  it,  and  carry  out  its  in- 
structions.'* 

I  took  it,  broke  the  seal,  and  read:  — 

*'  If,  as  my  old  heart  tells  me,  you  love 
our  Adelaide,  ride  straight  to  her  father 
and  boldly  ask  leave  to  win  her.** 

I  returned  in  haste  to  his  tent 

"  This,' sir,*'  he  said  in  a  stern  voice, 
*•  is  not  obeying  orders.  What  brings  you 
bkck  here?" 

"You  can  hardly  be  aware,  general 
-^— "  I  began. 

"  Of  what  ?  "  he  interrupted.  "  Of  your 
late  campaign  ?  Do  you  think  me  so  poor 
a  strategist  as  not  to  have  surveyed  my 
^ound  f  True,  my  lad,  I  can  promise  you 
dothing.    I  dare  not  speak  for  her.    Of 


her  heart  I  know  at  this  moment  no  more 
than  that,  like  her  father's,  it  can  gener- 
ously forgive  a  fault."  Then,  seeing  me 
about  to  speak,  "  In  one  word,"  he  said, 
**  do  you  love  her  or  no  ?  " 

"  I  do." 

"Then  on,  my  lad,  and  win  the  girl  who 
gave  you  back  your  sword.  I  once  was 
young  " 

I  wrung  his  hand  and  was  off.  A  few 
minutes  later  I  crossed  him  in  the  camp 
as  I  cantered  by. 

Hanging  on  my  wall  before  me  is  a  por- 
trait of  our  dear  old  friend  just  as  I  then 
saw  him,  turning  half  round  in  his  saddle 
and  with  a  cheery  wave  of  his  sword 
pointing  me  the  way  to  victory;  and  as  I 
write  our  little  Fritz  is  standing  looking 
up  at  that  portrait  and  saying  to  Adelaide, 
as  he  flourishes  my  paper-knife,  "  Me 
dodpa  Tosfelt." 


FromTlma. 
SWITZERLAND    AS    A    SCHOOL    OF 
POLITICS.* 

If  you  have  read  a  very  entertaininc 
book  by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  entitled 
"The  Playground  of  Europe,"  you  will 
have  been  introduced  in  a  manner  so  de- 
lightful to  that  country  of  which  I  am 
about  to  speak  *to  you,  that  any  other 
treatment  of  the  subject  must  of  necessity 
seem  dull  in  comparison.  Switzerland  is 
undoubtedly  the  charming  playground  of 
all  the  European  nations;  but  a  play- 
ground involves  a  school  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood ;  and  there  are  lessons 
to  be  learned  from  the  history  and  political 
institutions  of  the  country  which  probably 
not  one  in  a  thousand  of  those  who  visit 
ever  takes  the  trouble  to  learn ;  for  it  is 
often  said  that  Switzerland  is  both  the 
best  known  and  the  least  known  of  all  the 
countries  of  Europe.  Its  physical  fea- 
tures are  familiar  to  every  one ;  its  system 
of  government  is  known  only  to  a  few ; 
and  yet  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  you  that 
the  latter  is  auite  as  well  worth  attentive 
study  as  the  former. 

Until  recently  this  ignorance  of  the  po- 
litical life  of  Switzerland  was  excusable, 
for  there  existed  no  book  in  English  deal* 
ing  with  the  subject  at  all  adequately. 
Scraps  of  information  might  be  picked  up 
from  Grote  or  from  Sir  Henry  Maine, 
while  the  "  Statesman's  Year- Book  "  con* 
tained  the  fullest  account.    Bat  by   the 

*  Part  of  a  lecture  read  at  the  Natiooal  Liberal 
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publication  last  year  of  a  substantial  vol- 
ame  entitled  **The  Swiss  Confederation,** 
by  Sir  Francis  Adams,  the  recently  de- 
ceased British  minister  at  Berne,  and  Mr. 
C.  D.  Cunningham,  this  excuse  has  been 
removed*  Swiss  politics  equally  with 
Swiss  mountains  have  now  their  Baede- 
ker's "  Guide  ; "  and,  before  I  go  further, 
I  will  say  to  those  of  you  who  at  the  close 
of  ray  lecture  may  be  disposed  to  ques- 
tion me  with  the  view  of  obtaining  further 
information  on  the  subject,  that  you  can- 
not do  better  than  read  attentively  Sir 
Francis  Adams's  book.  The  facts  con- 
tained in  my  lecture  are  mainly  drawn 
from  it ;  and  an  article  by  Professor  Dicey 
in  the  current  number  of  the  Contempo- 
rary Review f  a^  well  as  a  review  of  the 
book  in  the  Jarraary  number  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review^  which,  though  unsigned,  I 
have  reason  to  believe  is  Professor  Dicey 's 
also  — both  are  based  on  no  other  im- 
portant sources  of  information.  My  lee* 
ture  I  wish  to  be  taken  as  an  introduction 
to  the  study  of  that  book,  though  I  do  not 
share  all  the  opinions  incidentally  ex- 
pressed in  it. 

What  I  have  to  show  is  that,  in  Switzer- 
land, democracy,  or  popular  self-govern- 
ment, is  most  distinctly  a  success,  and 
further,  I  have  to  indicate  some  of  the 
conditions  which  have  contributed  to  that 
success;  and  to  do  this,  I  must  first  point 
out,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  what  it  really  is 
that  differentiates  Switzerland  from  the 
countries  around  it;  that  is,  I  must  show 
the  historical  origin  of  its  political  inde- 
pendence; and  then  I  will  pass  on  to 
speak  of  some  of  its  contemporary  polit- 
ical institutions,  and  to  submit  to  you  sug- 
gestions as  to  their  fitness,  or  otherwise, 
for  being  adopted,  of  course  in  a  modified 
form,  by  ourselves. 

Strictly  speaking,  *'  Switzerland  *'  is  but 
a  geographical  expression.  We  associate 
the  name  with  mountainous  country;  but 
the  mountainous  country  is  by  no  means 
exclusively  Swiss ;  nor  are  there  any  well- 
defined  natural  boundaries  distinguishing 
ii  from  the  states  which  surround  it.  The 
boundaries  are  about  as  artificial  and  arbi- 
trary as  any  that  can  be  conceived.  They 
foUq^.the  course  jof  a  river,  or  of  a  moun- 
tain ridge,  for  a  considerable  distance ;  and 
then  thi^y  will  leave  it  abruptly  to  include  or 
exclude  a  considerable  district,  in  accord* 
ance  with  the  terms  of  some  venerable  dip- 
lomatic instrument.  Switzerland  is  thus 
by  no  means  synonymous  with  the  Alpine 
district*  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Italy  have  all  a  considerable  share  of 
iDOuntainons  country  adjoining  Swiss  ter- 


ritory; while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very 
large  portion  of  Switzerland,  especially 
towards  the  north  and  east,  is  not  moun- 
tainous at  all,  but  is  a  rich,  undulating 
country,  partly  (no  doubt)  covered  with 
wood,  but  arable  to  a  very  great  extent, 
and  very  productive;  indeed,  the  wealth- 
iest and  most  prosperous  portions  of  Swit- 
zerland are  not  distinguished  by  those 
physical  features  which  we  commonly  asso- 
ciate with  the  name.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  we  must  look  elsewhere  than  to  the 
external  aspect  of  the  country  if  we  want 
to  find  that  which  is  characteristically 
Swiss. 

Shall  we  find  it  then  in  race?  Are  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  ethnologically 
distinct  from  their  neighbors?  No;  on 
examination  we  find  that  strictly  speaking 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Swiss  nation. 
It  is  true  that  at  an  early  period,  before 
the  conquest  of  the  Romans,  about  B.C. 
50,  a  portion  of  the  country  was  inhabited 
by  the  Helvetii,  a  tribe  that  presumably 
had  its  peculiarities  of  language  and  mode 
of  life;  but  they  have  long  since  disap- 
peared, leaving  only  the  name  Helvetia  to 
remind  men  of  their  existence ;  which 
name  is  found,  indeed,  to-day  on  Swiss 
coins  and  postage-stamps;  but  beyond 
that  it  is  a  name  and  nothing  more.  For 
the  three  principal  languages  spoken  in 
Switzerland  —  German,  French,  and  ItaU 
ian  —  suggest  to  us  that  its  inhabitants 
are  of  diverse  origin,  and  are  not,  in  the 
main,  distinct  from  the  three  great  nations 
whose  territories  converge  at  the  Alps; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that 
about  the  eighth  centurv  after  Christ,  the 
Alemanni,  the  Burgundians,  and  the  Os- 
trogoths (from  whom  are  descended  those 
Swiss  and  their  neighbors  who  now  speak 
German,  French,  and  Italian  respectively) 
occupied  those  parts  of  the  country  which 
they  still  inhabit;  nor  has  there  been  any 
immigration  of  other  races  on  a  large 
scale  since  that  date.  So  far,  then,  as  its 
inhabitants  are  concerned,  there  is  still 
nothing  distinctively  Swiss  ;  and  we  must 
look  elsewhere  for  the  origin  of  those 
characteristics  which  do  undoubtedly  dis- 
tinguish the  natives  of  Switzerland  from 
their  brethren  in  the  neighboring  lands 
around.  That  origin  lies  in  the  political 
institutions  of  the  country.  If  you  have 
read  Arthur  Young's  admirable  *•  Travels 
in  France,"  written  just  a  century  ago,  you 
will  recollect  how  over  and  over  again  he 
ascribes  all  the  miseries  he  found  in 
France  under  the  old  rigipne  to  bad  gov* 
ernment.  At  times  we  are  temptea  tp 
think  he  exaggerates;  and   no  doubt  he 
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OQgbt  to  have  made  in  some  cases  more 
allowance  than  he  does  for  the  conditions 
due  to  the  climate.  Not  the  most  excel- 
lent political  institutions  in  the  world  can 
make  productive' crops  grow  on  unsuitable 
soils*  But  on  the  whole  his  observations 
are  well  within  the  mark,  and  have  been 
proved  to  be  true  by  the  enormous  im- 
provement which  has  followed  upon  the 
destruction  of  the  old  ripme  by  the  great 
French  Revolution  ;  anathey  receive  fur- 
ther illustration  from  the  case  of  Switzer- 
land. There  is  an  unmistakable  difiEerence 
between  the  German,  French,  and  Italian 
neighbors  of  the  Swiss  and  those  Swiss 
who  speak  the  same  languages  respec- 
tively; and  ultimately  you  will  find  this 
difference  can  be  ascribed  to  nothing  else 
tlvan  to  political  freedom  and  habits  of 
self-government.  How  it  comes  to  pass 
that  these  privileges  have  so  long  existed 
in  Switzerland  as  to  have  become  a  na- 
tional characteristic,  while  elsewhere  they 
have  become  almost  unknown,  it  must 
next  be  my  business  to  show  in  a  brief 
historical  sketch  ;  for  the  history  contains 
an  important  political  lesson. 

The  germ  of  Switzerland  as  it  now  is,  the 
nest-egg  around  which  the  other  twenty- 
one  cantons  have  gradually  been  laid,  is 
to  be  found,  as  the  name  would  suggest, 
in  the  canton  of  Schwytz,  the  capital  of 
which,  bearing  the  same  name,  is  hardly 
more  than  a  village,  not  far  from  Brunnen, 
on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne.  Until  nearly  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  what  we 
now  call  Switzerland  had  been  an  undis- 
tinguished part  of  the  Franconian  Empire, 
of  the  Burgundian  Kingdom,  and  of  the 
German  Empire,  as  the  fortunes  of  these 
three  rose  and  fell ;  and  it  was  still  nomi- 
nally a  part  of  the  German  Empire  until 
the  Peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648.  When, 
however,  that  empire  became  weaker  on 
the  death  of  Frederick  IL,  the  feudal 
lords  within  it  correspondingly  gained 
strength.  Among  these  should  be  no- 
ticed the  Hapsburgs,  whose  history  as  of 
the  house  of  Austria  is  well  known  from 
the  work  of  William  Coxe ;  and  it  was 
against  these  lords,  or  rather  against  the 
exactions  of  their  bailiffs  or  middlemen, 
that  the  first  combination  was  made  which 
has  resulted  in  the  Swiss  Confederation  as 
we  now  see  it.  The  men  of  Schwytz  as- 
sociated themselves  in  1291  with  the  men 
of  Uri  and  Unterwalden,  not  with  the  idea 
of  withdrawing  their  allegiance  from  the 
empire,  which  did  not  touch  them  closely 
or  heavily,  but  in  order  to  protect  one  an* 
other  against  the  despotic  power  of  the 
local  tyrants. 


This  is  the  period  of  William  Tell,  or 
rather  of  the  legend  concerning  him;  for 
recent  researches  have  amply  confirmed 
the  suspicions  of  Gibbon,  that  Tell  was 
not  a  historical  character;  and  it  is  now 
pretty  well  established  that  the  legend  is 
of  Scandinavian  origin,  and  was  imported 
into  Switzerland  by  some  settlers  from 
the  north.  But  though  Tell  may  thus 
disappear  as  an  actual  Swiss  patriot,  his 
picturesque  story  is  not  without  its  truth 
as  an  idealization  of  that  sturdy  indepen- 
dence of  spirit  which  certainly  charac- 
terized the  first  assertors  of  Swiss  liberty, 
and  of  their  readiness  to  sacrifice  even 
that  which  was  dearest  to  them  in  their 
desperate  but  ultimately  successful  strug- 
gle. And  there  is  histor^l  truth  in  the 
accounts  which  we  have  of  the  **  criminal 
conspiracy,"  as  I  suppose  it  must  be 
termed,  o!  Stauffacher,  Fiirst,  and  Melch- 
tal,  who  met  on  the  night  of  November 
17th,  1307,  in  the  little  field  of  Griitli,  be- 
low Seelisberg,  on  the  southern  arm  of  the 
Lake  of  Lucerne,  and  who  solemnly  swore 
to  deliver  their  soil  from  their  oppressors, 
and  to  recover  their  ancient  rights  ;  but  it 
would  be  tedious  and  beside  my  purpose 
to  go  further  into  detail  in  the  story  of  the 
growth  of  Switzerland.  It  is  enough  to 
point  out  that  the  idea  of  liberty  proved 
contagious;  that  neighboring  districts 
joined  the  league,  always  with  the  idea  of 
preserving;  their  local  self-government, 
and  of  resisting  the  aggressions  of  the 
local  tyrants  ;  that  the  growth  of  the  Con- 
federation was  assisted  by  the  large 
amount  of  local  independence  which  re* 
mained  in  the  remoter  districts  of  the 
empire ;  that,  up  to  1803,  when  the  French 
and  Italian-speaking  cantons  joined  the 
Confederation,  Switzerland  had  been  a 
purely  German  growth  ;  and  that  the  fed- 
eration of  the  twenty-two  cantons,  which 
constitutes  Switzerland  as  we  now  know  it, 
dates  only  from  181 5;  the  process  of  its 
formation  thus  extending  over  upwards  of 
five  hundred  years. 

Indeed,  the  history  of  Switzerland  is  a 
very  elaborate  and  complicated  one,  for 
each  separate  canton  has  a  history  of  its 
own  which  has  to  be  studied  if  we  are  to 
understand  how  it  came  to  form  a  part  of 
the  Confederation.  We  speak  of  Switzer- 
land as  a  republic,  but  it  is  really  a 
confederation  of  republics ;  each  of  the 
cantons  being,  and  having  been  in  some 
cases  for  centuries,  a  sovereign  State,  a 
self-governing  unit;  and  such  it  remains 
still,  though  it  has,  by  joining  the  Confed- 
eration, entrusted  the  larger  interests 
which    concern  its  fellow-states  equally 
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with  itself  to  the  federal  goverDment, 
which  so  far  controls  all  the  tweaty-two 
cantons. 

The  average  population  of  a  Swiss  can- 
ton is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
thousand,  or  little  more  than  a  quarter  that 
of  an  average  county  in  England  and 
Wales;  or  (if  the  two  half-cantons  of 
Basle  and  Appenzell  be  counted  as  dis- 
tinct cantons,  as  they  practically  are  for 
purposes  of  local  government,  thus  mak- 
ing the  total  number  twenty-four)  rather 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  English  county, 
Yorkshire  being  regarded  as  three;  and 
this  smallness  of  the  scale  must  never  be 
forgotten  when  we  are  comparing  Swiss 
and  English  political  institutions.  This 
sulxlivision  of  two  of  the  cantons  to  which 
I  have  referred  is  not  without  political 
significance.  The  canton  of  Appenzell 
agreed  to  divide  itself  into  two,  because 
it  consisted  of  two  tolerably  distinct  dis- 
tricts, in  one  of  which  the  Catholic  and  in 
the  other,  the  Protestant  population  enor- 
mously preponderated ;  and  the  two  half- 
cantons  are  now  harmonious  members  of 
the  same  Confederation.  Similarly,  the 
town  district  of  Basle  was  dissociated 
from  the  country  district  around  it,  be- 
cause the  interests  of  the  two  differed 
widely ;  and  the  result  has  been  equally 
satisfactory.  Those  of  us  who  believe 
that  a  federation  of  small  States  is  the 
system  that  best  secures  the  people's  wel- 
fare will  regard  the  sub-division  as  a  val- 
uable illustration  of  our  view.  And  within 
the  self-governing  cantons — so  complete 
is  the  Swiss  system  of  local  self-govern- 
ment—  there  are  the  communes,  which 
are  also  self-governing  to  a  very  large  ex< 
tent.  These  vary  considerably  in  size, 
and  may  be  compared  with  our  English 
hundreds,  and  in  some  cases  with  our  par- 
ishes—  their  local  legislature  being  like 
our  vestry  meetings,  though  with  great 
differences,  as  will  appear  as  I  proceed. 
Both  the  cantons  and  tlie  communes  differ 
one  from  another  in  their  methods  of 
self-government — in  some  cases  the 
whole  population  assembling  from  time  to 
time  to  make  their  local  laws,  while  in 
other  cases  there  are  varying  forms  of 
representative  government.  This  variety 
is  readily  explained,  and  becomes  the 
more  interesting  when  we  recollect  its 
cause,  that  in  Switzerland  local  govern- 
ment is  no  new-fangled  system  imposed 
on  the  country  from  above,  by  an  imperial 
legislature,  but  is  the  survival  of  the  an- 
cient liberties  of  our  common  Teutonic 
ancestors,  liberties  that  everywhere  else 
have  been  over-ridden  and  destroyed  by 


feudal  and  royal  privilege,  while  among 
these  sturdy  Highlanders  thev  have   re- 
mained untouched  for  a  period  longer  than 
that  during  which  the  kingdom   of  En- 
gland has  existed.     It  is  impossible  duly 
to  appreciate  the  solidity  of  the  federal 
government  of  Switzerland,  which  is  com- 
paratively a  new  thing,  unless  we  bear 
in  mind  that  it  crowns  an  edifice  of  com- 
munal and  cantonal  home  rule,  to  which 
the  people  have  been  accustomed  for  cen- 
turies.   There  is  something  that  appeals 
powerfully  to  the  imagination  in   these 
Landesgemeinden^  or  popular  assemblies^ 
in  which  the  whole  adult  male  population 
meets  periodically,  in  some  cases  in  the 
open  air,  in  a  mountain  meadow  that  has 
for  ages  been  consecrated  to  that  use ; 
and  there  **  in  simple  democratic  majesty," 
to  use  Wordsworth's  phrase,  makes  and 
swears  to  obey  its  own  laws.     I  may  re- 
mind you  of  Professor  Freeman's  graphic 
and  enthusiastic   description  of   two  of 
these  meetings  which  he  gives  in  the  open- 
ing   chapter   of    his   little  book  on  the 
**  Growth   of  the   English  Constitution." 
They  are  well  enough   known  now,  but 
when  he  was  present  at  them  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  few  English- 
men had  ever  heard  of  these  primitive 
folk-motes,  and  fewer  still  had  any  idea 
that  they  were  the  continuous  survival  of 
that  almost    pre*historic    home    rule    in 
which  the  foundations  of  our  own  liberty 
were  laid.    And  while  he  describes  the 
Landesgemeinden  as  **  an  institution  which 
may  be  traced  up  to  the  earliest  times  of 
which  history  or  legend  gives  us  any  glim- 
mering," he  does  not  forget  that  for  many 
centuries  Switzerland  also  formed    part 
of  the  empire.    The  two  rules,  in  fact, 
co-existed  —  much  as  in  Russia  at  the 
present  day,  the  communes  in  some  parts 
are  self-governing,  though  meanwhile  they 
are  subject  to  the  absolute  rule  of  the 
czar.    And  the  essence  of  the  political 
lesson    is  this,  that  in  Switzerland  the 
people  valued  and  cherished  their  local 
autonomy,  and  never  allowed    it   to  be 
superseded;  but  by  fostering  its  growth 
gradually  emancipated   themselves  from 
the  grasp  of  the  imperial  powers  aronnd 
them ;  while  in  other  countries  the  central 
government   continually    encroached   on 
local  liberties  until  they  remained  little 
more  than  a  name;  and  so  completely 
had  this  process  been  carried  out  even 
in  England,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
land  of  liberty,  that  when  just  recently  the 
imperial  legislature  has  thought  fit  to  re* 
store  to  the  country  districts  some  limited 
measure  of  home  rule,  they  are  at  a  loss 
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to  know  what  to  do  with  so  unfamiliar  a 
privilege. 

This  then  is  the  idea  that  I  wish  first  of 
all  to  impress  on  your  minds,  that  the 
special  characteristic  of  Switzerland  — 
more  peculiar  to  her  than  her  mountains, 
her  glaciers,  her  waterfalls,  and  her  lakes, 
is  immemorial  local  self-government,  by 
which  her  people  have  been  trained,  and 
on  which  has  been  founded  a  republican 
federation  that  seems  likely  long  to  en- 
dure. 

Passing  now  to  the  Switzerland  of  to- 
day and  to  the  relations  that  exist  between 
the  separate  cantons  and  the  federal 
government,  we  observe  that  each  canton 
is  a  State  in  itself  and  a  sovereign  repub- 
lic, but  that  for  its  own  and  the  common 
good  it  has  surrendered  sundry  of  its 
powers  to  the  central  authority  which  has 
its  seat  at  Berne.  Each  canton  retains 
its  sovereignty  in  regard  to  its  local  laws 
and  tribunals,  its  schools,  its  local  public 
works,  and  the  like;  while  to  the  federal 
government  has  been  entrusted  control  of 
the  army,  together  with  the  right  to  declare 
war ;  control  of  the  customs ;  of  the  coin- 
age ;  of  the  postal  and  telegraphic  system ; 
and  of  public  works,  such  as  trunk  lines 
of  railway,  which  concern  the  country  as 
a  whole.  Complaints  are  beginning  to  be 
heard  that  there  is  a  growing  tendency 
to  increase  the  powers  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment and  correspondingly  to  decrease 
those  of  the  separate  cantons ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  public  conven- 
ience of  those  changes  that  have  hitherto 
been  agreed  upon,  and  of  their  tendency 
to  consolidate  the  various  States  into  one 
homogeneous  whole.  Anciently,  for  ex- 
ample, each  canton  had  the  right  to  levy 
dues  on  exports  and  imports;  issued  its 
own  particular  coinage,  and  maintained  a 
little  army  of  its  own,  which,  as  often  as 
might  be,  it  would  hire  out  to  fight  the 
battles  of  other  nations  in  whose  disputes 
it  had  no  concern.  Thanks  to  the  feder- 
ation, all  this  is  now  at  an  end  ;  and  even 
the  inveterate  practice  of  enlistment  in 
foreign  service  (of  which  our  own  govern- 
ment availed  itself  as  lately  as  at  the  date 
of  the  Crimean  War)  has  been  made  ille- 
gal ;  while,  as  to  the  growth  of  trade  under 
the  federal  customs-union,  it  is  sufficient 
to  remark  that  Switzerland  now  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  list  of  European  States 
for  amount  of  trade  per  head  of  the  pop- 
ulation, the  United  Kingdom  followed  by 
Belgium  coming  next ;  and  this  is  certainly 
remarkable  for  a  country  which  possesses 
neither  a  coal  mine,  nor  a  canal,  nor  a 
navigable  stream.    But  on  the  other  hand, 


to  explain  this  supremacy,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  in  Switzerland  the  running  of 
hotels  is  accounted  an  "industry,"  and  is 
in  fact  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  national 
prosperity.  Free  trade  is  the  dominant 
policy  in  Switzerland,  and  in  some  ways 
it  is  more  consistently  carried  out  than 
among  ourselves.  But  the  difficulties  in 
this  matter  experienced  by  an  inland 
country  surrounded  on  every  side  by 
States  which  impose  high  protective 
duties,  can  be  easily  imagined;  and  re- 
cently the  federal  authorities  have  found 
it  necessary  in  self-defence  to  impose  cer- 
tain new  duties  by  way  of  retaliation ;  but 
it  is  understood  that  th^se  arrangements 
are  of  a  temporary  nature  only. 

Turning  now  to  this  federal  government, 
the  existence  of  which  makes  Switzerland 
one  connected  whole,  in  spite  of  its 
marked  differences  in  religion,  language, 
and  race,  you  will  observe  that  the  legis- 
lative power  lies  with  the  Federal  Assem- 
bly, consisting,  like  our  Parliament,  of  two 
Houses,  the  Council  of  the  States  and  the 
National  Council,  which  you  may  compare 
with  our  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons 
respectively,  though  the  difference  will 
very  soon  be  apparent.  Usually  the  two 
Houses  or  Chambers  sit  and  deliberate 
separately,  but  on  certain  occasions  they 
are  bound  to  hold  a  session  in  common. 
The  National  Council  is  elected  directly 
by  the  people  for  three  years  ;  every  man 
of  full  age,  not  disqualified  by  conviction 
for  serious  crime,  is  entitled  to  vote  ;  the 
country  is  divided  into  districts  of  about 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants  each  for  this 
purpose ;  and  the  total  number  of  members 
returned  is  one  hundred  and  forty-five. 
The  voting  is  by  ballot ;  it  takes  place  on 
the  same  day  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try, that  day  being  the  last  Sunday  in  Octo< 
ber,  once  in  three  years.  Members  elected 
are  allowed  their  travelling  expenses  to  and 
from  Berne  where  the  Council  meets ;  and 
they  are  further  paid  a  sum  equivalent  to 
£i  sterling  for  each  day  on  which  they  are 
present  at  the  CounciPs  meeting,  provided 
that  they  answer  to  their  names  when  the 
session  is  opened.  The  other  Chamber, 
the  Council  of  the  States,  which  you  may 
compare  or  contrast  with  our  House  of 
Loras,  is  also  (I  need  hardly  say)  a  repre- 
sentative body,  for  the  Swiss  have^Qo  idea 
of  a  legislator  becoming  such  by  right  of 
birth.  It  is  a  small  body,  consisting  of 
only  forty-four  members,  two  for  each  of 
the  twenty-two  cantons;  and  their  mode 
of  election  differs,  as  does  also  the  dura* 
tion  of  their  terra  of  office,  some  being 
elected  for  three  years,  others  for  only  one. 
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Id  most  cases  they  are  elected  by  the 
legislative  assembly  of  the  canton  (which 
you  may  compare  with  our  Gounty  Coun- 
cil); in  other  cases  they  are  elected  by 
ballot  by  the  whole  population  of  the  can- 
ton. Here,  as  elsewhere,  you  will  observe 
that  absolute  uniformity  of  procedure  is 
not  in  Switzerland  held  to  be  essential. 
The  cantons  are  free  to  elect  their  repre- 
sentatives as  they  please.  These  mem- 
bers are  also  paid  —  in  this  case  by  the 
cantons  which  they  represent ;  while  the 
members  of  the  National  Council  are  paid 
out  of  the  federal  chest.  Nominally  the 
two  Chambers  are  equal ;  but  it  is  admit- 
ted that  the  influence  of  the  National 
Council  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Council 
of  the  States ;  and  when  the  two  hold  a 
session  in  common  it  is  thv  chairman  of 
the  National  Council  who  presides.  This 
Federal  Assembly  meets  twice  in  the 
year,  each  session  lasting  about  three 
weeks.  The  meetings,  which  usually  be 
gin  at  eight  ornine  in  the  morning  and  are 
over  at  one  or  two  in  the  afternoon,  are 
quiet  and  business-like  and  it  is  very  sel- 
dom that  there  is  anything  like  what  our 
newspapers  describe  as  a  **  scene.'*  Mem- 
bers may  speak  in  French,  German,  or 
Italian;  out  the  last  named  is  used  but 
rarely,  while  the  two  former  are  univer- 
sally understood.  During  the  recess  joint- 
committees  from  both  Houses  occasionally 
meet  at  various  places  in  the  country,  to 
investigate  questions  that  can  best  be 
studied  on  the  spot;  and  their  reports 
direct  the  legislation  of  the  next  session. 
Next,  we  have  the  executive  body,  the 
Federal  Council,  which  you  may  compare 
with  our  Cabinet,  though  here  again  the 
difiEercnce  will  soon  be  apparent.  It  is  a 
small  body,  consisting  of  only  seven  mem- 
bers, and  its  election  Is  the  first  duty  of 
the  newly  elected  Federal  Assembly, 
which  holds  a  meeting  of  the  two  Cham- 
bers together  for  this  purpose.  Every 
Swiss  eligible  for  the  Federal  Assembly 
is  also  eligible  for  the  Federal  Council; 
but  in  practice  its  members  are  invariably 
selected  from  the  deputies  sent  by  the 
cantons  to  the  Council  of  the  States,  but 
not  more  than  one  member  from  one  can- 
ton is  eligible.  The  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council  by  their  election  to  it  lose  the 
right  of  voting  in  the  Federal  Assembly, 
but  they  obtain  the  right  of  speaking  in 
either  Chamber.  Their  seats  are,  how- 
ever, regarded  as  vacated,  and  these  must 
be  filled  up  by  fresh  elections  before  the 
Assembly  proceeds  to  business.  Besides 
electing  the  Federal  Council  the  Assem- 
bly at  its  first  joint-meeting  also  elects  the 


president  and  vice-president  of  the  Con- 
federation. The  Council  is  elected  for 
three  ^ears,  but  its  members  are  always 
re-eligible;  the  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent are  elected  for  one  year  only,  and 
they  also  are  re-eligible,  but  they  may  oot 
hold  the  same  office  for  two  consecutive 
years.  For  executive  purposes  the  Fed- 
eral Council  divides  its  business  among 
seven  departments,  one  of  its  seven  mem- 
bers presidingover  each  — foreign  affairs, 
justice  and  police,  interior,  military, 
finance  and  customs ;  industry  and  agri- 
culture, posts  and  railways ;  and  thus  the 
whole  edifice,  which  you  will  have  ob- 
served is  ultimately  based  on  manhood 
suffrage,  is  completed. 

Viewing  the  matter  now  as  political 
partisans  among  ourselves  are  wont  to  do, 
with  the  leading  idea  that  the  politician 
out  of  office  is  tpso  fac/o  **  sifi^xn  the  gov- 
ernment," we  should  naturally  conclude 
that  the  Swiss  electors  take  the  liveliest 
satisfaction  in  turning  these  seven  men 
out  of  office  at  every  available  opportu- 
nity, and  that  as  the  terms  of  office  are  so 
short,  the  game  of  in  and  out  must  be  a 
merry  and  never-ceasing  one.  It  may, 
therefore,  surprise  you  to  learn  that  just 
the  reverse  is  the  case.  Very  little  change 
is.  made  in  the  composition  of  the  Federal 
Council. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  not  drawn  exclu- 
sively from  the  ranks  of  one  party.  Its 
members  are  selected,  not  on  party 
grounds,  unless  it  be  to  secure  a  more 
equal  representation  of  parties  in  the 
Council,  but  because  they  have  proved 
their  ability  as  administrators.  Of  course 
a  vacancy  occurs  from  time  to  time,  by 
resignation  or  death,  and  in  this  way  new 
blood  is  introduced.  But  on  the  whole, 
in  spite  of  its  being  elected  for  only  three 
years,  the  Council  remains  pretty  much 
the  same  year  after  year;  and  a  man 
whose  character  and  talents  have  once 
qualified  him  for  admission  to  it  will  re- 
main in  it  as  long  as  he  is  willing  and  able 
to  do  the  work ;  and  the  work  is  arduous ; 
for  these  men  are  not  (as  with  us)  the 
mere  ornamental  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments, they  are  more  like  our  permanent 
officials,  wno  really  administer  the  affairs 
of  the  country,  though  their  names  may 
hardly  be  known  outside  their  respective 
offices.  Nor  are  the  posts  attractive  on 
account  of  the  remuneration  they  o£Eer 
Six  members  of  the  Federal  Council  re- 
ceive £4Bo  a  year,  and  the  seventh,  the 
president  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  re- 
ceives jf  540.  The  chancellor  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation,  who  corresponds  to  our 
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lord  cbaDcellor, receives  /440a  year;  and 
it  is  a  sing^ular  instance  of  the  stability  of 
office-holding  in  the  Swiss  government, 
that  though  he  is  appointed  for  only  three 
years,  for  the  forty  years  following  1848 
only  two  persons  have  occupied  the  post. 
Two  things,  then,  are  clear  about  Swiss 
democracy:  it  is  cheap  and  it  is  stable. 
The  highest  offices  in  the  State  are  remq- 
nerated  at  rates  at  which  in  England  bank 
sub-managers  would  turn  up  their  noses  ; 
and  yet  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the 
very  best  men  in  the  country  occupy  these 
posts.  What  is  the  secret  that  will  ex- 
plain the  phenomenon  ?  Switzerland  is 
not  a  poor  country,  though,  no  doubt, 
there  is  much  poverty  in  the  mountainous 
districts,  which  to  the  tourist  are  chiefly 
familiar.  Still,  that  is  not  a  poor  country 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  European 
States  for  the  amount  of  trade  per  head 
of  the  population.  Nor  are  the  Swiss  in- 
sensible to  the  value  of  money,  as  a  famil- 
iar proverb  will  tell  us :  Point  d^argtnt, 
point  di  Suisse,  "  You  will  not  get  your 
Swiss  unless  you  pay  for  him.***  It  is 
really  an  honorable  example  of  disinter- 
ested patriotism.  A  man  who  shows  apti- 
tude for  administration,  first  iu  the  afiEairs 
of  his  commune  and  then  in  those  of  his 
canton,  is  pretty  sure  to  And  the  door  open 
to  him  for  high  office  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Federation ;  but  he  must  himself  be  sen- 
sible of  the  honor  inherent  in  the  work; 
for  there  is  little  else  in  it  that  is  attrac- 
tive. He  will  hardly  make  a  living  out  of 
it ;  certainly  he  will  not  become  rich.  I 
believe  that  the  members  of  the  Swiss 
Federal  Council  have  always  been  men 
who  could  have  made  a  far  more  remu- 
nerative use  of  their  time  in  other  pur- 
suits; but  in  the  honor  of  the  office  they 
have  found  their  reward.  And  vet  the 
honor  is  none  so  very  dazzling  after  all. 
1  do  not  mean  that  hereditary  or  other 
titles  of  honor  are  not  to  be  found  •—  no 
Lord  High  This  or  Lord  High  That. 
Life,  I  believe,  would  still  be  tolerable  if 
such  things  were  to  be  found  nowhere. 
But  there  is  very  little  Mat  attached  to 
the  federal  government.  The  average 
Swiss  does  not  trouble  himself  very  much 
about  what  goes  on  at  Berne.  It  is  the 
reverse  of  what  we  tind  in  England.  With 
us  the  debates  in  the  imperial  Parliament 

*  In  the  classical  instance  of  the  use  of  this  phrase 
—  in  the  first  scene  of  Racine's  comedy,  "Les  Plai- 
dears— xwiix^  (spelt  with  a  small  s)  undoubtedly  means 
C0mcUrg9^  and  not  necessariljr  a  Swiss  by  birth.  But 
it  was  tne  old  habit  of  the  Swiss  in  hiring  themselves 
out  to  service,  military  or  other,  in  foreign  lands, 
which  gives  at  any  rate  historical  justice  to  the  modem 
ose  of  the  words,  as  applicable  to  the  Swiss  as  a  nation. 


are  given  the  place  of  honor  in  every 
newspaper,  while  the  local  authorities  are 
treated  with  scant  courtesy.  How  few 
among  us  take  any  interest  in  the  affairs 
discussed  in  our  local  vestry;  yet  that 
much-abused  institution  is  really  the  basis 
of  our  local  self-government.  The  Swiss 
takes  a  somewhat  di£Eerent  view.  The 
proceedings  in  his  communal  and  cantonal 
assemblies  have  the  first  place  with  him, 
as  from  the  antiquitv  of  those  institutions 
it  is  right  they  should  ;  and  the  debates  in 
the  Federal  Assembly  assume  a  secondary 
importance.  And  this  is  not  from  want 
of  imagination  ;  not  because  things  out  of 
sight  are  also  proverbially  out  of  mind; 
but  for  a  real,  sound,  and  substantial  rea- 
son to  which,  nevertheless,  I  must  now 
devote  a  little  time. 

There  exists  in  Switzerland  a  political 
institution  about  which  we  have  heard  a 
good  deal  lately,  and  are  likely  to  hear 
more  —  I  mean  the  Referendum^  which 
may  conveniently  be  described  as  the  pop- 
ular veto.  We  have  in  England  a  veto  in 
theory,  a  royal  veto;  but  practically  it  has 
ceased  to  exist ;  for  since  royalty  became 
with  us  a  mere  ornamental  figure-head,  the 
royal  assent  has  become  a  purely  formal 
and  mechanical  act,  and  its  refusal  is  not 
any  longer  to  be  looked  for  or  desired* 
But  the  sovereign  of  Switzerland  really 
reigns,  the  sovereign  people,  and  can  veto 
the  laws  that  the  Federal  Assembly  has 
passed,  and  it  actuallv  does  so  from  time 
to  time.  The  same  institution  exists  in 
the  government  of  the  cantons,  in  all  of 
them  I  believe  now,  though  varying  in  its 
scope  and  mode  of  application.  Indeed, 
though  the  origin  of  the  institution  is 
somewhat  obscure,  it  appears  that  it  was 
borrowed  by  the  Federal  Constitution 
from  the  constitution  of  one  of  the  can- 
tons, and  that  since  its  adoption  it  has 
been  used  more  and  more  freely,  until  it 
has  become  a  political  engine  of  the  first 
importance.  This  is  the  way  it  works. 
Should  the  Assembly  pass  any  law  revis- 
ing the  constitution,  that  law  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  people  for  confirmation  or 
rejection  before  it  becomes  valid.  In  the 
case  of  other  laws  the  Referendum  is  op- 
tional ;  that  is  to  say,  this  reference  is  not 
necessary  unless  eight  cantons  out  of  the 
twenty-two,  or  thirty  thousand  voters  out 
of  the  total  number,  demand  it.  The  pro- 
cedure is  very  simple.  On  the  day  ap- 
pointed, which  is  the  same  all  over  the 
country,  and  is  usually  a  Sunday,  as  being 
the  freest  for  all. those  concerned,  the  vot- 
ers go  to  the  polling  station,  commonly 
the  school  or  the  church,  and  receive  a 
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paper,  on  which  they  write  Yes  or  No  in 
reply  to  the  question  or  questions  asked. 
No  dissolution  of  the  Assembly  follows 
upon  the  rejection  of  any  or  all  of  its 
measures.  It  lasts  its  three  years  in  any 
case,  and  only  has  to  proceed  with  other 
work.  In  the  government  of  the  cantons 
the  questions  thus  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple are  often  financial  ones ;  and  there  is 
a  growing  tendency  to  prefer  the  compul- 
sory to  the  optional  Referendum;  since 
the  Swiss,  who  detest  political  agitation, 
dislike  the  canvassing  necessary  to  obtain 
the  requisite  number  of  votes  to  secure 
the  appeal  to  the  people.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  during  the  fifteen 
vears  that  this  law  of  the  Referendum  has 
been  in  operation  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment, this  appeal  has  hardly  ever  been 
demanded  save  in  cases  where  the  meas- 
ure has  been  vetoed  by  a  substantial  ma- 
jority, thus  showing  that  the  demand  has 
not  been  due  to  a  vexatious  spirit  of  ob- 
struction on  the  part  of  a  few.  There  is 
thus  a  reason  why  the  Swiss  may  contem- 
plate with  equanimity  the  proceedings  of 
the  Assembly  at  Heme.  The  power  of 
veto  stilllies  in  their  own  hands,  and  their 
vote  will  ultimately  decide  the  issue. 

Switzerland,  it  has  been  said,  is  gov- 
erned much  as  a  public  company  is  with 
us.  The  Federal  Council  are  the  directors 
and  the  president  of  the  Confederation 
is  their  chairman ;  and  as  he  does  not 
hold  his  position  for  two  consecutive 
years,  he  makes  and.  can  make  no  pre- 
tence to  play  the  autocrat.  The  electoral 
body  are  the  shareholders,  and  they  can 
very  effectively  control  the  policy  of  their 
directors.  Nor  does  continual  vacillation 
and  change  of  policy  result  from  the  sys- 
tem of  short-time  office-holding  and  of 
triennial  elections.  As  we  saw,  there  is 
little  change  in  iY\t  personnel.  The  legis- 
lators endeavor  accurately  to  represent 
the  views  of  their  constituents  ;  and  if  the 
veto  shows  them  they  have  been  mistaken, 
they  do  not  resign  and  make  room  for  oth- 
ers, but  they  try  to  be  more  successful 
next  time. 

You  must  not,  however,  suppose  that 
because  government  by  party  does  not 
exist  in  Switzerland  as  it  does  with  us, 
that  therefore  party  feeling  is  extinct  also. 
This  is  very  far  from  being  the  case  ;  and 
in  the  cantonal  and  communal  assemblies 
especially  party  spirit  often  runs  verv 
high.  Religious  differences  occasion  divi- 
sion; but  not  now  to  anything  like  the 
extent  that  they  did  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago,  when  the  Confederation  was  almost 
broken  up  by  the  hostility  existing  be- 


tween Catholics  and  Protestants,  who  form 
respectively  about  two-fifths  and  three- 
fifths  of  the  total  population.  But  party 
feeling  is  not  allowed,  as  it  is  with  us,  to 
identify  measures  that  have  intrinsically 
no  party  character  with  this  or  that  fac- 
tion; and  in  the  Federal  Assembly  all 
parties  sit  together  indiscriminately  ;  and 
there  is  habitually  an  amount  of  cross 
voting  that  would  sadden  the  heart  of  one 
of  our  own  party  men.  To  the  Swiss 
business-like  mind  our  system  of  carrying 
on  (or  rather  of  obstructing)  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  would  seem  exqui- 
sitely absurd.  For  what  is  it  that  we  do? 
We  choose,  partly  by  indirect  representa- 
tion, and  partly  by  aristocratic  influences, 
a  Cabinet  of  twelve  or  more  excellent 
men,  the  best  that  the  party  in  power  can 
produce,  and  we  ask  them  to  undertake 
the  government ;  and  then  we  pit  against 
them  twelve  or  more  equally  excellent 
men,  the  best  that  the  party  not  in  office 
can  produce,  and  we  expect  these  latter  to 
criticise  the  former,  to  baffle,  expose,  and 
obstruct  them  in  every  conceivable  fash- 
ion, and  never 'to  be  satisfied  till  they  have 
worried  them  out  of  their  offices,  and  have 
occupied  themselves  the  same  honorable 
but  precarious  posts. 

Party  government,  as  we  know  it, 
would,  perhaps,  be  impossible  in  Switzer- 
land, because  there  is  not  the  same  single, 
broad  line  of  division.  Of  course,  the 
Swiss  would  be  unlike  other  human  be- 
ings if  there  were  not  found  among  them 
those  who  trust  and  those  who  distrust 
popular  instincts  —  and  this  is  ultimately 
what  divides  men  into  Liberal  and  Tory 
parties.  But  the  peculiarities  of  the  con- 
ditions in  Switzerland  bring  to  the  front 
other  divisions  which  result  in  more 
clearly  defined  groups.  There  are,  for 
example,  the  Centralizers  opposed  by  the 
Federalists;  the  former  wishing  to 
strengthen  the  government  at  Berne,  while 
the  latter  are  jealous  of  the  ancient  auton- 
omy of  the  cantons.  The  Swiss  Conserva- 
tives, who  formerly  distrusted  and  opposed 
the  extension  of  the  Referendum,  are  now 
among  its  warmest  supporters;  for  it  has 
been  found  free  from  the  dangers  they  an- 
ticipated, and  acts  only  as  a  check  on 
crude  legislation.  It  is  now  the  Radicals 
from  the  French  cantons  who  are  least 
satisfied  with  its  working.  They  are  Radi- 
cals of  the  philosophic,  doctrinaire  type, 
who  hold  that  what  the  people  most  need 
is  enlightenment  and  emancipation  from 
above,  that  is,  from  a  government  of  ad- 
vanced men  —  their  noble  selves,  of  course 
—  who  should  have  power  to  carry  out  an 
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anti-clerical  educational  policy.  This 
feeling  is  not  shared  by  the  democratic 
party  of  the  Socialist  type,  a  small  one  at 
present,  who  advocate  social  as  opposed 
to  political  legislation,  and  who  look  to 
State  organization  of  labor  and  to  State 
monopolies  as  best  calculated  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  people.  This  small 
party,  to  the  surprise  of  many,  finds  its 
Best  allies  among- the  Conservatives  and 
the  Catholics,  and  is  becoming  more  and 
more  alienated  from  the  Radicals,  whose 
policy  is  of  the  individualist  type. 

There  are  sundry  other  political  institu- 
tions in  Switzerland  which  might  demand 
notice,  if  time  permitted,  and  there  is  much 
in  their  administration  that  needs  only  to 
be  known  to  command  respect.  Take, 
for  example,  their  military  organization. 
The  Swiss  army  can  only  nght  m  defence 
of  Swiss  territory,  or  to  prevent  the  seces- 
sion of  any  of  the  cantons  from  the  Fed- 
eration. An  aggressive  campaign  is 
forbidden  by  law.  But  though  its  aims 
are  thus  modest,  as  befits  a  democratic 
community,  the  Swiss  army  is  no  con- 
temptible afiEair.  It  is  thoroughly  com- 
plete in  every  detail,  with  the  due  propor- 
tion, according  to  the  ideas  of  the  best 
military  experts,  of  cavalry,  artillery,  en- 
gineers, and  transport;  and  its  numbers 
fall  little  short  of  those  of  our  own  regular 
army.  But  its  speciality  lies  in  its  eco- 
nomical management.  The  system  is  a 
singular  one;  it  is  a  kind  of  compulsory 
volunteering,  if  such  a  contradiction  in 
terms  may  be  allowed.  Every  adult  male 
has  to  serve,  and  all  classes  meet  on  equal 
terms  In  the  ranks.  The  period  of  train- 
ing is  so  arranged  that  it  occupies  only  a 
few  weeks  in  the  slack  time  of  the  year, 
and  each  man  bears  (and  gladly  bears)  the 
major  part  of  his  expenses ;  with  this  re- 
sult, that  while  with  us  each  soldier  costs 
the  nation  rather  more  than  £6^  per  an- 
num, and  even  in  Russia,  the  lowest  but 
one  on  the  scale,  he  costs  nearly  ^£23,  in 
Switzerland  he  costs  only  £7*  It  is 
agreed,  moreover,  that  this  military  train- 
ing is  distinctly  of  physical  and  moral 
advantage  to  the  young  Switzers,  and  that 
it  fosters  in  them  a  patriotic  spirit  that 
would  doubtless  prove  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice in  case  the  army  should  have  to 
undertake  a  campaign.  But  the  mere  ex- 
istence of  so  formidable  a  military  force 
suffices  to  guarantee  the  independence  of 
the  Confederation.  Doubtless,  a  policy 
of  annexation  would  not  be  unpopular 
either  in  France,  Germany,  or  Italy;  there 
is,  indeed,  a  rational  ground  for  asserting 
that  a  great  nation  should  include  all  those 


who  speak  its  language.  But  the  ag- 
gressor would  have  to  reckon,  not  only 
with  the  other  powers,  who  would  have 
nothing  to  gain  by  the  annexation,  but 
with  an  enthusiastic  and  admirably  trained 
army  of  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  thousand  Swiss;  and  this  con- 
sideration secures  their  liberty. 

Here,  however,  we  must  take  leave  of 
Switzerland  and  of  its  political  lessons. 
On  some  future  occasion  I  hope  I  may 
have  the  opportunity  of  discussing  the 
arguments  for  and  against  the  adoption  of 
the  Referendum  in  our  own  country.  My 
own  impression  is  that,  in  a  form  adapted 
to  our  own  needs,  it  would  do  something 
to  restore  to  us  that  liberty  in  local  self- 
government— >  if  not  in  imperial  afiEairs  — 
which  is  so  sadly  in  danger  of  being 
stifled  beneath  the  growth  of  officialdom 
and  bureaucracy.  That  is,  indeed,  a  land 
of  liberty  which  so  far  back  as  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  was  a 
shelter  for  religious  and  political  refugees, 
whom  none  of  the  great  European  powers, 
not  even  England  herself,  was  willing  to 
protect.  I  may  remind  you  of  the  tombs 
of  Ludlow  and  Brougbton,  our  English 
regicides,  in  the  church  at  Vevey.  But 
the  immemorial  local  self-government  of 
the  Swiss  is  what  I  would  ask  you  most 
clearly  to  fix  in  your  minds,  as  at  once  the 
source  and  mainstay  of  their  political 
freedom ;  and  I  will  conclude  with  Words- 
worth's noble  lines,  commemorative  of 
those  open-air  Parliaments  so  full  of  his- 
toric interest  and  significance :  — 

Let  empires  fall ;  but  ne*er  shall  ye  disgrace 
Your  noble  birthright ;  ye  that  occupy 
Your  council-seats  Mneath  the  open  sky, 
On  Sarnen's  mount,  there  judge  of  nt  and 

right 
In  simple  democratic  majesty ; 
Soft  breezes  fanning  your  rough  brows,  the 

might 
And  purity  of   Nature  spread  before  your 

sight 

Arthur  W.  Hutton. 

NOTE. 

The  political  disturbances  which  have 
occurred  in  the  Canton  Ticino  since  the 
date  of  the  delivery  of  the  above  lecture, 
seem,  at  first  sight,  to  form  an  argument 
against  the  excellence  of  the  Swiss  Con- 
stitution as  I  have  portrayed  it.  But  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  canton  in 
which  parties  are  equally  divided  into 
Catholic  and  Liberal,  is  just  the  one  in 
which  no  conceivable  constitution  could 
be  expected  to  work  quite  smoothly.  Be- 
yond this,  assuming  that  the  facts  have 
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been  correctly  stated,  it  appeans  that  it 
was  the  executive  rather  than  the  form  of 
government  that  was  to  blame.  The  con- 
stitution provides  the  Referendum,  and 
the  Referendum  was  peaceably  demanded 
by  the  Liberals,  who  were  in  opposition, 
in  the  legally  prescribed  manner.  But  on 
some  transparent  pretext  the  cantonal  firov- 
ernment  refused  to  grant  it,  and  the  fed- 
eral government,  on  being  appealed  to,  was 
very  slow,  if  it  did  not  actually  refuse,  to 
enforce  the  demand.  Then  followed  the 
revolution,  such  as  it  was,  which,  apart 
from  one  unhappy  incident,  was  carried 
out  skilfully  and  rapidly,  without  injury 
to  life  or  property.  But  there  would  have 
been  no  revolution  at  all  had  the  provi- 
sions of  the  constitution  been  promptly 
and  faithfully  observed.  The  moral  seems 
to  be  that  the  best  political  institutions 
need  a  reserve  force  in  honesty  and 
strength  of  character,  or,  failing  that,  in  a 
kind  of  inter-federal  or  international  po- 
lice. A,  W.  H. 

Norember,  189a 


From  Murray's  Magasioe. 
THE  STREETS  OF  LONDON. 

How  little  we  know  of  this  great  city 
of  ours,  and  how  much  there  is  to  know  I 
In  its  streets  is  to  be  seen  everything  that 
IS  beautiful  and  hideous,  everything  that 
makes  us  think  well  of  humanity,  or  bids 
us  despair  of  the  future ;  everything  that 
gives  us  heart  to  hope,  or  sends  us  to  cul- 
tivate our  garden  of  pessimism  in  bitter 
disregard  of  others  and  their  bitter  fate. 
Here  life  runs  the  fastest  and  fullest ;  we 
are  nearly  forever  at  high  tide ;  it  is  the 
apex  of  the  pyramid  of  life,  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  work  and  thought  of  infinite 
ages ;  all  that  has  been  done  has  here  its 
visible  signs,  all  that  is  to  be  done  lies 
dormant  and  seedlike  within  this  city*s 
boundaries.  No  Babylon,  no  Nineveh,  no 
Jerusalem,  and  no  Thebes  Hecatompylus 
can  surpass  it  for  strength,  majesty,  or 
holiness,  and  yet  it  is  weak,  ignoble,  dia- 
bolical. It  represents  humanity  with  all 
its  powers,  with  all  its  failings,  with  all  its 
possibilities  of  loveliness  and  horror. 

And  forever  the  flood  of  life  pours 
through  the  veins  and  arteries  of  London ; 
each  human  being  like  one  corpuscle  of 
blood,  like  a  mere  molecule  that  composes 
a  huge  crescive,  shapeless  organism.  Our 
London  is  not  beautiful,  rather  is  she  like 
a  lichenous  growth  that  spreads  over  and 
eats  injto  the  land,  but  in  her  mere  vast 


bulk  she  is  wonderful.  The  city  lacks 
the  deadly  regularity  of  a  cold  beauty  and 
the  voluptuousness  of  a  warm  loveliness, 
yet  though  she  be  no  Cleopatra  she  has 
infinite  variety  forever,  and  never  stales. 
Though  we  spend  a  lifetime  in  the  task, 
we  shall  never  know  her  wholly,  there  is 
forever  a  beyond  to  tempt  us  forward. 
For  London  and  the  streets  of  London, 
filled  as  they  are  with  the  gatherings  of  a 
world,  are  more  a  type  of  eternity  than 
the  globe  itself;  the  very  travellers  who 
have  found  the  world  small,  find  this  world 
of  houses  every  day  larger,  not  only  bv 
actual  increase,  but  by  that  better  knowl- 
edge which  owns  true  knowledge  impos- 
sible. One  man  may  never  compass  her ; 
his  years  and  vision  and  receptivity  fail 
him ;  he  is  studned  as  much  by  her  mys- 
terious silence  in  the  dawn,  as  by  the  roar 
that  marks  her  great  life  at  noon. 

Let  it  be  said  that  our  city  is  not  so 
beautiful,  so  regular,  so  metropolitan  as 
Paris,  Brussels  and  Vienna.  We  include 
them  all,  even  when  they  wear  their  best 
garments  and  exhibit  themselves  to  the 
world.  There  is  every  day  of  the  year  a 
more  wonderful  exhibition  in  London. 
The  crowds  themselves  are  an  extraordi- 
nary sight ;  and  to  that  add  the  traffic,  the 
riches,  the  beauty,  the  horror,  the  vice, 
and  misery.  There  is  a  beauty  show 
every  fine  day  in  a  world  of  streets,  there 
are  morbid  museums  of  debased  types  in 
every  court.  From  one  point  of  view 
London  is  an  Inferno,  ninety-nine  circled 
to  a  centre  of  unsurpassed  wretchedness  ; 
from  another  it  is  a  paradise  and  a  very 
heaven. 

It  is  a  cosmopolitan  city,  though  it  be 
insular.  At  Charing  Cross  is  the  centre 
of  the  universe,  the  maximum  flood  of 
existence.  It  is  a  maelstrom,  a  whirlpool, 
it  draws  its  floods  from  all  countries.  In 
the  Strand  we  may  see  all  nations,  if  we 
have  eyes  that  do  not  grow  too  tired  to 
discern  the  di£Eerences  of  race;  we  may 
see  men  from  the  Orient,  from  the  Occi- 
dent, and  from  all  countries  in  between. 
There  are  quarters,  many  streets,  of  Paris, 
of  Germany,  of  Italy;  it  would  not  be 
hard  to  find  specimens  of  the  remotest 
south,  of  the  extremest  north ;  Persia  and 
Africa  send  representatives  to  this  great 
congress  which  shapes  the  destiny  of  the 
world.  We  speak  all  tongues,  and  the 
roar  of  Babel  which  we  ourselves  do  not 
understand,  means  much  in  the  present 
and  more  for  the  times  to  come.  So  Lon- 
don has  a  beauty  and  a  significance  of  its 
own  ;  it  is,  with  all  its  faults,  the  vastest 
expression  of  northern    civilization,  the 
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most  cdmplete  epitome  of  tbiogs,  thought, 
aod  philoBophy  the  world  can  show.  For 
we  the  dominant,  or  to  be  dominant  race 
of  the  world,  have  made  it,  and  it  is  the 
clumsy  but  true  expression  of  ourselves. 

Yet  is  not  London  beautiful  even  in  the 
artistic  meaning  of  the  word,  divorcing  it 
from  all  inward  and  outward  concretions 
of  morality  or  teaching  ?  The  very  smoke 
we  abhor  which  makes  it  the  most  sooty 
city  in  Europe,  save  one  or  two  more 
northern  homes  of  manufacture,  softens 
the  hard  outlines  of  much  ugly  architec- 
ture, and  added  to  the  ever-present  mist 
from  the  river  draining  the  clay  on  which 
it  is  built,  lends  a  charm  of  atmosphere 
that  many,  and  indeed  most  other  cities 
lack.  Oxford  Street  is  not  beautifully 
conceived  nor  beautifully  built,  yet  when 
the  red  setting  sun  pours  down  upon  it 
from  the  west,  it  makes  the  commonplace 
common  no  longer;  the  jejune  architec- 
ture takes  on  colors  that  glorify  it;  the 
poor  human  crowds  become  less  pallid 
and  careworn,  receiving  something  which 
lifts  them  for  one  moment  and  makes  them 
less  debased  than  when  the  more  search- 
ing light  of  noon  shows  them  in  their 
nakedness,  or  the  flickering  gas  just  re- 
veals them  as  flitting  ghosts. 

Oxford  Street,  or  Oxford  Street  con- 
tinued through  Holborn,  Newgate  Street, 
Cheapside,  to  Whitechapel  Road,  Mile 
End  Road,  right  on  to  Bow,  is  the  most 
representative  and  inclusive  line  of  com- 
raunication  in  the  world.  It  is  essentially 
a  middle-class  line,  at  parts  it  is  even 
bourgeois,  here  and  there  vulgar,  now  and 
again  it  is  most  intensely  business-like. 
It  takes  in  everything  below  the  upper  and 
above  the  lower  classes,  except  perhaps 
the  bureaucracy  and  Bohemia  which  be- 
long to  neither,  nor,  properly  speaking,  to 
the  middle  classes  who  throng  this  mid- 
dle class  thoroughfare. 

For  all  the  classes  have  their  own 
streets  which  suggest  the  divisions  and 
demarcations  of  our  society.  If  Oxford 
Street  is  middle  class,  Piccadilly  is  aris- 
tocratic. Edgware  Road  is  typical  of  the 
artisan  class,  the  New  Cut  of  the  lowest 
kind  of  worker  and  rough  combined,  and 
in  the  purlieus  of  Westminster  or  Clare 
Market,  without  going  further  east  to  the 
dens  and  courts  about  Leman  Street  or 
the  Highway,  can  be  found  roads  which 
in  a  state  of  utter  solitude  would  declare 
what  unspeakable  refuse  of  civilization 
has  inhabited  them. 

There  are  many  odd  things  to  be  noted 
about  these  streets,  the  strange  dififerences 
between   Piccadilly  in  the  morning  and 


Piccadilly  at  night,  between  high-class 
respectability  and  high«das8  ruffianism. 
Then  look  at  the  Regent  Street  of  the 
afternoon  and  of  the  evening.  Sunday 
again  changes  the  look  of  Oxford  Street. 
On  that  day  few  people  walk  on  its  south 
side,  for  some  reason  the  north  side  is 
preferred.  Then  the  Saturday  night  as- 
pect of  Euston  Road,  when  it  almost 
ceases  to  be  respectable  and  is  fetid  with 
foul  odors.  And  of  course  the  New  Cut 
on  that  day  roars  with  flaming  naphtha 
and  bellowing  costermongers.  And  as  to 
Piccadilly,  who  shall  describe  it  except 
before  a  royal  commission,  or  in  the  pages 
of  a  novel  to  be  by  preference  published 
in  France? 

How  many  people  ever  think  of  the 
vast  brain  and  body  waste  which  has  gone 
to  conceive  and  build  up,  and  which  is 
still  necessary  to  keep  together  this 
mighty  maze  and  reticulation  of  streets, 
this  hive,  this  spreading  fungus  of  a  city? 
The  concentrated  experience  of  mankind 
is  here  concrete,  its  knowledge  has  flow- 
ered in  things  beautiful  and  ugly,  in  vile 
and  wonderful  things  like  orchids.  It  is 
said  that  a  witty  atheist  once  went  to  a 
show  of  these  monstrosities  of  flowers  and 
came  away  perfectly  convinced  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  —  devil.  If  some  planetary 
being  dropped  into  the  worst  parts  of  Lon- 
don, the  sight  might  set  him  reviewing 
his  philosophy,  so  like  it  is  sometimes  to 
that  huge,  fleshly  -  tainted,  malodorous 
flower,  named  after  Sir  Stamford  Raffles, 
that  grows  in  the  forests  of  Borneo. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  architecture, 
which  is  by  no  means  as  a  whole  so  bad  as 
many  make  out,  even  when  compared  with 
better  things  in  France,  the  streets  of 
London  are  the  result  of  enormous  labor 
and  thought.  There  is  a  perfect  litera- 
ture of  their  construction,  with  books  of 
biography  containing  the  life-work  of  men 
such  as  Telford  and  Macadam.  The  me- 
chanics or  statics  of  our  pavements  are  a 
thing  of  modern  growth.  Before  1840 
there  were  no  granite  pavements.  The 
first  was  laid  by  an  engineer,  named 
Walker,  over  Blackfriars  Bridge  in  that 
year.  Wood  pavements,  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  look  on  as  later  introduc- 
tions, were  reallv  anterior  and  first  used 
in  1839.  Asphalt,  which  covers  so  much 
of  the  city,  was  first  laid  down  in  Paris  in 
1854.  Not  till  1869  was  it  used  in  Lon- 
don. 

Those  who  drive  about  London  have 

many  different  opinions  on  the  subject  of 

pavement,  and  any  day  we  can  hear  diverse 

I  authoritative  statements  as  to  the  relative 
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safety  of  the  different  roadways.  Some 
very  curioas  statistics  were  collected  in 
1873,  however,  which  seem  to  give  the 
palm  to  wood.  During  a  series  of  days, 
selected  respectively  as  dry,  damp,  or  wet, 
observations  of  the  number  of  falling 
horses  were  taken  at  various  points  in  the 
city.  It  was  found  that  a  horse  might  be 
expected  to  travel  132  miles  on  granite, 
191  on  asphalt,  446  on  wood,  without  fall- 
ing. This  was  the  result  of  striking  an 
average  of  wet,  damp,  and  dry  days,  for  the 
effect  of  the  weather  was  remarkable. 
For  instance,  granite  is  most  unsafe  when 
dry,  then  a  horse  cannot  be  insured 
against  a  fall  for  more  than  78  miles ; 
when  damp,  the  footing  is  more  secure, 
and  the  figures  rise  to  168,  and  when  thor- 
oughly wet  they  reach  537.  Thus  in  wet 
weather  granite  is  nearly  as  safe  as  wood 
when  dry,  on  whrch  horses  can  travel 
safely  for  646  miles.  Wood  is  most  un- 
safe when  damp,  for  then  the  distance  falls 
to  193,  though  when  wet  the  figures  rise 
again  to  432.  Asphalt  is  decidedly  the 
most  risky  of  all,  for  even  when  dry  the 
estimate  of  an  insured  distance  is  no 
more  than  223  miles,  and  when  damp  and 
wet,  125  and  192  miles  are  set  as  a  limit. 

In  every  observation  it  was  found  that 
accidents,  when  thev  did  take  place,  were 
less  harmful  on  wooa,  while  asphalt  proved 
even  worse  than  granite,  by  the  complete- 
ness and  heaviness  of  the  tails. 

Although  London  street  pavements  are 
even  now  in  a  state  of  evolution,  it  seems 
evident  that  wood  is  gaining  the  day,  and 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  Swed- 
ish or  Memel  pine  will  cover  every  road  in 
the  busier  parts  of  the  town. 

These  few  notes  may  be  interesting, 
as  indeed  I  think  they  are,  though  per- 
sonally I  abhor  material  statistical  facts, 
yet  it  is  more  the  aspect  of  the  filled 
streets  which  appeals  to  us  all.  Regent 
Street  in  the  afternoon,  Fleet  Street  in 
the  morning,  the  Strand  by  night,  filled 
with  color,  with  business,  with  pleasure- 
seekers,  and  those  who  live  on  the  pence 
dropped  from  the  rich  man*s  hand  as  he 
drives  away  from  the  theatres ;  the  outside 
aspect  of  the  places  of  amusement  when 
they  are  thronged  and  turn  away  appli- 
cants by  hundreds ;  the  chatter  and  hum 
of  broken  vet  continuous  talk,  the /rou 
freu  of  trailing  garments,  the  half-heard 
appeals  to  charity;  the  innumerable  de- 
mands and  supplications  to  store  one's 
pockets  with  sufficient  vestas  to  start  a 
small  match  shop;  the  clatter  of  traffic 
which  afar  is  almost  like  a  wild  beast's 
growl ;  all  these  make  up  a  phantasmago- 
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ria,  a  pantomime,  z,  fantoccini  show,  and 
all  free,  free  to  every  lady  and  gentleman 
who  will  kindly  walk  up  and  view  mon- 
strous unimaginable  London  ~- which  is 
guaranteed  to  surpass  in  every  particular 
any  other  booth  in  the  great  world's  fair, 
whether  labelled  Paris,  Pekin,  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  St.  Petersburg. 

Why,  nowadays  on  our  hoardings,  in 
spite  of  the  frightful  things  which  deserve 
penal  servitude,  much  better  art  is  to  be 
seen  than  adorns  half  the  walls  of  the 
Royal  Academy;  commercialism  has  its 
way  and  actually  gets  good  stuff  for 
money  down  in  order  to  advertise  innu- 
merable detergents  for  a  city  that  will  take 
much  cleansing,  and  whose  river,  in  spite 
of  sanitary  precautions,  still  suggests 
Coleridge's  view  of  Cologne,  — 

The  river  Rhine,  it  is  well  known, 
Doth  wash  your  city  of  Cologne ; 
But  tell  me,  nymphs,  what  power  divine. 
Shall  henceforth  wash  the  river  Rhine  ? 

Decidedly  our  hoardings  and  wall 
spaces  are  a  great  feature  of  London  and 
fortunately  grow  everv  day  more  artistic. 
One  who  is,  to  speak  vulgarly,  **in  the 
know,"  may  walk  along  the  streets  and 
point  out  posters  by  this  man  who  is  not 
so  well  known  as  he  should  be,  or  by  that 
man  who  is  better  known  than  he  deserves 
to  be,  and  give  the  names  of  a  score  of 
rising  artists  who  have  found  the  adver- 
tising of  others  a  means  of  livelihood  for  a 
while  at  least.  And  even  the  designs  of 
ignorance  may  be  instructive  to  some  of 
the  passers-by,  and  reveal  to  the  incredu- 
lous in  the  art  world  that  there  is,  in  the 
apparent  lowest  depth  of  academic  inca- 
pacity, a  deeper  still. 

One  thing  in  the  streets  of  London 
roust  not  be  overlooked,  and  that  is  the 
peripatetic  music.  I  know  that  there  are 
few  among  the  tribe  of  which,  in  Homeric 
language,  I  boast  myself  to  be,  that  do  not 
loath  the  street  organist,  whether  of  home 
growth  or  foreign  importation,  but  I  must 
confess  that  since  the  improvement  in  the 
organ  they  use,  I  have  very  great  delight 
in  them.  I  am  not  alone  either.  I  know 
a  literary  man  of  considerable  repute  who 
even  goes  to  the  length  of  bestowing  small 
coins  of  the  realm  on  the  impecunious 
Italian  who  solicits  coppers  so  anxiously 
and  amiably.  Without  going  so  far  as 
that,  I  never  abuse  them,  nor  desire  a 
policeman  to  remove  them  from  my  street, 
which  ever  and  again  they  enliven  with 
some  air  of  Verdi,  which  recalls  evenings 
at  the  opera  in  London,  Melbourne,  or 
San  Francisco,     it  does  not  matter  to  us 
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if  the.griader  forth  of  melodies  which  are 
4  little  worn  and  passi  is  rather  a  ruffian 
when  at  home  oq  SafiFron  Hill,  the  Italian 
province  of  Loudon,  for  he  enlivens  the 
dull  atmosphere  during  a  few  moments  by 
playing  correctly  and  in  time  a  tune  which 
the  young  lady  next  door  has  been  mur- 
dering for  an  hour  on  a  long-su£Eering, 
tuneless  slave  of  a  piano.  I  am  inclined 
to  wish  the  organ-grinders  well,  and  trust 
the  County  Council  will  not  imitate  the 
Neapolitans  and  suppress  them  by  any 
stern  and  ill-advised  edicts  As  weU  might 
one  suppress  the  ice-merchants.  If  they 
do,  let  them  see  to  it  that  they  supply 

C[)d  music    and  first-class  ices    to  the 
ndon  populace  both  in  the  streets  and 
the  parks. 

When  I  began  this  article,  I  intended 
to  give  it  the  title  of  **The  Streets  of 
London ; "  but  I  was  told  by  certain  awe- 
struck individuals  who  heard  me  mention 
the  topic  that  I  could  not  do  it  under  a 
volume.  Certainly  the  subject  appeared 
large.  At  present  it  appears  even  larger, 
for  I  have  taken  all  London  for  my  prov- 
ince 1  If  time  and  mv  editor  would  be 
kind,  I  foresee  I  should  include  the  sut>> 
urba,  and  then  further  dilate  on  the  be- 

Sond,  which  will  in  all  likelihood  one  day 
elong  to  our  town.     I  might  eventually 
'  include  Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  London 
districts,  and  make  it  double  and  trebly  a 
city  by  taking  in  Canterbury  and  St.  Al^ 
bans. 

When  those  days  come,  as  thev  must 
unless  our  civilization  cracks  and  caves 
like  an  ill-built  house,  we  may  include 
within  our  boundaries  much  pasture  and 
arable  land,  and,  like  ancient  Memphis, 
have  sufficient  within  walls  to  keep  even 
so  huge  a  city  six  months  without  starv- 
ing. We  may  congratulate  ourselves  now 
on  having  parks  such  as  no  other  city  in 
the  world  has.  Many  places  on  the  Con* 
tinent  have  greater  spaces  beyond  their 
limits,  but  our  parks  are  in  the  very  midst 
of  our  brick  wilderness.  Nothing  can 
give  the  stranger  to  London  a  better  no- 
tion of  its  vastness  than  to  explain  to  him 
that  he  can  take  a  four  and  a  half  mile 
walk  over  green  grass  in  the  middle  of 
London,  starting  from  the  north-west  cor- 
ner of  Kensington  Gardens,  and  ending  at 
Birdcage  Walk.  A  story  is  told  of  an  in- 
subordinate Indian  rajah  who  was  staying 
somewhere  near  Notting  Hill  and  wished 
to  view  London.  Accordingly  he  ordered 
a  carriage  and  commanded  the  driver  to 
go  right  through  the  town.  Before  he 
reached  the  city  proper  he  once  or  twice 
inquired  if  the  end  was  near,  at  hand.    On 


being  told  that  that  was  only  the  begin- 
ning, he  thought  better  of  bis  proposed 
journey,  and  remarked,  as  he  drove  back, 
that  if  her  Majesty  the  queen  owned  many 
such  cities  it  would  be  no  more  than  sim- 
ple wisdom  on  his  part  to  remain  an  obe- 
dient subject.  Had  he  been  driven  round 
the  great  oblong  of  park  space  instead  he 
might  have  had  a  pleasanter  and  equally 
convincing  proof  of  the  greatness  of  a 
city  which  had  such  a  playground  in  its 
very  midst. 

I  remember  well  my  own  first  impres- 
sions of  London.  Though  a  Londoner 
born,  I  never  lived  in  it  until  my  return 
from  Australia.  The  two  or  three  passing 
visits  I  paid  it  in  my  early  childhood  left 
nothing  more  than  a'  confused  and  fearful 
memory  of  the  horrors  of  crossing  Cheap- 
side.  I  considered,  as  was  indeed  only 
proper  and  childlike  on  my  part,  that  my 
father  was  a  man  of  immense  resources 
and  courage  to  enable  him  to  cross  the 
terrible  gulf  which  lay  between  gutter  and 
gutter.  1  can  recall  dimly  a  certain  an- 
cient chop-house  in  the  neighborhood.  I 
remember  the  clockmaker's  house  of  mys- 
tery where  notable  and  awe-inspiring  fig- 
ures struck  the  time  of  day  in  view  of  a 
populace  careless  of  such  miracles ;  there 
is  yet  in  my  mind  a  vast  and  tremendous 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  replaced  of  late 
years  by  a  mere  pygmy,  which  grown  Lon* 
doners  ignorantly  regard  as  authentic; 
but  beyond  these  impressions,  and  one 
stronger  yet,  of  the  great  square  of  Christ's 
Hospital,  I  recall  nothing.  Now,  indeed, 
I  regard  that  last  memory  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  in  my  childhood;  it  links 
me  in  a  strange  brotherhood  with  Charles 
Lamb  and  Coleridge,  for,  though  it  was 
but  for  an  hour  in  an  unknown  year,  I,  tOQ» 
looked  on  that  same  vast  square,  and  stood 
in  the  corridors  with  something  like  the 
same  fear  of  my  own  species,  that  must 
have  made  Lamb  wish  himself  dead  before 
his  mates  began  to  know  and  love  his 
gentle  nature,  which  no  adversity  could 
render  hard  or  bitter. 

But  when  I  came  back  as  a  man  I  found 
London  still  gigantic  —  more  gigantic 
than  anything  T  had  seen,  more  a  type 
of  the  infinite  and  unknowable  than  the 
long  grey  plains  of  Australia,  or  the  fur- 
rows of  the  illimitable,  wrinkled,  ancient 
sea.  I  entered  it  as  it  should  be  entered, 
by  the  gates  of  the  river,  and  for  three 
days  1  did  not  venture  west.  It  seemed 
as  if  Sailor-town  was  itself  inexhaustible 
in  miracles;  RatcIifEe  Highway,  with  all 
its  legends  repeated  so  often  in  tbefoksMe 
on  our  way  home ;  Wellclose  Square,  with 
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its  diD^y  church ;  Tiger  Bay,  of  ferocious 
reputation  ;  the  North-west  Passage,  as 
perilous  in  some  ways  as  the  Arctic  Sea 
from  which  it  took  its  name;  all  these 
were  at  first  more  than  sufficient  for  my 
imagination,  and  though  my  friends  lived 
West,  I  felt  that  the  West  was  so  far  away 
that  I  might  be  excused  for  lingering 
where  I  was  and  delaying  to  visit  them. 
But  at  last  I  got  as  far  as  the  Strand,  feel- 
ing my  way  like  a  pioneer,  cautious  and 
enquiring.  And  there !  no  Londoner  can 
tell  my  sensations.  I  cannot  tell  them 
myself.  I  came  to  London's  heart  and 
was  appalled.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  this 
city  fascinates  and  destroys  those  It 
lores?  It  is  a  home  of  magic,  a  haunt  of 
mystery,  a  strange  wilderness  of  enchanted 
caves  and  dens ;  a  place  of  oracles,  of 
false  and  true  gods,  of  all  things  dreamt 
of  or  imagined  under  the  sun  or  under  the 
dun  skies  which  shroud  it  from  the  eye  of 
heaven. 

I  begin  to  perceive  at  last  that  my 
friends  were  quite  right.  I  do  know  some- 
what of  London,  more  perhaps  than  many 
men,  and  could  relate  strange  adventures 
in  strange  places ;  yet  in  spite  of  my 
knowledge,  London  and  the  streets  of 
London  are  too  much  for  me.  I  begin  to 
perceive  a  volume  and  again  a  volume,  or 
even  more,  like  the  young  lawyer,  who 
asserted  that  in  a  certain  house  **the 
chimney  poured  forth  volumes,  nay,  whole 
encyclopaedias,  of  smoke."  I  foresee  so 
much  that  I  tremble,  an  ordinary  diction- 
ary is  nothing;  Johnson  and  Littr^  seem 
almost  contemptible ;  even  a  national  dic- 
tionary of  biography  appears  a  mere  trifle 
to  tbe  condensation  oi  London  into  some 
ten  pages  only  meanly  adapted  for  the 
accommodation  of  four  hundred  and 
twenty  words  apiece,  words,  too,  which 
cannot,  even  with  Lewis  Carroll  as  an 
authority,  be  paid  extra  on  Saturday  for 
doing  more  than  their  usual  duty.  I  in- 
tended to  say  so  much  and  can  say  so  little ; 
I  fail,  not  from  lack  of  material,  but  from 
an  overplus.  I  have  enough  statistics  to 
suffice  for  an  annual  budget ;  enough  com- 
ment for  the  speeches  made  therein ;  but 
as  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  contents  of  a 
quart  pot  into  a  pint,  ^  fortiori  it  is  im- 
possible to  cram  infinity  into  a  finite  por- 
tion of  a  finite  publication.  Veni^  vidi^ 
victus  sum  / 

Perhaps  this  is  the  main  reason  we 
Londoners  love  our  city.  She  has  over- 
come us  so  entirely,  subdued  us  so  utterly 
that  we  are  glad  to  surrender  to  her  power 
and  be  obedient  slaves.  Two  weeks  ago, 
when  I  returned  from  Antwerp  and  drove 
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from  Cannon  Street  in  the  early  dawn  of 
a  day  of  rain,  I  chuckled  with  a  kind  of 
pride.  I  had  seen  Brussels  with  its  reg- 
ular streets ;  for  the  first  time  I  had  been 
staying  under  the  carillon  chimes  of  Ant- 
werp; I  had  visited  Bruges;  but  I  felt 
that  London  included  them  all.  Though 
the  dawn  was  cold  and  heavy  with  rain, 
though  the  grey  streets  were  deserted  by 
sleeping  humanity,  I  rejoiced  at  the  mere 
beauty  of  this  city.  I  am  ready  to  sign 
an  affidavit  to  the  effect  that  Sloane 
Square  and  the  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  if 
looked  at  in  the  proper  way,  are  quite  as 
beautiful  as  the  ancient  parts  of  the  city 
on  the  Scheldt,  and  that  much-praised 
Bruges  is  not  to  be  compared  with  a  score 
of  London  streets.  And  if  this  seems 
extravagant,  I  will  say  further  that  there 
is  a  citv,  in  our  city  that  few  men  know, 
which  for  strange,  quiet  charm  and  poetic 
feeling  has  few  equals  in  the  world.  It  is 
that  undiscovered,  unknown  country  east 
of  St.  Paul's,  when  the  summer  sunlight 
pours  quietly  in  streets  wholly  deserted, 
for  the  few  short  hours  of  the  day  that 
divide  the  work  which  makes  London  the 
centre  of  the  world. 

iMoRLEY  Roberts. 


From  The  English  lUastrated  Maguine. 
THE  WISDOM  TOOTH. 

BY  D.   CHRISTIE    MURRAY  AND    HENRY  HER- 
MAN. 

I  HAVE  told  you  this  storv  so  often,  my 
dear  boys,  that  1  am  afraid  oy  this  time  it 
must  be  growing  a  little  stale  to  you.  But 
since  you  want  it  actually  written,  and  are 
good  enough  to  flatter  a  possible  authorial 
egotism  of  mine  by  the  suggestion  that  it 
is  good  enough  for  private  circulation,  I 
am  quite  willing  to  let  you  have  your  way. 
It  is  unlike  some  narratives  which  have 
perhaps  a  greater  air  of  veracity,  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  literally  true. 

Thirty  years  ago,  when  1  was  eight-and- 
twenty,  I  had  two  of  the  dearest  friends 
man  ever  owned.  One  of  them  was  the 
famous  Professor  Leith  Harley,  who  at 
that  time  was  rapidly  approaching  the 
seventies,  and  the  other  was  Charles  Gil- 
christ, a  young  man  of  my  own  age.  I  was 
blessed  also  with  a  sweetheart,  of  whom  I 
need  say  just  at  present  but  little,  seeing 
that  all  your  lives  long  you  have  loved  her 
as  good  lads  know  how  to  love  an  excellent 
mother.  The  professor  was  a  noble  old 
fellow,  and  had  done  me  more  kindnesses 
than  I  have  time  to  recount.    He  took  a 
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fancy  to  me  in  my  boyhood  for  my  father's 
sake,  and  when  I  was  left  alone  in  the 
world  be  played  a  father's  part  to  rae.  I 
never  saw  anything  more  like  sunshine  in 
a  human  creature's  face  than  the  smile 
which  used  to  light  up  his  kindly  old  coun- 
tenance at  any  chance  meeting  he  and  I 
might  make.  He  was  a  venerable,  mod- 
est old  man,  with  the  heart  of  a  child  and 
an  intellect  which  found  itself  at  home 
in  everv  field  of  research  then  open  to  in- 
quiry. He  was  a  man  of  enormous  frame, 
and  that  regal  old  white  head  of  his 
topped  the  average  crowd  of  men  by  some 
eight  or  nine  inches,  so  that  his  personal 
aspect  corresponded  with  the  place  he 
held  in  the  world's  esteem. 

My  friend  Gilchrist  was  an  old  fellow- 
student  of  mine  at  Edinburgh.  His  peo- 
ple were  extremely  wealthy  —  shipbuilders 
on  the  Clyde.  They  had  a  great  place  at 
North  Berwick,  and  I  was  sometimes  in- 
vited there.  Charley  was  no  great  student, 
but  being  plucked  for  his  degree  took  to 
medicine  as  a  pastime,  and  contrived  to 
scratch  through  for  the  Edinburgh  M.D. 

Harley  at  this  time  was  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Queen's,  and  I  was  his  as- 
sistant, lowed  the  place  entirely  to  his 
kindness,  and  I  worked  my  hardest  to 
justify  his  choice  and  recommendation.  I 
set  myself  especially  to  win  a  reputation 
in  scientific  literature,  and  I  remember  to 
this  day  and  shall  always  remember  the 
pride  with  which  I  first  saw  mvself  in 
print,  on  *'  Gold  as  an  Alterative.'  I  fol- 
lowed this  up  by  an  essay  for  the  same 
publication  on  "  Phosphate  Manures  and 
their  Action  on  the  Soil,"  and  this  brings 
me  to  my  story,  which  begins  with  the 
writing  of  a  third  essay  on  a  much  more 
intricate  and  difficult  theme,  which  I 
called  **  Chemical  Changes  in  the  Living 
Human  Tissue."  I  myself,  in  the  vanity 
of  youth,  had  suggested  this  subject  to  my 
editor,  and  even  when  I  had  fairly  discov- 
ered on  what  vexed  currents  I  had  em- 
barked I  was  too  proud  to  put  back  to 
port  again.  The  editor  badgered  me  a 
good  deal  for  that  particular  article,  and  I 
put  him  off  with  all  manner  of  excuses, 
exaggerating  the  pressure  of  my  actual 
affairs,  and  working  like  a  galley-slave  at 
the  theme  I  had  attacked  so  rashly. 

On  the  very  day  on  which  I  began  that 
wretched  article  poor  Gilchrist  came  to 
my  rooms  in  Gower  Street  with  a  terrible 
face,  and  told  me  a  most  lamentable  story. 
The  great  firm  of  Gilchrist,  Samson  and 
Company  bad  burst  like  a  bubble,  and 
seemed  to  have  left  no  more  behind  it 
than  the  mere  ordinary  bubble  leaves  in 
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bursting.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  was 
sorry  for  him,  but  the  poor  boy  had  been 
drinking,  and  what  with  that  ancl  the  shock 
of  the  intelligence  he  had  just  received  he 
was  like  a  madman.  I  got  him  to  take  a 
sedative,  and  to  lie  down  upon  my  bed, 
and  in  a  while  he  went  to  sleep  there. 
When  I  had  once  seen  him  soundly  off  I 
went  back  to  my  study  and  made  some 
dismal  effort  to  get  to  work  again.  It  was 
quite  useless,  and  had,  too,  a  look  of  heart- 
lessness  and  brutality,  as  if  one  could  not 
give  an  hour  of  sympathy  to  the  misfor- 
tune of  a  friend,  but  must  instantly  jump 
into  the  scientific  mill  again,  to  grind  for 
one's  own  advantage.  I  was  sitting  brood- 
ing sadly  enough  over  Gilchrist's  melan- 
choly story  when,  without  the  slightest 
preliminary  or  warning,  a  twinge  of  pain 
shot  through  me  as  if  from  head  to  foot 
I  might  have  been  taken  in  a  pair  of  red- 
hot  pincers,  and  shaken,  and  have  felt  no 
worse,  but  the  shock  lasted  a  mere  frac- 
tion of  a  second,  and  left  no  trace  behind 
it.  I  had  never  experienced  anything  in 
the  slightest  degree  resembling  it,  and  I 
sat  up  in  an  indignant  astonishment  at 
the  liberty  which  some  undetermined  por- 
tion of  my  anatomy  had  taken  with  me. 
The  same  shock  struck  me  twice  or  thrice 
within  the  hour,  and  I  grew  to  be  able  to 
localize  it  in  my  mind.  It  lay  in  the  nerve 
of  a  wisdom  tooth,  which  had  caused  me 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  growing  some 
seven  or  eight  years  before.  We  had 
grown  to  be  on  perfect  terms  of  intimacy 
with  each  other.  The  tooth  had  seemed 
to  be  as  contented  with  me  as  I  with  it, 
and  I  had  as  little  expected  it  to  treat  me 
after  this  fashion  as  1  might  have  expected 
any  other  constant  companion  to  make  an 
unprovoked  attack  upon  me.  An  hour 
went  by  with  no  renewal  of  hostilities. 
Then  came  a  hideous,  grinding,  indescrib- 
able twinge,  long-drawn  this  time,  and 
with  variations  in  it,  as  if  some  creature 
were  getting  a  tune  out  of  a  diabolical  in- 
strument of  feeling  instead  of  sound.  The 
great  philosopher  of  Chelsea,  when  he 
described  the  miseries  inflicted  on  him  by 
a  crowing  fowl  in  the  waste  middle  hollow 
of  the  night,  was  especially  bitter  about 
the  sufferings  of  the  intervals  of  waiting. 
The  horrible  twinge  I  felt  was  bad  enough 
in  all  conscience,  out  the  momentary  ex- 
pectation of  it  was  even  worse.  Even 
without  poor  Charley's  story  work  would 
have  been  an  impossibility  that  morning. 
I  was  prowling  up  and  down  in  waiting 
for  the  next  application  of  the  torture  when 
the  professor  was  shown  up  into  my  room. 
I  dare  say  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him,  and 
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the  excitemeDt  I  felt  in  recountlDg  to  him 
the  misfortune  of  my  friend  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  driving  the  pain  away. 
At  all  events  it  came  back  no  more  for  a 
day  or  two. 

"  My  dear  Fraser,"  said  the  professor, 
when  he  had  heard  my  story  through, 
'*  we  must  do  what  we  can  for  the  lad,  and 
if  the  crash  is  as  complete  as  he  seems  to 
fancy  we  must  find  him  something.  He 
has  his  degree  as  doctor  of  medicine,  and 
what  little  influence  I  possess  is  heartily 
at  his  service.  But  now  I  want  to  ask  a 
personal  service  from  you,  if  you  can  find 
the  time  to  render  it.*' 

I  told  him  honestly  that  I  should  be 
rejoiced  to  be  of  use  to  him  in  any  way, 
and  he,  opening  a  despatch-box  he  car- 
ried, showed  me  a  considerable  heap  of 
papers.  He  fluttered  them  over,  and  I 
saw  that  they  were  written  on  all  sorts  of 
scraps  of  paper,  and  in  inks  of  different 
colors. 

**  These,'*  he  said,  '*  are  a  mass  of  scat- 
tered notes  which  I  have  made  within  the 
last  twenty  years.  I  dare  say  some  of 
them  are  of  no  value,  but  there  are  others 
which  I  should  not  like  to  lose.  I  find 
my  eyesight  going,  do  you  know,  James, 
and  poring  over  these  last  night  I  grew 
almost  blind  for  a  minute  or  two.  I  want 
you  to  lend  me  your  younger  eyes.  Take 
your  own  time  about  it  — nothing  presses 
—  and  if  you  find  anything  really  valuable, 
set  it  apart  for  me.  There  will  be  many 
first  hints  here  that  have  since  been  am- 
plified by  myself,  or  hit  upon  by  others ; 
and  all  the  stuff  that  is  out  of  date  you 
may  as  well  burn.  I  rather  fancy  that 
there  is,  somewhere  in  this  heap,  an  unfin- 
ished essay  to  which  I  once  gave  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  study  and  attention* 
Will  you  look  over  it  all  in  some  leisure 
hour  f    Any  time  will  serve." 

I  do  not  pretend  to  convey  to  you  the 
grace  and  charm  with  which  the  old  gen- 
tleman asked  this  little  service  at  my 
bands.  It  is  a  pretty  fiction  that  the  truly 
great  are  the  truly  modest,  but  there  was 
an  almost  feminine  softness  about  the  old 
professor,  which,  in  contrast  with  his  rep- 
utation and  his  noble  look,  was  always 
quite  indescribably  pleasing  and  touching 
to  me.  The  least  grain  of  pretence  would 
of  course  have  spoiled  it  all,  but  it  was 
simply  as  honest  as  sunlight.  He  had 
done  me  countless  favors,  and  really  found 
himself  a  trifle  intrusive  when  he  asked 
for  this  mere  nothing  in  return. 

1  told  biin  that  I  should  feel  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  the  work.  He  thanked  me, 
we  shook  hands,  and   I  saw  him  down- 
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stairs  to  his  carriage,  which  waited  at  the 
door.  When  I  went  back  to  the  room  I 
turned  over  his  memoranda,  and  found,  as 
he  had  said,  that  they  included  notes  on  a 
good  many  subjects  with  which  he  and 
others  had  long  since  made  the  scientific 
world  familiar,  but  mixed  with  these  there 
were  many  novel  and  striking  suggestions 
for  future  work  and  investigation.  I  knew 
of  course  that  he  would  not  have  left  these 
papers  in  the  hands  of  one  in  whom  he  did 
not  repose  the  profoundest  confidence,  and 
I  was  more  than  a  little  pleased  to  think 
that  he  thought  me  worthy  of  the  trust. 
An  unscrupulous  man,  knowing  no  more 
than  I  did,  might  have  built  a  high  repu- 
tation for  himself  by  the  use  of  these  scat- 
tered notes. 

I  locked  the  papers  in  a  drawer  of  my 
desk,  and  put  by  their  consideration  to  a 
more  convenient  hour,  and  then  hearing  a 
stir  in  the  adjoining  room,  I  went  in  and 
found  poor  Charley  in  the  act  of  waking. 
He  was  a  handsome  fellow,  with  a  rather 
indeterminate  mouth.  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  speak  ill  of  him,  but  there  was 
something  not  quite  manly  in  the  way  ia 
which  he  accepted  his  misfortune.  It  was 
only  natural  that  he  should  be  greatly 
shocked  by  it,  but  he  broke  down  alto- 
gether. The  weak  lips  quivered,  and  he 
shed  tears  whilst  he  wondered  what  would 
become  of  him. 

*'  Tm  fit  for  nothing,"  he  said,  mopping 
his  eyes.  **  I've  never  been  taught  to  be 
flt  for  anything,  and  now  I  shall  have  to 
work  for  a  living." 

I  put  it  to  him,  I  hope  not  unkindly, 
that  this  was  not  an  uncommon  dispensa- 
tion. I  pointed  out  to  him  that  I  person- 
ally had  worked  for  my  living  ever  since  I 
came  to  manhood,  and  that  I  asked  ao 
better.  I  tried  to  convince  him  that  a  life 
of  work  was  actually  happier  than  one  of 
idleness,  but  he  cut  my  well-meant  sermon 
short. 

**  You  haven't  any  right,"  he  said,  *'  to 
compare  your  case  to  mine.  You  weren't 
bred  up  as  I  was.  You  weren't  lapped  in 
luxury  as  I  was.  You  haven't  got  one  of 
the  thousand  expensive  habits  that  I  was 
taught  were  proper  to  my  station.  It's  an 
infernal  swindle.  That  old  ruffian  "  —  he 
described  his  father  in  these  terms  — 
**  must  have  known  for  years  that  this  was 
coming.  He  never  warned  me  by  a  word 
—  a  hint.  He  let  me  go  on  in  the  same 
old  way,  just  to  keep  up  appearances  and 
to  prop  that  rotten  family  credit.  It's  a 
blackguard  shame,  Fraser.  I  don't  believe 
there^s  such  an  ill-used  man  alive." 

He  wanted  more  drink,  and  when  I  tried 
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to  dissuade  him  from  it  he  turned  upou 
me  wrathfully. 

*'  I  might  have  known  how  it  would  be," 
he  said  bitterly;  "and  I  suppose  I  shall 
find  the  rest  of  *eni  like  you.  You  were 
jolly  glad  to  be  on  friendly  terms  when 
you  could  always  raise  a  fiver  when  you 
wanted  it,  but  now  an  old  chum  isn't  worth 
a  drink." 

••  My  dear  Charley,*'  I  told  him,  **you 
don't  mean  that,  and  I  won't  remember  it. 
You  shall  have  your  drink  if  you  insist 
upon  it,  though  Instill  think  you  would  be 
better  without  it." 

What  with  the  shock,  the  drink,  and  the 
opiate,  he  seemed  beside  himself. 

*'  No,  thank  you,"  he  said,  with  a  wild 
laugh.  '**  I  haven't  come  to  asking**  for 
chanty  yet.  I  don't  mean  it,  don't  I  ? 
And  you  won't  remember  it?  Thank  you 
for  nothing.  I'll  remember  it.  Good-bye, 
Fraser,  and  confound  you  for  a  cad  and  a 
snob." 

*  I  tried  my  best  to  prevent  him  from 
leaving,  but  nothing  short  of  physical  vio- 
lence would  have  stopped  him  just  then, 
and  since  he  was  twice  my  match  in  that 
direction,  I  had  to  let  him  go.  I  was  very 
deeply  wounded  by  his  suspicion,  but  I 
found  excuses  for  nim,  and  a  little  later  I 
wrote  a  note  to  him,  begging  him,  for  the 
sake  of  our  old  friendship,  not  to  think 
these  vile  and  unjust  things  about  me,  and 
declaring  that  the  only  change  that  could 
possibly  occur  between  us  would  be  a 
strengthening  of  the  bonds  of  kindness 
we  both  acknowledged. 

I  received  no  answer,  but,  grieved  as  I 
was,  I  still  had  my  work  to  do,  and  that 
kept  roe  from  troubling  about  the  matter 
as  much  as  I  otherwise  might  have  done. 
My  editor,  who  had  hitherto  contented 
himself  by  writing  me  worrying  little 
notes,  came  down  upon  me  in  person,  and 
I  was  rash  enough  to  promise  him  the 
conclusion  of  the  article  in  two  days'  time. 
He  had  no  sooner  gone  away  than  I 
buckled  to  my  work,  and  found  myself 
confronted  by  an  absolute  blank  wall.  I 
could  neither  burrow  under  it,  nor  climb 
over  it,  nor  work  through  it,  nor  walk 
round  it.  I  worried  myself  into  a  state  of 
half-feverish  excitement,  and  my  toothache 
came  back  again.  This  time  it  came  to 
stay,  and  I  had  an  agonizing,  sleepless 
night.  When  I  had  tossed  about  for  five 
or  six  hours,  with  about  as  much  hope  of 
getting  to  sleep  as  I  had  of  becoming  em- 
peror of  China,  I  got  up,  put  on  my  dress- 
log  gown  and  slippers,  lit  my  reading- 
lamp,  and  xletermined  to  see  if  I  could 
forget  my  pain  in  study.    I  could  think  of 


nothing  likely  to  be  so  attractive  to  me  as 
the  professor's  papers.  1  took  them  from 
the  drawer  in  which  I  had  placed  them, 
and,  almost  distracted  by  the  pain  I  suf- 
fered, began  to  turn  them  over.  I  found 
a  number  of  loose  sheets  which  were  evi- 
dently written  for  publication,  and  since 
the  subject  was  cognate  with  the  one  u|>on 
which  I  myself  was  at  work,  I  began  to 
read  it  with  some  interest.  It  was  headed 
"  Production  and  Action  of  Internal  Se- 
cretions," and  I  had  not  gone  far  before  I 
discovered  that  my  blank  wall  was  down. 
The  professor's  genius  had  solved  that 
rocky  problem  against  which  I  had  been 
beating  my  head  in  vain  for  weeks.  He 
had  not  merely  solved  the  problem,  but 
had  here,  ready  for  presentation  to  the 
world,  a  magnificent  discovery,  which 
would  revolutionize  the  treatment  of  one 
or  two  obstinate  disorders. 

It  was  obvious  after  this,  that  my  pro- 
j«:cted  article  must  be  abandoned.  There 
was  only  one  conclusion  to  it,  and  that  was 
discovered  already  by  the  professor.  I 
resolved  to  go  to  him  in  the  morning  to 
ofiFer  him  the  result  of  my  own  investiga- 
tions, and  ask  him  if  they  were  of  sufli- 
cient  value  to  be  incorporated  in  his  own 
work.  The  excitement  of  the  find  had  for 
the  moment  acted  like  a  charm,  and  for 
perhaps  an  hour  1  was  free  from  pain. 
But  when  once  the  excitement  subsided, 
it  leapt  upon  me  like  a  wild  beast,  and  so 
tugged  and  wrenched  and  tore  that  I 
scarcely  knew  how  to  endure  myself  at 
all.  I  mixed  a  pretty  strong  opiate,  and 
took  it,  with  no  effect  that  I  can  remem- 
ber upon  the  pain.  It  had  a  very  uncom- 
fortable effect  upon  my  mind,  for  I  began 
to  hold  conversations  with  people  whom 
I  knew  to  be  far  away,  and  to  be  per- 
plexed by  all  manner  of  glittering,  vanish- 
ing fancies,  which  looked  as  if  they  meant 
something,  and  were  gone  before  I  could 
seize  them,  or  if  they  were  by  chance 
arrested  turned  out  to  be  the  merest  non- 
sense. 

I  consulted  mv  watch,  and  found  that  it 
was  five  o'clock.  I  had  at  least  five  hours 
of  agony  before  me,  but  I  resolved  that 
at  the  very  earliest  possible  moment  I 
would  visit  a  dentist  and  be  rid  of  the 
source  of  torment.  The  time  of  waiting 
seemed  like  a  yfear,  but  by  ten  o'clock  I 
had  somehow  contrived  to  dress  and  to 
get  down-stairs  and  into  a  cab.  The  great 
surgeon -dentist  of  that  day  was  Mr. 
Blackie,  of  George  Street,  Hanover 
Sauare.  It  happened  that  I  was  person- 
ally known  to  him,  I  had  indeed  spent 
one  or  two  evenings  at  his  house,  ano  bis 
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decorous  assistant.  Wells,  recognized  roe 
at  once  when  I  was  shown  into  the 
room. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,"  I  besought  him, 
**  ask  the  doctor  to  see  me  at  once.  I  am 
almost  road  with  pain." 

Wells  himself  made  an  immediate  ex- 
amination. 

"  Yes,"  he  said.  "  I  see  the  fellow. 
Yoii  must  have  him  out  but  it  may  be  a 
stiffisb  job,  and  you  had  better  have  an 
anaesthetic." 

"  Anything,"  I  answered.  *'  But  get  it 
over." 

The  doctor  was  summoned,  and  came  at 
once.  I  was  put  into  the  operating  chair 
and  made  to  inhale  nitrous  oxide  gas. 

**  There  you  are,"  said  the  doctor,  hold- 
ing the  tooth  in  a  pair  of  forceps  before 
me.  **  You  took  it  like  a  lamb,  and  it  was 
easier  than  I  expected." 

I  was  surprised  to  find  that  I  felt  noth- 
ing* The  pain  had  utterly  ceased  and  de- 
termined. 

**  I  will  take  that  with  me,  if  you  please," 
I  said,  '*and  keep  it  as  a  memento  of  the 
roost  horrible  hours  I  ever  passed." 

I  carried  it  home  with  me,  wrapped  in 
a  little  bit  of  silver  tissue  paper,  and  when 
I  got  to  my  chambers  I  took  it  from  my 
purse,  unwrapped  it,  and  set  it  before  me 
on  the  mantelpiece.  I  supposed  myself  to 
be  stupefied  somewhat  by  my  sleepless 
night  of  pain,  the  opiate  I  had  taken,  and 
the  gas  I  had  inhaled,  and  1  accounted  in 
that  way  for  the  fact  that  I  could  not  ob- 
serve the  tooth  with  clearness,  though  I 
desired  to  do  so.  A  sort  of  film  seemed 
to  enfold  it,  and  even  when  I  handled  it, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  my  fingers  did  not 
come  into  actual  contact  with  it.  I  felt 
something,  assuredly,  and  yet  there  ap- 
peared to  be  a  perceptible  space  between 
its  bulk  and  my  fingers.  I  had  no  sooner 
remarked  this  singular  fact  than  I  became 
aware  of  another  thing  which  struck  me 
as  being  equally  curious  and  strange. 
There  are  things  it  is  not  easy  to  describe, 
even  after  experiencing  them,  and  the 
sensation  I  felt  was  of  so  remarkable  a 
kind  that  I  am  at  a  loss  as  to  how  to  con- 
vey a  ootion  of  it  If  I  say  XhaA- 1  felt  my 
own  bodily  ponderosity  oozing  caU  of  me« 
I  am  afraid  that  I  convey  no  idea  at  all. 
But  yet  that  is  the  only  statement  of  the 
case  I  can  think  of.  I  fell  into  an  arm- 
chair which  happened  to  be  standing  near, 
and  made  a  stupid  effort  to  understand 
what  was  happening  to  me.  I  was  posi- 
tively growing  diaphanous  to  my  sight, 
and  the  amazing  sensation  I  have  already 
failed  in  describing  continued,  and  even 


increased,  in  force.  For  a  few  seconds  I 
was  quite  resolute  in  attributing  all  this 
to  the  opiate  and  nitrous  oxide,  but  for  all 
that  I  had  an  underlying  conviction  that 
some  unheard  of  and  marvellous  experi- 
ence was  upon  me.  I  looked  up,  and  the 
first  thing  that  met  my  glance  was  the 
wisdom  tooth,  not  where  I  had  placed  it 
on  the  mantelpiece,  but  apparently  sus- 
pended in  mid  aif  before  me.  It  occupied 
precisely  such  a  position  as  it  would  have 
occupied  had  it  still  been  in  my  own  head, 
and  had  I  been  seated  in  the  armchair 
opposite.  I  had  no  sooner  conceived  this 
idea  than  I  discovered  that  a  figure  more 
gauzy  and  smoke-like  than  my  own  had 
grown  was  positively  seated  in  the  oppo- 
site chair.  I  could  see  the  wisdom  tooth 
shining  through  the  faint  substance  of  the 
shadowy  cheek,  and  as  I  looked  I  became 
aware  that  the  opposite  figure  gained  in 
density  exactly  in  proportion  as  I  lost. 
The  tooth  shone  dimmer  and  dimmer,  and 
at  last  became  invisible.  You  may  judge 
of  my  amazement  when  I  tell  you  that  I, 
James  Fraser,  saw  myself  sitting  over 
against  myself,  wearing  my  own  sem- 
blance to  a  hair,  and  positively  attired  in 
my  own  garments.  As  to  my  genuine 
self,  except  for  an  undiminishea  faculty  of 
observation  I  was  wiped  out.  Physically 
I  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  completeness 
of  the  transformation  was  very  singular 
and  striking.  The  sole  of  one  of  my 
shoes,  as  I  had  noticed  that  morning  in 
putting  it  on,  was  worn  at  the  toe,  and  as 
this  singular  mockery  or  absorption  of 
myself  quietly  threw  one  leg  over  the 
other  I  observed  the  small  defect  quite 
clearly.  I  had  never  been  a  vain  man,  or 
much  given  to  remarking  my  own  per- 
sonal appearance,  but  I  Icnew  that  the 
reproduction  was  accurate  in  all  respects. 

My  substitute  stooped  forward,  and 
seemed  to  fix  an  eye  upon  me.  I  knew 
instinctively  that  the  expression  he  wore 
was  habitual  with  me,  though  I  had  never 
seen  it  in  the  glass.  That  was  my  talk^ 
ing  look,  and  I  remembered  how  often  I 
might  have  known  if  I  had  thought  about 
it,  that  that  was  my  expression. 

**  You  were  surely  an  absurd  creature." 
said  my  substitute,  "  to  part  with  such  a 
valuable  gift  as  this  because  of  a  little 
pain."  He  indicated  the  tooth  by  aslight 
gesture  as  he  spoke.  '*Oh,"  he  con- 
tinued, '*  I  know  exactly  what  you  are 
thinking.  You  are  as  visible  to  me  as  I  to 
you." 

The  wretch  had  caught  my  actual  trick 
of  speech.  I  am  a  Dundee  man,  and  had 
never  until  then  known  how  strong  my  na- 
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tive  accent  was,  but  in  him  I  marked  it 
clearly.  He  had  my  carriage  of  the  head 
and  though  I  knew  that  he  did  not  exag- 

ferate  any  of  my  pecuh'arities,  I  thought 
e  looked  dogmatic  and  self-assertive. 

"  Precisely,  ray  friend,"  he  said.  •*  But 
the  fault  is  yours,  not  mine.  You  can 
think  plain  English,  it  appears,  and  I  don't 
see  why  I  shouldn't  answer  you  in  it.  You 
were  a  mere  ass  to  part  with  this  "  — >  indi- 
cating the  tooth  again.  *'  I  take  no  airs  of 
superiority  with  you,  save  in  respect  to 
that  one  fact  I  know  that  one  thing,  and 
vou  did  not.  You  parted  with  the  seat  and 
home  of  worldly  wisdom  when  you  lost 
that  tooth.  1  think  you  will  find  me  rather 
less  deficient  in  that  quality  than  you 
were,  because,  as  you  will  observe,  I  am 
based  upon  it  and  built  round  it.  it  was  a 
mere  late  growth  to  you.  It  is  my  very 
centre  and  origin.  I  take  your  place  in 
the  world,  and  I  trust  you  will  have  no 
reason  to  regret  my  management  of  your 
aiiai  is* 

I  admitted  that  I  had  been  deficient  in 
worldly  wisdom,  and  acknowledged  that  I 
had  often  reproached  myself  on  that  ac- 
count. 

**  You  mav  take  your  first  lesson  now," 
he  said.  '*  6ne  of  the  noblest  chances  that 
ever  befell  mortal  man  was  yours  last 
night.  You  neglected  it  and  let  it  go. 
Now  I  will  show  you  what  you  should 
have  done  with  it.*' 

I  protest  that  I  had  not  the  remotest 
idea  as  to  what  be  was  going  to  do,  though 
on  his  side  there  was  an  evident  knowl- 
edge of  my  most  intimate  and  secret 
thoughts.  He  rose  from  the  armchair,  and 
drawing  a  key  from  his  trouser  pocket  — 
my  trouser  pocket — opened  the  drawer  in 
which  I  had  laid  the  professor's  manu- 
script. He  took  it  from  its  place  there, 
and  laid  it  on  the  table,  with  the  pages  I 
had  last  read  still  uppermost.  Then,  with 
what  I  knew  to  be  precisely  ray  own  air  of 
method,  he  closed  the  drawer  pouched  the 
key,  took  a  seat  at  the  knee  table,  and 
dipped  a  pen  in  the  inkstand.  If  I  may 
express  it  so,  and  I  really  have  no  other 

{>hrase  for  it,  I  arose  and  stood  behind  him 
ooking  over  his  shoulder.  He  began  to 
write  on  the  unfinished  page  of  the  essay 
over  which  I  had  taken  so  much  fruitless 
pains.  His  handwriting  was  precisely  my 
own,  no  expert  in  the  world  could  have 
detected  the  slightest  difiEerence  in  the  pen- 
manship of  my  own  matter  and  that  which 
followed  it.  1  had  looked  for  a  minute 
only  when  I  saw  that  the  villain  was  sim- 
ply copying  the  professor's  manuscript.  I 
would  nave  given  anything  to  be  able  to 


lay  hands  upon  him  and  restrain  him,  but 
I  was  powerless. 

*'  Keep  cool,  my  friend,"  he  said,  turn- 
ing his  head,  as  if  to  look  at  me.  I 
seemed  to  feel  and  meet  his  eyes,  and  to 
look  straight  into  them.  There  was  no 
confession  of  rascality  there,  no  hint  of 
shame.  ''  What  did  1  tell  you  ?  "  he  said. 
'*  You're  a  mere  ass.  No  sensible  man 
would  have  missed  a  chance  like  this.  I 
shall  rise  to  fame  at  a  bound.  What  will 
it  matter  to  Professor  Harley?  He  has 
done  twenty  things  as  good  as  this,  and 
has  very  likely  forgotten  that  he  ever 
wrote  it  I" 

I  tried  to  say  that  it  was  a  base  and 
shameless  villainy,  and  he  understood  me. 

**  Hoots  1 "  he  said.  **  It's  a  mere  piece 
of  common  sense.  It  will  never  be  dis- 
covered. I  shall  burn  the  papers  when  I 
have  done  with  them,  and  if  the  professor 
should  say  anything  I  shall  simply  tell  him 
that  my  article  is  the  result  of  my  own 
investigations,  and  he  will  believe  me. 
The  old  man  has  so  simple  and  honest  a 
nature  that  a  child  might  rob  him." 

'*  Unutterable  villainy  I "  I  thought  ^  As 
if  the  dear  old  man's  simplicity  were  not 
his  best  protection  with  any  soul  in  which 
a  spark  of  honor  lived." 

**Mere  sentimental  rubbish,  my  friend. 
It  was  all  very  well  in  the  days  ot  Spartan 
virtues,  but  in  the  London  of  1858  every- 
body but  your  foolish  self,  and  perhaps 
your   equally  foolish  old   professor,  has 

fiven  up  that  way  of  looking  at  things. 
Ivery  man  for  himself,  James  Fraser.  I 
shall  invite  you  by-and-by  to  one  consid- 
eration. I  shall  ask  you  to  note  where  I 
stand  in  a  year  or  two,  and  to  confess  where 
you  yourself  would  have  stood.  The  proof 
of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  of  it" 

He  went  on  calmly,  copying  out  the 
manuscript,  and  seemed  unconscious  of 
my  presence.  When  he  had  finished  be 
gathered  up  every  page  of  the  professor's 
essay,  and  committed  it  to  the  fiames.  I 
watched  him  helplessly  as  be  made  my 
work  and  his  own  into  a  neat  packet,  and 
bound  it  round  with  a  bit  of  red  tape.  He 
took  up  my  hat  and  gloves  from  the  table 
on  which  I  had  laid  them,  and  put  them 
on.  Now,  as  far  as  I  know,  I  had  never 
observed  my  own  manner  of  drawing  on 
a  glove,  but  in  him  I  saw  it  with  an  al- 
most comical  distinctness.  There  was  a 
something  reasonable,  weighty,  and  per- 
suasive in  the  act;  a  something  almost 
argumentative.  I  should  have  known 
him  anywhere,  from  that  simple  act,  as  a 
man  of  scientific  pursuits  and  a  logical 
way  of  thinking. 
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«« Thank  Heaven  I "  I  thought.  »  He  is 
going  away,  and  I  shall  be  rid  of  him  1 " 

I  am  not  a  good  hater,  and  am  rather 
thankful,  if  otherwise,  for  that  lack  of 
character,  if  lack  it  be.  I  had  certainly 
never  loathed  anybody  in  my  life  as  J 
loathed  this  image  of  myself. 

*'  I  am  quite  aware  of  it  my  boy,"  said 
my  substitute,  with  an  air  a  little  wearied 
and  disgusted.  **  I  suppose  we  shall  have 
to  put  up  with  each  other,  and  you  will 
certainly  have  to  put  up  with  me.  H,  in 
your  present  condition,  any  such  senti- 
ment as  family  pride  can  animate  you,  you 
ought  to  be  thankful  for  my  intervention. 
It's  not  an  atom  of  use  for  you  to  gnash 
your  spiritual  teeth,  and  tear  your  mental 
hair  in  that  way.  1  shall  just  gang  myain 
gait,  my  man,  and  there's  an  end  of  it." 

Precisely  my  habit  of  dropping  into 
Scotch  in  any  moment  of  anger  or  excite- 
ment. Precisely  me  all  over,  and  a  rooted 
rascal  all  the  same.  He  went  out  with 
my  own  air  of  anger,  and  I  felt  it  bitter 
that  aspects  which  were  my  own  property 
should  be  used  to  express  disdain  ot  me. 
To  my  surprise,  I  was  not  rid  of  him 
as  I  had  hoped  to  be.  I  went  with  him, 
and  could  no  more  help  it  than  1  could 
help  anvthing  else  that  happened.  He 
met  the  freckled  Scotch  housemaid  on  the 
stairs,  and  nodded  to  her  as  if  he  had 
known  her  as  long  as  I  had. 

*'  Ye'll  be  back  to  luncheon,  sir  ?  "  she 
asked  him. 

**  Yes,"  he  said.  **  Boil  the  potatoes  a 
little  better  than  yesterday." 

**  There  was  sic  a  doon  draught  in  the 
lum,"  the  girl  explained  ;  **  the  fire  wadna 
march  at  all." 

He  went  by  and  I  went  by,  and  it  was 
obvious  that  she  saw  but  one  of  us.  In 
the  street  the  passers-by  saw  but  one  of 
us,  and  Murdoch  the  portrait  painter,  who 
shook  hands  in  passing,  also  saw  but  one. 
My  substitute  walked  to  Burlington  Street, 
and  there  producing  mv  card-case,  sent  up 
one  of  my  cards  to  the  editor.  He  was 
shown  up-stairs  a  moment  later,  and  mv 
good  old  friend  Hunter  received  him  witn 
great  cordiality. 

*•  You've  brought  the  scrip  ?  "  he  asked. 
**Vm  glad  of  it.  Yardley  has  failed  me 
with  a  seven-column  article,  and  I  want 
something  fresh  and  striking.  Let  me 
have  a  look  at  it.    Sit  down." 

He  slipped  the  red  tape  from  the  packet, 
and  throwing  the  plain  outer  sheet  into 
his  waste-paper  basket,  began  to  make 
rapid  inquisition  into  the  essay,  murmur- 
ing with  num*s' and  ha's  to  himself  as  he 
went  on.    **  Good.    Yes.    Well  enough. 


A  little  old-fashioned,  perhaps,  but  solid." 
He  turned  over  a  score  pages  at  a  time, 
and  lighted,  as  I  knew,  upon  the  very  spot 
on  which  that  vile  double  ganger  of  mine 
had  begun  his  work.  He  shifted  his 
chair  a  little,  settled  his-  gold-rimmed 
glasses,  and  read  with  a  fixed  attention, 
until  he  had  reached  the  final  pase.  Then 
he  stood  up,  flushed  and  excited,  banging 
his  clenched  fist  on  the  desk  as  he  arose. 

"  By  gad,  Fraser  1 "  he  cried,  "  that's  as 
true  as  gospel,  and  as  plain  as  the  nose  on 
a  roan's  face,  and  I  never  thought  of  it  till 
now.  How  in  the  name  of  wonder  did 
you  alight  upon  it  ?  " 

I  felt  a  terrible  vicarious  shame  as  the 
unblushing  rascal  answered, — 

**  1  lighted  on  it  in  the  course  of  work." 

*'  Reading?"  asked  the  editor. 

'*No.  Investigation.  It  looks  little 
enough  there,  but  it  has  cost  me  many  a 
sleepless  night." 

"  Well,  my  lad,"  said  Hunter,  *•  you'll  go 
far.  There ^1  no  mistake  about  it.  That's 
a  tap-root  idea,  Fraser.  You'll  find  a  dozen 
other  ideas  sprouting  from  it.  Follow  it 
out,  work  it  to  its  legitimate  conclusion, 
and  you're  a  famous  man,  as  sure  as  your 
name's  James." 

The  ruffian  took  Hunter's  praise  with  an 
air  of  modesty  which  made  me  hate  him 
more  than  ever. 

**  I  have  one  or  two  other  things  in  the 
bag,"  he  said, ''  but  I  can't  get  them  out 
at  present.   We  shall  see  in  a  little  while." 

'*  If  you'll  be  in  to-morrow,"  said  Hunter, 
"I'll  send  you  proofs  by  messenger  at 
two  o'clock.  You  must  read  them  while 
the  man  waits,  for  we  go  to  press  at 
eight" 

The  owner  of  my  wisdom  tooth  as- 
sented and  took  leave.  We  went  home 
together,  and  on  the  hall  table  we  both 
saw  a  letter,  addressed  to  me  in  a  hand- 
writing I  knew.  If  I  had  owned  the  organ 
my  heart  would  have  beat  with  pleasure, 
fori  was  in  love  in  those  days, and  the 
letter  came  from  Rosie.  The  brute  took 
it  up  in  those  guilty  fingers,  and  read  it 
coolly,  as  he  ascended  the  stairs.  It  was 
a  very  plain  little  note  indeed,  for  Rosie 
and  1  had  not  gone  far  on  love's  pleasant 
path  together,  and  I  had  not  as  yet  dared 
to  give  her  any  warrant  for  opening  her 
heart  to  me.  I  know  very  well  now  that 
she  was  as  tenderly  attached  to  me  as 
ever  maiden  was  to  young  man  in  the 
world,  but  at  that  time  1  was  ignorant,  and 
sufiEered  no  end  of  mingled  doubt  and  re- 
solve concerning  her. 

**  My  dear  Mr.  Fraser,"  ran  the  note, 
'*  mamma  wishes  me  to  ask  yon  to  dine 
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with  us  00  tbe  twentieth  at  half  past  six 
o'clock.  We  are  to  have  a  carpet  dance 
and  a  little  rausic  afterwards,  and  I  am 
especially  to  ask  you  to  brinfj;  your  flute 
with  you.  I  ana,  nay  dear  Mr.  Fraser, 
yours  very  truly,  Rosa  Macdonald." 

"  Ah  I  if  I  had  only  been  sure  that  I 
was  her  dear  Mr.  Fraser,  and  that  she  was 
mine  very  trul}',  I  would  have  given  any- 
thing. But  I  had  nothing  left  to  give  — 
was  nothing.  My  successor,  waitfng 
merely  to  draw  off  his  gloves,  sat  down  at 
the  table,  and  wrote  a  reply  at  once,  with 
his  hat  pushed  to  the  back  of  his  head, 
after  another  fashion  of  my  own.  It  was 
a  harmless  thing  enough,  but  I  loathed 
him  in  it.  He  wrote  in  the  third  person : 
**Mr.  Fraser  regrets  that  a  previous  en- 
gagement for  the  twentieth  will  prevent 
him  from  accepting  Mrs.  Macdonald*s 
kind  invitation.*'  He  put  that  curt  mis- 
sive—which, after  everything  which  had 
happened  between  Rosa  and  myself,  was 
nothing  less  than  a  brutal  and  unmanly 
insult^ into  an  envelope,  addressed  it, 
rang  the  bell,  and  gave  it  to  the  maid  to 
post. 

'*  That's  another  of  your  idiocies,"  he 
said,  when  the  girl  had  closed  the  door 
behind  her.  **  What  did  a  fellow  in  your 
position  want  with  a  girl  with  two  hundred 
and  fifty  a  year  ?  That  fat  old  mother  of 
hers  is  as  tough  as  leather.  She  isn't  a 
day  over  forty,  and  as  likely  as  not  she'll 
marry  agaip.  In  that  ca9e  where  would 
you  have  been,  my  boy,  if  I  hadn't  stepped 
in  to  save  you?" 

I  would  have  welcomed  an  eternity  of 
toothache  to  have  recovered  my  ownership 
of  that  wretch's  centre,  but  there  was  no 
help.    I  could  do  nothing  but  endure. 

I  had  still  more  to  endure  that  day,  for 
poor  Gilchrist  came  to  my  rooms  to  beg 
my  pardon  for  the  foolish  and  injurious 
words  he  had  spoken  at  our  last  inter- 
view. He  had  no  sooner  entered  the 
room  than  I  guessed  his  purpose. 

'*  Fraser,  old  man,"  he  said,  addressing 
my  heartless  substitute,  **  I  have  come  to 
beg  your  pardon.  I  got  your  letter  two 
days  ago,  and  I  must  say  it  was  like  your 
good  heart  to  write  it.  Shake  hands,  old 
man." 

The  wretch  took  his  extended  hand  with 
a  frigid  and  uncompromised  look,  and 
dropped  it.  Gilchrist  looked  at  him  in  a 
momentary  wonder,  but  his  face  was 
averted,  and  perhaps  the  poor  fellow 
thought  that  I  was  touched,  and  was 
ashamed  of  my  own  emotion.  Anyway, 
he  went  on,  ^ 

*'  I  hope  yoa  didn't  think  that  my  rea- 


son Cor  not  answering  you  earlier  sprang 
from  any  belief  in  the  foolish  words  I  said 
a  day  or  two  ago.  I  wasn't  master  of  my- 
self when  I  used  them,  and  I  don^t  thiak 
in  my  own  heart  that  I  ever  really  believed 
them  for  a  second.  If  I  did  it  is  only  one 
thing  more  to  apologize  and  to  be  sorry 
for." 

That  bowelless  pretence  of  me  sat  with- 
out a  word,  and  I  knew  already  what  he 
meant  to  do  by  the  expression  of  his  face. 

"I'll  tell  you  all  about  it,"  said  Gilchrist. 
"  Let  me  make  a  clean  breast,  I  shall  feel 
the  easier."  There  was  no  answer,  and 
his  looks  showed  a  faint  confnsion.  He 
paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  went  on, 
at  first  with  less  vivacity  than  before,  but 
growing  in  earnestness  as  he  proceeded, 
until  he  ended  with  moistened  eyes  and 
a  trembling  voice.  **  I  was  sober,  and  in 
my  right  mind  when  your  letter  came, 
Jimmy,  and  even  before  I  got  it  I  had  had 
the  grace  to  be  thoroughly  ashamed  of 
myself.  But  I'll  tell  you  what  it  was.  I 
thought  to  myself.  Here  I  am,  without  re- 
sources, and  if  I  go  back  it  will  look  as  if 
I  went  for  help.  That  kept  me  from  an- 
swering. My  own  dirty  fear  of  miscon- 
struction held  me  back  from  apology  even 
when  I  saw  that  it  was  due.  But  when  I 
had  time  to  think  about  ft  I  saw  that  that 
was  as  vile  an  insult  to  you  as  the  other. 
I  thought  of  all  we  had  been  to  each 
other,  old  man,  and  of  how  we  had  lived 
together  like  —  like  brothers,  and  I  just 
saw  that  I  couldn't  bear  to  part  with  you 
in  that  way,  and  so  I'm  here  to  ask  your 
pardon." 

Still,  there  was  not  a  sign  in  the  face 
or  manner  of  that  wicked  travesty  of  me. 

**I  don't  understand,"  said  Gilchrist. 
'*  I  can  tell  that  you  are  wounded.  I  ad- 
mit that  you  have  a  right  to  be.  But  after 
your  letter—" 

**  I  have  been  of  opinion,"  was  the  an- 
swer, **  that  the  letter  you  speak  of  would 
have  been  best  unwritten.  /  was  the  ag- 
grieved person,  and  since  I  thought  fit  to 
make  an  overture  to  reconciliation,  the 
letter  demanded,  as  it  seems  to  me,  an 
immediate  response.  I  will  tell  you  fur- 
ther, Gilchrist,  that  your  apology  seems 
to  me  to  aggravate  your  original  offepce." 

'* To  aggravate  it?"  cried  Gilchrist  in 
astonishment. 

*'To  aggravate  it,"  the  apostle  of 
worldly  wisdom  answered.  "  Is  it  neces* 
sary  that  I  should  tell  you  bow  ?  " 

**  I  shall  be  grateful  if  you  will  tell  me 
how,"  Gilchrist  answered.  He  was  very 
slow  to  take  offence,  as  after  his  behavior 
he  bad  a  right  to  be,  but  I  knew  that  he 
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was  both  wounded  and  astonished  at  the 
tone  he  supposed  me  to  be  taking. 

**  Since  you  find  an  explanation  of  so 
plain  a  thing  necessary,'*  said  my  substi- 
tute, **you  shall  have  it.  You  tell  me 
that  you  were  restrained  from  coming  here 
by  a  dread  lest  I  should  put  an  abominable 
motive  upon  your  action/' 

"  My  dear  old  Jimmy  ! "  cried  Gilchrist, 
with  protesting  hands. 

"That  is  your  unextorted  statement," 
said  the  brute.  "  That  is  the  judgment  of 
me  which  you  express  to  my  face  when 
you  come  back  here,  desiring  a  renewal 
of  my  friendship.  I  think  that  is  enough, 
Mr.  6ilchrist,  to  justify  me  in  repeating 
your  words  of  Wednesday.  I  will  remem- 
ber it,  you  have  put  a  double  a£Eroot  upon 
ne.  You  were  so  magnanimous  as  to 
remind  me,  when  last  we  met,  of  the  fact 
that  I  had  borrowed  money  from  you. 
You  did  not  leave  it  to  me,  as  a  person  of 
any  delicacy  would  have  done,  to  offer  to 
repay  you,  but  fluug  my  indebtedness  in 
my  teeth  before  I  had  a  chance  to  do  so.  I 
believe  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  I  owe  you 
the  sum  of  seven  pounds  ten  shillings.  I 
will  write  you  a  cheque  for  that  amount, 
and  we  will  cry  quits." 

*^No,  thank  you,  Jimmy,"  said  Gilchrist, 
with  a  sorrowful  quiet  which  seemed  to 
cut  me  like  a  knife,  shadow  as  I  was,  **  I 
won't  take  the  money.  If  I  have  hurt 
you  anew,  Heaven  knows  I'm  sorry  for 
it,  I  didn't  mean  to,  and  it  was  pure  clum- 
siness at  the  worst." 

«•  I  do  not  think,"  said  the  voice  of 
worldly  wisdom,  **  that  I  have  anything  to 
add  to  what  I  have  said  already," 

The  voice  was  like  my  own,  but  harsher 
and  more  inflexible  than  I  should  have 
dared  to  have  made  it  to  any  impenitent 
offender.  I  would  have  given  worlds  for 
my  own  shape,  to  have  taken  Gilchrist  to  my 
arms,  and  to  have  told  him  that  the  whole 
thingwasalie  and  an  invention  of  the  devil. 
He  nodded  mournfully  once  or  twice,  and 
then  went  away.  My  representative  turned 
upon  me  with  a  superior  smile. 

"You  see,"  he  said.  "You,  in  that 
folly  of  yours  which  you  are  pleased  to 
think  so  tender-hearted  and  so  noble, 
would  have  allowed  that  whining  bankrupt 
to  be  a  life4ong  weight  upon  you.  You 
would  have  found  him  bread  and  shelter, 
and  have  hung  a  millstone  round  your  own 
neck  in  doing  it.  There  is  one  more  les- 
son for  yon  lo  the  world's  wisdom.  He 
gave  us  apt  occasion  for  a  quarrel,  and  I 
took  it.  There  is  no  heavier  burden  than 
a  poor  friend  who  has  been  wealthy,  and 
helpful  in  bis  wealthy  days.    When  he  is 


hungry  enough  to  take  his  seven  pounds 
ten  he  shall  nave  it,  and  I  shall  be  rid  of 
him  on  perfectly  equal  and  profitable 
terms.  I  understand  everything  you  want 
to  say.  You  are  a  fool  in  spots,  and  oddly 
enough  you  prize  your  folly  better  than 
your  wit." 

If  I  were  tied  to  this  pitiless  scoundrel 
for  my  natural  term  on  earth,  at  least  he 
understood  my  thoughts,  and  I  would  be 
a  thorn  in  his  side  so  long  as  we  should 
be  together.  I  would  cry  out  to  him  night 
and  day  like  an  offended  conscience. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,  my  dear  fellow,"  he 
said  tranquilly.  "  No  doubt  we  shall  be 
a  ghastly  nuisance  to  each  other,  but  I 
fancy  I  shall  have  the  best  of  it."  He 
snapped  his  thumb  and  finger  in  the  air. 
"  I  wouldn't  give  that  for  your  reproaches." 

I  had  not  known  what  to  think  would  be 
the  result  of  the  icy  response  which  had 
been  sent  to  Rosa's  invitation,  but  almost 
before  one  would  have  thought  it  possible 
that  the  letter  could  have  reached  its  des- 
tination Mrs.  Macdonald  appeared  in  per- 
son to  seek  an  explanation.  She  came 
in  out  of  breath,  and  had  begun  to  talk 
before  the  sitting-room  door  was  closed 
behind  her. 

**  My  dear  James,  I  have  come  to  ask 
you  what  is  the  meaning  of  your  roost  ex- 
traordinary note.  What  can  we  possibly 
have  done  to  offend  you  ?  " 

The  wretch  smiled,  placed  a  chair  for 
her,  closed  the  door,  and  begged  her  to 
be  seated. 

"  To  offend  me,  Mrs.  Macdonald  ?  "  he 
asked,  with  an  affectation  of  surprise. 
"  Nothing,  I  assure  you." 

"  Did  you  mean  your  note  for  a  joke  ?  " 
she  asked.  "  I  ought  to  have  thought  of 
that." 

"No,  no,  indeed,"  he  answered, making 
haste  to  prevent  the  formation  of  any  idea 
of  that  kind.  *'  I  wrote  it  in  perfect  seri- 
ousness. But  in  what  respect,  may  I  ask, 
is  it  extraordinary  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  in  a  bewildered  way. 

**  You  never  addressed  me  so  before. 
Why  do  you  begin  now?  Has  anything 
happened?  Come,  James,  don't  be  un- 
kind with  me.  Remember,  I  am  Rosie's 
mother.  I  have  a  right  to  be  anxious,  if 
I  see  any  sign  of  estrangement." 

He  assumed  a  look  of  surprise  at  this, 
and  watching  him  narrowly  I  saw  the  first 
sign  of  shame  I  had  beheld  in  him.  He 
even  blushed  a  little,  and  his  affectation  of 
astonishment  was  so  constrained  and  awk- 
ward as  to  be  almost  wholly  a  failure. 

"  I  am  not  sure,"  he  found  the  effrontery 
to  say,  "that  I  quite  understand  yoa*" 
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**  Whatever  oq  earth  has  happened?" 
cried  Mrs.  Macdonald,  bewildered  more 
than  ever.  **  What  dreadful  change  has 
come  over  you  ?  You'se  not  the  same 
man  at  all.'* 

**  I  am  conscious  of  no  particular 
change/*  he  answered.  "  I  am  the  man  I 
always  was." 

Mrs.  Macdonald  was  naturally  a  woman 
of  great  vivacity.  I  will  not  describe  my 
now  sainted  mother-in-law  in  stronger 
terms.  I  fully  expected  her  to  break  out 
in  a  torrent  of  reproach  and  protestation, 
but  she  subdued  herself  by  an  heroic 
effort,  and  retained  her  self-possession. 

**  James,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong.  I  must  beg  you  to  tell  me 
what  it  is.  I  thought  the  note  a  very 
strange  one  to  come  from  you.  You  have 
not  accustomed  roe  to  those  freezing 
forms  of  politeness.  If  I  have  done  any- 
thing to  change  your  feelings  towards 
myself  I  have  done  it  at  least  in  perfect 
ignorance,  and  if  you  will  tell  me  what  it 
is  I  will  do  my  Best  to  atone  for  it  and 
amend  it." 

*«  1  assure  you,"  he  answered,  "  that  I 
am  conscious  of  nothing  of  the  sort.'* 

**But  your  manner  now,"  she  cried. 
"Your  tone,  your  face.  You*re  not  like 
yourself.  You  are  treating  me  with  cold- 
ness, James.  You  have  never  done  so 
before,  and  I  doQ*t  know  in  what  I  have 
deserved  it," 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Macdonald,**  the  wretch 
responded,  '*  I  cannot  make  myself  an- 
swerable for  the  effects  of  your  imagina- 
tion. 1  sent  a  perfectly  polite  and  re- 
spectful answer  to  your  invitation.  I 
think,  if  my  memory  serves  roe,  I  de- 
scribed it  as  a  kind  invitation,  and  I  know 
that  I  expressed  my  regret  at  being  dnable 
to  avail  myself  of  it." 

"  Oh,  James  1 "  she  cried,  in  a  wounded 
voice,  with  a  film  of  tears  in  her  eyes. 
'*  When  you  know  full  well  that  your  invi- 
tation would  be  the  first  to  be  issued,  and 
that  the  issue  of  all  the  rest  would  depend 
upon  your  answer!  When  you  know, 
when  you  absolutely  know,  that  we  would 
change  the  date  in  a  moment  to  make  it 
suit  your  time." 

"Keally,  Mrs.  Macdonald,"  he  said, 
"you  do  me  an  unmerited  honor." 

She  rose,  and  took  up  her  stand  upon 
the  hearthrug,  andfor  a  moment  her  bosom 
heaved  so,  and  her  breath  came  and  went 
so  fast  that  I  thought  we  were  going  to 
have  a  storm  of  tears. 

"Am  I  beginning  to  anderstand  you, 
James? "she  asked  him.  ** Does  all  this 
mean  that  you  repent  yourself,  that  you 


have  changed  the  mind  you  showed  so 
clearly  ?  ** 

"  Upon  my  word,  Mrs.  Macdonald,"  he 
returned,  with  a  touch  of  impatience,  real 
or  assumed,  "we  seem  to  be  making  a 
great  deal  of  a  very  slight  and  indifferent 
matter.** 

"If  you  have  changed,"  she  said,  "it 
can  hardly  be  a  slight  and  indifferent  mat- 
ter to  us  at  first,  but  if  you  wish  it  we  will 
certainly  try  to  make  it  so.  Have  yotl  the 
face  to  tell  me  that  vour  marked  attentions 
to  Rosie  have  meant  nothin^:?" 

"  I  have  a  profound  respect  and  a  great 
admiration  for  Miss  Macdonald,"  he  re- 
plied. "  I  may  have  shown  my  admira- 
tion indiscreetly." 

"  You  meant  no  more,'*  she  asked  him 
passionately,  "than  to  play  with  the  feel- 
ings of  my  child?  You,  whose  mother 
was  like  an  elder  sister  to  me?  You, 
brought  up  in  the  same  street  at  home 
with  her,  and  having  known  me  all  your 
life,  and  made  me  believe  that  you  were  a 
gentleman  and  a  man  of  honor?" 

"I  will  not  presume  to  suppose,"  the 
brute  responded,  "that  I  am  anything  bat 
indifferent  to  Miss  Macdonald*s  mind. 
We  have  never  exchanged  a  word  together 
that  an  old  intimacy  did  not  justify." 

"  I  tell  you  to  your  face,**  she  answered, 
"  that  I  believe  you  to  be  no  better  than  a 
base,  calculating,  sordid  wretch.  What  I 
thought  of  you  you  will  never  know,  nor 
how  much  I  have  been  deceived  in  you. 
You  have  tried  your  best  to  win  Rbsie's 
heart,  and  now  it  seems  you  have  either 
grown  tired  of  her  or  have  found  some- 
body richer.  I  noticed  your  behavior  to 
Miss  Kingdon  last  week,  and  now  I  un- 
derstand it.** 

This  was  unjust,  for  I  had  never  shown 
more  than  the  most  ordinary  politeness  to 
Miss  Kingdon.  She  was  a  wealthy  girl, 
and  had  many  attractions  of  mind  and 
person,  but  I  had  no  great  esteem  for  her. 
I  thought  her  rather  heartless,  and  likelier 
to  marry  for  ambition  than  for  love,  and 
being  myself  at  that  time  a  lover  and  ro- 
mantic, this  judgment  of  mine  wiis  quite 
enough  to  cast  a  shade  over  the  young 
lady*s  perfections.  1 1  was  excusable  under 
the  circumstances,  that  Rosie *s  mother 
should  have  misconstrued  my  mere  polite- 
ness, but  it  was  hard  to  bear.  If  I  could 
have  anyhow  had  my  will  of  the  scoun- 
drel who  masqueraded  in  my  person 
and  libelled  me  so  shamefully  I  should 
have  done  my  own  body  a  dreadful  vio- 
lence. 

"  I  am  quite  sure,'*  he  answered  calmly, 
"that    my  attentions   to   Miss   Kingdoo 
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have  not  been  of  a  character  to  justify  the 
mefest  surmise  in  that  direction.  1  will 
not  deny —  it  would  not  be  honorable  or 
truthful  to  deny  —  that  a  little  while  ago  I 
had  it  in  contemplation  to  ask  you  for  per- 
mission  to  solicit  your  daughter's  hand." 

"Oh,  your  phrases!"  she  cried  scorn- 
fully. **  You  have  changed  for  the  worse 
in  everything.  You  know  at  heart  that 
you  are  ashamed  of  yourself.  Your  very 
words  prove  it.  You  can't  speak  out  like 
a  man.  You're  a  worthless,  dishonorable 
creature,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  ever  wasted 
a  kind  thought  on  you.  We  are  not  the 
people  who  carry  their  hearts  to  the  law 
courts  and  ask  for  damages.  You  can 
count  on  safety  upon  that  side,  and  I  sup- 
pose 3*ou  did  us  the  credit  to  believe  so 
Rosie  is  too  proud  to  suffer  long  from 
your  heartless  and  unmanly  treachery. 
When  once  she  knows  what  manner  of 
man  you  really  are  she  will  hate  and  de- 
spise herself  for  having  permitted  herself 
to  begin  to  care  for  you." 

She  made  a  great  effort  to  control  her 
tears,  but  at  this  point  she  broke  down, 
and  resting  both  hands  00  the  mantel- 
piece,  hid  her  face  there  in  her  handker- 
chief and  cried  unrestrainedly.  For  my 
own  part  I  seemed  to  strive  with  some- 
thing in  my  passionate  desire  to  rebel  and 
conquer  this  terrible  false  conception  of 
myself.  Suddenly  I  saw  my  villainous 
similitude  waver,  and  for  an  instant  he 
looked  as  though  he  were  less  substantial 
than  he  had  l^en,  but  almost  before  the 
thought  had  formed  itself  within  my  mind 
the  sign  was  gone.  If  —  I  thought  —  I 
could  have  strained  harder,  and  have  made 
the  effort  more  prolonged,  I  might  have 
wrested  back  myself.  1  know  I  shook 
him,  for  I  met  his  eyes  with  a  look  of  ter- 
ror in  them,  and  for  half  a  minute  later 
his  complexion  was  disturbed.  I  strove 
again  to  touch  the  same  key  of  passion, 
but  I  was  impotent. 

Mrs.  Macdonald  had  her  cry  out,  and 
then  having  dried  her  eyes  before  the 
glass,  dropped  her  veil,  and  left  the  room 
without  another  word.  I  suppose  she 
thought  she  had  said  enough  already,  and 
saw  the  impossibility  of  reaching  that  cal- 
lous creature's  heart.  He  threw  himself 
into  an  armchair  when  she  was  gone,  and 
drew  a  great  breath  of  relief. 

"  That's  over,"  he  said,  addressing  me. 
'*  The  stiffest  job  I  ever  had  —  the  stiffest 
I  hope  I  ever  shall  have." 

I  was  too  tired  to  care  much  and  I  had 
no  reproaches  to  offer.  A  leaden  despair 
settled  upon  me,  and  he  was  quick  to  note 
the  change. . 


«  You're  quiet,  are  you  ?  "  he  asked  sar- 
donically. **  You  had  best  keep  so,  or  I 
will  teach  you  manners.  You  are  so  ab- 
surdly sensitive,*  my  friend,  that  I  really 
have  a  hold  upon  you.  Try  once  more 
the  game  you  played  this  morning,  and  I 
will  contrive  something  to  make  you  wince 
indeed.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  success  of 
any  effort  of  that  sort,  but  I  won't  be  an- 
noyed by  it,  and  1  ask  you  to  be  warned  in 
time." 

He  was  afraid,  though,  and  I  knew  it, 
and  in  the  only  manuer  left  to  me  I  pro* 
claimed  it  hotly.  I  was  conscious  of  a 
wild  hope,  a  promise  almost  exultant,  that 
I  should  beat  him  in  that  way.  I  saw 
him  change  color  as  he  realized  my 
thought.  1  resolved  to  lie  by  in  quiet, 
and  strengthen  myself  for  the  struggle.  I 
knew  he  would  do  something  else  before 
long  which  would  give  me  the  motive  and 
the  cue  for  passion,  and  I  waited  in  a  wil- 
ful lethargy. 

He  put  on  my  evening  dress  an  hour  01 
two  after  dinner,  and  went  out.  I  knew 
perfectly  well  this  time  where  he  was 
going,  for  I  had  received  and  accepted  an 
invitation  for  that  evening  to  the  house  of 
an  old  friend,  and  had  more  than  half  ex- 
pected to  meet  Rosie  there.  I  trembled 
for  the  poor  child  if  she  should  encounter 
the  selfish  monster  who  masqueraded  in 
my  face  and  person.  I  knew  now,  beyond 
a  doubt,  that  she  had  cared  for  me,  and 
my  own  feeling  towards  her  was  in  no 
wise  changed,  however  it  might  seem.  I 
followed  my  leader,  since  I  could  not  help 
it,  and  he  walked  straight  to  the  house  to 
which  1  bad  been  invited.  He  was  wel- 
comed with  every  appearance  of  cordiality. 
Miss  Kingdon  was  there,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  found  a  vacant  seat  beside 
her.  I  don't  know  whether  I  am  egotistic 
in  saying  that  the  brute  talked  brilliantly. 
Perhaps  I  am,  for  in  all  he  did  and  was, 
save  for  the  influence  of  that  accursed 
wisdom  tooth,  he  was  the  very  counter- 
part of  myself.  At  all  events  I  thought 
him  brilliant,  and  apart  from  his  Scotch 
accent,  which  seemed  a  little  too  pro- 
nounced for  a  man  of  culture,  he  was  un- 
doubtedly a  very  polished  and  engaging 
fellow. 

Now  I  bad  always  been  a  little  frigid 
with  Miss  Kingdon,  for  I  am  not  good  at 
simulating  warmth,  and  pretending  a  kind- 
ness where  I  do  not  feel  it.  It  was  not 
impossible,  I  thought,  that  the  young  lady 
had  been  piqued  into  an  effort  to  subjugate 
a  young  man  whom  she  had  found  to  be 
so  intractable.  That  is  a  thing  which  has 
happened  before,  and  will  happen  again. 
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but  be  it  as  it  ma^  the  young  lady  had 
never  been  so  gracious,  and  I  bad  never 
seen  her  to  so  much  advantage.  I  was 
compelled  to  confess  as  much,  though  I 
was  shamed  and  enrao;ed  almost  beyond 
endurance  to  see  Worldly  Wisdom  laying 
hot  siege  to  her  balance  at  the  bank. 

While  this  was  going  on  Rosie  and  her 
mother  entered  together.  I  knew  abso- 
lutely that  if  they  had  expected  to  meet 
me  there  after  the  episode  of  that  after- 
noon they  would  have  sent  an  excuse  and 
have  stayed  away.  But  I  had  kept  my 
intended  presence  a  secret.  As  a  matter 
ol  fact  I  had  formed  a  little  lover's  strat- 
agem in  my  own  mind.  I  had  intended 
to  be  there  before  Rosie,  and  to  observe 
her  closely  when  she  first  became  aware 
of  mv  presence.  I  thought  her  eyes 
woulcf  tell  me  whether  I  was  welcome  or 
no,  and  I  was  going  to  speak  to  Mrs. 
Macdonald  at  once  or  bold  my  peace  a 
little  longer,  according  to  the  cue  her  as- 
pect gave  me. 

She  turned  piteously  pale,  poor  thing, 
when  she  first  saw  that  callous  deceiver 
sitting  by  her  new  rival's  side.  My  whole 
being  yearned  over  her,  but  she  knew 
nothing  of  her  true  lover,  and  could  only 
see  the  false. 

Miss  Kingdon  remarked  the  fact  that 
no  greeting  was  exchanged  between  her 
companion  and  Mrs.  Maoionald. 

"  I  thought,"  she  said  a  little  mischiev- 
ously, '*  that  Mrs.  Macdonald  and  Miss 
Macdonald  were  great  friends  of  yours." 

*'  We've  known  one  another  a  long 
time,"  he  answered  indifferently. 

**You  have  quarrelled?"  she  asked 
him.  '*  Forgive  me  if  that  is  an  imperti- 
nence, Mr.  Eraser,  but  Mrs.  Macdonald 
has  looked  at  vou  once  or  twice  in  rather 
a  pointed  way." 

*'  I  shouldn't  like  to  say  that  we  have 
quarrelled,"  he  returned,  easily  enough, 
'*  but  we  have  had  an  unfortunate  little 
misunderstanding,  which  may  perhaps 
arrange  itself  in  time,  as  such  things 
do." 

**  Precisely,"  the  young  lady  answered, 
with  an  archness  of  look  for  which  the 
simple  word  gave  no  warrant.  ^  But," 
she  added,  **  I  thought  you  were  very  fond 
oiAfrs.  Macdonald." 

*•  Why,"  returned  my  abominable  aUer 
ego^  sinking  his  voice  to  a  laughing  whis- 
per, **  Mrs.  Macdonald  is  a  rather  ponder- 
ous lady,  but  somehow,  in  my  own  mind, 
I  can  only  find  insect  similitudes  for  her. 
She  unites  the  importance  of  the  hornet 
with  the  butterfly's  inconsequence.  I  am 
afraid,  to  confess  the  truth,  that  she  and  I 


are  hardly  likely  to  be  as  fond  friends 
again  as  we  have  been." 

••  To  confess  the  truth  /am  afraid  — —  " 
said  Miss  Kingdon,  and  there  paused, 
with  a  sparkling  look  of  mirth  and  mis- 
chief. 

'*Of  what  are  you  afraid?"  he  asked 
her. 

''I  am  afraid  to  tell  you,"  she  re- 
sponded ;  but  he  pressed  her  with  so  much 
earnestness  that  she  finished  her  phrase 
to  oblige  him.  "  I'm  afraid  that  you're  a 
very  sad  person,  Mr.  Fraser." 

**  I  have  at  least  a  momentary  right," 
the  wretch  answered,  '*  to  be  a  very  happy 
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one. 

"  Ob  1 "  she  answered ;  "  but  one  has  a 
doubt  of  that  sort  of  speech,  after  —  " 

"  After  what  ?  " 

**  You  have  no  right  to  ask  me,  and  I 
have  no  right  to  explain.  You  were  pos- 
itively clever,  ten  minutes  back,  Mr.  Era- 
ser, and  you  cannot  persuade  me  that 
you  have  grown  positively  dull  already. 
Let  us  agree  to  understand  each  other.- 
You  are  marked  *  Dangerous.' " 

The  brute  appeared  to  accept  the  situa- 
tion, and  answered  with  an  unblushing 
affrontery. 

^  The  daisy  is  a  charming  flower.  Miss 
Kingdon,  but  nobody  mistakes  it  for  the 
rose." 

He  himself  cleared  up  whatever  small 
mystery  might  have  surrounded  this  enig- 
ma by  a  meaning  bow  and  smile. 

**The  danger  signal  grows  brighter," 
said  Miss  Kingdon.  '*You  are  too  de- 
lightful, and  a  man  to  be  avoided." 

The  wretch  evidently  thought  that  be 
was  getting  on  in  the  most  admirable 
fashion,  but  at  that  moment  a  handsome 
and  sun-burned  young  fellow  entered  the 
room,  and  haying  shaken  hands  with  the 
hostess,  made  straight  to  where  the  couple 
sat.  Miss  Kingdon  rose  and  greeted  him 
with  what  I  could  not  help  thinking  was 
a  particular  manner,  and  when  she  re- 
seated herself  she  left  a  vacant  space  be- 
tween my  simulacrum  and  herself.  The 
sun-burned  young  gentleman  took  his  seat 
there,  and  Worldly  Wisdom  did  his  best 
not  to  look  discomfited,  but  with  no  great 
measure  of  success.  Li  Hie  Mary  Corko- 
ran,  who  was  a  great  friend  of  Rosie's, 
crossed  over  to  him.  He  was  compelled 
to  notice  her,  and  to  offer  her  a  seat. 

"  You  do  not  know  the  gentleman  who 
has  just  arrived  ?  "  she  said. 

"  No,"  be  answered.  ^  Is  he  in  any  way 
remarkable  ?  " 

**  Not  at  all  remarkable  from  your  lofty 
standpoint,  Mr.  Fraser.      He    is    not   a 
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great  poet,  or  a  great  statesman,  or  a 
great  in  venter.  But  be  is  said  to  be  very 
wealthy,  and  he  is  a  very  charming  man.' 

I  saw  my  substitute  glance  at  him  at  if 
he  doubted  bis  charm. 

•«  I  ndeed  ?  "  he  asked.    '*  Who  is  he  ?  " 

**  He  is  Captain  Warden,"  the  girl  whis- 
pered,'*  Miss  Kingdon'syf/inr/.  He  has 
lust  come  home  from  India.  They  have 
oeen  engaged  for  a  year,  and  will  be  mar- 
ried next  week." 

There  was  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  small 
lady,  whom  I  knew  to  be  very  warm- 
hearted and  loyal,  had  fathomed  bis  inten- 
tions, and  had  come  over  expressly  to 
stick  this  needle  into  him  in  revenge  for 
his  desertion  of- her  friend.  Her  mission 
accomplished,  she  left  him  a  moment  later, 
and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  was  cha- 
grined, and  felt  that  he  had  exposed  him- 
self to  ridicule. 

'^Does  vour  worldly  wisdom  answer 
always ?  "  f  asked  him  in  my  owa  way. 

He  did  not  answer  me  by  so  much  as 
a  look  or  a  whisper,  but  moved  away 
with  an  air  of  irritation.  He  was  not  by 
any  means  content  with  his  venture,  and 
went  home  early.  Whether  1  liked  it  or 
not,  and  whether  kg  liked  it  or  not,  I  had 
to  go  home  with  him.  Neither  of  us 
likra  it.  To  judge  by  the  expression  of 
his  face  as  he  sat  in  my  room  while  I 
thought  at  him,  he  had  as  little  friendly 
feeling  for  me  as  i  had  for  him. 

**Your  worldly  wisdom  baa  done  well 
for  you,"  I  told  him,  *'and  1  am  heartily 
rejoiced  at  it,  though  1  sufiEer  the  shame 
jTOtt  ought  to  suffer.  I  hope  with  all  my 
soul  that  every  shabby  intrigue  you  em- 
bark upon  may  have  the  same  result  of 
deserved  discomfiture." 

"  I  shall  make  no  such  mistake  as  that 
again,"  he  answered.  **  I  shall  make  it 
more  my  business  than  you  ever  made  it 
to  learn  the  affairs  of  the  people  by  whom 
I  am  surrounded.  I  am  like  a  man  who 
takes  a  lease  of  a  dilapidated  house  —  I 
am  suffering  from  the  faults  of  the  last 
tenant.  K^jvr  asinine  stupidity  is  answer- 
able for  to-nigbt'syfax^^." 

He  was  so  ill  at  ease  in  my  presence 
that  be  reassumed  my  hat,  overcoat,  and 
gloves,  and  rambled  out  again  into  the 
street,  precisely  as  a  man  might  do  under 
the  sting  of  reproachful  conscience,  and 
just  as  unavailingly.  I  was  compelled  to 
stick  to  him,  and  he  could  not  help  know* 
ing  my  opinion.  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Cannioal  8  Qub,and  be  made  straight  for 
its  temporary  seat,  an  hotel  in  Covent 
Garden.  There  were  half-a-dozen  mem- 
bers in  the  smoking-room,  and  amongst 


them  sat  Gilchrist,  who  appeared  to  have 
taken  a  little  more  to  drink  than  was  good 
for  him.  He  was  not  by  any  means  in* 
toxicated,  but  he  was  undoubtedly  a  little 
flushed  and  excited.  He  sat  and  stared  at 
my  double-ganger  with  a  fixed  angry  scorn 
which  must  have  been  hard  to  bear,  and  at 
last  he  rose  and  crossed  the  room,  taking  a 
seat  at  a  little  round  table  immediately  in 
front  of  the  couch  on  which  the  object  of 
bis  regard  bad  seated  himself  five  minutes 
earlier. 

*'  Look  here,  Jimmy,"  he  said ;  '*  I  want 
one  word  with  you.  Do  you  think  youVe 
in  the  mind  still  to  stick  to  what  you  said 
this  morninff?" 

**I  think,'' was  the  answer,  '*that  after 
what  has  happened  all  intercourse  between 
us  had  better  be  suspended." 

'*  After  what  has  happened  ?  "  said  Gil- 
christ. 

'*  After  your  conduct  to  me." 

"Ahl"  said  the  other.  "That's  an 
amendment.  You  should  have  thought 
of  that  before.  Look  here,  Jimmy.  Men 
who  have  been  what  you  and  I  have  been 
to  each  other  don't  quarrel  and  part  for- 
ever about  a  foolish,  drunken  word  which 
has  been  heartily  regretted  and  apologized 
for.  H  you're  the  man  I  took  you  for 
you  can't  desert  me  on  that  ground,  and 
choose  a  time  like  this  to  do  it.  Now's 
the  time  to  make  forgiveness  easy  to  an 
honest  fellow." 

**  I  conceive,'*  said  the  pretender  to  my 
identity,  "  that  the  time  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter,  and  after  your  suspicions 
of  me  we  are  best  apart.'" 

**Do  you  remember  eighteen  months 
ago? "asked  Gilchrist.  "Am  I  right  in 
fancying  that  I  nursed  you  through  a 
rheumatic  fever,  and  never  had  my  clothes 
off  for  a  week?  Are  you  the  man  who 
swore  eternal  friendship  ?  " 

My  semblance  gave  no  answer,  but  tak- 
ing up  a  newspaper  which  lay  close  to  his 
hand,  folded  it  methodically,  and  feigned 
to  read.  Gilchrist  struck  the  paper  down 
with  the  palm  of  his  band. 

"  I  won't  endure  that,"  he  said  angrily, 
"  Look  me  in  the  face,  and  answer." 

The  wretch  simply  folded  the  journal 
anew,  and  shrugged  bis  shoulders  as  if  to 
express  a  disdainful  patience.  I  saw  a 
sudden  gleam  and  of  flush  wrath  in  Gil- 
christ's face,  and  he  raised  his  hand  as  if 
to  strike. 

"  You're  not  worth  an  honest  blow,"  he 
said,  "but  take  thatl"  —  striking  him 
smartly  on  the  cheek  with  his  open  hand. 
The  whole  Wx^Xtpoise  comitatus  oi  mem- 
bers leaped  up  and  intervened.    There 
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was  a  momeDtary  confusion,  and  then  Gil* 
Christ,  who  seemed  rather  sobered  than 
excited  by  what  had  happened,  said 
quietly,  '*  I  have  stated  my  judgment  of 
that  fellow  in  the  only  fitting  way.  You 
may  take  the  matter  before  the  commit- 
tee, and  I  shan*t  defend  myself.  I  am 
not  anxious  to  belong  to  any  association 
which  has  Mr.  Fraser  amongst  its  mem- 
bers." 

He  put  on  his  hat  and  walked  from  the 
room.  Confused  discussion  and  surmise 
followed  his  departure,  and  everybody  was 
asking  for  a  history  of  the  quarrel. 

**He  insulted  me  vilely  in  ray  own 
rooms  some  days  ago,"  said  my  substitute, 
**  and  heaped  such  accusations  on  me  that 
'I  thought  the  man  was  mad.  I  sent  a 
letter  after  him,  telling  him  how  impossi- 
ble it  was  that  I  should  turn  my  back  upon 
him  because  he  had  lost  his  money,  for 
that  was  the  gist  of  bis  main  charge.  He 
neglected  my  letter  for  two  days,  then 
came  to  me  to  offer  his  apologies,  and  1 
declare  that  I  have  not  seen  him  since 
until  I  found  him  here." 

It  is  not  often  that  a  man  can  be  re- 
joiced to  see  his  own  person  assailed,  but 
I  experienced  that  rare  pleasure,  and  was 
hugely  delighted  by  it.  My  only  regret 
was  that  Gilchrist  had  not  taken  a  stout 
walking-stick,  and  administered  a  genuine, 
instead  of  a  merely  formal  chastisement. 
I  had  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  making 
life  as  comfortless  to  the  worldly  wise  oue 
as  he  made  it  to  me,  and  I  never  ceased  to 
upbraid  him  and  to  triumph  over  his  mis- 
eries of  that  evening.  I  went  home  with 
him,  and  all  night  long  I  made  him  toss 
upon  his  pillow.  I  could  not  be  quite 
sure  whether  he  had  more  power  to  quit 
the  tenement  he  usurped  than  I  had  to 
chase  him  from  it.  But  if  I  had  known 
for  a  fact  that  he  might  have  made  over 
my  property  to  me  at  any  moment,  I  could 
not  have  done  more  to  plague  him  from 
his  stronghold. 

The  promised  proofs  came  next  day, 
•  and  were  read,  corrected,  and  returned,  in 
spite  of  my  passionate  remonstrances. 
Next  morning  the  journal  was  circulated 
over  London,  and  the  theft  of  the  pro- 
fessor's discovery  was  a  fact  accomplished 
and  beyond  recall. 

"The  professor,"  I  told  my  imitation, 
"  will  have  that  journal  on  his  breakfast- 
table.  His  niece  will  read  the  list  of 
contents  to  him,  as  she  does  always,  and 
finding  my  name  amongst  the  list  of  con- 
tributors he  will  have  the  article  read 
aloud  to  him.  He  will  recognize  the  theft 
at  once,  and  you,  yea  brute,  insensate, 
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blind,  and  selfish  as  you  are,  will  have 
stabbed  one  of  the  best  hearts  in  the  world 
with  your  ingratitude,  and  made  a  pitying, 
scornful  enemy  of  your  staunchest  and 
most  helpful  friend.  This  is  where  your 
gospel  of  worldly  wisdom  leads  you. 
There  is  no  wisdom  outside  honor,  and 
your  poor  selfishnesses  are  as  stupid  as 
they  are  base." 

**  A  man  can  travel  on  no  road  in  life 
without  encountering  obstacles,  and  I 
know  well  enough  who  meets  the  greater, 
and  who  the  less.  I  shall  thrive  where 
you  would  have  failed.  1  shall  be  famous 
in  a  month." 

*' And  infamous,"  I  answered,  "as  long 
as  you  are  remembered." 

It  was  as  hopeless  an  enterprise  to  try 
to  shake  his  creed  as  it  was  00  his  side  to 
strive  to  break  down  mine.  He  sat  down 
to  his  work  in  a  dogged  silence,  and  in  a 
little  while  there  was  heard  the  rumble  of 
carriage  wheels  in  the  street.  1  knew  by 
an  intuition  who  was  coming,  and  if  any 
other  figure  than  that  of  the  professor  had 
entered  the  room  I  should  have  been  sur- 
prised. The  noble  old  face  was  pale  and 
troubled. 

*' James,"  he  said,  "I  can  hardly  think 
this  anything  but  an  accident.  Some  of 
the  papers  I  gave  you  the  other  day  must 
have  got  mixed  with  yours.  Tell  me  how 
this  last  column  found  its  way  into  this 
article." 

The  rascal  took  the  exposure  with  con- 
summate impudence. 

**  Let  me  o£Eer  you  a  seat,  sir,*'  he  said, 
in  a  voice  of  courtesy  and  self-possession. 
*'Will  you  kindly  show  me  what  you 
mean  ?  " 

"  James,"  said  the  professor,  **  from  the 
line  marked  here  until  the  end,  this  work 
is  mine.  I  think  —  I  fear-— that  the 
phraseology  is  slightly  altered.  Tell  me 
how  my  thought,  my  discovery,  my  words, 
come  to  find  a  place  in  an  article  which 
bears  your  name." 

**My  dear  professor,"  the  villain  an- 
swered, '*  I  do  not  understand  you.  There 
is  not  a  word  or  a  line  here  of  which  I  am 
not  honestly  the  author." 

**You  have  read  the  article  since  it 
appeared  in  print?"  the  professor  de- 
manded. 

*'  1  read  every  line  of  it  at  breakfast." 

"  And  you  declare  it  to  be  the  result  of 
your  own  unaided  investigation  ?  " 

"  I  declare  it  to  be  the  result  of  my 
own  unaided  investigation.  Undoubtedly. 
Every  word  and  line." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  James,"  said  the  good 
old   man,   rather   tremulously.    '*I    bad 
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thoaght  well  of  you.    I  can  really  say  no 
more.    I  am  deeply*  deeply  sorry.*' 

^  I  bejj;  your  pardon,  sir,"  cried  the  prf- 
tender,  intercepting  him  as  he  made 
towards  the  door,  '*  out  we  must  not  part 
io  this  way.  You  impeach  my  honor. 
From  another  man  I  should  resent,  and 
resent  bitterly,  the  accusation  you  bint  at. 
But  when  a  charge  of  that  sort  comes  from 
you,  sir,  I  have  nothing  but  pain  and 
wonder  to  set  against  it." 

The  old  roan  shook  his  head  with  infi- 
nite mournfulness. 

**  There  shall  be  no  exposure,"  he  said. 
**No  scandal.  For  your  father's  sake  I 
would  not  breathe  a  word.  But  let  me 
go.  I  can  serve  no  purpose  by  staying 
here.  I  hope  that  you  may  never  live  to 
be  wounded  in  this  way." 

*'  Oh,  sir ! "  cried  the  other,  with  a  swag- 
gering air  of  honor,  **  I  cannot  content 
myself  that  such  an  imputation  should  be 
buried." 

He  stood  there  at  the  door  with  an  un- 
abashable  front  of  brass,  and  an  air  of 
bullying  rectitude  so  exasperating  that 
such  a  tide  of  passion  surged  through  me 
as  I  had  never  known.  1  met  his  eye, 
point-blank,  and  saw  him  wince  and  quail. 
I  bent,  or  seemed  to  bend  the  whole  forces 
of  my  nature  upon  him,  and  suddenly  I 
saw  in  his  face  the  change  which  I  had 
seen  before.  It  paled,  and  then  grew 
grey  and  filmy.  I  was  conscious  once 
more  of  something  like  a  bodily  sensation. 
I  would  not,  I  dared  not,  release  his  eye, 
but  I  felt  that  I  was  once  more  endowed 
with  limbs  and  motion.  I  dashed  u|>on 
htm,  struggled  with  him,  bore  him  down. 
We  seemed  to  be  of  equal  strength,  and 
we  both  fought  as  men  fight  for  life,  but  I 
knew  that  I  was  gaining.  I  had  my  knee 
upon  his  chest,  my  hands  about  his  throat. 
Throughout  the  struggle  there  had  been  a 
nightmare  feeling  of  feebleness  in  motion, 
madly  as  we  both  had  fought;  but  now 
my  forces  seemed  all  at  once  to  revive.  I 
squeezed  him  hard,  and  he  dwindled, 
dwindled,  dwindled,  until  all  in  a  moment 
he  was  gone. 

The  professor  laid  both  hands  on  my 
shoulder  and  shook  me  with  a  force  sur- 
prising in  so  old  a  man.  A  voice  which 
was  certainly  not  the  professor's  called  out 
in  a  rallying  tone  which  had  to  my  fancy 
a  spice  of  exasperation  in  it. 

*'  Come,  come,  old  man  I  Wake  up  1 
Wake  upl  That's  enough,  in  Heaven's 
name." 

I  stared  about  me..  I  was  not  in  my 
own  chambers,  and  the  professor  was  no- 
where in  sight.    I  was  somehow  back  at 
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the  dentist's.  The  decorous  Wells  held  a 
handkerchief  to  his  nose,  and  consulted  it 
now  and  again  with  a  doubtful  and  fiia* 
pleased  aspect.  I  was  struggling  with 
the  doctor,  who  was  in  the  act  of  thrusting 
me  back  into  the  operating  chair. 

"  You Ve  a  lively  patient,  Fraser.  Come, 
are  you  all  right  now?"  I  made  some 
confused  response,  and  the  doctor  held 
up  before  me  a  tooth  in  a  pair  of  forceps. 
"  There,"  he  said,  *'  is  the  enemy.  He'll 
trouble  you  no  more.  Would  you  like  to 
take  him  home  with  you  ?  " 

**  No !  "  I  answered.  '*  I  have  had 
enough  of  him,  and  more  than  enough,  if 
you  knew  all." 


From  Temple  Bar. 
THE  JOURNAL  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

All  the  readers  of  Lock  hart's  admirable 
"  Life,  of  Scott "  have  had  their  interest  in 
the  narrative  deepened  when,  towards  the 
close  of  1825,  extracts  are  given  from  the 
journal  which  Sir  Walter  then  began  to 
keep.  He  made  the  first  entry  on  the 
2otii  of  November,  and  it  opened  with 
these  words,  the  significant  ones  in  italics, 
which  occur  in  the  manuscript,  having 
been  omitted  by  Lockhart:  — 

I  have  all  my  life  regretted  that  I  did  not 
keep  a  regular  journal.  I  have  myself  lost 
recollection  of  much  that  was  interesdne,  and 
I  have  deprived  my  family  and  the  pwlie  of 
some  curious  information,  oy  not  carrying  this 
resolution  into  effect.  I  have  bethought  me, 
on  seeing  lately  some  volumes  of  Byron's 
notes,  that  he  probably  had  hit  upon  the  rif  ht 
way  of  keeping  such  a  memorandum-book,  oy 
throwing  aside  all  pretence  to  regularity  and 
order,  and  marking  down  events  just  as  they 
occurred  to  recollection.  I  will  try  this  plan ; 
and  behold  I  have  a  handsome  lockea  vol- 
ume, such  as  might  serve  for  a  lady's  album. 

This  volume,  which  was  bound  in  vel- 
lum, and  provided  with  a  good  lock,  was 
entirely  filled,  and  a  second  like  unto  it 
was  half  filled  by  Sir  Walter  with  entries 
made  almost  without  intermission  till 
April,  1832,  being  five  months  before  his 
death.  Indeed,  the  last  words  that  Sir 
Walter  penned  were  written  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  journal.  The  two  volumes 
were  carefully  preserved  at  Abbotsford 
after  Lockhart  had  made  extracts  from 
them.  The  extracts  which  he  printed  in 
the  **  Life  "  do  not  represent  half  the  con- 
tents of  the  journal,  nor  are  the  extracts 
always  given  in  the  very  words  of  Sir 
Walter.  While  Lockhart  did  right  in 
using  his  discretion,  and  refraining  from 
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publishing  what  might  be  distasteful  to 

Eersoos  who  were  liviug  when  he  wrote, 
e  did  wrong  in  unnecessarily  altering  the 
text,  and  making  omissions  such  as  that 
of  which  an  example  is  given  in  the  pas- 
sage quoted  above.  Before  giving  addi- 
tional examples  of  this  injudicious  editing, 
let  me  state  how  the  journal  came  to  be 
made  public. 

It  is  now  sixty-eight  years  since  Sir 
Walter  Scott  was  laid  beside  his  wife  in 
the  grave  of  his  ancestors  in  Dryburgh 
Abbey.  All  those  who  might  be  afEected 
by  anything  in  his  journal  have  gone  down 
to  their  graves  also,  while  the  desire  to 
learn  as  much  as  possible  about  the 
greatest  and  most  popular  writer  of  this 
century  has  not  abated.  His  works  sold 
by  tens  of  thousands  during  his  lifetime ; 
have  been  sold  by  the  million  since  his 
death,  and  though  some  lady  novelists 
have  pronounced  them  antiquated,  and  a 
famous  one  foolishly  thought  to  improve 
them  by  abridgment,  they  still  continue  to 
delight  the  schoolboy  who  reads  them  for 
the  story,  and  the  intelligent  man  or  woman 
who  reads  them  for  their  graphic  pictures 
of  bygone  days,  and  of  nature  and  human 
nature  under  varied  aspects.  Sir  Walter 
used  to  say  that  he  should  die  if  he  did 
not  see  the  heather  once  a  year.  Reading 
his  novels  produces  a  mental  exhilaration 
which  is  almost  equivalent  to  the  physical 
pleasure  of  gazing  upon  and  tramping 
through  the  heather  on  a  Scottish  moor. 
There  is,  then,  a  large  class  to  which 
everything  connected  with  him  has  a  spe- 
cial interest,  and  few  things  from  his  pen 
can  have  a  greater  attraction  to  the  mem* 
bers  of  it  than  a  record  of  what  he  did  and 
thought.  His  journal  is  such  a  record, 
and  though  the  period  which  it  covers  is 
not  the  happiest  in  his  career,  yet  the  pic- 
ture of  his  mind  during  it  has  a  charm, 
and  is  fraught  with  an  amount  of  instruc- 
tion which  cannot  be  over-estimated.  The 
Honorable  Mrs.  Maxwell-Scott,  to  whom 
Abbotsford  and  all  that  once  was  Scott's 
now  belongs,  rightly  inferred  that  the  time 
had  arrived  for  giving  the  journal  to  the 
public  in  the  form  that  it  was  written. 
Three  years  ago  she  placed  the  precious 
volumes  in  the  competent  hands  of  Mr. 
David  Douglas,  who  has  lovingly  edited 
and  published  them,  the  house  in  which 
they  are  published  bsing  that  which  Scott 
first  occupied  in  Edinburgh  after  his  mar- 
riage at  Carlisle  with  Margaret  Charlotte 
Carpenter,  on  the  24th  of  December,  1797. 
Mr.  Douglas  states  in  the  preface  that  the 
journal  appears  now  as  Scott  left  it,  obvi- 
ous slips  of  the  pen  being  corrected,  and 


some  details  chiefly  of  family  and  domestic 
interest  being  omitted.  Not  only  is  the 
reprint  accurate,  but  the  many  quota- 
tions are  verified,  while  footnotes  abound 
containing  illustrative  extracts  from  un- 
published letters  of  Scott,  and  from  un- 
published reminiscences  of  his  friends 
Ballantyne  and  Skene. 

While  nearly  half  of  Sir  Walter's  jour- 
nal is  now  printed  for  the  first  time,  a 
large  number  of  the  passages  which  have 
already  appeared  bear  a  different  complex- 
ion in  the  present  version.  Lockhart  left 
out  and  altered  sentences,  and  he  trans- 
posed the  arrangement  of  paragraphs. 
Moreover,  he  interspersed  letters  and 
comments,  whereas  the  journal  in  its  pres- 
ent form  runs  on  continuously.  A  few 
examples  will  show  the  nature  and  context 
of  the  liberties  which  Lockhart  took  with 
the  text.  On  the  21st  of  November  Sir 
Walter  wrote  that  he  attended  a  meeting 
of  the  Oil  Gas  Committee,  of  which  he 
was  chairman,  and  adds :  **  It  has  amused 
me  much  by  bringing  me  into  company 
with  a  body  of  active,  business-loving, 
money-making  citizens  of  Edinburgh, 
chiefly  Whigs  by  the  way,  whose  senti- 
ments and  proceedings  amuse  me." 
Lockhart's  version  is:  **This  brings  me 
into  company  with  a  body  of  active  busi- 
ness beings,  money-making  citizens  of 
Edinburgh  —  chiefly  Whigs,  by  the  way 
—  whose  sentiments  and  proceedings 
amuse  me."  The  change  is  not  great,  yet 
there  was  no  occasion  for  any,  nor  do  I 
think  that  Lockhart's  "body  of  active 
business  beings"  any  improvement  on 
Scott's  *'  body  of  active,  business4oving, 
money-making  citizens."  When  rumors 
of  a  financial  catastrophe  were  current, 
Scott  wrote,  "  Thank  God,  I  have  enough 
at  least  to  pay  forty  shillings  in  the 
pound."  Though  not  literally  accurate, 
this  expressed  his  feelings  of  solvency, 
and  there  was  no  need  for  altering  the 
forty  to  twenty.  He  wrote,  **I  cannot 
help  thinking,"  which  Lockhart  changed 
into  **I  cannot  help  owning,"  *' thinking" 
being  quite  correct  in  the  circumstances. 
After  complaining  of  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  he  adds,  that  the  mind  is  then  "apt 
to  receive  and  encourage  gloomy  appre- 
hensions and  causeless  fears."  Lockhart 
has  struck  out  the  three  last  words. 
"Hogg  came  to  breakfast  this  morning, 
having  taken  and  brought  for  his  compan- 
ion the  Galashiels  bard,  David  Thomson." 
The  words  in  italics  do  not  appear  in 
Lockhart's  version.  When  Sir  Walter's 
affairs  were  giving  him  concern,  and  the 
news  he  received  was  unsatisfactory,  he 
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wrote:  ^'AoDoyed  with  anxious preseDti- 
ments,  which  the  oight*s  post  must  dispel 
or  confirm  —  all  in  London  as  badas  pos» 
sibU^  Lockhart  omitted  the  words  in 
italics.  Scott  wrote:  ''How  willing  the 
vulgar  are  to  gull  themselves,"  and  Lock- 
hart  substituted  **  public  '*  for  vulgar.  As 
the  gloom  deepened,  he  wrote:  '* Things 
are  so  much  worse  with  Constable  than  I 
apprehended  that  I  shall  neither  save 
Abbotsford  nor  anything  else.  Naked  we 
entered  the  world,  and  naked  we  leave  it 
—  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.**  By 
suppressing  the  words  in  italics,  Lockhart 
spoilt  this  passage,  and  did  so  without 
any  apparent  reason. 

Sir  Walter's  ire  was  roused  when  the 
government  brought  in  a  bill  which  would 
have  abolished  one-pound  notes  in  Scot- 
land if  passed  into  law;  he  wrote  pam- 
phlets against  the  measure  under  the 
name  of  Malachi  Malagrowther,  and  he 
took  part  in  meetings  and  acted  on  a  com- 
mittee to  petition  for  the  retention  of  the 
notes.  Referring  to  the  members  of  the 
committee,  he  wrote :  — 

They  are  disconcerted  and  helpless ;  just  as 
in  the  Dosiness  of  the  king's  visit,  when  every- 
body threw  the  weight  on  me,  for  which  I 
suffered  much  in  my  immediate  labor ^  and  after 
bad  health  it  brought  on  a  tnolent  eruption  on 
my  skin^  which  saved  me  from  a  fever  at  the 
timet  but  has  been  troublesome  more  or  less  ever 
simee. 

The  words  in  italics,  supplying  an  inter- 
esting personal  fact  which  is  not  told 
elsewhere,  were  not  reproduced  by  Lock- 
hart. When  Lady  Scott's  health  was  im- 
paired, she  was  persuaded  to  see  Dr. 
Abercrombie,  whose  opinion  was  unfa- 
vorable, and  Sir  Walter  wrote  that,  though 
her  condition  was  what  he  had  long 
suspected,  **yet  the  avowal  of  the  truth 
and  its  probable  consequences  are  over- 
whelming.'* In  Lockhart's  version  he  is 
made  to  say,  **  yet  the  announcement  of 
the  truth  is  overwhelming."  In  this  case 
as  in  other  cases  the  change  is  compara- 
tively trifling,  but  why  make  it?  If 
*'  Pepys's  Diary  "  were  edited  in  the  same 
fashion  how  much  would  it  lose  ?  Com- 
menting upon  the  changeable  weather  one 
day  in  March,  Sir  Walter  wrote :  "It  is 
ungenial,  and  gives  chilblains.  Besides, 
with  its  whiteness,  and  its  coldness,  and 
itsglister^  and  its  discomfort,  it  resembles 
a  vain,  cold,  empty,  beautiful  woman." 
The  words  in  italics,  which  Lockhart 
omitted,  serve  a  purpose  which  he  cannot 
have  perceived ;  they  light  up  and  diversify 
the  sentence.    Sir  Walter  wrote:** Then 


went  to  Ashestiel  in  the  sociable,  with 
Colonel  Ferguson."  By  omitting  **  in  the 
sociable,"  Lockhart  leaves  a  doubt  whether 
Sir  Walter  went  on  foot,  on  horseback,  or 
in  a  carriage,  and  I  cannot  understand 
why  he  should  have  objected  to  the  words 
standing  and  conveying  a  piece  of  infor- 
mation. When  Sir  Walter  wrote,  **Got 
up  late  in  the  morning, /<»/  eight^'^  Lock- 
hart struck  out  the  words  in  italics.  After 
his  wife's  death  Sir  Walter  wrote  one 
day :  **  Bad  dreams  about  poor  Charlotte. 
Woke,  thinking  mv  old  and  inseparable 
friend  beside  me.'^  Lockhart  spoilt  the 
efiEect  and  truth  of  the  passage  by  striking 
out  the  words  **  about  poor  Charlotte.*^ 
When  Sir  Walter  visited  Paris  in  1826W 
he  put  up  at  the  H6tel  de  Windsor  in  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli,and  entered  in  his  journal: 
*'  We  are  in  the  midst  of  what  can  beseen, 
and  we  are  very  comfortably  fed  and 
lodged,^^  The  words  in  italics,  which  have 
some  interest  and  are  not  surplusage,  were 
expunged  by  Lockhart.  While  in  Paris 
he  met  Fenimore  Cooper,  and  wrote: 
**This  man,  who  has  shown  so  much 
genius,  has  a  good  deal  of  the  manner,  or 
want  of  manner,  peculiar  to  his  country- 
men." In  Lockhart's  version  the  words 
are  **  manners  or  want  of  manners,"  and  if 
he  made  this  change  by  way  of  a  correc* 
tion  he  blundered.  Cooper^  biographer, 
Mr.  Lounsbary,  writes,  there  was  in  his 
manner  at  times  **  a  self-assertion  that  bor- 
dered, or  seemed  to  border  on  arrogance." 

It  is  unnecessarv  to  supply  further  evi- 
dence to  show  now  untrustworthy  are 
some  of  the  extracts  from  Sir  Walter's 
journal  which  Lockhart  prints  in  the 
**  Life."  The  result  is  that  the  journal  as 
a  whole,  and  not  in  parts  only,  may  be 
called  a  new  work  in  its  present  form. 
Those  who  read  it  will  find  it  fresh  as 
well  as  interesting,  and  what  is  quite  as 
noteworthy,  they  may  rely  upon  the  fidel- 
ity of  the  transcript.  It  has  been  Mr. 
Douglas's  desire  to  place  before  the  pub- 
lic Sir  Walter's  journal  almost  in  the  very 
form  that  it  proceeded  from  his  hands. 

It  is  an  interesting  but  a  melancholy 
work,  the  time  during  which  it  was  penned 
being  those  later  years  in  Sir  Walter's 
career  when  misfortune  overtook  him  and 
his  health  failed,  the  strong  man  growing 
old  before  his  time,  yet  maintaining  a 
stout  fight  with  difficulties,  and  earning 
universal  respect  by  his  high-spirited  con- 
duct. He  was  proud  to  thmk  that  he  was 
of  gentle  blood,  and  his  whole  life  proved 
him  to  be  a  gentleman  to  the  core. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  was  fifty-four  when  be 
began  to  keep  his  journsd.     Though  a 
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very  prolific  writer  he  was  not  a  pre- 
cocious one;  he  was  tbirty-foar  when 
**  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel "  was  pub- 
lished, and  forty-three  at  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  **  Waverley."  In  the  course 
of  eleven  years  after  *♦  Waverley  "  had 
made  an  unparalleled  sensation  in  the 
reading  world,  he  had  produced  **Guy 
Mannering  "  and  the  "  Antiquary,"  three 
series  of  '*  Tales  of  My  Landlord  "  and 
"  Rob  Roy,"  "  Ivanhoe  "  and  "  The  Mon- 
astery," "  The  Abbot "  and  "  Kenilworth," 
**The  Pirate"  and  "The  Fortunes  of 
Nigel,"  "Peveril  of  the  Peak"  and 
'•Quentin  Durward,"  "  St.  Ronan's  Well," 
"  Redgauntlet,"  and  "  The  Tales  of  the 
Crusaders."  In  addition  to  this  long  list 
of  romances,  many  poems  and  essays  were 
written  during  these  eleven  years^  and  it 
is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  quantity 
produced  or  the  quality  of  the  work  is  the 
more  remarkable. 

A  work  as  wonderful  as  the  others  was 
**  Abbotsford ; "  it  was  as  truly  a  creation 
as  any  product  of  Sir  Walter*s  brain, 
while  it  was  dearer  to  his  heart  than  any 
of  his  works.  The  money  earned  by  his 
pen  enabled  him  to  buy  the  land  upon 
which  Abbotsford  stands  and  which  sur- 
rounds it.  The  house  was  described  by 
himself  as  it  was  in  1825,  for  Allan  Cun- 
ningham's keepsake,  called  the  "  Anni- 
versary," which  appeared  in  1829,  the 
account  professedly  proceeding  from  the 
pen  of  an  American  on  a  visit  to  Scotland. 
It  is  there  written  :-~ 

The  building  is  such  a^  one,  I  dare  say,  as 
nobody  but  he  would  ever  have  dreamed  of 
erecting;  or  if  he  had,  escaped  being  quizzed 
Cor  his  pains.  Yet  it  is  eminently  imposing 
in  its  general  effect ;  and  in  most  of  its  details, 
not  only  full  of  historical  interest,  but  beauty 
also.  It  is  no  doubt  a  thing  of  shreds  and 
patches,  but  they  have  been  combined  by  a 
masterly  hand ;  and  if  there  be  some  whimsi- 
^ities,  that  in  an  ordinary  case  might  have 
called  up  a  smile,  who  is  likely  now  or  here- 
after <o  contemplate  such  a  monument  of  such 
a  man's  peculiar  tastes  and  fancies  without 
feelings  of  a  far  different  order  ? 

In  1826  Sir  Walter  visited  France,  and 
spent  some  time  in  London  and  other 
places  in  England;  on  returning  to  Ab- 
botsford, on  the  26th  of  November,  he 
made  the  following  entry  in  his  journal : 
^*  I  have  seen  none  I  liked  so  well  —  fan- 
tastic in  architecture  and  decoration  if  you 
please  —  but  no  real  comfort  sacrificed  to 
fantasy.  *  Ever  gramercy  my  own  purse,* 
saith  the  song ;  '  Ever  gramercy  my  own 
bouse,*  quoth  I."  Later  in  the  same  year, 
and  while  burdened  with  his  financial  in- 


cumbrances, he  wrote:  "If  my. days  of 
good  fortune  should  ever  return  I  will  Isy 
out  some  pretty  rides  at  Abbotsford."  It 
had  the  chief  place  in  his  heart,  and  it 
was,  as  he  said,  "  his  Delilah."  Not  long 
before  the  catastrophe  to  his  fortunes, 
and  when  it  was  seen  that  his  liabilities 
amounted  to  ;£  130,000,  he  contemplated 
adding  more  land  to  Abbotsford  at  an  out- 
lay of  ;^4o,ooo. 

He  did  not  keep  his  journal  many  weeks 
before  he  made  entries  betokening  im- 
pending misfortune.  He  was  engaged  in 
writing  "  Woodstock  ; "  he  had  undertaken 
to  write  the  "  Life  of  Bonaparte ; '  and  he 
had  good  reason  for  counting  upon  making 
at  least  j^io.ooo  yearly  by  his  pen  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  he  considered  himself  justified  in  ar- 
ranging to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  Ab- 
botsford. 

The  year  1825  was  one  of  those  dis- 
astrous years  during  which  the  spirit  of 
speculation  became  rampant,  and  men  who 
had  been  cautious  embarked  their  savings 
in  hazardous  enterprises  and  lost  them. 
A  member  of  the  firm  of  Hurst  &  Rob- 
inson, a  large  publishing  house,  and  the 
agents  in  London  for  Archibald  Constable 
&  Co.,  had  speculated  in  hops  to  the  ex- 
tent of  ;£ioo,ooo;  when  the  money  market 
grew  feverish,  and  this  firm  required  help, 
none  was  forthcoming,  the  result  being 
that  the  firm  failed  for  about  ;£3oo,ooo; 
the  firm  of  Archibald  &  Co.,  being  closely 
connected  with  it,  failed  also,  the  liabilities 
being  ^^256,000;  while  the  printing  house 
of  James  Ballantyne  &  Co.  failed  for 
^^130,000,  it  being  as  closely  connected 
with  Messrs.  Constable  as  the  latter  was 
with  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Robinson.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  was  a  partner  with  Ballan- 
tyne, and  he  was  personally  responsible 
for  the  debts.  Hurst  &  Robinson  and 
Constable  &  Co.  followed  the  usual  mer- 
cantile course,  and  their  estate  was  di- 
vided among  their  creditors,  the  dividend 
in  the  case  of  the  former  being  is.  ^d,  and 
of  the  latter  zs.  9^/.,  in  the  pound.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  undertook  to  discharge  the 
liabilities  of  the  firm  to  which  he  be- 
longed, of  which,  as  he  wrote  in  his 
journal,  ;£30,ooo  had  been  incurred  with* 
out  his  being  "a  party  to  their  contrac- 
tion." What  gives  a  painful  interest  to 
his  journal  is  the  circumstance  of  the 
catastrophe,  and  the  struggle  through  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  become  what  he 
called  "  a  free  roan." 

On  the  i6th  of  January,  1826,  he  learned 
his  position  ;  a  few  days  afterwards  he  as- 
signed his  whole  estate  to  trustees  for  the 
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the  Eoblia  drama  called  *  Doom  of  Devor- 
fo\V?"     His  friend  James  Skene  notes 


benefit  of  his  creditors,  and  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  there  is  an  entry  in  his  journal : 
'*Can  we  do  nothing  tor  creditors  with 
e  gob! 

Td  his  unpublished  reminiscences  what 
were  Sir  Walter's  plans  at  the  time,  and 
the  following  passages  sets  them  forth  :  — 

The  energy  with  which  Sir  Walter  had  set 
about  turning  his  resources,  both  past  and 
present,  to  immediate  account,  with  a  view  to 
prove  to  his  creditors,  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  that  all  that  could  depend  upon  him< 
self  should  be  put  in  operation  to  retrieve  his 
affairs,  mate  him  often  reluctant  to  quit  his 
study,  however  much  he  found  himself  ex- 
hausted. However,  the  employment  served 
to  occupy  his  mind,  and  prevent  its  brooding 
over  the  misfortune  that  had  befallen  him; 
and,  joined  to  the  natural  contentedness  ot 
his  disposition,  prevented  any  approach  of 
despondency.  **  Here  is  an  old  effort  of  mine 
to  compose  a  melodrama"  (showing  me  one 
day  a  bundle  of  papers  which  he  had  found 
in  his  repositories).  **  This  trifle  would  have 
been  long  ago  destroyed  had  it  not  been  for 
our  poor  friend  Kinneder,  who  arrested  my 
hand,  as  he  thought  it  not  bad,  and  for  his 
sake  it  was  kept.  I  have  just  read  it  over, 
and,  do  you  know,  with  some  satisfaction. 
Faith,  I  have  known  many  worse  things  make 
their  way  very  well  in  the  world;  so,  God 
willing,  it  shall  e*en  see  the  light,  if  it  can  do 
aught  in  the  hour  of  need  to  help  the  hand 
that  fashioned  it.'*  Upon  asking  the  name 
of  this  production,  he  said,  **  I  suspect  I  must 
change  it,  having  already  forestalled  it  by  the 
'Fortunes  of  Nigel.'  I  had  called  it  the 
'  Fortunes  of  Devorgoil,'  but  we  must  not 
begin  to  double  up  in  that  way,  for  if  you 
leave  anything  hanging  loose,  you  may  be 
sure  that  some  malicious  devil  will  tug  at  it. 
1  think  I  shall  call  it '  The  Doom  of  Devor- 
goil.'  It  will  make  a  volume  of  itself,  and  I 
do  not  see  why  it  should  not  come  out  by  par- 
ticular desire  as  a  fourth  volume  to  '  Wood- 
stock.' They  have  some  sort  of  connection, 
and  it  would  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  bind 
the  connection  a  little  closer.  As  the  market 
goes,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  Bibliophilist 
pronouncing  it  worth  ;£'i,ooo  or  /ii,S^-" 
I  asked  him  if  he  meant  it  for  the  stage. 
*'  No,  no;  the  stage  is  a  sorry  job,  that  course 
will  not  do  for  these  hard  days;  besides, 
there  is  too  much  machinery  in  the  piece  for 
the  stage."  I  observed  that  I  was  not  sure 
of  that,  for  pageant  and  machinery  was  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  had  Shakespeare  been 
of  this  date  he  mieht  have  been  left  to  die  a 
deer-stealer.  *'  Well,  then,  with  all  my  heart, 
if  they  can  get  the  beast  to  lead  or  to  drive, 
they  may  bring  it  on  the  stage  if  they  like.  It 
is  a  sort  of  goblin  tale,  and  so  was  the  '  Cas- 
tle Spectre,'  which  had  its  run."  I  asked 
him  if  the  "Castle  Spectre"  had  yielded 
Lewis  much.  "  Little  of  that,  in  fact  to  its 
author  absolutely  nothing,  and  yet  its  merits 


ought  to  have  brought  something  handsome 
to  poor  Mat.  But  Sheridan,  then  manager » 
you  know,  generally  paid  jokes  instead  of 
cash,  and  the  joke  that  poor  Mat  got  was, 
after  all,  not  a  bad  one.  Have  you  heard  it  ? 
Don't  let  me  tell  you  a  story  you  know."  As 
I  had  not  heard  it,  he  proceed^fd:  "Well, 
they  were  disputing  about  something,  and 
Lewis  had  clinched  the  argument  by  propos- 
ing to  lay  a  bet  about  it.  *  I  shall  lay  what 
you  -ought  long  ago  to  have  paid  me  for  my 
"Castle  Spectre"'  *No,  no.  Mat,'  said 
Sheridan ;  *  I  never  lay  large  bets ;  but  come, 
I  will  bet  a  trifle  with  you  —  I'll  bet  what 
the  "Caslle  Spectre"  was  worth.*"  Now 
Constable  managed  di£ferently ;  he  paid  wel) 
and  promptly,  but  devil  take  him,  it  was  al> 
spectral  together.  Moonshine  and  no  merri- 
ment. He  sowed  my  field  with  one  hand, 
and  as  liberally  scattered  the  tares  with  the 
other. 

With  the  exception  of  inducing  Sir. 
Walter  to  make  an  advance  of  ;£5i00o  at 
a  time  when  the  affairs  of  Hurst  &  Rob- 
inson and  his  own  firm  were  irretrievably 
involved,  Constable  did  not  merit  this 
censure.  He  was  over-sanguine  and  rather 
reckless,  fonder  of  devising  grand  proj- 
ects than  of  attending  to  the  plodding  de- 
tails of  business  ;  yet  he  was  just  the  sort 
of  publisher  required  by  Sir  Walter,  and 
not  a  little  of  his  marvellous  success  was 
due  to  Constable.  The  real  blunder  and 
almost  inexcusable  action  on  Sir  Walter's 
side  consisted  in  his  becoming  a  partner, 
first  in  the  firm  of  James  Ballantyne  &  Co., 
printers,  and  next  in  that  of  John  Ballan- 
tyne &  Co.,  booksellers.  In  each  case  he 
was  prompted  to  join  the  Ballantynes  by 
his  desire  to  render  them  a  service.  He 
had  known  one  of  them  as  a  boy,  and  he 
had  helped  James  Ballantyne  with  hi^ 
purse  as  well  as  his  advice  to  establish 
himself  as  a  printer  in  Edinburgh. 

After  a  few  years  of  struggle  the  pub* 
lishing  firm  was  dissolved.  More  than 
once  Sir  Walter  wished  to  withdraw  from 
the  entangling  alliance  with  James,  but  he 
never  gave  enect  to  his  desire.  Like  other 
men  who  have  got  into  a  false  position^, 
Sir  Walter  found  it  easier  to  remain  than 
to  extricate  himself.  When  the  day  of 
reckoning  came,  he  was  made  to  pay 
dearly  for  his  mistake. 

It  is  strange  that  neither  in  the  '*  Life  *' 
by  Lockhart  nor  in  Sir  Walter's  journal 
is  an  account  given  of  Constable's  project 
of  a  new  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  ten 
volumes.  In  1822  he  first  suggested  the 
matter  to  Sir  Walter,  and  after  a  time  it 
was  agreed  that  he  should  edit  the  new 
edition  in  concert  with  Lockhart.  The 
sum  to  be  paid  by  Constable  for  the  work 
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was  ;£2,5oo.  On  the  25th  of  January, 
1825,  Constable  wrote  to  Mr.  Robinson, 
of  Hurst  &  Robinson,  saying  among  other 
things :  — 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  tell  you  that 
Che  first  sheet  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  *'  Shake- 
speare "  is  now  in  type  ...  it  will  make  ten 
volumes.  The  first  volume  contains  the  life 
of  Shakespeare,  by  Sir  Walter.  He  is  to  be 
assisted  in  the  notes  by  Mr.  Lockhart,  who 
is  perhaps  the  best  philologist  of  the  present 
day. 

Mr.  Thomas  Constable,  in  the  **  Memo- 
rial "  of  his  father,  furnishes  the  following 
piece  of  information :  — 

Three  volumes  of  the  edition  were  com- 
plgiedbciore  the  sad  crisis  in  1826,  but  then 
laid  aside ;  and  ultimately,  I  have  been  told, 
Me  sheets  were  sold  in  London  as  waste  paper  I 
It  is  even  doubted  whether  one  copy  be  now 
ia  existence. 

I  think  it  possible  that  the  manuscript 
might  not  have  been  destroyed ;  at  any 
rate  a  search  should  be  made  for  it. 

A  week  after  Sir  Walter  began  to  keep 
a  journal  he  was  highly  gratified  to  state 
that  Lockhart  had  been  appointed  editor 
of  the  Quarterly  Review ^  and  he  gives 
the  following  particulars :  — 

Some  time  since  John  Murray  entered  into 
a  contract  with  my  son-in-law,  John  G.  Lock- 
hart,  giving  him,  on  certain  ample  conditions, 
the  management  and  editorship  of  the  Quar- 
•t^ffy  RevteWf  for  which  they  could  scarcely 
find  a  fitter  |>erson,  both  from  talents  and 
'character.  It  seems  that  Barrow  and  one  or 
two  stagers  have  taken  alarm  at  Lockhart*s 
character  as  a  satirist,  and  his  supposed  ac- 
cession to  some  of  the  freaks  in  Blackwood^ s 
Magaune,  and  down  comes  young  D' Israeli 
to  Scotland  imploring  Lockhart  to  remove 
objections,  and  so  forth.  I  have  no  idea  of 
telling  all  and  sundry  that  my  son-in-law  is  not 
a  slanderer,  or  a  silly,  thoughtless  lad,  al- 
though he  was  six  or  seven  years  ago  engasred 
iu  some  light  satires.  ...  It  is  odd  enough 
that  many  years  since  I  had  the  principal 
share  in  erecting  this  Review,  which  has  since 
been  so  prosperous,  and  now  it  is  placed 
under  the  management  of  my  son-in-law  upon 
the  most  honorslble  principle  of  detur  digniori. 
Yet  there  are  sad  drawbacks  as  far  as  family 
comfort  is  concerned.  To^lay  is  Sunday, 
when  they  always  dined  with  us,  and  gener- 
ally met  a  family  friend  or  two,  but  we  are  uo 
longer  to  expect  them.  In  the  country, 
where  their  little  cottage  was  within  a  mile  or 
two  of  Abbotsf  ord,  we  shall  miss  their  society 
still  more,  for  Chief swood  was  the  perp>etual 
object  of  our  walks,  rides,  and  drives.  Lock- 
hart is  such  an  excellent  family  man,  so  fond 
of  his  wife  and  child,  that  I  hope  all  will  go 
well.  ...  I  have  the  less  dread,  or  rather 
the  less  anxiety  about  the  consequence  oi  this 


migration,  that  I  repose  much  confidence  in 
Sophia's  tact  and  good  sense.  Her  manners 
are  good,  and  have  the  appearance  of  being 
perfectly  natural.  She  is  quite  conscious  of 
the  limited  range  of  her  musical  talents,  and 
never  makes  them  common  or  produces  them 
out  of  place — a  rare  virtue;  moreover,  she  is 
proud  enough,  and  will  not  be  easily  netted 
and  patronized  by  any  of  that  class  of  ladies 
who  may  be  called  lion-providers  for  town 
and  country. 

The  foregoing  passage  not  only  sup- 
plies a  pleasant  characterization  of  Sir 
Walter's  daughter  and  his  son-in-law,  but 
it  shows  that  Disraeli  had  paid  a  visit  to 
Scotland  in  1825,  and  might  have  con- 
verged with  Scott.  The  following  entry 
in  his  journal  on  the  nth  of  June,  1827, 
shows  that  he  had  read,  without  being 
greatly  struck  with  "Vivian  Grey,"  which 
had  appeared  anonymously  not  long  be- 
fore :  — 

Reading,  among  the  rest,  an  odd  volume 
of  "Vivian  Grey;  **  clever,  but  not  so  much 
as  to  make  me,  m  this  sultry  weather,  go  up- 
stairs to  the  drawing-room  to  seek  the  other 
volumes.  Ah  I  villain,  but  you  smoked  when 
vou  read.  Well,  madam,  perhaps  I  think  the 
better  of  the  book  for  that  reason. 

Another  notable  man,  who  happily  still 
survives,  visited  Edinburgh  when  he  was 
a  youth,  and  is  referred  to,  on  the  31st  of 
January,  1827,  in  a  way  which  proves  that 
he  made  a  good  impression  upon  Sir 
Walter:  — 

Young  Murray,  son  of  Mr.  M.  in  Albe- 
marle Street,  breakfasted  with  me.  English 
boys  have  this  advantage,  that  they  are  well- 
bred,  and  can  converse  when  ours  are  regular- 
built  cubs. 

When  Sir  Walter  was  busied  and  anx- 
ious about  arranging  his  a£Eairs  in  order 
that  his  creditors  might  not  suffer,  his 
mind  was  distracted  with  a  measure  in- 
troduced into  Parliament  by  his  political 
friends  and  allies.  The  government  as- 
cribed much  of  the  mania  for  speculation 
to  the  issue  of  paper  currency  by  private 
banks,  and  in  particular  to  the  issue  of 
notes  for  one  pound,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  hinder  this  by  legislation.  The  powers 
of  the  private  banks  were  curtailed,  and 
the  issue  of  notes  for  less  than  five  pounds 
was  forbidden  in  the  bill  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  Scottish 
banks  were  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as 
the  English.  All  Scotland  was  in  a  fer- 
ment as  soon  as  the  details  of  the  measure 
were  made  known.  No  person  took  the 
proposed  legislation  more  to  heart  than 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  though  his  own 
party  was  in  office,  he  set  himself  to  de- 
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nouBce  the  bill  in  a  series  of  letters  to 
the  Edinbmrffk  Weekly  yournal^  which 
were  signed  Malacbi  Malagrowther.  He 
was  rewarded  with  the  success  achieved 
by  Swift  when  he  wrote  the  *'Drapier 
Letters  **  to  denounce  Wood's  halfpence, 
as  the  Scottish  banks  were  exempted  from 
the  operation  of  the  bill  and  one  pound 
notes  remained  in  circulation.  The  result 
was  to  increase  Sir  Walter*s  popularity, 
and  the  banks  which  had  been  pressing; 
hardly  upon  him  now  treated  him  with 
more  consideration.  There  was  something 
comic  in  the  situation  of  which  he  was 
conscious.  Hence  he  wrote  in  his  jour- 
nal:— 

Whimsical  enough  that  when  I  was  trying 
to  animate  Scotland  against  the  currency  bill, 
John  Gibson  brought  me  the  deed  of  trust, 
assigning  my  whole  estate,  to  be  subscribed 
by  me;  so  that  I  am  turning  patriot,  and 
taking  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  country,  on 
the  very  day  I  was  proclaiming  myself  inca- 
pable of  managing  my  own.  [He  adds  an  apt 
reference  to  Arthur  Murphy's  farce,  "The 
Upholsterer,  or  What  News?]  What  of 
that  ?  The  eminent  politician  Quidnunc^  was 
in  the  same  condition. 

A  more  serious  matter  preyed  upon  his 
mind  at  the  time  when  all  its  energies 
were  in  a  state  of  tension.  Lady  Scott's 
health  then  gave  him  great  concern.  The 
evil  fortune  which  had  befallen  him  was  a 
still  more  crushing  blow  to  her.  She  did 
not  comfort  him  when  he  much  needed 
consolation.  Writing  before  the  crash 
had  actually  occurred,  but  when  he  be- 
lieved it  could  not  be  averted,  he  says; 
**  Another  person  did  not  afford  me  all  the 
sympathy  I  expected,  perhaps  because  I 
seemed  to  need  little  support,  yet  that  is 
not  her  nature,  which  is  generous  and 
kind/*  When  his  forebodings  were  real- 
ized, he  says :  — 

A  painful  scene  after  dinner,  and  another 
after  supper,  endeavoring  to  convince  these 
poor  dear  creatures  [Lady  Scott  and  Anne, 
his  younger  daughter]  that  they  must  not  look 
for  mirages,  but  consider  the  misfortune  as 
certain,  and  only  to  be  lessened  by  patience 
and  labor. 

On  the  nth  of  May,  1826,  hi^  profes- 
sional duties  obliged  him  to  go  to  Edin- 
burgh, leaving  bts  wife  at  Abbotsford. 
Before  going  he  wrote ;  **  To  what  scene  I 
may  suddenly  be  recalled,  it  wrings  my 
heart  to  think.*'  He  received  a  message 
on  the  fifteenth  that  his  wife  was  dead. 
His  feelings  at  the  time,  on  his  return  and 
at  the  funeral,  are  pathetically  set  forth 
in  bis  journal,  and  most  of  the  passages 
have  been  quoted  by  Lock  hart,  the  follow^ 


ing  being  an  exception.    At  Abbotsford 
on  the  29th  of  May  he  wrote  :  — 

To-day  I  leave,  for  Edinburgh,  this  house 
of  sorrow.  In  the  midst  of  such  distress  I 
have  the  great  pleasure  to  see  Anne  regaining 
her  health,  and  showing  both  patience  and 
steadiness  of  mind.  God  continue  this  for 
my  own  sake  as  well  as  hers.  Much  of  my 
future  comfort  must  depend  upon  her. 

It  is  gratifying  to  add  that  his  hope  was 
fulfilled,  his  daughter  watching  over  him 
with  care  and  tenderness  in  his  declining 
years. 

Nothing  gave  Sir  Walter  greater  con- 
cern after  losing  his  wife  than  the  delicate 
health  of  his  grandson.  On  the  24th  of 
May,  1827,  he  wrote:  **A  good  thought 
came  into  my  head :  to  write  stories  for 
little  Johnnie  Lockhart  from  the  history  of 
Scotland,  like  those  taken  from  the  his- 
tory of  England.  Such  was  the  origin  of 
the  "  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,**  which  had 
the  warmest  reception  from  the  public  of 
any  work  by  him  since  **  Ivanhoe.*'  As 
Lockhart  put  it.  Sir  Walter  '*  had  solved 
for  the  first  time  the  problem  of  narrating 
history,  so  as  at  once  to  excite  and  gratify 
the  curiosity  of  youth,  and  please  and  in- 
struct the  wisest  of  mature  minds.**  When 
revising  these  ** Tales**  for  the  press  in 
January,  1828,  he  wrote  :  — 

I  have  made  great  additions  to  volume  first 
and  several  of  these  '* Tales;  "  and  I  care  not 
who  knows  it,  I  think  well  of  them.  Nay,  I 
will  hash  history  with  anybody,  be  he  who  he 
will.  I  do  not  know  but  it  would  be  wise  to 
let  romantic  composition  rest,  and  turn  my 
mind  to  the  history  of  England,  France,  and 
Ireland,  to  be  ^  capo  rot^d,  as  well  as  that 
of  Scotland.  Men  would  look  at  me  as  an 
author  for  Mr.  Newbery's  shop  in  Paul's 
Churchyard.  I  should  care  little  for  that. 
Virgintbus  puerisque,     I  would  as  soon  com- 

Cose  histories  for  boys  and  girls,  which  may 
e  useful,  as  fictions  for  children  of  a  larger 
growth,  which  can  at  best  be  onlv  idle  folk's 
entertainment.  But  write  what  I  will,  or  to 
whom  I  will,  I  am  doggedly  determined  to 
write  myself  out  of  the  present  scrape  by  any 
labor  that  is  fair  and  honest. 

Sir  Walter  was  unfaltering  in  his  deter- 
mination to  work  for  his  creditors.  When 
offered  from  ;t  1,500  to  £2,000  a  jrear  to 
conduct  a  journal,  he  declined,  writing  at 
the  time,  **  A  large  income  is  not  my  ob- 
ject ;  I  must  clear  my  debts.*' 

The  following  entry  in  his  journal  shows 
that  his  son-in-law  had  given  him  good 
advice  concerning  his  style :  — 

J.  G.  L.  points  out  some  solecisms  in  my 
style,  as  "  amid  "  for  "  amidst,"  ••  scarce  '• 
for  "scarcely."     "Whose,"  he  says,  is  the 
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proper  genitive  of  "which;  "  only  at  such 
times  as  '*  which  "  retains  its  quality  of  im- 
personification.  Well  I  I  will  try  to  remem- 
ber all  this ;  but  after  all  I  write  grammar  as 
I  speak,  to  make  my  meaning  known,  and  a 
solecism  in  point  of  composition,  like  a  Scotch 
word  in  speaking,  is  indifferent  to  me.  I 
never  learned  grammar  j  and  not  only  Sir 
Hugh  Evans,  but  even  Mrs.  Quickly  might 
puzzle  me  about  Giney*s  case  and  horum, 
harum,  horum.  I  believe  the  Bailiff  in  the 
**  Good-natured  Man  **  is  not  far  wrong  when 
he  says,  "  One  man  has  one  way  of  expressing 
himself,  and  another  another,  and  that  is  aU 
the  difference  between  them." 

While  Lockhart  did  not  hesitate  to  crit* 
icise  Sir  Walter,  the  latter  was  ready  to 
return  the  compliment,  and  doubtless  he 
spoke  to  Lockhart  in  the  strain  which  he 
used  in  his  journal  when  writing  about 
him.  Having  read  the  sixty-sixth  number 
of  the  Quarterly^  in  which  Lockhart  re- 
viewed Moore's  "  Life  of  Sheridan,"  Sir 
Walter  writes:  — 

Don't  like  Lockhart's  article  on  Sheridan's 
life.  There  is  no  breadth  in  it,  no  general 
views,  the  whole  flung  away  in  smart  but 
party  criticism.    Now,  no  one  can  take  more 

feneral  and  liberal  views  of  literature  than 
.  G.  L.  But  he  lets  himself  too  easily  into 
that  advocatism  of  style,  which  is  that  of  a 
pleader,  not  a  judge  of  a  critic,  and  is  partic- 
ularly unsatisfactory  to  the  reader. 

Though  a  strong  party  man  and  theoret- 
ically a  Tory  among  Tories,  yet  Sir  Wal- 
ter was  roost  tolerant  and  fair-minded  in 
practice.  He  disliked  carrying  anything 
to  an  extreme,  even  his  own  political  opin- 
ions. When  Lockhart  became  editor  of 
the  Quartirly^  it  was  feared  that  Southey 
would  raise  objections  and  refuse  to  write 
for  the  review.  When  Sir  Walter  was 
informed  of  this  he  wrote  in  his  journal : 

Lockhart  will  have  hard  words  with  him, 
for,  great  as  Southey's  powers  are,  he  has 
not  the  art  to  make  them  work  popularly ;  he 
is  often  diffuse,  and  frequently  sets  much 
value  on  minute  and  unimportant  facts,  and 
useless  pieces  of  abstruse  knowledge.  Living 
too  exclusively  in  a  circle  where  he  is  idolized 
both  for  his  genius  and  the  excellence  of  his 
disposition,  he  has  acquired  strong  prejudices, 
though  all  of  an  honorable  and  upright  cast. 
He  rides  his  High  Church  hobby  too  hard, 
and  it  will  not  do  to  run  a  tilt  upon  it  against 
all  the  world.  Gifford  used  to  crop  his  articles 
considerably,  and  they  bear  mark  of  it,  being 
sometimes  dicousues,  Southey  said  that  Gi£ 
{ord  cut  out  his  middle  Joints,  When  John 
comes  to  use  the  carviiig-knife,  I  fear  Dr. 
Southey  will  not  be  so  tractable. 

It  is  right  to  give  by  way  of  pendant 
to  Sir  Walter's  depreciatory  remarks  on 


Lockhart's  article  on  Sheridan  the  compli- 
ments which  are  paid  to  his  **  Life  6L 
Burns."  The  following  entry  was  made 
on  the  28th  of  May,  1828 :  — 

I  have  amused  myself  to-day  with  reading 
Lockhart's  "Life  01  Bums,"  which  is  very 
well  written — in  fact,  an  admirable  thing. 
He  has  judiciously  slurred  over  his  vices  and 
follies;  for  although  Currie,  I  myself,  and 
others  have  not  said  a  word  more  on  that 
subject  than  is  true,  yet  as  the  dead  corpse  is 
straightened,  swathed,  and  made  decent,  so 
ought  the  character  of   such  an  inimitable 

§enius  as  Burns  to  be  tenderly  handled  after 
eath.  The  knowledge  of  his  vicious  weak- 
nesses or  vices  is  only  a  subject  of  sorrow  to 
the  well  disposed,  and  of  triumph  to  the 
profligate. 

Sir  Walter's  political  opinions  did  not 
prevent  him  from  associating  with  others 
who  thought  differently;  indeed,  these 
opinions  were  roost  active  at  election  time, 
and  in  particular  at  an  election  in  his  own 
county.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he 
was  greatly  concerned  about  the  state  of 
the  country,  and  he  wrote  a  fourth  letter 
signed  Malachi  Malagrowther,  which  be 
hoped  would  avert  the  Reform  Bill,  but 
which  his  friends  persuaded  him  to  de- 
stroy. In  his  younger  and  robust  days  he 
was  not  an  active  partisan,  and  though  he 
hated  the  Whigs  and  opposed  them  00 
the  hustings,  he  was  ready  to  entertain 
them  at  Abbotsfofd  and  to  be  entertained 
in  turn.  He  records  a  dinner  of  the  lead- 
ing Whigs  at  which  he  was  |>resent,  and 
adds :  **  I  do  not  know  why  it  is  that  when 
I  am  with  a  party  of  my  opposition  friends, 
the  day  is  often  merrier  than  when  with 
our  own  set."  The  point  upon  which  he 
and  his  opposition  friends  were  entirely  at 
variance  was  the  part  played  by  the  sov- 
ereign in  our  constitutional  monarchy.  Id 
sentiment  he  was  a  Jacobite,  yet  he  had 
no  quarrel  with  the  house  of  Hanover  and 
he  was  one  of  the  few  men  of  note  who 
conscientiously  respected  George  IV.  as 
a  king.  Moreover  his  admiration  foi 
George  III.  was  extreme,  and  lone  after 
his  death  he  made  this  entry  in  hisiournal 
on  the  4th  of  June,  1827:  "  The  birthday 
of  our  good  old  king.  It  was  wrong  not 
to  keep  up  the  thing  as  it  wsis  of  yore, 
with  dinners,  and  claret,  and  squibs,  and 
crackers,  and  saturnalia."  Yet  he  was 
not  wholly  blind  to  the  old  king's  weak- 
nesses, and  he  wrote  00  the  14th  of  Octo- 
ber in  the  same  year:  "Lord  Bathurst 
told  roe  that  the  late  king  made  it  at  one 
time  a  point  of  conscience  to  read  every 
word  of  every  act  of  Parliament  before 
giving  his  assent  to  it.    There  was  a  mix- 
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ture  of  priQCiple  and  nonsense  in  this." 
He  tells  a  story  of  George  II.  of  a  very 
difiEereni  kind.  Old  George  II.  was,  as  is 
well  known,  extremely  passionate.  On 
these  occasions  his  small  stock  of  English 
totally  failed  him,  and  he  used  to  express 
his  indignation  in  the  following  form: 
•*  G —  d — n  me,  who  I  am  ?  Got  d —  you, 
who  you  be  ?  " 

When  absorbed  with  the  work  in  hand, 
and  especially  when  he  was  toiling  in 
order  that  his  creditors  might  be  paid, 
Sir  Walter  gave  little  heed  to  politics,  and 
this  is  shown  by  an  entry  on  the  i8th  of 
May,  1827:  — 

Tom  Campbell  called,  warm  from  his  Glas- 
gow rectorship ;  he  is  lookins;  very  well.  He 
seemed  surprised  that  I  did  not  know  any- 
thing  about  the  contentions  of  Tories,  Whigs, 
and  Radicals  in  the  great  commercial  city.  I 
have  other  eggs  on  tne  spit. 

One  of  the  passages  which  Mr.  Douglas 
has  extracted  from  James  Ballantyne^s 
unpublished  memoranda  contains  a  fuller 
account  than  Lockhart  supplied  of  the 
extraordinary  conditions  under  which 
some  of  Sir  Walter's  best  novels  were 
produced.  In  his  journal  he  made  an 
entry  to  the  e£Eect  that :  — 

Bishop,  the  composer,  was  very  ill  when 
he  wrote  "  The  Chough  and  Crow,"  and  other 
music  for  **  Guy  Mannering."  Singular  I  but 
I  do  think  illness,  if  not  too  painful,  unseals 
the  mental  eye,  and  renders  the  talents  more 
acute,  in  the  study  of  the  fine  arts  at  least. 

To  this  passage  the  illustration  from 
James  Ballantyne  is  appended :  — 

During  the  progress  of  composing  "The 
Heart  of  Midlothian,"  "The  Bride  of  Lam- 
mcrmoor,'*  and  "  Legend  of  Montrose  **  —  a 
period  of  many  months  —  Mr.  Scott's  health 
had  become  extremely  indifferent,  and  was 
often  supposed  to  place  him  in  ereat  danger, 
but  it  would  hardly  be  credited,  were  it  not 
for  the  notoriety  of  the  fact,  that  although 
one  of  the  symptoms  of  his  illness  was  pam 
of  the  most  acute  description,  yet  he  never 
allowed  it  to  interrupt  his  labors.  The  only 
difference  it  produced  that  I  am  aware  of  was 
its  causing  him  to  employ  the  hand  of  an 
amanuensis  in  place  of  his  own.  Indeed, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day  at  this 
period  he  was  confined  to  his  bed.  The  per- 
son employed  for  this  purpose  was  the  re- 
spectable and  intelligent  Mr.  \Vm.  Laidlaw, 
who  acted  for  him  m  this  capacity  in  the 
country,  and  I  think  also  attended  him  to 
town.  I  have  often  been  present  with  Mr. 
Laidlaw  during  the  short  intervals  of  his 
labor,  and  it  was  deeply  affecting  to  hear  the 
account  he  gave  of  his  patron's  severe  suffer- 
ings, and  the  indomitable  spirit  which  enabled 
him  to  overmaster  them.     He  told  me  that 


very  often  the  dictation  of  Caleb  Balderstone's 
ana  the  old  cooper's  best  jokes  was  mingled 
with  groans  extorted  from  him  by  pains ;  but 
that  when  he,  Mr.  L.,  endeavored  to  prevail 
upon  him  to  take  a  little  respite,  the  only  an- 
swer he  could  obtain  from  Mr.  Scott  was  a 
request  that  he  would  see  that  the  doors  were 
carefully  shut,  so  that  the  expressions  of  his 
agony  might  not  reach  his  family.  "As  to 
stopping  work,  Laidlaw,"  he  said,  "you 
know  that  is  wholly  out  of  the  question." 
What  followed  upon  these  exertions,  made  in 
circumstances  so  very  singular,  app>ears  to 
me  to  exhibit  one  of  the  most  singular  chap- 
ters in  the  history  of  the  human  intellect. 
The  book  having  been  published  before  Mr. 
Scott  was  able  to  rise  from  his  bed,  he 
assured  me  that,  when  it  was  put  into  his 
hands,  he  did  not  recollect  one  single  inci- 
dent, character,  or  conversation  it  contained. 
He  by  no  means  desired  me  to  understand, 
nor  aid  I  understand,  that  his  illness  had 
erased  from  his  memory  all  or  any  of  the 
original  family  with  which  he  had  oeen  ac- 
quainted from  the  period  probably  of  his 
ooyhood.  1  hese  of  course  remained  rooted 
where  they  had  ever  been,  or,  to  speak  more 
explicitly,  where  explicitness  is  so  entirely 
important,  he  remembered  the  existence  of 
the  father  and  mother,  of  the  son  and  daugh- 
ter, the  rival  lovers,  the  compulsory  marriage^ 
and  the  attack  made  by  his  bride  upon  the 
unhappy  bridegroom,  with  the  genersil  catas- 
trophe of  the  whole.  All  these  things  he 
recollected,  just  as  he  did  before  he  took  to 
his  bed,  but  the  marvel  is  that  he  recollected 
literally  nothing  else  ^- not  a  single  character 
woven  by  the  romancer — not  one  of  the  many 
scenes  and  points  of  exquisite  humor,  nor 
anything  with  which  he  was  connected  as 
writer  of  the  work.  "  For  a  long  time  I  felt 
niyself  very  uneasy,"  he  said,  "  in  the  course 
of  my  reading,  always  kept  upon  the  qui  vnie 
lest  I  should  be  startled  by  something  alto- 
gether glaring  and  fantastic ;  however,  I  rec- 
ollected that  the  printing  had  been  performed 
by  James  Ballantyne,  who,  I  was  sure  would 
not  have  permitted  anything  of  this  sort  to 
pass."  "  Well,"  I  said,  "upon  the  whole,, 
how  did  you  like  it?"  "Oh,"  he  said,  "I 
felt  it  monstrous  gross  and  grotesque,  to  be 
sure ;  but  still  the  worst  of  it  made  me  laugh, 
and  I  trusted,  therefore,  the  good-natured 
public  wou  d  not  be  less  *  indulgent.'  "  I  do 
not  think  I  ever  ventured  to  lean  to  this  singu* 
lar  subject  again ;  but  you  may  depend  upon 
it,  that  what  I  have  said  is  as  distinctly  re« 
ported  as  if  it  had  been  taken  down  at  the 
moment  in  shorthand.  I  could  not  otherwise 
have  imparted  the  phenomenon  at  all. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  learn  what 
one  novelist  thinks  of  another,  and  when 
the  critic  is  such  a  man  as  Sir  Walter  his 
comments  receive  special  attention. 
Some  of  his  remarks  on  Jane  Austea 
which  be  wrote  in  his  journal  were  quoted 
by  Lockhart,  and  are  familiar  to  many 
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readers.  Here  is  a  passage  which  Lock- 
bart  omitted.  It  was  writteo  at  Abbots- 
ford  on  the  i8th  of  September.  1827  :  — 

Walked  from  Huntiv  Bum,  having  gone  in 
the  carriage.  Smoked  my  cigar  with  Lock- 
hart  after  dinner,  and  then  whiled  away  the 
evening  over  one  of  Miss  Austen's  novels. 
There  is  a  truth  of  painting  in  her  writings 
which  always  delights  me.  They  do  not,  it 
is  true,  get  above  the  middle  classes  of  society, 
but  there  she  is  inimitable. 

His  remarks  on  **  Elizabeth  de  Bruce  " 
display  a  laudable  absence  of  jealousy, 
and,  curiously  enough,  bis  notice  of  the 
book  will  prevent  its  very  name  passing 
into  oblivion:  — 

Read  ''Elizabeth  de  Bruce;'*  it  is  very 
clever,  but  does  not  show  much  ori^nality. 
The  characters,  though  very  entertaimng,  are 
in  the  manner  of  other  authors,  and  the  fin- 
ished and  filled-up  portraits  of  which  the 
sketches  are  to  be  found  elsewhere.  One  is 
too  apt  to  feel  on  such  occasions  the  pettish 
resentment  which  you  might  entertain  against 
one  who  had  poached  on  your  manor.  But 
the  case  is  quite  different,  and  a  claim  set  up 
on  having  been  the  first  who  betook  himself 
to  the  illustration  of  some  particular  class  of 
characters,  or  department  of  life,  is  no  more 
a  right  of  monopoly  than  that  asserted  by  the 
old  buccaneers  by  setting  up  a  wooden  cross, 
and  killing  an  Indian  or  two  on  some  new 
discovered  island.  If  they  can  make  any- 
thing of  their  first  discovery,  the  better  luck 
their's ;  if  not,  let  others  come,  penetrate  fur- 
ther into  the  country,  write  descriptions,  make 
drawings  or  settlements  at  their  pleasure. 

R«  Plumer  Ward,  a  man  well  known 
in  his  day,  and  who  held  several  offices, 
among  others  that  of  under  secretary  for 
foreign  afEairs,  produced  some  serious  and 
light  books  which  had  many  readers,  and 
were  highly  praised.  One  of  his  novels 
is  called  •*  De  Vere,"  and  of  it  Sir  Walter 
wrote :  — 

Tried  to  read  "De  Vere,"  a  sensible  but 
heavy  book,  written  by  an  able  hand  —  but  a 
ereat  bore  for  all  that.  [Two  months  later  he 
journeyed  from  Abbotsford  to  Edinburgh] 
slept  part  of  the  way  and  read  '*De  Vere  ** 
the  rest  It  is  well  written  in  point  of  lan- 
guage and  sentiment,  but  has  too  little  action 
in  it  to  be  termed  a  pleasing  novel.  Every- 
thing is  brought  out  by  dialogue  —  or  worse : 
through  the  medium  of  the  author's  reflec- 
tions, which  is  the  clumsiest  of  all  expedients. 

The  followinur  writer  is  embalmed  in 
Sir  Walter's  journal :  — 

Breakfasted  with  one  Mr.  Franks,  a  young 
Irishman  from  Dublin,  who  brought  letters 
from  Walter  [his  son]  and  Captain  Longmore 
of  the  Royal  Staff.  He  has  written  a  book 
of  poetry,  '*  Tales  of  Chivalry  and  Romance," 


far  from  bad,  yet  wants  spirit.  He  talks  of 
poblishing  his  recollections  in  the  Peninsula, 
which  must  be  interesting,  for  he  has,  I  think, 
sense  and  reflection. 

Richard  Thomson,  who  wrote  ''  Chroa- 
icles  of  London  Bridge,"  was  the  author 
of  the  following  one  which  attracted  Sir 
Walter's  notice :  — 

Read  *'  Tales  of  an  Antiquary,"  one  of  the 
chime  of  bells  which  I  have  had  some  hand  in 
setting  a-ringing.  He  is  really  entitled  to  the 
name  of  an  antiquary;  but  he  has  too  much 
description  in  proportion  to  the  action.  There 
is  a  capital  wardrobe  of  properties,  but  the 
performers  do  not  act  up  to  their  character. 

By  way  of  contrast  to  these  acute  com« 
ments  on  the  little-known  works  of  little- 
known  men,  I  shall  give  his  equally  saga- 
cious remarks  upon  the  pet  work  of  a 
man  whose  name  is  familiar,  and  whose 
works  are  to  be  found  in  all  libraries.  On 
the  I  St  of  March,  1827,  Sir  Walter  wrote  : 

By  the  by,  it  is  the  anniversary  of  Bosworth 
Field.  In  former  davs  **  Richard  the  Third  " 
was  always  acted  at  London  on  tliis  day ;  now 
the  custom,  I  fancy,  is  disused.  Wsdpole's 
"  Historic  Doubts  "  threw  a  mist  on  this 
reign.  It  is  very  odd  to  see  how  his  mind 
dwells  upon  it  at  first  as  the  mere  sport  of 
his  imagination,  till  at  length  they  become 
such  Delilahs  of  his  imagination  that  he 
deems  it  far  worse  than  infidelity  to  doubt 
his  Doubts.  After  all,  the  popular  tradition 
is  so  very  strong  and  pointed  concerning  the 
character  of  Richard,  that  it  is,  I  thii3^,  in 
vain  to  doubt  the  general  truth  of  the  outline. 
Shakespeare,  we  may  be  sure,  wrote  his 
drama  in  the  tone  that  was  to  suit  the  popu- 
lar belief,  although  where  they  did  Richard 
wrong,  his  powerful  scene  was  sure  to  aug- 
ment the  impression.  There  was  an  action 
and  a  reaction. 

I  may  add  to  the  remarks  made  by  Sir 
Walter  upon  writers  of  his  own  country 
those  which  he  made  upon  a  notable 
American  novelist,  which  he  wrote  on  the 
14th  of  January,  1828 :  — 

I  read  Cooper's  new  novel  "The  Red 
Rover ;  "  the  current  of  it  rolls  entirely  upon 
the  ocean.  Something  there  is  too  much  of 
nautical  language;  in  fact,  it  overpowers 
everything  else.  But,  so  people  once  take  an 
interest  in  a  description,  they  will  swallow  a 
great  deal  which  they  do  not  understand. 
The  sweet  word  "Mesopotamia"  has  its 
charms  in  other  compositions  as  well  as  in 
sermons.  He  has  much  genius,  a  powerful 
conception  of  character  and  force  of  execu- 
tion. The  same  ideas,  I  see,  recur  upon  him 
that  haunt  other  folks  so.  The  graceful  form 
of  the  spars,  and  the  tracery  of  the  ropes  and 
cordage  against  the  sky,  is  too  often  dwelt 
upon. 
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There  were  few  noteworthy  men  of  his 
day  whom  Sir  Walter  did  not  meet.  Ed- 
ward Irving  was  one  whom  he  saw  mofe 
than  once.  The  impression  made  upon 
him  by  the  eccentric  divine  was  unfavor- 
able, and  he  recorded  how  on  one  occasion 
he  went  out  of  his  way  to  escape  encoun- 
tering him.  This  was  after  dining  at  a 
party  where  Irving  was  present,  and  Sir 
Walter  had  entered  in  his  journal :  — 

I  could  hardly  keep  my  eyes  off  bim  while 
we  were  at  the  table.  He  put  me  in  mind  of 
the  devil  disguised  as  an  angel  of  light,  so  ill 
did  that  horrible  obliquity  of  vision  harmonize 
with  the  dark  tranquil  features  of  his  face, 
resembling  that  of  our  Saviour  in  Italian  pic- 
tures, with  the  hair  carefully  arranged  in  the 
same  manner.  There  was  much  real  or 
affected  simplicity  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
spoke.  He  rather  made  play^  and  spoke 
much  across  the  table  to  the  Solicitor,  and 
seemed  to  be  good-humored.  But  he  spoke 
with  that  kind  of  unction  which  is  nearly 
[allied]  to  cajolerie.  He  boasted  much  of  the 
tens  of  thousands  that  attended  his  ministry 
at  the  town  of  Annan,  his  nadve  place,  till  he 
well-niffh  provoked  me  to  say  he  was  a  dis- 
tinguished exception  to  the  rule  that  a  prophet 
was  not  esteemed  in  his  own  country.  But 
time  and  place  were  not  fitting. 

Sir  Walter  disliked  being  treated  as  a 
lion,  yet  he  was  sometimes  compelled  to 
undergo  the  ordeaL  He  probably  submit- 
ted with  a  better  grace  than  the  entries  of 
his  journal  imply,  as  politeness  to  others 
and  consideration  for  them  were  distin- 
guishing trai  ts  i  n  h i s  character.  However, 
he  indulges  in  many  uncomplimentary  ref- 
erences to  the  social  hunters  of  lions,  and 
he  depicts  several,  among  whom  the  fol- 
lowing unnamed  lady  is  one  :  — 

Miss  —  dined  with  us,  a  professed  lion- 
huntress,  who  travels  the  country  to  rouse  the 
peaceful  beasts  out  of  their  lair,  and  insists 
on  beixig  hand-and-glove  with  all  the  leonine 
race.  She  is  very  plain,  besides  frightfully 
red-haired,  and  out-Lydia-ins  even  my  poor 
friend  Lydia  White.  An  awful  visitation  1  I 
think  I  see  her  with  iavelin  raised,  and  bus- 
kined  foot,  a  second  Diana,  roaming  the  hills 
of  Westmoreland  in  quest  of  the  lakers. 
Would  to  God  she  were  there  or  anywhere 
but  here  I  Affectation  is  a  painful  thins  to 
witness,  and  this  poor  woman  has  the  oad 
taste  to  think  direct  fiatterv  is  the  way  to 
make  her  advances  to  friendship  and  intimacy. 

The  foregoing  entry  was  made  on  the  ist 
of  July,  1828;  that  made  on  the  following 
day  is  significant  as  showing  the  trials 
which  Sir  Walter  had  to  bear  and  the 
spirit  in  which  he  bore  them.  He  had 
often  to  repeat  what  he  then  said :  — 


I  believe  I  was  cross  yesterday.  I  am  at 
any  rate  very  ill  to^iay  with  a  rheumatic 
headache,  and  a  still  more  vile  hypochroo- 
driacal  affection  which  fills  my  head  with  pain, 
my  heart  with  sadness,  ana  my  eyes  with 
tears.  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  awful  feelings 
which  visited  men  less  educated  and  less  firm 
than  I  may  call  myself.  It  is  a  most  hang- 
dog sort  ot  feeling,  but  it  may  be  chased  away 
bv  study  or  by  exercise.  The  last  I  have 
alwajrs  found  most  successful,  but  the  first  is 
most  convenient.  I  wrought,  therefore,  and 
endured  all  this  afternoon.  ...  I  am  now 
in  such  a  state  that  I  would  hardly  be  sur- 
prised at  the  worst  news  which  could  be 
brought  to  me.  And  all  this  without  any 
rational  cause  why  to-day  should  be  sadder 
than  yesterday.  .  .  .  My  aches  at  the  heart 
terminated  in  a  cruel  aching  of  the  head  — 
rheumatic  I  suppose.  But  Sir  Adam  and 
Clerk  came  to  dinner,  and  laughed  and  talked 
the  sense  of  pain  and  oppression  away.  We 
cannot  at  times  work  ourselves  into  a  gay 
humor,  any  more  than  we  can  tickle  ourselves 
into  a  fit  of  laughter ;  foreign  agency  is  neces- 
sary. My  huntress  of  lions  again  dined  with 
us.  I  have  subscribed  to  her  album,  and 
done  what  was  civil. 

When  Sir  Walter  visited  Paris  in  the 
autumn  of  1826,  he  recorded  in  his  journal 
on  the  7th  of  November,  that,  on  the 
return  journey,  he  passed  the  night  at 
Airaines,  where  he  had  *'bad  lodgings, 
wet  wood,  uncomfortable  supper,  damp 
beds,  and  an  extravagant  charge.  I  was 
never  colder  in  my  life  than  when  I  walked 
with  the  sheets  clinging  round  me  like  a 
shroud."  This  was  the  origin  of  much  of 
the  illness  which  embittered  his  closing 
years.  He  suffered  great  pain  from  rheu- 
matic attacks,  and  what  was  equally  un- 
bearable was  the  circumstance  that  his 
sound  leg  was  affected,  and  he  feared  that 
he  would  be  unable  to  walk  again.  Even 
when  the  attack  had  passed  off  he  was  in 
great  discomfort,  and  he  wrote :  **  The 
feeling  of  increasing  weakness  in  my  lame 
leg  is  a  great  affliction.  I  walk  now  with 
pain  and  difficulty  at  all  times,  and  it  sinks 
my  soul  to  think  how  soon  I  may  be  alto- 
gether a  disabled  cripple.*'  Attacks  of 
apoplexy  endangered  his  life,  and  though 
he  survived,  yet  his  speech  was  affected 
and  his  mind  impaired.  He  was  conscious 
of  failing  health,  and  wrote  in  January, 
1831,  that  it  was  confirmed  he  had  suffered 
from  an  apoplectic  seizure,  that  he  spoke 
and  read  with  embarrassment,  and  that 
even  his  handwriting  seemed  to  stammer. 
He  added :  *M  am  not  solicitous  about  this, 
only  if  I  were  worthy  I  would  pray  God 
for  a  sudden  death,  and  no  interregnum 
between  I  cease  to  exercise  reason  and  I 
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readers.  Here  is  a  passage  which  Lock- 
bart  omitted.  It  was  written  at  Abbots- 
ford  on  the  i8th  of  September.  1827 :  — 

Walked  from  Huntlv  Bum,  having  gone  in 
the  carriage.  Smoked  my  cigar  with  Lock- 
hart  after  dinner,  and  then  whiled  away  the 
evening  over  one  of  Miss  Austen's  novels. 
There  is  a  truth  of  painting  in  her  writings 
which  always  delights  me.  They  do  not,  it 
is  true,  get  above  the  middle  classes  of  society, 
but  there  she  is  inimitable. 

His  remarks  on  "  Elizabeth  de  Bruce  " 
display  a  laudable  absence  of  jealousy, 
and,  curiously  enough,  his  notice  of  the 
book  will  prevent  its  very  name  passing 
into  oblivion:  — 

Read  "Elizabeth  de  Bruce;'*  it  is  very 
clever,  but  does  not  show  much  ori^nality. 
The  characters,  though  very  entertainmg,  are 
in  the  manner  of  other  authors,  and  the  fin- 
ished and  filled-up  portraits  of  which  the 
sketches  are  to  be  found  elsewhere.  One  is 
too  apt  to  feel  on  such  occasions  the  pettish 
resentment  which  you  might  entertain  against 
one  who  had  poached  on  your  manor.  But 
the  case  is  quite  different,  and  a  claim  set  up 
on  having  been  the  first  who  betook  himself 
to  the  illustration  of  some  particular  class  of 
characters,  or  department  of  life,  is  no  more 
a  right  of  monopoly  than  that  asserted  by  the 
old  buccaneers  by  setting  up  a  wooden  cross, 
and  killing  an  Indian  or  two  on  some  new 
discovered  island.  If  they  can  make  any- 
thing of  their  first  discovery,  the  better  luck 
their's ;  if  not,  let  others  come,  penetrate  fur- 
ther into  the  country,  write  descriptions^  make 
drawings  or  settlements  at  their  pleasure. 

R«  Plumer  Ward,  a  man  well  known 
in  bis  day,  and  who  held  several  offices, 
among  others  that  of  under  secretary  for 
foreign  afEairs,  produced  some  serious  and 
light  books  which  had  many  readers,  and 
were  highly  praised.  One  of  bis  novels 
is  called  •*  De  Vere,"  and  of  it  Sir  Walter 
wrote :  — 

Tried  to  read  **De  Vere,"  a  sensible  but 
heavy  book,  written  by  an  able  hand — but  a 
^eat  bore  for  all  that.  [Two  months  later  he 
journeyed  from  Abbotsford  to  Edinburgh] 
slept  part  of  the  way  and  read  **  De  Vere  " 
the  rest  It  is  well  written  in  point  of  lan- 
guage and  sentiment,  but  has  too  little  action 
in  it  to  be  termed  a  pleasing  novel.  Every- 
thing is  brought  out  by  dialogue  —  or  worse : 
through  the  medium  of  the  author's  reflec- 
tions, which  is  the  clumsiest  of  all  expedients. 

The  following  writer  is  embalmed  in 
Sir  Walter's  journal :  — 

Breakfasted  with  one  Mr.  Franks,  a  young 
Irishman  from  Dublin,  who  brought  letters 
from  Walter  [his  son]  and  Captain  Longmore 
of  the  Royal  Staff.  He  has  written  a  book 
of  poetry,  '*  Tales  of  Chivalry  and  Romance," 


far  from  bad,  yet  wants  spirit.  He  talks  of 
poblishing  his  recollections  in  the  Peninsula, 
which  must  be  interesting,  for  he  has,  I  think, 
sense  and  reflection. 

Richard  Thomson,  who  wrote  *'  Chron- 
icles  of  London  Bridge,'*  was  the  author 
of  the  following  one  which  attracted  Sir 
Walter's  notice :  — 

Read  "  Tales  of  an  Antiquary,"  one  of  the 
chime  of  bells  which  I  have  had  some  hand  in 
setting  a-ringing.  He  is  really  entitled  to  the 
name  of  an  antiquary ;  but  he  has  too  much 
description  in  proportion  to  the  action.  There 
is  a  capital  wardrobe  of  properties,  but  the 
performers  do  not  act  up  to  their  character. 

By  way  of  contrast  to  these  acute  com- 
ments on  the  little-known  works  of  little- 
known  men,  I  shall  give  his  equally  saga- 
cious remarks  upon  the  pet  work  of  a 
man  whose  name  is  familiar,  and  whose 
works  are  to  be  found  in  all  libraries.  On 
the  1st  of  March,  1827,  Sir  Walter  wrote  : 

By  the  by,  it  is  the  anniversary  of  Bosworth 
Field.  In  former  days  '*  Richard  the  Third  " 
was  always  acted  at  London  on  this  day;  now 
the  custom,  I  fancy,  is  disused.  Wadpole's 
"Historic  Doubts"  threw  a  mist  on  this 
reign.  It  is  very  odd  to  see  how  his  mind 
dwells  upon  it  at  first  as  the  mere  sport  of 
his  imagination,  till  at  length  they  become 
such  Delilahs  of  his  imagination  that  he 
deems  it  far  worse  than  infidelity  to  doubt 
his  Doubts.  After  all,  the  popular  tradition 
is  so  very  strong  and  pointed  concerning  the 
character  of  Richard,  that  it  is,  I  thimt,  in 
vain  to  doubt  the  general  truth  of  the  outline. 
Shakespeare,  we  may  be  sure,  wrote  his 
drama  in  the  tone  that  was  to  suit  the  popu- 
lar belief,  although  where  they  did  Richard 
wrong,  his  powerful  scene  was  sure  to  aug- 
ment the  impression.  There  was  an  action 
and  a  reaction. 

I  may  add  to  the  remarks  made  by  Sir 
Walter  upon  writers  of  his  own  country 
those  which  he  made  upon  a  notable 
American  novelist,  which  he  wrote  on  the 
14th  of  January,  1828 :  — 

I  read  Cooper's  new  novel  "The  Red 
Rover ;  '*  the  current  of  it  rolls  entirely  upon 
the  ocean.  Something  there  is  too  much  of 
nautical  language;  in  fact,  it  overpowers 
everything  else.  But,  so  people  once  take  an 
interest  in  a  description,  they  will  swallow  a 
great  deal  which  they  do  not  understand. 
The  sweet  word  "Mesopotamia"  has  its 
charms  in  other  compositions  as  well  as  in 
sermons.  He  has  much  genius,  a  powerful 
conception  of  character  and  force  of  execu- 
tion. The  same  ideas,  I  see,  recur  upon  him 
that  haunt  other  folks  so.  The  graceful  form 
of  the  spars,  and  the  tracery  of  the  ropes  and 
cordage  against  the  sky,  is  too  often  dwelt 
upon. 
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There  were  few  noteworthy  raen  of  his 
day  wboiB  Sir  Walter  did  not  meet.  Ed- 
ward Irving  was  one  whom  he  saw  mofe 
than  once.  The  impression  made  upon 
him  by  the  eccentric  divine  was  unfavor- 
able, and  he  recorded  how  on  one  occasion 
he  went  out  of  his  way  to  escape  encoun- 
tering him.  This  was  after  dining  at  a 
party  where  Irving  was  present,  and  Sir 
Walter  had  entered  in  his  journal :  — 

I  could  hardly  keep  my  eyes  off  him  while 
we  were  at  the  table.  He  put  me  in  mind  of 
the  devil  disguised  as  an  angel  of  light,  so  ill 
did  that  horrible  obliquity  of  vision  harmonize 
with  the  dark  tranquil  features  of  his  face, 
resembling  that  of  our  Saviour  in  Italian  pic- 
tures, with  the  hair  carefully  arranged  in  the 
same  manner.  There  was  much  real  or 
affected  simplicity  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
spoke.  He  rather  made  play^  and  spoke 
much  across  the  table  to  the  Solicitor,  and 
seemed  to  be  good-humored.  But  he  spoke 
with  that  kind  of  unction  which  is  nearly 
[allied]  to  cajolerie.  He  boasted  much  of  the 
tens  of  thousands  that  attended  his  ministry 
at  the  town  of  Annan,  his  native  place,  till  he 
well-niffh  provoked  me  to  say  he  was  a  dis- 
tinguished exception  to  the  rule  that  a  prophet 
was  not  esteemed  in  his  own  country.  But 
time  and  place  were  not  fitting. 

Sir  Walter  disliked  being  treated  as  a 
lion,  yet  he  was  sometimes  compelled  to 
undergo  the  ordeal.  He  probably  submit- 
ted with  a  better  grace  than  the  entries  of 
his  journal  imply,  as  politeness  to  others 
and  consideration  for  them  were  distin- 
guishing traits  in  his  character.  However, 
he  indulges  in  many  uncomplimentary  ref- 
erences to  the  social  hunters  of  lions,  and 
he  depicts  several,  among  whom  the  fol- 
lowing unnamed  lady  is  one  :  — 

Miss  —  dined  with  us,  a  professed  lion- 
huntress,  who  travels  the  country  to  rouse  the 
peaceful  beasts  out  of  their  lair,  and  insists 
on  being  hand-and-glove  with  all  the  leonine 
race.  She  is  very  plain,  besides  frightfully 
red-haired,  and  out-Lydia-lns  even  my  poor 
friend  Lydia  White.  An  awful  visitation  1  I 
think  I  see  her  with  javelin  raised,  and  bus- 
kined  foot,  a  second  Diana,  roaming  the  hills 
of  Westmoreland  in  quest  of  the  lakers. 
Would  to  God  she  were  there  or  anywhere 
but  here!  Affectation  is  a  painful  thins  to 
witness,  and  this  poor  woman  has  the  oad 
taste  to  think  direct  fiatteiv  is  the  way  to 
make  her  advances  to  friendship  and  intimacy. 

The  foregoing  entry  was  made  on  the  ist 
of  July,  1828;  that  made  on  the  following 
day  is  significant  as  showing  the  trials 
which  Sir  Walter  had  to  bear  and  the 
spirit  in  which  he  bore  them.  He  had 
often  to  repeat  what  he  then  said :  — 


I  believe  I  was  cross  yesterday.  I  am  at 
any  rate  very  ill  to-day  with  a  rheumatic 
headache,  and  a  still  more  vile  hypochroo- 
driacal  affection  which  fills  my  head  with  pain, 
my  heart  with  sadness,  and  my  eyes  with 
tears.  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  awful  feelings 
which  visited  men  less  educated  and  less  firm 
than  I  may  call  myself.  It  is  a  most  hang- 
dog sort  ot  feeling,  but  it  may  be  chased  away 
bv  study  or  by  exercise.  The  last  I  have 
alwajrs  found  most  successful,  but  the  first  is 
most  convenient.  I  wrought,  therefore,  and 
endured  all  this  afternoon.  ...  I  am  now 
in  such  a  state  that  I  would  hardly  be  sur- 
prised at  the  worst  news  which  could  be 
brought  to  me.  And  all  this  without  any 
rational  cause  why  to-day  should  be  sadder 
than  yesterdav.  .  .  .  My  aches  at  the  heart 
terminated  in  a  cruel  aching  of  the  head  — 
rheumatic  I  suppose.  But  Sir  Adam  and 
Clerk  came  to  dinner,  and  laughed  and  talked 
the  sense  of  pain  and  oppression  away.  We 
cannot  at  times  work  ourselves  into  a  gay 
humor,  any  more  than  we  can  tickle  ourselves 
into  a  fit  of  laughter ;  foreign  agency  is  neces- 
sary. My  huntress  of  lions  again  dined  with 
us.  I  have  subscribed  to  her  album,  and 
done  what  was  civil. 

When  Sir  Walter  visited  Paris  in  the 
autumn  of  1826,  he  recorded  in  his  journal 
on  the  7th  of  November,  that,  on  the 
return  journey,  he  passed  the  night  at 
Airaines,  where  he  had  '*bad  lodgings, 
wet  wood,  uncomfortable  supper,  damp 
beds,  and  an  extravagant  charge.  I  was 
never  colder  in  my  life  than  when  I  walked 
with  the  sheets  clinging  round  mo  like  a 
shroud."  This  was  the  origin  of  much  of 
the  illness  which  embittered  his  closing 
years.  He  suffered  great  pain  from  rheu- 
matic attacks,  and  what  was  equally  un- 
bearable was  the  circumstance  that  his 
sound  leg  was  affected,  and  he  feared  that 
he  would  be  unable  to  walk  again.  Even 
when  the  attack  had  passed  off  he  was  in 

?^reat  discomfort,  and  he  wrote:  *'The 
eeling  of  increasing  weakness  in  my  lame 
leg  is  a  great  affliction.  I  walk  now  with 
pain  ana  difficulty  at  all  times,  and  it  sinks 
my  soul  to  think  how  soon  I  may  be  alto- 
gether a  disabled  cripple."  Attacks  of 
apoplexy  endangered  his  life,  and  though 
he  survived,  yet  his  speech  was  affected 
and  his  mind  impaired.  He  was  conscious 
of  failing  health,  and  wrote  in  January, 
1 83 1,  that  it  was  confirmed  he  had  suffered 
from  an  apoplectic  seizure,  that  he  spoke 
and  read  with  embarrassment,  and  that 
even  his  handwriting  seemed  to  stammer. 
He  added :  "  I  am  not  solicitous  about  this, 
only  if  I  were  worthy  I  would  pray  God 
for  a  sudden  death,  and  no  interregnum 
between  I  cease  to  exercise  reason  and  I 
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readers.  Here  is  a  passage  which  Lock- 
bart  omitted.  It  was  written  at  Abbots- 
ford  on  the  i8th  of  September,  1827  :  — 

Walked  from  Huntlv  Bum,  having  gone  in 
the  carriage.  Smoked  my  cigar  with  Lock- 
hart  after  dinner,  and  then  whiled  away  the 
evening  over  one  of  Miss  Austen's  novels. 
There  is  a  truth  of  painting  in  her  writings 
which  always  delights  me.  They  do  not,  it 
is  true,  get  above  the  middle  classes  of  society, 
but  there  she  is  inimitable. 

His  remarks  on  ^  Elizabeth  de  Brace  " 
display  a  laudable  absence  of  jealousy, 
and,  curiously  enough,  his  notice  of  the 
book  will  prevent  its  very  name  passing 
into  oblivion:  — 

Read  "Elizabeth  de  Bruce;'*  it  is  very 
clever,  but  does  not  show  much  ori^nality. 
The  characters,  though  very  entertainmg,  are 
in  the  manner  of  other  authors,  and  the  fin- 
ished and  filled-up  portraits  of  which  the 
sketches  are  to  be  found  elsewhere.  One  is 
too  apt  to  feel  on  such  occasions  the  pettish 
resentment  which  you  might  entertain  against 
one  who  had  poached  on  your  manor.  But 
the  case  is  quite  different,  and  a  claim  set  up 
on  having  been  the  first  who  betook  himself 
to  the  illustration  of  some  particular  class  of 
characters,  or  department  of  life,  is  no  more 
a  right  of  monopoly  than  that  asserted  by  the 
old  buccaneers  oy  setting  up  a  wooden  cross, 
and  killing  an  Indian  or  two  on  some  new 
discovered  island.  If  they  can  make  any- 
thing of  their  first  discovery,  the  better  luck 
their's ;  if  not,  let  others  come,  penetrate  fur- 
ther into  the  country,  write  descriptions,  make 
drawings  or  settlements  at  their  pleasure. 

R.  Plumer  Ward,  a  man  well  known 
ia  his  day,  and  who  held  several  offices, 
among  others  that  of  under  secretary  for 
foreign  afEairs,  produced  some  serious  and 
light  books  which  had  many  readers,  and 
were  highly  praised.  One  of  his  novels 
is  called  *'  De  Vere,*'  and  of  it  Sir  Walter 
wrote :  — 

Tried  to  read  "De  Vere,"  a  sensible  but 
heavy  book,  written  by  an  able  hand — but  a 
^eat  bore  for  all  that.  [Two  months  later  he 
journeyed  from  Abbotsford  to  Edinburgh] 
slept  part  of  the  way  and  read  "De  Vere  " 
the  rest.  It  is  well  written  in  point  of  lan- 
guage and  sentiment,  but  has  too  little  action 
in  it  to  be  termed  a  pleasing  novel.  Every- 
thing is  brought  out  by  dialogue  —  or  worse : 
through  the  medium  of  the  author's  reflec- 
tions, which  is  the  clumsiest  of  all  expedients. 

The  following  writer  is  embalmed  in 
Sir  Walter's  journal :  — 

Breakfasted  with  one  Mr.  Franks,  a  young 
Irishman  from  Dublin,  who  brought  letters 
from  Walter  [his  son]  and  Captain  Longmore 
of  the  Royal  Staff.  He  has  written  a  book 
of  poetry,  "  Tales  of  Chivalry  and  Romance," 


far  from  bad,  yet  wants  spirit.  He  talks  of 
pablishing  his  recollections  in  the  Peninsula, 
which  must  be  interesting,  for  he  has,  I  think, 
sense  and  reflection. 

Richard  Thomson,  who  wrote  "  Chroo- 
icles  of  London  Bridge,"  was  the  author 
of  the  following  one  which  attracted  Sir 
Walter's  notice:  — 

Read  "  Tales  of  an  Antiquary,"  one  of  the 
chime  of  bells  which  I  have  had  some  hand  in 
setting  a-ringing.  He  is  really  entitled  to  the 
name  of  an  antiquary;  but  he  has  too  much 
description  in  proportion  to  the  action.  There 
is  a  capital  wardrobe  of  properties,  but  the 
performers  do  not  act  up  to  their  character. 

By  way  of  contrast  to  these  acute  com- 
ments on  the  little-known  works  of  little- 
known  men,  I  shall  give  his  equally  saga- 
cious remarks  upon  the  pet  work  of  a 
man  whose  name  is  familiar,  and  whose 
works  are  to  be  found  in  all  libraries.  On 
the  I  St  of  March,  1827,  Sir  Walter  wrote  : 

By  the  by,  it  is  the  anniversary  of  Bosworth 
Field.  In  former  davs  "  Richard  the  Third  " 
was  always  acted  at  London  on  this  day ;  now 
the  custom,  I  fancy,  is  disused.  W^pole's 
'*  Historic  Doubts  "  threw  a  mist  on  this 
reign.  It  is  very  odd  to  see  how  his  mind 
dwells  upon  it  at  first  as  the  mere  sport  of 
his  imagination,  till  at  length  they  become 
such  Delilahs  of  his  imagination  that  he 
deems  it  far  worse  than  infidelity  to  doubt 
his  Doubts.  After  all,  the  popular  tradition 
is  so  very  strong  and  pointed  concerning  the 
character  of  Richard,  that  it  is,  I  thiiS^,  in 
vain  to  doubt  the  general  truth  of  the  outline. 
Shakespeare,  we  may  be  sure,  wrote  his 
drama  in  the  tone  that  was  to  suit  the  popu- 
lar belief,  although  where  they  did  Richard 
wrong,  his  powerful  scene  was  sure  to  aug- 
ment the  impression.  There  was  an  action 
and  a  reaction. 

I  may  add  to  the  remarks  made  by  Sir 
Walter  upon  writers  of  his  own  country 
those  which  he  made  upon  a  notable 
American  novelist,  which  he  wrote  00  the 
14th  of  January,  1828 :  — 

I  read  Cooper's  new  novel  "The  Red 
Rover ;  "  the  current  of  it  rolls  entirely  upon 
the  ocean.  Something  there  is  too  much  of 
nautical  language;  in  fact,  it  overpowers 
everything  else.  But,  so  people  once  take  an 
interest  in  a  description,  they  will  swallow  a 
great  deal  which  they  do  not  understand. 
The  sweet  word  "Mesopotamia"  has  its 
charms  in  other  compositions  as  well  as  in 
sermons.  He  has  much  genius,  a  powerful 
conception  of  character  and  force  of  execu- 
tion. The  same  ideas,  I  see,  recur  upon  him 
that  haunt  other  folks  so.  The  graceful  form 
of  the  spars,  and  the  tracery  of  the  ropes  and 
cordage  against  the  sky,  is  too  often  dwelt 
upon. 
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There  were  few  noteworthy  men  of  his 
day  whom  Sir  Walter  did  not  meet.  Ed- 
ward Irving  was  one  whom  he  saw  mofe 
than  once.  The  impression  made  upon 
him  by  the  eccentric  divine  was  unfavor- 
able, and  he  recorded  how  on  one  occasion 
he  went  out  of  his  way  to  escape  encoun- 
tering him.  This  was  after  dining  at  a 
party  where  Irving  was  present,  and  Sir 
Walter  had  entered  in  his  journal :  — 

I  could  hardly  keep  my  eyes  off  him  while 
we  were  at  the  table.  He  put  me  in  mind  of 
the  devil  disguised  as  an  angel  of  light,  so  ill 
did  that  horrible  obliquity  of  vision  harmonize 
with  the  dark  tranquil  features  of  his  face, 
resembling  that  of  our  Saviour  in  Italian  pic- 
tures, with  the  hair  carefully  arranged  in  the 
same  manner.  There  was  much  real  or 
affected  simplicity  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
spoke.  He  rather  made  play^  and  spoke 
much  across  the  table  to  the  Solicitor,  and 
seemed  to  be  good-humored.  But  he  spoke 
with  that  kind  of  unction  which  is  nearly 
[allied]  to  cajolerie.  He  boasted  much  of  the 
tens  of  thousands  that  attended  his  ministry 
at  the  town  of  Annan,  his  native  place,  till  he 
well-nigh  provoked  me  to  say  he  was  a  dis- 
tinguished exception  to  the  rule  that  a  prophet 
was  not  esteemed  in  his  own  country.  But 
time  and  place  were  not  fitting. 

Sir  Walter  disliked  being  treated  as  a 
lion,  yet  he  was  sometimes  compelled  to 
undergo  the  ordeal.  He  probably  submit- 
ted with  a  better  grace  than  the  entries  of 
his  journal  imply,  as  politeness  to  others 
and  consideration  for  them  were  distin- 
guishing traits  in  his  character.  However, 
he  indulges  in  many  uncomplimentary  ref- 
erences to  the  social  hunters  of  lions,  and 
he  depicts  several,  among  whom  the  fol* 
lowing  unnamed  lady  is  one  :  — 

Miss  —  dined  with  us,  a  professed  lion- 
huntress,  who  travels  the  country  to  rouse  the 
peaceful  beasts  out  of  their  lair,  and  insists 
on  being  hand-and-glove  with  all  the  leonine 
race.  She  is  very  plain,  besides  frightfully 
red-haired,  and  out-Lydia-ins  even  my  poor 
friend  Lydia  White.  An  awtul  visitation  I  I 
think  I  see  her  with  iavelin  raised,  and  bus- 
kined  foot,  a  second  Diana,  roaming  the  hills 
of  Westmoreland  in  quest  of  the  lakers. 
Would  to  God  she  were  there  or  anywhere 
but  here  I  Affectation  is  a  painful  thing  to 
witness,  and  this  poor  woman  has  the  oad 
taste  to  think  direct  flatterv  is  the  way  to 
make  her  advances  to  friendship  and  intimacy. 

The  foregoing  entry  was  made  on  the  ist 
of  July,  1828;  that  made  on  the  following 
day  is  significant  as  showing  the  trials 
which  Sir  Walter  had  to  bear  and  the 
spirit  in  which  he  bore  them.  He  had 
often  to  repeat  what  he  then  said :  — 


I  believe  I  was  cross  yesterday.  I  am  at 
any  rate  very  ill  to^iay  with  a  rheumatic 
headache,  and  a  still  more  vile  hypochron- 
driacal  affection  which  fills  my  head  with  pain, 
my  heart  with  sadness,  and  my  eyes  with 
tears.  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  awful  feelings 
which  visited  men  less  educated  and  less  firm 
than  I  may  call  myself.  It  is  a  most  hang- 
dog sort  ot  feeling,  but  it  may  be  chased  away 
by  study  or  by  exercise.  The  last  I  have 
alwajrs  found  most  successful,  but  the  first  is 
most  convenient.  I  wrought,  therefore,  and 
endured  all  this  afternoon.  ...  I  am  now 
in  such  a  state  that  I  would  hardly  be  sur- 
prised at  the  worst  news  which  could  be 
brought  to  me.  And  all  this  without  any 
rational  cause  why  today  should  be  sadder 
than  yesterdav.  •  .  .  My  aches  at  the  heart 
terminated  in  a  cruel  aching  of  the  head  — 
rheumatic  I  suppose.  But  Sir  Adam  and 
Clerk  came  to  dinner,  and  laughed  and  talked 
the  sense  of  ^  pain  and  oppression  away.  We 
cannot  at  times  work  ourselves  into  a  gay 
humor,  any  more  than  we  can  tickle  ourselves 
into  a  fit  of  laughter ;  foreign  agency  is  neces- 
sary. My  huntress  of  lions  again  dined  with 
us.  I  have  subscribed  to  her  album,  and 
done  what  was  civil. 

When  Sir  Walter  visited  Paris  in  the 
autumn  of  1826,  he  recorded  in  his  journal 
OQ  the  7th  of  November,  that,  on  the 
return  journey,  he  passed  the  night  at 
Airaines,  where  he  had  "bad  lodgings, 
wet  wood,  uncomfortable  supper,  damp 
beds,  and  an  extravagant  charge.  I  was 
never  colder  in  my  life  than  when  I  walked 
with  the  sheets  clinging  round  me  like  a 
shroud.*'  This  was  the  origin  of  much  of 
the  illness  which  embittered  his  closing 
years.  He  suffered  great  pain  from  rheu- 
matic attacks,  and  what  was  equally  un- 
bearable was  the  circumstance  that  his 
sound  leg  was  affected,  and  he  feared  that 
he  would  be  unable  to  walk  again.  Even 
when  the  attack  had  passed  off  he  was  in 

?^reat  discomfort,  and  he  wrote :  "  The 
eeling  of  increasing  weakness  in  my  lame 
leg  is  a  great  affliction.  I  walk  now  with 
pain  and  difficulty  at  all  times,  and  it  sinks 
my  soul  to  think  how  soon  I  may  be  alto- 
gether a  disabled  cripple."  Attacks  of 
apoplexy  endangered  his  life,  and  though 
he  survived,  yet  his  speech  was  affected 
and  his  mind  impaired.  He  was  conscious 
of  failing  health,  and  wrote  in  January, 
1831,  that  it  was  confirmed  he  had  suffered 
from  an  apoplectic  seizure,  that  he  spoke 
and  read  with  embarrassment,  and  that 
even  his  handwriting  seemed  to  stammer. 
He  added :  **  I  am  not  solicitous  about  this, 
only  if  I  were  worthy  I  would  pray  God 
for  a  sudden  death,  and  no  interregnum 
between  I  cease  to  exercise  reason  and  I 
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cease  to  exist."  Before  this  the  refer- 
ences to  his  handwriting  are  manVt  and  he 
even  contemplated  taking  lessons  for  its 
improvement.  He  made  the  following 
entry  in  June,  1828  :  — 

Had  a  note  from  Ballantyne  complaining  of 
my  manuscript,  and  requesting  me  to  resui  it 
over.  I  would  give  ;^  1,000  if  I  could,  but  it 
would  take  me  longer  to  read  than  to  write.  I 
cannot  trace  my  pieds  de  moucfus  but  with 
great  labor  and  trouble;  so  e'en  take  your 
own  share  of  ihe  burden,  my  old  friend,  and, 
since  I  cannot  read,  be  thankful  I  can  write. 

Id  his  earlier  days  Sir  Walter  wrote  a 
clear,  business-like  hand.  The  facsimile 
of  a  page  of  the  manuscript  of  **  I  van  hoe  " 
was  inserted  in  Lockhart's  "  Life ;  "  it  is 
painfully  interesting  to  compare  it  with 
the  facsimile  of  the  concluding  words  in 
the  journal,  being  the  last  which  Sir  Walter 
penned.  No  untrained  reader  of  manu- 
script can  decipher  them. 

Before  be  consented  to  leave  Scotland 
and  try  whether  a  visit  to  the  sunny  south 
might  not  lengthen  his  days,  he  was  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  extreme  debility.  He 
still  persisted  in  writing,  and  he  was  en- 
gaged upon  "  Count  Robert  of  Paris," 
when  he  noted,  on  the  i6th  of  March, 
1831,  his  daily  round  :  — 

Rise  at  a  quarter  before  seven ;  at  a  quarter 
after  nine  breakfast,  with  eggs— or  in  the 
singular  number,  at  least;  before  breakfast 
private  letters,  etc. ;  after  breakfast  Mr.  Laid- 
iaw  [who  acted  as  amanuensis]  comes  at  ten, 
and  we  write  together  till  one.  I  am  greatly 
helped  by  this  excellent  man,  who  takes  pains 
to  write  a  good  hand,  and  supplies  the  want 
of  my  own  fingers  as  far  as  another  person 
can.  We  work  seriously  at  the  task  of  the 
day  till  one  o'clock,  when  I  sometimes  walk 
—  not  often,  however,  having  failed  in 
strength,  and  suffering  great  pain  even  from 
a  very  short  walk,  Oftener  I  take  the  pony 
for  an  hour  or  two,  and  ride  about  the  doors ; 
the  exercise  is  humbling  enough,  for  I  re- 
quire to  be  lifted  on  horseback  by  two  ser- 
vants, and  one  goes  with  me  to  take  care  I  do 
not  fall  off  and  break  my  bones,  a  catastrophe 
very  like  to  happen.  My  proud  promenade 
a  pied  ox  a  chevalt  as  it  happens,  concludes  at 
three  o'clock.  An  hour  inter\'enes  for  mak- 
ing up  my  journal  and  such  light  work.  At 
four  comes  dinner  —  a  plate  of  broth  or  soup, 
much  condemned  by  the  doctors,  a  bit  of 
plain  meat,  no  liquors  stronger  than  small 
beer,  and  so  I  sit  quiet  to  six  o'clock,  when 
Mr.  Laidlaw  returns,  and  remains  with  me 
till  nine,  or  three  quarters  past,  as  it  happens. 
Then  I  have  a  bowl  of  porridge  and  milk, 
which  I  eat  with  the  appetite  of  a  child.  I 
forgot  to  say  that  after  dinner  I  am  allowed 
half  a  glass  of  whiskey  or  gin  made  into  weak 
grog.     I  never  wish  for  any  more,  nor  do  I  in 


my  secret  soul  long  for  cigars,  though  once 
so  fond  of  them.  About  six  hours  per  day  is 
good  working,  if  I  can  keep  it. 

Five  weeks  later  he  wrote  that  he  had 
been  ailing  for  .several  days,  having  had 
**a  distinct  shock  of  paralysis  afiPecting 
both  ray  nerves  and  spine."  The  begin- 
ning of  this  attack  was  witnessed  by  Mr* 
W.  F.  Skene,  the  son  of  Scott's  old  friend, 
who  was  then  a  young  man,  and  who  is 
now  historiographer  royal  for  Scotland. 
.Mr.  W.  F.  Skene  had  gone  with  his  father 
on  a  visit  to  Abbotsford  in  April,  1831, 
and  the  following  account  of  what  he  wit- 
nessed there  is  printed  by  Mr,  Douglas :  — 

I  had  just  attained  my  twenty^rstyear,  and 
as  such  a  visit  at  that  early  age  was  a  great 
event  in  my  life,  I  retain  a  very  distinct  recol- 
lection of  the  main  features  of  it.  I  recollect 
that  Lord  Medowbank  and  his  eldest  son 
Alan  came  at  the  same  time,  and  the  dinner- 
party, at  which  Mr.  Sringle  of  the  Haining 
and  his  brother  were  present.  The  day  after 
our  arrival  Sir  Walter  asked  me  to  drive  with 
him.  We  went  in  his  open  carriage  to  the 
Yarrow,  where  we  got  out,  and  Sir  Walter, 
leaning  on  my  arm,  walked  up  the  side  of  the 
river,  pouring  forth  a  continuous  stream  of 
anecdotes,  traditions,  and  scraps  of  ballads. 
I  was  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  delight,  and 
thought  I  had  never  spent  such  a  day.  On 
Sunday  Sir  Walter  did  not  come  down  to 
breakfast,  but  sent  a  message  to  say  that  he 
had  caught  cold,  and  had  taken  some  medi- 
cine for  it  the  night  before,  which  had  made 
him  ill,  and  would  remain  in  bed.  When  we 
sat  at  either  lunch  or  dinner  —  I  do  not  recol- 
lect which  — Sir  Walter  walked  into  the 
room,  and  sat  down  near  the  table,  but  ate 
nothing.  He  seemed  in  a  dazed  state,  and 
took  no  notice  of  any  one ;  but  after  a  few 
minutes'  silence,  during  which  his  daughter 
Anne,  who  was  at  table,  and  was  watching 
him  with  some  anxiety,  motioned  to  us  to  take 
no  notice,  he  began  in  a  quiet  voice  to  tell  us 
a  story  of  a  pauper  lunatic  who,  fancying  he 
was  a  rich  man,  and  was  entertaining  all  sorts 
of  high  persons  at  the  most  splendid  banquets, 
communicated  to  his  doctor  in  confidence 
that  there  was  one  thing  that  troubled  him 
much,  and  which  he  could  not  account  for, 
and  that  was  that  all  these  exquisite  dishes 
seemed  to  him  to  taste  of  oatmeal  porridge. 
Sir  Walter  told  this  with  much  humor,  and 
after  a  few  minutes'  silence,  began  again,  and 
told  the  same  story  over  a  second  time,  and 
then  again  a  third  time.  His  daughter  was 
watching  him  with  increasing  anxiety,  then 
motioned  to  us  to  rise  from  table,  and  per- 
suaded her  father  to  return  to  his  bedroom. 
Next  day  the  doctor  who  had  been  sent  for 
told  us  that  he  was  seriously  ill,  and  advised 
that  his  guests  should  leave  at  once,  so  that 
the  house  might  be  kept  quiet,  and  his  daugh- 
ter devote  herself  entirely  to  the  care  of  bet 
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father.     We  accordingly  left  at  once,  and  I 
never  saw  Sir  Walter  again. 

Notwithstanding  his  shattered  health, 
he  persisted  in  working  at  '*  Count  Rob- 
ert of  Paris/*  and  he  was  shocked  when 
his  printer  and  publisher  told  him  that  the 
last  volume  of  it  would  never  do.  He 
thought,  moreover,  that  their  adverse 
opinion  would  coincide  with  that  of  the 
public,  and  he  admitted  that  it  did  not 
di£Eer  greatly  from  his  own.  He  wrote  to 
please  the  public,  though ;  when  he  tin- 
ished  **  Anne  of  Geierstein,"  he  expressed 
an  opinion  of  the  public  which  was  the 
reverse  of  flattering.  He  then  remarks 
that  his  avowal  of  the  carelessness  he  had 
shown  would  cause  people  to  say  :  — 

This  expresses  very  little  respect  for  the 
public.  In  fact,  I  have  very  little  respect  for 
that  dear  publicum  whom  I  am  doomed  to 
amuse,  like  Goody  Trash  in  *'  Bartholomew 
Fair,  with  rattles  and  gingerbread;  and  I 
should  deal  very  uncandidly  with  those  who 
may  read  my  confessions  were  I  to  say  I  knew 
a  public  worth  caring  for,  or  capable  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  nicer  beauties  of  composition. 
They  weigh  good  and  evil  qualities  by  the 
pound.  Get  a  good  name  and  you  may  write 
trash.  Get  a  bad  one  and  you  may  write  like 
Homer,  without  pleasing  a  single  reader. 

It  was  hoped  that  a  sea  voyage  and  a 
sojourn  in  Italy  might  alleviate  his  symp- 
toms, and  on  the  29th  of  October,  1831, 
he  embarked  at  Portsmouth  on  board  the 
Barham,  a  frigate  which,  by  the  king's 
commands,  had  been  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal. Malta  was  the  first  place  at  which 
he  made  a  stay;  then  he  proceeded  to 
l>faples,  and  theoce  by  land  to  Rome. 
From  Rome  he  went  to  Venice,  thence 
through  the  Tyrol  into  Germany,  sailed 
down  the  Rhine  to  Rotterdam,  and  from 
Rotterdam  to  London,  where  he  arrived 
-on  the  13th  of  June,  1832.  He  was  then 
very  ill ;  as  soon  as  he  could  be  moved,  he 
was  conve^^d  to  Abbotsford,  where,  on 
the  2ist  of  September,  his  great  spirit 
passed  away. 

The  last  words  that  he  ever  penned  were 
written  in  his  journal  at  Rome  in  the  April 
before  bis  death.  Mr.  Douglas  has  given 
a  facsimile  of  them  in  the  preface  to  the 
journal,  the  final  and  incomplete  sentence 
running,  '*  We  slept  reasonably,  but  on  the 
next  morning," 

Many  of  the  later  entries  in  the  journal 
betray  little  trace  of  Sir  Walter's  mental 
^nd  physical  debility.  The  following, 
which  was  one  written  at  sea,  on  the  30th 
of  November,  1831,  is  in  the  style  of  his 
better  days,  and  it  will  serve  as  a  speci- 
•inen ;  — 


The  wind  continues  unaccommodating  all 
night,  and  we  see  nothing,  although  we  prom- 
ised ourselves  to  have  seen  Gibraltar,  or  at 
least  Tangiers,  this  morning,  though  we  are 
disappointed  of  both.  Tangiers  reminded  me 
of  an  old  antiquarian  friend,  Auriol  Hay 
Drummond,  who  is  consul  there.  Certainly, 
if  a  human  voice  could  have  made  its  hail 
heard  through  a  league  or  two  of  contending 
wind  and  wave,  it  must  have  been  Auriol 
Drummond's.  I  remember  him  at  a  dinner 
given  by  some  of  his  friends  when  he  left 
Edinburgh,  where  he  discharged  a  noble  part, 
"  self-pulling,  like  Captain  Crowe,  *for  dear 
life,  for  dear  life,*  against  the  whole  boat's 
crew,"  speaking,  that  is,  against  thirty  mem- 
bers of  a  drunken  company,  and  maintaining 
the  predominance  ...  I  loved  htm  dearly ; 
he  had  high  spirits,  a  zealous  faith,  good- 
humor,  and  enthusiasm,  and  it  grieves  me 
that  I  must  pass  within  ten  miles  of  him  and 
leave  him  unsaluted !  for,  mercy-a-ged,  what 
a  yell  of  gratitude  would  there  be  I  I  would 
put  up  with  a  good  rough  gale  which  would 
force  us  into  Tangiers,  and  keep  us  there  for 
a  week ;  but  the  wind  is  only  in  gentle  oppo- 
sition, like  a  well-drilled  spouse.  Gibraltar 
we  shall  see  this  evening,  Tangiers  becomes 
out  of  the  question. 

A  better  knowledge  of  Sir  Walter  is 
gained  from  his  journal  than  from  Lock- 
hart's  voluminous  **  Life."  He  places  him- 
self before  the  reader  without  disguise, 
and  he  has  no  reason  to  hesitate.  He 
possessed  a  finely  balanced  mind.  In  the 
height  of  prosperity  and  the  depth  of  ad* 
versity  he  bore  himself  with  philosophic 
calm.  He  had  neither  envy  nor  jealousy 
in  his  disposition,  nothing  pleasing  him 
better  than  the  successes  of  others.  His 
fund  of  information  was  enormous,  and  he 
may  be  said  to  have  known  nearly  every- 
thing except  his  own  merits.  He  thought 
it  possible  that  his  works  might  be  read 
by  two  generations.  That  he  had  taken 
his  place  among  the  immortals  never  en- 
tered his  mind,  and  be  was  honestly 
amused,  as  well  as  utterly  sceptical,  when 
told  that  his  fame  would  endure. 

Thackeray  considers  it  a  test  of  a  writ- 
er's personal  attractiveness  that  a  desire 
should  exist  to  make  his  acquaintance  and 
to  live  in  his  company.  He  said  that  he 
had  no  wish  ever  to  meet  Swift,  while  be 
would  delight  in  the  society  of  Addison 
and  Steele.  No  one  who  peruses  Sir  Wal- 
ter's journal  can  help  feeling  reeret  that 
the  man  cannot  be  known  in  the  nesh.  He 
appears  to  have  been  the  cheeriest  and 
most  genial  of  companions,  and  no  one  can 
have  associated  with  him  without  longing 
to  continue  doing  so.  He  was  the  terres- 
trial Providence  of  the  district  in  which 
Abbotsford   is   situated.      The    wealthy 
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courted  him  and  the  poor  blessed  him. 
He  loved  to  live  among  his  owo  people, 
and  he  looked  forward  to  reposing  in  the 
Abbey  where  his  ancestors  moulded  into 
dust.  It  was  as  becoming  in  his  case  as 
ID  that  of  Shakespeare  to  be  buried  near 
the  place  where  their  respective  homes 
lay.  A  stanza  out  of  the  many  beautiful 
ones  which  Fitz- Greene  Halleck,  the 
American  poet,  wrote  upon  Burns  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  grave  of  Shake- 
speare in  the  church  at  Stratford  and  that 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  Dryburgh  Ab- 
bey:— 

Such  ipraves  as  theirs  are  pilgrim  shrines, 
Shrines  to  no  code  or  creed  confined  — 

The  Delphian  vales,  the  Palestines, 
The  Meccas  of  the  mind. 

W.  Eraser  Rae. 


From  Chamben^  Jomrnal. 
ROUND  ABOUT  THE  BAHAMAS. 

Whilst  London  fashionables  crowd 
one  gaietv  on  another  through  the  winter 
season,  dwellers  in  remote  and  quiet  col- 
onies have  to  make  amusement  for  them- 
selves of  equally  pleasant  if  less  exciting 
kind;  and  the  winter  is  also  our  *' season'' 
in  the  Bahamas.  On  pleasure  bent,  we 
—  that  is,  three  ladies,  two  children  and 
Durse  —  proposed  to  ourselves  a  trip  to 
Harbor  Island,  one  of  the  nearest  and 
prettiest  of  the  "out  islands,"  such  being 
the  lofty  way  in  which  New  Providence 
talks  of  its  neighbors,  although  as  a  rule, 
larger  and  more  fertile  than  itself.  But 
then  Nassau  is  our  metropolis.  The  sea 
was  our  highway,  a  schooner  our  train. 
We  think  no  more  of  stepping  on  board  a 
ship  than  do  our  English  sisters  of  getting 
into  the  Metropolitan  Railway.  Monday 
was  mail-day.  Once  a  fortnight t  in  winter, 
once  a  month  in  summer,  each  of  the 
larger  islands  sends  a  mail  schooner  to 
convey  their  letters  to  the  post-office  at 
Nassau,  announcing  their  arrival  and 
marking  their  distinction  by  firing  a  gun. 
On  Tuesday  they  disperse  again  for  their 
various  bourns,  carrying  with  them  the 
English  mail,  and  usually  stores  of  all 
sorts  for  island  use.  Our  letters  secured, 
we  boarded  the  Dart  of  Harbor  Island,  a 
clean,  trim  little  vessel  of  thirty-five  tons ; 
the  swiftest,  steadiest  little  ship  in  the 
service,  manned  almost  entirely  by  a  white 
crew  of  kindly,  steady,  church-goers. 
Long  may  she  run  I 

The  sea  was  not  altogether  amiable.    1 1 
bad  worked  itself  up  into  a  sudden  gale  on 


Sunday;  the  glass  bad  sunk  to  sixty  de- 
grees, and  had  not  yet  recovered  itself; 
moreover,  the  bishop's  yacht  had  stolen  a 
march  on  us,  and  it  always  carries  bad 
weather.  These  were  all  factors  against 
us.  Still,  at  4  P.M.  we  started,  up  the 
harbor,  a  significant  fact;  as,  in  smooth 
weather,  boats  generally  prefer  to  cross 
the  bar  and  catch  the  full  breeze  of  the 
ocean.  At  five  o'clock,  coffee  —  without 
milk  —  and  excellent  bread  and  butter 
were  served  to  us.  We  needed  all  our 
wraps  as  we  sat  long  on  deck  watching 
the  brilliant  stars.  The  Great  Bear  ia 
these  latitudes  stands  on  its  tail  like  a 
huge  mark  of  interrogation.  Our  interest 
in  astronomy  was  great;  in  vain  the  cap- 
tain suggested  the  cabin  might  be  warmer. 
Who  that  has  once  slept  in  the  cabin  of 
an  island  schooner  is  ever  in  haste  to 
repeat  the  experience !  Nevertheless,  at 
nine  o'clock  we  withdraw.  Over  the  mis- 
eries of  night  we  draw  a  veil ;  vet,  in  jus- 
tice to  the  Dart,  be  it  said,  her  berths  are 
large,  clean,  and  as  comfortable  as  can  be 
expected. 

The  sea  is  a  good  school  for  early  ris- 
ing. We  were  on  deck  betimes;  the 
breakfast  of  fried  ham,  coffee,  and  bread 
and  butter,  was  excellent  for  the  happy 
ones  who  could  eat.  In  a  few  hours  we 
were  off  Spanish  Wells,  a  pretty  little 
settlement,  where  we  lay-to,  to  land  the 
mails,  and  where,  alas,  we  also  ran  aground 
on  a  sandbank  in  the  white  water  (that  is, 
shallow  sea).  Here  we  were  hailed  by  a 
New  Yorker,  who  having  passed  the  tor- 
mer  winter  in  Norway,  conceived  the  idea 
of  spending  the  present  one  amidst  the 
equally  beautiful,  if  in  temperature  some- 
what different,  waters  of  the  Bahamas. 
He  looked— saving  only  bis  complexion 
—  somewhat  like  one  of  the  aborigines 
paddling  his  own  canoe,  and  darting  swiftly 
here  and  there. 

Being  anxious  to  proceed,  the  captain 
had  the  anchor  put  on  the  ship's  boat,  and 
conveyed  to  a  neighboring  rock,  trying  by 
means  of  the  hawsers  to  move  ourselves 
off.  The  change  of  tide  came  to  our  aid* 
and  we  were  once  more  afloat.  So  numer- 
ous are  the  cays  or  islets  scattered  about 
the  Bahamas,  that  in  sailing  to  Harbor 
Island  one  scarcely  loses  sight  of  land. 
As  we  passed  from  Spanish  Wells,  the 
large  island  of  Eleuthera  was  already  on 
our  right.  We  were  soon  passing  Rid- 
ley's Face,  a  jutting  headland,  which  as 
you  recede  from  it,  gradually  takes  the 
form  of  a  man's  profile ;  hence  its  name. 
Leaving  the  white  water,  we  came  to  a 
rough  piece  of  deep  sea ;  the  wind  being 
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too  strong^  to  allow  us  to  coast  along  and 
shelter  ourselves  bv  the  land.  At  last  we 
round  a  corner,  making  our  last  tack»  and 
find  ourselves  in  the  spacious  harbor  from 
which  the  island  takes  its  name,  and  which 
would  hold  a  fleet  with  ease.  Harbor 
Island  is  a  small  island,  almost  encircled 
by  Eleuthera,  a  long,  narrow,  semi-circular 
strip  of  land,  and  a  few  other  cays  to  the 
west  A  good  gathering  of  the  inhab- 
itants was  of  course  on  the  little  pier  for 
the  great  event  of  the  arrival  of  the  Dart. 
A  rose  cockatoo,  an  unmentioned  passen- 

fer,  which  had  already  visited  Harbor 
sland,  was  received  as  an  old  friend,  and 
we  were  not  sorry  to  find  ourselves  on 
terra flrma  and  in  our  hired  house. 

We  have  often  been  amused  at  the 
business-like  way  in  which  our  American 
visitors  sally  forth  on  shopping  expedi- 
tions ;  no  doubt,  the  stores  of  Nassau  ap- 
pear as  quaint  to  them  as  do  the  out- 
island  shops  to  us.  Of  course  we  had 
taken  a  box  of  stores ;  but  who  can  reckon 
for  the  countless  minutiae  of  cooking? 
Our  modest  wants  cost  us  many  steps  and 
much  time..  We  sought  for  mustard,  and 
found  it  in  '*  the  doctor's  shop."  (Croup 
does  sometimes  visit  these  latitudes.) 
Table  salt  was  nowhere ;  but  salt  of  island 
manufacture  did  equally  well;  a  tin  of 
roast  beef  —  all  honor  to  the  inventor;  a 
bottle  of  pickles,  soda  crackers,  fresh 
eggs ^ what  could  we  want  more?  We 
returned  home,  only  to  retrace  our  steps 
to  our  farthest  limit  for  cheese  and  lard. 
Finally,  we  had  dinner,  and  did  justice  to 
it.  But  water  —  that  too,  we  had  to  buy 
at  a  halfpenny  a  bucket  Every  tank  was 
dry,  and  the  happy  possessors  of  wells 
made  fortunes*  Bathing-machines  have 
not  yet  established  a  footing  in  the  Baha- 
mas. An  enterprising  P.  Secretary  once 
planted  two  on  the  Macb  of  Fort  Mon- 
tagu, Nassau ;  but  they  stuck  high  and 
dry  on  the  sand,  and  finally  fell  to  pieces 
from  sheer  neglect  Our  bathing  cos- 
tunfts  were  threatened  with  the  same 
fate ;  and  our  daily  ablutions  had  to  be 
performed  in  a  thimbleful  of  water. 

It  is  a  pretty  sight  in  the  early  morning 
to  see  all  the  little  boats  hoist  sail  and 
skim  over  the  harbor  to  the  neighboring 
mainland  of  Eleuthera.  The  soil  of  Har- 
bor Island  is  simple  sand;  nothing  but 
cocoanuts  can  grow  in  it  All  cultivation 
of  vegetables  and  fruit  is  carried  on  at 
Eleuthera,  where,  bv  old  legislation,  a 
grant  of  land  was  made  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Harbor  Island.  Three  thousand  acres 
of  this  land  they  are  now  desirous  of  sell- 
ing to  some  English  capitalist  for  growing 


manila.  I  said  only  cocoanuts  throve  on 
Harbor  Island ;  I  withdraw  these  words. 
We  never  saw  finer  or  more  healthy- 
looking  sisal  than  here,  where  the  sandy 
soil  exactly  suits  it;  and  where,  after 
being  abused,  ill-treated,  cut,  and  burnt, 
young  plants  are  now  sold  at  sixpence, 
ninepence,  and  a  shilling  a  dozen. 

Harbor  Island  looks  a  large  place  from 
the  sea ;  its  grey  wooden  houses  are  clus- 
tered alone  the  southern  shore,  raised  on 
posts  two  feet  from  the  ground,  the  vacant 
space  a  shelter  for  fowS  and  goats.  The 
church  shows  well  on  a  rising  ground  with 
its  pretty  bell  tower  pointing  upwards. 
The  tasteful  carving,  painting,  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  sanctuary  are  entirely 
the  handiwork  of  the  rector  of  St  John's 
Church.  Above  the  church  three  casua- 
rina-trees  shelter  the  rectory ;  a  long,  nar* 
row  wooden  building  alongside  is  the  S. 
School ;  and  two  smaller  ones  at  a  little 
distance  are  day  schools  for  boys  and 
girls.  We  have  now  reached  the  middle 
of  the  island — just  a  quarter  of  a  mile  — 
and  hear  the  booming  of  the  ocean  on  the 
northern  beach.  We  dip  down  a  manila- 
lined  path,  filling  our  shoes  with  sand,  toil 
up  a  short  ascent,  and  are  on  some  hum- 
mocks covered  with  sea-bent ;  before  us, 
a  vast  stretch  of  firm,  drv  sands,  the  race- 
course of  the  island,  witn  the  loveliest  of 
seas  and  the  most  refreshing  of  breezes. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  (March)  the 
beach  is  generally  covered  with  masses  of 
gulf-weed,  unpleasant  for  walking;  but 
there  is  compensation  in  all  things  ;  so  at 
least  thought  a  man  who  had  the  luck  to 
light  on  a  piece  of  ambergris  entangled 
therein  —  a  find  of  some  thirty  pounds 
value. 

But  though  only  half  a  mile  wide,  Har- 
bor Island  extends  from  east  to  west  three 
miles.  Its  chief  feature  is  the  abundance 
of  cocoanut  groves,  cool,  shady  retreats, 
the  sunlight  glinting  on  the  rich  coloredi, 
glossy,  drooping  leaves ;  tempting  one  to 
lounge,  book  in  hand,  many  a  sultry  hour. 
We  took  a  pleasant  walk  to  one  westward 
along  the  hummocks,  the  hollows  of  which 
were  carpeted  with  the  wild  white  ribbon 
lily.  Two  ends  of  a  rainbow  were  visible 
over  the  sea ;  by  degrees  the  perfect  arch 
disclosed  itself,  and  behind  it  an  advanc- 
ing shower.  The  rainbow  had  the  appear- 
ance of  quickly  walking  over  the  water, 
and  as  it  touched  the  shore,  down  came 
the  rain.  Fortunately,  we  were  not  far 
from  shelter ;  a  little  shed,  to  which  dis- 
tance had  lent  the  appearance  of  a  chftlet, 
was  our  goal.  To  this  we  hastened ;  and 
though  raised  at  least  three  feet  from  the 
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ground,  and  guiltless  of  steps,  we  vaulted 
into  it  with  an  agility  which  surprised 
ourselves.  The  rain  over,  we  descended 
into  the  cocoanut  grove,  at  the  foot  of  a 
steep  sandbank.  Had  we  possessed  a 
sledge  we  might  have  done  some  tobogan- 
ing.  As  it  was,  we  looked  about  for 
alpenstocks.  It  was  almost  too  cold  and 
damp  to  enjoy  the  cocoanut  water  with 
which  our  guide  supplied  us,  robbing  our 
host  with  his  own  tools,  for  we  had  brought 
down  his  macheti  (bush-knife)  from  our 
shelter.  A  cocoanut  grove  dripping  with 
rain  is  not  so  captivating  as  the  same 
grove  on  a  hot  sunny  day,  the  long  leaves 
swayine  with  each  oreath  of  wind,  and  a 
soft  subdued  green  light,  making  it  look 
like  the  fairy-tales  of  childhood.  To  sit  in 
the  cocoanut  groves  on  a  fallen  trunk  or  on 
the  soft,  dry  grass  is  enjoyment  indeed. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  pleasant  walks 
which  this  small  but  pretty  island  afiEords. 
Barrack  Hill,  with  its  winding  walks  and 
clumps  of  bush,  like  an  £ns:lish  common ; 
Spit  Sands,  with  its  white,  sandy,  cli£E-Iike 
banks,  a  miniature  Dover;  and  the  Tract, 
with  groves  of  sappadillo,  laden  with  fruit 
for  passing  hand  to  pluck.  Life  might  be 
spent  in  worse  places  than  Harbor  Island 
by  those  who  can  recognize  in  their  neigh- 
bor •*  a  man  and  a  brother."  The  library, 
an  excellent  one  for  so  remote  a  place,  can 
help  on  many  a  leisure  hour;  and  of  ex- 
cursions there  are  plenty  by  sea,  for  which 
the  kindly  inhabitants  are  always  ready  to 
lend  a  boat. 

Three  Islands  is  the  popular  spot  for 
picnics,  an  easy  distance  for  a  hot  country. 
Just  twenty  minutes'  sail  over  the  harbor 
to  another  cocoanut  grove  and  shell-strewn 
shore,  with  the  bluest  of  water  and  green- 
est of  islets,  surrounded  with  depths 
of  mangrove.  Coming  back  c^est  autre- 
chose.  It  took  two  hours  to  tack  back 
•—the  sea  like  glass,  the  wind  in  pufiEs, 
and  the  wrong  way.  Still  we  slipped 
along.     What  did  it  signify?    Life  glides 


easily  in  the  Bahamas,  and  no  one  is  in  a 
hurry  except  some  newly  arrived  English- 
man. 

The  Glass  Window  is  the  great  sight  of 
Eleuthera.  One  of  the  clergy  was  going 
to  the  Cove  hard  by,  and  kindly  combined 
duty  and  pleasure  by  taking  us  in  tow. 
The  sail  is  the  quickest  part  of  the  expe- 
dition, followed  on  landing  by  a  two-mile 
walk  over  honeycomb  rock  which  defies 
every  effort  of  the  road  maker.  But  the 
sight  repays  the  labor.  The  Glass  Win- 
dow is  a  large,  rectangular  span  worn  by 
the  action  of  the  sea  through  a  mass  of 
honeycomb  rock,  giving  the  efiEect  of  a 
large  window.  There  is  some  amount  of 
danger  at  the  place,  as  a  sfbdden  wave 
sometimes  surges  up,  boiling  and  rushing 
through  the  window  from  the  chasms  fa«-* 
low.  But  as  you  look  at  the  dark  blue 
waters  of  the  outer  sea,  and  the  light  blue 
of  the  inner  basin,  you  forget  that  the  sea 
is  treacherous,  and  associations  come  to 
you  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat-races, 
of  English  crowds  and  eager  shouts  and 
eager  faces.  But  no.  This  hot  sun  can- 
not belong  to  an  English  March,  nor  was 
ever  English  footpath  at  its  roughest 
guilty  of  such  wear  and  tear  to  shoe- 
leather  as  left  one  of  our  party  almost  sole- 
less  on  her  return  home. 

Eleuthera  boasts  also  extensive  caves, 
which  are  said  to  rival  those  of  Matanzas, 
with  stalactites  and  stalagmites  for  curi- 
ous eyes,  and  guano  for  avaricious  ones ; 
but  the  writer^s  only  view  of  them  was 
from  the  stern  of  the  homeward-bound 
schooner  City  of  Nassau.  With  no  wind 
and  a  chopping  tide,  scenery  and  blue 
waters  soon  lost  their  charm.  On  and  on 
we  glided,  scarcely  moving,  with  sails  full 
set,  "a  painted  ship  on  a  painted  ocean," 
till,  at  four  o'clock  a.m.  —  twelve  hours 
later  than  our  reckoning  —  the  schooner 
crossed  the  bar,  and  in  the  stillness  of 
early  dawn  dropped  anchor  once  more  in 
Nassau  harbor. 


Brazil's  Limited  Liability  Act. —  Since 
the  Limited  Liabili^  Compan3r'8  Act  came 
into  operation  in  1862,  some  tmrty  thousand 
companies  have  been  registered,  with  a  nomi- 
nal capital  of  more  than  ;f3,ooo,ooo,ooo. 
They  have  survived  in  the  proportion  of  about 
a  third.  IIow  many  of  the  failures  have  been 
due  to  insufficient  capital  it  would,  of  course, 
be  difficult  to  approximate ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  is  a  main  cause  of  ultimate 
lic^uidation.  Brazil,  at  any  rate,  is  alive  to 
this  evil;  and  its  government  has  just  decreed 


that  no  company  shall  be  formed  of  which  the 
entire  capital  is  not  promised,  and  one-third 
actually  deposited  in  an  approved  bank.  The 
first  stipulation  seems  to  be  rather  foolish, 
offering,  as  it  does,  an  inducement  for  the 
formation  of  companies  with  too  small  a  capi- 
tal ;  but  the  principle  of  requiring  a  substan- 
tial deposit  is  wholly  admirable.  A  tenant 
who  fills  his  house  with  furniture  offers  the 
best  proof  in  his  power  that  he  has  come  to 
stay. 
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SIR   CUPID,    ETC. 


SIR  CUPID. 


Sir  Cupid  once,  as  1  have  heard, 

Determined  to  discover 
What  kind  of  man  a  maid  preferred 

Selecting  for  a  lover, 
So,  putting  on  a  soldier's  coat, 

He  talked  of  martial  glorv; 
And  from  the  way  he  talkea,  they  say, 

She  seemed  to  like  —  the  story  I 

Then,  with  a  smile  sedate  and  grim, 

He  changed  his  style  and  station, 
In  shovel  hat  and  gaiters  trim, 

He  made  his  visitation. 
He  talked  of  this,  discoursed  on  that, 

Of  Palestine  and  Hermon ; 
And  from  the  way  he  preached,  they  say, 

She  seemed  to  like  —  the  sermon ! 

Then  changed  again,  he  came  to  her 

A  roaring,  rattling  sailor, 
He  cried,  **  Yo  ho  1  I  love  you  so  I  ** 

And  vowed  he*d  never  fail  her. 
He  talked  of  star  and  compass  true. 

The  glories  of  the  ocean. 
And  from  the  way  he  sang,  they  say. 

She  seemed  to  like  —  the  notion  1 

Then  Cupid,  puzzled  in  his  mind. 

Discarded  his  disguises ; 
••  That  you  no  preference  seem  to  find. 

My  fancy  much  surprises." 
"  Wny  so  r  "  she  cried,  with  roguish  smile, 

"Why,  prithee,  why  so  stupid? 
I  do  not  care  what  garb  you  wear. 

So  long  as  you  are —  Cupid  1  " 
Temple  Bar.       FREDERIC  £.  WEATHERLY. 


TWILIGHT. 


The  mystic  twilight  shrouds  the  dying  day. 

The  wmd  sobs  through  the  rain. 
Which  falls  like  human  tears  that  must  have 
way. 

And  ceasing,  flow  again. 

The  damp  and  faded  leaves  give  forth  a  scent 

Sweet,  subtle,  but  which  blends 
With  nature's  woe,  and  adds  to  the  lament 

Of  life  that  all  life  ends. 

What  wonder  that  we,  too,  attuned  to  grief, 

To  sadness  ever  prone. 
Find  the  world's  dreary  aspect  a  relief, 

And  claim  it  for  our  own  I 

How  many  men  and  women,  even  as  I, 

Behold  the  day  depart. 
And  consecrate  its  ending  with  a  sigh 

From  an  overburdened  heart  i 

Ah,  but  God  hears  them,  friends,  our  dreams 
he  knows, 

The  yearning  that  is  pain ; 
ffe  gave  the  moaning  to  the  wind  that  blows, 

Tne  sadness  to  the  rain. 


He  gave  them,  too,  their  uses.     They  will 
bring 
Rejoicing  to  the  earth ; 
The  flowers,  the  leafy  boughs  where  glad 
birds  sing, 
The  streams  that  laugh  with  mirth. 

And  we,  whose  hopes  are  here  so  incomplete. 

Who  vainly  pine  and  brood. 
May  learn  that  disappointment  may  be  sweet, 

And  loss  our  only  good. 

There  shall  be  no  more  weeping,  we  are  told, 

Y^here  no  more  there  is  night, 
Where  he  shall  satisfy  us,  and  enfold. 

Who  is  both  love  and  light. 

Beloved,  take  courage.     All  our  sorrows  here, 

If  we  but  consecrate 
To  him,  he  will  transform  them.    Do  not  fear. 

But  pray  and  trust  and  wait. 

He  who  can  make  the  harvests  of  the  earth 

From  rain  and  sun  and  air, 
Will,  maybe,  change  to  gems  of    priceless 
worth 

Our  tears,  our  griefs,  our  care. 

Here,  night  and  day  he  in  his  wisdom  made, 

The  evening  and  the  mom ; 
Here  brightness  flickered,  light  o'er  cast  by 
shade. 

The  twilight  and  the  dawn. 

But  in  our  souls,  whatever  change  betide. 

If  we  bi^l  do  the  right, 
God  through  the  darkness  will  with  us  abide. 

And  give  us  always  light. 

Leisure  Hour.  IDA  J.  LeMON. 
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BY  THE  WATERS  OF   BABYLON." 


O  WINTER  tide,  O  winter  tide. 

Thy  coming  brings  us  sadness ; 

Afar  are  those  we  hold  most  dear, 

Here  men  are  strange,  and  skies  are  drear ; 
O  winter  tide,  O  winter  tide. 
Thy  days  are  days  of  sadness. 

O  merry  bells,  O  merry  bells. 

That  ring  a  Christmas  greeting ; 

As  through  the  air  thy  full  notes  peal. 

What  softer  feelings  o'er  us  steal : 
O  merry  bells,  O  merry  bells, 
Ring  out  a  Christmas  greeting. 

O  fairy  tide,  O  fairy  tide. 
Thy  magic  gives  men  gladness ; 
Though  bleak  the  sky,  though  chill  the  wind. 
If  hearts  be  warm,  if'friends  be  kind, 
O  Christmas  tide,  O  Christmas  tide. 
Thy  magic  gives  us  gladness. 

T.  M. 
Gottingen.  Academy. 


ALSACE-LORRAINE   IN    1890. 
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From  Tho  Westminster  Review. 
ALSACE-LORRAINE  IN  1890. 

Wb  have  beard  a  good  deal  about  the 
efficacy  of  ^  twenty  years  of  firm  and  res- 
olute government."  It  so  happens  that 
at  the  present  moment  Alsace  and  German 
Lorraine  have  completed  the  precise  term 
of  the  course  prescribed.  It  was,  there- 
fore, I  think,  no  altogether  unnatural  curi- 
osity which  prompted  me  last  summer  to 
cross  over  into  the  *' reichsland,"  in  order 
to  see  for  mvself  what  the  much-extolled 
panacea  has  done  for  conquered  provinces. 

The  trip  has  more  to  recommend  it  be- 
tides the  political  lesson  to  be  learnt.  It 
is  true,  the  German  gendarmes  make  tra\*- 
elling  rather  a  troublesome  process.  The 
whole  country  seems  under  police  surveil- 
lance. It  literally  bristles  with  spiked 
helmets.  There  are  policemen  every- 
where. You  come  upon  them  at  every 
turn,  armed  as  if  for  war,  with  a  rifle  on 
their  shoulders,  and  a  bullet  in  the  barrel 
—  fierce  of  aspect,  and  ready  to  bully  you 
as  only  German  gendarmes  can  bully. 
And  they  watch  you  with  Argus  eyes. 
'*  To  have  a  bundle  of  notes  about  you,  or 
a  tourist's  map,"  said  the  late  M.  Grad, "  is 
at  once  to  make  you  an  object  of  suspicion 
and  mistrust."  On  such  evidence  you  are 
held,  as  Habakkuk  was  by  Voltaire,  to  be 
*'  capable  de  tout  "  —  from  simple  espion- 
age up  to  high  treason.  To  carry  a 
"Murray,"!  found,  with  Alsace  still  in- 
cluded in  "  France,"  and  places  described 
by  their  French  names,  is  ten  times  worse. 
You  are  supposed  personally  to  have  re- 
fused recognition  to  the  treaty  of  Frank- 
fort. But  even  asking  for  information 
only — rather  an  excusable  proceeding, 
one  would  think,  in  a  tourist  —  is  enough 
to  stamp  ypu  a  suspicious  character.  And 
the  German  gendarmes  have  no  respect 
either  for  persons  or  for  laws.  Their  em- 
peror says  that  Englishmen  may  travel 
without  passports.  But  the  gendarme 
rules  from  his  superior  throne  that  a  pass- 
port every  traveller  must  have.  The 
emperor  hat  ordained  nothing  about 
passports  being  made  out  in  German. 
The  gendarme  sulkily  objects  that  he 
does  not  know  English  —  why  was  not 
the  passport  written  in  his  own  language  ? 
Their  emperor's  ambassador  gives  you  a 


visa,  for  which  you  pay  eleven-aod-six- 
pence.  The  gendarme  challenges  that 
visa,  and  querulously  cross-questions  j^ou : 
"  Who  is  Schmettau?"  to  wit,  the  gentle- 
man  who  has  signed  it.  All  this  hap- 
pened to  me  at  Diedenhofen.  One  is 
afraid  to  think  what  the  terrorism  must 
be  to  natives,  when  to  inoffensive  stran- 
gers it  is  so  severe. 

There  is  something  also  to  be  objected 
on  the  score  of  hotels,  the  majority  of 
which  are  not  good,  and  as  to  the  merit  of 
which  neither  Murray,  nor  Joanne,  nor 
Miindel  serves  as  a  trustworthy  guide. 
But  once  you  can  manage  to  stomach 
these  trifles,  the  country  has  plenty  to 
make  it  attractive.  The  mountains  are 
splendid.  There  are  truly  magnificent 
forests  —  forming,  according  to  M.  About, 
one-ninth  in  extent  and  one-sixth  in  value, 
of  the  entire  forest-wealth  of  undivided 
France.  There  are  interesting*  old 
churches,  and  abbeys,  and  other  historical 
monuments,  from  Druidical  times  down- 
ward. There  is  the  rich,  smiling  plain  of 
the  Rhine  — from  time  immemorial  "la 
cave  k  vin,  le  gr^nier  k  bltf,  le  garde- 
manger  des  pays  environnants."  You  can 
realize  here  what  a  Frenchman  must  feel 
at  the  thought  of  the  loss  of  so  rich  a 
possession.  Industrial  life  offers  some 
peculiar,  noteworthy  features.  And  so 
does  the  highly  perfected  system  of  prov- 
ident and  co-operative  institutions,  which 
has  been  the  making  of  the  Alsatian  work- 
ing-man—  receiving  him,  as  M.  Grad 
says,  at  his  birth  with  a  ready  welcome, 
assisting  him  through  every  incident  of 
his  toilsome  life,  and  never  withdrawing 
its  helpful  hand,  till  the  grave  closes  over 
him. 

But  with  all  these  things  I  have  at 
present  nothing  to  do.  My  business  is 
with  the  governors  and  the  governed, 
brought  together  twenty  years  ago,  not  by 
a  mutual  desire  for  union,  but  by  the 
strong  hand  of  fate.  It  was  an  interesting 
political  experiment  which  Germany  —  or 
Prussia  —  entered  upon  at  that  time,  and 
one  which  Europe  might  well  watch  with 
curiosity.  There  seemed  to  be  no  insu- 
perable obstacle  in  the  way  of  reunion,  at 
any  rate  assuming  the  employment  of  tact 
and  patience.  Germany  did  not  go  among 
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the  Alsatians  as  Prussia  had  gone  among 
her  Polish  subjects  or  among  the  people 
of  north  Slesvig  —  a  people  of  strange 
form  and  strange  language,  and  di€Eering 
from  the  invaders  in  every  point  of  habit 
and  character.  The  Germans  went  among 
a  race  of  Germans,  avowedly  Germans, 
and  glorying  in  their  German  culture 
and  descent.  It  is  an  utter  mistake  to 
suppose  that  because  the  Alsatians  are 
French  in  sentiment,  and  because  their 
townspeople  now  reply  to  leading  ques- 
tions as  is  desired,  **Je  suis  Alsacien,*' 
and  country  folk  bid  the  regulation  greet* 
ing,  drilled  into  them,  "Bon  jour"  —  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  one  little  crumb 
of  French  which  they  are  masters  of  — 
that  therefore  their  German  origin  is  to  be 
called  in  question,  or  is  distasteful  to 
themselves.  "  I  bin  Dietsch  "  is  what 
they  say.  Up  to  1870,  at  any  rate,  they 
would  have  no  "  Welsch "  innovations. 
Thoroughly  German  Goethe  found  them 
in  1770.  "Purely  German,"  German  in 
"manners,  language,  ideas,  prejudices, 
and  tiabits,"  Arthur  Young  says  that  he 
found  theqa  in.  1788.  On  a. short,  visit 
which  I  paid  to  Strassburg  in  1861, 1  could 
quite  realize  what  those  two  earlier  visitors 
must  have  seen  there.  For  below  the  thin 
stratum  of  officialism,  which  was  of  course 
completely  French,  everything  seemed  to 
me  German  in  the  Alsatian  city.  German, 
tenaciously  German,  the  French  found 
their  fellow-subjects  as  late  as  1870.  Had 
not  they  been  subjected  to  a  lavish  out- 
pouring of  ridicule  and  contempt,  on  that 
very  score,  from  the  days  when  Voltaire, 
living  among  them,  styled  them  "Iro- 
quois" and  "Hottentots,"  down  to  the 
period  of  annexation,  when  they  were 
spoken  of  in  Paris  comraiseratingly  as 
"ces  pauvres  gens  qui  ne  parlent  que 
TAllemand?"  As  recently  as  1870  the 
French  government  was  remonstrated 
with  and  urged  to"sacrifier  une  gdn^ra- 
tioo,  et  franciser,  k  tout  prix,  le  plus  vite 
possible."  Alsace  has  been  French  one 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  years,  Lorraine 
practically  longer.  And  yet,  I  am  told, 
the  two  areas,  in  which  not  only  German 
but  distinct  German  dialects  are  spoken, 
are  materially  the  same  that  they  were 
three   hundred   years  ago.     What    was 


Swabian  then  is  Swabian  now,  what  was 
Franconian  then  is  Franconian  still.  Into 
the  Swabian  districts  a  Swabian  from 
Baden  may  walk  this  very  day,  and  feel 
thoroughly  at  home  —  understand  every 
word  spoken,  and  realize  that  he  is  among 
brethren  ;  in  the  same  way  a  Franconian 
from  the  Palatinate  into  the  Franconian 
districts.  Stoeber,  the  most  representa- 
tive spokesman  in  the  world  of  letters 
whom  the  Alsatians  have  ever  had,  grew 
indignant  when  a  doubt  was  cast  upon  the 
German  descent  of  the  Alsatians.  In 
heart,  no  doubt,  he  affirmed,  we  are 
French,  "  but  in  mind,  in  culture,  in  de- 
scent, we  are  as  thoroughly  German." 
Nor  is  this  all.  Even  politically  there 
was  a  German  thread  to  take  up,  which 
had  only  been  dropped.  Politically,  the 
Alsatians  had  been  very  staunch  and  de* 
voted  Germans,  as  long  as  the  empire 
gave  them  protection.  It  was  not  their 
fault  that  they  became  French.  They 
struggled  hard  enough  against  their  fate. 
When  Monclar  threatened  Strassburg, 
they  urgently  begged  the  emperor  to  send 
regular  troops  to  support  their  little  gar- 
rison of  two  hundred  and  fifty  citizen 
soldiers  and  one  officer.  But  the  emperor 
confessed  himself  powerless.  Even  then, 
though  their  bishop,  Prince  Fuerstenberg, 
servilely  welcomed  the  invading  king, 
Louis  XIV.  —  as  bishops  will  sometimes 
do  — with  a  blasphemous  "Nunc  Dimit- 
tis,"  the  king,  in  view  of  the  German 
sympathies  clearly  manifested  by  the 
townspeople,  declared  himself  "tr^  mal 
satisfait  de  la  ville."  Strassburg  contin- 
ued on  his  black  books  on  account  of 
this  for  some  time ;  and  Schlettstadt,  to 
name  but  one  other  instance,  offended  its 
French  masters  terribly  by  its  stubborn 
Germanism. 

Here  surely  were  materials  ready  to  the 
workman's  hand,  out  of  which  to  form,  in 
course  of  time,  a  hearty  reunion  1  Twenty 
years  have  gone  by,  not  a  very  short  space 
of  time.  One  ought  to  be  able  to  observe 
now,  at  any  rate,  the  beginnings  of  results. 
Yet  it  is  but  too  plain,  from  what  one  does 
see  on  the  spot,  that  thus  far  very  little 
has  been  accomplished.  Soms  mutual 
approach,  no  doubt,  has  been  made.  Peo- 
ple cannot  live  side  by  side  for  twenty 
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years,  rub  shoulders  daily,  buy  and  sell, 
take  part  in  the  same  business  and  the 
same  amusements,  without  learaing  to  en- 
dure one  another  and  to  be  civil,  and  in 
some  sense  mutually  accommodating. 

The  Alsatians  and   Lorrains,  more  es- 
pecially in  their  '*pays  admirable,  mais 
placd  malheareusement  entre  le  marteau 
de  la  France  et  Tenclume  de  rAllemagne," 
have  had  ample  opportunities  of  learning 
to  adapt  themselves  to  new  surroundings, 
if  it  be  but,  as  one  of  their  own  mottoes 
puts  it«  to  *'endurer  pour  durer."    Any 
person  who  has  read  M.  About's  rather 
highly  colored  *' Alsace,'*  and  goes  into 
the  country  expecting   to  witness    such 
scenes  as  are  there  described,  will  find 
himself  seriously  disappointed.    Trades- 
me*n  and  waiters  do  not  decline  to  serve 
German  customers.    They  do  not  offen- 
sively look  at  those  customers' feet,  which 
M.  About  supposes  to  be  preternaturally 
large.     Alsatian  ladies  do  not  ingeniously 
arrange  their  draperies  so  as  to  exhibit 
demonstratively    the    forbidden    tricolor. 
Alsatian  lads  do  not  pass  along  the  street 
shouting  the  Marseillaise.    Woe  to  them 
if  they  did  1    And  as  for  the  German  sol- 
diers —  tabooed,  as  M.  About  will  have  it, 
like  very  lepers  —  why,  go  to  any  foire 
or  kilbi  you  like  —  the  Alsatian  calendar 
teems  with  them  —  and  you  will  be  sure 
to  see  Alsatian  beauty  smiling  upon  Ger- 
man valor  with  a  very  pretty  resignation 
indeed,   and    more    than    content   to   be 
whirled  about  on  its  sturdy  arm.    And 
this  even  in   M.  About's  own  dear  Sa- 
verne,  "  pauvre  petite  ville  trfes  frangaise." 
It  would   be  very  extraordinary  woman- 
hood indeed  which   for  twenty  years  to- 
gether could  forego  such  innocent  worship 
of  Mars,  merely  because  the  only  soldiers 
available     happened    to    be     Prussians. 
Prussians  may  be  bad,  all  bad,  like  the 
Lerians  of  old,  but  yet  a  Prussian  on  the 
spot  is  for  flirting  purposes  any  day  worth 
two  Frenchmen  at  a  distance.    So  the 
Alsatian  nymphs  for  the  time  put  their 
patriotism  in  their  pocket,  and  flirt  and 
dance  as  Goethe  describes  their  dancing 
—  **from  nine  in  the  morning  till  midnight 
or  later,"  until,  as  he  says  of  himself,  **  my 
whole  '  I '  seemed  lost  in  the  dance." 
But  all  this,  most  evidently,  means  little. 


Even  in  the  Nile,  it  is  said,  people  find  it 
politic  to  be  on  terms  with  the  alligafor. 
The  Alsatians  are  friendly  and  civil  with 
those  with  whom  they  are  daily  brought 
together ;  but  their  civility  is,  even  at  the 
present  day,  still  only  skin-deep.    Many  a 
wistful  glance  is  cast  across  the  border, 
French  papers  are  read,  French  politics 
talked.    The  French  franc  and  sou  con- 
tinue to  hold  their  own  in  local  reckoning 
against  the  German  mark  and  pfennig  — 
to  the  serious  inconvenience  of  travellers 
—  for  French  values  have  to  be  paid  in 
German  coin.    Walk  into  a  shop,  and  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  you  might  fancy 
yourself  in  France.    Place  yourself  in  a 
position  to  be  taken  for  a  spy  —  as   I 
unwittingly  did,  jotting  down  notes  in  a 
secluded  spot,  selected  for  its  shade  — 
and  you  will  And  yourself  guarded  and 
warned  by  volunteer  scouts  —  **  II  y  a  des 
postes  ici,  il  y  a  des  postes  AUemands." 
This  was  said  with  a  stealthiness  and  sly 
significance  which  plainly  spoke  of  prac- 
tice as  well  as  sympathy.    Look  at  the 
population  after  any   little   international 
"incident,"  such  as  a  frontier  squabble, 
and  you  will  at  once  discover  on  which 
side  are  their  sympathies.    I   saw  them 
excited  over  the  unexpected  encounter  of 
two  companies  of  rifles,  one  French,  the 
other  German,  on  the  frontier,  upon  the 
mountains.     ^Y^ctrai  ^fiap  was  quite  evi- 
dently in  their  minds  —  irritated  by  the 
performance,  with  truly  Prussian  tact,  of 
the  "  Watch  on  the  Rhine  "  and  "  Ich  bin 
ein  Preusse,"  by  the  regimental  bands  in 
their  streets.    And  then  there  is  the  /Su 
nationaie,      I   happened  to  be  near  the 
frontier  on  July  14th.     In  fact,  I  crossed 
over,  like  a  good  many  others,  but  not  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  partook  of  the  hos- 
pitality of  a  miserable  cafitier  who,  right 
on  the  border,  had  made  broad  his  tri- 
color.   Fellow-travellers  that  day  told  me 
with  glee  that  they,  although  annexed  Ger- 
mans, had  crossed  likewise,  and  if  it  were 
only  to  pull  out  their  flasks,  and  take  a 
hearty  draught  of "  kirsch  "  on  French  soil 
to  the  welfare  of  the  republic  — j^Mr^MiVf^ 
at  any  rate  they  must  do  to  betoken  their 
attachment.   Evidently  the  Alsatians  trust 
in  France  still,  notwithstanding  her  de- 
feats on  their  own  battlefields.    And  evi- 
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dently  under  a  yoke  which  wrings  their 
withers,  they  have  not  given  up  hoping 
for  relief  from  the  West.  Their  part  of 
the  world  has  seen  so  many  changes,  the 
wheel  has  gone  round  so  often,  that  it 
seems  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
it  may  go  round  once  more.  '*  We  do 
not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  deceived,*'  one 
very  civil-spoken  official  told  me.  "In 
tongue  our  neighbors  are  German,  in 
heart  we  know  them  to  be  thoroughly 
French." 

The  question  naturally  suggesting  it- 
self is :  What  has  kept  them  so  ?  That 
after  twenty  years  of  government  —  con- 
scientious, painstaking  government,  evi- 
dently intended  to  be  good  —  Germans 
ruling  over  Germans  should  have  no  bet- 
ter results  to  show,  must  be  surprising^ 
indeed  to  an  impartial  observer.  The 
Germans  do  not  pretend  to  hold  Alsace  by 
so  highly  responsible  a  tenure  as  that  by 
which  not  long  ago  Mr.  Gladstone  ex- 
plained us  to  be  holding  India  —  namely, 
the  understanding  that  our  rule  should  be 
for'. the  benefit  of  the  governed.  Emperor 
William  took  Alsace  because  he  wanted 
the  strong  frontier.  Of  course  he  was 
quite  within  his  right  in  doing  so.  He 
was  entitled  to  safeguard  his  dominions 
against  fresh  attacks  —  such  as  those  for 
which  Alsace,  itself  wrongfully  captured, 
had  been  only  too  often  used  as  a  conven- 
ient sallyport.  Even  so,  he  has  not  recov- 
ered nearly  all  the  territory  which  France 
had  at  various  times,  generallv  without  a 
good  pretext,  taken  from  his  country. 
Frankfort  has  not  nearly  made  up  for 
"  Nimm  weg,"  "  Reiss  weg,"and  the  other 
German  capitulations.  The  emperor's 
conquest  was  purely  military  and  prima- 
rily selfish.  But  the  Germans  went  into 
Alsace  avowedly  as  kinsmen  coming 
among  kinsmen.  They  scolded  the  Alsa- 
tians for  flying  in  the  face  of  nature,  and 
being  so  French.  They  prevented  all  that 
they  could  from  leaving  the  country,  by 
objecting  to  "options."  They  made 
promises  of  good  government.  By  all 
this  they  incurred  obligations  of  some 
sort,  to  govern  their  new  subjects,  not 
only  with  justice,  but  with  something  like 
kindness.  They  have  unquestionably  en- 
deavored to  benefit  the  province  in  some 
way.  They  have  striven  zealously  to  de- 
velop its  material  resources  —  for  which, 
after  the  losses  brought  on  by  the  war, 
there  was,  unfortunately,  but  too  much 
room.  But  the  general  result  shows  —  as 
its  details  show  —  that  they  have  failed 
to  grasp  the  true  nature  of  the  task  laid 
upon  them,  and  to  understand  the  spirit 


by  which,  when  once  estranged,  provinces 
can  be  reclaimed  for  Germany. 

There  is  the  less  excuse  for  this,  since 
the  French  before  them  had  fallen  into  no 
such  error,  but  had  in  many  respects  set 
them  a  capital  example.     It  is  the  fashion 
in  Germany  to  disparage  everything  that 
is  done  by  France,  more  especially  in  Al- 
sace.     But  in   Alsace  the   French  have 
evidently  succeeded    vastly  better   than 
the  Germans  —  hitherto.     Their  conduct 
is  matter  of  history.      They   found   the 
local  population  decidedly  unfriendly  and 
unwilling  to  be  made  French.     But  they 
did  not  on  that  account  withdraw  from 
them  political  rights,  and  treat  them  as  a 
subjugated  people.     It  is  true,  they  perse- 
cuted the  Protestants  most  inexcusably. 
And  hence  the  rather  large  emigration  of 
the  time,  which  would  have  been  larger 
still  had  it  been  allowed  free  course.     But 
even  on  this  matter  Louis  XIV.,  autocrat 
that  he  was,  permitted  himself  to  be  re- 
monstrated with  —  not  without  eflEect  —  by 
the  town   councils  —  who  would    find    it 
difiicult  at  the  present  day  to  act  as  cham- 
pions of  their  nation  against  the  German 
authorities.     But  that  was  practically  the 
only  mistake  the  French  made.     The  one 
thing  which  was  needful,  to  turn  these  re- 
luctant Germans  into  willing  Frenchmen, 
even  the  ministers  of  Bourbon  kings  read- 
ily understood.    '*  In   one  important  re- 
spect," says  Professor  Freeman,  "  France 
has  much  less  to  answer  for  than  other 
conquering  States.  A  province  conquered 
by  France  has  always  been  really  incorpo- 
rated into  France;  no  French  concjuests 
have  ever  been  kept  in  the  condition  of 
subject  dependencies ;    their  inhabitants 
have  at  once  been  admitted  to  the  rights 
and  wrongs,  the  good  and  evil  fortunes  of 
Frenchmen,  and  they  have  had  every  ca- 
reer offered  by  the  French  monarchy  at 
once  opened  to  them.     Here  is  the  secret 
of  French  success.    Against  the  enlight- 
ened measures  of  Colbert,  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  Alsatian  industrial  prosper- 
ity, against  the  wise  concessions  made  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  destroyed  agriculture, 
against  the  beneficial  reforms  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  law  and  government,  the 
Germans  m^y  have  to  set  their  own  useful 
measures  of  to-day,  though  these  do  not 
as  yet  in  their  effects  go  nearly  the  same 
length.    Against  the  free  admission  of  the 
subject  Alsatians    to    citizen    rights,    to 
equality  with  those  who  were  made  their 
fellow-subjefcts,  to  trust  and  a  hearty  wel- 
conie,  against  the  one  great  measure  which 
knitted  their  hearts  to  those  of  France, 
they  have  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  to 
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show.  I  am  not  drawing  a  picture  from  im- 
agination. You  may  read  a  long  catalogue 
of  the  good  efiFects  of  French  rule  in  the 
history  of  the  German  Alsatian,  Strobel. 
Lorenz  and  Scherer,  likewise  Germans, 
say:  **  Where  was  there  another  govern- 
ment which  heaped  similar  benefits  upon 
a  nation?  It  was  as  if  a  new  world  had 
opened  to  the  Alsatians*  view."  Of 
course,  governing  on  such  principles,  the 
French  were  not  driven  to  rely  exclusively 
upon  their  own  alien  officers.  They  found 
those  most  useful  of  allies,  natives,  to  help 
them  in  their  work.  Where  is  an  Urich 
Obrecht  now,  or  a  Klinglin?  Where  is 
an  Alsatian  ** praetor"  of  Strassburg? 
The  benefits  conferred  by  the  monarchv 
were  followed  up  by  the  Revolution,  whicn 
was  felt  to  be  "glorious"  nowhere  so 
much  as  in  Alsace.  With  what  absorbing 
spirit  and  enthusiasm  the  Alsatians  threw 
themselves  into  that  movement  —  that  we 
may  judge  from  the  eloquent  writings 
of  Erckmann-Chatrian.  The  Place  des 
Vosges  in  Paris,  so  christened  in  1800 
in  honor  of  the  Alsatians,  on  the  ground 
that  they  had  made  sacrifices  beyond  any 
other  province  for  the  cause  ot  French 
independence  and  freedom,  still  remains  a 
memorial  to  their  devotion  of  that  day. 
The  Revolution  has  proved  the  great  con- 
necting link,  joining  Alsace  firmly  to 
France.  The  Napoleonic  era,  with  its 
brilliant  train  of  victories,  succeeded; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  race  of 
born  soldiers, among  whom  "every  village 
produced  its  general,"  were  carried  away 
by  the  martial  fever.  This  formed  one 
more  link,  though  nothing  like  the  one 
established  by  the  Revolution.  But  the 
decisive  step  was  taken  before,  when 
France  opened  her  arms  freely  to  Alsace, 
put  aside  questions  of  distrust,  renounced 
her  right  of  conquest,  and  frankly  invited 
the  Alsatians  to  become  French.  It  was 
the  best  course  which  they  could  have 
adopted.  Alsace  —  German,  resisting, 
obstinate,  as  at  first  she  was — became 
French  as  she  was  bidden.  And  she 
learned  to  find  that  under  French  rule  she 
was  accorded  liberties  which  under  the 
two-headed  eagle  she  could  never  have 
dreamt  of,  and  which  made  her  proudly  — 
German  writers  admit  that  —  look  down 
upon  her  neighbors  further  eastward,  who 
enjoyed  no  such  privileges.  To  relinquish 
such  a  position  as  this,  to  go  down  into  a 
state  of  bondage  like  the  present  —  let  us 
hope  that  it  is  only  temporary  — is  like 
plunging  from  Italian  sunshine  into  a 
November  fog.  It  is  no  wonder  that  it 
chilled  Alsatian  hearts.  I 


But  let  us  see  bow  the  Germans  in  their 
turn  dealt  with  their  conquered  provinces 
—  not  in  the  hour  of  conquest,  but  during 
the  first  twenty  years  of  their  rule.    They 
came  into  Alsace  as  into  a  transatlantic 
colony,  not  only  with  their  own  army  — 
that  was  but  natural  —  but  with  their  own 
foreign  principles  of  government,  their 
own  staff  of  administrators,  judges,  every- 
thing.   They  took  possession  completely, 
as  an  occupying  alien  force.     It  seemed 
as  if  the  foreign  hook  was  to  be  thrust 
firmly  into  the  Alsatian  nose,  and  that 
Alsace — impoverished  as  it  was  at  the 
time  — was  to  be  exploited  for  the  benefit 
of  those  lawyers  and  civil  servants,  those 
landraths  and  police  officers,  for  whom  no 
berths  could  be  found  at  home.    Germans 
like  the  **  reichsland  "  as  a  garrison,  and 
there  were  plenty  of  applications  for  ap- 
pointments.    My  rather  minute  inquiries 
brought  me  into  contact  with  a  considera- 
ble number  of  the  administrative  staiff. 
Most  courteous  and  obliging  I  found  those 
gentlemen,    without    exception ;   more  — 
able,  and  sincerely  bent  upon  serving  the 
country  well  within  their  respective  prov- 
inces.    But  never  a  single  Alsatian  have 
I  come  across  in  any  of  the  higher  berths. 
The  German  emperor  has  recently  been 
made  to  hold  out  a  prospect  of  some  Al- 
satians being   employed.     Well,  that   is 
something.    But  the  concession  comes  a 
trifle  late,  and  it  goes  a  very  short  way. 
It  serves  the  purpose  of  showing  to  what 
extent  foreign  administration  has  up  to 
the  end  of  twenty  years  been  pushed. 
The  Alsatians  are  allowed,  so  to  speak, 
no  interest  in  their  own  country.    They 
are  permitted  to  eat,  drink,  trade,  and  pay 
taxes,  for  the  benefit  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ing staff  forced  upon  them.    But  that  is 
practically  all.     It  is  true  that  they  have 
some  sort  of  popular  representation.    And 
see  how  they  use  it  I    The  statistical  re- 
turns published  by  authority  show  that  at 
elections    for    the    imperial    Parliament,* 
where  the  handful  of  Alsatian  deputies 
have  no  power  save  to  protest,  the  province 
returns  what  we  should  call  Nationalists 
by  overwhelming  majorities.    At  elections 
for  inferior  bodies,  whose  political  power 
is  #fiV,  there  are  large  and  growing  absten- 
tions.   Apart  from  that,  Alsatians  are  laid 
under  all  sorts  of  disqualifications,  and 
prohibitions,  and  bans.    They  may  — in- 
deed, they  must  —  serve  in  the  German 
army,  but  not  with  any  sense  of  satisfac- 
tion.   Anything  calculated  to  create  an 
esprit  de  corps  or  to  fire  them  with  an  en- 
thusiasm not  strange  to  them — anything 
that  could   make  them  feel  the  glory  of 
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military  life,  so  dear  to  Alsatians  —  is  ab- 
solutely tabooed.  The  conscripts  are 
drafted  away  into  Germaa  regiments, 
placed  as  units  practically  under  supervi- 
sion of  their  comrades,  admitted  to  noth- 
ing but  the  drudgery  of  service,  and 
permitted  no  distinction  save  that  of 
supplementing  the  —  to  them  —  insuffi- 
cient rations  by  regular  supplies  from 
home.*  Alsatians  must  not  allow  their 
children  to  learn  French,  nor  send  their 
sons  to  school  out  of  the  country,  where 
they  might  learn  it.  They  are  placed  under 
restrictions  in  their  movements,  under 
stringent  provisions  as  to  passports. 
These  provisions  work  with  excessive 
harshness  and  are,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
resented  very  keenly.  That  is  really  but 
one  item  in  a  perfect  apparatus  of  distrust- 
ful supervision  which,  to  a  stranger,  is 
perfectly  appalling.  One  appears,  on  en- 
tering the  country,  to  be  moving  into  an 
atmosphere  of  palpable  suspicion  ^-^^une 
veritable  dpidemie  de  snup^on,'*  Grad 
calls  it.  And  Grad,  though  a  French 
sympathizer,  is  allowed  to  have  been  a 
fair-minded  man.  There  is  distrust  every- 
where. It  seems  scarcely  credible  that, 
on  being  referred  by  a  departmental  chief, 
for  information  on  a  particular  cottage- 
industry,  to  a  large  manufacturer,  I  was 
at  the  same  time  carefully  cautioned : 
'*  But  you  must  not  be  seen  going  into 
that  man's  house.  For  he  is  known  as  a 
French  sympathizer,  and  to  be  seen  with 
him  would  get  you  into  trouble."  Even  a 
safe  conduct  from  this  all-but-minister-of- 
state  would  not  protect  me !  On  such 
principles  is  Alsace  governed.  The  re- 
sult is  what  might  have  been  expected. 

But  I  ought  to  say  just  one  word  about 
the  hardships  just  alluded  to.  They  are 
acutely  felt  —  even  in  thoroughly  German 
quarters,  where  the  authorities  would 
scarcely  look  for  a  sense  of  grievance.  I 
know,  because  people  have  told  me  them- 
selves, and  not  in  one  case  only. 

The  prohibition  of  the  use  of  the  French 
language  at  school  seems  as  ridiculous  in 
policy  as  it  is  harsh  in  application.  French 
is  necessary  in  Alsace.  The  Germans 
admit  that,  by  sending  by  preference  offi- 
cials into  the  province  who  are  masters  of 
French.  The  Alsatians  are  aware  that  in 
Germany  proper  there  is  no  such  limita- 
tion on  instruction.  '*  We  are  actually 
worse  ofiE  than  they  are  in  Germany,  in 
respect  of  what  is  to  us  half  a  native 
tongue.**  The  prohibition  altogether  de- 
feats its  object  —  because  it  positively 
drives  people,  whom  their  inclination 
would  otherwise  prompt  to  speak  German, 


into  the  use  of  French  at  home,  for  the 
benefit  of  their  children.  And  it  makes 
people  —  even  of  small  means  —  send 
their  daughters -to  school  in  France*- 
their  sons  they  must  not  send,  or  they 
would  —  at  an  expense  which  they  resent 
as  a  tax.  So,  instead  of  Germanizing  the 
population,  the  provision  actually  French- 
ifies  them.  The  French  government  — 
which  would  have  had  some  excuse  for 
such  a  measure  —  proceeded  on  very  dif- 
ferent lines.  It  never  prohibited  German. 
It  was  told  by  the  priests  that  it  must  not. 
M.  About  makes  out  that  that  was  because 
the  priest  did  not  wish  their  congregations 
to  read  Voltaire.  That  is  nonsense.  Vol- 
taire was  probably  never  in  their  thoughts. 
In  Roman  Catholic  countries  the  Roman 
clergy  may  be  accepted  as  very  safe 
guides  to  the  popular  mind.  They  cannot 
ensconce  themselves  behind  their  freehold 
livings  and  snap  their  fingers  at  the  popu- 
lace. They  must  keep  in  touch  and  sym- 
pathy with  it.  In  Alsace  they  knew  that 
to  advise  differently,  to  allow  themselves 
to  be  made  to  preach  and  teach  in  French, 
would  lose  them  all  the  hold  which  they 
had  on  their  fiocks.  Hence  their  advice, 
which  was  against  French,  under  a  French 
government.  Now,  under  a  German,  they 
are  in  favor  of  French — on  the  same 
principle  —  which  shows  how  the  wind 
has  shifted. 

To  the  conscription  for  the  German  army 
the  Alsatians  have  not  even  yet  become 
reconciled.  No  wonder.  While  they 
must  look  for  that  sympathy  from  neigh- 
bors which  is  a  necessary  to  human  be- 
ings, but  which  they  do  not  meet  with 
among  Germans,  to  France,  that  is  no 
more  than  natural,  even  were  not  service 
bereft  of  all  its  satisfaction.  Some  non- 
bellicose  Alsatians  charge  the  German 
government  in  the  matter— on  what  seem 
fair  grounds  —  with  a  gross  blunder.  **  Of 
course,*'  they  say,  *Mf  our  boys  must 
serve,  we  would  sooner  have  them  serve 
in  France.  But  much  rather  still  would 
we  have  them  not  serve  at  all.  Had  Ger- 
many in  1871  exempted  all  Alsatians  born 
French  from  service,  she  would  have  had 
half  the  population  on  her  side.**  It  is 
just  possible  she  might  have  done  better 
still.  For  had  she  made  exemption  from 
conscription  in  Alsace  dependent  upon  a 
fixed  limit  in  French  armaments,  conti- 
nental tax-payers  might  have  been  spared 
some  of  their  money,  and  Europe  one  or 
two  war  scares.  And  Alsace  would  have 
been  content.  France  dared .  not  have 
given  Germany  a  pretext  for  recruiting  in 
the  provinces  in  which  the  French   de< 
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sired  to  retain,  not  to  estrange,  sympa- 
thies. They  are  very  good  hands  at 
keeping  political  accounts,  these  Alsa- 
tians. You  can  find  no  on^  now  among 
them  to  say  a  good  word  for  Napoleon 
III.  —  "  who  has  betrayed  us.*'  Even  the 
empress  does  not  escape  reproach.  **  The 
empress,'*  said  a  thoroughly  patriotic  Al- 
sacienne  to  me,  '*must  be  a  downright 
bad  woman.*'  I  protested  against  this 
sweeping  indictment.  "  No,  we  know 
very  well,  it  was  she  who  caused  the  war, 
which  brought  us  into  servitude." 

But  of  all  the  measures  calculated  to 
keep  alive  sore  feelings  without  accom- 
plishing any  useful  effect,  the  provision 
relating  to  passports,  coupled  with  the 
barring  of  the  frontiers  against  **  optants  " 
is  about  the  most  efiEective.  Its  hardship 
is  felt  in  almost  every  hamlet.  And  it 
seems  such  a  senseless  measure,  so  de- 
liberately cruel  1  I  know  it  is  relaxed  one 
little  jot  from  time  to  time  —  on  paper. 
But  kreisdi  rectors  and  gendarmes  are  al- 
lowed a  considerable  latitude  in  the  appli- 
cation. **  Optants  ^*  forbidden  to  visit  their 
properties  (which  are  much  depreciated  in 
consequence),  sons  prohibited  from  seeing 
their  dying  mothers,  helpless  old  men, 
with  nobody  left  above  ground  to  care  for, 
turned  back  when  they  ask  leave  to  visit 
their  wives'  and  children's  graves  — even 
a  poor  old  negress  has  been  sent  some 
thousands  of  miles  home  to  her  colony 
.when  coming  to  visit  a  family  with  whom 
she  had  been  as  nurse  —  the  cases  are 
plentiful,  and  they  are  just  of  the  nature 
which  appeals  most  to  human  sympathv. 
**  Is  old  So^nd-so  likely  to  do  mischief  ? 
and  poor  So-and-so?*^  Unfortunately, 
German  bureaucrats  reck  not  of  reasons. 
The  letter  is  the  god  they  swear  by.  The 
letter  says :  •*  Thou  shalt  not "  —  with  the 
objects  of  the  prohibition  they  have  noth- 
ing to  do.  That  is  just  where  the  French 
rule,  with  all  its  defects,  sat  so  much 
lighter  upon  the  country.  It  was  tem- 
pered by  human  feeling. 

It  seems  as  if  the  German  government 
was  bent  upon  wholly  breaking  the  will 
of  the  Alsatians,  as  a  trainer  breaks  the 
will  of  a  dog.  It  is  not  enough  that  they 
accept  the  new  state  of  things.  Many  of 
them  would  do  that  now,  and  might  easily 
be  led  up  to  a  kinder  feeling.  It  is  as  if 
they  were  to  be  made  to  feel  the  full 
weight  of  the  German  power  of  worrying, 
in  order  to  be  thoroughly  cowed.  It  is  not 
enough  that,  like  Chlodwig,  they  bow  their 
neck,  and  agree  to  worship  what  they  have 
burnt  They  are  not  to  be  trusted  till 
they  have  utterly  burnt  what  they  have 


hitherto  worshipped  —  their  past  history, 
their  a£Eections,  their  very  selves.  If  that 
is  not  what  their  rulers,  aim  at  —  it  is  what 
they  have  made  the  Alsatians  believe  that 
they  intend.  After  twenty  years,  surely 
some  relaxation  might  have  been  made, 
some  advance  should  have  been  prac- 
ticable, some  beginning  of  a  show  of  trust 
there  ought  to  be. 

I  must  just  say  a  few  words  about  the 
material  losses  which  the  conquered  prov- 
ince has  suffered,  and,  in  justice,  about 
the  efforts  which  the  German  government 
is  honestly  making  to  provide  some  repa- 
ration. 

Of  course,  annexation  dealt  a  very  se- 
vere blow  to  that  wonderfully  developed 
industrial  prosperity  which  made  Alsace 
so  rich.  For  its  wares  were  designed  for 
the  French  market;  they  excelled  in 
quality,  for  which  Germans  do  not  pay  as 
dearly  as  French  people  do.  Twenty 
years  have  not  nearly  sufficed  to  repair 
this  loss.  The  German  authorities  say  it 
is  because  Alsatian  industry  will  not  act 
upon  their  advice,  and  adapt  itself  to  the 
German  market.  That  may  be.  The  loss 
is  beyond  dispute.  The  trade  of  Metz  I 
found  ruined,  and  Metz  was  a  thriving 
town  once.  ''The  old  Messins,"  said  a 
commercial  traveller  from  German  Rhine- 
land  to  me  —  under  the  shadow  of  that 
cathedral  which  Quicherat  places  in  the 
same  category  with  St.  Ouen  —  *'  hate  us. 
And  they  are  right.  I  say  it  as  a  German. 
We  have  all  but  ruined  them."  Among 
the  minor  industries  more  or  less  dam- 
aged, the  manufacture  of  woollen  socks, 
to  be  worn  in  sabots,  may  serve  as  an 
example.  That  industry  used  to  employ 
about  twelve  thousand  hands.  It  is  now 
all  but  extinct.  Another  interest  very 
hardly  hit  is  that  of  innkeepers  and  the 
liquor  trade  generally.  The  hotels  have 
suffered  severely.  It  takes  no  particularly 
large  hotel  to  be  still  ;£6oo,  jQSoo,  or 
;^i,ooo  a  year  short  in  its  takings.  I  have 
heard  the  same  complaint  in  the  Black 
Forest.  The  French  came  and  spent 
money.  The  Germans  do  things  *'  on  the 
cheap."  The  liquor  interest  has  been 
hurt  chiefly  by  new  taxation.  M.  About 
makes  out  that  Germany  is  paying  the 
Alsatians  a  bribe  by  taxing  them  lightly. 
Never  was  partisan  assertion  less  founded. 
'*  They  have  taken  off  no  old  tax  ;  but 
they  have  added  more  than  one  new  one." 
The  liquor  tax  payable  formerly  out  of 
profits,  is  now  collected  in  advance. 
There  is  a  new  license  tax,  a  new  tax  on 
the  removal  of  liquor  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  a  door  and  window  tax.    And 
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private  diBtiiliog  for  home  consumption, 
formerly  free,  is  made  taxable.  That  is  an 
unpopular  measure,  because  the  Alsatians 
dearly  love  their  marc  de  raisins.  To 
the  cultivator,  the  abolition  of  the  tobacco 
monopoly  is  a  serious  blow.  That  mo- 
nopoly, whatever  its  economic  defects, 
was  a  veritable  god-send  to  the  peasants. 
They  got  a  good  price  for  their  produce  ; 
they  knew  beforehand  by  the  government 
tariff  what  they  would  get,  and  they  got 
it  just  at  the  time  when  they  most  wanted 
it.  The  government  officers  held  a  regular 
tobacco  audit  in  the  autumn,  when  they 
took  over  the  leaves  and  paid  the  money 
down.  Of  course  the  bargain  was  duly 
wetted  at  a  convivial  gathering.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  abolition,  the  land  under 
tobacco  in  Alsace-Lorraine  has  shrunk  by 
more  than  half,  and  is  still  dwindling. 
To  the  landed  proprietors  annexation  has 
proved  a  ruinous  business.  Property 
continues  depreciated.  At  Gdrardmer,  I 
sat  at  dinner  next  to  a  lady  whose  uncle 
had,  in  1854  or  thereabouts  —  at  his  mar- 
riage—  bought  for  a  round  million  of 
francs  an  estate  in  Lorraine  which  the 
German  emperor  the  other  day,  I  am  told, 
secured  for  a  hundred  thousand.  While 
I  was  at  Colmar,  a  gentleman  there  bought 
for  bis  sister  an  entire  convent  (secular- 
ized)—  large  buildings,  vineyards,  and 
extensive  grounds  —  very  accessible,  and 
capable,  he  tol4  me,  of  maintaining  from 
its  produce  a  family  of  fair  social  position 
—  for  not  more  than  eleven  thousand 
francs,  that  is,  a  little  more  than  ;f400. 

So  much  for  the  losses.  The  catalogue 
is,  of  course,  far  from  complete.  As  re- 
gards  new  measures  for  the  development 
of  local  resources,  I  must  do  the  Ger- 
mans the  justice  to  say  that  they  are  most 
active  and  judicious,  even  under  discour- 
agement. They  would  gladly  do  more. 
But  Alsatian  industry,  they  say,  will  not 
be  helped.  So  they  have  had  to  content 
themselves,  in  respect  of  industry,  with 
constructing  water  reservoirs,  on  a  large 
scale  and  a  great  cost,  to  the  undoubted 
benefit  of  the  country.  But  they  have 
spent  something  like  twenty-five  millions 
sterling  on  railways,  besides  most  unfairly 
diverting  traffic  to  Alsace  from  Baden. 
They  have  made  capital  roads,  sadly 
needed,  all  over  the  country.  They  are 
spending  ;f45o,ooo  on  widening  and  deep- 
ening canals.  They  have  opened  their 
purses  freely  to  popular  education. 
Among  other  things,  they  cause  girls  to 
receive  instruction  in  domestic  work. 
They  have  greatly  improved  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  forests,  neglected  under  the 


empire,  and  bid  fair  to  make  that  property 
worth  half  as  much  again  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time.  They  have  made  ;£4,- 
000,000  availjible  —  a  most  acceptable 
boon  —  for  loans  to  small  tradesmen, 
peasants,  and  the  like,  who  were  previously 
at  the  merc^  of  the  village  Jews,  a  thor- 
oughly objectionable  class  in  Alsace. 
They  are  doing  much-  for  agriculture  and 
viticulture.  By  a  new  law  they  have  en- 
abled small  proprietors  to  combine  for 
purposes  of  subsoil  drainage  and  im- 
provements, both  of  which  were  sadly 
needed,  but  were  quite  impossible  under 
French  rule. 

I  might  tell  of  more.  No  charge  can 
be  preferred  against  the  government  on 
the  score  of  remissness  in  respect  of 
material  improvements.  But  what  are 
they  —  the  tithing  of  mint,  anise,  and 
cummin  —  in  comparison  with  the  weight- 
ier matters  of  government  ?  Constructing 
water  reservoirs  is  one  thing,  according 
civil  rights  and  winning  hearts  is  quite 
another.  In  this  matter  the  government 
has  sadly  failed,  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  we  see  what  we  do  see  —  a  law  dis- 
trusted, bearing  on  the  whole  of  its  face 
the  stamp  of  conquest,  of  subjugation,  of 
practically  martial  law,  and,  therefore,  dis- 
content and  disaffection.     If 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  frown 
On  those  who  smile  upon  us, 

as  impossible  is  it  to  smile  on  those  who, 
never  relax  their  features  from  a  scowling 
frown. 

The  fatal  mistake  was  made  when  it  was 
decided  that  Alsace-Lorraine  should  be 
governed  directly  from  Berlin.  That 
meant  placing  it  under  Prussia.  And  with 
all  their  rather  overpowering  efficiency 
the  Prussians  are  the  last  nation  in  the 
world  to  accommodate  themselves  to  other 
people *s  ways.  To  the  ways  of  the  Alsa* 
tians  they  can  accommodate  themselves 
as  little  as  a  dog  can  to  the  ways  of  a  cat. 
With  the  military  uniform  into  which 
their  government  puts  them,  they  don  a 
military  spirit,  which  is  exceedingly  effec- 
tive in  maintaining  discipline,  but  not  by 
any  means  a  quality  to  propitiate  people 
with*  Their  own  king,  the  late  Emperor 
William,  volunteered  the  statement  pub- 
lished in  his  correspondence  with  General 
Natzmer :  Our  officers  have  a  curious 
knack  of  making  themselves  disliked. 
Certainly  with  the  Alsatians  they  have 
succeeded  in  this  admirablv. 

Under  the  old  empire  w}iat  would  have 
been  done  with  Alsace-Lorraine  is  this. 
It  would  ha\'e  been  assigned  a   regular, 
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const! tutioDal,  and  recognized  place  in  the 
empire,  as  a  State,  or  part  of  a  State, 
having  its  own  prince  on  the  spot,  who 
would  have  governed  it  by 'means  of  its 
own  men  and  in  its  own   way  —  always 
subject  to  the  supremacy  of  the  empire. 
It  makes  a  great  difiEerence  whether  a 
country  has  its  own  prince,  whose  interest 
is  identified  with  that  of  the  people,  who 
is  a  permanent,  accessible  chief — ^or  a 
deputy,  sent  with   limited   powers  from 
somewhere    else.      Personal    feeling    is 
bound  to  claim  a  place  in  a  prince's  rela- 
tions with  his  subjects.    The  mere  glitter 
of  his  court  and  presence  of  his  person 
does  something.    We  know  how  devoted 
were  the  Lorrains  to  their  dukes,  and  what 
a  happy  effect  the  reign  of  their  mere 
warming-pan  sovereign,    King  Stanislas, 
bad  in  bridging  over  the  gulf  of  political 
transition.     Had   Prince   Bismarck  even 
only   sent  a    warming-pan    Stanislas    to 
Strassburg,  such  as  Louis  Quinze  had  the 
wisdom   to  send  to  Nancy!    The   most 
natural  proceeding  of  course  would  have 
been  for  Alsace  to  be  incorporated  with 
the    country  of  nos  tons  voisins  of  Ba- 
den.     The  two  peoples    are    one    bone 
and  one  flesh;  their  language,  their  man- 
ners, their  ideas  are  identical.     And  the 
grand  duke  is  almost  as  popular  in  Al- 
sace as  he  is  in  Baden.     But  to  this  nat- 
ural   solution    Berlin    raised   objections. 
Alsace-Lorraine   had   been   won   by  the 
wA^/^  empire.    The  whole  empire  accord- 
ingly must  share  in  the  prize.    The  same 
scruples    were  allowed  no  place  a   few 
months    ago,  when    Heligoland    was  ac- 
quired likewise  by  all  Germany,  and  in 
exchange    for    claims    in  Africa    which, 
whether  good  or  bad,  were  the  claims  of 
ail   Germany.    Nothing   was    said  then 
about    **  reichsland.'*       Heligoland    was 
tacked  on  to  Schleswig-Holstein,  which 
Schleswig-Holstein    is  part   of    Prussia. 
Under  the  influence  of  Prussia's  objec- 
tion, Alsace  was  in  1871  not  handed  over 
to  Baden,  but  was,  with  a  striking  depart- 
ure from   the   spirit  of  the  old  empire, 
employed  for  the  creation  of  an  entirely 
new  species  of  political  body,  a  nonde- 
script thing,  termed  "reichsland."    But 
the  spirit  of  the  old  empire  has  in  reality 
very  little  to  do  with  the  new.     For  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  ruler  of  the  latter  has 
evidently  not  fallen  the  mantle    of   the 
Charleses  and  the  Henrys,  but  of  acquisi- 
tive and  aggrandizing  France.    It  is  curi- 
ous to  follow  the  parallel  between   the 
growth  of  little   Carolingia  and  of  little 
Brandenburg.     It  may  all  be  for  the  best ; 
I   merely    note    the  fact.     By  force,  by  I 


craft,  by  suzerainty  claimed  over  vassals, 
which  vassals  were  afterwards  cleared  out 
of  the  way,  both  have  by  degrees  built  up 
a  solid,  powerful  —  and  not  a  federated 
empire.  And  both  of  course  are,  or  were, 
military,  conquering  powers.  Normandy, 
Brittany,  Provence,  and  so  on  —  in  Ger- 
many—  have  all  been  captured.  Aqui- 
taine  has  not  yet  been  incorporated,  but  it 
is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  imagination  to 
picture  the  Bretigny  of  Nicolsburg  fol- 
lowed in  due  course  by  a  "capitulation  of 
Bordeaux.*'  The  German  States  still  have 
their  vassal  princes.  But  that  arrange- 
ment need  not  be  designed  forever.  Al- 
ready people  are  asking  "cui  bono?"  If 
the  larger  half  of  Saxony,  annexed  in  1815, 
can  be  satisfactorily  governed  by  a  Prus- 
sian "  president,"  why  should  the  smaller 
half,  half  annexed  in  1866,  permanently 
require  a  king?  If  Hanover  and  the 
Hessian  electorate  can  be  governed  from 
Berlin,  why  not  the  other  Hesse  and  the 
Thuringian  duchies?  It  would  be  much 
cheaper  to  do  without  these  princes.  And 
it  would  materially  consolidate  the  union. 
"  We  are  united,"  argued  a  leading  Ger- 
man paper  some  years  ago,  '*  but  we  are 
no\  perfectly  united.  Were  we  perfectly 
united,  we  should  be  like  the  English,  one 
people  with  one  crown."  There  has  been 
mediatizing  of  German  princes  ere  now, 
why  should  there  not  be  mediatizing 
again? 

What  is  felt  is,  that  in  Alsace-Lorraine 
a  political  experiment  is  being  made,  not 
at  all  to  the  liking  or  profit  of  Alsatians 
and  Lotharingians,  but  of  very  important 
bearing  on  the  future  destinies  of  Ger- 
many. The  object  seems  to  be,  to  dem- 
onstrate that  a  country  may  be  governed, 
and  e£Eectually  governed,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  a  local  sovereign.  What  is 
possible  in  Alsace  ought  to  be  possible 
also  in  Baden,  and  Wuerttemberg,  and 
Saxony,  though  time  may  have  to  be  left 
for  its  application. 

If  this  suggestion  is  correct,  the  Alsato- 
Lotharingians  have  doubly  cause  to  com- 
plain of  the  hardships  inflicted  on  them. 
They  have  been  made  needlessly  to  su£Eer, 
and  the  result  is  what  might  have  been 
expected.  Though  twenty  years  have 
passed  since  their  annexation,  Ihanks  to 
a  rule  which,  with  all  its  good  intentions, 
all  its  excellent  work  in  detail,  has  wholly 
failed  to  appeal  to  their  affections,  has 
given  them  absolutely  nothing  to  be  Ger- 
man for,  they  are  at  heart  aliens  still. 
And  aliens  in  spirit  they  are  likely  to  re- 
main while  that  rule  is  persisted  in. 
Thanks  to  this,  we  have  Germany  still  in 
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arms  —  more  so  than  before  —  and  appre- 
hensive of  war.  Count  Moltke  startled 
Europe,  when  he  spoke  of  Germany  hav- 
ing to  defend  her  conquests  during  fifteen 
years.  That  was  a  sad  reverse  side  to  the 
boast,  that  what  it  had  taken  France  seven 
generations  to  wrest  from  Germany,  Ger- 
many had  recovered  in  seven  months.  But 
fifteen  years  proves  to  have  been  a  ridicu- 
lously low  estimate.  Twenty  years  have 
passed,  and,  instead  of  disarming,  we  see 
Germany  arming  more,  and  instead  of 
relieving  Alsace  of  its  garrison,  we  see  her 
adding  to  it.  In  spite  of  all  these  arma- 
ments, Alsace,  disaffected,  remains  a 
source  of  danger.  Of  course  it  may  be  so 
trodden  down  as  to  yield  a  final  submission. 
Some  despondent  Alsatians,  despairing 
now  a  little  of  a  better  fate,  put  the  time  at 
which  this  may  be  expected  to  happen  at 
fifty  years  hence  —  that  is,  when  all  the 
present  generation  will  have  passed  away, 
and  a  new  generation  will  have  risen  up, 
thoroughly  cowed.  At  best  that  is  not  a 
cheering  outlook.  And  something  so 
much  better  was  within  reach  1  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Alsatians  are  so  irrecon- 
cilably French  as  is  made  out.  They 
know  that  they  are  Germans.  And  if 
allowed  to  ht/uU  Germans  they  would  in 
course  of  time  become  so.  Even  now 
their  complaint  is  less  that  they  have  been 
made  Germans,  than  that  they  are  deprived 
of  citizen  rights  and  treated  as  a  subject 
caste.  They  are  not  insusceptible  of 
kindness.  General  Manteuffers  rule  was 
not  perfection.  But  General  Manteu£Eel 
had  too  big  guns  to  allow  himself  to  be 
categorically  dictated  to  by  ministers  at 
Berlin.  He  came  of  all  governors  nearest 
to  the  position  of  a  local  prince.  He 
showed  some  consideration.  And  the 
Alsatians  talk  of  his  rule  with  something 
of  gratitude  and  almost  afEection.  Had 
that  spirit  been  persevered  in  and  allowed 
to  expand,  Alsace  would,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  present  a  different  picture  now 
from  what  it  does. 

To  sum  up,  German  rule  has,  with  all 
its  little  successes,  failed  in  Alsace,  just 
to  the  extent  that  it  has  been  **firm  and 
resolute*'  —  domineering  and  despotic, 
that  is,  disregarding  the  rights,  the  legiti- 
mate claims,  the  natural  wishes  of  the 
people.  It  has  bowed  necks,  it  has  not 
won  hearts.  It  has  failed  to  accomplish 
the  main  part  of  its  task.  Although  first 
impressions  count  for  a  great  deal,  it  is 
not  too  late  to  change  from  coercion  to 
confidence.  Let  us  hope  that  that  will  be 
tried.  But  certainly,  those  politicians  who 
are  in  favor  of  the  same  kind  of  govern- 


ment as  what  the  Prussians  have  practised 
in  Alsace-Lorraine  can  draw  but  very 
scanty  encouragement  from  what  may  be 
regarded  as  its  test  application. 

Henry  W.  Wolff. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
MRS.  DAY  BEGINS  THE  STORY. 

I  AM  old,  else,  I  think,  I  should  not 
have  the  courage  to  tell  the  story  I  am 
going  to  tell.  AH  those  concerned  in  it 
about  whose  feelings  I  am  careful,  are 
gone  where,  thank  God,  there  are  no  se- 
crets. If  they  know  what  I  am  doing,  1 
know  they  do  not  mind.  If  they  were 
alive  to  read  as  I  record,  they  might  per- 
haps now  and  again  look  a  little  paler  and 
wish  the  leaf  turned,  but  to  see  the  things 
set  down  would  not  make  them  unhappy ; 
they  do  not  love  secrecy.  Half  the  mis- 
ery in  the  world  comes  from  trying  to 
look,  instead  of  trying  to  be,  what  one  is 
not.  I  would  that  not  God  only  but  all 
good  men  and  women  might  see  me 
through  and  through.  They  would  not  be 
pleased  with  everything  they  saw,  but 
then  neither  am  I,  and  I  would  have  no 
coals  of  fire  in  my  souPs  pockets.  But 
my  whole  nature  would  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  letting  one  person  that  loved  a 
secret  see  into  it.  Such  a  one  never  sees 
things  as  they  are  —  would  not  indeed  see 
what  was  there,  but  something  shaped 
and  colored  after  his  own  likeness.  No 
one  who  loves  and  chooses  a  secret,  can 
be  of  the  pure  in  heart  that  shall  see  God. 

Yet  how  shall  I  tell  even  who  I  am? 
Which  of  us  is  other  than  a  secret  to  all 
but  God  1  Which  of  us  can  tell,  with 
poorest  approximation,  what  he  or  she  is ! 
Not  to  touch  the  mystery  of  lite  —  that 
one  who  is  not  myself  has  made  me  able 
to  say  /,  how  little  can  any  of  us  tell  about 
even  those  ancestors  whose  names  we 
know,  while  yet  the  nature,  and  still  more 
the  character,  of  hundreds  of  them,  have 
shared  in  determining  what  /  means  to 
him  every  time  one  of  us  says  it.  For 
myself,  I  remember  neither  father  nor 
mother,  nor  one  of  their  fathers  or  moth- 
ers, how  little  then  can  I  say  as  to  what 
I  am.    But  I  will  tell  as  much  as  most  of 
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my  readers,  if  ever  I  have  any,  will  care 
to  know. 

I  come  of  a  long  yeoman-line  of  the 
name  of  VVhichcote.  In  Scotland  the 
Whichcotes  would  have  been  called 
lairds;  in  England  they  were  not  called 
squires.  Repeatedly  had  younger  sons  of 
it  risen  to  rank  and  honor,  and  in  several 
generations  would  his  property  have  en- 
titled the  head  of  the  family  to  rank  as  a 
squire,  but  at  the  time  when  I  began  to 
be  aware  of  existence,  the  family  posses- 
sioQ  had  dwindled  to  one  large  farm,  on 
which  I  found  myself.  Naturally,  while 
some  of  the  family  had  risen,  others  had 
sunk  in  the  social  scale ;  of  the  latter  was 
Miss  Martha  Moon,  far  more  to  my  life 
than  can  appear  in  my  story.  I  should 
imagine  there  are  few  families  in  England 
covering  a  larger  range  of  social  difference 
than  ours.  But  I  begin  to  think  the  chief 
difficulty  in  writing  a  book  must  be  to 
keep  out  what  does  not  belong  to  it. 

I  may  mention,  however,  my  conviction, 
that  I  owe  many  special  delights  to  the 
gradual  development  of  my  race  in  certain 
special  relations  to  the  natural  ways  of  the 
world.    That  I  was  myself  brought  up  in 
such  relations,  appears  not  quite  enough 
to  account  for  the  intensity  of  my  pleasure 
in  things  belonging  to  simplest  life  —  in 
everything  of  the  open  air,  in  animals  of 
all  kinds,  in  the  economy  of   field  and 
meadow  and  moor.     I  can  no  more  under- 
stand my  delight  in  the  sweet  breath  of  a 
cow,  than  I  can  explain  the  process  by 
which,  that  day  in  the   garden  —  but  I 
must  not  forestall,  and  will  say  rather  — 
than  I  can  account  for  the  tears  which, 
now  I  am  an  old  woman,  fill  my  eyes  just 
as  they  used  when  I  was  a  child,  at  sight 
of  the  year's  first  primrose.     A  harebell, 
much  as   I  have  always  loved  harebells, 
never  moved   me  that  way.     Some  will 
say  the  cause,  whatever  it  be,  lies  in  my 
nature,  not  in  my  ancestry ;  that,  anyhow, 
it  must  have  come  first  to  some  one  —  and 
why  not  to  me?     I   answer.  Everything 
lies  in  every  one  of  us,  but  has  to  be 
brought  to  the  surface.     It  grows  a  little 
in  one,  more  in  that  one's  child,  more  in 
that  child's  child,  and  so  on  and  on  — 
with  curious  breaks  as  of  a  river  which 
every  now  and  then  takes  to  an  under- 
ground course.    One  thing  I  am  sure  of 
—  that,  however  it  came,  I  did  not  make 
It ;  I  can  only  be  glad  and  thankful  that  in 
me  it  came  to  the  surface,  to  tell  me  how 
beautiful  must  he  be  who  thought  of  it, 
and  made  it  in  me.    Surely  one  is  nearer, 
if  not  to  God  himself,  yet  to  the  thines 
God  loves,  in  the  country  than  amid  ugly 


houses  —  things  that  could  not  have  been 
invented  by  God,  though  he  made  the 
man  that  made  them.  It  is  not  the  fash- 
ionable only  that  love  the  town  and  not  the 
country ;  the  men  and  women  who  live  in 
dirt  and  squalor  — their  counterparts  in 
this  and  worse  things  far  more  than  they 
think  —  are  afraid  of  loneliness,  and  hate 
God's  lovely  dark. 

CHAPTER  U. 
MISS  MARTHA  MOON. 

Let  me  look  back  and  see  what  first 
things  I  first  remember. 

All  about  my  uncle  first;  but  I  keep 
him  to  the  last.  Next  ail  about  Rover, 
the  dog  —  though  for  roving  I  hardly  re- 
member him  away  from  my  side  1  Alas, 
he  did  not  live  to  come  into  the  story,  but 
I  must  mention  him  here,  for  I  shall  not 
write  another  book,  and  in  the  briefest 
summary  of  my  childhood,  to  make  no 
allusion  to  him  would  be  disloyalty.  I 
almost  believe  that  at  one  period,  had  I 
been  set  to  say  who  I  was,  I  should  have 
included  Rover  as  an  essential  part  of 
myself.  His  tail  was  my  tail ;  his  legs 
were  my  legs ;  his  tongue  was  my  tongue 
—  so  much  more  did  I,  as  we  gambolled 
together,  seem  conscious  of  his  joy  than 
of  my  own.  Surely,  among  other  and 
greater  mercies,  I  shall  find  him  again  1 

The  next  person  I  see  busy  alx>ut  the 
place,  now  here  now  there  in  the  house, 
and  seldom  outside  it,  is  Miss  Martha 
Moon.  The  house  is  large,  built  at  a 
time  when  the  family  was  one  of  conse- 
ouence,  and  there  was  always  much  to  be 
done  in  it.  The  largest  room  in  it  is  now 
called  the  kitchen,  but  was  doubtless 
called  the  hall  when  first  it  was  built. 
This  was  Miss  Martha  Moon's  headquar- 
ters. 

She  was  my  uncle's  second  cousin,  and 
as  he  always  called  her  Martha,  so  did  I, 
without  rebuke  ;  every  one  else  about  the 
place  called  her  Miss  Martha. 

Of  far  greater  worth  and  far  more  gen- 
uine refinement  than  tens  of  thousands 
the  world  calls  ladies,  she  never  dreamed 
of  claiming  such  a  distinction.  Indeed 
she  strongly  objected  to  it.  If  you  had 
said  or  implied  she  was  a  lady,  she  would 
have  shrunk  as  from  a  covert  reflection 
on  the  quality  of  her  work.  Had  she 
known  certain  of  such  as  nowadays  call 
themselves  lady-helps,  I  could  have  under- 
stood her  objection.  I  think,  however,  it 
came  from  a  stern  adherence  to  the  fact- 
ness— if  I  may  coin  the  word  —  of 
things.    She  never  called  a  lie  a  fib. 
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When  she  was  angry,  she  always  held 
her  tongue  ;  she  feared  beinc;  unfair.  She 
had  indeed  a  rare  power  of  silence.  To 
this  day  I  do  not  Jknow,  yet  I  am  sure 
that,  by  an  instinct  of  understanding,  she 
saw  into  my  uncle's  trouble,  and  descried, 
more  or  less  plainly,  the  secret  of  it,  while 
yet  she  never  even  alluded  to  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  trouble.  She  had  a  regard 
for  woman's  dignity  as  profound  as  silent. 
She  was  not  of  those  that  prate  or  rave 
about  their  rights,  forget  their  duties,  and 
care  only  for  what  they  count  their  victo- 
ries. 

She  declared  herself'  dead  against  mar- 
riage. One  day,  while  yet  hardly  more 
than  a  child,  I  said  to  her  thoughtfully,  — 

*'I  wonder  why  you  hate  gentlemen, 
Martha/' 

'*  Hate  'em  I  What  on  earth  makes  you 
say  such  a  wicked  thing,  Orbie?"  she  an- 
swered. "  Hate  'em,  the  poor  dears  1  I 
love  'em!  What  did  you  ever  see  to 
make  you  think  I  hated  your  uncle  now  ?  " 

"  Oh  I  of  course  !  uncle  1 "  I  returned  ; 
for  my  uncle  was  all  the  world  to  me. 
*(  Nobody  could  hate  uncle ! " 

"  She'd  be  a  bad  woman,  anyhow,  that 
did  I  "  rejoined  Martha.  **  Did  anybody 
ever  hate  the  person  that  couldn't  do  with- 
out her,  Orbie?" 

My  name  — suggested  by  my  uncle  be- 
cause my  mother  died  at  my  birth  —  was 
a  curious  one;  I  believe  he  made  it  him- 
self. Behrba  it  was,  and  it  means  Fair 
Orphan. 

'*  I  don't  know,  Martha,"  I  replied. 

**  Well,  you  watch  and  see  I "  she  re- 
turned. *'  Do  you  think  I  would  stay 
here  working  from  morning  to  night  if  I 
hadn't  some  reason  for  it?  Oh,  I  like  to 
work,"  she  went  on  ;  **  I  don't  deny  that. 
I  should  be  miserable  if  I  didn't  work. 
But  I'm  not  bound  to  this  sort  of  work.  I 
have  money  of  my  own,  and  am  no  beggar 
for  house-room.  But  rather  than  leave 
your  uncle,  poor  man,  I  would  do  the 
work  of  a  ploughman." 

**Then  why  don't  you  marry  him,  Mar- 
tha?" I  said  with  innocent  impertinence. 

**  Marry  him  !  I  would n*t  marry  him 
for  ten  thousand  pounds,  child  ! " 

*' Why  not,  if  you  love  him  so  much? 
I'm  sure  he  wouldn't  mind." 

**  Marry  him  I"  repeated  Miss  Martha, 
and  stood  looking  at  me  as  if  here  at  last 
was  a  creature  she  could  not  understand ; 
"  marry  the  poor  dear  man,  and  make  him 
miserable  1  I  could  love  any  man  better 
than  that !  Just  you  open  your  eyes,  my 
dear,  and  see  what  goes  on  about  you. 
Do  you  see  so  many  men  made  happy  by 


their  wives  I  I  don't  say  it's  all  the  wives' 
fault,  poor  things!  But  the  fact's  the 
same.  There's  the  poor  husbands  all  the 
time  trying  hard  to  bear  it.  What  with 
the  babies,  and  the  headaches,  and  the 
rest  of  it,  that's  what  it  comes  to  —  the 
husbands  are  not  happy.  No,  no  I  A 
woman  can  do  better  for  a  man  than  marry 
him." 

'*  But  mayn't  it  be  the  husband's  fault  — 
sometimes,  Martha?" 

"It  may ;  but  what  better  is  it  for  that  ? 
What  better  is  the  wife  for  knowing  it,  or 
how  much  happier  the  husband  for  not 
knowing  it  ?  As  soon  as  you  come  to 
weighing  who*s  in  fault,  and  counting 
how  much,  it's  all  up  with  the  marriage. 
There's  no  more  comfort  in  life  for  either 
of  them.  Women  are  sent  into  the  world 
to  make  men  happy.  I  was  sent  to  your 
uncle,  and  I'm  trying  to  do  it.  It's  noth- 
ing to  me  what  other  women  think ;  Vm 
here  to  serve  your  uncle.  What  comes  of 
me,  I  don't  care,  so  long  as  I  do  my  work, 
and  don't  keep  him  waiting  that  made  me 
for  it.  You  may  think  it  a  small  thing 
to  make  a  man  happy.  I  don't.  God 
thought  him  worth  making,  and  he 
wouldn't  be  if  he  was  miserable.  I've 
seen  one  woman  make  ten  men  un- 
happy. I  know  my  calling,  Orbie.  Noth- 
ing would  make  me  noarry  one  of  them, 
poor  things  1 " 

"  But  if  they  all  said  as  you  do,  Mar- 
tha ?  " 

"  No  doubt  the  world  would  come  to  an 
end,  but  it  would  go  out  singing,  not 
crying.  I  don't  see  that  would  matter. 
There  would  be  enough  to  make  each 
other  happy  in  heaven,  and  the  Lord 
could  make  more  as  they  were  wanted." 

'*  Uncle  says  it  takes  God  a  long  time 
to  make  a  man  ! "  I  ventured  to  remark. 

Miss  Martha  was  silent  for  a  moment. 
She  did  not  see  how  my  remark  bore  on 
the  matter  in  hand,  but  she  had  such  a 
respect  for  anything  my  uncle  said,  that 
when  she  did  not  grasp  it  she  held  her 
peace. 

"  Anyhow,  there's  no  fear  of  it  for  the 
present  1 "  she  said.  '*  You  heard  the 
screed  of  banns  last  Sunday." 

I  thought  you  would  have  a  better  Idea 
of  Miss  Martha  Moon  from  hearing  her 
talk  herself,  than  from  any  talk  about  her. 
To  hear  one  talk  is  better  than  to  see  one. 
But  I  would  not  have  you  think  she  often 
spoke  at  such  length.  She  was  in  truth  a 
woman  of  few  words,  never  troubled  with 
the  least  verbal  catarrh.  Especially  silent 
she  was  when  any  one  she  loved  was  in 
trouble.    She  would  stand  there  for  mo- 
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ments  with  a  look  thai  was  the  incarnation 
of  essential  motherhood  —  as  if  her  eyes 
were  swallowing  up  the  sorrow ;  as  if  ner 
soul  was  ready  to  be  the  sacrifice  for  the 
sin.  Then  sne  would  turn  away  with  a 
droop  of  the  eyes  that  seemed  to  say  she 
saw  what  it  was,  but  saw  also  how  little 
she  could  do  for  it.  Oh,  the  depth  of  the 
love-trouble  in  those  eyes  of  hers  ! 

Martha  never  set  herself  to  teach  me 
anything,  but  I  could  not  know  Martha 
without  knowing  something  of  the  gen- 
uine human  heart.  I  learned  from  her  by 
an  unconscious  assimilation.  Possibly  a 
spiritual  action  analogous  to  exosmose 
and  endosmose  takes  place  between  cer- 
tain souls. 

CHAPTER  m. 
MY  UNCLE. 

Now  I  must  tell  you  what  my  uncle 
was  like. 

The  first  thing  that  would  have  struck 
you  about  him  was,  how  tall  and  thin  he 
was.  The  next  thing  would  have  been, 
how  he  stooped;  and  then,  how  sad  he 
looked.  It  scarcely  seemed  that  Martha 
Moon  had  been  able  to  do  much  for  him. 
Yet  doubtless  she  had  done,  and  was 
doing  naore  than  either  he  or  she  knew. 
He  had  rather  a  small  head  on  the  top  of 
his  long  body ;  and  when  he  stood  straight 
upy  which  was  not  very  often,  it  seemedso 
far  away,  that  some  one  said  he  took  him 
for  Zacchaeus  looking  down  from  the  syca- 
more. /  never  thought  of  analyzing  his 
appearance,  never  thought  of  comparing 
him  with  any  one  else.  To  me  he  was 
the  best  and  most  beautiful  of  men  —  the 
first  man  in  all  the  world.  Nor  did  I 
change  my  mind  about  him  ever —  I  only 
came  to  want  another  to  think  of  him  as  I 
did. 

His  features  were  in  fine  proportion, 
though  perhaps  too  delicate.  Perhaps 
they  were  a  little  too  small  to  be  properly 
beautiful.  When  first  I  saw  a  likeness 
of  the  poet  Shelley,  I  called  out,  "My 
uncle  1  *'  and  immediately  began  to  see 
differences.  He  wore  a  small  but  long 
moustache,  brushed  away  from  his  mouth ; 
and  over  it  his  eyes  looked  large.  They 
were  of  a  clear  grey,  and  very  gentle.  I 
know  from  the  testimony  of  others,  that 
I  was  right  in  imagining  him  a  learned 
man.  That  small  head  of  his  contained 
more  than  many  a  larger  head  of  greater 
note,  which  had  power  with  the  multitude 
because  it  offered  coarser  mental  fare. 
He  was  constantly  reading  —  that  is  when 
not  thinking,  or  giving  me  the  lessons 


which  make  me  now  thank  him  for  half 
my  conscious  soul. 

Reading  or  writing  or  thinking,  he 
would  have  me,  as  I  pleased,  in  the  room 
with  him ;  but  he  seldom  took  me  out 
walking.  He  was  by  no  means  regular  in 
his  habits  —  regarded  neither  time  nor 
seasons  —  went  and  came  like  a  bird. 
His  hour  for  going  out  was  unknown  to 
himself,  was  seldom  two  days  together  the 
same.  He  would  rise  up  suddenly,  even 
in  the  middle  of  a  lesson  —  he  always 
called  it  "  a  lesson  together  '*  —  and  with- 
out a  word  walk  from  the  room  and  the 
house.  I  had  soon  observed  that  in 
gloomy  weather  he  went  out  often,  in  the 
sunshine  seldom. 

The  house  had  a  large  garden,  of  a  very 
old-fashioned  sort,  such  a  place  for  the 
charm  of  both  glory  and  gloom  as  I  have 
never  seen  elsewhere.  I  have  had  other 
eyes  opened  within  me  to  deeper  beauties 
than  I  saw  in  that  garden  then,  but  my 
remembrance  of  it  is  none  the  less  of  an 
enchanted  ground.  But  my  uncle  never 
walked  in  it.  When  he  walked,  it  was 
always  out  on  the  moor  he  went,  and 
what  time  he  would  return  no  one  ever 
knew.  His  meals  were  no  concern  of  his 
—  no  concern  to  any  one  but  Martha,  who 
never  uttered  a  word  of  impatience,  and 
seldom  a  word  of  anxiety.  At  whatever 
hour  of  the  day  he  went,  it  was  almost 
always  night  when  he  came  home,  often 
late  night.  At  other  times  he  preferred 
his  own  room  to  anywhere  else. 

This  room,  not  so  large  as  the  kitchen 
hall,  but  quite  as  long,  seems  to  me,  when 
I  look  back,  my  earliest  surrounding.  It 
was  the  centre  from  which  my  roving  fan- 
cies issued  as  from  their  source,  and  the 
end  of  their  journey  to  which  as  to  their 
home  they  returned.  It  was  a  curious 
place.  Were  you  to  see  first  the  inside  of 
the  house  and  then  the  outside,  you  would 
find  yourself  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  where 
within  it  could  be  situated  such  a  room. 
It  was  not,  however,  contained  in  what,  to 
a  cursory  glance,  passed  for  the  habitable 
house,  and  a  stranger  would  not  easily 
have  found  the  entrance  to  it. 

Both  its  nature  and  situation  were  in 
keeping  with  certain  peculiarities  of  my 
uncle's  mental  being.  He  was  given  to 
curious  inquiries.  He  would  set  out  to 
solve  now  one  now  another  historical  point 
as  odd  as  uninteresting  to  any  but  a  mind 
capable  of  starting  such  a  question.  To 
determine  it,  he  would  search  book  after 
book,  as  if  it  were  a  live  thing  in  whose 
memory  must  remain  darkly  stored  thou- 
sands of  facts,  requiring  only  to  be  recol- 
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lected;  amongst  them  might  nestle  the 
thing  he  sought,  and  he  would  dig  for  it 
as  in  a  mine  among  the  hardened  dust  of 
ages.  I  fancy  he  read  any  old  book  what- 
ever of  English  history  with  the  haunting 
sense  that  at  any  moment  he  might  come 
upon  the  mention  of  certain  of  his  own 
ancestors,  of  whom  he  would  gladly  en- 
large his  knowledge.  Whether  he  started 
any  new  thing  in  mathematics  I  cannot 
tell,  but  he  would  sit  absorbed,  every  day 
and  all  dav  long  for  weeks  over  his  slate, 
then  suddenly  throw  it  down,  and  walk 
out  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  He  read 
Shakespeare  as  with  a  microscope,  pro- 
pounding and  answering  the  most  curious 
little  questions.  It  seemed  to  me  some- 
times, I  confess,  that  he  missed  a  plain 
point  from  his  eyes  being  so  sharp  that 
they  looked  through  it  without  seeing  it, 
having  focused  themselves  beyond  it. 

A  specimen  of  this  kind  of  question  of 
bis  occurs  to  me  as  I  wribe. 

"Why,"  he  said,  "did  Margaret,  in 
*  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,*  try  to  per- 
suade Hero  to  wear  her  other  rabato? 
Because  she  was  afraid  her  mistress 
would  find  out  that  she  had  been  wearing 
it,  as  she  did  the  night  before,  when  she 
personated  her.*' 

Mentioning  Shakespeare,  I  may  put 
down  one  remark  I  heard  him  make  in 
reference  to  a  theory  which  must  seem 
nothing  less  than  idiotic  to  any  one  who 
knew  Shakespeare  as  did  my  uncle.  It 
was  this  —  that  whoever  sought  to  en- 
hance the  fame  of  lord  St.  Alban's  —  he 
was  careful  to  use  the  real  title  —  by  at- 
tributing to  him  the  works  of  Shakespeare, 
must  either  be  a  man  of  weak  intellect,  of 
great  ignorance,  or  of  low  moral  percep- 
tion ;  for  it  cast  on  the  memory  of  a  man 
already  more  to  be  pitied  than  any,  a 
weight  of  oblo(}uy  no  man  could  be  capable 
of  deserving;  inasmuch  as,  with  the  gifts 
of  the  man  who  could  write  those  plays 
and  poems,  with  his  insight  into  and  his 
love  of  human  nature,  with  his  power  of 
perceiving  and  uttering  essential  truth,  it 
made  him  capable  notwithstanding  of  the 
moral  and  social  atrocities  of  which  his 
lordship,  carried  away  by  no  passion,  but 
eager  after  money  for  scientific  research, 
was  guilty.  One  such  as  the  theory  ne- 
cessitates its  composite  personage,  would 
be  a  monster  as  grotesque  as  atrocious. 

I  mention  this  remark  the  rather  that  it 
shows  my  uncle  could  look  at  things  in  a 
large  way  as  well  as  hunt  with  a  knife- 
edge.  At  the  same  time,  devoutly  as  I 
honor  him,  I  cannot  but  count  bim  in- 
tended for  thinkings  of  larger  scope  than 


such  as    then    seemed   characteristic  of  '^^  ^ 
him.     I   imagine  his    early   history    had^^^*^ 
affected  his  faculties,  and  influenced  the  - 
mode  of  their  working.  How  indeed  could  ^^^^ 
it  have  been  otherwise  I  -'^'WH 


CHAPTER  IV. 
MY  uncle's  room. 
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At  right  angles  to  the  long,  black  and  t^i:.b 
white  house,  stood  a  building  behind  it,  2;mct 
of  possibly  earlier  date,  but  uncertain  in-  jico 
tent.  It  had  been  used  for  many  things  -rMi 
before  my  uncle's  time — once  as  part  of  -il  T 
a  small  brewery.  My  uncle  was  positive  T<omi 
that,  whether  built  for  the  purpose  or  not,  >.«  ijo< 
it  had  been  used  as  a  chapel,  and  that  the  j,zil 
house  was  originally  the  outlying  cell  of  :rm} 
some  convent.  The  signs  on  which  he  ^.^^ 
founded  this  conclusion  I  was  never  able  rj^^ 
to  appreciate ;  to  me,  as  containing  my  ^^j 
uncle's  study,  the  wonder-house  of  my  r,z^ 
childhood,  it  was  far  more  interesting  than  ^^  i^ 
any  history  could  have  made  it.  It  was  a  .^^. 
building  at  this  time  of  two  low  stories  7- 
and  a  high  roof.  Entering  it  from  the 
court  behind  the  house,  every  portion  of  '.Z, 
it  would  seem  to  an  ordinary  beholder 
quite  accounted  for;  but  it  might  have 
suggested  itself  to  a  more  comprehendiag 
observer,  that  a  considerable  space  must 
lie  between  the  roof  and  the  low  ceiling 
of  the  first  floor,  which  was  taken  up  with  [.'! 
the  servants' rooms.  Of  the  ground  floor,  !..^ 
part  was  used  as  a  dairy,  part  as  a  wood-  ."1 
house,  part  as  a  store  for  certain  vegeta- 
bles, and  part  stored  the  turf  dog  for  the 
use  of  the  house  from  the  neighboriag  ,  *^ 
moor.  ; 

Between  this  building  and  the  house,     ,;;' 
was  a  smaller  and  lower  erection,  a  mere     J'* 
outhouse.    It  was  strongly  built,  however,     ^ ' 
and  the  roof,  in  perfect  condition,  seemed 
newer    than  the  building  itself.     It  had 
been  raised  and  strengthened  when  used 
by  my  uncle  to  contain  a  passage  leading 
from  the   house  to  the  roof  of  the  old 
chapel,  in  which  he  fashioned  for  h]msel£ 
the  retreat  which  he  justly  called  his  study. 
Few  must  be  the  rooms  more  continuously 
thought  and  read  in  during  one  lifetime 
than  this. 

I  have  now  to  tell  how  it  was  reached. 
You  could  hardly  have  found  the  way  to  It 
yourself,  even  had  you  set  yourself  seri- 
ously to  the  task,  without  having  in  yoa  a 
good  share  of  the  constructive  faculty*      It 
was  my  uncle's  contrivance,  but  might  well 
have  been  supposed  to  belong  to  the  an- 
cient times  of  the  house,  when  a  good 
hiding-place  would  have  been  regarded  as 
a   right  laudable   distinction.     la    vain 
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voald  almost  aoy  one  have  wandered 
through  the  boase  looking  for  the  door  «£ 
the  study. 

There  was  a  large  recess  in  the  kitchen, 
achioiney-corner,  built  out  from,  not  into 
the  house.  Of  this  recess  the  hearth  filled 
the  whole,  raised  a  foot  or  so  above  the 
flagged  floor.  At  some  later  time  an  ob- 
long space  bad  been  cut  out  of  the  hearth 
to  a  level  with  the  floor,  and  in  it  an  iron 
grate  constructed  for  the  more  convenient 
burning  of  coal.  Hence  the  remnant  of 
the  raised  hearth  looked  like  wide  hobs  to 
the  grate.  The  use  of  the  recess  as  a 
chimney-corner  was  thereby  spoiled,  as  it 
vras  now  above  the  level  of  the  fire,  and 
the  coal  made  a  very  different  kind  of 
smoke  from  the  aromatic  product  of  wood 
or  peat  —  which  latter,  however,  was  not 
a  little  used  in  the  house  still. 

To  the  right  and  left  within  the  recess, 
were  two  common,  un painted  doors,  with 
latches.  If  you  opened  either,  vou  found 
an  ordinary  shallow  cupboard,  that  on  the 
right  filled  with  shelves  and  crockery,  that 
on  the  left  with  brooms  and  other  house* 
hold  implements. 

But  if,  in  the  frame  of  the  door  to  the 
left,  you  touched  what  loolced  like  the 
bead  of  a  large  nail,  not  its  door  but  the 
whole  cupboard,  frame  and  all,  moved 
inward  on  other  hinges,  and  revealed  an 
ascending  stair ;  this  was  the  approach  to 
my  ancle's  room.  At  the  head  of  the 
stair  you  went  through  the  wall  of  the 
house  to  the  passage  under  the  roof  of  the 
outhouse,  at  the  end  of  which  a  few  more 
steps  led  up  to  tKe  door  of  the  study.  By 
that  door  you  entered  the  roof  of  the  more 
ancient  building.  Lighted  almost  entirely 
from  above,  there  was  no  indication  out- 
side of  the  existence  of  this  floor  except 
one  tiny  window,  with  Taguely  pointed 
arch,  almost  in  the  very  top  of  the  gable. 
Here  lay  my  nest ;  this  was  the  bower  of 
my  bliss. 

Its  walls  rose  but  about  three  feet  from 
the  floor  ere  the  slop^  of  the  roof  began, 
so  that  there  was  a  considerable  portion  of 
it  in  which  my  tall  uncle  could  not  stand 
upright.  There  was  width  enough,  not- 
withstanding, in  which  to  walk  up  and 
down  a  length  of  at  least  five  and  thirty 
feet 

Not  merely  the  low  walls,  but  the  slopes 
of  the  roof  as  well,  were  filled  with  books 
as  high  as  the  narrow  ceiling.  On  the 
slopes  the  bookshelves  were  of  course 
peculiar.  My  uncle  had  contrived,  and 
partly  himself  made  them,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  carpenter  he  had  known  all  his 
life.    They  were  individually  fixed  to  the 
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rafters,  the  one  shelf  projecting  over  that 
beneath  it.  To  reach  the  highest,  he  had 
to  stand  on  a  few  steps.  To  reach  the 
lowest  shelves,  he  had  to  stoop  at  a  right 
angle.     It  was  almost  a  tunnel  of  books.   . 

By  setting  a  chair  on  an  ancient  chest 
that  stood  against  the  gable,  and  a  foot- 
stool on  the  chair,  I  could  mount  high 
enough  to  get  into  the  deep  embrasure  of 
the  little  window,  whence  alone  to  gain  a 
glimpse  of  the  lower  world.  But  from  the 
floor  I  could  see  heaven  through  the 
openings  of  six  skylights,  deep  framed  in 
books.  As  far  back  as  I  can  remember  it 
was  my  care  to  see  that  their  glass  was 
always  bright,  so  that  sun  and  moon  and 
stars  might  look  in. 

The  books  were  mostly  in  old  and  dingy 
bindings ;  but  there  were  also  a  few  to  at- 
tract the  eyes  of  a  child  —  especially 
some  annuals,  in  red  silk,  or  embossed 
leather,  or,  most  bewitching  of  all,  in  pa- 
per, protected  by  a  tight  case  of  the  same, 
from  which,  with  the  help  of  a  ribbon,  you 
drew  out  the  precious  little  green  volume, 
with  its  gilt  edges  and  hoarded  wealth  of 
engravings  — one  of  which  in  particular  I 
remember  —  a  castle  in  the  distance,  a 
wood,  a  ghastlv  man  at  the  head  of  a  rear- 
ing horse,  and  a  white,  mist-like,  fleeting 
ghost,  the  cause  of  the  consternation. 
My  reader  will  not  be  surprised  that  such 
books  should  have  their  share  in  the 
witchery  of  that  chamber. 

At  the  end  of  the  room,  near  the  gable 
window,  but  under  one  of  the  skylights, 
was  a  table  of  white  deal,  without  cover, 
at  which  my  uncle  generally  sat,  some* 
times  writing,  oftener  leaning  over  a  book. 
Occasionally,  however,  he  would  occupy  a 
large,  old-fashioned  easy-chair,  under  the 
slope  of  the  roof,  in  the  same  end  of  the 
room,  sitting  silent,  neither  writing  nor 
reading,  his  eyes  fixed  straight  before 
him,  but  plainly  upon  nothing.  They 
looked  as  if  sights  were  going  out  of 
them  rather  than  coming  in  at  them. 
When  he  sat  thus,  I  would  sit  gazing  at 
him.  Oh,  how  I  loved  him  —  loved  every 
line  of  his  gentle,  troubled  countenance  1 
I  do  not  remember  the  time  when  I  did 
not  know  that  his  face  was  troubled.  It 
gave  the  last  finishing  tenderness  to  my 
love  for  him.  It  was  from  no  meddlesome 
curiosity  that  I  sat  thus  watching  him, 
from  no  longing  to  learn  what  he  was 
thinking  about,  what  pictures  were  going 
and  coming  before  the  eyes  of  his  mind,^ 
but  from  such  a  longing  to  comfort  him  as 
amounted  to  pain.  I  think  it  was  the  de- 
sire to  be  near  him  —  I  mean  in  spirit  — 
that  made  me  attend  so  closely  to  my 
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stadies.  He  taught  me  everythmg,  and  I 
yearned  to  please  him.  But  for  this  I 
could  never  have  made  the  progress  he 
praised.  I  took,  indeed,  a  true  delight  in 
« learning,  but  I  would  not  so  often  have 
shut  the  book  I  was  enjoying  to  the  full 
to  take  up  another,  but  for  the  sight  or 
the  thought  of  my  uncle's  countenance. 

I  think  he  never  once  sat  down  in  the 
chair  I  have  mentioned  without  sooner  or 
later  rising  hurriedly,  and  going  out  on  one 
of  his  lonely  rambles. 

When  we  were  having  our  lessons  to- 
gether, as  he  phrased  it,  we  sat  at  the 
table  side  by  side,  and  he  taught  me  as  if 
we  were  two  children  finding  out  together 
what  it  all  meant.  Those  lessons  were  a 
large  contingent  in  the  charm  of  the  place  ; 
and  when,  as  not  unfrequently,  my  uncle 
would  rise  abruptly  and  leave  me  without  a 
word,  to  go,  I  knew,  away  from  the  house, 
I  was  neither  dismayed  nor  uneasy ;  I  had 
got  used  to  the  thing  before  I  could  won- 
der what  it  meant.  At  once  1  would  go 
back  to  the  book  I  had  been  reading,  or  to 
any  other  that  attracted  me,  for  he  never 
required  the  preparation  of  any  lessons. 
It  was  of  no  use  to  climb  to  the  window  in 
the  hope  of  catching  sight  of  him  below, 
for  thence  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  high 
trees  and  a  corner  of  the  yard  into  which 
the  cow-houses  opened,  and  my  uncle  was 
never  there.  He  neither  understood  nor 
cared  about  farming.  His  elder  brother, 
my  father,  had  been  bred  to  carry  on  the 
yeoman  line  of  the  family,  and  my  uncle 
was  trained  to  the  medical  profession.  My 
father  dying  rather  suddenly,  my  uncle, 
who  was  abroad  at  the  time,  and  had  not 
begun  to  practise,  returned  to  take  his 
place,  but  bad  never  paid  practical  atten- 
tion to  the  farming  any  more  than  to  his 
profession.  He  gave  the  land  in  charge 
to  a  bailifiE,  and  at  once  settled  down,  as 
Martha  told  me,  into  what  we  now  saw 
him.  At  first,  she  said,  she  thought  it 
was  grief  at  his  brother's  death,  for  they 
were  stronglv  attached  to  each  other,  that 
had  taken  all  the  pith  out  of  him,  but  his 
depression  had  lasted  too  long  to  be  so 
accounted  for.  Farther  than  that,  she 
would  say  nothing  concerning  it.  She 
doubtless  saw,  as  I  seemed  to  myself  to 
have  seen  from  the  first,  that  the  soul  of 
my  uncle  was  harassed  with  an  undying 
trouble,  that  some  worm  lay  among  the 
very  roots  of  his  life.  One  might  be  par- 
,doned  for  doubting  if  any  change  could 
ever  dispel  such  a  sadness  as  I  often  saw 
in  that  chair.  Sometimes  for  hours  he 
would  sit  there,  a  book  in  his  hand,  open 
but  unregarded,  and  never  a  thought  in 


his  brain  of  the  eyes  of  the  small  maiden 
fixed  upon  him,  or  of  the  world  of  sym- 
pathy behind  them.  I  suspect  that  Martha 
Moon,  in  her  silence,  bad  pierced  the 
heart  of  the  mystery,  though  she  knew 
nothing. 

There  was  one  practical  lesson  given 
me  now  and  then  by  my  uncle  in  varying 
form,  which  at  length  I  involuntarily  as- 
sociated with  the  darkness  that  haunted 
him.  In  substance  it  was  this:  "Never, 
my  little  one,  hide  anything  from  those 
that  love  you.  Never  let  anything  that 
makes  itself  a  nest  in  your  heart,  grow 
into  a  secret,  for  then  at  once  it  will  begin 
to  eat  a  hole  in  it."  He  would  often  say 
the  kind  of  thing,  and  I  seemed  to  know 
when  it  was  coming.  But  I  heard  it  as  a 
matter  of  course,  never  realizing  its  truth, 
or  suspecting  a  day  when  it  might  have  to 
be  more  than  just  listened  to  because  he 
whom  I  loved  said  it. 

I  see  with  my  mind's  eye  the  fine  small 
head  and  large  eyes  over  mine,  high 
above  me  as  we  sit  beside  each  other  at 
the  deal  table.  He  looked  down  on  me 
like  a  bird  of  prey,  with  his  hair,  grey,  as 
Martha  told  me,  before  he  was  thirty, 
tufted  out  a  little,  like  ruffled  feathers,  on 
each  side ;  but  the  eyes  were  not  those  of 
the  eagle ;  they  were  a  dove's  eyes. 

'*A  secret,  little  one,  is  a  mole  that 
burrows,"  said  my  uncle. 

The  moment  of  insight  was  come.  A 
voice  seemed  suddenly  to  say  within  me: 
"  He  has  a  secret  of  his  own ;  it  is  biting 
his  heart!"  My  affection,  my  devotion, 
my  sacred  concern  for  him,  as  suddenly 
swelled  to  twice  their  size.  It  was  as  if 
a  God  were  in  pain,  and  I  could  not  help 
him.  I  had  no  desire  to  learn  his  secret ; 
I  only  yearned  heart  and  soul  to  comfort 
him.  Before  long,  I  had  a  secret  myself 
for  half  a  day,  and  ever  after,  I  shared  so 
in  the  trouble  of  his  secret,  that  I  seemed 
myself  to  possess  or  rather  to  be  possessed 
by  one,  which  was  such  a  secret  that  I 
did  not  myself  know  it.  But  in  truth  I 
had  a  secret  then ;  for  the  moment  I  knew 
that  he  had  a  secret,  his  secret,  the  out* 
ward  fact  of  its  existence,  was  my  secret. 
And  besides  this  secret,  I  had  then  a  se- 
cret of  my  own.  For  I  knew  that  my  uncle 
had  a  secret,  and  he  did  not  know  that  I 
knew.  With  that  came  the  question  — 
ought  I  to  tell  him?  By  the  instinct  of 
love  I  saw  that  to  tell  him  would  put  him 
in  a  great  difficulty.  He  might  wish  to 
tell  me  never  to  let  any  one  else  know,  and 
how  could  he  do  that  when  he  bad  been 
so  constantly  warning  me  to  let  nothing 
grow  to  a  secret  in  my  heart  ?    As  to  telt 
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iDg  Martha  Mood,  much  as  I  loved  her, 
macb  as  I  knew  she  loved  my  uncle,  and 
sure  as  I  was  that  anything  concerning 
him  was  as  sacred  to  her  as  to  me,  I  dared 
not  commit  such  a  breach  of  confidence 
as  even  to  think  in  her  presence  that  my 
uncle  had  a  secret.  From  that  hour  I  had 
recurrent  fits  of  a  morbid  terror  at  the 
very  idea  of  a  secret —  as  if  a  secret  were 
in  itself  a  treacherous,  poisonous  thing, 
that  ate  away  the  life  of  its  host. 

My  half-day-secret  came  in  this  wise. 

CHAPTER  V. 
MY  FIRST  SECRET. 

I  WAS  one  day  with  my  uncle  in  his 
room  as  usual.  Lessons  were  over,  and 
I  was  reading  a  marvellous  story  in  one 
of  my  favorite  annuals ;  my  uncle  had  so 
taught  me  from  infancy  the  right  handling 
of  books,  that  be  would  have  trusted  me 
with  the  most  valuable  in  his  possession. 
I  do  not  know  how  old  I  was.  Man  or 
woman  is  aged  according  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  conscience.  Looking  up,  I 
saw  him  stooping  over  an  open  drawer  in 
a  small  cabinet  whose  place  was  behind 
the  door  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 
I  sat  on  the  great  chest  under  the  gable 
window,  and  was  away  from  him  the  whole 
length  of  the  room.  He  had  never  told 
me  not  to  look  at  him,  had  never  seemed 
to  object  to  the  presence  of  my  eyes  on 
any  action,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  I  sat 
observing  him,  partly  because  I  had  never 
seen  any  portion  of  that  cabinet  open 
before.  The  next  moment  he  turned 
toward  the  skylight  near  him,  and  held 
up  between  him  and  it  a  small  something 
of  which  I  could  just  see  that  it  was  red, 
and  shone  in  the  light.  Then  he  tamed 
hurriedly,  threw  it  in  the  drawer,  and 
went  straight  out,  leaving  the  drawer  open. 
I  knew  I  had  lost  his  company  for  the  day. 

The  moment  he  was  gone,  the  phantasm 
of  the  pretty  thing  he  had  been  looking 
at  so  intently,  returned  to  my  mind.  Some- 
how I  seemed  to  understand  that  I  had 
no  right  to  know  what  it  was,  seeing  my 
uncle  had  not  shown  it  me  1  I  had  no  law 
to  guide  me.  He  had  never  said  I  was 
not  to  look  at  this  or  that  in  the  room.  If 
he  had  done  so,  I  do  not  think  I  should 
have  ofiEended  ;  but  that  does  not  make  the 
fault  less.  For  which  is  the  more  guilty 
—  the  man  who  knows  there  is  a  law 
against  doing  a  certain  thing  and  does  it, 
or  the  man  who  feels  an  authority  in  the 
very  depth  of  his  nature  forbidding  the 
thing,  and  vet  does  It?  Surely  the  Tatter 
is  greatly  the  more  guilty. 


I  rose,  and  went  to  the  bureau.  But 
when  the  contents  of  the  drawer  began  to 
show  themselves  as  I  drew  near,  '*  I  closed' 
my  lids,  and  kept  them  close,'*  until  I  had 
seated  myself  on  the  floor,  with  my  back 
to  the  bureau,  and  the  drawer  projecting 
over  my  head  like  the  shelf  of  a  bracket 
over  its  supporting  figure.  I  could  not 
then  see  into  the  receptacle,  which  I  could 
touch  with  the  top  of  my  head  by  straight- 
ening my  back.  How  long  I  sat  there 
motionless,  I  cannot  say,  but  it  seems  in 
retrospect  at  least  a  week  —  such  a  mul- 
titude of  thinkings  going  through  my  mind 
as  would  have  made  a  volume  of  casuistry. 
The  logical  discussion  of  a  thing  that  has 
to  be  done  —  a  thing  awaiting  action  and 
not  decision  —  the  discussion,  that  is, 
whether  the  duty  or  the  temptation  has 
the  more  to  say  for  itself,  is  one  of  the 
straight  roads  to  the  pit.  There  are  mul- 
titudes who  lose  their  lives  pondering 
what  they  ought  to  believe,  while  some- 
thing lies  at  their  door  waiting  to  be  done, 
and  rendering  it  impossible  for  him  who 
makes  it  wait,  ever  to  know  what  to  believe. 
Only  a  pure  heart  can  understand,  and  a 
pure  heart  is  one  that  sends  out  ready 
hands.  I  knew  perfectly  well  that  what  I 
ought  to  do  was  to  shut  that  drawer  with 
the  back  of  my  head,  and  then  get  up  and 
go  and  do  something  to  make  me  forget 
the  shining  stone  I  had  seen  betwixt  my 
uncle's  finger  and  thumb;  yet  there  I  sat 
debating  whether  I  was  not  at  liberty  to 
do  in  my  uncle's  room  what  he  had  not 
told  me  not  to  do. 

The  result  was  what  might  be  expected. 
I  will  not  weary  the  reader  with  any  fur- 
ther description  of  the  evil  path  by  which 
I  arrived  at  the  evil  act.  It  is  pain  enough 
even  now,  to  have  to  tell  that  I  got  on 
my  feet,  saw  a  blaze  of  shining  things, 
banged  to  the  drawer,  and  knew  that,  like 
Eve,  I  had  eaten  the  apple.  The  eyes  of 
my  consciousness  were  opened  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  evil  in  me,  through  the 
evil  done  by  me.  Evil  seemed  now  a 
part  of  myself,  so  that  nevermore  should 
I  get  rid  of  it.  It  may  be  easy  for  one 
who  regards  it  from  afar,  and  between  the 
leaves  of  a  book,  to  exclaim,  *'Such  a 
little  thing  1 "  but  it  was  I  who  did  it,  and 
not  another;  it  was  I,  and  only  I,  who 
could  know  what  I  had  done  I  That  peep 
into  my  uncle's  drawer  lies  in  my  soul 
the  type  of  sin.  Never  have  I  done  any- 
thing wrong  with  such  a  clear  .assurance 
that  I  was  doing  wrong,  as  when  I  did  the 
thing  I  had  taken  most  pains  to  reason 
out  as  right. 

Like  one  stunned  by  an  electric  shock. 
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I  bad  neither  feeling  nor  care  left  for  any- 
thing. I  was  shut  up  in  that  most  awful 
of  dungeons,  hardness  of  heart.  I  walked 
to  the  end  of  the  long  room,  as  far  as  I 
oould  go  from  the  scene  of  m^  crime,  and 
sat  down  on  the  great  chest,  with  my  coffin, 
the  bureau,  facing  me  in  the  distance. 
The  first  thing,  I  think,  that  I  grew  con- 
scious of,  was  dreariness.  There  was 
nothing  interesting  anywhere.  What 
should  I  do?  There  was  nothing  to  do, 
nothing  to  think  about,  not  a  boolc  worth 
reading.  Story  was  suddenly  dried  up  at 
its  fountain.  Life  was  a  plain  without 
water-brooks.  If  the  sky  was  not  "  a  foul 
and  pestilent  congregation  of  vapors,"  it 
was  nothing  better  than  a  canopy  of  grey 
and  blue.  By  degrees  my  thought  settled 
on  what  I  had  done,  and  in  a  moment  I 
realized  it  as  it  was  —  a  vile  thing,  and  I 
bad  lost  my  life  for  it!  This  is  the 
nearest  I  can  come  to  the  expression  of 
what  I  felt.  I  was  simply  in  despair.  I 
bad  done  wrong,  and  the  world  had  closed 
in  upon  me ;  the  sky  had  come  down  and 
was  crushing  me.  The  lid  of  my  coffin 
was  closed.  I  should  come  no  more 
out! 

But  deliverance  came  speedily  —  and  in 
how  lovely  a  way  1  Into  my  thought,  not 
the  room,  came  my  uncle.  Present  to  my 
deepest  consciousness,  he  stood  tall,  lov- 
ing, beautiful,  sad.  I  think  it  was  then 
first,  but  there  is  much  uncertainty  in  the 
order  of  my  recollections,  that  I  knew  he 
was  a  sad  man.  Certainlv  then  first  I 
knew  that  I  had  wronged  him  in  looking 
into  his  drawer.  Then  first  I  saw  it  was 
his  beine  that  made  the  thing  I  had  done 
an  evil  thing.  If  the  drawer  had  been  no- 
body's, there  would  have  been  no  wrong 
in  looking  into  it.  And  what  made  it  so 
very  bad  was  that  my  uncle  was  so  good 
to  me! 

With  the  discovery  came  a  rush  of  glad- 
some relief.  Strange  to  say,  with  the 
dearer  perception  of  the  greatness  of  the 
wrong  I  had  done,  came  the  gladness  of 
redemption,  though  not  because  of  the 
wrong  or  its  greatness.  It  was  almost 
a  pure  joy  to  find  that  it  was  against  my 
uncle,  my  own  uncle,  that  I  had  sinned  I 
That  joy  was  the  first  gleam  through  a 
darkness  that  had  seemed  settled  on  my 
soul  forever.  But  a  brighter  followed,  for 
thus  spake  the  truth  within  me:  "The 
thing  be  in  your  uncle's  hands ;  he  is  the 
lord  of  the  wrong  you  have  done ;  it  is  to 
him  it  makes  you  a  debtor;  he  loves  you, 
and  will  forgive  you.  Of  course  he  will  I 
He  cannot  make  undone  what  is  done,  but 
he  will  comfort  you,  and  find  some  way  of 


setting  things  right.  There  must  be  some 
wayl  I  cannot  be  doomed  to  be  a  con- 
temptible child  to  all  eternitv  I  It  is  so 
easy  to  go  wrong,  and  so  hard  to  get 
right!" 

I  sat  the  rest  of  the  day  alone  in  that 
solitary  room,  away  from  Martha  and 
Rover  and  everybody.  I  would  that  even 
now  in  my  old  age  I  waited  for  God  as 
then  I  waited  for  my  uncle  I  If  only  he 
would  come,  that  I  might  pour  out  the 
story  of  my  fall,  for  I  had  sinned  after  the 
similitude  of  Adam's  transgression  I  ^ 
only  I  was  worse,  for  neither  serpent  nor 
wife  had  tempted  me  1  At  tea-time  Mar- 
tha came  to  find  me.  I  would  not  go  with 
her.  She  would  bring  me  my  tea,  she 
said.  I  would  not  have  any  tea.  With  a 
look  like  that  she  sometimes  cast  on  my 
uncle,  she  left  me.  Dear  Martha  1  she 
bad  the  lovely  gift  of  leaving  alone.  That 
evening  there  was  no  tea  in  the  bous^l 
Martha  did  not  have  any. 

With  the  conceit  peculiar  to  repentance 
and  humiliation,  I  took  a  curious  satisfac- 
tion in  being  hard  on  myself.  I  could 
have  taken  my  meal  tolerably  well ;  with 
the  new  hope  in  my  uncle  as  my  saviour, 
came  comfort  enough  for  the  natural 
process  of  getting  hungry,  and  for  the 
desire  of  food ;  but  with  common,  indeed 
vulgar  foolishness,  my  own  righteousness 
in  taking  vengeance  on  my  fault  was  a 
satisfaction  to  me.  I  forgot  that  it  was 
presumption  in  the  one  defiled  to  take 
vengeance  on  her  own  fault,  that  I  was 
not  pure  enough  to  have  any  right  to  do 
that.  For  all  my  great  joy  in  the  discov- 
ery, I  forgot  that,  the  fault  being  against 
my  uncle,  I  was  in  his  jurisdiction,  and  he 
only  had  to  deal  with  it,  he  alone  could 
forgive  it. 

It  was  the  end  of  August,  and  the  night 
stole  swiftly  upon  the  day.  It  erew  quite 
dark,  but  I  would  not  stir.  Had  my  uncle 
remained  all  the  night  away,  I  believe  I 
should  have  sat  till  the  morning.  But, 
happily  both  for  my  mental  suffering  and 
my  bodily  endurance,  he  came  home 
sooner  than  many  a  time.  I  heard  the 
bouse  door  open.  I  knew  he  would  come 
to  the  study  before  going  to  his  bedroom, 
and  my  heart  gave  a  bound  of  awe-filled 
eagerness.  I  knew  also  that  Martha 
never  spoke  to  him  when  be  returned 
from  one  of  his  late  rambles,  and  that  be 
would  not  know  I  was  there.  Long  before 
she  died  Martha  knew  how  grateful  be 
was  for  this  delicate  consideration.  Mar- 
tha Moon  was  not  one  of  this  world's 
ladies ;  but  there  is  a  country  where  the 
social  question  is  not,  "Is  she  a  lady?" 
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but,  **How  much  of  a  woman  is  she?*' 
Martha's  name  must,  I  think,  stand  well 
up  in  the  Book  of  Life  ;  she  cannot  be  in 
the  lowest  rank  of  heaven's  nobility,  even 
where  all  are  noble. 

My  uncle,  then,  approached  his  room 
without  knowing  there  was  a  live  kernel 
to  the  dark  that  iHled  it.  I  hearkened  to 
every  nearer  step  as  he  came  up  the  stair, 
along  the  corridor,  and  up  the  short  final 
ascent  to  the  door  of  the  study.  I  crept 
from  my  place  to  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  without  a  thought  of  consequences, 
stood  waiting  the  arrival  through  the  dark, 
of  my  deliverer  from  the  dark.  I  did  not 
know  that  many  a  man  who  will  calmly 
face  a  battery,  will  spring  a  yard  aside  if 
a  yelping  cur  dart  at  him  suddenly. 

My  uncle  opened  the  door  and  closed  it 
behind  him.  His  lamp  and  matches  al- 
ways stood  ready  for  him  on  his  table;  it 
was  my  part  to  see  they  were  there.  With 
a  sigh,  which  seemed  to  seek  me  in  the 
darkness  and  find  me,  he  came  forward 
through  it.  I  caught  him  round  the  legs, 
and  clung  to  him.  He  gave  a  great  gasp 
and  a  smothered  cry,  staggered  and  nearly 
fell.  "My  Godl'*^  he  murmured.  He 
must  have  stifled  many  an  emotion  to 
ejaculate  so  under  his  breath  when  star- 
tled. 

'*  Uncle  I  uncle  I "  I  cried,  in  greater 
terror  than  he.  "  It's  only  Orbie  I  It's 
only  your  little  one !  " 

"  Oh  I  it's  only  my  little  one,  is  it  ?  "  he 
rejoined,  at  once  recovering  his  equanim- 
ity, and  not  for  a  moment  losing  the  tem- 
per which  is  as  ready  as  any  nervous  cat 
to  spring  away  from  us  when  we  are 
startled. 

He  caught  me  up  in  his  arms,  and  held 
me  to  his  heart.  I  could  feel  it  beat  hard 
against  my  little  person. 

"  Uncle  I  uncle  ! "  I  cried  again. 
"  Don't  I    Don't  I  " 

"  Why  not  ?  "  he  asked  hurriedly.  "  Did 
I  hurt  you,  my  little  one  ?  " 

He  relaxed  his  embrace,  and  held  me 
more  gently,  but  did  not  set  me  down. 

"  No,  no  I  "  I  answered.  "  But  I've  got 
a  secret,  and  it  will  hurt  you  to  kiss  me 
before  it  is  gone.  I  wish  there  was  a 
swine  to  send  it  into  I " 

"Give  it  to  me,  little  one.  I  will  treat 
it  better  than  a  swine  would." 

"  But  it  musn't  be  treated,  uncle  1  That 
might  make  it  come  again  1 " 

^*  There  is  no  fear  of  that,  my  child  1 
As  soon  as  a  secret  is  told,  it  is  dead.  It 
is  a  secret  no  longer." 

"I  don't  think  that,  uncle  1"  I  an- 
swered.    "When  you  tell  it,  there  it  is 


all  the  same — an  ugly  thing.    It  has  put 
o£E  its  cloak,  and  shown  itself." 

"  All  secrets  are  not  ugly  things  when 
their  cloaks  are  o£E.  The  cloak  may  be 
the  ugly  thing,  and  nothing  else." 

He  stood  in  the  dark,  holding  me  in  his 
arms.  But  the  clouds  had  cleared  o£E  a 
little,  and  though  there  was  no  moon,  I 
could  see  the  dim  blue  of  the  skylights, 
and  a  little  shine  from  the  grey  of  his 
hair. 

"  But  mine  is  an  ugly  thing,"  I  insisted, 
"  and  I  hate  it.  Please  let  me  put  it  out 
of  my  mouth,  and  perhaps  it  will  go 
dead.'^ 

"  Make  haste  then,  my  little  one." 

"  Put  me  down,  please,"  I  returned. 

He  walked  to  the  old  chest  under  the 
gable-window,  seated  himself  on  it,  and 
set  me  down  beside  him.  I  slipped  from 
the  chest,  and  knelt  on  the  floor  at  his 
feet,  a  little  way  in  front  of  him,  quite  in 
the  darkness. 

I  told  him  the  story  from  beginning  to 
end,  with  a  great  part  of  my  meditations 
while  hesitating  to  do  the  deed.  I  felt 
very  choky,  but  forced  my  way  through, 
talking  with  a  throat  and  voice  that  did 
not  seem  my  own.  The  moment  I  ceased, 
I  heard  a  sound  like  a  sob.  Was  it  possi* 
ble  my  big  uncle  was  crying?  Then  in- 
deed there  was  no  hope  for  me  I  He  was 
horrified  at  my  wickedness,  and  very 
sorry  to  give  me  up.  I  howled  like  a  wild 
beast. 

"Please,  uncle,  will  you  kill  mel"  I 
cried,  through  a  riot  of  sobs  that  came 
from  me  like  potatoes  from  an  inverted 
sack. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  will  kill  you,  my  darling,", 
be  answered,  "this  way!  this  way  1"  and 
stretching  out  his  arms  he  found  me 
in  the  dark,  and  covered  my  face  with 
kisses. 

"  Now,"  he  resumed,  "  I've  killed  you 
alive  again,  and  the  ugly  secret  is  dead, 
and  will  never  come  to  life  any  more  for- 
ever. And  I  think  besides  we  have  killed 
the  hen  that  lays  the  egg-secrets." 

He  rose  with  me  in  his  arms,  set  me 
down  on  the  chest,  and  lighted  his  lamp, 
which  he  carried  to  the  bureau.  Then  he 
returned,  and  taking  me  by  the  hand,  led 
me  to  it,  opened  wide  the  drawer  of 
offence,  lifted  me,  and  held  me  so  that  I 
could  see  well  into  it.  The  light,  flashed 
in  a  hundred  glories  of  color,  from  a  mul- 
titude of  cut  but  .unset  stones  that  lay 
loose  in  it.  I  soon  learned  that  most  of 
them  were  of  small  monev-value,  but  their 
beauty  was  none  the  less  entrancing. 
There  were  stones  of  price  among  them. 
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but  not  many.  These  were  the  first  he 
taught  roe,  because  they  were  the  most 
beautiful.  My  fault  had  opened  a  new 
source  of  delig^ht;  my  stone-lesson  was 
now  one  of  the  great  pleasures  of  the 
week.  In  after  years  I  thought  how  the 
richness  of  God  is  not  content  with  set- 
ting right  what  is  wrong;  he  roust  make  it 
a  gain  —  a  gain  that  comes  nowise  from 
the  evil  but  all  from  the  graciousness  of 
love;  he  will  not  have  his  children  the 
worse  for  the  wrong  they  have  done.  He 
takes  care  that  we  lose  nothing  by  it;  he 
turns  it  to  an  advantage.  That  is  father- 
hood. For  the  incommoding  sand-grain, 
be  gives  his  oyster  a  pearl. 

"There,"  he  said,  "vou  may  look  at 
them  as  ojften  as  you  please ;  only  mind 
you  put  every  one  back  when  you  have 
satisfied  your  eyes  with  it.  You  must  not 
put  it  in  your  pocket,  or  carry  it  about  in 
your  hand.*' 

Then  he  set  me  down,  saying,  — 

**  Now  you  must  go  to  bed,  and  dream 
about  the  pretty  things.  I  will  tell  vou  a 
lot  of  stories  about  them  afterward." 

We  had  a  way  of  calling  all  sorts  of 
facts  stories, 

I  never  cared  to  ask  how  it  was  that, 
seeing  all  the  same  I  had  done  the  wrong 
thing,  the  whole  weight  of  it  was  lifted 
from  me.  So  utterly  was  it  gone,  I  say, 
that  I  did  not  care  to  ask  whether  I  ought 
so  to  let  it  pass  from  me.  It  was  nowhere. 
In  the  fire  of  my  uncle's  love  to  me,  and 
mine  to  him,  the  thing  vanished.  It  was 
annihilated.  Should  I  not  be  a  creature 
unworthy  of  life,  if,  now  in  my  old  age,  I, 
who  had  such  an  uncle  in  my  childhood, 
did  not  with  my  very  life  believe  in 
God? 

I  have  wondered  whether,  if  my  father 
bad  lived  to  bring  me  up  instead  of  my 
uncle,  I  should  have  been  very  different ; 
but  the  useless  speculation  has  only 
driven  me  to  believe  that  the  relations  on 
the  surface  of  life  are  but  the  symbols  of 
far  deeper  ties,  which  may  exist  without 
those  correspondent  external  ones.  At 
the  same  time,  now  that,  being  old,  I  natu- 
rally think  of  the  coming  change,  I  feel 
that,  when  I  see  my  father,  I  shall  have  a 
di£Eerent  feeling  for  him  just  because  he 
is  my  father,  although  my  uncle  did  all 
tbe  fatherly  toward  me.  But  we  need  not 
trouble  ourselves  about  our  hearts  and 
their  varying  hues  and  shades  of  feeling. 
Truth  is  at  the  root  of  all  existence,  there- 
fore everything  must  come  right  if  we  are 
only  obedient;  and  right  is  the  deepest 
satisfaction  of  every  creature  as  well  as 
of  God.     1  wait  in  confidence.     If  things 


be  not  as  we  think,  they  will  both  arouse 
and  satisfy  a  better  ihink^  making  us  glad 
they  are  not  as  we  expected. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
I  LOSE  MYSELF. 

I  HAVE  one  incident  more  to  relate  be- 
fore my  narrative  comes  into  the  clear 
domain  of  memory. 

I  was  by  no  means  a  small  bookworm, 
neither  spent  all  my  time  in  the  enchanted 
ground  of  my  uncle's  study.  It  is  true  I 
loved  the  house,  and  often  felt  like  a  bur- 
rowing animal  that  would  rather  not  leave 
its  hole ;  but  then  suddenly  would  wake 
the  passion  for  the  open  air ;  I  must  get 
into  it  or  die!  There  was  little  fear  of 
my  growing  into  a  mole.  I  was  well 
known  in  the  farmyard,  not  to  the  men 
only,  but  to  the  animals  as  well.  In  the 
absence  of  human  playfellows,  they  did 
much  to  keep  me  from  selfishness.  Also 
I  took  no  unfrequent  flights  abroad,  in 
which  I  was  quite  alone.  It  never  seemed 
to  occur  either  to  Martha  or  mv  uncle,  that 
I  needed  looking  after;  and  I  am  not 
aware  that  I  should  have  gained  anything 
by  being  looked  after.  I  speak  for  my- 
self, and  have  no  theories  about  the  bring- 
ing up  of  children.  Martha  Moon  must,  I 
think,  have  regarded  the  matter  as  in  my 
uncle's  bands;  if  he  wanted  her  to  do 
anything,  he  would  say  so.  I  went  there- 
fore when  and  where  and  when  I  pleased, 
as  little  challenged  as  my  uncle  himself. 
Like  him  I  took  now  and  then  a  long  ram- 
ble over  the  moor,  fearing  nothing,  and 
knowing  nothing  to  fear.  I  went  some- 
times where,  to  my  recollection,  it  seems 
as  if  human  foot  could  never  have  trod 
before,  so  wild  and  waste  was  the  prospect, 
and  so  unknown  it  looked.  The  boose 
was  built  on  the  more  sloping  side  of  a 
high  hollow  just  within  the  moor,  which 
stretched  wide  away  from  the  very  edge  of 
the  farm.  If  you  climbed  the  slope,  you 
saw  on  the  one  side  the  farm  below  yon, 
in  all  the  colors  and  shades  of  its  outspread 
well-tilled  fields;  on  the  other  side  you 
saw  the  heath.  When,  indeed,  you  went 
up  the  garden,  through  the  belt  of  shrubs 
and  pines  that  encircled  it,  and  through 
the  wilderness  behind  that,  you  were  at 
once  upon  the  heath.  If  then  you  went  as 
far  as  the  highest  point  in  sight,  wading 
through  heather  and  the  hardy  plants  that 
grow  in  such  places  — including  the  rocks 
which  in  childhood  I  never  doubted  grew 
also,  though  with  a  slower  growth^- you 
looked  round  you  on  all  sides,  and  saw 
nothing  but  a  wildness  of  the  same  wild 
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sort,  reachiDff  to  the  horizon  —  with  here 
and  there  hills  that  hid  or  broke  the  level 
line  of  the  horizon,  but  were  of  nearly  the 
same  kind  of  stufiE  as  the  level  heath.  But 
the  level  heath  itself  was  far  from  fiat  or 
smooth,  as  I  found  that  day  I  had  the  ad- 
venture I  am  about  to  relate,  I  wonder  I 
never  lost  myself  before.  I  suppose  then 
first  my  legs  were  able  to  wander  beyond 
the  ground  with  which  my  eyes  were 
familiar. 

It  rained  all  the  morning  and  afternoon. 
When  our  last  lesson  was  over,  my  uncle 
went  oat,  and  I  betook  myself  to  the  barn, 
where  1  amused  myself  in  the  straw.  By 
this  time  Rover  must  have  gone  back  to 
bis  maker,  for  I  remember  as  with  me 
only  a  large,  respectable  dog  of  the  old- 
fashioned  mastiff  type,  who  endured  me 
with  a  persistence  that  amounted  almost 
to  friendliness,  but  who  never  followed  me 
about,  or  did  anything  to  keep  me  out  of 
mischief —  probably  because  he,  no  more 
than  uncle  or  Martha,  ever  thought  of 
mischief.  About  the  usual  hour,  I  went 
into  the  house  to  have  my  afternoon  meal. 
It  was  called  tea,  but  I  knew  nothing  about 
tea,  while  in  milk  I  was  as  much  of  a  con- 
noisseur as  many  a  squire  in  wine.  I 
I  could  tell  perfectly  to  which  of  the  cows 
I  was  indebted  for  the  milk  I  was  drink- 
ing ;  Miss  Martha  never  allowed  the  milks 
of  the  different  cows  to  be  mingled. 

Just  as  my  meal  was  over,  the  sun  shone 
with  sudden  brilliance  into  my  very  eyes. 
The  storm  was  breaking  up,  and  vanishing 
in  the  west.  I  threw  down  my  spoon,  and 
ran,  hatless  as  usual,  from  the  house. 
The  sun  was  on  the  edge  of  the  farthest 
hill  as  seen  from  the  hollow,  and  I  rushed 
straight  for  the  sun.  I  was  all  in  shadow 
as  I  climbed  the  low  height,  but  the  sun 
was  up  there  above  me.  The  bracken 
was  so  wet,  it  felt  like  wading  through  a 
brook,  and  in  a  moment  I  was  sopping:; 
but  to  be  wet  was  nothing  to  me.  Not 
until  many  years  after  was  I  able  to  be- 
lieve that  damp  could  hurt. 

I  had  not  gone  far  toward  the  setting 
sun,  when  down  he  went.  And  as  he 
sank  he  sent  up  a  wind,  which  blew  a 
sense  of  coming  daric.  The  wind,  ol  the 
sunset  brings  ever  since  a  foreboding  of 
tears;  it  seems  to  say:  "Your  day  is 
done;  the  hour  of  your  darkness  is  at 
hand."  It  grew  cold,  and  a  feeling  of 
threat  filled  the  air.  All  above  the  grave 
of  the  buried  sun,  the  clouds  were  angrv 
with  dusky  yellow  and  splashes  of  gold. 
They  lowered  tumulous  and  menacing. 
Then,  lo  I  they  had  lost  courage ;  their 
bulk  melted  off  in  fierce  vapor,  gold  and 


grey,  and  the  sharp  outcry  of  their  shape 
was  gone.  As  I  recall  the  airy  scene, 
that  horizon  looks  like  the  void  oetween 
a  cataclysm  and  the  moving  afresh  of  the 
spirit  of  God  upon  the  face  of  the  waters. 
I  went  on  and  on,  I  do  not  know  why. 
Something  doubtless  enticed  me,  but  what 
it  was  I  cannot  now  tell.  Or  indeed,  I 
may  have  been  plunged  in  some  medita- 
tion, then  absorbing,  now  forgotten,  not 
necessarily  worthless.  I  am  indeed  jeal- 
ous of  moods  that  can  be  forgotten,  but 
sometimes  such  may  leave  their  traces  in 
the  character.  I  wandered  on.  What  ups 
and  downs  there  were  I  how  uneven  was 
the  surface  of  the  moor  I  The  feet  learned 
what  the  eye  had  not  seen. 

All  at  once  I  woke  to  the  fact  that 
mountains  hemmed  me  in.  They  looked 
mountains,  though  they  were  only  little 
hills.  What  had  become  of  home  ?  where 
was  it?  'The  light  lingering  in  the  west 
might  have  shown  me  the  direction  of  it 
—  I  do  not  know,  but  I  remember  no 
vision  of  the  west  —  nothing  but  a  deep 
hollow  surrounded  by  dark  hills.  1  was 
lost  I 

I  was  not  exactly  frightened  at  first.  I 
knew  no  cause  of  dread.  I  had  never  seen 
a  tramp  even,  to  wake  the  sense  of  the 
inimical.  But  the  awe  of  the  fading  light 
and  the  comine  darkness,  closed  down 
upon  me,  and  though  I  knew  nothing  of 
the  real  danger,  that  which  comes  with 
cold  and  exposure,  I  soon  began  to  be 
frightened,  and  fear  is  like  other  live 
things ;  once  started,  it  grows.  But  just 
as  my  heart  was  dying  within  mej  I  looked 
up  to  the  hills  —  with  no  hope  that  from 
them  would  come  my  aid  —  and  there,  on 
the  edge  of  the  sky,  lifted  against  it,  in  a 
dip  betwixt  two  ot  the  hills,  was  the  form 
of  a  lady  on  horseback.  I  could  see  the 
skirt  of  her  habit  fiying  out  against  the 
clouds  as  she  rode.  Had  she  been  a  few 
feet  lower,  so  as  to  come  between  me  and 
the  side  of  the  hill  instead  of  the  sky,  I 
should  not  have  seen  her ;  neither  should 
I  if  she  had  been  a  few  hundred  yards 
further  off.  I  believe  I  gave  a  shriek  at 
the  thought  that  she  was  riding  on  without 
seeing  me,  and  I  should  not  be  able  to 
make  her  hear  me.  She  started,  turned, 
seemed  to  look  whence  the  cry  could  have 
come,  but  kept  on  her  way.  Urged  by 
despair  I  shrieked  in  earnest,  and  began 
to  run  wildly  toward  her.  I  think  then 
she  must  have  seen  something  moving  — 
that  its  changing  of  place  detached  my 
shape  sufficiently  to  make  it  discernible. 
She  pulled  up,  and  sat  like  a  statue,  await* 
ing  my  arrival.    I  kept  on  calling  as  I  ran, 
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to  assure  her  I  was  doio^  my  atroost,  for  I 
feared  she  might  grow  impatient  and  leave 
me  to  the  darkness.  Slowly  I  staggered 
up  to  her  at  last,  quite  spent.  Just  as  I 
reached  her,  my  foot  caught,  and  as  I  fell, 
I  clasped  the  leg  of  her  horse,  for  I  had 
no  fear  of  animals  more  than  of  human 
beings.  He  was  startled,  and  rearing  drew 
his  leg  from  my  arms.  But  he  took  care 
not  to  come  down  on  me.  I  rose  to  my 
feet,  and  stood  panting, 

VVhat  the  lady  said,  or  what  I  answered, 
I  cannot  clearly  recall.  The  next  thing  I 
remember  is  stumbling  along  by  her  side, 
she  making  her  horse  walk  to  let  me  keep 
up  with  her.  She  talked  to  me  a  little, 
but  I  do  not  remember  much  of  what  she 
said.  It  is  all  a  dream  to  me  now,  and  a 
far-off  one.  I  think  it  must  have  been 
like  a  dream  even  at  the  time,  I  was  so 
exhausted.  I  remember  a  voice  descend- 
ing now  and  then,  as  if  from  the  clouds  — 
a  cold,  musical  voice  with  something  in  it 
that  made  me  not  want  to  hear  it.  In  my 
memory  of  that  walk,  it  seems  to  be  going 
on  and'  on  forever.  I  remember  her  tell- 
ing me  once  that  we  were  near  her  house 
and  would  soon  be  there.  Whether  she 
asked  me  questions  and  I  answered  any 
of  them,  I  cannot  say;  but  I  think  she 
found  out  from  me  where  I  had  come 
from,  and  to  whom  I  belonged. 

All  the  time  I  never  saw  her  face ;  it 
was  too  dark.  Neither  do  I  remember 
that  she  once  spoke  kindly  to  me.  She 
said  I  had  no  right  to  be  out  alone,  and 
she  wondered  at  my  father  and  mother.  I 
said  I  had  no  father  or  mother.  I  think 
she  gave  me  no  answer  to  that.  I  do  not 
remember  her  once  showing,  by  sound  or 
movement,  that  she  heeded  what  I  said. 
She  sat  straight  up  there  in  the  dark,  un- 
pleasant, and  all  but  unseen  —  a  riddle 
which  the  troubled  child  by  her  horse's 
side  did  not  want  solved.  Had  there  been 
anything  to  call  light,  I  should  have  run 
away  from  her.  Vague  doubts  of  witches 
and  ogresses  crossed  my  mind,  but  I  said 
to  myself  those  were  not  true  stories,  and 
kept  on  as  best  I  could. 

Before  we  reached  the  house,  we  had 
left  the  heath,  and  were  moving  along 
lanes.  The  horse  seemed  to  walk  with 
more  confidence,  and  it  was  harder  for  me 
to  keep  up  with  him.  I  was  so  tired  that 
I  could  not  feel  my  legs.  I  stumbled 
often,  and  once  the  horse  trod  on  my  foot. 
I  fell ;  he  went  on  ;  I  had  to  run  limping 
after  him.  At  last  he  stopped.  I  could 
see  nothing.  The  lady  gave  a  musical 
cry.  A  voice  and  footsteps  made  answer ; 
and  presently  came  the  sound  of  a  gate  on 


its  hinges.  A  long,  dark  piece  of  road 
followed.  I  knew  we  were  among  treesy 
for  I  heard  the  wind  in  them  over  our 
heads.  Then  I  saw  lights  in  windows, 
and  presently  we  stopped  at  the  door  of  a 
great  house.  I  remember  nothing  more 
of  that  night. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
THE    MIRROR. 

I  WOKE  the  next  morning  in  a  strange 
bed,  and  for  a  long  time  could  not  think 
how  I  came  to  be  there.   A  maid  appeared, 
and  told  me  it  was  time  to  get  up.  Greatly 
to  my  dislike,  she  would  insist  on  dressing 
me.     My  clothes  looked  very  miserable, 
I  remember,  in  consequence  of  what  they 
had  gone  through  the  night  before.     She 
was  kind  to  me,  and  asked  me  a  great 
many  questions,  but  paid  no  heed  to  my 
answers  —  a  treatment  to  which  I  had  not 
been  used ;  I  think  she  must  have  been 
the  lady's  maid.    When  I  was  ready  she 
took  me  to  the  housekeeper's  room,  where 
I  had  some  bread  and  milk  for  breakfast. 
Several  servants,  men  and  women,  came 
and  went,  and  I  thought  they  all  looked  at 
me  so  strangely.     I  concluded  they  had 
never  had  any  little  girls  in  that  house. 
Certainly  no  one  there  seemed  to  have 
any  liking  for  children.     In  some  houses 
the  child  is  as  a  stranger  in  the  house ;  in 
others,  he  rules  the  house ;  in  neither  case 
is  the  house  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     I 
must  have  looked  a  forlorn  creature  as  I 
sat,  or  perched  rather,  on  the  old  horse- 
hair sofa  in  that  dingy  room.    Nobody 
said  more  than  a  word  or  so  to  me.    I 
wondered  what  was  going  to  be  done  with 
me,  but  I  was  already  able  to  wait  for 
what  would  come.     I  think  it  must  have 
been  hours  before,  without  a  word  of  ex- 
planation, I  was  led  through  long  passages 
into  what    seemed    an    enormous  room, 
where  1  was  again  left  a  long  while  —  this 
time  alone.    The  room,  which    was  all 
white  and  gold,  had  its  walls  nearly  cov- 
ered   with    great  mirrors   from  floor  to 
ceiling,  but  it  was  some  time  before  I  dis- 
covered this,  for  I  was  not  accustomed  to 
mirrors.     Except  the  small  glass  on  my 
little  dressing-table,  and  one  still  less  on 
Martha's,  I  had  scarcely  seen  one,  and  was 
not  prepared  for  those  sheets  of  glass  in 
their  narrow  gold  frames. 

I  went  about,  looking  at  this  thing  and 
that,  but  handling  nothing ;  my  late  secret 
had  cured  me  of  that.  Weary  at  last,  I 
sat  on  a  low  chair,  and  would  probably 
have  soon  fallen  asleep,  had  not  the  door 
opened,  and  some  one  come  in.     I  could 
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not  see  the  door  without  torniag,  and  was 
too  tired  and  sleepy  to  move,  though  not 
to  keep  staring  into  the  mirror  in  front 
of  me.  All  at  once  I  descried  in  it  my 
aacle  — >  but  only  to  see  him  grow  white  as 
death,  and  turn  away,  reeling  as  if  he 
would  fall.  The  sight  so  bewildered  me 
that,  instead  of  rushing  to  embrace  him, 
I  sat  frozen.  He  dapped  his  hands  to 
his  eyes,  steadied  himself,  stood  for  a 
moment  rigid,  then  came  straight  toward 
me,  but,  to  my  added  astonishment,  gave 
me  no  greeting,  or  showed  any  sign  of 
joy  at  having  found  me.  Never  l^fore 
had  he  seen  me  for  the  first  time  any  day, 
without  giving  me  a  kiss ;  never  before, 
it  seemed  to  me,  had  he  spoken  to  me 
without  a  smile ;  I  had  been  lost  and  was 
found,  and  he  was  not  glad  I  The  strange 
reception  fell  on  me  like  a  numbing  spell. 
I  had  nothing  to  say,  no  impulse  to  move. 
I  had  no  part  in  the  present  world.  He 
caught  me  in  bis  arms,  hid  his  face  upon 
me,  knocked  his  shoulder  heavily  against 
the  door-post  as  he  went  from  the  room, 
walked  straight  through  the  hall,  and  out 
of  the  house.  I  think  no  one  saw  us  as 
we  went ;  I  am  sure  neither  of  us  saw  any 
one.  With  long  strides  he  walked  down 
the  avenue,  never  turning  his  head  to  one 
side  or  the  other.  Not  until  we  were  on 
the  moor,  out  of  sight  of  the  house,  did 
he  stop.  Then  he  set  me  down  ;  and  then 
first  we  discovered  that  he  had  left  his  hat 
behind.  For  all  his  carrying  of  me,  and 
going  so  fast-— and  I  must  have  been  a 
pretty  big  girl  —  his  face  had  no  color  in 
it. 

**  Shall  I  run  and  get  it,  uncle  ?  "  I  said, 
as  I  saw  him  raise  his  hand  to  his  head, 
only  to  discover  there  was  no  hat  there  to 
be  taken  o£E.  '^I  should  be  back  in  a 
minute  1 "  I  added. 

It  was  the  first  word  spoken  between 
us. 

**  No,  my  little  one,"  he  answered,  wiping 
his  forehead  —  and  bis  voice  sounded  far 
away,  like  that  of  one  speaking  in  a 
dream ;  **  I  can*t  let  you  out  of  my  sight 
again.  I've  been  wandering  the  moor  all 
night  looking  for  you  1 " 

With  that  he  caught  me  up  again,  and 
pressing  his  face  to  mine,  walked  with 
me  thus,  I  should  think,  for  a  long  quar* 
ter  of  a  mile.  Oh,  how  safe  I  felt!  —  and 
how  happy —  happy  beyond  smiling!  I 
loved  him  before,  but  1  never  knew  be- 
fore what  it  was  to  lose  him  and  find  him 
again. 

'*  Tell  me,''  he  said  at  length. 

I  told  him  all,  and  he  did  not  speak  a 
word  until  my  tale  was  finished. 


'•  Were  you  very  frightened,**  he  then 
asked,  **  when  you  found  you  had  lost  your 
way,  and  darkness  was  coming?  " 

"  I  was  frightened,  or  I  would  not  have 
gone  to  the  lady.  But  I  wish  I  had  staid 
on  the  moor  for  you  to  find  me.  I  knew 
you  would  soon  be  out  looking  for  me. 
Until  she  came  I  comforted  myself  with 
thinking  that  perhaps  even  then  you  were 
on  the  moor,  and  I  might  see  you  any  mo- 
ment." 

"  What  else  did  you  think  of  ?  " 

**I  thought  that  God  was  out  on  the 
moor,  and  if  you  were  not  there,  would 
keep  me  company." 

*'  Ah  !  "  said  my  uncle,  as  if  thinking  to 
himself,  "she  but  needs  him  the  more 
when  I  am  with  her ! " 

**  Yes,  of  course !  "  I  said ;  **  I  need  him 
then  for  you  as  well  as  for  myself." 

**  That  is  very  true,  my  child.  Shall  I 
tell  you  one  thing  I  thought  of  while  look- 
ing for  you  ?  " 

"  Please,  uncle." 

**  I  thought  how  Jesus'  father  and 
mother  must  have  felt  when  they  were 
looking  for  him." 

"And  they  needn't  have  been  so  un* 
happy  if  they  had  thought  who  he  was  — 
need  they  ? '' 

"Certainly  not.  And  I  needn't  have 
been  so  unnappy  if  I  had  thought  who 
you  were.  But  I  was  terribly  frightened, 
and  there  I  was  wrong." 

"Who am  I  uncle ?^' 

"  Another  little  one  of  the  same  father 
as  he." 

"  Why  were  you  frightened  uncle  ?  " 

"I  was  afraid  of  your  being  fright* 
ened." 

"  I  hardly  had  time  to  be  frightened  be- 
fore the  lady  came." 

"  Yes ;  you  see  I  needn't  have  been  so 
unhappy.' 

My  uncle  always  treated  me  as  if  I 
could  understand  him  perfectly.  This 
came,  I  see  now,  from  the  essential  child- 
likeness  of  his  nature,  and  from  no  educa- 
tional theory. 

"  Sometimes,"  he  went  on,  "  I  look  all 
around  to  see  if  Jesus  is  out  anywhere^ 
but  I  have  never  seen  him  yet." 

"  We  shall  see  him  one  day,  shan't 
we?"  I  said,  craning  round  to  look  into 
his  eyes,  which  were  my  earthly  para- 
dise. Nor  are  they  a  whit  less  dear  to 
me,  nay,  they  are  dearer  that  he  has  been 
in  God's  somewhere,  that  is,  the  heavenly 
paradise,  for  many  a  year. 

"  1  think  so,"  he  answered,  with  a  sigh 
that  seemed  to  swell  like  a  sea-wave 
against  me,  as  I  sat  on  his  arm ;  "  I  hope 
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80.   I  live  bat  for  that  ^ and  for  one  thing 
more." 

There  are  some,  I  fancy,  who  would 
blame  him  for  not  being  sure,  and  bring 
text  after  text  to  prove  that  be  ought  to 
have  been  sure.  But  oh,  those  text  peo- 
pie  I  They  do  not  look  to  me  like  the 
clay-sparrows  that  Jesus  made  fly,  but  like 
bird-skins  in  a  glass  case  stuffed  with 
texts.  The  doubt  of  a  man  like  my  uncle 
must  be  a  far  better  thing,  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  than  their  assurance. 

"Would  you  have  been  frightened  if 
you  had  met  him  on  the  moor  last  night, 
little  one  ?  **  he  asked,  after  a  pause. 

'*  Oh,  no,  uncle  I  '*  I  returned.  **  I  should 
have  thought  it  was  you  till  I  came  nearer, 
and  then  1  would  have  known  who  it  was. 
He  wouldn't  like  a  big  girl  like  me  to  be 
frightened  at  him  —  would  he  ?  " 

**  Indeed  not!  "  answered  my  uncle  fer- 
vently; but  again  his  words  brought  with 
them  a  great  sigh,  and  he  said  no  more. 

When  we  reached  home,  he  gave  me 
up  to  Martha,  and  went  out  again  —  nor 
returned  before  I  was  in  bed.  But  he 
came  to  my  room,  and  waked  me  with  a 
kiss,  which  sent  me  faster  asleep  than  be- 
fore. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 
DEATH    AND    ZOE. 

I  THINK  it  must  have  been  soon  after 
this  that  my  uncle  bought  himself  a  horse. 
I  know  something  of  horses  now  —  that 
is,  if  much  riding  and  much  love  suffice 
to  give  a  knowledge  of  them  —  and  the 
horse  which  was  a  glory  and  a  wonder  to 
me  then,  is  a  glory  and  a  wonder  to  me 
still.  He  was  large,  big-boned,  and  pow- 
erful, with  less  beauty  but  more  grandeur 
than  a  thoroughbred,  and  full  of  fiery  gen- 
tleness. He  was  the  very  horse  for  Sir 
Philip  Sidney. 

One  day,  after  he  had  had  him  for  sev- 
eral months,  aud  had  let  no  one  saddle 
him  but  himself,  therefore  knew  him  per- 
fectly, and  knew  that  the  horse  knew  his 
master,  I  happened  to  be  in  the  yard  as 
he  mounted.  The  moment  he  was  in  the 
saddle,  he  bent  down  to  me,  and  held  out 
his  hand. 

*•  Will  you  come  with  me,  little  one  ?  " 
he  said. 

Almost  ere  I  knew,  I  was  in  the  saddle 
before  him.  I  grasped  his  hand,  instinc- 
tively caught  with  my  foot  at  his,  and  was 
astride  the  pommel.  I  will  not  say  I  sat 
very  comfortably,  but  the  memory  of  that 
day*s  delight  will  never  leave  me — not 
••through  all  the  secular  to  be."    There 


must  be  a  God  to  the  world  that  could 
give  any  such  delight  as  fell  then  to  the 
share  of  one  little  girl.  I  think  my  uncle 
must  soon  after  have  had  another  kind  of 
saddle,  for  I  have  no  recollection  of  any 
more  discomfort,  and  remember  only  the 
delight  of  the  motion  of  the  horse  under 
me. 

For  after  this  I  rode  with  him  often, 
and  he  taught  me  to  ride  as  surely  not 
many  have  been  taught.  When  he  saw  me 
so  at  home  in  my  seat  as  to  require 
no  support,  he  made  me  change  my  posi- 
tion, and  go  behind  him.  There  1  sat 
sideways  on  a  cloth,  like  a  lady  of  old  time 
on  a  pillion.  When  I  had  got  used  to  this, 
my  uncle  made  me  stand  on  the  horse's 
broad  back,  holding  on  by  his  shoulders ; 
and  it  was  wonderful  how  soon,  and  how 
unconsciously,  I  accommodated  my  atti- 
tude to  every  motion  of  the  strength  that 
bore  me,  learning  to  keep  my  place  by 
pure  balance  like  a  rope-dancer.  I  had 
soon  quite  forgotten  to  hold  by  my  uncle, 
and  without  the  least  support  rode  as 
comfortably,  and  with  as  much  confidence, 
as  any  rider  in  the  circus,  though  with  a 
far  less  easy  pace  under  me.  When  my 
uncle  found  this  was  my  way,  he  was  much 
pleased,  though  a  little  nervous  at  times. 

Able  now  to  ride  his  big  horse  any  way, 
he  brought  me  home  one  day  the  loveliest 
of  Shetland  ponies,  not  very  small.  With 
the  ordinary  human  distrust  in  good,  I 
could  hardly  believe  she  was  meant  for 
me.  Zoe,  as  he  called  her,  was  a  dappled 
grey  —  like  the  twilight  of  a  morning  after 
rain,  my  uncle  said.  He  called  her  Zoe, 
which  means  life.  His  own  horse  he 
called  Death  —  which  some  thought  a  ter- 
ri  ble  name.  For  most  people  are  so  afraid 
of  Death  that  they  regard  his  very  name 
with  awe.  My  uncle  had  a  riding-habit 
made  for  me,  and  after  a  week  found  I 
would  give  him  no  more  trouble  with  my 
horse-womanship.  At  once  I  was  at 
home  on  my  new  friend's  back,  with  vistas 
of  delight  innumerable  opening  around 
me.  From  that  day  my  uncle  seldom  rode 
without  me.  When  he  went  wandering,  it 
was  on  foot,  and  then  he  was  always  alone. 
The  idea  of  offering  to  accompany  him  on 
such  an  occasion,  had  not  once  occurred 
tome. 

But  one  stormy  autumn  afternoon  — 
most  of  mv  memories  seem  of  the  aatumn 
—  my  uncle  looked  worse  than  usual  when 
he  went  out,  and  1  felt,  1  think  for  iht  first 
time,  a  vague  uneasiness  about  him. 
Perhaps  I  had  been  thinking  of  him  more, 
perhaps  wondering  what  it  could  be  that 
made  him  so  often  seem  unhappy*    Any- 
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how  this  evening  the  desire  awoke  to  be 
with  him  in  his  trouble  whatever  it  was. 
There  was  no  curiosity  in  the  feeling,  I 
tbinky  only  the  desire  to  serve  him  as  I 
had  never  served  him  yet.  I  had  been,  as 
long  as  I  could  remember,  always  at  his 
beck  or  his  lightest  call ;  now  I  wanted  to 
come  when  needed  without  being  called. 
Was  it  impossible  a  girl  should  do  any- 
thing for  a  man  in  his  trouble?  He,  a 
great  man,  had  helped  a  little  ^irl  out  of 
a  deep  despair.  That  the  big  people 
should  do  everything,  did  not  seem  fair. 
He  had  told  me  once  that  the  world  was 
held  together  by  what  everv  one  could  do 
that  the  others  '^ould  not  do ;  there  must 
be  something  I  could  do  that  he  could  not 
do. 

The  rain  was  coming  down  on  the  roof 
like  the  steady  tramp  of  distant  squad- 
rons. I  was  in  the  study,  therefore  near 
the  tiles,  and  that  was  always  how  the 
rain  upon  them  sounded.  Tramp,  tramp, 
tramp,  came  the  whole  army  of  things, 
riding  on  to  befall  my  uncle  and  me. 
Tramp,  tramp,  came  the  troops  of  the 
future  to  take  the  citadel  of  the  present. 
I  was  not  afraid  of  them,  neither  sought 
to  imagine  myself  afraid.  I  had  no  pic- 
ture in  my  mind  of  any  evil  that  could  as- 
sail me.  A  little  grove  of  black  poplars 
near,  kept  swaying  their  expostulations, 
and  moaning  their  entreaties.  The  great 
rushing  blasts  of  the  wind  through  their 
rooted  resistance,  made  the  music  of  the 
band  that  accompanied  the  march  of  the 
unknown.  I  sat  and  listened  with  the 
vague  conviction  that  something  was  be- 
ing done  somewhere.  It  could  not  be  that 
only  the  wind  and  the  trees  and  the  rain 
were  in  all  that  wailing  and  marching. 
The  powers  of  life  and  death  must  some- 
where be  at  work.  Then  rose  before  me 
the  face  of  my  uncle,  as  he  walked  from 
the  room,  haloed  in  a  sorrowful  stillness. 
If  only  I  knew  where  to  seek  him  I  Wish- 
ing, wishing,  I  sat  and  listened  to  the  rain 
and  the  wind. 

Suddenly  I  found  myself  on  my  feet, 
making  for  the  door.  I  should  not  have 
ventured  alone  upon  the  moor  on  such  a 
night,  but  I  should  not  be  alone ;  I  should 
have  Zoe  with  me,  who  knew  all  the  ways 
of  it  —  had  doubtless  been  used  to  bogs 
in  her  own  country,  and  her  mother  be- 
fore her.  It  was  plain  from  her  foresight 
and  prudence.  Like  a  small  elephant,  she 
would  put  out  her  little  foot,  and  tap  and 
sound,  to  see  if  the  bog  would  bear  her 
—  if  the  questionable  spot  was  what  it 
looked  to  her  mistress,  or  what  she  herself 
doubted.    When  she  had  once  made  up 


her  mind  in  the  negative,  no  foolish  at- 
tempt of  mine  could  overpersaade  her; 
nothing  could  prevail  to  make  her  trust 
our  weight  on  it  a  hair's-breadth.  In  a 
bog  the  greenest  spots  are  the  most  dan- 
gerous, and  Zoe  knew  it ;  the  matted  roots 
might  be  afloat  on  a  fathomless  depth  of 
water.  Backed  by  my  uncle,  she  soon 
taught  me  to  be  as  much  afraid  of  those 
ereen  spots  as  she  was  herself.  I  had 
learned  to  trust  her  thoroughly. 

I  took  my  way  to  the  stable,  with  a  bug 
and  a  kiss  to  Martha  as  I  passed  her  in 
the  kitchen.  I  got  the  cowboy  to  saddle 
Zoe,  fearing  I  might  not  persuade  one  of 
the  big  men  on  such  a  night ;  I  was  not 
quite  able  to  tighten  the  girths  properly. 
She  had  not  been  out  all  day,  and  when  I 
mounted,  she  danced  at  the  prospect  of  a 
gallop. 

I  took  with  me  the  little  lantern  I  went 
about  the  place  with  when  there  was  no 
moon,  and  with  this  alight  in  my  hand,  we 
darted  o£E  at  a  tight-reined  gallop  into  the 
wet,  blowing  night.  What  I  was  going 
for  I  did  not  know,  beyond  being  with  my 
uncle.  So  far  was  I  from  any  fear,  that 
but  for  my  shadowy  uneasiness  about 
him,  I  should  have  been  full  of  the  wild 
joy  of  battle  with  the  elements.  The  first 
part  of  the  way,  I  had  to  cling  to  the  sad- 
dle ;  not  otherwise  could  I  keep  my  seat 
against  the  wind,  which  blew  so  fiercely 
on  me  sideways,  that  it  threatened  to  blow 
me  out  of  it. 

I  had  not  gone  far  before  the  saddle 
began  to  turn  round  with  me ;  I  was  slip- 
ping to  the  ground.  I  pulled  up,  dis- 
mounted, undid  the  girths  with  difficulty, 
set  the  saddle  straight,  then  pulled  at 
every  strap  with  all  my  might.  It  was  to 
little  purpose ;  I  could  not  get  another 
hole  out  of  one  of  them.  I  mounted  and 
set  ofiE  again ;  but  the  moment  a  little 
stronger  blast  came,  the  saddle  began  to 
turn.  Then  I  thought  of  something  to 
try ;  I  dismounted  once  more,  and  got  up 
on  the  off  side.  The  wind  now  pushed 
me  on  to  the  saddle  ;  I  had  the  use  of  my 
legs  against  the  wind  ;  and  the  saddle  was 
freed  of  my  leverage,  so  that  we  got  on 
bravely,  Zoe  and  I.  But,  alas  I  my  lantern 
was  out,  and  it  was  impossible  to  light  it 
again,  so  that  I  had  now  no  arrow  to 
shoot  at  random  for  mv  uncle's  eye.  Be- 
fore long  we  reached  a  tolerable  cart- 
track,  which  led  across  the  waste  to  a 
village.  The  wind  was  now  behind  us, 
and  I  resumed  the  more  comfortable  seat 
in  the  saddle. 

We  were  going  at  a  good  speed,  and 
had  ridden,  as  I  judged,  about  three  miles, 
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when  there  came  a  great  flash  of  lightning 
•*- not  like  any  flash  I  had  ever  seen  be- 
fore. It  was  neither  the  reflection  of 
lightning  below  the  horizon,  nor  the  sud- 
den, zigzagged  blade,  the  very  idea  of 
force  without  weight ;  it  was  the  burst  of 
a  ball-headed  torrent  of  fire,  from  a  dark 
cloud,  like  water  sudden  from  a  moun- 
tain's heart,  which  went  rushing  down  a 
rugged  channel,  as  if  the  cloud  were  in- 
deed a  mountain,  and  the  fire  one  of  its 
cataracts.  Its  endurance  was  momentary, 
but  its  moments  might  have  been  counted, 
for  it  lasted  appreciably  longer  than  an 
ordinary  flash,  revealing  to  my  eyes  what 
remains  on  my  mind»clear  as  the  picture 
of  some  neighboring  object  on  the  skin 
of  one  slain  by  lightning.  The  torrent 
tumbled  down  the  cloud  and  vanished,  but 
left  with  me  the  vision  of  a  man,  plainly 
my  uncle,  a  few  hundred  yards  from  me, 
on  a  gigantic  grey  horse,  which  reared 
high  with  fright.  But  for  its  size  I  could 
have  testified  before  a  magistrate,  that  I 
had  not  only  seen  that  horse  in  the  stable 
as  my  pony  was  being  saddled,  but  had 
stroked  and  kissed  him  on  the  nose.  I 
conceived  at  once  that  his  apparent  size 
was  an  illusion  caused  by  the  suddenness 
and  keenness  of  the  light,  and  that  my 
uncle  had  come  home  before  I  had  well 
reached  the  moor,  and  had  ridden  out 
after  me.  Immediately  I  turned  to  leave 
the  road  and  join  him,  calling  aloud  to 
him.  But  the  thunder  that  moment  burst 
with  a  terrific  bellow,  and  swallowed  my 
cry.  The  same  instant,  however,  came 
through  it  from  the  other  side  the  voice 
of  my  uncle  only  a  few  yards  away. 

"Stay,  little  one,"  he  shouted;  "stay 
where  you  are.  I  will  be  with  you  in  a 
moment." 

I  obeyed,  as  ever  and  always  without  a 
thought,  I  obeyed  the  slightest  word  of 
my  uncle ;  Zoe  and  I  stood  as  if  never  yet 
parted  from  chaos  and  the  dark,  for  Zoe, 
too,  loved  his  voice.  The  wind  rose  sud- 
denly from  a  lull  to  a  great  roar,  and 
emptied  a  huge  cloudful  of  rain  upon  us, 
so  that  I  heard  no  sound  of  my  uncle's 
approach ;  but  presently  out  of  the  dark 
an  arm  was  around  me,  and  ray  head  was 
lying  on  mv  uncle's  bosom.  Then  the 
dark  and  the  rain  seemed  but  natural 
elements  of  love  and  confidence. 

*'  But,  uncle,"  I  murmured,  full  of  won- 
der which  had  had  no  time  to  take  shape, 
"how  is  it?" 

He  answered  in  a  whisper  that  seemed 
to  dread  the  ear  of  the  wind,  lest  it  should 
hear  him,—- 

"  You  saw,  did  you  ?  " 


"  I  saw  you  upon  Death  away  there  id 
the  middle  of  the  lightning.  I  was  going 
to  you.     I  don't  know  what  to  think." 

"Neither  do  I,"  he  returned,  with  a 
strange  half-voice,  as  if  he  were  all  but 
choking.  "It  must  have  been  —  1  don't 
know  what.  There  is  a  deep  bog  away 
just  there.     It  must  be  a  lake  by  now." 

"  Yes,  uncle,  I  might  have  remembered ; 
but  how  was  I  to  think  of  that  when  I  saw 
you  there  — on  dear  old  Death,  too  1  He's 
the  last  of  horses  to  get  into  a  bog;  he 
knows  his  own  weight  too  well." 

"  Yes,  it  was  no  wonder.  But  why  did 
you  come  out  on  such  a  night?  What 
possessed  you,  little  one  —  in  such  a 
storm,  and  as  dark  as  pitch  ?  I  begin  to 
be  afraid  what  next  you  may  do." 

"I  never  do  anything  —  now  —  that  I 
think  you  would  mind  me  doing,"  I  an- 
swerecf.  "  But  if  you  will  write  out  a  little 
book  of  mays  and  maynots^  I  will  learn  it 
by  heart." 

"  No,  no,"  he  returned ;  "  we  are  not 
going  back  to  the  tables  of  a  law.  You 
have  a  better  law  written  in  your  heart, 
my  child  ;  I  will  trust  to  that.  But  tell 
me  why  you  came  out  on  such  a  night." 

"  Just  because  it  was  such  a  night,  uncle, 
and  you  were  out  in  it,"  I  answered. 
"  Ain't  I  your  own  little  girl  ?  I  hope  you 
ain't  sorry  I  came,  uncle  I  I  am  glad; 
and  I  shouldn't  like  ever  to  be  glad  at 
what  made  you  sorry." 

"  What  are  you  glad  of  ?  ** 

"That  I've  found  you." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  I  came  to  look  for  you." 

"  Why  did  you  come  to-night  more  than 
any  other  night?" 

"  Because  I  wanted  so  much  to  see  you 
again.  1  thought  I  might  be  of  use  to 
you." 

"  You  are  always  of  use  to  me  ;  but  why 
did  you  think  of  it  just  to-night?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  am  older  than  I  was 
last  night,"  I  replied. 

He  seemed  to  understand  me,  and  asked 
me  no  more  questions. 

All  this  time  we  had  been  standing  still 
in  the  storm.  He  took  Zoe's  head  and 
turned  it  toward  home.  The  dear  creature 
set  out  with  slow,  leisurely  step,  heedless 
apparentlv  of  storm  and  stable.  She  knew 
who  was  by  her  side,  and  he  must  set  the 
pace. 

As  we  went  my  uncle  seemed  lost  in 
thought  —  and  no  wonder ;  for  how  could 
the  sight  we  had  seen  be  accounted  for? 
Or  what  might  it  indicate? 

Many  were  the  strange  tales  I  had  read, 
and  I  had  the  conviction  that  the  vision 
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belonged  to  the  region  of  the  inexplicable. 
It  grew  upon  me  that  I  had  seea  my 
uocTe's  double.  That  he  should  see  his 
own  double  would  not  in  itself  have  much 
surprised  rae ;  or  indeed  that  I  should  see 
it ;  but  I  had  never  read  of  another  person 
seeing  a  double  at  the  same  time  with  the 
person  doubled.  My  uncle  had  taught  me. 
a  good  many  of  the  more  striking  facts 
and  relations  of  natural  science,  and  dur- 
ing the  next  few  days  I  sought  hard  for 
some  possible  explanation  of  what  had 
occurred,  or  at  least  to  find  something 
parallel  to  it  within  the  scope  of  my 
knowledge.  I  did  what  I  could  with/a//i 
tnorgana^  mirage^ parhelion^  and  whatever 
I  knew  of  recognized  illusion,  but  in  vain 
sought  satisfaction,  or  anything  pointing 
in  the  direction  of  satisfaction,  and  was 
compelled  to  leave  the  thing  alone.  My 
uncle  kept  silence  about  it,  but  seemed  to 
brood  more  than  usual.  I  think  he  too 
was  convinced  that  it  must  have  another 
explanation  than  present  science  would 
afford  him.  Once  I  ventured  to  ask  if  he 
had  come  to  any  conclusion ;  with  a  sad 
smile  he  answered,  — 

*'I  am  waiting  to  know,  little  one. 
There  is  much  we  have  to  wait  for.  Where 
would  be  the  good  of  having  your  mind 
made  up  wrong?  It  only  stands  in  the 
way  of  getting  it  made  up  right." 

By  degrees  the  thing  went  into  the  dis- 
tance, and  I  ceased  even  speculating  upon 
it.  I  may  mention  ere  I  leave  it,  that  just 
as  I  was  reaching  a  state  of  quiet  mental 
prorogation,  a  fact  revived  in  my  memory 
which  revived  the  question  of  my  mind  — 
not  for  long,  however,  for  it  brought  no 
help  to  the  solution  of  the  marvel  it  served 
to  confirm.  It  suddenly  came  to  me  that, 
the  moment  after  the  nash,  my  Zoe,  star- 
tled as  she  was,  gave  out  a  low  whinny; 
I  remembered  the  quiver  of  it  under  me ; 
she,  too,  must  have  seen  her  master's 
double. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
THE    GARDEN. 

I  REMEMBER  nothing  more  to  disturb  the 
even  flow  of  my  life  till  I  was  nearly  seven- 
teen. Many  pleasant  things  had  come  and 
gone;  many  pleasant  things  kept  coming 
and  going.  I  had  studied  tolerably  well  — 
at  least  my  uncle  plainly  showed  himself 
pleased  with  the  progress  I  had  made  and 
was  making.  I  knew  at  this  moment  a 
good  deal  more  than  would  be  required 
for  one  of  these  modern  degrees  feminine. 
I  bad  besides  read  more  of  the  older  11 1- 
eratore  of  my  country  than  any  one  I  have 


met  except  my  uncle  —  with  this  advan- 
tage over  most  students,  that  h^re  at  all 
events  my  knowledge  was  gained  without 
the  slightest  prick  of  the  spur  of  emula- 
tion —  in  pure  following  of  the  same  de- 
light that  shone  radiant  in  the  eyes  of  my 
uncle  as  he  read  with  me.  I  had  this 
advantage  too,  that,  whether  from  impres- 
sion of  the  higher  mind,  I  saw  and  learned 
a  thing  not  merely  as  a  part  whose  glory, 
as  a  harmonic  of  a  mightier  whole,  re- 
mained unrevealed,  but  as  the  "harbinger 
of  an  unknown  advent.  For  as  long  as  I 
can  remember,  my  heart  was  given  to  ex- 
pectation, was  tuned  to  long  waiting.  I 
constantly  felt  —  felt  without  thinking  — 
that  something  was  coming.  I  feel  it 
now;  but  were  I  in  my  youth,  I  dared  not 
say  it.  There  never  were  more  than  one 
or  two  to  whom  I  could  have  said  it. 
How  otherwise,  seeing  we  are  compassed 
with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses  to  the 
commonplace!  Would  they  not,  with 
superior  smile,  sweetly  aciaulous,  have 
quoted  in  reply,  — 

Love  is  well  on  the  way ; 
He'll  be  here  to-day, 

Or,  at  latest,  the  end  of  the  week ; 
Too  soon  you  will  find  him, 
And  the  sorrow  behind  him 

You  need  not  go  out  to  seek. 

Would  they  not  have  told  me  that  the  said 
expectation  was  but  the  shadow  of  the 
cloud  called  love,  hanging  no  bigger  than 
a  man's  hand  on  the  far  horizon,  but 
fraught  with  storm  for  mind  and  soul 
which,  when  it  withdrew,  would  carry  with 
it  the  glow  and  the  glory  and  the  hope  of 
life ;  being  at  best  but  the  mirage  of  an 
unattainable  heaven,  therefore  direst  of 
deceptions  —  which  gone,  life  would  look 
as  it  was  in  truth,  dull  and  unlovely.  For 
such  can  no  more  believe  in  what  they 
have  once  felt,  than  a  cloud  can  believe  in 
the  rainbow  it  once  bore  on  its  bosom. 
Old,  I  dare  to  say  that  I  expect  more  and 
better  and  higher  and  lovelier  than  ever. 
I  am  not  going  home  to  God  to  say: 
*' Father,  I  have  imagined,  yes,  felt,  in 
my  time,  better,  more  beautiful  things, 
than  thou  in  thy  eternity  art  able  to  malce 
true  !  They  were  so  good  that  thou  thyself 
art  not  good  enough  to  will  them  ;  so  great 
that  thou  art  not  strong  enough  to  make 
them.  Thou  couldst  but  make  thy  crea- 
ture dream  of  them,  because  thou  canst 
but  dream  of  them  thyself. 

I  was  now  approaching  the  mysterious 
verge  of  womanhood.  What  was  beyond 
it  I  could  ill  descry,  though  surely  a  vague 
power  of  undeveloped  prophecy  awells  in 
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every  created  thing  —  even  in  the  bird  ere 
he  chips  his  shell. 

Should  I  dare,  or  could  I  bear  to  write 
of  what  lies  now  to  my  hand,  if  I  did  not 
believe  that  not  our  worst  but  our  best 
moments,  not  our  low  but  our  lofty  moods, 
not  our  times  logical  and  scientific,  but 
our  times  instinctive  and  imaginative,  are 
those  in  which  we  perceive  the  truth  — 
behold  it  with  a  beholding  which  is 
one  with  believing?  Wordsworth  indeed 
says :  — 

Though  nothing  can  bring  back  the  hour 
Of  splendor  in  the  grass,  of  glory  in  the 
flower ; 

but  did  he  not,  and  cannot  we  recall  that 
hour?  and  has  not  its  memory  almost,  or 
even  altogether  the  potency  of  its  pres- 
ence? Is  not  the  very  thought  of  a  cer- 
tain flower  enough  to  make  me  believe  in 
that  flower  —  believe  it  to  mean  all  it  ever 
seemed  to  mean.  That  these  eyes  may 
never  more  rest  upon  it  with  the  old  de- 
light, matters  nothing —  means  little.  If 
I  thought,  as  so  many  have  degraded 
themselves  to  think,  that  the  glory  of 
things  in  the  morning  of  love  was  a  glamor 
cast  upon  the  world,  and  no  outshine  of 
indwelling  radiance,  should  I  care  to 
breathe  one  day  more  the  air  of  this  or  of 
any  world  ?  Nay,  nay,  but  there  dwells  in 
everything  the  father  hath  made  the  fire 
of  the  burning  bush,  as  dwelt  at  home  in 
the  son  of  God  the  glory  that  was  set  loose 
and  broke  out  from  him  on  the  mount  of 
his  transfiguration.  The  happy-making 
vision  of  things  that  floods  the  gaze  o£  the 

Jrouth  when  first  he  knows  the  marvel  of 
oving  and  being  loved  by  a  woman,  is 
the  true  vision  —  and  the  more  likely  to 
be  the  true  one,  that,  when  he  gives  way 
to  selfishness,  he  loses  faith  in  the  vision, 
and  sinks  back  into  the  commonplace  — 
a  disappointed,  sneering  worshipper  of 
power  and  mone^  — with  this  remnant  yet 
in  him  of  the  light,  that  he  grumbles  at 
the  gloom  its  departure  has  left  behind. 
He  confesses  by  his  soreness  that  the 
illusion  ought  to  have  been  true ;  he  sel- 
dom confesses  that  he  has  loved  himself 
more  than  the  woman,  and  so  has  lost  her. 
He  lays  the  blame  on  God,  or  the  woman, 
or  the  soullessness  of  the  universe  — on 
any  but  the  sole  being  in  which  he  is 
interested  enough  to  be  sure  it  exists  — 
his  own  precious,  greedy,  vulgar  self. 
Would  I  dare  to  write  of  love,  I  repeat,  if 
I  did  not  believe  it  a  true,  that  is,  an  eter- 
nal thing? 

It  was  a  summer  of  exceptional  splendor 
in   which  my  eyes  were  opened  to  **the 


glory  of  the  sum  of  things.'*  It  was  not 
so  hot  of  the  sun  as  summers  I  have  known, 
but  there  were  so  many  gentle  and  loving 
winds  about,  with  never  point  or  knife- 
edge  in  them,  that  it  seemed  all  the  house- 
work of  the  universe  was  being  done  by 
ladies.  Then  the  way  the  odors  went  and 
came  on  those  sweet  winds  I  and  the  way 
the  twilight  fell  asleep  into  the  dark  1  and 
the  way  the  sun  rushed  up  in  the  morning, 
as  if  be  cried  like  a  boy :  **  Here  I  am ! 
The  Father  has  sent  me  f  Isn't  it  jolly  i  " 
I  saw  more  sun-rises  that  year  than  I  bad 
seen  before,  or  shall  see  again  with  these 
eyes ;  I  am  waiting  for  a  new  pair.  And 
the  grass  was  so  thick  and  softl  There 
must  be  grass  in  heaven  1  And  the  roses, 
both  wild  and  tame,  that  grew  together  in 
the  wilderness !  —  I  think  you  would  like 
to  hear  about  the  wilderness. 

When  I  grew  to  notice,  and  think,  and 
put  things  together,  I  began  to  wonder 
how  the  wilderness  came  to  be  there.  I 
could  understand  that  the  solemn  garden, 
with  its  great  yew  hedges  and  alleys,  and 
its  oddly  cut  box-trees,  was  a  survival  of 
the  stately  old  gardens  haunted  by  ruffs 
and  farthingales;  but  the  wilderness 
looked  so  much  younger  that  I  was  per- 
plexed with  it,  especially  as  I  saw  noth- 
ing like  it  anywhere  else.  I  asked  my 
uncle  about  it,  and  he  explained  that  it 
was  indeed  after  an  old  fashion,  but  that 
he  had  himself  made  this  wilderness, 
mostly  with  his  own  hands,  when  he  was 
young.  This  surprised  me,  for  I  had 
never  seen  him  touch  a  spade,  and  hardly 
ever  saw  him  in  the  garden.  When  I  did, 
I  always  felt  as  if  something  was  going  to 
happen.  He  said  he  had  tried  to  make  it 
as  like  as  he  could  to  the  wilderness  laid 
out,  at  least  in  print,  by  lord  St.  Alban's 
in  his  essays.  I  found  the  book,  and  soon 
came  upon  the  essay  **  On  Gardens.*'  The 
passage  concerning  the  wilderness,  gave 
me,  and  still  gives  me  so  much  delight, 
that  I  will  transplant  it  like  a  rose-bush 
into  this  wilderness  of  mine,  hoping  it 
will  give  pleasure  to  my  reader. 

'^For  the  heath,  which  was  the  third 
part  of  our  plot,  I  wished  it  to  be  framed 
as  much  as  may  be  to  a  natural  wildness. 
Trees  I  would  have  none  in  it,  but  some 
thickets  made  only  of  sweetbriar  and 
honeysuckle,  and  some  wild  vine  amongst ; 
and  the  ground  set  with  violets,  strawber- 
ries, and  primroses ;  for  these  are  sweet, 
and  prosper  in  the  shade,  and  these  are  to 
be  in  the  heath  here  and  there,  not  in  any 
order.  I  like  also  little  heaps,  in  the 
nature  of  mole-hills,  such  as  are  in  wild 
heaths,  to  be  set  some  with  wild  thyme« 
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some  with  pinks,  some  with  germander, 
that  gives  a  good  flower  to  the  eve ;  some 
with  periwinkle,  some  with  violets,  some 
with  strawberries,  some  with  cowslips, 
some  with  daisies,  some  with  red  roses, 
some  with  lilium  convallium,  some  with 
sweet-williams  red,  some  with  bear's  foot, 
and  the  like  low  flowers,  being  withal 
sweet  and  sightly ;  part  of  which  heaps  to 
be  with  standards  of  little  bushes  pricked 
upon  their  top,  and  part  without;  the 
standards  to  be  roses,  juniper,  holly,  bar- 
berries —  but  here  and  there,  because  of 
the  smell  of  their  blossom  —  red  currants, 
gooseberries,  rosemary,  bays,  sweetbriar, 
and  such  like  ;  but  these  standards  to  be 
kept  with  cutting,  that  they  grow  not  out 
of  course." 

Just  such,  all  but  in  the  gooseberries 
and  currants,  was  the  wilderness  of  our 
garden.  You  came  on  it  all  at  once  by  a 
sudden  labyrinthine  twist  at  the  end  of  a 
narrow  alley  of  yew,  and  a  sudden  door  in 
the  high  wall.  My  uncle  said  he  liked 
well  to  see  roses  in  the  kitchen-garden, 
but  not  gooseberries  in  the  flower-garden, 
especially  a  wild  flower-garden.  Wherein 
lay  the  difiEerence,  I  never  quite  made  out, 
but  I  feel  a  difEerence.  My  main  delight 
in  the  wilderness  was  to  see  the  roses 
among  the  heather -r  particularly  the  wild 
roses.  When  I  was  grown  up,  the  wil- 
derness always  affected  me  like  one  of 
Blake's,  or  one  of  Beddoes's  yet  wilder 
lyrics.  To  make  it,  my  uncle  had  taken 
in  a  part  of  thef  heath,  which  came  close 
up  to  the  garden.  He  had  left  plenty 
of  the  heather  and  line ;  and  the  protecting 
fence  enclosed  a  good  bit  of  the  heath  just 
as  it  was,  so  that  the  wilderness  melted 
away  into  the  heath ;  and  the  fence, 
though  contrived  so  as  not  to  be  easv  to 
cross,  being  so  low  that  one  had  to  look 
for  it,  it  seemed  to  melt  away  into  the 
wide  moor. 

Everywhere  the  inner  garden  was  sur- 
rounded with  brick  walls,  and  hedges  of 
yew  within  them;  but  immediately  be- 
hind the  house,  the  wall  was  not  very 
high. 

CHAPTER  X. 
ONCE  MORE  A  SECRET. 

One  morning  in  June,  I  had  gone  into 
the  garden,  whether  with  or  without  an 
object  I  forget.  Hearing  a  horse's  hoofs 
in  the  lane  that  ran  along  the  outside  of 
the  wall,  I  looked  up.  The  same  moment 
the  horse  stopped,  and  the  face  of  his 
rider  appeared  over  the  wall,  between  two 
stems  of  yew  and  two  great  flowers  of 


gurple  lilac,  in  shape  like  two  perfect 
unches  of  swarming  bees.  It  was  the 
face  of  a  youth  of  eighteen,  and  beautiful 
with  a  right  manly  beauty. 

The  moment  I  looked  on  this  face,  I 
fell  into  a  sort  of  trance  —  that  is,  I  en- 
tered for  a  moment  some  condition  of 
existence  beyond  the  ramparts  of  what 
commonly  we  call  life.  Love  at  first  sight 
it  was  that  initiated  the  strange  experi- 
ence. But  understand  me;  real  as  it  was 
to  the  consciousness,  there  was  no  actual 
fact  in  it.    The  thing  was  this :  — 

I  stood  gazing.  My  eyes  seemed 
drawn,  and  drawing  my  person  toward  the 
vision.  Isolate  over  the  garden  wall  was 
the  face  ;  the  rest  of  the  man  and  all  the 
horse  were  hidden  behind  it.  Betwixt  the 
yew  stems  and  the  two  great  lilac  flowers 
—  how  heart  and  brain  are  yet  filled  with 
the  old  scent  of  them! — my  face,  my 
mouth,  my  lips  met  his.  I  grew  blind  as 
with  all  my  heart  I  kissed  him.  Then 
came  a  flash  of  icy  terror,  and  a  shudder 
which  it  frights  me  even  now  to  recall. 
Then  I  knew  that  but  a  moment  had 
passed,  and  that  I  had  not  moved  an  inch 
from  the  spot  where  first  my  eyes  met 
his. 

But  my  eves  yet  rested  on  his ;  I  could 
not  draw  them  away.  I  could  not  free 
myself.  Helplessness  was  growing  agony. 
His  voice  broke  the  spell.  He  lifted  his 
hunting-cap,  and  begged  me  to  tell  him 
the  way  to  the  next  village.  My  self- 
possession  returned,  and  the  joy  of  its 
restoration  drove  from  me  any  lingering 
embarrassment.  I  went  forward,  and  with- 
out faltering  gave  him  detailed  directions. 
He  told  me  afterwards  that,  himself  in  a 
state  of  bewildered  surprise,  he  thought 
me  the  coolest  young  person  he  had  ever 
had  the  fortune  to  meet.  Why  should  one 
be  pleased  to  know  that  she  looked  quite 
different  from  what  she  felt?  There  is 
something  wrong  there,  surely.  I  ac- 
knowledge the  wrong,  but  do  not  under- 
stand it.  He  lifted  his  cap  again,  and 
rode  away. 

I  stood  still  at  the  foot  of  the  lilac-tree, 
and,  from  a  vapor,  condensed,  not  to  a 
stone,  but  to  a  world,  in  which  a  new 
Flora  was  about  to  be  developed*  If  no 
new  spiritual  sense  was  awakened  in  me, 
at  least  I  was  aware  of  a  new  conscious- 
ness. I  had  never  been  to  myself  what  I 
was  now. 

A  terror  seized  me:  the  face  might 
again  look  over  the  wall,  and  find  me 
where  it  had  left  me.  I  turned,  and  went 
slowly  away  from  the  house,  gravitating  to 
the  darkest  part  of  the  garden. 
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**  What  has  come  to  me,*^  I  said,  **  that 
I  seek  the  darkness?  Is  this  another 
secret?  Am  I  in  the  grasp  of  a  new 
enemy  ?  " 

And  with  that  the  whirlwind  began. 
Must  I  go  at  once,  the  first  moment  I 
could  find  him,  and  tell  my  uncle  what  had 
happened,  and  how  I  felt  t  or  must  I  have, 
and  hold,  and  cherish  in  silent  heart,  a 
thing  so  wondrous,  so  precious,  so  absorb- 
ing? Had  I  not  solemnly  promised  — of 
my  own  will  and  at  my  own  instance  — 
never  again  to  have  a  secret  from  him? 
Was  this  a  secret  ?    Was  it  not  a  secret  ? 

So  the  storm  went  qu  ;  and  the  wonder 
is  that,  in  the  fire  of  the  new  torment,  I 
did  not  come  to  loathe  the  very  thought  of 
the  young  man — which  would  have  de- 
livered me,  if  not  from  the  necessity  of 
confession,  yet  from  the  main  difiBculty  in 
confessing. 

I  said  to  myself  that  the  secret  I  had 
before  held  from  my  uncle,  was  the  secret 
of  a  wrong  done  to  him;  that  what  had 
made  me  miserable  was  a  bad  secret. 
The  perception  of  this  difiEerence  gave 
me  comfort  for  a  time,  but  not  for  long. 
The  fact  remained  that  I  knew  something 
concerning  myself  which  my  best  friend 
did  not  know.  It  was,  and  I  could  not 
prevent  it  from  being,  a  barrier  between 
us. 

Yet  what  was  it  I  was  concealing  from 
him  ?  What  had  I  to  tell  him  ?  How  was 
I  to  represent  a  thing  of  which  I  knew 
neither  the  name  nor  the  nature,  a  thing  I 
could  not  describe?  Could  I  explain 
what  I  did  not  understand?  The  thing 
might  be  what,  in  the  tales  I  had  read, 
was  called  love,  but  I  did  not  know  that  it 
was.  It  might  be  something  new,  pecul- 
iar to  myself;  something  for  which  there 
was  no  word  in  the  language.  How  was 
I  to  tell  ?  I  saw  plainly  that  if  I  tried  to 
convey  my  new  experience,  I  should  not 
get  beyond  the  statement  that  I  bad  a  new 
experience.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  that 
the  thing  might  be  so  well  known  that  a 
mere  hint  of  the  feelings  concerned  would 
enable  any  older  person  to  classify  the 
consciousness.  I  said  to  myself  I  snould 
merely  perplex  my  uncle.  And  in  truth 
even  now  I  believe  that  love,  in  every 
mind  in  which  it  arises,  will  vary  in  color 
and  form,  will  always  partake  of  that 
mind's  individual  isolation  in  difference. 

But,  comfort  myself  as  I  might  that  the 
impossible  was  required  of  no  one,  and 
granted  that  the  thing  was  impossible,  it 
was  none  the  less  a  cause  of  misery,  a 
present  disaster ;  I  was  aware,  and  soon  my 


uncle  would  be  aware,  of  an  impenetrable 
something  separating  us.  I  felt  that  we 
had  already  besun  to  grow  strange  to  each 
other,  and  the  feeling  lay  like  death  at  my 
heart. 

Our  lessons  together  were  still  going  oa ; 
that  I  was  no  longer  a  child  had  made 
onlv  the  difference  that  progress  must 
make ;  and  I  had  no  thought  that  they 
would  thus  go  on  always.  They  were 
never  for  a  moment  irksome  to  me ;  I  might 
be  tired  by  them,  but  never  of  them.  My 
uncle  never  set  me  the  task  of  preparing 
a  lesson ;  what  I  did  in  the  way  of  private 
study  was  of  my  own  will  and  choice.  We 
were  regularly  at  work  together  by  seven, 
and  after  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  re- 
sumed work :  but  by  half  past  eleven  our 
lessons  in  common  were  always  ended. 
Although  the  da^,  however,  was  thus 
cleared  of  the  imperative,  much  the 
greater  part  of  it  was  in  general  passed  in 
each  other's  company.  We  might  not 
speak  a  word,  but  we  would  be  hours  to- 
gether in  the  study.  We  might  not  speak 
a  word,  but  we  would  be  hours  tc^ether 
on  horseback. 

For  this  day  our  lessons  were  over,  and 
my  uncle  was  from  home.  It  was  an  in- 
disputable relief,  yet  the  fact  that  it  was, 
pained  me  keenly,  for  I  recognized  it  as 
the  first  of  the  schism.  How  I  got  through 
the  day,  I  cannot  tell.  I  was  in  a  dream, 
not  all  a  dream  of  delight.  Haunted  with 
the  face  I  had  seen,  and  living  in  the  new 
consciousness  it  had  waked  in  me,  I  spent 
most  of  the  day  in  the  garden,  now  in  the 
glooms  of  the  yew  walks,  and  now  in  the 
smiling  wilderness.  It  was  odd,  however, 
that,  although  I  was  not  expicted  to  be  in 
my  uncle's  room  at  any  time  but  that  of 
lessons,  all  the  morning  I  had  a  feeling  as 
if  I  ought  to  be  there,  while  yet  glad  that 
my  uncle  was  not  there. 

When  I  went  to  bed,  I  was  long  in  get- 
ting to  sleep,  and  then  I  dreamed.  I 
thought  I  was  out  in  the  storm,  and  the 
fiash  came  which  revealed  the  horse  and 
his  rider,  but  they  were  botli  different. 
The  horse  in  the  dream  was  as  black  as 
coal,  as  if  carved  out  of  the  night  itselfj; 
and  the  man  upon  him  was  the  beautiful 
stranger  whose  horse  I  had  not  seen  for 
the  garden-wall.  The  darkness  fell,  and 
the  voice  of  my  uncle  called  to  me.  I 
waited  for  him  with  a  troubled  heart,  for 
I  knew  he  had  not  seen  that  vision,  and  I 
could  no  more  tell  him  of  it,  than  could 
Christabel  tell  her  father  what  she  bad 
beheld.  I  woke,  but  my  waking  was  no 
relief. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
THE  MOLE  BURROWS. 

My  uncle  was  late,  and  I  was  in  bed 
lonj(  before  his  return.  Perhaps  I  retired 
the  sooner  that  I  might  not  have  to  look 
into  his  eyes.  Though  I  slept  again  after 
my  dream,  of  course  I  woke  unhappy. 
The  morning  world  bad  lost  something  of 
its  natural  glow,  of  its  lovely  freshness ; 
it  was  not  this  time  a  thing  new-bora  of 
the  creating  word.  I  dawdled  with  my 
dressing.  The  face  kept  coming,  and 
brought  me  no  peace,  yet  brought  me 
something  for  which  it  seemed  worth  while 
even  to  lose  my  peace.  But  I  did  not 
know  then,  and  do  not  yet  know  what  the 
loss  of  peace  actually  means.  I  only 
know  that  it  must  be  something  more  ter- 
rible than  anything  I  had  ever  known.  I 
was  true  to  mv  uncle,  however  ;  not  even 
for  what  the  face  seemed  to  promise  me, 
would  I  have  consented  to  cause  him 
trouble.  For  what  1  saw  in  it,  1  would  do 
anything,  I  thought,  except  pain  my  uncle. 

I  went  to  him  at  the  usual  hour,  deter- 
mined that  nothing  should  distract  me 
from  my  work  —  that  he  should  perceive 
no  difference  in  me.  I  was  not  at  the 
moment  awake  to  the  fact  that  here  again 
were  love  and  deception  hand  in  hand. 
But  another  love  than  mine  was  there. 
My  uncle  loved  me  immeasurably  more 
than  I  yet  loved  that  heavenly  vision. 
True  love  is  keen-sighted  as  the  eagle,  and 
my  uncle's  love  was  love  true,  therefore 
he  saw  whsCt  I  sought  to  hide.  It  is  only 
the  shadow  of  love,  which  is  often  a  gro- 
tesque, ugly  thing  like  many  another 
shadow,  that,  caring  only  for  the  shadow 
of  the  thing  it  mav  seem  to  love,  is  blind 
either  to  its  trouoles  or  its  faults.  The 
moment  our  eyes  met,  I  could  see  that  my 
uncle  saw  something  in  mine  that  was 
not  there  when  last  we  parted.  But  he 
said  nothing,  and  we  sat  down  to  our  les- 
sons. Every  now  and  then,  as  they  pro- 
ceeded, however,  I  felt  rather  than  saw 
that  his  eyes  rested  on  me  for  a  moment 
questioning,  as  I  had  never  known  them 
rest  before.  Plainly  he  saw  and  felt  that 
something  was  different;  could  anything 
be  different  between  two  who  so  long  had 
loved  each  other,  without  implyine  some- 
thing less  well  and  right  than  before? 
This  is  what  I  thought  my  uncle  might 
think.  It  was  indeed  not  wonderful  he 
should  see  a  difference ;  for,  with  all  the 
might  of  my  resolve  to  do  better  than 
usual  at  mv  work,  I  would  now  and  then 
find  myself  unconscious  of  what  either 
my  uncle  or  myself  had  last  been  saying, 
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or  what  thought  or  notion  had  last  been  in 
my  mind.  The  face  had  come  yet  again, 
and  driven  everything  from  its  presence. 
I  grew  angry  —  not  with  the  youth,  but 
with  his  face,  for  coming  so  often  when  I 
did  not  want  it.  Once  I  caught  myself  on 
the  verge  of  crying  out :  '*  Can't  you  wait  ? 
I  will  come  presently,"  and  my  uncle 
looked  up  as  if  I  had  spoken.  Perhaps 
he  had  as  good  as  heard  the  words ;  he 
possessed  what  seemed  sometimes  a  su- 
pernatural faculty  of  divining  what  passed 
in  the  thought  of  another  —  not,  I  was 
sure,  by  any  effort  to  know,  but  by  in- 
voluntary intuition.  He  uttered  no  inquir- 
ing word,  but  a  Ifght  sigh  once  or  twice 
escaped  him,  and  all  but  made  me  burst 
into  tears.  He  was  suffering  more  keenly 
than  I  was  able  to  imagine.  I  was  on 
one  side  of  a  widening  gulf,  and  he  on  the 
other. 

When  our  lessons  were  ended  he  rose 
immediately  and  went.  Five  minutes 
more  and  I  heard  the  clatter  of  his  horse's 
feet  on  the  stones  of  the  yard.  A  moment 
more  and  I  heard  him  ride  away  at  a  swift 
trot.  I  burst  into  tears  where  1  sat  be- 
side my  uncle's  empty  chair.  I  was  weary 
with  a  weight  that  had  to  be  borne  —  like 
one  in  a  dream  searching  in  vain  for  a 
spot  whereupon  to  set  down  her  heart- 
breaking burden.  There  was  no  one  in 
the  wdfld  but  my  uncle  to  whom  I  could 
have  told  any  real  trouble,  and  the  trouble 
I  could  not  have  told  him  had  been  unim- 
aginable. My  reader  may  then  think  what 
a  trouble  it  was  that  I  could  not  tell  him 
my  trouble.  I  was  a  traitor  to  my  only 
friend.  Had  I  begun  to  love  him  less? 
had  I  begun  to  turn  away  from  him? 
I  dared  not  believe  it.  That  would  have 
been  to  give  eternity  to  my  misery.  But 
it  might  be  that  at  heart  I  was  a  bad, 
treacherous  girl.  I  had  again  a  secret 
from  him.     I  was  not  with  him. 

I  went  into  the  garden.  The  day  was 
sultry  and  oppressive.  Coolness  or  com- 
fort was  nowhere.  I  sought  the  shadow 
of  the  live  yew-walls ;  there  was  shelter  in 
the  shadow,  but  it  oppressed  the  lungs 
while  it  comforted  the  eyes.  Not  a  breath 
of  wind  came,  and  the  atmosphere  seemed 
to  have  lost  its  life-giving.  I  went  out 
into  the  wilderness.  It  was  filled  and 
heaped  with  the  many  odors  of  the  heav- 
enly plants  that  crowded  its  humble  fioor, 
but  they  gave  me  no  welcome.  Between 
two  bushes  that  fiamed  out  roses,  I  lay 
down,  and  the  heather  and  the  rose-trees 
closed  above  me.  My  mind  was  in  such 
a  confusion  of  pain  and  pleasure  —  with 
a  hope  of  deliverance  somewhere  in  its 
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clouded  sky  —  that  I  could  thiak  no  more, 
and  fell  asleep. 

I  imagine  that,  had  I  never  again  seen 
the  young  man,  I  should  not-  have  suf- 
fered. I  think  that,  by  slow,  natural  de- 
frees,  his  phantasmal  presence  would 
ave  ceased  to  haunt  me,  and  I  should 
have  grown  gradually  capable  of  my  duties 
as  before.  I  do  not  mean 'that  I  should 
have  forgotten  him,  but  neither  should  I 
have  been  troubled  on  remembering  him. 
I  know  I  should  never  have  regretted 
having  seen  him.  Like  a  thunderstorm, 
with  all  its  unsettling  influences,  would 
the  experience  have  passed  from  me.  I 
had  nothing  to  blame  myself  for.  I  should 
have  felt  —  not  that  a  glory  had  passed 
away  from  the  earth,  but  that  I  had  had  a 
vision  of  bliss.  What  it  was  I  should 
not  have  had  the  power  to  recall,  but  it 
would  have  left  with  me  the  faith  that  I 
had  beheld  what  was  too  ethereal  for  my 
memory  to  store.  I  should  have  consoled 
myself  both  with  the  dream  and  with  the 
conviction  that  I  should  not  dream  it 
again.  The  peaceful  sense  of  recovered 
nearness  to  my  uncle  would  have  been  far 
more  precious  to  me  than  the  dream.  The 
sudden  fire  of  transfiguration  that  had  for 
a  moment  flamed  out  of  the  all  and  then 
again  withdrawn  inward,  would  have  be- 
come a  memory  only,  but  the  child-way  of 
seeing  things  would  have  remained  with 
me,  nor  do  I  think  that  would  ever  have 
left  me ;  it  is  the  care  and  the  prudence  of 
the  wise  that  bleaches  the  grass,  and  holds 
the  red  rose  of  life  over  sulphur-fumes; 
but  it  was  not  thus  my  history  was  to  un- 
fold itself. 

Outwearied  with  inward  conflict,  I  slept 
!a  dreamless  sleep. 

CHAPTER  XII. 
A  LETTER. 

A  COOL  wind  went  through  the  curtains 
of  my  couch,  and  I  awoke.  The  blooms 
of  the  peasant-briars  and  the  court-roses 
were  waving  together  over  my  head.  The 
sigh  of  the  wind  went  breathing  itself  out 
over  the  far  heath,  and  ^s  it  passed 
through  my  'forest  of  lowly  plants  and 
small  bushes,  it  found  and  fanned  the 
cheeks  that  had  lain  down  hot  and  athirst 
for  air.  It  gave  me  life  new  and  fresh.  I 
lay  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  as  I  was 
rising  something  fluttered  to  the  ground. 
I  thought  it  was  a  leaf  from  a  white  rose 
above  me,  but  I  looked,  and  there  lay  a 
folded  paper.  I  took  it  up.  It  had  been 
folded  hastily  and  had  no  address,  but 
who  could  have  a  better  right  to  unfold  it 


than  L  It  might  be  nothing  of  conse- 
quence ;  it  might  be  a  note  to  myself. 
Should  I  open  it?  Why  should  I  not 
open  it?  Here  no  doubt  was  an  opportu- 
nity to  set  things  right  between  mv  heart 
and  my  uncle ;  I  could  take  it  to  nim  an- 
opened.  But  if  —  I  hardly  dared  even  in 
thought  to  complete  that  if — might  not 
that  be  a  wrong  to  the  youth  of  my  vision  ? 
Might  it  not  represent  a  confidence  re- 
posed in  me  ?  Might  it  not  be  the  messen- 
ger of  a  heart  trusting  me  before  it  ever 
knew  my  name?  Would  it  not  be  to 
inaugurate  our  acquaintance  with  an  act 
of  treachery,  or  at  least  distrust  ?  Right 
or  wrong,  thus  my  heart  reasoned,  and  to 
its  reasoning  I  gave  heed.  **  It  will,"  I 
said,  '*be  time  enough  to  resolve  when  I 
know  the  matter  that  requires  resolve." 
This,  I  now  know,  was  juggling,  for  the 
question  was  there  already — whether  I 
should  be  open  with  my  uncle  or  not. 
«'What  if  I  should,"  I  said  to  myself, 
**  the  moment  I  knew  the  contents  of  the 
paper,  reproach  myself  that  I  had  not  read 
it  at  once." 

I  sat  down  on  the  heather  amid  the 
roses,  and  unfolded  it.  This  is  what  I 
found  written  with  a  pencil :  — 

**  I  am  the  man  to  whom  you  talked  so 
kindly  over  your  garden  wall  yesterday. 
Will  you,  I  wonder,  think  me  presuming 
and  impertinent.  Presuming  I  may  be, 
but  impertinent,  surely  not.  If  I  were, 
would  not  my  heart  tell  me  so»  seeing  it 
is  all  on  your  side  ? 

**  My  name  is  John  Day ;  I  do  not  yet 
know  yours.  I  have  not  dared  to  inquire 
after  it,  lest  I  should  hear  of  some  im- 
passable gulf  between  us.  The  fear  of 
such  a  gulf  haunts  me.  I  can  think  of 
nothing  but  the  face  I  saw  over  the  wall 
through  the  clusters  of  lilac,  but  the  wall 
seems  to  keep  rising  as  if  it  would  hide 
you  forever. . 

'*  Is  it  wrong  to  think  thus  of  you  with- 
out your  leave  ?  If  one  may  not  love  the 
loveliest,  then  is  the  world  but  a  flv-trap 
hung  in  the  great  heaven,  to  catch  and 
ruin  souls. 

**  If  lam  writing  nonsense — I  cannot 
tell  whether  I  am  or  not  —  it  is  because 
my  wits  wander  with  my  eyes  to  gaze  at 
you  through  the  leaves  of  the  wild  rose 
under  which  jrou  are  asleep.  Loveliest  of 
faces,  may  no  gentlest  wind  of  thought 
ripple  thy  perfect  calm  until  I  have  said 
what  I  must,  and  laid  it  where  you  will 
find  it. 

**  I  live  at  Rising,  the  manor-house  over 
the  heath.    I  am  tlie  son  of  Lady  Cairn* 
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edge  by  a  former  marriage.  I  am  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  have  just  ended  my  last 
term  at  Oxford.  May  I  come  ana  see 
you  ?  If  you  will  not  see  me,  why  then 
did  you  walk  into  my  quiet  house,  and 
turn  everything  upside  down?  I  shall 
come  to-morrow  night  in  the  dusk,  and 
wait  in  the  heather,  outside  the  fence.  If 
you  come,  thank  God  I  If  you  do  not,  I 
shall  believe  you  could  not,  and  come 
again  and  again  and  again,  till  hope  is 
dead.  But  1  warn  you.  I  am  a  terrible 
hoper. 

*'  It  would  startle,  perhaps  offend  you, 
to  wake  and  see  me  so  near  you ;  but  I 
cannot  bear  to  leave  you  asleep.  It  seems 
as  if  something  might  happen  to  you.  I 
will  write  until  you  move,  and  then  make 
baste  to  go. 

"  My  heart  swells  with  words  too  shy  to 
go  out.  Surely  a  Will  has  brought  us  to- 
gether.    I  believe  in  fate,  never  in  chance. 

**When  we  see  each  other  again  will 
the  wall  be  down  between  us,  or  shall  I 
know  it  will  part  us  all  our  mortal  lives? 
Longer  than  that  it  cannot.  If  you  say 
to  me,  'I  must  not  see  you,  but  I  will 
think  of  you,'  not  one  shall  ever  know  I 
have  other  than  a  light  heart.  Even  now 
I  begin  the  endeavor  to  be  such  that, 
when  we  meet,  at  last,  as  meet  we  must, 
you  shall  not  say,  *  Is  this  the  man,  alas  i 
who  dared  to  love  me  1 " 

*'  I  love  you  as  one  might  love  a  woman- 
angel  who,  at  the  mere  breath  going  to 
fashion  a  word  unfit,  would  spread  her 
wings  and  soar.  Do  not,  I  pray  you,  fear 
to  let  me  come.  There  are  things  that 
must  be  done  in  faith,  else  they  never 
have  being ;  let  this  be  one  of  them.  You 
stir  I »» 

As  I  came  to  these  last  words,  hur- 
riedly written,  I  beard  behind  me,  over 
the  height,  the  quick  gallop  of  a  horse, 
and  knew  the  piece  of  firm  turf  he  was 
crossing.  The  same  moment  I  was  there 
in  spirit,  and  the  imagination  was  almost 
vision.  I  saw  him  speeding  away  —  **to 
come  again  1**  said  my  heart,  solemn  with 
gladness. 

Rising  Manor  was  the  bouse  to  which 
the  lady  took  me  that  dread  night  when 
first  I  knew  what  it  was  to  be  alone  in 
darkness  and  silence  and  space.  Was 
that  lady  his  mother  ?  Had  she  rescued 
me  to  give  me  her  son  ?  I  could  hardly 
be  willing  to  believe  it.  But  I  had  never 
actuallv  seen  the  lady,  or  I  had  forgotten 
what  she  was  like.  The  way  was  mostly 
dark,  and  during  a  great  portion  of  it,  I 
was  too  weary  to  look  up  to  where  she  sat 


on  the  great  horse ;  then  in  the  morning  I 
was  taken  away  without  having  seen  her* 
I  had  never  ta  my  knowledge  heard  who 
lived  there.  I  was  not  born  inquisitive, 
and  there  were  miles  between  us. 

I  sat  still,  nor  thought  of  moving..  I 
had  no  need  or  impulse  to  move  a  finger. 
I  lived  essentially  — independent  of  outer 
ways  of  life.  I  knew  now  what  had  come 
to  me.  It  was  no  merely  idiosyncratic 
experience,  for  the  youth  had  the  same  ; 
it  was  love  I  How  otherwise  could  we  be 
thus  drawn  together  from  both  sides? 
Also  it  seemed  verily  good  enough  to  be 
that  wondrous  thing  ever  on  the  lips  of^ 
poets  and  tale-weaving  magicians.  Vism 
it  not  far  beyo.nd  any  notion  of  it  their 
words  had  given  me?  The  secret  of  life 
was  opened  to  roe. 

But  my  uncle !  There  lay  bitterness. 
Was  I  false  to  him,  that  now  the  thought 
of  him  was  a  pain  ?  Had  I  begun  a  new 
life  apart  from  him?  To  tell  him  would 
perhaps  check  the  terrible  separation. 
But  how  was  I  to  tell  him  ?  For  the  first 
time  I  knew  that  1  had  no  mother.  Would 
Mr.  Day's  mother  be  my  mother,  too,  and 
help  me?  But  from  no  woman  but  my 
own  mother,  hardly  even  from  her  would 
I  ask  mediation  with  the  uncle  I  had  loved 
and  trusted  all  my  life  and  with  my  whole 
heart.  I  had  never  known  father  or 
mother,  save  as  he  had  been  father  and 
mother  and  everybody  to  me.  What  was 
I  to  do?  Gladly  would  I  have  hurried  to 
some  desert  place,  and  there  waited  for 
the  light  I  needed.  That  I  was  no  longer 
in  any  uncertainty  as  to  the  word  that 
described  my  condition,  did  not,  I  found, 
make  it  easy  to  use  the  word  to  my  uncle. 
**  Perhaps,"  I.  argued,  as  I  struggled  in 
the  toils  of  my  new  liberty,  "  my  uncle 
knows  nothing  of  this  kind'  of  love,  and 
would  be  unable  to  understand  me.  Sup* 
pose  I  confessed  to  him  what  I  felt, 
towards  a  man  I  had  spoken  to  but  once, 
to  tell  him  the  way  to  Dumbleton,  would 
he  not  think  me  out  of  my  mind?" 

At  length  I  bethought  me  that,  so  long 
as  I  did  not  know  what  to  do,  I  was  not 
required  to  do  anything;  I  must  wait  till 
I  did  know  what  to  do.  But  with  the 
thought  came  suffering  enough  to  be  the 
waees  of  any  sin,  that,  so  far  as  I  knew,  I 
had  ever  committed.  For  the  conviction 
awoke  that  already  the  love  that  had  hith- 
erto been  the  chief  joy  of  my  being,  had 
begun  to  pale  and  fade.  Was  it  possible 
I  was  ceasing  to  love  my  uncle?  What 
could  any  love  be  worth  if  mine  should 
fail  my  uncle  ?  Love,  itself  must  be  .a 
mockery,  and  life  but  a  ceaseless  sliding 
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down  to  the  fearful  valley  of  indifiFerence. 
Even  if  I  never  ceased  to  love  him,  it  was 

i'ast  as  bad  to  love  him  less.  Had  he  not 
»een  everything  to  roe?  —  and  this  man, 
what  had  he  ever  done  for  me  ?  Doubtless 
we  are  to  love  even  our  enemies ;  but  are 
we  to  love  them  as  tenderly  as  we  love 
our  friends  ?  Or  are  we  to  love  the  friend 
of  yesterday,  of  whom  we  know  nothing 
though  we  may  believe  everything,  as  we 
love  those  who  have  taken  all  the  trouble 
to  make  true  men  and  women  of  us  ? 
**  What  can  the  matter  be  with  my  soul  ?  ^' 
I  said.  ''  Can  that  soul  be  right  made,  in 
which  one  love  begins  to  wither  the  mo- 
ment another  begins  to  grow?  If  I  be 
so  made,  I  cannot  help  being  worthless." 
It  was  then  first,  I  think,  that  I  re- 
ceived, a  notion  —  anything  like  a  true  no- 
tion, that  is,  of  my  need  of  a  God  — 
whence  afterward  I  came  to  see  the  one 
need  of  the  whole  race.  Of  course,  not 
being  able  to  make  ourselves,  it  needed  a 
God  to  make  us ;  but  that  making  were  a 
small  thing  indeed,  if  he  left  us  so  unfin- 
ished that  we  could  come  to  nothing  right ; 
if  he  left  us  so  that  we  could  think  or 
do  or  be  nothing  right;  if  our  souls 
were  created  so  puny,  for  instance,  that 
there  was  not  room  in  them  to  love  as 
they  could  not  help  loving,  without  ceas- 
ing to  love  where  they  are  bound  by  every 
obligation  to  love  right  heartily,  and  more 
and  more  deeply.  But  had  1  not  been 
growing  all  the  time  I  had  been  in  the 
world?  There  must  then  be  the  possi- 
bility of  growing  still.  If  there  was  not 
room  in  me,  there  must  be  room  in  God 
for  me  to  become  larger.  The  room  in 
God  must  be  made  room  in  me.  God  had 
not  done  making  me,  in  fact,  and  I  sorely 
needed  him  to  go  on  making  me ;  I  sorely 
needed  to  be  made  out.  What  if  this  new 
joy  and  this  new  terror  had  come,  had 
been  sent,  in  order  to  make  me  grow  ?  At 
least  the  doors  were  open ;  I  could  go  out 
and  forsake  myself.  If  a  living  power 
had  caused  me — for  I  did  not  cause  my- 
self—  then  that. living  power  knew  all 
about  me,  knew  every  smallness  that  dis> 
tressed  me.  Where  should  I  find  him  ? 
He  could  not  be  so  far  that  the  misery  of 
one  of  his  own  children  could  not  reach 
him.  I  turned  my  face  into  the  grass  and 
prayed  as  I  had  never  prayed  l^fore.  I 
had  always  gone  to  church,  and  made  the 
responses  attentively,  but  I  knew  that  was 
not  praying,  and  had  tried  to  pray  better 
than  that.  But  now  I  was  asking  from 
God  something  I  sorely  wanted.  **  Father 
in  heaven,*'  1  said,  '*  I  am  so  miserable  I 
Please,  help  me  1 " 


I  rose,  went  into  the  bouse,  and  up  to 
the  study,  took  a  silk  sock  I  was  knitting 
for  my  uncle,  and  sat  down  to  wait  what 
would  come.  I  could  think  no  more  ;  I 
could  only  wait. 


From  The  Fortnightly 
RURAL    LIFE    IN    FRANCE    IN    THE 

FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

• 

THe  food  of  country  people  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  as  to-day,  was  chiefly  pork 
in  all  its  forms  of  bacon,  bam,  brawn,  or 
pudding;  and  pork  was  relatively  little 
cheaper  than  in  many  a  remote  and  rural 
place  to-day.  Butter,  cheese,  eggs,  were 
very  plentiful ;  herrings  were  an  article  of 
almost  daily  diet  (they  cost  a  sol  the  hun* 
dred,  about  a  halfpennv  apiece),  as  also  Iq 
the  north  of  France,  a  kind  of  salted  whale 
called  craspois^  a  truly  Viking  dish,  of 
which  the  popularity  has  wholly  van- 
ished.* In  Normandy  pea-soup  was  then, 
as  now,  a  favorite  food.f  Wine,  beer,  and 
mead  were  freely  drunk  by  all  classes. 
In  1392,  a  homeless  pin-maker  on  the 
tramp  breakfasts  off  wine  and  fish  %% 
workmen  out  of  employment  dine  at  the 
village  inn  off  bread,  meat,  and  red  wioe 
at  fourpence  the  pint.§  In  the  same  year 
the  provisions  left  in  the  house  of  the  wife 
of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon*s  minstrel  were : 
bacon  to  the  value  of  four  sous  or  shil- 
lings, six  large  loaves  of  bread,  a  great 
pot  full  of  green  peas,  two  penn'orth  of 
onions,  and  a  shilling*s  worth  of  8alt| 
But  the  best  criterion  we  get  of  the  daily 
food  of  the  rural  population  is  the  record 
preserved  in  the  accounts  of  manors  and 
monasteries  of  the  dinners  afforded  to 
laborers  on  corvii,  or  doled  out  day  by 
day  in  return  for  some  bounden  service. 
Thus,  the  smith  of  the  monastery  of  Ju- 
mi^es  received  in  return  for  his  occa- 
sional  services  a  daily  ration  of  two  small 
loaves,  a  measure  of  wine  of  medium 
quality,  and  either  six  eggs,  four  herrings, 
or  some  equivalent  dish.f  A  vintager  of 
St.  Ouen,  on  corvii^  was  supplied  every 
day  with  two  rolls  and  a  mess  of  peas  and 
bacon  with  salt.**  A  tenant  of  the  monks 
at  Bayeux,  during  his  corvie^  was  entitled 
to  a  daily  meal  of  a  white  loaf,  a  brown 
loaf,  five  eggs,  or  three  herrings,  with  a 

*  Leopold  Delisle,  UAgricalton  NoriDaiide,  p.  iS» 
\  Ibid. 

JR^atret  do  Chltelet  for  tsgs,  i.  174. 
Ibid.,  4x7. 
Ibid.^  i.  526. 
Y  Dehale,  L'Agricultore  Normander  189. 
**  UAgricolCttre  Normande. 
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gallon  of  beer.*  The  monks  of  Monte- 
ourg  gave  their  men  a  loaf,  a  mess  of 
pea-soup,  three  eggs,  and  the  quarter  of  a 
cheese,  or,  if  they  chose,  six  eggs,  and  no 
cheese  ;  on  fast  days  they  made  shift  with 
three  herrings  and  some  nuts;  they 
washed  down  this  ample  meal  with  as 
much  beer  as  they  chose  to  drink.*  A 
tenant  of  the  monks  of  St  Ouen,  received, 
in  return  for  his  corvie^  not  only  bread 
and  wine,  pea-soup  and  bacon,  but  fresh 
or  salt  beef  and  poultry.  All  this  is  in 
Normandy.  In  Anjou,  the  men  on  corvh 
dine  more  sparely  off  wine  and  bread  and 
garlic;  but  the  carpenters  on  a  farm  re- 
ceive in  addition  to  a  daily  wage  of  one 
sol  eight  deniers,  five  penn'orth  of  meat 
per  person ;  the  hedgers  and  ditchers  also 
dine  o£E  bread  and  meat.t  In  almost 
every  one  of  the  numerous  records  that 
we  have  of  the  daily  fare  of  the  laboring 
class  in  fourteenth-century  France,  we 
find  a  dish  of  eggs,  a  mess  of  peas  and 
bacon,  half  a  chicken,  a  few  herrings,  or  a 
generous  slice  of  meat,  added  to  the  mod- 
ern laborer's  dinner  of  bread  and  cheese 
and  beer. 

Our  rural  ancestors  of  every  class  went 
well  and  warmly  clad.  The  farm  laborers 
of  the  fourteenth  century  wore  better  gar- 
ments than  our  ploughmen  use  to-day. 
Men  of  every  class  appear  to  have  pos- 
sessed linen  shirts  and  linen  drawers,  hose 
of  strong  cloth,  and  leather  shoes ;  a  coat 
of  warm  russet  or  fustian,  an  ample  cloak 
resembling  the  limousin  or  Tuscan  y^r- 
raiuolo^  and  (sometimes  attached  to  this 
garment,  sometimes  separate)  a  long-tailed 
hood  of  cloth.  Masons,  laborers,  work- 
men of  every  class,  completed  this  cos- 
tume by  a  pair  of  gloves ;  London  gloves 
were  held  in  high  esteem.  Bonis,  the 
merchant  of  Montauban,  sold  them  to  his 
country  clients  at  seven  sols  the  dozen. 

The  women  were  as  sensible  in  their 
attire.  They  all  wore  a  long  chemise  of 
linen,  and  over  this  a  garment  called  a. 
doublet,  in  form  resembling  the  linen 
bodice  sewn  to  a  white  petticoat,  which  is 
still  used  in  dressing  little  girls.  The 
wedding  doublet  of  the  butcher's  daughter 
of  Montauban  took  about  five  yards  of  fine 
white  linen  of  Paris,  costing  fifteen  sols 
the  ell  —  a  measure  which  exceeded  the 
modern  metre  by  about  two  nails.  The 
butcher  was  evidently  a  man  of  means ; 
for  we  find  his  wife  ordering  some  doub- 
lets for  herself  at  ;^3  ioj.  apiece,  while  a 
neighboring  noble's  wife  spends  not  quite 

*  L'AgricoItore  Kormande,  190. 

t  Jouben,  Vie  Priv^e  en  Anjou,  p.  94* 


half  as  much  on  those  selected  for  her 
wardrobe.  The  wife  of  another  burgher 
chooses  three-and-twenty  doublets,  deli- 
cate in  quality  and  of  a  vermeil  color. 
Over  this  garment  the  women  of  the  four- 
teenth century  put  a  tight  long  bodice  of 
strong  cloth,  to  which  they  attached,  by 
hooks  or  lacets,  a  pair  of  tight,  long  sleeves, 
generally  of  some  costly  material,  silk 
being  used  on  great  occasions  even  by 
the  poorer  classes.  Over  this  again  they 
slipped  a  very  long  dress,  touching  the 
ground  on  all'sides,  tight  in  the  bodice 
but  sleeveless,  or  with  loose,  hanging 
sleeves;  it  was  generally  much  trimmed 
with  silk  and  braid.  A  farm-servant  buys 
a  piece  of  red  silk  to  trim  her  gonella,  an- 
other chooses  one  of  blue  cloth  worth  one 
livre ;  the  simplest  that  we  find,  made  of 
a  coarse,  pale  cloth  called  blanket,  comes, 
with  the  trimmings,  to  nearly  fourteen 
sols.  The  gown  was  surmounted  by  a 
heavy  girdle,  richly  ornamented,  from 
which  the  purse  and  keys  of  the  house* 
wife  dangled.  Out  of  doors  a  long,  draped 
mantle,  trimmed  to  match  the  gonella,  was 
usually  worn. 

The  women  of  the  later  fourteenth  cen- 
tury were  fastidious  in  dressing  their  hair. 
We  all  know  the  hennin^  the  tall,  slender 
sugar-loaf  of  buckram,  from  which  floated 
a  gauzy  veil.  The  peasants  naturally  did 
not  wear  this  fnconvenient  and  romantic 
headdress.  They  braided  their  hair  with 
ribbons  and  galoons  intertwined  in  every 
plait.  A  woman  with  long  hair  would  use 
about  seven  yards  of  ribbon ;  over  this  she 
placed  a  strong  net  of  silk  or  thread ;  the 
whole  was  enveloped  in  a  veil  of  thin  silk, 
the  favorite  ornament  of  country-women, 
and  frequently  given  as  a  wedding  pres- 
ent. A  very  handsome  veil  of  German 
silk  would  cost  as  much  as  seventeen  sols ; 
a  commoner  one,  of  good  Aleppo  silk, 
from  five  to  ten  sols;  still  a  veil  quite 
presentable  in  appearance,  of  a  rougher 
silk,  could  be  had  as  low  as  three  sols  (we 
may  suppose  about  twelve  shillings  ofrOuir 
money).  Almost  every  peasant  in  well-to- 
do  circumstances  afforded  his  wife  and 
daughter  this  piece  of  elegance,  probably 
worn  on  fine  occasions.  The  artisans, 
small  farmers,  and  farm  servants  of  the 
fourteenth  century  were  less  economical 
in  ornament  than  their  descendants.  The 
butcher  of  the  little  country  town  of  Mon- 
tauban gives  his  daughter,  for  her  wed- 
ding day,  a  silver  necklace,  a  purse,  a 
girdle  of  silk,  a  string  of  amber  beads,  a 
pair  of  embroidered  gloves,  a  veil  of  Ger- 
man silk,  two  silk  nets  for  her  hair,  and 
many-colored  silks  and  threads  for  the 
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embroidery  of  her  wedding  gown.  An 
artisan  afiEords  his  child  a  veil  of  German 
silk»  a  net  to  match,  a  string  of  amber,  a 
purse  and  girdle,  the  whole  expense  com- 
^ng  to  £t  dr.,  or  about  five  guineas  of  our 
currency.  A  servant  on  one  of  Bonis's 
farms  buys  for  his  wife  a  silk  wimple ; 
gloves,  hair-ribbons,  and  ornamented  hair- 
nets are  common  fairings. 

We  see  all  these  good  people,  dressed 
-soberly  or  splendidly  according  to  their 
rank,  but  almost  always  comfortably 
dressed,  a^we  turn  the  pages  of  the  ac- 
counts of  Bonis  or  the  palpitating  '*  Regis- 
ters of  the  Ch&telet  '*  (the  Newgate  Calen- 
dar of  an  earlier  age).  Along  the  country 
roads,  the  notary  jogs  on  business,  dressed 
in  violet  cloth  richly  furred,  solidly  seated 
on  his  ample  cob.  He  passes  the  country 
squire  (the  grandchild  of  the  last  rich 
semi-noble  vavassour)  hooded  in  black, 
parti -colored  russet,  and  wrapped  in  a 
houppelande  of  English  green,  furred 
with  squirrel,  the  long  end  of  his  cloak 
falling  over  the  left  shoulder.  The  shep- 
herd on  the  hill  drives  his  flock;  he  is 
warmly  clad  in  strong  brown  woollen. 
The  thafcher,  as  he  steps  across  the  fields 
from  his  daughter's  churching,  is  dressed 
all  in  his  best  in  a  large  check  of  brown 
and  white  and  blue.  There  stands  the 
farmer,  all  in  sombre  russet,  with  an  ele- 
gant hood  striped  black  and  yellow ;  there 
are  gold  rings  on  his  hand,  over  his 
gloves,  and  gold  clasps  to  his  girdle.  At 
the-  little  village  inn  the  serving-maid 
comes  out,  dressed  in  iron-grey,  with  a 
bunch  of  pink  roses  in  her  hands.  The 
mason  of  the  hamlet  stands  at  his  gate, 
chatting  with  a  fellow  of  his  craft,  and  the 
tramp  in  search  of  work ;  the  home-stay- 
ing workman  is  well  clad  in  whitish  grey, 
with  darker  grey  hose  and  a  grey-blue 
hood ;  the  traveller  has  a  long  brown 
cottehardie,  lined  with  au  old  coat,  a 
brown  hood  buckled  under  the  chin, 
brown  hose,  and  strong  leather  shoes  with 
steel  buckles.  At  the  corner  of  the  road 
a  wandering  beggar  waits  for  alms,  dressed 
ih  a  mantle  of  faded  russet  patched  with 
an  older  light-blue  garment,  and  a  hood  of 
Heaven  knows  what  color,  not  worth  two 
deniers.  His  wife  squats  beside  him, 
slovenly  dressed  in  an  old,  patched  cas- 
sock tied  round  her  waist  with  a  reed. 
She  has  no  hair,  and  a  strip  of  dirty  cloth 
tied  round  her  head  but  half  conceals  her 
baldness.  They  are  the  only  really  shabby 
people  that  we  meet  (save  the  wandering 
friars,  who  make  a  virtue  of  it);  but  few 
stre  so  magnificent  as  the  drover,  a  person 
of  importance,  it  would  appear,  from  the 


quality  and  the  quantity  of  his  purchases. 
The  goat-herd  and  the  shepherd  are  all  in 
russet;  but  see  the  drover  as  be  comes 
home  from  market  resplendent  in  his  man- 
tle   checked  with  black  and  green ;   he 
sports  a  hood  striped  with  grey  and  yel- 
low ;   hood  and  cloak  are  in  accordance 
with  the  most  fashionable  standard  of  the 
day.     Here  out  in  the  fields  we  seldom 
use  such  brilliant  colors ;  russet,  blanket, 
grey,   blue,  and   English   green  are  our 
usual  wear.     It  is  only  when  the  knight, 
the  doctor,  or  the  merchant  from  the  town 
is  drawn  this  way  that  we  see  the  real 
taste  of  the  don  ton;  the  particolor  green 
and  vermeil,  white  and  blue,  vert  pgrdu 
and  slate  color,  yellow  and  black,  white 
and  vermeil,  that  are,  with  the  universal 
black  and  green,  the  last  cry  of  the  9Hode. 
The  check  and  stripe  are  popular  alike 
in  town  and  country'.    It  may,  perhaps, 
interest  my  readers  to  see  the  price  paid 
by  the  country  people  of  the  fourteenth 
century  for  their  comfortable  clothes.     In 
order  to  have  an  idea  of  the  relation  of 
this  expense  to  their  revenue,  let  us  re- 
member that  the  wage  of  a  laborer  varied, 
according  to  his  age  and  position,  from 
five  deniers  to  one  sol  two  deniers  per 
day. 

if  not  in  every  village,  at  least  in  every 
ch Atelier ie^  there  was  a  doctor,  a  surgeon, 
and  a  barber  surgeon ;  *  the  laborers  ap- 
pear to  have  used  their  services  freely  and 
to  have  rewarded  them  with  liberality. 
One  of  Bonis*s  day-laborers  falling  ill, 
sends  to  Montauban  for  the  physician  of 
the  place,  and  pays  him  for  several  visits 
the  sum  of  four  sols  two  deniers  —which 
we  may  compare  to  nearly  £^i  151.  of  our 
money.  Another  pays  his  doctor  as  much 
as  eighteen  sols,  say  ;£3  I2j.  And  in  the 
accounts  of  Bonis  we  find  frequent  men- 
tion of  drugs  and  medicinal  spices  of  an 
expensive  sort,  sold  to  the  agricultural 
laborers  of  the  district. 

The  doctors  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
later,  even  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  were  chiefly  inspired  by 
the  theories  of  the  Arabs.  Louis  XL,  as  we 
know,  made  the  Paris  University  copy  in 
extenso  the  great  work  of  Aboo  Bekr  ibn 
Zacaria  er  Razi,  the  famous  physician  of 
the  tenth  century,  whose  masterpiece,  **  £1 
Mansoori,*'  is  a  r/.ftfM/ of  Arabian  thera- 
peutics. This  book,  commonly  known  as 
"  Razi,**  was  very  popular  throughout  the 
fourteenth  century.  A  copy  of  it,  bought 
by  Bonis  for  four  livres,  assisted  him  in 
the  preparation  of  his  drugs,  and  of  the 
plasters,  unguents,  electuaries  and  tisanes 

*  Jottbert,  Vie  Priv^e  en  Anjon,'  p.  601 
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especially  in  request  among  a  fourteenth- 
century  rural  population. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  examine  a  few 
of  the  remedies  employed.  Rheumatism, 
that  special  misery  of  those  that  work  in 
the  wintry  fields,  was  treated  externally  by 
the  application  of  a  plaster  of  cordials 
and  gums  spread  on  a  thin  piece  of  silk. 
The  part  a£Eected  was  also  rubbed  with  an 
ointment  (costing  seven  sols) made  of  four 
ounces  of  turpentine  and  two  ounces  of 
white  wax,  one  ounce  of  resin,  one  ounce 
of  myrrh,  two  ounces  of  M  d^Arminie^ 
and  two  ounces  of  oil  of  roses;*  it  was 
then  covered  with  a  sheet  of  wadding. 
Complaints  of  the  skin  were  treated  by  an 
unguent  composed  of  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  mallow,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  white 
wax,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  olive  oil,  an 
ounce  of  incense,  and  an  ounce  of  turpen- 
tine; as  well  as  by  medicated  baths.  Sul- 
phur was  also  freely  used.  Aniseed  was 
given  as  a  specific  against  indigestion, 
with  camomile,  quassia  amara^  camphor, 
and  essence  of  cinnamon.  Coughs  and 
colds  were  cured  by  a  sudorific  tea  of  rose 
and  camofnile;  by  a  milk  of  almonds 
mixed  with  starch  and  sugar,  almost  ex- 
actly  resembling  the  delicious  looch  of 
modern  France  ;  by  an  infusion  of  pecto- 
ral flowers  (mallow,  violet,  etc.),  as  well  as 
gum  arable  and  barley  sugar.f  In  severe 
cases  the  physicians  of  the  Middle  Ages 
administered  the  famous  theriac  of  Nero, 
the  Theriacus  Andromachi^  composed  of 
opium  powdered  with  some  tannic  bitter 
substance,  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  of  two- 
and-forty  active  aromatic  essences,  such 
as  turpentine,  Cingalese  cinnamon,  vale- 
rian, citron,  rose,  etc.^  A  laborer  at  Blox- 
ham,  in  Oxfordshire,  was  treated  for 
bronchitis  in  1387,  with  a  svrup of  oxymel 
and  squills.f  Disorders  of  the  intestines 
were  pretty  generally  combated  by  starch 
water,  alum,  and  the  astringent  bol  d^Ar^ 
minie;  senna  tea  was  also  an  ingredient 
in  the  humblest  medicine-chest.  Besides 
the  remedies  we  have  mentioned,  cordials 
of  cinnamon,  camphor,  resin,  and  oil  of 
pinks,  electuaries  of  liquorice,  dried 
prunes,  and  honey  of  roses  were  con- 
stantly employed.  Oxide  of  zinc  mi^ed 
with  camphor  ||  was  also  given,  but  I  do  not 
know  in  what  especial  case.  The  hot  bath 
and  the  vapor  bath  were  highly  esteemed, 
though  less  frequent,  perhaps,  than  in  the 

*  Bonis,  cxxL 

t  All  these  remedies  are  taken  from  the  Accounts  of 
Bonis,  Ue.  eU»%  *t  ug. 

t  Henri  de  ParviUe,  '* Revue  des  Sciences"  in  the 
yaurnaides  Dibatt^  asrd  January,  18901 
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eatlier  Middle  Ages,  when  hot  baths  were 
hourly  cried  through  all  the  streets  of 
Paris.  Still  in  the  fourteenth  century 
there  was  no  town  at  all  considerable 
without  at  least  one  itablissemtnt  de  bains. 
We  find  in  the  **  Registers  of  the  Ch&te- 
let "  that  a  hot  bath  was  a  somewhat  ex- 
pensive luxury,  costing  several  sols.  The 
prolonged  warm  baths  in  honor  at  the 
court  of  Charles  VI.  were  a  scandal  to 
the  Church,  and  are  denounced  in  the 
famous  sermon  of  Jacques  le  Grand. 

Besides  the  remedies  we  have  quoted, 
it  must  be  allowed  that  others  more  fan- 
tastic were  occasionally  used,  especially 
at  court  and  in  the  treatment  of  great  per- 
sonages. But  our  agricultural  laborers, 
who  thought  twice  before  they  changed 
their  silver  sou,  were  not  accessible  to 
fashionable  quackery.  In  all  the  ac- 
counts of  Bonis,  we  find  only  two  receipts 
that  are  patently  unreasonable,  and  these 
are  the  most  expensive.  One  of  them  is 
a  powder  of  ground  seed-pearls,  the  other 
an  ointment  of  honey  of  roses,  olive  oil, 
white  wax,  and  '*  half  an  ounce  of  mum- 
niy.*'  But  the  cold  creams  and  cosmetics 
of  the  present  day  are  not  always  conspic- 
uous for  science  ;  we  might  find  nostrums 
as  inefficacious  on  the  shelves  of  iMadame 
Georgine  Champbaron.  And  indeed  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  most  fantas- 
tic remedies  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  not 
sometimes  as  successful  against  the  ner- 
vous maladies  in  which  they  were  most 
often  used,  as  the  Lourdes  water,  the 
hypnoti zing-mirrors,  and  the  various  pap 
tent  medicines  so  capriciously  infallible  in 
our  century.  The  poor  and  needy,  with 
their  humbTle,  painful,  every-day  disorders, 
knew,  then  as  now,  the  virtues  of  friction 
and  wadding  against  lumbago;  the  pep- 
permint tea  that  calms  the  colic;  the  plas- 
ter of  boiled  poppy-heads  applied  against 
the  raging  tooth.  The  old  roan,  struggling 
with  his  asthma,  had  almost  as  good  an 
opiate ;  the  feverish  child,  tossing  under 
its  doubled  blanket,  a  potion  almost  as 
sudorific  as  we  should  find  in  any  country 
place  to-day. 

Apart  from  their  special  virtues,  the 
medicines  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  a  very 
high  hygienic  value.  They  were  unusually 
powerful  proph vlactics.  1  n  an  earlier  arti- 
cle on  the  "workmen  of  Paris,"  pub- 
lished in  this  review,  I  have  quoted  from 
the  minutes  of  the  institut-pasteur  a 
series  of  experiments  made  by  MM.  Ca- 
diacand  Meunier  establishing  the  intense 
and  unrivalled  microbicide  powers  ,of 
Cingalese  cinnamon;  while  the  oil  of 
pinks,  the  essences  of  valerian,  thyme. 
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citron,  rose,  etc.,  employed  in  almost  every 
mediaeval  recipe,  are  each  and  all  more 
hostile  to  the  microbe  than  the  iodoform 
treatment  employed  against  typhoid  fever 
in  the  Paris  hospitals  to-day.  I  advance 
this  assertion  with  all  due  discretion,  since 
I  have  never  made  any  single  experiment,' 
and  am  not  in  a  position  to  control  the 
opinion  of  experts ;  but  since  the  vanguard 
of  science  admits  so  high  a  value  in  the 
drugs  employed  by  our  benighted  ances- 
tors, we  may  allow  that  the  pleasantries  in 
vogue  on  the  subject  are  possibly  over- 
stated or  misplaced. 

If  the  fourteenth-century  village  was 
less  ill  o£E  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine  it  in 
regard  to  the  medicines  of  the  body,  it 
appears  that  the  training  of  the  mind  was 
less  absolutely  non-existent  in  the  rural 
class  than  it  has  been  our  habit  to  assert. 
Many  of  the  laborers  on  the  farms  of  Bonis 
could  sign  their  names,  though  probably 
their  science  in  writing  ended  there.  But 
every  tenant-farmer,  in  an  age  when  the 
accounts  of  tenant  and  landlord  were  pe- 
culiarly complicated,  was  obliged  to  know 
a  certain  amount  of  book-keeping ;  doubt- 
less the  steward  was  often  more  learned 
than  his  lord.  Hedge-schools  were  com- 
mon;* in  every  considerable  village,  if 
not  in  every  hamlet,  there  was  a  school- 
roaster,  appointed  generally  by  the  patron 
of  the  village  living.  There  was  a  certain 
regulated  number  of  parish  schools  in 
every  county,  and  this  number  might  not 
be  exceeded ;  our  ancestors  never  could 
be  brought  to  recognize  the  advantages 
of  competition.  Certain  texts,  however, 
prove  the  existence  of  unauthorized  hedge- 
schools,  promptly  quashed  as  soon  as  they 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  authorities. 

The  Great  Plague,  which  so  changed  the 
face  of  Europe,  diminished  education  by 
carrying  off  the  schoolmasters.  The  Con- 
tinuator  of  Guillaume  de  Nangis  remarks 
that,  after  the  epidemic  of  1348,  there  were 
not  enough  teachers  for  the  requirements 
of  the  houses,  hamlets,  and  castles  of  his 
country.  Thus  the  sons  of  the  men  who 
fought  at  Crecy  grew  up,  though  richer, 
more  ignorant  than  their  fathers. 

The  schools  of  the  fourteenth  century 
were  not  entirely  free ;  and  as  a  certain 
proportion  of  their  profits  went  to  the 
patron,  he  filled  up  the  gaps  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  village  priest  was  often 
the  schoolmaster,  and  the  instruction  was 
always  chiefly  religious;  but  the  boys 
were  also  taught  the  rudiments  of  Latin 

*  Joobert,  p.  60.  But  Me  especially  for  this  subject 
the  masterly  passage  of  M.  Leopold  Delisle,  '*L*Agri- 
coltore  J<f  ormande  au  Moyen  Age."  p.  175,  et  uq. 


grammar.  The  ideal  of  every  peasant 
was  to  have  a  son  in  the  Church  —  a  son 
who  might  become  abbot,  bishop,  chan- 
cellor, cardinal.  It  was  their  one  great 
chance  of  rising  in  the  world.  But  in 
every  kingdom  of  the  spirit,  many  are 
called,  few  chosen.  Of  the  dozen  or  so 
boys  who  went  to  every  village  school 
with  a  dim  idea  that  perhaps  by-and-by 
they  might  in  their  turn  become  a  parish 
priest,  or  enter  some  religious  order,  a 
fair  proportion  became  stewards  or  labor- 
ers.* Some,  no  doubt,  persevered  in  their 
original  intention ;  some  went  to  the  town, 
or,  tiring  of  grammar,  'listed  for  a  sol- 
dier ;  but  alas,  we  meet  a  good  many  of 
them  in  the  **  Registers  of  the  Chfttelet." 
Perhaps  —  who  knows  ?  —  these  ne'er-do- 
wells  were  the  most  useful  of  them  all,  for 
their  dispositions  in  the  court  of  justice 
give  us  manv  curious  lights  on  mediaeval 
education.  Thus,  for  example,  one  Jehan- 
nin  de  la  Montaigne,  a  wandering  mason, 
accused  of  horse  stealing,  invokes  the 
privilege  of  clergy,  asserting  that  he  was 
tonsured  at  the  age  of  eight  years  old 
when  he  went  to  school  and  learned  bis 
psalter  —  **car  auparavant  quMl  aprenist 
son  dit  metier  de  macon,  11  avait  est^  avec 
plusieurs  enfans  d'icelle  ville  de  Chftteau 
Regnault  k  Tescole  de  la  dite  ville  et  avoit 
aprins  jusqu'k  son  *Donnet'  et  *Caton- 
net;'  et  lors  il  savait  bien  lire.'*t  This 
**  Donnet ''  or  *'  Donat "  was  the  grammat- 
ical treatise  of  the  famous  i£lius  Donatus, 
who  flourished  in  the  fourth  century,  and 
whose  elucubrations  were  very  popular 
throughout  the  ten  following  centuries. 
**  Catonnet,-'  a  schoolbook  equally  uni- 
versal, was  one  century  older;  it  was  a 
paraphrase  of  the  distiches  of  the  once 
celebrated  Dionysius  Cato.  Tonday,  as 
you  see,  we  scarcely  know  his  name. 

The  names  of  these  two  guides  to 
knowledge  were  known  to  Jehannin  de  la 
Montaigne,  but  his  knowledge  went  no 
further.  After  a  judicious  course  of  tor- 
ture, he  was  taken  to  the  kitchen  (as  was 
the  custom  of  that  p;uileful  age),  placed  in 
a  comfortable  chair  before  a  cosy  fire, 
with  a  warm  mantle  round  his  shoulders 
and  a  glass  of  wine  in  his  hand.  Many 
criminals,  obstinate  to  screw  and  pulley, 
succumbed  to  these  more  deceiving  influ- 
ences, especially  as  they  succeeded  the 
chill  and  dismal  hour  of  execution  (the 
torture  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  £ar 
less  diabolic  than  that  of  ages  more  re- 

*  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  Third  Order  of 
St.  Francis  special  provision  is  made  for  laymen  who 
can  read,  eTidently  a  considerable  class. 

t  Regi»tre8  du  ChAtelet,  il   103. 
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fined,  but  it  was  uncomfortable  and  rheu- 
matic—  pails  of  icy  water  being  dashed 
from  time  to  time  upon  the  dislocated 
patient).  Well,  to  return  to  Jehannin, 
whom  we  choose  as  an  example  from  a 
crowd  of  fellow-sinners  —  he  confessed, 
as  he  sat  by  the  kitchen  fire,  that  he  was 
no  more  a  priest  than  the  cook.  "  But," 
added  he,  "a  tonsure  is  convenient  in 
judicial  circumstances.  Many  of  my  com- 
panion masons  had  tonsures,  and  it  was 
they  who  advised  me  to  get  one  also, 
which  they  said  I  could  do  without  preju- 
dice, as  I  have  really  been  to  school  and 
could  read  and  write  well  enough  when  I 
left  it.  Therefore  I  went  to  the  village 
and  had  myself  tonsured  par  un  barbUr^ 
et  non  aultnmefU^^  That  confession  was 
the  end  of  friend  Jehannin,  who  swung 
forthwith  from  the  neighboring  gallows. 
''  II  n*avoit  aucuns  biens." 

The  courts  of  the  Chfttelet  were  literally 
encumbered  with  these  sham  clerks,  who 
impeded  the  course  of  justice  by  assert- 
ing a  non-existent  benefit  of  clergy.  Not 
one  of  them  when  confronted  in  the  courts 
of  justice  with  a  psalter  and  a  primer 
could  read,  write,  spell  a  Pater,  or  say  by 
heart  a  Latin  prayer.  This,  however, 
proves  nothing  against  the  system  of  ed- 
ucation, which  was  probably  excellent. 
The  School  Board  manager  oi  the  present 
day,  in  an  age  of  unexampled  science, 
knows  how  easily  a  boy  may  pass  through 
balf-a-dozen  years  of  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  botany, 
physical  chemistry.  Biblical  exegesis,  and 
all  the  other  necessities  that  no  modern 
ploughboy  is  complete  without ;  and  yet 
he  emerges  as  ignorant  as  he  went  in. 
Noia  beney  the  boys  nowadays  stay  at 
school  till  twelve,  or  sometimes  fourteen ; 
in  those  days  they  left  at  eight  or  ten. 
It  is  probable  that  **  Donnet "  and  **  Caton- 
net"  did  not  penetrate  deeply  into  this 
average  inner  consciousness.  But  all 
were  not  as  ignorant  as  the  good-for-noth- 
ings who  came  before  the  courts  of  law 
for  purse-slitting  and  horse-lifting ;  these 
one  may  probably  take  as  a  natural  selec- 
tion of  the  uofittest.  M.  Delisle,  in  his 
^  Agriculture  Normande  au  Moyen  Age," 
gives  some  delicious  examples  of  the 
demi-Latinity  of  the  learned  peasant, 
which  unfortunately  I  have  not  got  by 
heart. 

The  population  of  the  rural  districts  of 
fourteenth-century  France  varied  terribly 
according  to  the  progress  of  the  Hundred 
Years'  War.  It  is  difficult  to  form  any 
very  accurate  idea  of  the  actual  numbers. 
But  from  the  size  of  the  chiirclirs  remain-  ' 


ing  from  the  thirteenth  century,  which  are 
almost  always  in  accordance  with  the  ac- 
tual population,  we  may  suppose  that  it 
has  not  increased  by  more  than  half;  we 
must  allow  about  that  proportion,  since 
jmediaeval  churches,  built  for  sanctuary, 
were  large  enough  to  shelter  all  tlie  vil- 
lagers, with  the  most  valuable  of  their  fur- 
niture, m  war-time.  If,  however,  such 
villages  as  have  come  down  to  us  are  not 
immensely  larger,  still  it  must  be  admitted 
that  numerous  new  communes  have  arisen 
on  land  that  was  covered  then  by  bog  or 
forest. 

On  the  other  band  many  villages  called 
into  life  by  the  plenty  and  peace  that  fol- 
lowed the  last  Crusade  of  Saint  Louis  dis- 
appeared utterly  in  the  long  disaster  of 
the  Hundred  Years*  War.  The  king's 
tax-gatherers  jolted  through  the  country 
collecting  the  hearth-tax;  again  and  again 
they  found,  beside  the  ruined  steeple,  a 
few  tumbling  beams,  an  empty  stockyard 
still  paven  ;  nothing  more.  Another  vil- 
lage had  vanished.  The  ordonnances  of 
the  kings  of  France  during  the  first  twenty 
years  of  Charles  V.  are  painfully  eloquent 
of  this  continuous  depopulation  of  the 
country.  The  wars  against  the  English 
on  the  frontiers  of  Normandy  and  Gas- 
cony  accomplished  the  same  end  as  the 
cruel  repression  of  the  Peasants'  Revolt 
in  the  centre,  or  the  sackings  and  plunder- 
ings  of  the  captains  of  adventure  round 
Rheims<  round  Orleans,  and  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Provence.  I  have  dismissed  many 
tragedies  in  a  single  phrase ;  but  how  in 
a  few  lines  shall  I  indicate  the  terrible 
position  of  the  peasants?  Their  grand- 
fathers had  dwelt  in  little  hamlets  almost 
under  shelter  of  the  town,  in  whose  pali- 
saded suburbs  every  winter,  they,  with 
their  families,  their  harvest  and  their  fur- 
niture, thronged  for  asylum.  Moreover, 
in  that  earlier  age,  ruled  by  firm  principles 
still  confidently  trusted,  the  peasant  was 
little  less  sacred  than  the  priest.  All 
classes  recognized  the  holiness,  the  au- 
thority of  him  who  sows  and  reaps  the 
grain  that  is  the  life  of  all.  No  usurer 
might  take  in  pledge  the  ploughshare,  the 
beasts  that  draw  it,  nor  the  corn  as  yet 
unthrashed.  Four  days  a  week,  in  peace 
time  as  in  war  time,  from  every  Wednes- 
day night  till  Monday  at  sunrise,  the 
*'  Truce  of  God  "  forbade  the  men-at-arms 
to  traverse  field  or  sheep-walk ;  moreover, 
at  any  time  the  peasant,  threatened  by 
marauders,  was  safe  if  he  fied  to  his 
plough  and  laid  his  hand  upon  it ;  whoso 
touched  the  iron  that  furrowed  the  earth 
was  inviolable  and  the  plough  was  as  sure 
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a  sanctuary  as  the  church.*  But  ia  the 
thirteenth  century  the  rural  populations, 
overcrowded  round  their  country  towns, 
pushed  further  and  further  into  the  area 
of  moor  and  forest,  till  their  clearings,  far 
afield,  were  beyond  reach  of  their  earlier 
centre.  In  their  new  home  they  clustered 
all  vear  long  round  the  church  they  raised 
and  under  protection  of  the  manor.  And 
the  years  of  peace  continued  and  the  pop- 
ulation swelled.  Thus  from  each  Ch&tel- 
lerie  sprang  new  ofiE-shoots;  distant 
hamlets  that  had  forgotten  the  necessity  of 
a  sword  arm  to  shelter  them,  paying  tribute 
to  their  lord,  but  too  far  from  his  fortress 
to  receive  any  efficient  aid  in  war-time. 
When  the  great  English  war  broke  out 
and  the  long  years  of  invasion,  these  peas- 
ants learned  to  feel  their  loneliness. 
True,  their  neighbors  were  little  better 
off ;  for  after  Crecy,  and  after  Poictiers, 
the  greater  part  of  the  seigneurs  of  France 
were  either  dead  or  in  the  hands  of  the 
English.  The  ransom  they  had  to  raise 
was  all  their  tenants  knew  of  them ;  bit- 
ter songs  and  proverbs  began  to  fly  from 
mouth  to  mouth.  '*  Ten  of  them  will  cry 
surrender  to  the  sound  of  an  Englishman's 
voice  a  mile  away  I"  cried  Hodge,  indig- 
nant. Poor  Hodge,  other  miseries  were 
in  store  for  him.  The  Great  Plague,  which 
had  emptied  the  country  after  Crecy  ("  la 
tierce  partie  du  monde  mourust  *'X  came 
again,  following  Poictiers.  When  at  last 
the  epidemic  passed  away  (having  doubled 
the  rate  of  wage  in  less  than  ten  years), 
and  the  farmer  prepared  himself  to  face 
new  economic  conditions,  he  was  con- 
fronted with  other  dangers.  The  truce 
that  had  followed  Poictiers  had  brought  a 
momentary  peace,  and  hope  began  to 
flourish  with  the  primroses.  But  the 
peace  that  came  in  the  wake  of  the  battles 
of  the  fourteenth  century  was  crueller 
than  war.  The  engagements  were  no 
longer  fought  solely  by  the  armed  chivalry 
of  a  kingdom ;  the  system  of  regular  armies 
was  as  yet  unknown.  In  this  cruel  time 
of  transition,  war  was  chiefly  made  by  the 
aid  of  mercenary  captains,  who  led  in  the 
pay  of  the  highest  bidder  their  troops  of 
adventurers. 

When  the  war  was  over  the  men  who 
had  fought  in  it  could  not  vanish  into  air. 
The  nobles  rode  home  to  their  castles, 
the  peasants  to  their  farms  ;  but  the  bulk 
of  their  army,  the  bands  of  mercenaries, 
remained  hovering  with  the  vultures  round 
the  battlefield  of  yesterday.  They  were 
hungry  and  must  eat;  they  must  find  a 

*  ISm  D.  Bessin,  Concilia,  part  i.,  p.  78,  quoted  by 
Delialcb  p.  ii6b 


lodging  somewhere ;  and  their  habit  was 
to  plunder.  So  east  and  west,  north  and 
south,  the  companies  went  riding  as  to 
a  tourney;  but  chiefly  they  made  their 
way  to  the  rich,  unravaged  centre ;  there 
they  soon  took  thirteen  towns,  with  many 
fortresses  and  castles. 

Readers  who  remember  the  terrible 
chapters  in  which  Froissart  describes  the 
depredations  of  the  mercenaries  through* 
out  all  the  centre  of  France,  and  dowa 
through  Gascony  to  Provence,  must,  in 
perusing  this  article,  very  often  have  dis- 
sented from  my  cheerful  picture  of  the 
life  of  fourteenth-century  villagers.  They 
remember  the  despair  and  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  Jacques  of  Brie ;  they  count 
up  the  villages  marked  in  some  ordnance 
as  disappeared ;  they  recall  the  ballads  of 
Eustache  Deschamps  describing  the  sack 
of  Vertus,  and  think  how  many  a  flourish- 
ing little  town  and  what  innumerable  vil- 
lages shared  its  fate :  — 

If  you  wish  to  see  poverty,  a  ruined  country 
side,  a  deserted  town,  tottering  walls  where 
the  fire  has  been,  miserable  homes,  and  a 
more  miserable  population — go  to  Vertus  I 
The  English  have  left  everything  in  flames. 
There  you  can  have  at  your  good  pleasure  a 
horse  all  skin  and  bone,  a  broken  bed  with 
foul  sheets,  and,  when  you  take  your  walks 
abroad,  Ihe  amusement  of  the  rumed  house- 
tops tumbling  round  your  ears. 

Henceforth  the  farms  round  Vertus  shall  be 
abandoned;  the  vineyards  are  neglected  and 
no  man  tends  the  plants.  This  first  year  after 
the  sack  there  will  be  few  wages  paid  and 
those  uncertain.  The  man  who  was  wont  to 
speak  loud  will  learn  to  speak  low.  Our  town 
exists  no  more,  and  'twill  be  long  before  her 
walls  are  built  again.* 

All  this  is  true ;  and  we  shall  never  know 
in  how  many  villages  the  sleeping  peas- 
ants awoke  one  night  to  the  dreaded  tramp 
of  armed  horsemen,  to  the  blare  of  trump 
and  fife,  to  the  sheen  of  moonlit  armor, 
and  the  presence  of  the  redoubtable  com- 
pany in  their  midst. 

Bretons,  axe  in  hand,  Gascons  armed 
with  lances,  the  Genoese  crossbowmen, 
the  English  with  their  bows  and  arrows, 
the  Lombards  with  their  knives;  they 
were  all  as  well  known  as  the  French 
—  all  prayed  against  and  walcbed  for 
throughout  the  land  of  France.  The 
sharpest  sighted  villager  would  look  out 
for  days  in  the  steeple  to  give  the  alarm 
to  his  fellows  when  the  first  of  the  horse- 
men rode  up  from  the  horisoo ;  then 
women,  children,  men,  would  throng  to 
the  appointed  hiding-place  in  the  brake, 

*  Eustache  DeMham(Mp  Ballades,  edition  da  lUit> 
quis  de  Queux  de  St.  Hilaare.    Ballade  Sss* 
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bringine  with  them  such  treasure  as  was 
still  left  anburied.  Happy  those  who 
could  thus  escape  in  time,  and  for  whom 
no  crueller  fate  was  in  store  than  to  find 
on  the  morrow  a  heap  of  red  ashes  where 
once  their  village  stood  1 

Yet,  how  shall  we  believe  it?    Though 
all  this  was  true,  although  in  the  north 
especially,  the. general  ruin  introduced  dis- 
astrous habits  of  mortgage  and  usury; 
although  taxes,  heavier  every  year,  were 
expected  of  the  very  men  who  had  seen 
their  crops  burnt  in  the  stockyard  and 
their  vineyards  trampled  under  foot ;  not- 
withstanding the  epidemic  of  misery  that 
raged  between  the  battle  of  Crecy  and  the 
coronation  of  Charles  V.,  the  country-sides 
retained  their  astonishing  vitality.    True, 
in  many  districts  most  o?  the  young  men 
went  o&  to  the  wars  (**  JVbus  aymons  mUux 
/aire  U  gallin^gallant  que  labourer  sans 
rien  avoiry^  as  Gerson  heard  them  say) 
with  a  natural  preference  for  plundering 
over  being  plundered.    They  only  pushed 
a  little  further  the  work  begun  by  the 
Great  Plague.    The  wages  of  the  remain- 
ing laborers  became  so  high  that  it  was 
«asy  for  them  to  recover  even  from  total 
min.    True,  the  wattled  cottage  was  razed 
to  the  ground,  but  the  paved  yard  re- 
mained.   The  peasant  knew  that  his  treas- 
ure was  safe  in  the  keeping  of  some  man 
of  trust  —  some  merchant  of  the  walled 
city —  when  it  was  not  buried  in  some  box 
or  glove  three  feet  to  the  west  of  the  wild 
cherry-tree,  far    enough    from    home  to 
remain  unsuspected  by  the  company.    If 
most  of  the  harvest  was  destroyed  the 
remainder  sold  for  an  extravagant  price; 
and  the  hunger  of  the  poor  in  town  was  at 
least  the  farmers'  gain.*    Then  Charles 
v.,  the  unparalleled  king,  sent  off  the 
companies  to  Spain,  to  Lombardy,  well 
out  of  the  way.    In  1375  our  poet  takes 
heart  and  makes  an  ironical  ballad,  in 
which  the  companies   lament  the  good 
order  of  the  kingdom. 

Le  plat  pays  s*en  sent  d^j4  bien 
Car  on  n'y  ose  piller  rien ; 

Nul  n'y  va  courrer  sur  les  champs 
Ne  n'y  ran9onne  par  puissance. 
L'on  n'y  prend  chevaux  ni  juments 
Linges,  draps,  robes,  ni  finance, 
Poullaile,  moutons  .  .  .  violence 
Nes'yfait  .  .  . 
•  .  •  et  le  commun  bien 

*  In  the  diMstroM  yean  preceding  the  aooession  of 
Charice  V.,  the  \  ri«a  of  corn  doubled. 


H  r&gne  en  grand  autorit^. 
On  fait  labours  en  abondance. 
Honoris  sont  les  anciens  .  .  . 
Chacun  dist  que  €* est  grand pi^* 

In  fact  the  **  Accounts  of  the  Merchant 
Bonis,"  published  by  M.  Forestier,  as  well 
as  the  ai£Eerent  documents  exhumed  by 
M.  Leopold  Oelisle,  M.  Simeon  Luce,  and 
the  Duke  de  la  Tr^moille,  together  with 
the  invaluable  **  Registers  of  the  Ch&te- 
let,"  show  us  everywhere,  in  the  gloomiest 
years  and  the  most  desolated  districts,  a 
normal  state  of  what  we  can  only  call  well 
being. 

The  peasants  ate  more  and  of  better 
food,  drank  more  freely  of  wine  and  cider 
(a  good  deal  too  freely,  as  M.  Delisle  re- 
marks), wore  more  costly  and  more  com- 
fortable garments,  afiEofded  their  wives 
and  daughters  richer  ornaments  and  trin- 
kets than,  in  the  same  rank  and  class,  they 
could  afford  to-day.  The  "Registers  of 
the  Chfttelet"  are  especially  precious  in 
this  respect.  But  the  accounts  of  Bonis 
show  us  a  still  more  favorable  symptom : 
the  amount  of  saving  effected  by  all 
classes,  the  lands  and  herds  constantly 
acquired  by  farm  laborers  and  domestic 
servants.  Subject  to  overwhelming  dis- 
asters, decimated  by  plague  and  invasion, 
the  poor  in  those  days  were  at  least  well 
paicf,  well  fed,  and  warmly  clad. 

Perhaps  the  poor  were  those  that  suf- 
fered least.  The  sudden  and  unparalleled 
rise  in  the  price  of  labor  did  not  affect 
them,  or  affected  them  only  favorably. 
The  Great  Plague  which,  indirectly,  ruined 
the  large  landed  proprietor,  left  untouched 
the  peasant  farmer.  He  and  his  kind 
prospered,  laid  by  their  savings,  and 
bought,  rood  by  rood,  the  lands  of  the 
diminished  noble.  No  other  circumstance 
prepared  so  insidiously  or  so  absolutely 
the  ruin  of  Feudalism.  The  long  wars 
had  left  the  great  nobles  penniless  and 
threadbare;  their  fall  was  accomplished 
by  the  rise  in  the  rate  of  wage.  They 
could  no  longer  afford  to  work  their  im- 
mense estates.  But  of  their  flight  to  the 
towns,  of  their  desperate  rivalry  with  the 
burghers,  and  of  the  slow,  continuous 
growth  of  a  strong  middle  class  in  town 
and  country,  I  have  here  no  time  to  speak. 
In  the  words  of  a  contemporary —  that  is 
another  story. 

A.  Mary  F.  Robinson. 
(Madame  James  Darmbsteter.) 

*  Euttache  Defchampt,  iu 
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From  Macmillan's  Magagine. 
HENRY  VAUGHAN. 

The  man  who  was  possessed  of  a  brain 
and  an  arm  when  the  seventeenth  centur}' 
opened  its  book  of  history  in  England  was 
not  doomed  to  live  out  his  life  in  quiet 
dalliance,  or  gather  renown  from  the  vic- 
tories of  peace.  He  was  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  stimulant  of  tumult  — >  to  know 
something  of  the  "  stern  alarums  **  and  the 
••dreadful  marches"  of  "  grim-visaged 
war  ;  *'  night  and  day  his  hand  would  grasp 
the  hilt  of  his  sword. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  in 
the  midst  of  this  stir  and  action  we  find  a 
similar  energy  developed  in  the  literature 
of  the  day.  England  was  being  crushed 
by  the  iron  mace  of  war,  and  vet  she  was 
still**  a  nest  of  singing-birds.*^  There  is 
no  better  mirror  of  the  age  to  be  found 
than  in  the  writings  of  the  poets,  the 
children  of  the  age ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  in  such  a  tempest  of  angry  strife 
those  who  stayed  to  think  seriously  were 
filled  with  a  strong  and  awful  yearning  for 
the  peace  of  the  children  of  God. 

There  was  many  and  many  a  lovely  note, 
Some  singing  loud  as  if  they  had  complained ; 
Some  with  their  notes  another  manner  feigned ; 
And  some  did  sing  all  out  with  the  full  throat. 

And  one  of  them,  the  happy-hearted 
Wither,  whispers  from  the  other  side  of 
his  dark  prison-bars  the  secret  of  the 
hopes  that  strengthened  many  of  the  souls 
of  these  singers :  — 

For  many  books  I  care  not,  and  my  store 
Might  now  suffice  me,  though  I  had  no  more 
Than  God's  two  Testaments,  and  then  withal 
That  mighty  volume  which  the  world  we  call. 

God's  two  Testaments  were  the  chief 
source  of  inspiration  and  devotion  which 
gave  birth  to  the  characteristic  abundance 
of  sacred  poetry  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  Bible  was  a  comparatively 
new  book.  The  opening  of  its  once 
Rome-locked  leaves  had  had  an  immeas- 
urable influence  on  the  English  nation. 
It  soon  became  the  book  of  the  people, 
and  influenced  their  character  by  guiding 
the  currents  of  their  thought.  The  lan- 
guage of  this  one  book,  which  in  many 
cases  was  the  only  literature  accessible 
to  the  commonalty,  became  the  language 
of  common  conversation.  It  was  natural 
that  it  should  be  woven  into  the  rhythm 
and  verse  of  the  poets  whom  it  inspired. 
Of  these  the  most  popular  of  his  own 
time  and  the  best  known  to  posterity,  was 
the  poet-priest,  George  Herbert ;  the  least 
know  now,  as  then,  though  well  associated 


with  his  great  master,  was  Henry  VaugfaaOf 
the  Silurist. 

Henry  Vaughan  was  called  the  Silurist 
because  he  was  born  among  the  Si  lures, 
or  people  of  South  Wales,  at  Newton-by- 
Usk.  The  residence  of  the  family,  which 
was  ancient  enough  to  number  the  Welsh 
kings  in  its  pedigree,  bad  been  at  the 
castle  of  Tretower,  where  Shakespeare  is 
said  to  have  been  a  visitor,  but  the  grand- 
father of  the  poet  had  moved  to  Newton. 
The  year  1621  is  usually  assigned  as  the 
year  of  the  birth  of  Henry  and  of  his  twin 
brother  Thomas.  The  childhood  of  the 
poet  was  the  fatherhood  of  the  man.  The 
luxuriant  scenery  surrounding  the  haunts 
of  his  youth  was  to  him 

apparelled  in  celestial  light. 
The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream; 

and  one  of  his  earlier  poems  contains  a 
loving  apostrophe  to  the  river  Usk,  by 
whose  devious  banks  his  feet  must  often 
have  wandered. 

It  appears  that  their  twelfth  year  saw  the 
brothers  in  the  tutorial  charge  of  the  Rev. 
Matthew  Herbert,  rector  of  Llangattock. 
In  1638  they  both  entered  at  Jesus  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  but  their  advancement  in 
quiet  literary  pursuits  was  rudely  brokea 
into  by  the  cannon  of  the  Parliamentary 
generals.  The  king  and  his  court  came 
to  Oxford,  and  the  university  became  the 
centre  of  fashionable  literature  and  art  as 
well  as  of  devotion  to  the  sovereign.  The 
twin  brothers  were  both  zealous  Royal- 
ists. Thomas  is  known  to  have  fought  on 
the  king's  side,  but  whether  Henry  bore 
arms  is  an  open  question.  From  certain 
lines  in  his  poems  it  might  be  concluded 
that  he  had  engaged  in  the  field  with  his 
countrymen.  It  would  appear  that  he  was 
•*  torn  from  the  side  "  of  a  dear  young 
friend  in  the  battle  of  Rowton  Heath  ;  but 
a  line  in  a  Latin  poem,  written  in  1647, 
suggests  that  he  had  taken  no  part  in 
open  warfare.  But  though  he  may  have 
shrunk  from  shedding  blood,  he  did  not 
fear  openly  to  avow  his  attachment  to  bis 
royal  master,  and  in  consequence  he  suf- 
fered obloquy  and  imprisonment  under  the 
Parliamentary  rule.  In  the  mean  time  his 
brother  Thomas,  who  had  taken  holy 
orders,  had  been  deprived  of  his  living  by 
the  Puritan  Ecclesiastical  commissioners, 
and  had  turned  to  the  study  of  medicine, 
which  he  practised  in  London  till  after 
the  Restoration.  On  the  plague  breaking 
out,  Thomas  left  for  Oxford  with  the 
court  of  Charles  the  Second,  but  shortly 
after  was  taken  ill  and  died,  February 
27th,   1665.    His    death    was   a  terrible 
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blow  to  Henry,  who  had  by  that  time  set- 
tled dowQ  and  married  in  his  native  home. 
The  poet,  after  his  escape  from  Puritan 
clutches,  bad  also  studied  for  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  medicine.  His  wish  for  some 
settled  employment,  and  his  love  of  the 
metaphysical,  carried  his  mind  to  the 
pursuit  of  alchemy.  His  profession  and 
his  literary  studies  served  to  keep  him  in 
the  even  tenor  of  his  way  in  quiet  retire- 
ment when  he  returned  to  Newton.  Here 
he  passed  peacefully  away  on  April  23rd, 
1695,  in  his  seventy-third  year.  While 
thus  briefly  sketching  his  life  we  must  not 
forget  to  mention  that  after  his  release 
from  prison  he  went  to  London  for  a  holi- 
day, because  in  discussing  his  work  it  is 
necessary  to  see  how  he  gave  it  to  the 
.world  and  what  were  the  chief  circum- 
stances that  influenced  him  at  the  most 
critical  time  of  his  life. 

In  1646  he  published  some  secular 
verses,  chiefly  amatory,  of  which  in  his 
riper  years  he  appears  to  have  been 
ashamed.  In  1651  his  brother,  against 
his  own  wishes,  brought  out  another  little 
volume  of  his  verse  under  the  title  of 
*'01or  Iscanus."  But  while  these  stray 
pieces,  which  he  had  wished  to  be  de- 
stroyed, were  being  published,  he  was 
himself  preparing  for  the  press  a  collec- 
tion of  poems  expressing  his  maturer 
ideas  of  life.  These  came  out  in  two  vol- 
umes under  the  curious  title,  **  Silex  Scin- 
tillans." 

The  difference  between  the  cavalier 
jollity  of  the  earlier  productions  and  the 
deep  seriousness  of  the  latter,  published 
almost  simultaneously,  show  the  transfor- 
mation through  which  his  mind  had  been 
passing.  Maddened  and  blinded  by  the 
darkness  of  the  days  of  his  persecution, 
OQ  gaining  his  freedom  he  seems  to  have 
led  the  wild  life  of  despair  and 

Kissed  the  painted  bloom  o£E  Pleasure's  lips 
And  found  them  pale  as  Pain's. 

The  result  was  a  severe  and  lingering 
illness,  during  which,  to  heal  the  solitude 
and  suffering,  he  read  considerably. 
Among  the  books  of  the  day  brought  to 
his  bedside  was  **  The  Temple  "of  George 
Herbert.  In  this  he  found  his  guide.  It 
is  impossible  to  accept  the  theory  that 
Vaughan  was  altogether  independent  of 
Herbert.  The  facts  of  his  life,  and  the 
circumstantial  evidence  of  his  poems,  be- 
lie such  a  supposition.  In  truth,  from 
henceforth  Herbert  became  his  model 
both  in  the  conduct  of  his  life  as  well  as  in 
his  attempts  in  verse.  It  increases  our 
interest  if  we  also  remember  these  verses 


were  indeed  *'  sparks  from  the  flint-stone ; " 
they  were  composed  during  the  short  in- 
tervals of  ease  and  c^uiet  between  the 
weary  attacks  of  agonizmg  pain. 

The  value  of  his  poetical  work  may  best 
be  estimated  by  comparing  it  with  that 
of  his  contemporaries.  The  seventeenth 
century  had  brought  to  the  front  a  race  of 
poets,  whose  one  aim  was  to  be  concetti. 
They  were  disciples  of  the  metaphysical 
school;  they  only  wrote  to  try  to  say 
something  new  ;  they  imitated  neither  the 
forms  of  nature  nor  of  art,  and  nothing 
else  but  the  tricks  and  subtleties  of  one 
another.  Taken  in  a  mass,  their  writings 
were  the  paragon  of  analysis  but  the  cari- 
cature of  sense.  The  tawdry  flimsiness  of 
their  conceits,  and  the  far-fetched  subtlety 
of  their  labored  allusions,  give  an  air  of 
unreality  to  their  sublimest  conceptions. 
One  admires  without  understanding,  for 
they  seem  to 

lie  reclined 
On  the  hills  like  gods  together,  careless  of 
mankind, 

making  witty  remarks  on  the  chances  of 
this  mortal  life  without  the  slightest  emo- 
tion or  feeling.  Yet  for  all  this  they  were 
mostly  men  of  learning  and  good  thinkers ; 
some  may  say  that  it  requires  an  intellec- 
tual chemist  to  recover  the  golden  metal 
of  their  thought,  for  their  chief  emulation 
was  to  conceal  the  precious  ore  under  a 
volubility  of  recollection  and  inquiry.  As 
it  was  then  their  fashion  to  disregard  both 
sublimity  and  pathos,  so  it  became  their 
manner  to  affect  a  singular  defection  of 
rhythm  and  a  somewhat  blunt  sharpness 
in  the  expression  of  their  periods.  The 
power  of  presenting  a  picture  to  the  mind 
by  a  well-balanced  description  seemed  to 
have  been  lost.  Levity  of  thought  nat- 
urally produced  levity  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, and  the  free  license  with  which 
Scriptural  subjects  and  allusions  were 
made  to  adorn  the  most  trifling  absurdi- 
ties must  have  seemed  indelicate  even 
to  the  irreligious.  It  is  hard  to  decide 
whether  this  school  lays  claim  to  recogni- 
tion for  the  extravagance  of  its  heteroge- 
neity or  for  the  ingenuity  of  its  wit. 

Though  Henry  Vaughan  has  much  of 
the  same  extravagance  which  deforms  the 
poetry  of  his  contemporaries,  he  has  also 
a  far  larger  measure  of  grace,  smoothness 
of  transition,  self-repression  and  continuity 
of  thought.  He  shows  signs  of  a  natural 
vigor  and  freshness  which  are  strange  to 
the  artificiality  of  his  age.  He  is  pedantic 
and  wanting  often  in  symmetry,  but,  like 
Christopher  Smart  in  a  later  age,  for  short 
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roomeDts  he  reaches  heights  where  his 
custom-bound  contemporaries  never  trod. 
The  "  Song  to  David  "  of  Smart  stands 
alone  in  the  eighteenth  century.  There 
is  nothing  like  Vaughan's  "  Beyond  the 
Veil  '*  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  has 
the  breath  of  sincerity  upon  it ;  it  has  the 
simplicity  and  quiet  which  returned  again 
to  the  English  poets  when  Wordsworth 
gave  voice  to 

The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky, 
The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills. 

In  fact,  Vaughan  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  predecessor  of  Wordsworth,  the 
great  high-priest  of  nature,  in  more  ways 
than  one.  Vaughan  was  the  child  of  na- 
ture. It  was  in  the  fresh  morning  walks 
over  the  Welsh  hills  that  he  found  the 
Creator  of  the  world  speaking  to  him. 
That  the  soul  within  us, 

Our  life's  star, 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting 
And  Cometh  from  afar, 

was  a  truth  which  he  proclaimed  nearly 
two  centuries  before  the  famous  ode  was 
written.  He  seems  to  have  studied  al- 
chemy not  so  much  for  its  professional 
use  as  to  gratify  a  desire  to  see  into  the 
hidden  things  of  nature,  to  find  a  key  to 
unlock  the  intentions  of  the  first  cause  at 
the  back  of  all  things. 

Something  of  the  greater  poet's  mind 
was  also  in  him  when  he  took  up  his  pen 
to  write  of  the  priesthood  of  children,  the 
reverence,  the  sanctity,  the  far-sighted 
simplicity  of  the  age  of  childhood.  No 
poet's  child  had  ever  sweeter  garland  than 
this  on  its  early  ^rave. 

Blest  Infant-Bad  whose  blossom-life 
Did  only  look  about  and  fadl, 
Weariea  out  in  a  harmless  strife 
Of  tears,  and  milk,  the  food  of  all  1 

Sweetly  didst  thou  expire :  thy  soul 
Flew  home  unstained  by  his  new  kin ; 
For  ere  thou  knewst  how  to  be  foul, 
Death  weaned  thee  from  the  world  and  sin. 

Softly  rest  all  thy  vir^in-crums  1 
Lapt  in  the  sweets  of  thy  young  breath. 
Expecting  till  thy  Saviour  comes 
To  dress  them,  and  unswaddle  death. 

There  is  one  quality  which  the  student 
of  his  verse  will  soon  perceive  is  not  only 
alien  to  the  literary  characteristics  of  his 
time,  but  is  even  an  advance  beyond  the 
homely  powers  of  Wordsworth's  rhythmi- 
cal expression.  Vaughan  is  essentially  a 
lyrical  poet ;  all  the  elements  of  his  com- 
position therefore  are  founded  on  one 
definite  basis.    He  followed  the  passing 


fashion  along  the  pathway  of  analysis,  but 
he  only  used  this,  as  true  poets  should,  as 
leading  to  the  broad  highway  of  subjec- 
tive transformation.  The  materials  ob- 
tained by  the  analysis  of  experience  were 
resolved  into  the  beauty  and  brilliance  of 
another  world  of  which  the  imagination 
alone  was  cognizant.  In  addition  to  this 
artistic  quality,  the  truth  and  reality  of 
his  impressions  are  accentuated  by  the 
intensity  of  his  personal  feelings.  If  he 
were  anything  but  a  lyrical  genius  we 
should  say  that  he  only  rhymes  when  bis 
mind  is  in  a  particular  mood ;  but  as  he 
is  a  lyrical  singer  and  nothing  else,  the 
selection  of  his  material  is  limited  to  the 
fluctuations  of  his  own  desires  and  his  own 
aspirations.  And  so  the  value  of  his  per- 
sonality, his  subjective  way  of  looking  at 
the  tendencies  of  things  will  depend  upon 
his  mental  insight  and  his  method  of 
combining  the  picturesque  and  the  imag- 
inative. 

We  have  learnt  in  our  time  that  there 
must  be  a  natural  connection  between  the 
power  of  rhythmical  expression  and  the 
completeness  of  insight  ii;to  the  things  of 
life.  The  more  distinct  the  transforma- 
tion of  experience  the  more  distinct  should 
be  the  value  of  the  poetical  qualities. 
Therefore,  though  Vaughan  had  the  same 
characteristics  with  the  rest  of  the  poet- 
izers  of  his  particular  time,  he  was  able 
to  deal  with  subjects  of  his  own  order  and 
to  produce  effects  which  his  contempo- 
raries could  not.  We  are  not  surprised 
to  find  that  he  shows  a  knowledge  of  the 
delicate  subtlety  of  a  musical  rhythm  — 
to  quote  bis  own  words :  — 

As  angels  in  some  brighter  dreams 
Call  to  ue  soul  when  man  doth  sleep ; 
So   some   strange   thoughts   transcend   our 
wonted  themes 
And  into  glory  peep. 

The  academical  reputation  of  the  cour* 
tier  Herbert,  and  his  biography  in  the 
leaves  of  the  immortal  Walton,  have  kept 
him  a  large  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame. 
Perhaps  also  Crashaw,  whose  verse  flows 
with  an  evenness  unknown  at  that  time, 
and  Sandys,  who  struck  out  an  indepen- 
dent line  of  his  own,  may  go  down  to  pos- 
terity with  larger  wreaths  around  their 
brows  than  ever  Vaughan  will  wear.  But 
neither  Herbert  nor  Crashaw  nor  Sandys 
ever  deserted  the  sterility  of  their  wonted 
themes ;  their  thoughts  never  became 
transcendental ;  they  knew  not  what  it 
was  to  *'peep  into  glory."  For  indeed, 
not  in  all  the  volumes  of  their  quips  and 
cranks  will  be  found  such  a  poetical  com- 
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bination  of  the  musical  and  the  pictur- 
esque as  in  Vaughan*s  description  of  a 
fountain  in  the  garden  of  **Regenera* 
tion : "  — 

Only  a  little  fountain  lent 

Some  use  for  ears, 
And  on  the  dumb  shades  language  spent 

The  music  of  her  tears. 

There  is  more  than  a  touch  of  broader 
thought  and  modern  modes  of  speculation 
in  the  mysticism  that  comes  to  the  surface 
again  and  again  in  the  **  Silex  Scintillans.'' 
This  resolves  itself  from  a  condition  of 
mind  almost  relative  to  the  half-doubting 
scepticism  of  so  much  of  our  modern  phi- 
losophy ;  the  great  contrast  of  course  be- 
ing the  fact  that  Vaughan  was  no  doubter, 
but  so  intense  a  believer  in  the  things 
eternal  that  the  things  temporal  were 
actually  spectra^  things  real  to  him,  though 
supernatural  —  the  very  things  which  ap- 
pear unreal  to  the  microscope  of  modern 
scrutiny.  What  we  have  as  psychology 
was  hardly  heard  of  then.  It  never  in- 
vaded the  realm  of  poetry  e;ccept  in  the 
half-shadows  of  some  mediaeval  legend,  or 
10  fuller  light  in  the  later  developments  of 
German  romance.  We  dare  hardly  call 
Vaughan  **  a  subtle-souled  psychologist," 
but  we  dare  say  that  be  was  one  of  our 
first  psychical  poets.  He  gives  us  the 
life  of  the  soul  in  a  world  of  dreams, — 
dreams  of  beauty,  dreams  of  purity, 
dreams  of  holiness. 

His  sympathv  with  the  feelings  of  later 
times,  the  chilcflike  beauty  of  his  inspira- 
tions and  the  intensity  of  his  impassioned 
imagination  take  us  to  the  songs  of  Blake 
to  find  their  parallel.    Between  the  sun- 
set of  Blake  and  the  sunrise  of  Rossetti 
there  is  another  interval,  ere  "  the  ways 
of  sleep  and  dreams  "  again  have  poetic 
interpretation.    In  style,  inform,  in  wealth 
of  language  he  is  inferior  to  the  author 
of  '*The  Blessed  Damoze],"  but  it  is  cu- 
rious to  compare  the  way  in  which  the 
shadowy  world  has  been    realized   and 
peopled  by  both,  so  similarly,  yet  from 
such  different  points  of  view.    The  Silu- 
ri^t  in  the  silence  of  the  Welsh  hills  looks 
through  all  the  outward  appearance  to  the 
hidden  glory  of  one  who  made  the  earth 
and  sky;  this  is  the  mysticism  of  faith. 
Rossetti   is  not  troubled  with  morality. 
The  Christ  and  the  Mary  give  pretty  le- 
gends,  archaic  forms  'whereof  to    treat 
amid  the  city's  smoke  and  din;  all  the 
world  is  a  dreamland  with  little  tangible 
reality  at  the  back  of  it.    The  one  is  spir- 
itual, the  other  is  material  and  sensuous. 
And  yet  they  are  alike  in   their  mystic 


mode  of  interpretation,  their  isolation 
from  conventionality,  their  control  of 
style,  their  imaginative  vividness,  their 
intense  conception  of  the  mystery  of  life. 
This  is  strange  perhaps  in  an  interval  of 
two  centuries,  but  a  careful  reading  of 
Vaughan's  poem  entitled  "The  World" 
will  show  us  something  in  the  way  of  po- 
etic material,  something  of  self-refiection 
and  esoteric  contemplation,  which*  were  a 
new  phenomena  in  a  day  when  the  flowers 
of  exoteric  culture  were  the  only  blooms 
thought  worth  a  show.  Herbert's  criti- 
cism of  the  world  is  the  criticism  of  per- 
sonal application  and  knowledge,  and  his 
advice  and  counsel  is  for  those  who  have 
to  tread  the  beaten  tracks  of  Vanity  Fair. 
A  few  lines  from  Vaughan's  view  of  life 
here  and  hereafter  will  serve  to  show  that 
he  trod  on  higher  paths. 

I  saw  Eternity  the  other  night. 
Like  a  great  ring  of  pure  and  endless  light, 

All  calm,  as  it  was  bright ; 
And  round  beneath  it,  Time  in  hours,  days, 
years. 

Driven  by  the  spheres 
Like  a  vast  shadow  mov*d. 

The  guiding  spirit  of  Herbert  is  mani- 
fest in  the  **  Silex  Scintillans,"  especially 
in  the  first  part.  And  yet  there  are  many 
differences  between  the  work  of  the  mas- 
ter and  that  of  the  disciple,  differences 
which  practically  set  the  disciple  above 
the  master.  Herbert  had  been  a  man  of 
the  world,  and  the  world,  offering  many 
bright  baubles  to  him  with  one  hand,  had 
snatched  them  away  ruthlessly  with  the 
other.  He  was  not  by  this  made  a  cynic, 
though  he  learnt  the  hard  lesson  that  the 
things  of  the  world  pass  away.  He  re- 
tired into  the  sanctity  of  a  country  par- 
sonage and  lived  the  life  of  an  ascetic. 
Vaughan,  on  the  other  hand,  had  not  had 
the  terrible  bitterness  of  seeing  the  golden 
day-dreams  of  his  manhood  fade  away 
into  the  rough  substance  of  stero  reality. 
From  his  youth  he  seems  to  have  known 
what  to  expect  in  a  world  of  curious  fate. 
He  paid  indeed  heavily  for  the  licentious 
folly  of  his  youth,  and  we  gather  that  he 
had  to  battle  till  the  day  of  his  death  with 
the  temptation  of  the  flesh  which  had 
wrecked  his  constitution  so  early  in  life. 

Then,  further,  Herbert  was  profession- 
ally religious ;  Vaughan  was  not.  This, 
is  a  fact  that  sufficiently  accounts  for  the 
songs  of  the  latter  flowing  at  times  with 
so  much  more  ease.  It  is  in  this  natural 
piety  where  we  find  Vaughan  at  his  best; 
and  at  his  best  he  has  an  intensity,  a 
clearness  and  truth  which  far  excel  the 
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stilted  seDtimeots  of  his  master.  Herbert 
is  at  times  weak  and  halting:.  Like  Icarus 
he  tries  to  fly  too  highland  his  strained 
attempt  at  some  floe  conceit  lands  him  in 
the  waters  of  failure.  His  finest  thoughts 
are  often  dull  and  crabbed  by  their  very 
ingenuity.  The  peculiar  ingredient  of 
spicy  wit,  without  which  no  rhymster 
could  serve  up  a  dish  dainty  enough  for 
the  popular  appetite,  was  his  great  tour 
de  force.  He  very  soon  secured  a  large 
audience  by  the  brilliant  cleverness  with 
which  he  grasped  and  made  his  own  the 
popular  versification  of  his  time.  He 
speaks,  moreover,  when  a  poet  should  — 
when  the  torrents  and  thunders  of  the 
valley  have  been  left  behind,  when  the 
heart  and  the  reins  have  been  tried,  when 
the  idle  ore  has  been  battered  into  shape 
and  use;  and  alone  in  his  perfect  self- 
consciousness,  with  his  soul  as  peaceful 
as  the  abysmal  depth  of  the  sea,  he 
stands  the  image  and  mouthpiece  of  his 
God  on  the  summit  of  the  mount. 

The  work  of  Herbert  is  the  work  of  a 
few  years,  the  flowers  that  blossomed  in 
the  prime  of  life.  Vaughan's  writings  are 
few  and  far  between ;  they  are  the  record 
of  his  doubts,  his  sorrows  and  struggles 
from  his  youth  upwards,  —  "Singing 
prayer  and  prayer  to  the  highest  heavens.** 
He  never  strove  to  gain  the  ear  of  popu- 
larity; nor  indeed  was  his  poetry  ever 
likely  to  be  popular  in  anv  sense  of  the 
worcl.  H  the  struggles  ot  a  poet's  heart 
are  stinging  with  sentiment  and  gaudy 
with  the  tinsels  of  sensation,  the  world 
will  delight  to  turn  its  ear  to  listen.  The 
agonies  of  a  weak  soul  knocking  at  the 
door  of  some  higher  hope  is  too  simple  a 
theme  in  its  very  depth  for  the  over-fed 
wisdom  of  the  wise  to  listen  to.  It  is  a 
bird,  they  will  say,  that  is  ever  singing  on 
one  note,  and  wearisome  to  hear. 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  told  us  that 
in  reading  poetry  we  are  apt  to  give  way 
to  the  frequent  temptation  "to  adopt  the 
historic  estimate,  or  the  personal  estimate, 
and  to  forget  the  real  estimate;  which  lat- 
ter, nevertheless,  we  must  employ  if  we 
are  to  make  poetry  yield  us  its  full  bene- 
fit.*' It  may  be  natural  for  most  of  us  to 
forget  the  real  estimate ;  we  prefer  the 
personal  one,  and  indeed  that  seems  the 
one  likely  to  attract  those  who  take  up  the 
"  Silex  Scintillans  '*  and  endeavor  to  dis- 
cover the  value  of  Henry  Vaughan*8  crit- 
icism of  life. 

He  will  strike  the  silent  chords  in  the 
depths  of  the  heart,  and  arrest  the  inquiry 
and  humble  attention  of  any  who  have 
had    anything   of   a  similar  experience. 


Here  they  will  find  thoughts  that  have 
baffled  true  expression,  put  into  tender, 
speaking  wordA.  The  sorrow  of  man  is 
the  keynote  of  the  harmony  ;  not  the  mere 
monotonous  wail  of  Werterism,  but  the 
healthy,  hopeful,  strengthening  appeal  for 
patience  and  endurance  which  brings  the 
truest  comfort,  "  making  the  whole  most 
musical.**  The  very  curiousness  with 
which  he  envelops  the  healing  lessons  of 
his  didactic  poetry  is  sufficient  charm  to 
attract  attention. 

So  quaintly  fashioned  as  to  add  a  grace 
To  the  sweet  fancies  which  they  bear. 

Even  as  a  bronze  delved  from  some  ancient 
place 
For  very  rust  shows  fair. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
GIVE  BACK  THE  ELGIN  MARBLES. 

It  is  surely  high  time  for  us  to  think 
how  and  when  the  Elgin  marbles  are  to 
be  restored  to  the  Acropolis.  There  they 
will  have  ultimately  to  rest;  and  the 
sooner,  and  the  more  gracefully  it  is  done, 
the  better.  The  ninety  years  which  have 
passed  since  they  left  Athens  have  en- 
tirely changed  the  conditions  and  the 
facts.  The  reasons  which  were  held  to 
justify  Lord  Elgin  in  removing  them,  and 
the  British  government  in  receiving  them, 
have  one  and  all  vanished.  All  those  rea- 
sons now  tell  in  favor  of  their  being  re* 
stored  to  their  national  and  natural  home. 
The  protection  of  these  unique  monu- 
ments, the  interests  of  students  of  art, 
pride  in  a  national  possession,  and  the 
vis  inertia  of  leaving  things  alone  all 
call  aloud  to  us  to  replace  on  that  immor- 
tal steep  the  sacred  fragments  where 
Pericles  and  Pheidias  placed  them  more 
than  two  thousand  years  ago. 

It  is  usual  to  say,  that  in  the  British 
Museum  these  priceless  works  are  safe, 
whilst  they  would  be  exposed  to  danger 
in  Athens;  that  in  London  the  art  sta* 
dents  of  the  world  can  study  them,  whilst 
at  Athens  they  would  be  buried  out  of 
sight;  that  the  Elgin  marbles  are  oow 
become  a  **  British  interest  *'as  completelf 
as  Domesday  Book;  that  as  they  have 
belonged  to  the  nation  for  seyenty«foar 
years,  it  is  too  late  to  talk  about  distarbK 
ing  them  now. 

Every  one  of  these  assertions  is  a 
sophism,  and  the  precise  contrary  is  in 
every  case  true.  They  would  be  much  more 
safe  from  the  hand  of  man  on  the  Acropo- 
lis than  they  possibly  could  be  in  Londoo ; 
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and  whilst  the  climate  and  soot  of  Blooms- 
bury  are  slowly  affecting  their  crumbling 
surface,  the  pure  air  of  the  Acropolis 
would  preserve  them  longer  by  centuries. 
Athens  is  now  a  far  more  central  archaeo- 
logical school  than  London ;  and  the  art 
students  of  the  world  would  gain  im- 
mensely if  the  ornaments  of  the  Parthenon 
could  be  seen  again  together  and  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  Parthenon  itself.  The 
Parthenon  marbles  are  to  the  Greek  na- 
tion a  thousand  times  more  dear  and 
more  important  than  they  ever  can  be  to 
the  English  nation,  which  simply  bought 
them.  And  what  are  the  seventy-four 
years  that  these  dismembered  fragments 
have  been  in  Bloomsbury  when  compared 
with  the  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
forty  years  wherein  they  stood  on  the 
Acropolis  ? 

The  stock  argument  for  retaining  the 
marbles  in  London  is  that  they  are  safe 
here,  and  nobody  knows  what  might  hap- 
pen at  Athens.  In  one  sense,  we  trust 
they  are  safe  in  London;  but  they  stand 
in  the  heart  of  a  great  city,  and  no  man 
can  absolutely  say  that  the  Museum  might 
not  be  destroyed  in  some  great  fire  in 
Bloomsbury.  As  to  political  or  riotous 
commotions,  they  are  no  more  to  be 
dreaded  in  Athens  than  they  are  in  Lon- 
don. Whilst  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and 
Rome  have  been  the  scenes  of  fearful 
street  battles  within  fifty  years,  there  has 
been  nothing  of  the  kind  at  Athens  since 
the  establishment  of  the  kingdom.  And, 
even  if  there  were,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
either  a  street  fight  or  a  fire  could  touch 
the  Acropolis.  One  might  as  well  say  that 
a  row  in  the  Canongate  at  Edinburgh 
might  destroy  the  colonnade  on  Calton 
Hill.  Even  a  bombardment  of  the  city  of 
Athens  would  not  touch  the  Acropolis, 
except  with  direct  malice  aforethought. 
I^  ii'ay  be  taken  for  certain  that  the  Mu- 
seu%viow  standing  on  the  summit  of  the 
t)  Acrcpolis  is  a  spot  ideally  protected  by 
nature  from  any  conceivable  risk  of  fire, 
accidental  injury,  civil  or  foreign  war. 
One  can  only  wish  that  the  contents  of 
the  Louvre,  the  National  Gallery,  and  the 
Vatican  were  anything  like  as  safe.  And 
it  so  happens  that  this  ideally  safe  spot 
for  preserving  priceless  relics  is  the  very 
spot  wl^ere  a  glorious  genius  and  a  won- 
derful people  placed  them  two  thousand 
years  ago. 

Admit  that  the  Elgin  marbles  are  (hu- 
manly speaking)  safe  in  Bloomsbury 
from  any  conceivable  risk  of  fire  or  riot 
which  is  to  admit  a  good  deal  —  still  it  is 
certain  that  the  climate  of  Bloomsbury  is 
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far  more  injurious  to  them  than  the  cli- 
mate of  the  Acropolis.  The  climate  of 
the  Acropolis  is  certainly  the  very  best 
for  their  preservation  that  Europe  could 
afford  ;  and  the  climate  of  Bloomsbury  is 
certainly  one  of  the  worst.  Every  one 
knows  that  the  marvellous  Pentelic  mar- 
ble resists  in  the  Attic  air  the  effect  of 
exposure  for  very  long  periods  whilst  its 
surface  is  intact.  When  the  surface  is 
gone  and  the  cracks  begin  to  pass  deep 
into  the  substance,  the  deterioration  of 
the  marble  goes  on  rapidly.  Go  to  our 
Museum  and  observe  the  cruel  scars  that 
have  eaten  in  parallel  lines  the  breast  and 
ribs  of  the  River  God(llissus).  Night  and 
day  those  scars  are  being  subtly  filled 
with  London  soot.  It  is  no  doubt  true 
that  the  antique  marbles  are  occasionally 
washed  and  cleaned.  But  at  what  a  cost, 
and  at  what  a  risk  1 

Of  course  the  man  in  Pall  Mall  or  in 
the  club  armchair  has  his  sneer  ready: 
**  Are  you  going  to  send  all  statues  back 
to  the  spot  where  they  were  found  ? " 
That  is  all  nonsense.    The  Elgin  marbles 
stand  upon  a  footing   entirely  different 
from  all  other   statues.    They    are    not 
statues ;  they  are  architectural  parts  of  a 
unique  building,  the  most  famous  in  the 
world;  a  building  still  standing,  though 
in  a  ruined  state,  which  is  the  national 
symbol  and  palladium  of  a  gallant  people, 
and  which  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  civ- 
ilized   mankind.      When    civilized    man 
makes  his  pilgrimage  to  the  Acropolis  and 
passes  through  the  Propylaea,  he  notes 
the   exquisite  shrine  of   Nike   Apteros, 
with  part  of  its  frieze  intact  and  the  rest 
of  the  frieze  filled  up  in  plaster,  because 
the  original  is  in  London*    He  goes  on  to 
the  Erechtheion^  and  there  he  sees  that 
one  of  the  lovely  Caryatides  who  support 
the  cornice  is  a  composition  cast,  because 
the  original  is  in  London.     He  goes  on  to 
the  Parthenon,  and  there  he   marks  the 
pediments  which  Lord  Elgin  wrecked  and 
left  a  wreck  stripped  of  their  figures;  he 
sees  long    bare    slices  of  torn    marble, 
whence  the  frieze  was  gutted  out,  and  the 
sixteen  holes  where  the  two  ambassadors 
wrenched  out  the  Metopes.    We  English 
have  wrung  off  and  hold  essential  parts  of 
a  great  national  building,  which    bears 
wreckage  on  its  mangled  brow,  and  which, 
like  CEdipus  at  Colonus,  holds  up  to  view 
the  hollow  orbs  out  of  which  we  tore  the 
very  eyes  of  Pheidias. 

When  Lord  Elgin  committed  this  dread- 
ful havoc,  he  may  have  honestly  thought 
that  he  was  preserving  for  mankmd  these 
precious  relics.    The  Turks  took  no  heed 
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of  them,  and  the  few  Greeks  could  only 
mutter  their  feeble  groaa  in  silence.  But 
everything  is  now  changed.  To  the  Greek 
nation  now  the  ruins  on  the  Acropolis  are 
far  more  important  and  sacred  than  are 
any  other  national  monuments  to  any  other 
people.  They  formed  the  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  the  national  existence  and 
re-birth.  But  for  the  glorious  traditions 
of  Athens,  of  which  these  pathetic  ruins 
are  the  everlasting  embodiment,  Greece 
would  never  have  attracted  the  sympathy 
of  the  civilized  world  and  would  not  have 
been  assisted  to  assert  herself  as  a  free 
State.  At  the  foundation  of  it,  Corinth, 
astride  on  both  seas  on  her  isthmus,  had 
many  superior  claims  as  a  capital.  The 
existence  of  the  Acropolis  made  any  cap- 
ital but  Athens  impossible,  as  it  makes 
Greece  herself  incorporated  on  the  base 
of  her  ancient  glory. 

Thus  to  free  Greece  the  Acropolis  is 
the  great  national  symbol ;  more  than  the 
Forum  and  the  Palatine  are  to  Rome,  more 
than  the  Duomo  and  the  Palazzo  Vec- 
chio  are  to  Florence,  more  than  Notre 
Dame  and  the  Louvre  are  to  Paris,  more 
than  the  Abbey,  Westminster  Hall,  and 
the  Tower  are  to  London.  Rome,  Flor- 
ence, Paris,  London,  have  scores  of  his- 
toric monuments  and  national  memorials ; 
and  they  all  have  many  other  centuries  of 
ancient  history  and  many  other  phases  of 
national  achievement.  Athens  has  only 
one;  Greece  is  centred  round  Athens'; 
and  ancient  Athens  means  the  Acropolis 
and  its  surroundings. 

We  profess  to  be  proud  of  our  Tower 
and  Abbey  and  our  national  monuments. 
To  the  patriotic  Athenian  of  to-day  the 
Acropolis  represents  Tower,  Abbey,  St. 
Stephen's,  Westminster  Hall,  Domesday 
Book,  Magna  Carta,  and  all  our  historic 
memorials  together.  He  has  nothing 
else;  and  the  sight  day  and  night  of  that 
vast,  lonely,  towering  mass  of  ruin,  with 
its  weird  but  silent  message  from  the  past, 
produces  on  the  subtle  imagination  of  a 
sensitive  people  an  effect  infinitely  deeper 
than  even  our  Abbey  produces  on  a  Lon- 
doner. And  every  morning  and  evening 
that  the  Athenian  raises  his  eyes  to  his 
Abbey  he  sees  the  scars  where,  in  a  time 
of  national  humiliation,  a  rich  Englishman 
wrenched  off  slices  of  the  building  to 
place  in  his  collection  at  home.  What 
would  be  the  feelings  of  an  Englishman  if 
he  saw  the  Abbey  gutted  within  this  cen- 
tury, and  knew  that  the  shrine  of  the  Con- 
fessor, the  tombs  of  the  kings,  the  altar 
screen,  the  chair  and  sword,  and  the  Pur- 
beck  columns  from  the  transepts  and  the 


Chapter  House,  had  been  carried  ofiE,  dot- 
ing the  occupation  of  the  country  by  a 
foreign  enemy,  by  an  amateur  with  a  fine 
taste  for  antiques,  and  a  good  nose  for  a 
bargain,  to  put  into  his  **  collection  ? '^ 
The  case  is  far  stronger  than  this ;  for 
the  Elgin  marbles  are  not  statues,  or 
tombs ;  they  form  indispensable  parts  of 
the  most  symmetrical  building  ever  raised 
by  man. 

Naturally,  the  antiques  found  in  Greece 
form  a  far  more  important  interest  to  the 
whole  nation  than  they  can  to  a  nation 
which  has.  simply  purchased  or  **  con- 
veyed "  them.  No  people  in  the  world  are 
so  intensely  jealous  of  their  national  me- 
morials as  the  Greeks  of  to-day.  They 
form  their  claims  to  sympathy  as  a  people, 
the  symbol  of  their  traditional  past,  their 
peculiar  claim  to  a  unique  interest,  and  no 
doubt  much  of  what  Demetrius  the  silver- 
smith and  Alexander  the  coppersmith  told 
their  fellow  citizens  was  the  practical 
value  of  Diana  of  the  Ephesians.  At  a 
moderate  computation  the. ruins  and  the 
museums  are  worth  100,000/.  a  year  to  the 
Greek  people.  They  have  made  stringent 
laws  not  only  to  keep  every  fragment  of 
antiquity  in  the  country,  but  to  keep  every 
fresh  discovery  in  the  very  district  and 
spot  where  it  is  found.  We  need  not 
discuss  the  policy  of  this.  A  very  strong 
government  recently  found  it  impossible 
to  move  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles  from 
Olympia  to  Athens.  And  no  doubt  the 
ruins  of  Olympia  are  now  worth  a  new 
railway  to  the  modern  inhabitants  of  Elis. 

Greece  is  now  quite  full  of  jnuseums. 
In  Athens  alone  there  are  seven  or  eight, 
of  which  three  are  principal  and  distinct 
national  collections.  These,  at  any  rate, 
are  as  suitable,  as  well  kept,  and  as  acces- 
sible as  are  the  museums  of  any  capital  in 
the  world.  They  are  year  by  year,  and 
almost  month  by  month,  increasing  in 
value  and  importance.  With  excsollent 
judgment  the  Greeks  have  resolvea  to 
form  a  special  museum  on  the  rock  of  the 
Acropolis,  conveniently  sunk  in  the  south- 
eastern angle,  in  which  is  placed  every 
fragment  recovered,  not  in  situ,  from  any 
building  raised  on  the  Acropolis  itself. 
This  museum,  small  as  it  is,  is  already  to 
the  art-student  one  of  the  most  indispen- 
sable in  existence.  Here  are  the  e;cquisite 
reliefs  of  Nike;  here  are  all  the  detached 
fragments  which  have  been  recovered 
from  the  Parthenon,  from  pediments, 
metopes,  and  frieze ;  here  too  are  the 
archaic  figures  from  the  temples  de- 
stroyed by  Xerxes  before  Salamis.  The 
last  feature  alone  places  this  little  museum 
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io  the  front  rank  of  the  collections  of  the 
world  for  purposes  of  studying  the  history 
of  art.  For  the  history  of  glyptic  art,  the 
Acropolis  has  within  the  last  twenty  vears 
become  the  natural  rendezvous  of  the 
student.  The  Greeks,  Germans,  English, 
and  French  have  founded  special  schools 
of  archaeology,  and  other  nations  have 
formed  less  formal  centres  of  study.  The 
result  is  that  Athens  is  now  become  a 
school  of  archaeology,  far  more  important 
in  itself,  and  far  more  international  in 
character,  than  London  is  or  ever  can  be. 
By  what  right,  except  that  of  posses- 
sion, do  we  continue  to  withhold  from  the 
students  and  pilgrims  who  flock  to  the 
Acropolis  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
world  substantive  portions  of  the  unique 
building  which  they  come  to  study,  those 
decorations  of  it  which  lose  half  their 
artistic  interest  and  their  historic  meaning 
when  separated  from  it  by  four  thousand 
miles  of  sea  ?  The  most'  casual  amateur, 
as  well  as  the  mere  tiro  in  art,  can  at  once 
perceive  how  greatly  the  Pheidian  sculp- 
tures gain  when  they  can  be  seen  in  the 
Attic  sunlight,  alongside  of  the  architec- 
tural frame  for  which  they  were  made,  and 
at  least  under  the  shadow  of  the  building 
of  which  they  form  part  The  ruined  col« 
ooaades  are  necessary  to  explain  the  carv- 
ings ;  and  the  carvings  give  life  and  voice 
to  the  ruined  colonnades.  These  demi- 
gods seem  to  pine  and  mope  in  the  London 
murk;  in  their  native  sunlight  the  frag- 
ments seem  to  breathe  again.  On  the 
Acropolis  itself  every  fragment  from  Phei- 
dias*s  brain  seems  as  sacred  and  as 
venerable  as  if  it  were  the  very  bones  of 
a  hero.  In  a  London  museum  they  are 
objects  of  curious  interest  like  the  Dodo 
or  the  Rosetta  stone  —  most  instructive 
and  of  intense  interest—  but  they  are  not 
relics,  such  as  make  the  spot  whereon  we 
stand  sacred  in  our  eyes,  as  do  the  tombs 
of  the  Edwards  or  the  graves  of  the  poets 
in  our  Abbey.  In  the  British  Museum 
the  excellent  directors,  feeling  how  much 
the  genius  loci  a£Eects  these  Elgin  mar- 
bles, have  placed  models,  casts,  and  vari- 
ous devices  to  explain  to  the  visitor  the 
form  of  the  Acropolis  and  the  place  of 
those  carvings  in  the  Parthenon.  They  try 
to  bring  the  Acropolis  into  our  Elgin  room 
at  Bloomsbury,  instead  of  sending  the 
contents  of  the  Elgin  room  to  the  Acropo- 
lis! One  might  as  well  imagine  that  the 
tombs  of  the  kings  in  our  Abbey  had  been 
carried  ofiE  to  put  in  a  museum  in  St. 
Petersburg,  and  that  the  Russian  keeper 
of  the  antiquities  had  set  up  a  model  of 
the  Abbey  beside  them,  in  order  to  give 


the  Muscovite  public  a  faint  sense  of  the 
genius  locu 

It  is  enough  to  make  the  cheek  of  an 
honest  Englishman  burn  when  he  first 
sees  the  ghastly  rents  which  British 
(North  British)  taste  tore  out  of  this  tem- 
ple, and  then  passes  into  the  humble 
museum  below  where  the  remnants  are  pre- 
served. They  are  not  so  important  as  our 
Elgin  trophies,  but  they  are  very  important 
—  beautiful,  unique,  and  quite  priceless. 
And  then  come  long  ranges  of  casts  —  the 
originals  in  London  —  and  so  the  whole 
series  is  maimed  and  disfigured.  In  the 
case  of  at  least  one  metope  the  Acropolis 
Museum  possesses  one  half,  the  other  half 
of  which  is  in  London.  So  that  of  a  single 
group,  the  invention  of  a  consummate 
genius,  and  the  whole  of  which  is  extant, 
London  shows  half  in  marble  and  half  in 
plaster  cast,  and  the  Acropolis  shows  the 
other  half  in  marble  and  the  rest  in  plaster. 
Surely  it  were  but  decent,  if  he  honestly 
respect  great  art,  that  the  original  should 
be  set  up  as  a  whole.  But  it  seems  that 
in  the  nineteenth  century  we  show  our 

Profound  veneration  for  a  mighty  genius 
y  splitting  one  of  his  works  into  two  and 
exhibiting  the  fragments  severed  at  oppo- 
site corners  of  Europe,  as  mediaeval  monks 
thought  their  country's  honor  consisted  in 
exhibiting  here  a  leg  and  here  an  arm  of 
some  mythical  patron  saint. 

No  one  in  his  senses  would  talk  about 
restoring  the  Parthenon,  and  no  one 
dreams  of  replacing  the  marbles  in  the 
pediments.  What  might  be  done  is  to 
replace  the  northern  frieze  of  Nike  Ap- 
teros,  and  restore  the  Caryatid  to  her  sis- 
ters beneath  the  cornice  of  Erechtheion, 
The  difference  between  the  effect  of  the 
Pheidian  fragments  as  seen  in  Bloomsbury 
and  that  of  the  Pheidian  fragments  as  seen 
on  the  Acropolis  is  one  that  only  igno- 
rance and  vulgarity  could  mistake.  Who 
would  care  for  the  virgins,  saints,  and 
"  Last  Judgments "  from  the  portals  of 
Amiens,  Reims,  or  Chartres,  if  they  were 
stuck  on  pedestals  and  catalogued  at 
Bloomsbury,  with  or  without  cork  models 
of  the  cathedral? 

The  notion  that  the  interests  of  art 
demand  the  retention  of  parts  of  a  great 
building  in  a  foreign  country  is  a  mere  bit 
of  British  Philistinism  and  art  gabble. 
The  true  interests  of  art  demand  that  the 
fragments  which  time  and  man  have 
spared  of  the  most  interesting  building  in 
the  world  should  be  seen  together,  seen  in 
their  native  sky  and  under  all  the  complex 
associations  of  that  most  hallowed  spot 
One  might  as  well  argue  that  the  interests 
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of  art  woald  be  served  if  Michael  Ang:e]o's 
"  Last  Judgment "  were  stripped  off  the 
Sistine  wail,  cut  up  into  square  blocks, 
and  hung  in  gold  frames  in  Trafalgar 
Square. 

It  is  idle  now  to  reopen  the  story  of 
the  original  plunder.  British  self-compla- 
cency has  long  been  content  with  the  old 
maxim — fieri  non  debuit,  factum  valet. 
Happily  the  English  name  and  our  national 
literature  has  cleared  itself  of  offence  by  a 
noble  protest  which  will  outlive  the  name 
both  of  Elgin  and  of  Herostratus.  Byron 
said  not  one  word  too  much.  But  since 
the  days  of  Byron  and  Lord 'Elgin  every- 
thing has  changed.  Athens  is  now  a  city 
as  regularly  governed,  as  much  frequented, 
and  nearly  as  large  as  Florence  or  Venice. 
The  Greek  nation,  small  as  it  is,  is  as 
much  entitled  to  honorable  consideration 
as  Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark,  or  Swit- 
zerland. The  familiar  sneers  of  Pall  Mall 
and  Fleet  Street  about  Greek  democracy 
and  the  Hellenic  blood  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter.  Greece  is  now  a  friendly 
nation  with  a  regular  government.  It  has 
also  within  twenty  years  become  a  settled 
country,  open  to  all  men,  and  one  of  the 
great  centres  of  art  study  for  the  civilized 
world.  To  Greece  the  Acropolis  is  more 
important  than  are  Malta  and  Gibraltar  to 
England.  The  question  is  how  long  this 
country,  in  an  ignorant  assumption  of 
"the  interests  of  art,'*  will  continue  to 
inflict  a  wholly  disproportionate  humilia- 
tion on  a  small  but  sensitive  and  otherwise 
friendly  people. 

How  the  restoration  could  be  managed 
it  is  not  worth  discussing  here.  Obviously 
by  some  kind  of  international  treaty.  The 
bulk  of  the  Parthenon,  of  course,  is  now 
on  the  Acropolis.  But  London  holds  the 
roost  precious  remnants  from  both  pedi- 
ments. Paris,  it  seems,  has  one  of  the 
south  metopes,  some  fragments  from  the 
west  pediment,  and  a  small  section  of  the 
east  frieze.  London  has  fifteen  metopes, 
out  of  the  original  ninety-two.  What  re- 
mains of  the  rest  are  still  in  situ^  or  in 
the  Acropolis  Museum.  London  has  the 
larger  part  of  the  south,  north,  and  east 
frieze;  the  remainder  is  on  the  Acropolis, 
except  a  section  at  Paris.  Happily  the 
noble  west  frieze  remains  nearly  perfect 
in  situ.  Thus  the  Acropolis  now  con- 
tains: — 

(I)  All  that  remains  of  the  building 
itself. 


(2)  Some  grand  fragments  from  both 
pediments. 

(3)  All  that  remains  of  ninety-two  me- 
topes, except  sixteen. 

(4)  About  one-third  of  what  exists  of 
the  frieze.* 

The  question  is,  how  can  all  these  sec- 
tions be  reunited  on  the  Acropolis  ?  Ob- 
viously by  an  international  treaty,  in  which 
France,  for  reasons  that  need  not  be  stated, 
would  willingly  join.  She  would  be  proud 
to  lay  down  her  petty  fragments  on  the 
altar  of  Athene,  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Albion  disgorge.  The  Greeks  would  ac- 
cept any  terms :  — 

Hoc    Ithacus    velit,    et    magno    mercentur 
Atridae. 

It  would  not  consist  with  our  honor  to 
make  a  paltry  bargain.  Let  the  thirty-five 
thousand  pieces  of  silver  (or  was  it  gold  ?) 
(hat  we  paid  to  milord  perish  with  him. 
We  shall  restore  the  Parthenon  marbles 
much  as  we  restored  the  Ionian  Islands 
and  Heligoland  to  their  national  owners, 
because  we  value  the  good  name  of  En- 
gland more  than  unjust  plunder.  If  the 
barkers  of  Pall  Mall  and  the  opposition 
rags  have  to  be  quieted,  let  us  give  them 
to  munch  a  commercial  treaty.  A  little 
free  trade  with  England  would  satisfy  the 
growlers,  and  would  do  the  Greeks  perma- 
nent good.  But  let  us  have  no  higgling. 
Let  us  do  the  right  thing  with  a  free  hand. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  such  a  treaty 
may  be  made  by  the  Englishman  whom 
the  world  knows  as  the  lover  of  Homer, 
and  whom  the  Hellenes  of  to-day  always 
associate  with  their  country  and  their 
hopes?  He  earned  the  gratitude  of 
Greeks,  the  thanks  of  England,  and  the 
respect  of  honest  men  everywhere  when 
he  restored  the  western  islands  to  their 
own  countrymen.  Let  him  earn  a  more 
enduring  and  touching  gratitude  by  re- 
placing on  the  sublime  rock  wherein  cen- 
tre so  many  of  the  memories  (»f  mankind 
those  inimitable  marbles  which  Pericles 
and  Pheidias  set  up  there  in  a  supreme 
moment  of  the  world's  history.  It  is  a 
cruel  mockery,  in  the  name  of  "  high  art," 
to  leave  them  scattered  about  the  galleries 
of  Europe.  Frederic  Harrison. 

*  These  proportions  are  stated  roughly,  for  the  Ren- 

eral  argument,  and  not  with  archaeological  pretensions. 

I  know  that  the  archaeolofcists  bark  and  growl  at  a  lay 

interloper,  like  the  street  dogs  of  Constantinople  at  a 

I  strange  cur. 
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From  The  Asiatic  Qaarterlv  Review. 
LIFE  AMONG  THE  DRUSES  IN  1845   AND 

1882. 

I. 

A  TEN  years*  residence  in  the  Lebanon, 
from  '45  to  '55,  before  its  inhabitants  had 
come  into  much  contact  with  Europeans, 
and  while  they  still  preserved  intact  their 
own  ways,  gave  me  much  insight  into  the 
home-life  and  customs  of  both  Druses 
and  Maronites,  into  which  two  great  sec- 
tions the  inhabitants  of  the  Lebanon  are 
divided.  There  were  to  be  found  a  few 
Mohammedan  villages,  and  a  sprinkling 
of  Greek  Christians  here  and  there ;  but 
the  two  great  factions,  which  had  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  Lebanon,  and 
kept  it  in  a  constant  state  of  disorder  and 
tumult,  were,  as  has  been  said,  these  two. 
They  were,  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak, 
and  are  still  to  this  day,  always  in  a  state 
of  feud  with  each  other;  and  their  internal 
dissensions  too  often  culminate  in  entire 
districts  being  laid  waste,  and  whole  vil- 
lages burnt,  on  the  path  of  the  victorious 
party,  sometimes  on  the  one  side  and 
sometimes  on  the  other. 

The  Maronites,  so  named  after  their 
teacher  and  head.  Mar  Maroon,  are  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  who, 
being  already  Christians,  submitted  to  the 
Roman  Church  at  the  first  Crusade  in  the 
twelfth  century.  They  never  had  much 
of  a  martial  spirit,  and  in  their  battles 
with  the  Druses  are  generally  beaten  in 
almost  every  engagement,  even  though  in 
point  of  numbers  the  advantage  may  be 
OD  their  side,  thus  proving  themselves  far 
inferior  both  in  courage  and  tactics.  They 
live  chiefly  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Lebanon,  from  the  Dog  River,  near  Bey- 
rout,  to  Tripoli,  but  are  found  also  all 
over  the  Lebanon  and  the  Anti-Lebanon, 
with  a  few  in  the  larger  cities  of  Syria. 

The  Druses  are  the  descendants  of 
what  were  supposed  to  be  the  remnants 
of  the  old  Canaanites,  and  are  (so-called) 
Arabs,  who  took  possession  in  821  of  the 
Metten,  a  part  of  Mount  Lebanon  which 
was  then  an  empty  waste,  and  which  rec- 
ommended itself  to  them  as  being  most 
difficult  of  access  to  intruders. 

They  afterwards  adopted  the  tenets  of 
Hakiro-bi-aror-illah  (governor  by  the  com- 
mand of  God),  as  taught  by  1ms  adherent, 
Mohammed  -  ibn  -  Ismatl  -  el-  Dardzy,  from 
whom  they  have  taken  their  name  of 
Druses. 

To  enter  into  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
their  religion  is  not  the  object  of  this 
paper.    Suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  are 


strictly  enjoined  by  it  to  assimilate  them- 
selves outwardly  to  whatever  religion  may 
be  prevailing  and  victorious,  and  inwardly 
maintain  a  secret  deadly  hatred  to  its  be- 
lievers, with  a  firm  grasp  on  their  own 
tenets.  Their  places  of  worship  are 
called  khaiwdt,  which  means  secluded, 
and  are  really  secret  and  secluded  houses, 
which  are  jealously  guarded  from  all  in- 
trusion. What  is  done  in  the  secrecy  of 
those  meetings  has  never  come  to  light,  as 
it  would  be  certain  death  to  any  one  who 
would  dare  to  divulge  it. 

The  Druse  religion  divides  its  adhe- 
rents into  two  parts :  the  **  U'kkdl,*'  and 
the'*Juhhdl,'*  which,  literally  interpreted, 
means  the  wise  or  reasonable,  from  a^ki^ 
reason,  and  the  ignorant  or  foolish,  from 
jehiy  folly. 

There  are  many  degrees  of  initiation, 
and  it  is  only  those  who  have  reached  the 
highest  degree  that  may  know  all  the  mys- 
terious secrets  of  their  religion ;  and  these 
exact  the  most  abject,  unquestioning 
obedience  from  all  others,  and  are  looked 
up  to  with  the  greatest  awe  and  rever- 
ence. A  very  few  women  are  allowed  to 
be  enrolled  among  the  ranks  of  the  '*  in- 
itiated," in  the  lower  degrees;  but  the 
cases  are  very  rare  indeed  (though  I  was 
told  that  in  isolated  instances  they  did 
exist)  that  the  higher  degrees  are  permitted 
to  them. 

It  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  **  U*kkdl,'* 
or  initiated,  from  the  "Juhhdl,"or  unin- 
itiated. Everything  about  them  betokens 
the  burden  of  a  mystery ;  and  the  higher 
they  ascend  in  the  scale  of  degrees  in 
initiation,  the  more  deeply  imbued  is  the 
whole  person,  countenance,  figure,  and 
dress  with  the  consciousness  of  a  weight, 
a  something  to  be  kept  secret  at  all  haz- 
ards. From  the  moment  they  begin  the 
coveted  degrees,  the  whole  person  com- 
mences to  undergo  a  change,  which  grows 
insidiously  upon  them. 

The  Druses,  as  a  race,  are  of  middle 
height,  strong  and  well  built,  with  fine, 
open  countenances,  full  of  fire  and  in- 
telligence. I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  a 
particularly  tall  or  stout  person  among 
them  ;  but  every  movement  of  their  lithe, 
wiry  figures  gives  an  impression  of  great 
energy  and  perseverance. 

They  often  make  strong  professions  of 
warm,  undying  friendship ;  but  it  needs 
only  one  glance  into  their  restless,  burning 
eyes  to  feel  sure  that  they  can  be  bitter 
foes,  and  are  exceedingly  suspicious  of 
every  one  outside  their  own  nation. 

That  they  are  of  the  same  origin  as  the 
Bedouins  of  the  desert,  and  of  the  de- 
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scendants  of  Isbmael,  there  caa  be  no 
doubt;  for  the  prediction  delivered  to 
Haear  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Gene- 
sis nolds  good  of  them  in  every  particular 
to  the  present  day.  **And  he  will  be  a 
wild  man ;  his  hand  will  be  against  every 
man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  him  ; 
and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  presence  of  all 
his  brethren." 

The  epithet  of  *Mawless"  or  wild  man 
outlawed,  is  truly  applicable  to,  and  often 
used  of,  the  Druse;  for,  like  the  roving 
Bedouin,  he  cannot  be  made  to  submit  to 
any  laws  or  governments.  When  finding 
himself  rendered  amenable  to  justice  and 
searched  for  by  the  myrmidons  of  the 
law,  he  can  retire  within  the  recesses  of 
the  Metten,  or  the  fastnesses  of  the  Lejja, 
where  he  bids  defiance  to,  and  laughs 
scornfully  at,  all  efforts  to  retake  him. 
His  skill  in  evading  and  baffling  all  search 
for  him  is  more  than  equal  to  that  of  the 
North  American  Indian.  He  finds  shel- 
ter and  concealment  under  every  Druse 
roof  he  comes  to,  as  well  as  food  and  as- 
sistance of  every  sort  until  he  is  safe  in 
the  Lejja;  and  he  need  not  fear  that  the 
youngest  child  will  babble  of  his  secret. 

And  what  is  the  Lejja,  or  refuge  (for 
that  is  the  meaning  of  tne  word  in  Arabic), 
where  they  can  be  so  safe  and  bid  defiance 
to  all  law  ? 

It  is  indeed  a  singular  spot,  so  impreg- 
nable by  nature,  that  both  roving  Bedouins 
and  lawless  Druses  are  sure  of  perfect 
safety  when  once  they  have  succeeded  in 
taking  refuge  within  its  precincts.  It  is 
wholly  inaccessible  to  trained  troops  of 
any  sort,  and  is  called  Lejja  by  the  Arabs 
apparently  because  it  is  a  district  enclosed 
by  a  rocky  rampart,  being  a  vast  field  of 
basalt,  the  long,  black  line  of  which  at  once 
attracts  the  eye  of  the  traveller. 

This  was  doubtless  originally  the  land 
of  giants  or  Rephaim,  the  special  territory 
of  Og,  king  of  Bashan  (Deut.  iii.  3).  To 
this  day,  the  cities  which  lie  scattered 
about  there  in  great  numbers,  present  fea- 
tures of  interest  in  this  respect,  as  bearing 
witness  to  the  truth  of  Holy  Scripture,  for 
they  are  like  the  dwellings  of  a  race  of 
giants,  which  for  that  very  reason  have 
stood  till  now,  though  utterly  deserted. 

The  walls  are  verv  generally  from  five 
to  eight  feet  thick,  built  of  large,  square 
blocks  of  basalt ;  the  roofs  of  the  same 
material,  hewn  like  planks,  and  reaching 
from  wall  to  wall.  The  very  doors  and 
window-shutters  are  of  stone  hung  upon 
pivots. 

In  some  of  the  towns,  there  are  perhaps 
five  hundred  such  houses.    Some  of  the 


rooms  are  so  large  and  lofty  that  they 
would  be  considered  fine  rooms  even  in 
an  European  palace. 

The  ancient  capital  was  called  Edrei, 
and  is  now  called  Edra'a,  which  means 
**  strong  arm."  The  ruins  extend  alonf^ 
the  summit  of  a  ledge  of  rocks  which  can* 
not  be  ascended,  save  by  a  winding  path 
like  a  goat  track. 

It  is  a  strange  situation.  In  selecting 
it,  everything  has  been  sacrificed  to 
strength  and  security,  for  there  is  no 
stream  of  water  and  no  verdure  here,  and 
the  rocks  are  wild.  Huge  masses  of  ma- 
sonry lie  scattered  up  and  down,  over  a 
space  three  miles  in  circumference,  being 
remains  of  towers,  temples,  and  mosques, 
all  of  black  basalt.  The  rugged  and  in- 
tricate defile  that  leads  to  it,  protects  to 
this  day  from  any  danger  all  those  who 
take  refuge  in  it. 

It  is  ofno  use  to  long  for  a  peep  into 
the  past  of  this  wonderful  place.  History, 
that  is  Bible  history,  tells  us  the  little  we 
know  about  it,  and  particularly  gives  us 
the  dimensions  of  the  bedstead  of  Og, 
king  of  Bashan,  as  of  a  thing  fabulous  in 
itself  and  worthy  of  preservation  (Deut. 
iii.  II).  Its  warriors  must  have  been  on 
the  same  scale,  heroes  of  no  common 
order;  and  their  mothers  and  sweethearts, 
sisters  and  wives  were  no  doubt  worthy  of 
them.  In  the  days  of  Abraham  it  wras 
probably  in  its  zenith  of  glory.  Now  it 
contains  only  cities  of  the  dead;  but  the 
plain  around  is  amazingly  fertile. 

The  goddess  Ashtaroth,  or  Astarte  wras 
worshipped  here  —  Astarte,  queen  of 
heaven,  with  crescent  moon.  A  figure  of 
this  goddess  is  found  at  one  of  these 
cities ;  a  large,  colossal  face  with  a  cres- 
cent and  rays  shooting  upwards  looking 
like  horns,  on  account  of  which  this  town 
is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  **Karnain/* 
as  the  word  Karnain  in  Arabic  means  two 
horns.  Westward  from  it  is  Kunawftt,  on 
sloping  ground  above  a  deep  ravine.  It 
was  built  on  the  top  of  a  cliff;  the  walls 
still  exist  to  a  great  extent,  following  the 
cliff  in  a  zigzag  direction.  Here  are  found 
palaces  and  theatres  and  temples  and 
churches,  all  in  ruins ;  and  in  the  glen 
below,  and  on  the  wooded  sides  of  neigh- 
boring hills,  clusters  of  columns  and  lofty 
tombs  and  also  massive  towers.  The 
leading  streets  of  the  city  can  be  traced 
wide  and  regular.  But  want  of  space  for- 
bids further  description.  At  present  the 
silence  of  the  grave  reigns  around ;  and 
the  rough,  untutored  Bedouin,  who  never 
dreams  of  sleeping  on  a  bedstead  as  was 
I  done  thousands  of  years  ago  in  the  days 
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of  Og,  king  of  Basbao,  and  the  lawless 
Druse,  who  is  coateat  with  the  earth  for 
his  bed  and  a  stooe  for  his  pillow,  and  his 
own  ^abba  (long  jacket  of  earners  hair)  for 
his  only  covering,  are  the  only  occupants ; 
and  there,  with  success,  these  can  and  do 
bid  defiance  to  all  armies  of  trained  sol- 
diers sent  to  coerce  them  to  the  require- 
ments of  civilization. 

The  Druse  acknowledges  no  laws  but 
those  that  emanate  from  his  own  khal- 
wftt,  and  are  secretly  made  known  to  him 
by  his  own  superiors.  A  blind,  reveren- 
tial awe  and  absolute,  unquestioning  obe- 
dience towards  his  superiors  in  religion, 
are  instilled  into  him  with  his  mother*s 
oQilk,  and  that  is  the  mainspring  of  all  his 
actions.  To  be  a  Druse  is  his  pride  — 
his  boast.  Ask  a  lithe,  strapping  fellow 
not  yet  in  bis  teens,  or  a  graceful  little 
maiden  of  the  same  age,  as  to  their  na- 
tionality, and  the  proud  flash  of  the  dark, 
limpid  brown  eyes,  heavily  curtained  and 
fringed  by  long,  curling  black  eyelashes, 
and  the  haughty  straightening  of  the  fig- 
ure, and  throwing  back  of  the  well-formed 
head,  bear  witness  to  the  pride  with  which 
the  words,  **  I  am  a  Druse,''  escape  the 
smiling,  ruby  lips. 

The  bump  of  reticence  is  developed 
among  them  to  a  wonderful  degree ;  not 
even  the  youngest  will  divulge  anything 
respecting  any  one  of  their  own  people  to 
a  stranger.  The  saying,  so  common  in 
many  lands,  *'as  talkative  as  an  old 
woman,"  finds  here  no  foothold ;  for  the 
old  women  are  invariably  silent  before 
strangers. 

There  seems  to  be  an  innate  suspicious- 
ness of  all  other  human  beings  wrought 
into  their  inmost  nature.  Should  a  stran- 
ger be  seen  approaching  any  of  their 
khalwftt,  spies  are  immediately  set  to 
watch  him  in  the  distance,  although  their 
holy  place  may  be,  for  the  time  being,  un- 
tenanted and  closed;  and  if  it  should 
happen  to  be  at  an  hour  when  a  secret 
conclave  is  held,  the  life  of  that  stranger 
is  not  safe  until  he  leaves  far  behind  bim 
that  low-roofed,  whitewashed  building, 
which  looks  outwardly  more  like  a  prison 
cell  than  a  place  of  religious  worship. 

Their  religious  books  —  and,  at  the  time 
I  speak  of,  they  had  no  others  —  are  in 
manuscript,  and  are  consequently  very 
rare.  The  Druses  will  not  have  them 
printed,  and  are  exceedingly  jealous  of 
and  determined  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
their  getting  into  the  hands  of  any  but 
their  own  **  U'kkdls."  Information  once 
reached  them  that  a  small  copy  of  one  of 
these  books  was  known  to  be  in  the  library 


of  a  gentleman  who  was  an  alien  to  their 
religion.  Emissary  after  emissary  was 
sent  to  get  hold  of  it ;  and  every  means 
was  resorted  to,  to  wile  it  away  in  some 
fashion,  even  by  stealth  if  possible.  All 
efforts  having  proved  useless,  advantage 
was  taken  of  one  of  the  usual  disturbances 
in  the  Lebanon,  between  Druses  and 
Maronites.  Fire  was  set  to  the  house, 
and  that  library  actually  burnt  down  to 
the  ground,  as  the  only  means  and  last 
resource  by  which  they  could  get  their 
book  out  of  the  possession  of  aliens,  al- 
though the  proprietor  of  it  had  been  a 
devoted  friend  and  benefactor  to  them, 
and  a  constant  and  welcome  guest  when 
they  were  in  sickness  and  pain. 

Having  given  this  short  account  of  their 
religion,  I  will  pass  on  to  their  home  life. 

Their  houses  are  built  of  a  conglomera- 
tion of  mud,  stones,  and  sticks.  After  the 
walls  have  become  sufficiently  dry,  the 
ceiling  is  made  by  laying  across,  from  one 
wall  to  another,  poplar-trees  which  have 
barely  had  the  branches  lopped  off,  and 
are  of  unequal  sizes.  There  is  no  attempt 
at  planing  them.  The  interstices  between 
these  trees  is  more  than  equal  to  them. 
Two  or  three  layers  of  bushes  are  then 
laid  over,  and  earth  well  pressed  in  upon 
them.  Serpents,  scorpions,  lizards,  rats, 
and  mice,  as  well  as  smaller  vermin,  infest 
these  ceilings  and  the  cavities  around  the 
door-posts ;  and  if  an  unwary  hand  is 
placed  unwittingly  upon  a  scorpion  or 
centipede  basking  lazily  in  the  sun,  which, 
being  of  the  self-same  color  as  the  mud 
walls  and  wooden  posts,  is  totally  unseen, 
a  shriek  of  agony  alone  discovers  the  fact. 
Otherwise  none  of  these  creatures  go  out 
of  their  way  to  harm  any  one. 

1  myself  have  had  a  serpent  drop  upon 
me  as  I  was  crossing  a  room.  It  fell  in 
the  shape  of  a  ball ;  and  having  a  large 
ball  of  yarn  on  my  arm  with  which  I  was 
knitting,  1  simply  thought  that  it  was  my 
ball  that  had  fallen.  A  moment's  glance 
soon  satisfied  me  that  my  ball  was  securely 
resting  in  the  hollow  of  my  elbow,  and 
wondering  what  round  object  it  was,  the 
heavy  weight  of  which  1  could  plainly  feel 
dragging  down  the  train  of  my  dress,  I 
bent  down  to  inspect  it  closely,  when  lo 
and  behold  !  to  my  astonishment,  and  be* 
fore  my  wondering  eyes,  the  ball  slowly 
but  surely  unrolled  itself  into  a  serpent  of 
several  feet  in  length,  which  glided  away 
peacefully  and  hid  itself  in  one  of  the 
many  holes  sunk  into  the  mud  floor. 
This  happened  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night, 
when  alone  in  my  bedroom;  and,  though 
somewhat  startled,  I  thought  it   hardly 
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worth  while  to  disturb  any  one.  The 
result  justified  my  coafidence,  for  I  slept 
wholly  undisturbed  by  my  unwelcome  vis- 
itor. A  pair  of  serpents  gambolling  play- 
fully together  in  the  thatch  above  the  door, 
is  not  an  unfrequent  sight  on  a  sunny  day 
after  heavy  rain. 

About  eighteen  inches  from  the  floor 
and  the  same  distance  from  the  wall  is  a 
partition  of  mud  and  sticks,  divided  into 
compartments,  each  of  which  has  a  hole 
large  enough  to  put  in  the  hand  down  at 
its  base,  and  another  twice  as  large  at  the 
top,  which  is  also  about  eighteen  inches 
from  the  ceiling. 

These  compartments  fill  two  sides  of 
the  house,  and  are  used  for  storing  their 
wheat,  barley,  maize,  rice,  lentils,  etc.,  for 
the  winter.  The  third  side  is  occupied  by 
a  yooky  flanked  by  a  cupboard  on  each 
side  of  it.  The  doors  of  these  cupboards, 
although  of  sticks  and  mud,  have  some 
attempt  at  decoration  in  the  shape  of  bits 
of  looking-glass,  bands  with  wide-spread 
fingers  to  avert  the  evil  eye,  bits  of  bright- 
colored,  highly  glazed  crockery,  camels' 
teeth,  glass  beads,  etc.,  stuck  here  and 
there  in  the  mud.  The  ^^^it  is  a  recess 
eighteen  inches  from  the  floor,  and  about 
the  same  width  from  the  wall,  in  which  all 
the  mattresses,  sheets,  pillows,  and  lehdfs 
required  for  the  family  use  are  neatly 
folded  and  laid  away  early  in  the  morning. 
A  curtain  hangs  before  it.  At  night  they 
are  taken  out  and  the  beds  made  up  on 
the  mats  with  which  the  floor  is  covered. 

A  small  mud  fireplace  is  raised  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  and  from  it  to  the  door 
is  a  partition,  all  within  which  is  consid- 
ered the  women's  private  apartment.  If 
there  are  married  sons,  there  will  be  a  por- 
tion partitioned  off  for  each ;  but  no  doors 
of  any  kind  to  shut  these  partitions  off 
from  one  another,  can  be  found  in  any 
house. 

All  the  mud  work  is  done  by  the  females, 
and  is  more  or  less  repaired  every  year. 
For  this  purpose  they  dig  out  of  the  sides 
of  the  mountains  a  peculiar  kind  of  bluish 
earth,  which  they  mix  with  chopped  straw 
and  cow's  dung.  Of  course  these  floors 
are  a  perfect  hot-bed  for  fleas  ;  and  every 
good  housewife,  on  making  up  the  beds 
For  the  night,  takes  good  care  to  put  a 
piece  of  raw  cotton  within  the  sheets,  un- 
der the  impression  that  it  wmU  entrap  the 
fleas  before  the  owner  of  the  bed  comes  to 
take  possession  of  it,  at  which  time  it  (the 
cotton)  is  taken  out  and  burnt. 

The  quarries  formed  in  procuring  the 
earth  are  very  dangerous,  being  dug  in  the 
sloping  sides  of    the   mountains,  which 


when  loosened  by  rain,  having  no  props 
of  any  sort,  are  very  apt  to  slide  down 
upon  the  workers,  and  engulf  them  ;  one 
or  more  being  dead  before  the  needed  help 
arrives,  and  they  can  be  dug  out,  as  the 
quarries  are  always  at  some  distance  from 
the  villages. 

It  is  a  sound  never  to  be  forgotten  — 
that  which  announces  such  a  disaster  — 
that  of  the  piercing  shrieks  and  cries  for 
help  raised  by  those  who  stand  outside 
the  quarry  that  has  collapsed;  and  the 
whole  village  seems  paralyzed  at  the  first 
note  of  it.  The  men  rush  from  their  fields 
and  workshops,  breathless,  silent,  and  with 
compressed  lips. 

The  young  mothers  catch  up  their  little 
ones  and  put  them  astride  on  their  shoul- 
ders,.the  elderly  women  throwing  down  the 
jars  they  were  filling  or  the  brooms  they 
were  using  —  all  fly  towards  the  site  ca 
the  fearful  catastrophe  in  breathless  haste, 
for  none  know  upon  whose  family  the 
blow  may  have  fallen.  The  young  girls 
generally  go  in  large  numbers  to  these 
digging  parties,  and  leave  their  homes 
before  the  morning  light,  to  avoid  the 
heat  of  the  day.  I  have  heard  their  merry 
laughter  in  the  darkness  of  the  early  dawn, 
and  heard  again  within  a  few  hours  the 
slow,  heavy  tramp  of  the  bearers,  as  they 
carried  the  cold,  mutilated  forms  —  the 
disfigured  remains  «- to  the  homes  they 
had  left  but  a  short  time  before  in  all  the 
flush  of  youth  and  health.  Yet,  strange 
to  say,  still  the  same  thing  is  repeated 
year  after  year,  and  do  precautions  are 
taken  to  prevent  it. 

Both  men  and  women  wear  a  coarse, 
strong  linen  stuff,  woven  by  themselves. 
The  portion  used  for  the  outer  garment 
is  dyed  a  navy  blue,  also  by  themselves. 
The  vounger  portion  of  the  community, 
both  boys  and  girls,  use  round  silver  but- 
tons for  the  vests  of  the  former  and  the 
dresses  or  gombaz  of  the  latter.  Young 
married  women  also  wear  rings,  bracelets, 
chains,  with  amulets  and  anklets  of  silver. 
The  latter  are  especially  so  constructed 
that  they  tinkle  as  the  wearer  walks,  or, 
as  the  Bible  has  it  (Isa.  iii.  i6X  **make  a 
tinkling  with  their  feet.*' 

At  the  time  I  speak  of,  the  Druse  women 
wore  a  very  peculiar  headdress  called 
the  tantoor^  consisting  of  a  horn  made  of 
some  kind  of  metal.  The  rich  had  them 
of  silver,  and  sometimes  even  of  gold,  set 
in  front  with  precious  stones,  and  measur- 
ing in  some  instances  two  feet  in  length. 
The  ordinary  length  was  one  foot,  or  a 
little  over.  Some  bad  them  of  brass,  and 
the  very  poorer  ones  of  tin.    The>  are 
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tied  on  their  heads  with  three  cords  of 
black  silk  or  cotton,  and  these  cords  are 
braided  with  their  hair,  of  which  they 
wear  one  tress  on  each  side  of  the  face 
and  one  at  the  back  of  the  head.  The 
two  tresses  on  each  side  of  the  face  were 
tied  together  tightly  under  the  chin.  A 
large  muslin  veil,  covering  the  back,  was 
brought  over  the  top  of  the  horn  down  as 
far  as  where  it  was  set  with  precious 
stones;  and  then,  as  it  neared  the  face, 
the  edges  on  both  sides  were  caught  in 
between  the  cheeks  and  the  braided  hair. 
The  strain  on  the  hair  must  have  been 
enormous,  and  the  weight  of  the  horn  and 
veil  together  very  painful.  I  have  often 
been  told  by  them  that  it  caused  a  great 
deal  of  pain  in  many  wavs,  giving  them 
severe  headaches,  and  making  the  hair  to 
fall ;  but  it  was  the  fashion,  and  consid- 
ered to  give  elegance  to  the  figure,  which 
in  my  opinion  they  certainly  did  not  need, 
for  in  many  years'  residence  among  them, 
1  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  a  woman  whose 
figure  was  not  naturally  elegant,  or  whose 
movements  were  not  graceful.  This  is 
saying  a  great  deal,  seeing  that  they  had 
to  wear  this  horn,  or  tantoor^  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day. 

i  have  heard,  since  the  time  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking,  that  the  government 
in  the  Lebanon  has  interdicted  the  use  of 
the  tantoor,  but  that  the  Druse  women, 
instead  of  being  thankful,  were  so  far  in- 
clined to  rebel  that  severe  measures  had 
to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  continued  use 
of  it. 

In  the  presence  of  a  strange  man, 
whether  Druse  or  other,  Druse  women 
always  draw  one  side  of  the  veil  over  their 
faces,  only  allowing  one  eye  to  appear. 
Men,  both  Moslems  and  Druses,  have 
repeatedly  told  me  that  they  look  upon  a 
woman  who  leaves  her  face  uncovered,  as 
not  only  wanting  in  self-respect,  but  also 
in  proper  respect  to  them;  in  fact,  they 
considered  it  an  insult  to  men,  and  for  this 
reason  insisted  upon  the  women  covering 
their  faces. 

To  be  wanting  jn  courage,  — not  to  be 
able  to  suffer  and  make  no  sign, —  is 
scouted  as  a  disgraceful  weakness  not 
worthy  of  a  Druse.  I  remember  an  inci- 
dent which  took  place  in  Jedeydah,  in  a 
family  where  1  was  staying  at  the  time. 
The  son  of  the  host,  a  fine  boy  of  about 
seventeen,  had  injured  his  leg  very  se- 
verely. Mortification  set  in.  The  only 
chance  of  life  lay  in  amputation  of  the 
limb.  This,  of  itself,  was  a  dreadful  blow  ; 
for  to  a  young  man  among  the  Druses,  to 
be  able  to  pursue  a  horse  galloping  at  full 


speed  and  to  overtake  and  mount  him 
without  causing  him  to  stop  for  a  single 
moment  in  his  wild  career  (as  1  have  my- 
self often  seen  done)  is  the  acme  of  pride 
and  delight.  Minus  a  leg,  poor  young 
Kdsim  could  no  longer  enjoy  this  ;  and  in 
bitterness  of  heart  he  turned  his  face  to 
the  wall  that  none  should  see  the  despair 
written  upon  it.  When  the  time  came 
for  the  amputation  to  take  place,  he  gave 
orders  that  every  one  must  leave  the 
house,  and  go  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  dis- 
tance away.  This  was  done  lest  anv  one 
should  be  able  to  say  that  they  had  heard 
him  giving  vent  to  expressions  of  suffer- 
ing. He  was  left  with  his  father,  the  sur- 
geon, and  one  faithful  servant.  What 
happened  then  I  heard  from  the  surgeon's 
own  mouth.  As  soon  as  the  operation 
commenced,  the  boy  began  to  sing  war 
songs  and  the  songs  of  Antar.  He  never 
flinched  for  a  single  moment;  and  the 
only  way  they  knew  that  he  was  suffering 
more  at  certain  times  than  at  others,  was 
that  at  those  times  his  voice  would  ring 
more  proudlv  and  thrillingly  in  his  notes. 
Ail  present  had  their  eyes  filled  with  tears 
at  his  endurance;  but  the  falcon  glance 
of  his  eye  never  quailed  once. 

When  a  bride  is  brought  home  to  her 
husband's  house,  she  sits,  carefully  veiled, 
on  a  horse,  riding  astride,  as  all  women  in 
the  East  do,  and  with  a  drawn  sword  be- 
tween her  hands,  to  denote  that  she  is  to 
be  the  wife  of  a  warrior. 

The  Druses  do  not  indulge  in  a  plurality 
of  wives,  like  the  Moslems.  They  have 
but  one  at  a  time;  but  divorces  are  fre- 
quent. 

Marriages  take  place  principally  be- 
tween  first  cousins  on  the  father's  side. 
A  father  disposes  of  his  daughter  as  he 
pleases,  and  no  law  or  government  can 
interfere  or  shield  her  from  any  whim  or 
caprice,  however  cruel.  If  the  father  is 
dead,  the  eldest  brother  takes  his  place ; 
if  neither  father  nor  brothers  exist,  the 
first  cousin  or  the  nearest  male  relation 
by  the  father's  side.  The  relations  by  the 
mother's  side  are  legally  of  no  kin,  and 
hold  no  authority  whatever.  In  speaking 
to,  or  of,  his  wife,  a  man  will  say  "Bint- 
u'mmee,"  daughter  of  my  father's  brother, 
and,  vice  versd,  a  woman  in  speaking 
to,  or  of,  her  husband,  will  say,  '*Ibn- 
u'mmee,"  son  of  my  father's  brother. 

The  men  are  industrious,  courageous, 
and  enterprising.  The  women  are  excel- 
lent housekeepers,  and  devoted  wives  and 
mothers.  In  the  fights  that  often  take 
place,  either  with  the  local  government  or 
the  Maronites,  it  is  the  shrill  sagkareet 
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(a  peculiar  noise  that  they  make)  of  the 
women  that  give  the  intimation  far  and 
near,  and  call  the  men  together  from  the 
more  distant  villages  and  hilltops.  On  the 
battlefield  their  presence  cheers  and  en* 
courages  the  men.  They  bring  jars  of 
cool  water  from  the  spring  for  the  thirsty 
and  bandages  for  the  wounded,  load  the 
guns  for  the  men,  and  sund  in  front  of 
them,  while  the  guns  rest  on  their  shoul- 
ders for  the  men  to  take  sure  aim.  A 
Druse  woman  laughs  at  danger.  She  fol- 
lows the  men  of  her  people  into  the  thick- 
est of  it,  and  shows  less  mercy  to  an 
enemy  that  falls  into  her  hands. 

Druse  men  bear  the  character  of  being 
chivalrous  towards  women,  «ven  among 
their  foes,  and  never  willingly  injure  one  ; 
but  to  the  men  they  are  implacable  foes, 
and  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
mercy  as  regards  them.  To  each  other, 
their  religion  binds  them  to  be  strictly 
faithful  and  loyal,  even  to  the  death  if 
necessary;  and  this  trait  is  a  part  of  their 
very  being,  whether  they  be  men  or 
women,  old  or  young. 

Should  any  scandal  be  discovered 
among  them,  or  any  treachery,  the  man 
or  the  woman  who  has  caused  it  is  quietly, 
yet  surely,  made  away  with  in  the  dead  of 
night,  the  offender's  own  nearest  relations 
taking  the  lead.  The  strictest  silence  is 
preserved  on  the  subject,  and  no  hint  or 
inkling  of  the  matter  is  allowed  to  leak 
out  to  any  alien.  Should  any  inquiries  be 
made  about  the  missing  one,  a  plausible 
excuse  is  readily  found  to  account  for  his 
or  her  absence. 

A  strong  bond  of  union  exists  between 
the  common  people  and  their  sheikhs. 
Private  messengers  go  swiftly  from  village 
to  village  on  foot,  travelling  day  and 
night;  and  thus  a  constant  but  secret 
communication  is  kept  up  among  all  ranks. 
The  outer  world,  their  very  neighbors  at 
their  doors,  see  nothing,  hear  nothing,  and 
suspect  nothing. 

In  the  case  of  a  great  event  taking 
place  in  a  sheikh's  family,  such  as  the 
death  of  one  of  its  members,  or  the  birth 
of  a  son,  or  a  marriage,  deputations  are 
sent  from  every  village.  Immediately 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  messenger,  word  is 
sent  to  each  family.  The  women  at  once 
set  about  preparing  provisions  for  the 
deputation  to  take  with  them.  Sheep  and 
goats  are  killed,  and  cooked  with  rice,  or 
maize,  or  lentils.  Large  quantities  of 
bread  are  baked  in  the  tannoor  (native 
oven).  The  u'kkils  make  out  a  list  of 
men  and  women  who  form  the  deputation. 
All  don  their  best   robes.    The    u'kkdl 


puts  on  his  whitest  turban  and  his  newest 
^bba.  The  women  draw  the  kohl  reed 
through  their  eyelashes,  and  put  on,  not 
only  their  own,  but  all  the  borrowed  jew- 
ellery they  can  get.  They  set  out  on  foot, 
travelling  all  night,  so  arranging  matters 
that  they  shall  arrive  as  soon  after  the 
dawn  as  possible.  The  women  carry  on 
their  heads,  in  very  large  round  pans  of 
light  wood,  the  food  that  has  been  pre- 
pared. 

As  thev  draw  near  to  their  destination, 
the  men  break  out  in  war-songs,  to  which 
the  women  add  a  chorus  of  **  Zaghareet." 
If  the  occasion  is  a  joyful  one,  young  men 
accompany  the  party  on  their  little  Arabian 
steeds,  and  enter  the  large  meeddn^  which 
exists  before  every  sheikh's  house,  carol- 
ling and  prancing,  and  throwing  the  jereed, 
and  showing  ofiTsuch  dexterous  feats  of 
horsemanship  as  would  make  the  fortune 
of  a  circus  manager.  The  length  of  time 
that  a  deputation  remains  at  the  sheikh's 
village  is  from  one  to  eight  days,  accord- 
ing to  the  importance  of  the  occasion. 


From  The  Spectator. 
WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

The  first  report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion which  was  appointed  in  the  spring  to 
inquire  into  the  want  of  space  in  West- 
minster Abbey  for  further  interments  and 
monuments,  is  exhaustive  so  far  as  re- 
gards evidence.  The  dean  has  given  the 
history  of  past  burials,  the  clerk  of  the 
works  has  stated  what  grounds  remain  for 
future  burials.  The  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury has  defined  the  general  conditions 
to  which  any  annex  to  the  Abbey  should 
conform,  and  several  architects  have  pre- 
sented plans  and  suggestions  for  the 
erection  of  such  an  annex.  It  is  no  busi- 
ness of  ours  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon 
these  last.  To  do  so  would  be  to  antici- 
pate the  final  report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion. It  will  be  enough  if  we  inquire 
whether  any  need  has  been  shown  for  the 
erection  of  an  additional  building,  and  by 
what  general  considerations  those  who 
build  it  should  be  governed.  As  regards 
the  need,  it  has  to  do  with  the  monuments 
rather  than  with  the  actual  interments. 
Mr.  Wright's  evidence  seems  to  show 
that  at  the  present  rate,  we  might  go  on 
burying  for  another  century  without  com- 
pletely exhausting  the  remaining  available 
space.  Had  the  present  practice  of  limit- 
ing the  right  of  interment  to  eminent  per- 
sons been  adopted  even  no  further  back 
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than  1800,  this  period  might  have  been 
nearly  doubled.  It  is  hard  to  explain  the 
reckless  waste  of  space  which  went  on 
side  by  side  with  a  growing  tendency  to 
regard  the  Abbey  as  the  appropriate  rest- 
ing-place of  illustrious  Englishmen.  In 
one  and  the  same  year,  for  example,  the 
burials  in  the  Abbey  included  Pitt  and 
Fox,  a  prebendary,  and  the  infant  son  of 
the  chapter  clerk.  In  the  cloisters,  which 
but  for  this  would  have  supplied  a  valu- 
able addition  to  the  space  in  the  Abbey 
itself,  things  were  still  worse.  In  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  there 
were  a  hundred  and  seven  person  buried 
there,  and  of  these  not  more  than  half-a- 
dozen  were  so  much  as  connected  with 
the  capitular  body.  The  result  of  this 
indiscriminate  burial  is,  that  the  cloisters 
are  full.  The  one  green  space  surrounded 
by  the  cloisters,  which  Mr.  Knowles  has 
suggested  as  available  for  future  burials, 
has  not  been  used  for  that  purpose  for  six 
hundred  years.  But  at  that  date  it  seems 
to  have  been  full  of  bodies,  and  any  exca- 
vation disturbs  the  bones  that  still  remain. 
This,  to  our  minds,  disposes  of  Mr. 
Knowles 's  proposal.  It  is  a  fatal  objection 
to  a  place  of  burial  that  every  foot  of  the 
ground  has  already  been  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  Whatever  title  the  re- 
mains of  tne  dead  have  to  reverent  treat- 
ment, is  not  invalidated  by  mere  lapse  of 
time.  Still,  there  is  no  need  to  take 
thought  for  the  twenty-first  century,  and  if 
we  can  bury  the  great  dead  in  the  Abbey  for 
a  hundred  years  more,  we  may  be  content. 
At  least,  we  might  be  content  if  burial 
were  all  that  we  had  to  think  of.  But  as 
a  public  honor,  Westminster  Abbey  means 
more  than  burial.  It  means  a  monument, 
and  for  monuments,  the  Dean  of  Westmin- 
ster tells  us,  **  there  is  almost  no  space." 
The  Abbey  is  already  full  of  them,  greatly, 
in  many  cases,  to  its  disfigurement.  There 
are  two  ways,  indeed,  in  which  this  objec- 
tion might  be  got  over.  The  worst  of  the 
existing  monuments  might  be  removed, 
and  the  space  they  occupy  filled  with 
something  better,  or  future  monuments 
might  be  limited  to  a  single  kind  —  in 
itself  one  of  the  most  beautiful  —  memo- 
rial brasses.  But  the  first  of  these  plans 
is  open  to  objections  proper  to  itself  as 
to  one  which  is  common  to  the  two.  We 
agree  with  Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  that  the 
fact  that  a  monument  is  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  not  disturbing  it.  Be  it 
bad  or  good,  it  has  a  historical  value.  It 
speaks  from  the  time  when  it  was  put  up, 
and  little  as  we  may  care  for  full-bottomed 
wigs  or  feeble  classicalities  in  stone,  they 


represent  the  taste,  and  consequently  in 
part  the  history,  of  a  period.  England 
would  not  be  what  she  is  if  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  or  the  first  twenty  years 
of  the  nineteenth,  were  wiped  out  of 
recollection,  and  to  remove  the  mona- 
ments  of  those  twenty  years  is  so  far  to 
wipe  them  out  of  recollection.  Further, 
we  cannot  restore  the  Abbey  to  the  state 
it  was  in  when  those  monuments  were  put 
up.  The  walls,  alike  of  nave,  choir,  and 
transepts,  had  originally  very  beautiful 
arcading,  which  has  been  barbarously  cut 
away  to  make  room  for  monuments.  Re- 
move the  monuments,  and  there  will  be 
either  a  scar  or  a  piece  of  imitation  sculp- 
ture. Either  way,  the  historical  character 
of  the  building  is  injured.  Instead  of  rep- 
resenting the  taste  of  successive  genera- 
tions, it  would  represent  the  taste  of  a 
single  generation,  and  that  a  generation 
which  di£Eers  from  all  the  rest  in  not  know- 
ing its  own  mind,  or  being  certain  what 
it  likes.  The  suggestion  of  memorial 
brasses  is  free  from  these  drawbacks,  but 
it  shares  to  the  full  another.  A  monument 
to  a  person  buried  in  a  church  ought  to 
be  close  to  the  place  of  burial.  It  would 
be  eminently  unsatisfactory  to  the  visitor 
who  comes  to  see  the  tomb  of  a  great  man, 
to  be  told  that  the  man  himself  lies  in  quite 
another  part  of  the  church ;  whereas  the 
monument  he  is  looking  at  covers  the 
dust  of  quite  a  difiEerent  person.  To  make 
monuments  really  valuable,  they  must  do 
what  they  profess  to  do,  —  keep  alive  the 
memorv  of  those  who  are  buried  under- 
neath them. 

Except,  therefore,  in  those  rare  cases  in 
which  the  honor  of  burial  in  Westminster 
Abbey  is  enough  without  any  record  of 
the  fact  in  the  immediate  neighborhood, 
some  kind  of  additional  building  is  really 
needed.  And  here  the  evidence  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  exceedingly 
valuable.  He  begins  with  the  very  true 
observation  that  we  should  first  under- 
stand clearly  what  it  is  we  want.  Is  the 
new  Westminster  Abbey  to  be  a  civil  or 
an  ecclesiastical  building,  —  a  church  or 
a  pantheon?  If  the  former,  it  cannot  be 
too  closely  united  with  the  existing  build- 
ing; if  the  latter,  it  ought  to  be  distinctlv 
separate  from  it.  Though  the  two  build- 
ings would  have  a  common  use,  they 
would  express  quite  di£Eerent  ideas.  In 
France  or  Italy,  it  might  be  a  question 
which  of  these  two  ideas  should  be  chosen. 
But  in  England  it  is  not  so.  Those  who 
wish  to  lie  in  Westminster  Abbey,  wish 
it  in  part  because  it  is  a  church.  They 
would  not  be  equally  anxious  to  be  buried 
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ID  Westminster  Hall.  What  is  wanted, 
therefore,  is  a  building  which  shall  be  as 
much  a  church  as  the  Abbey,  and  yet 
be  something  neither  distinct  from  nor 
inferior  to  the  Abbey.  Consequently, 
the  addition  must  be  part  of  the  same 
consecrated  building.  The  new  chapel 
should  not  be  simply  a  receptacle  for  mon- 
uments for  which  there  is  no  room  in  the 
Abbey,  but  a  genuine  extension  of  the 
Abbey,  partaking  of  the  same  sacred  char- 
acter, and  available  from  time  to  time  for 
the  same  sacred  purpose.  In  fact,  it 
should  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
Abbey  as  that  in  which  Henry  VII.^s 
Chapel  stands.  The  archbishop  then  crit- 
icises from  this  point  of  view  two  of  the 
suggested  sites  for  the  new  building.  The 
"  wreath  of  chapels  '*  round  the  Chapter- 
House  he  rejects  on  the  ground  that  the 
Chapter-House  is  the  civil  or  secular  part 
of  the  Abbey,  and  that  to  make  chapels 
open  into  a  place  of  business  would  be  to 
sacrifice  the  idea  of  a  church.  The  refec- 
tory, which  lies  to  the  south  of  the  cloisters, 
he  thinks  a  bad  site  for  the  same  reason. 
The  idea  of  a  church,  indeed,  is  not  sacri- 
ficed, as  in  the  former  case,  but  the  identity 
of  the  church  is.  The  cloisters  would  be 
interposed  between  the  Abbey  and  the 
new  chapel ;  and,  unless  the  character  of 
the  cloisters  were  altered,  any  two  build- 
ings so  placed  would  be  distinct  and  sep- 
arate from  one  another.  This  argument, 
if  it  is  accepted  as  conclusive,  leaves  two 
sites  between  which  the  choice  would  lie, 
—  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  and  the  east 
side  of  the  Chapter-House.  To  the  former, 
the  archbishop  objects,  we  think  with  jus- 
tice, that  it  would  block  out  the  one  clear 
view  of  the  Abbey  that  can  be  obtained 
from  the  sireet.  The  latter  might  be 
utilized  in  more  ways  than  one;  but  into 
this  question  we  shall  not  enter. 

One  wish,  however,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  express.  It  is  that  the  commission  or 
committee,  or  whatever  the  authority  may 
be  which  has  charge  of  the  matter,  shall 
content  themselves  with  choosing  the  site 
and  the  architect,  and  not  attempt  to 
choose  the  design.  H  they  pick  out  the 
man  who,  from  his  previous  work  and 
present  reputation,  they  think  best  quali- 
fied to  build  a  worthy  addition  to  the  great 
Abbey,  they  will  have  done  the  utmost 
that  a  committee  of  amateurs  can  hope  to 
accomplish.  If  they  essay  anything  more, 
one  of  two  results  will  almost  certainly 
follow.  Either  the  design  will  be  modified 
to  meet  this  and  that  criticism,  so  that  in 
the  end  all  its  distinctive  character  will  be 
lost,  or  the  choice  will  have  to  be  post- 


poned, as  the  decoration  of  St.  Paul's  has 
been  postponed,  to  a  future  which  seems 
never  to  come  any  nearer.  If  the  architect 
is  left  unfettered,  we  shall  at  least  get  the 
best  he  can  give  us,  and  if  he  is  chosen 
wisely,  that  means  the  best  that  lies  within 
our  reach. 


From  The  Speaker. 
THE  CAROL. 

AN     ECLOGUE. 

I  WAS  sixteen  that  Christmas  ;  all  Ver- 
yan  parish  knows  the  date  of  the  famous 
"black  winter,"  when  the  Johann  brig 
came  ashore  on  Kibberick  beach,  with  a 
dozen  foreigners  frozen  stiff  on  her  fore- 
top,  and  Lawyer  Job,  up  at  Ruan,  lost  all 
his  lambs  but  two.  There  was  neither 
rhyme  nor  wit  in  the  season;  and  up  to 
St.  Thomas's  eve,  when  it  first  started  to 
freeze,  the  folk  were  thinking  that  summer 
meant  to  run  straight  into  spring.  I  mind 
the  ash  being  in  leaf  on  Advent  Sunday,, 
and  a  crowd  of  martins  skimming  round 
the  church  windows  during  sermon  time. 
Each  morning  brought  blue  sky,  warm 
mists,  and  a  dew  that  hung  on  the  bram- 
bles till  near  noon.  The  frogs  were 
spawning  in  the  pools;  primroses  were 
out  by  scores  and  monthly  roses  blooming 
still;  and  master  shot  a  goat-sucker  on 
the  last  day  in  November.  All  this  puz- 
zled the  sheep,  I  suppose,  and  gave  them 
a  notion  that  their  time,  too,  was  at  band. 
At  any  rate  the  lambs  fell  early;  and 
when  they  fell,  it  had  turned  to  perishing 
cold. 

That  Christmas  eve,  while  the  singers 
were  up  at  the  house  and  the  fiddles  going 
like  mad,  it  was  a  dismal  time  for  two  of 
us.  Laban  Pascoe,  the  hind,  spent  his 
night  in  the  upper  field  where  the  sheep 
lay,  while  I  spent  mine  in  the  chall  *  look- 
ing after  Molly,  our  Guernsey,  that  had 
slipped  her  calf  in  the  afternoon -^  being 
promised  the  casling's  skin  for  a  Sunday 
waistcoat,  if  I  took  care  of  the  mother. 
Bating  the  cold  air  that  came  under  the 
door,  I  kept  pretty  cosy,  what  with  the 
hay-bands  round  my  legs  and  the  warm 
breath  of  the  cows ;  for  we  kept  five. 
There  was  no  wind  outside,  but  moonlight 
and  a  still,  frozen  sky,  like  a  sounding- 
board  ;  so  that  every  note  of  the  music 
reached  me,  with  the  bleat  of  Laban 's 
sheep  far  up  the  hill  and  the  waves'  wash 
on  the  beaches  below.  Inside  the  chali 
the  only  sounds  were  the  slow  chewing  of 
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the  cows,  the  rattle  of  a  tetheriog-block, 
now  and  then,  or  a  moan  from  Molly. 
Twice  the  uproar  from  the  house  coaxed 
me  to  the  door  to  have  a  look  at  Laban's 
scarlet  lantern  moving  above,  and  make 
sure  that  he  was  worse  off  than  I.  But 
mostly  I  lay  still  on  my  straw  in  the  one 
empty  stall,  staring  into  the  foggy  face  of 
my  own  lantern,  thinking  of  the  waistcoat, 
and  listening. 

I  was  dozing,  belike,  when  a  light  tap 
on  the  door  made  me  start  up,  rubbing  my 
eyes. 

"  Merry  Christmas,  Dick  I  " 

A  little  head,  bright  with  tumbled  curls, 
was  thrust  in,  and  a  pair  of  round  eyes 
stared  round  the  chall,  then  back  to  me, 
and  rested  on  my  face. 

**  Merry  Christmas,  little  mistress." 

**  Dick,  —  if  you  tell,  TU  never  speak  to 
you  again.  1  only  wanted  to  see  if  'twas 
true." 

She  stepped  inside  the  chall,  shutting 
the  door  behind  her.  Under  one  arm 
she  hugged  a  big  boy  doll,  dressed  like 
a  sailor,  —  from  the  Christmas  tree,  1 
guessed,  —  and  a  bright  tinsel  star  was 
pinned  on  the  shoulder  of  her  bodice.  She 
had  come  across  the  cold  town-place  in 
her  muslin  frock,  with  no  covering  for  her 
shoulders;  and  the  manner  in  which  that 
frock  was  hitched  upon  her  made  me  stare. 

'*  I  got  out  of  bed  again  and  dressed 
myself,"  she  explained.  *'  Nurse  is  in  the 
kitchen,  dancing  with  the  young  man  from 
Pen-rare  who  can't  afiEord  to  marry  her  for 
^ver  so  long,  father  says.  I  saw  them 
twirling,  as  I  slipped  out^— " 

*'  You  have  done  a  wrong  thing,"  said  I ; 
"you  might  catch  your  death." 

Her  lip  fell ;  she  was  but  fourteen. 
"  Dick,  I  only  wanted  to  see  if  'twas 
true." 

"What?"  I  asked,  covering  her  shoul- 
ders with  the  empty  sack  that  had  been 
my  pillow. 

"  Why,  that  the  cows  pray  on  Christmas 
eve.  Nurse  says  that  at  twelve  o'clock 
to-night  all  the  cows  in  their  stalls  will  be 
on  their  knees,  if  only  somebody  is  there 
to  see.  So,  as  it's  near  twelve  by  the  tall 
clock  indoors,  I've  come  to  see,"  she 
wound  up. 

"  It's  quig-nogs,  I  expect.  I  never 
heard  of  it." 

**  Nurse  savs  they  kneel  and  make  a 
cruel  moan,  liJce  Christian  creatures.  It's 
because  Christ  was  born  in  a  stable,  and 
so  the  cows  know  all  about  it.  Listen  to 
Molly  I    Dick,  she's  going  to  begin  I " 

But  Molly  having  heaved  her  moan, 
merely  shuddered  and  was  still  again. 


"Just  fancy,  Dick,"  the  little  one  went 
on,  "it  happened  in  a  chall  like  ours  I" 
She  was  quiet  for  a  moment,  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  glossy  rumps  of  the  cows. 
Then,  turning  quickly,  "  I  know  about  it, 
and  I'll  show  you.  Dick,  you  must  be 
St.  Joseph,  and  I'll  be  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Wait  a  bit " 

God  forgive  me  if  I  wanted  to  laugh  I 
Her  quick  fingers  began  to  undress  the 
sailor  doll  and  fold  his  clothes  carefully. 
"I  meant  to  christen  him  Robinson  Cru- 
soe," she  explained,  as  she  laid  the  small 
garments,  one  by  one,  on  the  straw ;  "  but 
he  can't  be  Robinson  Crusoe  till  I've 
dressed  him  again  properly."  The  doll 
was  stark  naked  now,  with  waxen  face 
and  shoulders  and  bulging  bags  of  saw- 
dust for  body  and  legs. 

"Dick,"  she  said,  folding  the  doll  in 
her  arms  and  kissing  it,  —  "  St.  Joseph,  I 
mean  —  the  first  thing  we've  got  to  do  is 
to  let  people  know  he's  born.  Sing  that 
carol  I  heard  you  trying  over  last  week  — 
the  one  that  says  *  Far  and  far  I  carry 
it.' " 

So  I  sang,  while  she  rocked  the  babe :  — 

Naked  boy,  brown  boy, 

In  the  snow  deep, 
Piplne,  carolling 

Folks  out  of  sleep ; 
Little  shoes,  thin  shoes, 

Shoes  so  wet  and  worn  — 
But  I  bring  the  merry  news 

—  Christ  is  bom  I 

Rise,  pretty  mistress, 

In  your  smock  of  silk ; 
Give  me  for  my  good  news 

Bread  and  new  milk. 
Joy,  joy  in  Jewry, 

This  very  morn  I 
Far  and  far  I  carry  it 

—  Christ  is  bom  1 

She  heard  me  gravely  to  the  end  ;  then 
pulling  a  handful  of  straw,  spread  it  in  the 
empty  manger  and  laid  the  doll  there. 
No,  I  forget;  one  moment  she  held  it 
close  to  her  breast  and  looked  down  on  it. 
The  God  who  fashions  children  can  tell 
where  she  learnt  that  look,  and  why  I  re- 
membered it  ten  years  later,  when  they 
let  me  look  into  the  room  where  she  lay 
with  another  babe  in  her  clay-cold  arms. 

"Count  forty,"  she  went  on,  using  the 
very  words  of  Pretty  Tommy,  our  parish 
clerk ;  "  count  forty  and  let  fly  with  *  Now 
draw  around  — 


» »i 


Now  draw  around,  good  Christian  men, 
And  rest  you  worship-ing  — 

We   sang  the  carol  softly  together,  she 
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resting  one  hand  on  the  edge  of  the 
manger. 

**  And  now  there's  nothing  to  do  but  sit 
down  and  wait  for  the  wise  men  and  the 
shepherds." 

It  was  a  little  while  that  she  watched, 
being  long  over-tired.  The  warm  air  of 
the  chall  weighed  on  her  eyelids ;  and,  as 
they  closed,  her  head  sank  on  my  shoulder. 
For  ten  minutes  I  sat,  listening  to  her 
breathing.  Molly  rose  heavily  from  her 
bed  and  lay  down  again,  with  a  long  sigh  ; 
another  cow  woke  up  and  rattled  her  rope 
a  dozen  times  through  its  ring;  up  at  the 
house  the  fiddling  grew  more  furious  ;  but 
the  little  maid  slept  on.  At  last  I  wrapped 
the  sack  closely  round  her,  and  lilting  her 
in  my  arms,  carried  her  out  into  the  night. 
She  was  my  master's  daughter,  and  I  had 
not  the  courage  to  kiss  so  much  as  her 
hair.  Yet  I  had  no  envy  for  the  dancers, 
then. 

As  we  passed  into  the  cold  air  she 
stirred. 

"  Dick,  did  they  come  ?  And  where  are 
vou  carrying  me?"  Then,  when  I  told 
ber,  **  Dick,  I  will  never  speak  to  you 
again,  if  you  don't  carry  me  first  to  the 
gate  of  the  upper  field." 

So  I  carried  her  to  the  gate,  and  sitting 
up  in  my  arms  she  called  twice, — 

"  Laban  —  Laban  I " 

"What  cheer  — O?"  the  hind  called 
back.  His  lantern  was  a  spark  on  the 
hillside,  and  he  could  not  tell  the  voice  at 
that  distance. 

**  Have  you  seen  him  ?  " 

"  Wha-a-a-t  ?  " 

"  The  angel  of  the  Lo-o-ord  I  " 

"  Wha-a-a-t  ?  " 

"I'm  afraid  we  can't  make  him  under- 
stand," she  whispered.  "Hush;  don't 
shout!"  For  a  moment,  she  seemed  to 
consider;  and  then  her  shrill  treble  qua- 
vered out  on  the  frosty  air,  my  own  deeper 
voice  taking  up  the  second  line, — 

The  first  **  Nowcll  "  the  angel  did  say 

Was  to  certain  poor  shepherds,  in  fields  as 

they  lay,  — 
In  fields  as  they  lay,  a-tending  their  sheep, 
On  a  cold  winter's  night  that  was  so  deep  — - 

Nowelll  Nowelll 
Christ  is  born  in  Israel  I 

Our  voices  followed  our  shadows  across 
the  gate  and  far  up  the  field,  where  La- 
ban's  sheep  lay  dotted.  What  Laban 
thought  of  it  I  cannot  tell ;  but  to  me  it 
seemed,  for  the  moment,  that  the  shepherd 
among  his  ewes,  the  dancers  within  the 
house,  the  sea  beneath  us,  and  the  stars  in 


their  courses  overhead  moved  all  to  one 
tune,  —  the  carol  of  two  children  on  the 
hillside.  Q* 


From  The  Leisure  Hour. 
METEORITIC  THEORIES. 

Mr.  Norman  Lockver's  newly  pro- 
pounded and  brilliantly  reasoned  "  me- 
teoritic  "  theory  of  the  constitution  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  has  at  length  been  chal- 
lenged by  Dr.  Huggins.  Mr.  Lockyer,  it 
will  be  remembered,  argues  that  the 
nebulae,  the  comets,  and  nearly  all  the 
stars  are  really  aggregations  of  meteor- 
ites, whose  collisions  make  them  luminous. 
Dr.  Huggins  enjoys  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion as  the  co-founder,  with  the  late  feather 
Secchi,  of  the  science  of  stellar  spectro- 
scopy; and  he  is  also  the  author  of  the 
more  orthodox  view  of  the  simply  gaseous 
constitution  of  the  nebulae,  which  Mr. 
Lockyer's  researches  tend  to  contravene. 
In  a  brief  letter  published  in  June,  on 
"The  Spectrum  of  the  Nebulae,"  Dr. 
Huggins  announces  a  very  important  cor- 
roboration of  his  own  view.  The  astron- 
omers at  the  now  famous  Lick  observatory 
at  Mount  Hamilton,  in  California,  report 
that  they  have  discovered  in  the  nebula  £ 
5  that  which  Dr.  Huggins  himself  had 
asserted  of  the  great  nebula  in  Orion  — 
namely,  that  the  chief  line  seen  in  the  spec- 
troscope is  not  due  to  the  substance  which 
Mr.  Lockyer  so  commonly  finds  in  the 
spectra  of  meteorites  —  viz.,  magnesium, 
or  its  oxide.  Dr.  Huggins  is  content  at 
present  with  this  negation  of  Mr.  Lock- 
yer's position.  He  does  not  undertake  to 
say  what  constituent  of  the  nebula  the  line 
in  question  really  represents;  he  simply 
adds  the  pregnant  words  :  "  The  views  we 
have  to  take  of  the  nebulse  and  of  their 
relationship  to  the  other  heavenly  bodies 
depend  very  greatly  upon  the  coincidence 
or  otherwise  of  the  chief  nebula  line  with 
the  magnesium  band."  The  alleged  coin- 
cidence, it  must  be  remembered,  is  the 
largest  postulate  of  Mr.  Lockyer's  meteor- 
itic  theory. 

In  order  to  appreciate  a  question  so 
grand  in  its  scope,  probing,  as  it  does, 
some  of  the  most  hidden  secrets  of  the 
great  cosmical  laboratories  of  the  distant 
heavens,  we  shall  do  well  to  recall  a  few 
facts  antecedent  to  the  immediate  inquiry. 
We  have  to  bear  in  mind  not  only  the 
astounding  discoveries  of  the  spectro- 
scope in  stellar  chemistry,  through  which 
we  learn  the  kind  of  fuel  which  is  glowing 
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An  the  most  distant  of  the  stars,  but  also 
the  progress  which  had  been  made  in  the 
earlier  investigation  of  the  nebulae  when 
that  inquiry  passed  from  the  hands  of  Sir 
William  Herschel  into  those  of  Dr.  Hug- 
gins.  Herschel,  the  greatest  of  modern 
astronomers,  and,  indeed,  the  founder  of 
sidereal  astronomy,  was  the  first  to  make 
the  nebulae  a  serious  study.*  The  view 
now  so  commonly  accepted,  that  these 
mysterious-looking  objects  are  huge  gas- 
clouds,  which  eventually  condense  into 
stars  and  solid  worlds,  was  arrived  at  bv 
Herschel  himself.  From  the  most  dif- 
fused nebulosity,  barely  visible  in  the 
most  powerful,  light-gathering  telescopes, 
to  the  planetary  nebulae,  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  centrally  solid,  instances  were 
alleged  by  him  of  every  stage  and  phase 
of  such  condensation.  But  the  telescope 
was  then,  as  now,  unable  to  distinguish 
between  the  dim  rays  of  the  remoter  clus- 
ters and  the  milky  light  of  true  gaseous 
nebulae.  It  was  with  an  altogether  differ- 
ent instrument  that  Dr.  Huggins,  in  1864, 
put  an  end  to  the  fluctuations  of  opinion 
which  even  the  great  Parsonstown  six-foot 
reflecting  telescope  had  failed  to  termi- 
nate. His  examination  of  a  bright  plan- 
etary nebula  in  the  constellation  Draco 
showed  that  this  body  was  a  mass  of  glow- 
ing vapor.  In  the  next  four  years  the 
study  of  some  seventy  other  nebulae 
showed  that  fundamentally  the  composi- 
tion of  all  bodies  of  this  class  may  be 
assumed  to  be  the  same ;  all  are  probably 
in  more  or  less  advanced  stages  of  conden- 
sation from  mere  gases  into  stars. 

This  view  of  the  gaseous  character  of 
the  nebulae  would  have  to  be  considerably 
modified  had  Mr.  Lockyer*s  chief  premiss 
been  substantiated.  Mr.  Lockyer  seeks 
to  prove  that  even  the  most  rudimentary 
of  the  nebulae  are  not  solely  gaseous,  but 
owe  their  luminosity  to  the  collisions  of 
solid  meteoritic  bodies  of  which  they  are 
composed.  He  even  extends  this  general- 
ization to  all  the  heavenly  bodies  except 
the  hottest  stars,  in  which  the  meteorites 
beceme  completely  vaporized  by  the  high 
temperature.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  leading  propositions  he  lays  down. 

The  existing  distinction  between  stars, 
comets,  and  nebulse  rests  on  no  physical 
basis. 

All  self-luminous  bodies  in  the  celestial 
spaces  are  composed  of  meteorites,  or  of 
masses  of  meteoritic  vapor  produced  by 

*  For  an  admirable  riinmi  of  Herachel*8  work  in 
this  and  other  departments  of  obaervational  astronomy, 
see  Miss  A.  M.  Gierke's  "  History  of  Astronomy  in  the 
Nineteenth  century." 


heat  brought  about  by  condensation  of 
meteor  swarms.  The  spectra  of  all  bodies 
depends  upon  the  heat  of  the  meteorites 
produced  by  collisions,  and  the  average 
space  between  the  meteorites  in  the 
swarm,  or  in  the  case  of  consolidated 
swarms,  upon  the  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  complete  vaporization. 

The  temperature  of  the  vapors  pro- 
duced by  collisions  in  nebulse  is  about 
that  of  the  Bunsen  burner.  The  tempera- 
ture of  vapors  produced  by  collisions  in 
the  hot  stars  is  about  that  of  the  Bessemer 
flame. 

Meteorites  are  formed  by  the  condensa- 
tion of  vapors  thrown  on  by  collisions. 
The  small  particles  increase  by  fusion 
brought  about  again  by  collisions,  and  this 
increase  may  go  on  until  the  meteorites 
may  be  large  enough  to  be  smashed  by 
collision,  when  the  heat  of  impact  is  not 
sufficient  to  produce  volatilization  of  the 
whole  mass.  New  stars,  whether  seen  in 
nebulae  or  not,  are  produced  by  the  clash 
of  meteor  swarms. 

These  are  some  of  the  conclusions  to 
which  Mr.  Lockyer^s  researches  have  led 
him.  It  will  perhaps  make  his  point  of 
view  more  intelligible  if  we  mention  in  its 
favor  (I)  Schiaparelli's  discovery  that 
comets  at  least  are  connected  with  swarms 
of  meteorites ;  (2)  Dr.  Huggins's  observa- 
tion of  the  chief  nebular  ray  as  a  bright 
point  on  the  continuous  spectrum  of 
comet  1866  I,  which  remains  valid  evi- 
dence of  the  physical  links  between  neb- 
ulae and  comets  insisted  upon  by  Mr. 
Lockyer.  It  may  also  be  said  that  in 
some  respects  the  meteoritic  theory  would 
supply  the  clue  to  certain  phenomena, 
such  as  the  sudden  brightening  up  in  the 
Andromeda  nebula  a  few  years  since,  and 
the  apparition  of  new  stars,  which  seem  to 
point  to  the  passage  and  clashing  together 
of  meteor  swarms.  So  far  as  meteors  or 
shooting  stars  themselves  are  concerned, 
he  is  able  to  quote  Professor  Herschel 
and  Konkoly  to  the  e£Eect  that  in  the  gen- 
erality of  meteor  falls  the  lines  of  magne- 
sium are  the  flrst  to  show  themselves,  and 
that  the  beautiful  green  light  which  is  so 
often  associated  with  these  falling  bodies 
is  due  to  the  incandescence  of  the  vapor 
of  magnesium. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Lockyer's  theory 
would  appear  to  have  been  an  a  priori 
theory,  followed  by  a  diligent  search  for 
facts  to  illustrate  it.  He  sees  meteorites 
everywhere.  "The  heavens  are  full  of 
stones,  and  hardly  anything  else."  And 
what  can  these  be,  he  seems  to  say,  but 
the  rudimentary  stufiE  which  goes  to  the 
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formation  of  all  the  Iuixiidous  bodies  in 
the  heavens?  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
recent  revelations  of  the  almost  incredible 
number  of  meteors  and  meteor  swarms 
which  exist  in  space  are  sufficient  to  startle 
even  the  most  stolid  imagination.  Pro- 
fessor H.  A.  Newton  and  others  have  cal- 
culated that,  making  all  proper  corrections, 
the  number  of  meteorites  which  might  be 
visible  over  the  whole  earth  would  be  a 
little  greater  than  ten  thousand  times  as 
many  as  would  be  seen  at  one  place. 
From  this  we  gather  that  not  less  than 
twenty  millions  of  luminous  meteors  fall 
upon  our  planet  daily,  each  of  which  on  a 
dark,  clear  night  would  present  us  with 
the  well-known  phenomenon  of  a  shooting 
star.  If  the  number  of  invisible  meteorites 
were  added,  it  would  be  increased  at  least 
twentyfold ;  this  would  give  us  four  hun- 
dred millions  of  meteorites  falling  on  the 
earth's  surface  daily  in  her  path  through 
space.  [Taking  their  velocity  as  equal  to 
that  of  comets.  Professor  Newton  calcu- 
lates, in  round  numbers,  that  the  meteor- 
ites are  distributed  each  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  away  from  its  neighbors.  In 
meteor  swarms  the  distance  may  be  con- 
siderably less.]  So  much  for  the  path  of 
the  earth.  Mr.  Lockyer  adds:  *'If,  then, 
these  observations  may  be  accepted  as 
good  for  any  part  of  space,  we  may,  and 
indeed  must,  expect  celestial  phenomena 
which  can  be  traced  to  meteorites  in  all 
parts  of  space." 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Mr.  Lockyer's 
indefatigable  work  among  the  meteorites 
will  leave  some  substantial  and  valuable 
results  behind ;  and  in  any  case,  his  col- 
lection of  data,  whatever  the  interpretation 
which  may  for  the  moment  be  put  upon 
them,  are  a  great  gain  to  the  science  of  the 
chemistry  of  at  least  some  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  But  unfortunately  for  the  larger 
and  all-embracing  meteoritic  theory,  Mr. 
Lockyer,  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
his  enormous  number  of  ingenious  experi- 
ments with  meteorites  in  the  laboratory. 
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has  staked  almost  everything  upon  the 
coincidence  of  the  chief  line  in  the  nebulae 
with  that  of  the  magnesium  spectrum. 
This  too  confident  assumption  has  been 
insisted  upon  by  him  with  increasing 
urgency,  until  Dr.  Huggins,  who  has, 
perhaps,  the  best  title  among  English 
spectroscopists  to  speak  for  the  gaseous 
character  of  the  nebulae,  has  felt  that  a 
re-examination  of  the  line  in  question  by 
some  other  observer  than  himself  would 
be  desirable.*  The  result  of  this  re-ex- 
amination, as  conducted  with  the  splendid 
resources  of  the  Lick  observatory,  has 
now  been  made  known. 

The  coming  unification  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  vast  and  varied  phenomena  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  will  not,  it  may  safely 
be  said,  be  achieved  by  the  meteoritic 
theory.  In  addition  to  the  adverse  evi- 
dence with  respect  to  the  magnesium  line 
in  the  nebulae,  there  is  reason  to  doubt 
the  assumption  that  the  Orion  nebula  fs  at 
a  low  temperature,  the  fineness  of  the 
lines  of  hydrogen  pointing,  in  fact,  to  a 
high  temperature  and  a  condition  of  great 
tenuity  of  the  hvdrogen  from  which  the 
light  was  emitted.  Judging  from  the  aid 
which  photography  is  now  giving  to  the 
study  of  the  nebulae,  and  the  interesting 
forms  and  structures  which  are  seen  in 
the  photographs  of  the  Orion  nebula  taken 
by  Mr.  Common  and  Mr.  Roberts,  some 
of  which  remind  the  observer  vividly  of 
the  branching  structures  in  the  solar 
corona,  we  are  on  the  eve  of  some  safer 
inductions  in  this  direction  of  inquiry  than 
any  that  have  yet  been  made. 

*  The  labor  iiiTolved  in  spectroacopic  work  apoo 
the  heavenly  bodiea,  and  the  extreme  delicacy  of  eye 
and  hand  required,  may  be  inferred  from  Dr.  Hug^ 
einsfa  achievements  in  photographing  the  spectrum  of 
Vega.  The  image  of  the  sur  had  to  be  kept  by  con- 
tinual minute  adjustment  exactly  projected  upon  the 
siit  of  the  spectroscope  one  three  hundred  and  sixtieth 
of  an  inch  in  width,  during  nearly  an  hour^  in  order  to 
give  it  time  to  imprint  the  charactei^of  its  analyzed 
light  upon  a  gelatine  plate  raised  to  tne  highest  pitch 
of  sensitiveness.    (PhiLTrans.,  yoL  dxxi.  p.  669.) 


The  Residence  of  the  Jewish  Rabbi. — 
On  the  vexed  question  of  the  place  of  resi- 
dence of  the  chief  rabbi,  a  matter  which  has 
been  keenly  discussed  by  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity in  London  for  months  past,  a  definite 
arrangement  has  at  last,  we  learn,  been  con- 
cluded. The  exact  terms  of  the  agreement 
are  not  yet  known,  but  as  Lord  Rothschild, 
who  has  all  along  favored  residence  in  the 
East  End,  has  expressed  satisfaction  with  it, 
it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  this  is  the  dis- 
trict decided  upon.    There  the  mass  of  the 


Jewish  population  reside  and  work ;  there  also 
are  the  majority  of  their  educational  institu- 
tions, as  well  as  the  Jewish  board  of  guardi- 
ans. The  proposal  for  a  Jewish  Toynbee 
Hall  for  East  London  has  also  been  warmly 
taken  up,  and  offers  fair  prospects  of  success. 
As  the  East  End  must  thus  become  the  cen- 
tral point  of  religious,  philanthropic,  and 
educational  activity  amon^  the  Jews,  it  seems 
the  natural  place  of  residence  for  the  chief 
rabbi. 

Daily  Chronide. 
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LIGHT:  AN  EPICEDE. 
TO  PHILIP  BOURKE  MARSTON. 


Love  will  not  weep  because  the  seal  is  broken 

That  sealed  upon  a  life  beloved  and  brief 
Darkness,  and  let  but  song  break  through  for 
token 
How  deep,  too  far  for  even  thy  song*s  re- 
lief. 
Slept  in  thy  soul  the  secret  springs  of  grief. 

Thy  song  may  soothe  full  many  a  soul  here- 
after. 
As  tears,  if  tears  will  come,  dissolve  de- 
spair; 
As  here  but  late,  with  smile  more  bright  than 
laughter. 
Thy  sweet   strange  yearning   eyes  would 

seem  to  bear 
Witness  that  joy  might  cleave  the  clouds  of 
care. 

Two  days  agone,  and  love  was  one  with  pity 
When  love  gave  thought  wings  toward  the 
glimmering  goal 
Where,  as  a  shrine  lit  in  some  darkling  city, 
Shone  soft  the  shrouded  image  of  thy  soul : 
And  now  thou  art  healed  of  life ;  thou  art 
healed  and  whole. 

Yea>  two  days  since,  all  we  that  loved  thee 
pitied : 
And  now  with  wondering  love,  with  shame 
of  face, 
Wft  think  how  foolish  now,  how  far  unfitted. 
Should  be  from  us,  toward  thee  who  hast 

run  thy  race, 
Pity  —  toward  thee,  who  hast  won  the  pain- 
less place ; 

The  painless  world  of  death,  yet  unbeholden 
Of  eyes  that  dream  what  light  now  lightens 
thine 
And  will  not  weep.    Thought,  yearning  toward 
those  olden 
Dear  hours  that  sorrow  sees  and  sees  not 

shine, 
Bows   tearless   down   before   a  flameless 
shrine ; 

A  flameless  altar  here  of  life  and  sorrow 
Quenched  and  consumed  together.     These 
were  one. 
One  thing  for  thee,  as  night  was  one  with 

morrow 
'  And  utter  darkness  with  the  sovereign  sun : 
And  now  thou  seest  life,  sorrow,  and  dark- 
ness done. 

And  yet  love  yearns  again  to  win  thee  hither ; 

Blind  love,  and  loveless,  and  unworthy  thee ; 

Here  where  I  watch  the  hours  of  darkness 

wither, 

Here  where  mine  eyes  were  glad  and  sad  to 

see 
Thine   that    could  see    not  mine,   though 
turned  on  me. 


But  now,  if  aught  beyond  sweet  sleep  lie  hid- 
den. 
And  sleep  be  sealed  not  fast  on  dead  men's 
sight 
Forever,  thine  hath  grace  for  ours  forbidden, 
And  sees  us  compassed  round  with  change 

and  night : 
Yet  light  like  thine  is  ours,  if  love  be  light. 
Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 

February,  1887.  Fortnightly  Review. 


O  HAPPY  YEARI 

The  following  graceful  sonnet,  by  Mr.  John  Arthor 
Blaikie,  ia  from  **  Love's  Victory  "  CPercival  &  Co.) :  — 

Pass  not,  O  happy  year,  ah  I  linger  yet  I 
For  still  the  winter  ways  with  balmy  airs 
Are  sweet,   and  in  the  sun  thy  forehead 
wears 

No  touch  of  time,  nor  are  thine  eyelids  wet : 

Thou  shalt  not  die ;  upon  thee  there  is  set 
Deep-Muring  immotality  that  dares 
The  envious  future  and  the  veil  down-tears 

Where  new  with  old,  and  old  with  new  are 
met. 

Ah,  linger  yet,  most  happy,  happy  year  I 
With  flower-fed  eyes,  with  wine  upon  thy 
lips, 

The  new  spring  playing  at  thy  rosv  feet  — 

Ah  me  I  upon  thy  bosom  faint  with  fear 
I  fall,  I  whirl  m  deadly  cold  eclipse. 

And  'tis  thy  corpse  thus  fondly  I  entreat. 


The  sun  shone  warm ;  the  morning  breeze 
Came  laughing  through  the  spreadmg  trees 
There  fell  a  sudden  joyous  gleam 
On  two  who  kissed  beside  a  stream. 

The  day*s  decline  was  fierce  and  hot ; 
At  sunset  on  the  self-same  spot 
There  waited  one  whose  eyes  shone  bright 
And  vengeful  in  the  angry  light. 

Last  came  the  moonlight  cold  and  pale, 
And,  circled  with  a  cloudy  veil. 
Showed  through  the  trellis  of  the  wood 
A  white  face  floating  down  the  flood. 

W.  H.  Pollock. 


JOY  COMETH   IN  THE  MORNING. 

I  HAD  a  sorrow,  and  I  wept  salt  tears 
One  winter  night,  and  heavy  beat  the  rain  ; 
At  dawn  came  frost,  and  on  my  window  pane 
Each  drop  like  fairy  lacework  now  appears. 

So  shall  my  grief  perchance  become  a  pleasure. 
Yes,  tears  maybe  are  jewels  hearts  would  keep, 
For  in  another  life  we'll  wake  from  sleep, 
And  light  shall  sparkle  from  our  new-tound 
treasure. 
Academy.  BEATRIX  L.  TOLLEMACHS. 


ALEXANDER  VINET. 
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From  The  Cbotemporuy  Review. 
ALEXANDER  VINET.» 

Alexander  Vinet  is  the  leading  fig- 
ure of  French  Protestantism  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Others  may  have  had  a 
more  potent  or  more  dazzling  eloquence, 
a  .purer  style,  a  more  precise  or  ample 
erudition ;  but  nowhere  among  French- 
speaking  Protestant  authors  do  we  find 
one  who  can  be  ranked  as  his  equal  in 
force,  and  wealth,  and  originality  of 
thought.  Not  one  among  them  has  ex- 
erted such  an  influence  over  his  contem- 
poraries; not  one  among  them  has  so 
perfectly  represented  the  Protestant  spirit 
in  its  best  estate.  The  most  convincing 
testimony  to  the  value  of  his  work  is  the 
slow  but  steady  progress  of  his  fame. 
While  many  a  literary  reputation  flashes 
out  on  a  sudden,  blazes  for  an  instant,  and 
then  is  gone  like  a  meteor,  that  of  Vinet, 
confined  at  first  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  French  Switzerland  and  Protestant 
France,  has  gradually  overlapped  these 
bounds,  till  he  has  found  his  place,  both 
as  a  critic  and  a  moralist,  among  the 
authors  who  are  most  read,  most  quoted, 
and,  I  may  add,  most  plagiarized.  While 
other  authors  have  owed  their  success  to 
the  advantages  of  their  position,  to  the 
noisy  applause  of  the  press  or  the  salon^ 
to  the  place  they  occupied  in  the  Parisian 
world,  that  sole  dispenser  and  guardian  of 
earthly  fame,  Vinet  passed  his  life  away 
from  France,  and  found  scope  for  his  en- 
ergies in  the  most  modest  arena  —  teach- 
ing first  in  the  Gymnase  and  then  in  the 
University  of  B&le,  and  afterwards  at  the 
Academy  of  Lausanne.  He  did  nothing 
to  create  a  sensation,  or  to  advertise  him- 
self;  he  published  little  —  having,  indeed, 
no  time  to  give  to  his  work  that  finish  and 

•  "The  Life  and  Writings  of  Alexander  Vinet,"  by 
Lanra  M.  Lane,  with  introduction  by  the  Ven.  Arch- 
deacon Farrar.  Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark.  189a 
'*  Etude  sur  Alexandre  Vinet,  critique  lit^raire,"  par 
Louis  Molines.  Paris :  Fischbacher.  1890.  **  Alex- 
andre Vinet,  Htstoire  de  sa  Vie  et  de  ses  Ouvrages,*' 
pat  C.  Rambert.  3rd  ed.  Lausanne:  G.  Bridel. 
** Esprit  d* Alexandre  Vinet:  Pens^es  et  Reflexions 
extraites  de  tons  ses  outrages  et  de  quelques  MSS. 
in^dits,"  par  J.  F.  Asti^.  Lausanne:  G.  BrideL 
E.'  de  Pressens^  **  A.  Vinet  d'aprfts  sa  correspondance 
incite  tvec  H.  Lutteroth,"  Rtvtu  ChrHUntu,  1890. 
O.  Gr^ard,  *' Edmond  Sch^rer."  Paris:  Hachette. 
1890. 


perfection  of  form  of  which  he  had  the 
instinct  and  the  perception  rather  than  the 
mastery ;  and  almost  all  his  books  have 
been  brought  out  since  his  death,  from  his 
own  notes  or  those  of  his  pupils.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  all  these  unfavorable 
conditions,  and  the  long  neglect  he  had 
suffered  in  France  as  a  semi-alien,  or, 
worse  than  that,  a  sort  of  provincial  or 
suburban  author  —  a  neglect  from  which 
even  the  admiration  of  judges  like  Cha- 
teaubriand, Ste.  Beuve,  or  Michelet  had 
not  been  able  to  rescue  him  —  he  has  at 
last  obtained  his  place  among  the  great 
French  writers  by  his  own  sole  merit. 
The  most  notable  men  of  the  younger 
generation  —  MM.  Bruneti^re,  Faguet, 
Desjardins,  Chantavoine  —  speak  of  him 
as  a  master,  and  a  master  who  teaches 
how  to  live  as  well  as  how  to  think.  The 
exclusively  Swiss  or  Protestant  reputation 
he  once  enjoyed  has  grown  into  a  reputa- 
tion as  wide  as  France.  And  it  will  not 
stop  there  ;  for  the  value  of  Vinet*s  works 
depends  on  no  accident  of  form  or  charm 
of  style ;  it  rests  rather  on  their  profundity 
of  thought  and  truth  of  feeling,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  intimate  union  between  the 
work  and  the  man,  between  the  teaching 
and  the  life. 

Miss  Lane's  book  will  certainly  do  much 
to  popularize  Vinet  in  England.  The 
"  Studies  of  Pascal,"  and  the  ••  History  of 
French  Literature  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury," had  already  been  translated  into 
English  ;  but  to  appreciate  Vinet  you  must 
know  his  life,  you  must  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  his  character,  the  character 
of  one  of  the  noblest  souls  that  ever  lived ; 
and  Miss  Lane  is  an  excellent  guide.  Sh6 
has  read  everything  that  Vinet  has  writ- 
ten, and  everything  that  has  been  written 
about  him.  She  has  thoroughly  under- 
stood him,  and,  what  is  better,  she  has 
thoroughly  loved  him,  which  indeed  is 
the  best  way  of  understanding.  For  her 
own  guidance  she  has  had  Rambert^ 
biography,  an  admirable  book ;  and  she 
has  not  concealed  her  obligations  to  it. 
In  many  places  her  work  could  only  be  a 
translation  or  condensation  of  Rambert, 
adapted  for  the  English  reader.  But,  not 
to  speak  of  the  tact  and  dexterity  with 
which  this  work  of  adaptation  has  been 
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carried  out,  the  book  is,  after  all,  no  mere 
compilation.  It  not  only  contains  a  larg^e 
number  of  extracts  from  the  correspond- 
ence and  writings  of  Vinet,  but  it  gives  a 
far  larger  place  than  Rambert  does  to  the 
analysis  of  his  works,  and  indicates  far 
more  clearly  the  gradual  changes  of  his 
thought,  and  the  hiatuses  and  imperfec- 
tions of  that  rich  nature.  Thus,  her  book 
may  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  even 
after  Rambert;  and  this  is  no  slight  praise 
to  give. 

While  Miss  Lane  was  thus  ofiEering  to 
the  British  public  a  faithful  and  sympa- 
thetic account  of  the  life  of  Vinet,  M. 
Louis  Molines  was  taking  "Vinet  as  a 
Critic"  for  the  subject  of  a  thesis  for  the 
doctorat-^s-lettres,  brilliantly  argued  be- 
fore the  University  of  Montpellier.  This 
fact  has  its  importance.  It  shows  how 
high  an  estimate  the  leaders  of  univer- 
sity education  must  have  of  Vi net's  posi- 
tion as  a  critic,  that  they  should  count  him 
worthy  to  be  subjected  to  five  hundred 
pages  of  serious  analysis.  It  means  that 
be  has  taken  his  place  among  the  classics 
of  criticism,  and  that  his  place  is  suffi- 
ciently his  own  to  have  to  be  delimited 
and  defined. 

Looking  at  the  multiform  career  of 
Vinet  as  a  writer,  a  teacher,  a  pastor,  and 
a  politician,  at  the  very  various  assem- 
blage of  his  works,  and  the  difiEerent  sorts 
of  influence  he  exercised,  one  almost  hes- 
itates to  say  what  he  was  roost,  and  which 
of  these  cliaracters  it  is  that  gives  the 
fundamental  unity  to  his  life  and  thought. 
That  such  a  unity  is  not  wanting  is  proved 
by  the  wonderful  harmony  of  idea  and 
opinion  which  one  perceives  at  once  in  all 
he  wrote  and  all  he  did.  But  which  is  the 
leading  character?  Is  he  first  of  all  the 
literary  man  or  the  philosopher,  the  theo- 
logian, the  religious  reformer,  or  the  eccle- 
siastical innovator  ? 

Literary  he  was  to  the  backbone.  To 
the  study  and  teaching  of  literature  he 
devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  labors  as 
professor  and  as  author.  For  twenty  years 
he  was  professor  of  French  language  and 
literature  at  B&le ;  for  two  years  (1844- 
1846)  he  occupied  the  chair  of  French  lit- 
erature in  the  Academy  of  Lausanne ;  and 
during  his  whole  life  be  never  ceased  to 


write  reviews  for  periodicals  such  as  Lm 
Semeur  and  the  Revue  Suisse,  It  is  from 
these  lectures  and  articles  that  his  best 
known  works  have  been  compiled  —  the 
lectures  on  '*  Blaise  Pascal,'*  on  the 
"  French  Moralists,"  on  the  "  Poets  of  the 
Time  of  Louis  XIV.,"  on  the  "  Literature 
of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centu- 
ries," and  on  the  "  Great  Protestant 
Preachers."  It  was  in  the  course  of  his 
work  as  a  teacher  that  he  compiled  his 
admirable  collection  of  choice  excerpts, 
"  La  Chrestomathie,"  of  which  a  twelfth 
complete  edition  was  brought  out  by  M. 
Rambert  between  1876  and  1883.  The 
collection  is  divided  into  three  parts,  in- 
tended for  childhood,  youth,  and  roan- 
hood,  and  is  furnished  with  two  introduc- 
tions, which  serve  to  show  what  Vinet 
might  have  done  if  he  had  given  himself 
entirely  to  literature.  It  also  contains  a 
paper  on  French  literature,  in  which  he 
crowds  into  the  space  of  eighty  pages  a 
complete,  precise,  and  brilliant  sketch  of 
the  literary  history  of  France,  and  a  letter 
on  the  history  gf  language  generally,  and 
of  the  French  language  in  particular, 
which  shows  how  deep  and  penetrating 
had  been  his  study  of  language  and  of 
style.  His  literary  sensibility  was  ex- 
tremely fine,  and  at  an  early  stage  of  his 
career  it  was  evidently  a  question  with 
him  whether  he  should  not  dedicate  his 
life  to  literature.  *'  I  cannot  express,"  he 
wrote  in  1818,  ''the  exquisite  joy  I  feel  in 
being  permitted  to  give  myself,  without 
restraint,  to  the  studv  of  literature.  •  .  . 
How  magnificent  is  this  study,  which  em- 
braces all  that  is  best  and  highest,  and 
which  is  associated  by  a  magic  bond  with 
all  the  faculties  of  man."  Even  on  bis 
deathbed,  he  had  the  *'  Girondins "  of 
Lamartine  read  to  him.  Recognizing,  as 
he  did,  that  **la  gloire  de  Tesprit  et  du 
bien  dire  est  un  des  plus  terribles  d^ 
mons,"  he  nevertheless  regarded  the  love 
of  style  as  one  form  of  the  love  of  truth. 
"To  put  the  truth  badly,"  he  said,  "is  to 
do  her  an  injustice ;  it  is  refusing  her  that 
which  belongs  to  her."  "The  lover  of 
truth  must  be  the  lover  of  the  beautiful." 
Yet,  large  as  was  the  share  of  literature 
in  the  life  of  Vinet,  it  was  not  the  object 
of  his  life.    His  love  for  literature  was 
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not  solely  or  mainly  a  delight  in  it  for  its 
own  sake.  The  essential  point  to  him  was 
this,  that  *'  literature  has  roan  for  its  sub- 
ject and  roan  for  its  object ; "  that  it  is 
*'the  echo  of  life/'  '*the  expression  of 
society;"  that  it  '* humanizes  science," 
and  reproduces,  under  an  ideal  form,  the 
life  of  humanity.  He  saw  in  literature 
'*  that  indefatigable  messenger  who,  to  the 
general  store  of  truth  and  utility,  brings  in 
the  true  and  the  useful  transformed  into 
the  image  of  the  beautiful  —  the  beautiful, 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  true  in  all  its  truth, 
in  all  its  lustre,  with  all  its  radiations." 
Even  in  the  study  of  style,  he  was  still  on 
the  search  for  man.  **The  analysis  of 
expression,"  he  said,  *']s  the  study  of  the 
human  mind ;  rhetoric  itself  is  a  form  of 
psychology.  This  is  the  serious  side  of 
literature ;  and  yet  so  many  readers  come 
to  it  for  nothing  but  pleasure  and  amuse- 
ment." Art  had  its  value,  in  his  eyes,  as 
the  apocalypse  of  life,  of  nature,  of  man. 
"Art,"  to  him,  "is  man  himself."  "  The 
mission  of  art,  as  of  Christianity,  is  to 
bring  us  back  to  nature."  Thus  it  is  that 
art  is  interesting  to  him  only  so  far  as  it 
leads  to  the  study  of  man ;  and  he  teels 
an  indistinctive  distrust  for  the  search 
after  mere  beauty  of  form.  He  sees  "a 
great  snare  "  in  the  literary  gift ;  he  pro- 
tests against  the  idea  of  a  purely  aesthetic 
culture,  because  to  be  an  artist  and  noth- 
ing else  "requires  a  degree  of  impartiality 
in  which  conscience  can  hardly  acqui- 
esce." Throughout  all  his  labors  as  the 
critic  and  historian  of  French  literature, 
we  find  him,  with  all  his  sensitiveness  to 
the  splendors  of  style,  the  wealth  of  im- 
agery, and  the  power  and  fertility  of 
genius,  seeking  for  some  other  thing  in  the 
works  that  he  appraises,  above  and  beyond 
their  mere  literary  or  artistic  excellence. 
While  some  see  in  them  the  pursuit  and 
realization  of  a  certain  artistic  ideal,  and 
others  the  product  of  given  historical  and 
social  conditions,  and  others,  again,  the 
expression  of  the  individual  temperament 
and  personality,  Vinet  watches  ever  for 
the  revelation  of  the  human  soul,  one  and 
infinitely  manifold,  occupied  in  the  search 
for  truth.  The  thing  that  interests  him  in 
the  books  is  the  permanent  substratum  of 
moral  truth  contained  in  them.     He  per- 


ceives in  them,  not  so  much  the  variations 
of  taste  from  age  to  age,  as  the  adventures 
of  the  human  soul  in  its  pursuit  of  the 
ideal  and  the  absolute.  It  was  natural, 
therefore,  that  he  should  attach  but  a  sec- 
ondary importance  to  the  perfection  and 
finish  of  bis  own  works.  They  were  acts, 
not  words;  the  acts  of  the  teacher,  the 
preacher,  the  apostle.  His  critical  and 
historical  works  are  reproductions  of  his 
lessons  and  lectures,  or  reprints  of  review 
articles,  contributed,  not  to  magazines 
indifferent  to  doctrine,  like  the  Reime  des 
Deux  MbndiSy  but  to  reviews  devoted, 
like  Le  Semeur,  to  the  propagation  of 
moral  and  religious  ideas.  The  greater 
part  of  his  books  were,  as  I  have  already 
said,  not  even  published  during  his  life, 
but  after  his  death,  often  from  notes  taken 
by  his  pupils.  In  their  composition  as 
well  as  in  their  language  they  bear  the 
mark  of  the  imperfect  conditions  under 
which  they  sprang  to  light.  Moreover, 
there  was  no  time  in  Vi net's  life  during 
which  he  gave  himself  entirely  to  literary 
work.  He  never  forgot  that  his  studies 
had  in  the  first  instance  been  undertaken 
with  a  view  to  the  pastorate,  and  not  a 
year  passed  without  his  preaching  or  writ- 
ing on  religious  or  ecclesiastical  subjects. 
With  the  single  exception  of  the  "Chres- 
tomathie,"  the  books  he  published  during 
his  lifetime  are  all  either  collections  of 
sermons,  or  treatises  on  religious  or  social 
ethics,  or  polemical  theology.  Even  his 
holidays  and  visits  to  watering-places  were 
but  another  opportunity  for  giving  play  to 
his  pastoral  activity.  Finally,  he  became 
for  seven  years  (from  1837  to  1844)  pro- 
fessor of  practical  theology  at  Lausanne; 
and  his  last  two  years,  from  1845  ^^  1^47* 
were  almost  entirely  taken  up  with  the 
founding  of  a  free  church  and  a  free  Theo- 
logical Faculty.  Amidst  all  the  hurry 
and  harass  and  difficulty  of  a  life  crowded 
with  absorbing  occupations,  often  with 
heavy  material  anxieties  and  cruel  trials, 
with  the  cares  of  uncertain  health,  and 
with  the  worry  of  incessant  controversy, 
Vinet  has  neither  the  leisure  nor  the  incli- 
nation to  become  an  artist.  He  has  left 
behind  him  some  admirable  passages,  and 
nowhere  anything  trite  or  mediocre;  he 
abounds  in  clever  touches,  in  picturesque 
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and  poetical  imagery^  io  forcible  and  felici- 
tous expressioDs;  and  this  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  thinks  his  thoughts  in  his 
own  way,  and  has  a  powerful  mind  and 
strong  convictions;    but,  except    a  few 
fragments  like  that  on   Bourdaloue,  the 
•«  Discours  sur  la  Litt^rature  Fran^aise," 
a  few  reviews   and  a  few  sermons,   he 
produced  nothing   that  could  be  called 
finished.     He  bad  too  much  to  say ;  and 
he  never  had  time  to  say  it  broadly  and 
completely  out.     Hence  his  obscurities, 
inadequacies,  and    awkwardnesses.      He 
says  himself,  with  perhaps  an  excess  of 
modesty :  **  I  am  not  one  of  those  writers 
who  are  born  translated;  somebodv  will 
Have  to  translate  me.    And  somebody  will 
translate  me,  if  what  I   have  written  is 
worth  the  trouble.**    It  is  not  true  that  he 
needs  translating;  but  it  is  true  that,  to 
understand  and  appreciate  him,  he  de- 
mands a  certain  amount  of   effort    and 
application.    But  one  is  amply  rewarded 
for  one*s  pains  by  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual profit  to  be  derived  from  the  contact. 
But  if  Vinetwas  not,  properly  speaking, 
a  scholar,  still  less  was  he  a  philosopher. 
This  is  not  saving  that  he  was  actually 
incapable  of  philosophic  speculation ;  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact^  his  writings  contain 
more  profound  thinking  and  more  preg- 
nant views  of  man  and  the  universe  than 
the  works  of  many  a  fashionable  philoso- 
phizer;  but  for  systematic  philosophy  he 
had  neither  the  taste  nor,  apparently,  the 
necessary    power    of    abstraction.       His 
mind,  so  marvellously  at  home  in  the  com- 
plexities,  the  subtleties,  the  transforma- 
tions, the  mysteries  of  human  life,  had  no 
craving  for  the  naked  clearness  of  raiional 
truth,  no  sense  of  the  rigors  of  absolute 
logic.   The  reason,  in  him,  was  dominated 
by  the  imagination  and  the  heart;  and 
this  domination  was  rendered  more  impe- 
rious by  the  constant  illness  to  which  he 
was  subject  from  his  twenty-fifth  year  on- 
ward, and  which  kept  his  moral  sensibili- 
ties in  perpetual  tension.     How  resolutely 
he  could  set  aside  the  exigencies  of  rca* 
son  and  of  logic  may  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  on  the  divinity  of  Christ  and 
the  mystery  of  redemption :  — 

In  order  to  feel  the  immensity  of  love  and 
goodness  that  is  involved  in  the  work  of  re* 
demption,  it  is  essential  not  to  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that,  to  avoid  striking  humanity,  God 
strikes  Himself  in  that  which  is  dearest  to 
Him.  If  God  had  been  represented  to  us  as 
indifferent  in  the  choice  of  a  victim,  where 
would  be  the  moral  side  of  redemption? 
Neither  justice  nor  mercy  is  satisfied  by  such 
a  course  of  action.    But  if  God  strikes  ffim* 


silf  they  are  entirely  conciliated.  •  •  •  Theo- 
logians do  well  to  insist  on  the  idea  that  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  was  a  voluntary  act.  But 
the  merit  of  having  willed  the  salvation  of 
man  by  His  blood  is  no  less  of  God.  If  the 
Son  came  to  suffer,  the  Father  sent  Him. 
There  is  as  much  love  in  one  as  in  the  other. 

The  great   speculative  thinkers    have 
been  either  celibates  devoted  to  the  task 
of  thought  (as  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Kant), 
or  men  in  a  comfortable  and  prosperous 
position  which  left  the  mind  at  liberty,  as 
was  the  case  with  Hegel.    Vinet  had  to 
struggle  with  poverty  and  illness.    He  had 
married  for  love,  and  his  affection  for  the 
noble  woman  he  had  chosen  occupied  a 
great  place  in  his  life,  and  was  the  source 
of  many  joys  and  of  many  griefs.     He  had 
but  two  children,  both  of  them  invalids, 
feeble   in  body  and  mind  —  a  son,  con- 
demned to  a  precarious  existence  and  a 
mediocre  position,  and  a  daughter,  whom 
he  tenderly  loved,  and  who  was  taken  from 
him  at  the  age  of  seventeen.    Add  to  this 
the  political  and   religious    conflicts    in 
which  he  was  engaged  both  at  B&le  and 
at  Lausanne,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
conditions  were  not  favorable  to  specula- 
tive thought.     Not  only  did  he  take  no 
pleasure  in  reasoning  on  abstract  princi- 
ples, but  it  appears  that  he  gave  but  little 
place  to  pure  philosophy  in  his  reading 
and  research ;  and  in  his  writings  it  has 
hardly  any  place  at  all.     The  truth  is,  that 
under  the  pressure  of  his  early  beliefs,  bis 
experience  of  life,  and  the  cravings  of  an 
affectionate  nature,  he  had  constructed  a 
theory  of  the  conditions  of  the  search  for 
truth  which  allowed  him  to  neglect  the 
exercise  of  the  pure  reason,  and  make  it 
give  place  altogether  to  that  of  the  prac- 
tical reason.     In  this  also  he  followed  the 
strong  bias  of  his  nature,  which,  as   it 
found  in  literature  not  so  much  the  reve- 
lation of  the  beautiful  as  the  revelation  of 
life  and  of  man,  so  also  sought  in  philos- 
ophy not  an  abstract  and  logical  structure, 
a  mechanism  of  thought,  but  an  explana- 
tion of  life  in  its  entirety,  a  doctrine  which 
should  satisfy  the  whole   man,  heart  as 
well  as  mind.    He  would  not  admit  that 
the  intellect  is  the  only  factor  in  the  search 
for  truth.    "  The  mind  which  reasons  and 
concludes,**  he  said, 'Ms  nothing  without 
the  soul  which  divines.    The  intuitions  of 
the  soul  are  the  data  on  which  the  reason 
has  to  work.*'    **  Love  is,  perhaps,  the  vi« 
talizing  principle  of  knowledge.*'    **Ger« 
many  has  impaired  the  scientific  purity  of 
science  by  separating  it  too  much  from 
life  ;  in  the  man  of  science  himself  it  has 
too  severely  isolated  the  scientist  and  the 
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man.  It  has  excluded  from  the  domaia 
of  scieotific  efiEort  the  humaa  heart,  human 
interests,  the  human  conscience.  Reject- 
ing these,  the  intellect  deprives  itself  of 
its  most  legitimate  and  indispensable  aux- 
iliaries; it  flings  aside,  as  it  were,  at 
pleasure,  some  of  the  most  essential 
elements  in  the  solution  of  the  problem." 
The  essence  of  thought  was,  with  Vinet, 
not  the  mere  exercise  of  the  reason,  but 
'*  moral  thought,  the  reasoning  of  the  con- 
science." It  is  on  this  authority  of  con- 
science that  he  builds  up  the  belief  in 
God ;  it  is  in  the  consonance  of  Christian- 
ity with  the  affirmations  of  the  conscience 
and  the  instincts  of  the  heart  that  he  finds 
the  demonstration  of  Christian  truth.  As 
he  himself  so  admirably  puts  it:  — 

What  is  conscience,  if  there  be  no  God? 
What  is  conscience,  if  it  be  not  the  Agent  and 
Resident  of  God  within  us?  If  we  are  so  un- 
happy as  not  to  be  able  to  endure  the  idea  of 
God,  while  yet  we  have  not  renounced  the 
idea  of  duty,  we  must  of  necessity,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  personify  conscience,  and 
coofer  upon  it  an  authority  over  us. 

Conscience  is  not  ourselves;  it  is  against 
as ;  therefore  it  is  something  other  than  our- 
selves. But  if  it  is  other  than  ourselves,  what 
can  it  be  but  God?  And  if  it  be  God,  we 
must  give  it  the  honor  due  to  God;  we  cannot 
reverence  the  sovereign  less  than  the  ambas- 
sador. If  God  has  designed  an  end  for  us, 
that  end  cannot  be  outside  Himself. 

In  point  of  fact,  while  he  spoke  of  the 
conscience  and  the  heart  as  the  necessary 
coadjutors  of  the  reason,  while  he  urged 
that  the  search  for  truth  must  be  the  effort 
of  the  whole  man — heart,  conscience, 
understanding — and  not  of  the  reason 
alone,  Vinet  was  really  making  the  reason 
the  coadjutor  of  the  conscience,  and  ad- 
mitting it  only  to  a  subordinate  and  ancil- 
lary place,  its  task  being  simply  to  explain 
and  justify  the  creed  accepted  by  the 
heart.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  Vinet 
cannot,  properly  speaking,  be  called  a 
philosopher.  You  hardly  ever  find  in  him 
a  rational  deduction  in  its  pure  severity; 
all  his  reasoning  is  blurred  bv  the  haloes 
of  the  heart  and  the  imasi nation.  No 
doubt  one  can,  by  dint  of  a  little  determi- 
nation, discover  in  him  the  broad  outlines 
of  the  system  of  Kant  —  on  the  one  hand, 
the  pure  reason,  incapable  of  knowing 
anything  outside  itself  or  of  judging  any- 
thing except  in  accordance  with  its  own 
laws;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prac- 
tical reason,  which  has  power  to  construct 
the  moral  world  and  the  universe  out  of 
the  immediate  intuitions  of  the  con- 
science.   But  Vinet  never  undertakes  for 


himself  the  analysis  of  Ibe  pure  reason ; 
while,  on  the  other  h»Dd,  he  does  not 
attribute  to  the  conscience,  singly  and  by 
itself,  the  same  virtue  that  Kant  does. 
With  Kant  the  conscience  is  the  revela- 
tion of  the  mond  law  which  every  one 
bears  within  him.  With  Vinet  it  is,  taken 
bv  itself,  only  the  general  sentiment  of 
obligation,  the  confused  print  of  the  di- 
vine hand  which  has  been  laid  upon  us ; 
and  we  still  need  a  fresh  touch  of  that 
guiding  hand  to  lead  us  to  the  truth.  At 
this  point  Vinet's  view  approximates  more 
nearly  to  that  of  Pascal;  and,  indeed,  he 
understood  Pascal  as  no  one  had  ever 
understood  him  before.  He  understood 
how,  in  Pascal*  doubt  could  co-exist  with 
faith;  since  the  scepticism  of  Pascal  is 
nothing  else  but  the  incapacity  of  the 
reason  to  penetrate,  without  the  illumina- 
tion of  grace,  into  the  region  of  morals 
and  religion.  The  whole  of  the  philos- 
ophy, and  the  whole  of  the  apologetics  of 
Vinet,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  saying 
of  Pascal :  **  Le  cceur  a  ses  raisons  que  la 
raison  ne  connait  pas."*  But  while  Pas- 
cal, with  the  hard  logic  of  a  geometrician, 
allows  no  modification  of  the  doctrine  of 
grace,  and  denies  to  man,  apart  from 
grace,  not  only  the  capacity  of  knowing 
and  loving,  but  the  power  of  obtaining 
even  a  glimpse  of  the  truth,  Vinet  sup- 
poses a  permanent  revelation  of  truth 
within  the  human  heart,  a  testimonium 
animcB  naturaliter  Christiana,  And  thus, 
as  in  literature  it  was  man  alone  that  in- 
terested him,  so  philosophy  is  nothing  to 
him  but  a  revelation  and  a  study  of  the 
human  soul,  especially  on  its  emotional 
side.  Reason  without  sentiment  is  an 
empty  form.  Feeling  is  **the  generator 
of  ideas."  It  is  as  dangerous  "  to  substi- 
tute ideas  for  feelings  as  to  substitute 
words  for  ideas ; "  for  the  reasons  to  be 
adduced  in  favor  of  objective  truth  have 
their  seat  in  the  depths  of  the  soul  rather 
than  in  the  domain  of  the  understanding. 
Finally,  philosophy  leads  back  to  the 
Ego;  all  philosophies  are  subjective. 
The  "  moral  state  "  alone  is  a  reality,  and 
it  is  through  its  active  energy  that  **  there 
springs  up  in  the  darkness  of  metaphys- 
ical mvsteries  the  dream  we  name  philos- 
ophy." We  are  not,  therefore,  wronging 
Vinet  when  we  say  that  he  makes  but 
little  account  of  philosophic  speculation, 
and  attaches  a  real  value  only  to  moral 
facts. 
And  if  Vinet  is  not  a  philosopher,  so 

*  The  heart  has  its  reasons,  of  which  the  reaaoa 
knows  nothing. 
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neither  is  be  a  theologian.  The  same 
causes  which  diverted  him  from  specula- 
tive philosophy,  alienated  him  also  from 
theology,  properly  so  called.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  with  an  ejcaggeration  prompted  by 
humility  that  he  writes  to  M.  Lutteroth : 
"  I  am  nothing  but  an  amateur  who,  in  his 
moments  of  leisure,  visits  the  shores  of 
science  as  a  stranger,  without  attempting 
to  penetrate  the  interior  of  a  country  in 
which  he  does  not  even  know  the  roads  ; " 
but  under  this  exaggeration  there  lies  a 
certain  truth.  The  scientific  requirements 
of  his  intellect  were  as  slender  as  the 
moral  cravings  of  his  soul  were  great. 
He  was  not  one  of  those  for  whom  logical 
simplicity  is  a  distinctive  nark  of  truth. 
Truth  and  life,  to  him,  were  synonyms; 
and  life  is  everywhere  complex  and  mys- 
terious, a  thing  felt  and  seen,  but  never  to 
be  demonstrated  or  explained.  And  if 
metaphysical  and  moral  truth  escape  the 
frigid  precision  of  analysis,  how  much 
more  religious  truth  1  Vinet  shrank  from 
subjecting  the  things  of  faith  —  that  is  to 
say,  the  things  of  the  conscience  and  the 
heart  '•to  the  scholastic  formulae  of  dog- 
matic theology,  to  the  artificial  subtleties 
of  exegesis.  You  may  read  the  whole  of 
his  works  from  beginning  to  end  without 
being  quite  certain  what  he  thought  on 
the  essential  points  of  Christian  doctrine. 
Of  course  he  believed  in  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  in  redemption,  and  in  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures;  but  it  would  be 
impossible  to  say  precisely  what  was  his 
view  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  of 
predestination,  or  expiation,  or  of  ques- 
tions of  Biblical  criticism  generally.  He 
speaks  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  ox  Satan, 
and  of  demons;  but  who  would  dare  to 
affirm  that  he  believed  in  the  personality 
of  the  devil  or  the  legend  of  Paradise 
Lost?  No;  he  accepted  en  bloc  the  tra- 
ditional phrases  of  Protestant  dogma,  but 
he  avoided  going  into  their  meaning,  and 
kept  as  far  as  possible  to  the  moral  side 
of  them,  leaving  the  intellectual  difficulty 
enveloped  in  a  haze  of  mystery.  Hence 
some  of  his  friends  and  disciples,  like  M. 
Chavannes,  have  been  able  to  maintain 
that  Vinet  remained  all  his  life  attached  to 
evangelical  orthodoxy,  while  others  show 
him  diverging  more  and  more  from  the 
orthodox  standpoint,  and  rising  more  and 
more  into  a  spiritual  mysticism  which  finds 
in  dogma  a  partial  and  symbolical  repre* 
sentation  of  ine£Eable  realities  of  the  invisi- 
ble world.  I  think  that  those  who  take  this 
latter  view  are  the  nearer  to  the  truth  ;  but 
I  think  also  that  Vinet  himself  never  went 
so  far  as  to  formulate  his  opinions  on 
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these  points.  Partly  as  the  result  of  his 
suffering  and  over-burdened  life,  partly  as 
the  result  of  a  certain  intellectual  timiaity, 
be  remained  in  a  state  of  indecision,  not, 
indeed,  as  to  the  essence  of  his  beliefs, 
but  as  to  their  form.  In  the  words  he 
wrote  in  1832,  when  declining  a  theolog- 
ical professorship  at  Geneva,  he  seems  to 
me  to  give  a  characteristic  and  complete 
account  of  himself  in  this  respect :  — 

Your  letter  has  only  made  me  feel  more 
strongly  my  own  incapacity.  Of  this  incai- 
pacity  you  may  form,  so  to  speak,  an  a  priori 
judgment,  when  I  tell  you  that  my  stucUes  at 
the  Academy  of  Lausanne  have  been  most 
feeble,  most  insignificant  •  •  •  that  I  find  my- 
self committed  to  a  career  in  which,  if  I  have 
been  to  some  extent  useful  to  others,  I  cer- 
tainly have  not  been  so  to  myself ;  that  in  four- 
teen years  I  have  not  made  as  much  advance 
in  theoloncal  learning  as  one  single  year  of 
good  hard  study  might '.have  secured  for  me; 
that  physical  suffering  has  consumed  a  great 

Cart  of  my  leisure  time,  and  that  I  have  oeen 
ut  a  poor  economist  of  the  rest.  .  .  .  You 
want  men  who  add  to  their  virtue  knowledge  ; 
you  want  scientific  theologians,  equipped  from 
head  to  heel.  ...  I  am  not  one  of  these.  My 
intellectual  and  physical  forces  are  alike  be- 
low the  mark.  But,  above  all,  you  want  men 
of  faith,  Christians  complete  in  every  point, 
tried  and  faithful  servants.  Ah!  sir,  seek 
them  elsewhere.  You  do  not  realize  that  he 
whom  you  summon  to  your  Holy  War  is  a 
Christian  scarcely  started  on  the  heavenly 
way;  that  there  are  gaps  in  his  faith  and 
deeper  gaps  in  his  life ;  that  he  does  not  go, 
but  totters ;  does  not  speak,  but  lisps ;  does 
not  will,  but  only  would. 

It  is  evident  that  Vinet  here  alludes  to 
the  torments  of  doubt  of  which  he  speaks 
in  a  letter  of  February  of  the  same  year :  — 

I  have  not  gone  deep  enough.  I  have  only 
skimmed  the  surface  of  the  great  problem. 
The  needs  of  the  century  demand  far  more, 
if  the  intellectual  torments  of  others  equal 
those  through  which  I  have  passed.  ...  I 
will  try  to  redescend  into  my  Tartarus.  I  will 
seek  out  some  one  of  those  insolent  doubts, 
those  fearful  visions  of  the  reason,  from  which 
I  know  of  only  one  refuge.  .  .  .  Have  we 
reached  the  epoch  when  all  must  be  said? 
Must  all  Ihe  secrets  of  unbelief  be  revealed? 
Must  we  anticipate  the  objections  which  it  has 
not  owned  to  itself  ?    I  cannot  answer. 

The  state  of  mind  described  in  this  let- 
ter remained  with  Vinet,  in  some  respects, 
to  the  end.  No  doubt  his  distress  abated, 
and  his  faith  became  clearer  and  more 
serene ;  but  he  never  succeeded  in  answer- 
ing the  objections  of  the  reason  in  the 
name  of  reason  itself,  nor  found  in  criti- 
cism the  solution  of  the  difficnlties  of 
criticism.    He  escaped  them  by  resolately 
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retiring  to  other  ground,  by  eDtrenching 
himself  iQ  the  moral  consciousness  and  in 
moral  facts,  and  finding  in  the  agreement 
between  the  cravings  of  copscience  and 
the  provisions  of  the  Gospel  a  sufficient 
basis  for  belief.  But  he  would  have  been 
afraid — he  who  speaks  of  himself  as  **  an 
ignoramus  with  a  smattering  of  informa- 
tion "-— to  accept  one  of  those  positions 
'*  which  require  you  to  be  systematically 
and  officially  convinced,  believing,  living; 
in  which  you  represent,  by  virtue  of  your 
office,  the  sum  total  of  your  public  teach- 
ing." He  found  no  difficulty  in  accepting 
a  nttle  later,  in  1837,  the  chair  of  practical 
theology  at  Lausanne  —  that  is  to  say,  of 
homiletic  and  catechetical  theology;  but 
he  never  would  have  accepted  a  chair  of 
dogmatic  theology  or  of  exegesis.  He 
would  not  have  considered  himself  com- 
petent to  fill  such  a  post,  and  he  would 
probably  have  shrunk  from  the  necessity 
of  scrutinizing  and  solving  the  problems 
which  had  cost  him  such  sore  anguish 
and  such  visions  of  despair. 

At  the  very  moment  of  Vi net's  death, 
one  of  his  dearest  friends  and  companions 
in  arms,  Edmond  Sch^rer,  was  undergo- 
ing that  crisis  of  belief  which  Vinet  had 
evaded  by  maintaining  himself  on  the 
ground  of  practical  Christianity,  and  giv- 
ing up  the  vain  pursuit  of  rational  Chris- 
tian theory.  Superficial  observers  have 
imagined  that  Sch^rer  and  Vinet  held  the 
same  religious  conceptions,  because 
Sch^rer,  at  the  time  when  his  orthodox 
belief  in  the  authority  of  Scripture  was 
beginning  to  give  way,  used  for  once  the 
language  of  Vinet,  and  sought  a  founda- 
tion for  faith  in  **the  agreement  of  our 
deepest  feelings  with  the  words  of  Jesus 
Christ."  But  Scb^rer's  was  a  mind  of  a 
totally  di£Eerent  type  and  temper  from 
that  of  Vinet.  He  was  not  without  the 
mystical  instinct  and  inclination,  but  he 
was  essentially  an  intellectualist.  Even 
in  the  days  of  his  greatest  religious  fervor, 
he  was  dominated  by  his  scientific  and 
critical  tendencies ;  he  was  a  philosopher 
and  a  theologian.  He  adopted  the  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrines  of  the  revival,  because 
he  perceived  in  them  not  only  the  aliment 
of  the  religious  life,  but  a  rational  expla- 
nation of  the  universe;  and  he  believed 
himself  to  have  found  in  the  theorv  of  in- 
spiration, and  the  dogmas  of  the  ^11  and 
the  atonement,  the  immovable  foundations 
of  religion  and  morality,  the  necessary 
bases  and  buttresses  of  the  laws  of  con- 
science. He  did  not  shrink  from  accept- 
ing the  professorship  of  dogma  and 
exegesis  at  the  theological  school  of  Ge- 
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neva,  from  which    Vinet   had    recoiled. 
But  the  deeper  he  went  into  that  notion 
of  objective  authority  which  had  seemed 
to  him  so  solid,  the  more  irresistibly  it 
was  forced  upon  him  that   the   doctrine 
of  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures 
cannot  stand  against  the  criticism  of  the 
sacred  text,  and  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
fall  and  the  atonement,  no  longer  resting 
upon  the  incorruptible  text  of  a  written 
revelation,  cannot  endure  the  searching 
scrutiny  of  reason.    Once  launched  upon 
this  path,  once  driven  to  call  in  question 
the  principle  of  authority,  the  idea  of  sin, 
the  belief  in  the  supernatural,  Sch^rer, 
with  his  imperious  need  of  clearness  and 
of  logical  precision,  could  find  no  foothold 
short  of  the  extreme  consequences  of  his 
doubts  —  a  universal  scepticism,  a  recog- 
nition of  the  relativity  of  all  knowledge, 
that  of  moral  law  amongst  the  rest.     In  M. 
Gr^ard's  beautiful  little  book  on  Sch^rer 
the  tragic  story  of  this  confiict  of  faith 
and  reason   and   conscience  is  told    at 
length.     He  now  turned  his  whole  theo- 
logical learning  and  subtlety,  his  whole 
dialectical  acumen,  to  the  task  of  destroy- 
ing the  faith  which  had  been  for  fifteen 
years  his  joy  and  his  strength ;  and  as  he 
had  taken  for  his  original  point  of  de- 
parture, not  the  individual  conscience,  but 
the  external  authority  of  a  book  and  a 
dogma,  it  was  inevitable  that  when  that 
book  was  discovered  to  be  fallible  and  that 
dogma  false,  the  authority  of  conscience 
should  be  involved  in  their  fall.    It  was 
quite  otherwise  with  Vinet.     His  attitude 
with  regard  to  the  men  and  doctrines  of 
the  revival  is  a  proof  of  this.     He  began 
by  being  very  hostile  to  them,  because  he 
was  shocked  at  the  narrow  dogmatism  of 
the  Methodist  preaching,  at  the  morose 
tenacity  with  which  they  denied  the  free- 
dom of  the  soul  and  its  noblest  aspira- 
tions, in   order    to   leave  no  room   for 
anything  but  divine  grace,  and   at  the 
mechanical  character  of  their  conceptions 
of  faith  and  conversion.    Later   on,  he 
was  drawn  to  them  by  what  he  saw  of  the 
fruits  of  their  teaching,  the  ardent  piety 
they  awaked  in  those  around  them,  the 
power  of  their  faith.    Amidst  the  estab- 
lished churches  of  the    Swiss    cantons, 
fast  held  in  the  slumber  of  traditional 
practices  and  the  repetition  of    lifeless 
formulae,  the   revivalists  had   started  a 
religious   movement  of  extraordinary  in- 
tensity, and  given  to  a  crowd  of  hungry 
souls  the  boon  of  a  personal  Christianity. 
To  Vinet  this  was  the  essential  thing,  an 
individual  faith  sincerely  accepted,  sin* 
cerely  professed,  made  a  principle  of  life 
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and  to  which  the  truths  of  religion  are  not 
doctrines,  but  facts.  But  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  life  he  realized  afresh  the 
things  that  separated  him  from  the  strict 
orthodoxy  of  the  Methodist  preaching,  the 
narrowness  and  exaggeration  of  the  Meth- 
odist  theories  of  predestination  and  in- 
spiration ;  and  he  withdrew  himself  more 
and  more  from  the  harsh  and  haughtv 
dogmatism  which  tends  not  only  to  shock 
and  repel  the  understanding,  but  to  crush 
the  spontaneity  of  the  heart,  and  which 
turns  religion  into  a  theology,  and  puts  a 
creed  in  the  place  of  the  Gospel.  While 
Sch^rer  in  his  craving  for  certainty  had 
arrived  at  universal  uncertainty,  and,  by 
way  of  escaping  the  contradictions  be- 
tween faith  and  reason,  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  everything  is  a  contradic- 
tion, and  that  *'oo  one  assertion  is  any 
more  true  than  the  exactly  opposite  asser- 
tion," Vinet  threw  a  veil  over  the  uncer- 
tainties of  reason  and  the  difficulties  of 
exegesis,  and  clung  to  the  infallible  reve- 
lations of  conscience,  and  the  living  evi- 
dences of  the  truth  of  religion  which  are 
visible  in  the  fruits  of  faith.  One  cannot 
but  admire  the  dreary  courage  with  which 
Schtfrer  —  "that  Pascal  wrong  side  out," 
as  M.  Grdard  truly  calls  him —  tore  from 
his  heart  the  beliefs  which  were  dear  to 
him,  and  surrendered  them  as  a  homage 
to  truth,  as  a  duty  to  sincerity;  but  can 
we  deny  that  Vinet's  was  the  better  and 
the  wiser  choice  ? 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  cannot  be 
so  very  difficult  to  understand  the  charac- 
ter, and  at  the  same  time  the  limits  and 
defects,  of  the  religious  influence  of 
Vinet,  and  to  determine  how  far  he  can 
justly  be  called  a  religious  reformer.  He 
was  not  one  of  those  who,  like  Wesley  and 
Whitfield  or  like  some  pietistic  preachers 
in  our  own  day,  draw  the  multitudes  after 
them,  stir  the  soul  of  a  nation  to  its 
<lepths,  and  open  out  new  channels  of 
religious  life ;  nor  was  he  one  of  those 
who  by  the  power  of  their  speech  and 
thought  have  created  new  Churches  —  the 
reformers  and  heresiarchs,  like  Calvin,  or 
like  Socinus.  He  says  himself:  **  I  can 
speak  only  to  the  few."  He  does  not 
even  represent,  in  the  history  of  religious 
thought,  a  clearly  defined  doctrinal  posi- 
tion, like  that  of  Gaussen,  of  Schleier- 
macher,  or  of  Channing.  Yet,  none  the 
less,  his  influence  has  been  wide  and 
deep ;  it  has  made  itself  felt  slowly  more 
and  more,  till  at  last  it  has  begun  to  tell 
tipon  the  whole  Protestant  Church,  at 
least  in  French-speaking  countries.  It 
has  had   a   double   action:  on  the  one 


hand,  its  tendency  has  been  to  modify 
the  dogmatic  harshness  of  the  pietistic 
movement  inaugurated  by  the  revival, 
substituting  for  the  narrow  idea  of  an 
intellectual  faith,  founded  on  the  doctrines 
of  inspiration  and  a  vicarious  sacrifice,  the 
conception  of  a  large  and  living  faith, 
resting  simply  on  the  great  facts  of  the 
Gospel,  and  of  the  spiritual  life  —  the 
mission  and  passion  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Revelation,  and  the  remission  of  sins ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  at  the  same 
time  brought  back  to  positive  Christianity, 
and  to  the  belief  in  the  supernatural,  many 
minds  which  had  been  estranged  by  the 
dogmatic  intolerance  of  the  orthodox 
opinions.  Without  ever  posing  as  the 
leader  of  a  school  or  the  founder  of  a 
Church,  Vinet  became  the  teacher  par 
excilUnce  of  Evangelical  Christianity; 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  doctrine  which  holds 
the  middle  place  between  Protestant  ortho- 
doxy and  Protestant  rationalism,  and 
which  tends  more  and  more  to  absorb 
and  reconcile  them  both  —  the  doctrine 
which,  while  it  retains  the  historical  basis 
and  the  essential  dogmas  of  the  Christian 
Church,  sees  in  Christianity  not  a  theo- 
logical or  ecclesiastical  system,  but  the 
normal  and  necessary  form  of  the  reli- 
gious life.  With  Vinet,  everything  leads 
back  to  this  question  of  life,  the  life  of  the 
soul. 

It  may,  no  doubt,  be  objected  that  this 
tendency  of  Vinet  and  of  evangelicalism 
leaves  many  a  hard  question  untouched, 
uses  many  a  traditional  formula  in  some 
other  than  its  original  sense,  avoids  diffi- 
culties instead  of  solving  them,  and  rec- 
onciles reason  and  faith  in  the  silence  both 
of  the  one  and  the  other;  but  has  it  not, 
on  the  other  hand,  given  a  new  force  to 
Christianity  by  humanizing  the  orthodox 
belief,  by  enlarging  its  bounds,  and  by 
arresting  rationalism  on  the  downward 
slope  of  critical  negation?  Vinet,  it  is 
true,  is  not  a  doctor  of  the  Church  ;  but 
his  teaching  has  breathed  into  the  Church 
a  new  breath  of  life  and  piety. 

But  is  there  not  yet  one  point  in  regard 
to  which  Vinet  was,  indeed,  both  a  leader 
and  a  theorist?  Was  he  not  an  ecclesias- 
tical innovator,  and  did  not  the  doctrine  of 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State  find 
in  him  its  most  convinced  and  most  con- 
vincing defender?  Did  he  not,  joining 
practice  to  theory,  become  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  free  Church  of  the  Can- 
ton de  Vaud  ?  He  did,  in  fact,  take  a  very 
active  part  in  the  struggle  for  religious 
liberty  which  was  going  on  in  the  Paysde 
Vaud  from   1823  to   1847.    One  Church 
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aloae  was  recognized  io  the  Pays  de 
Vaud  —  the  National  Protestant  Church ; 
and  this  Charch  was  strictly  subjected  to 
the  authority  of  the  civil  power.  The 
Methodist  conventjcles  were  sometimes 
tolerated,  sometimes  persecuted,  but 
never  legally  authorized.  The  pastors  of 
the  National  Church  were  forbidden  to 
taice  part  in  religious  meetings  of  any 
kind  other  than  the  regular  and  officially 
recognized  services.  The  political  revolu- 
tion by  which,  in  1845,  the  government 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Radicals, 
made  the  dependence  of  tlve  Church  only 
the  more  complete ;  and  a  downright  per- 
secution was  carried  on  against  those  who 
refused  to  support  the  ecclesiastical  intol- 
erance of  the  new  government.  Vinet 
became  the  indefatigable  champion  of 
liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom  of  pub- 
lic worship;  he  was  always  meeting  the 
enemy  at  the  breach  with  his  letters,  his 
speeches,  his  pamphlets,  his  books;  he 
underwent  two  prosecutions ;  and  towards 
the  end  of  his  life  he  resigned  his  post  in 
the  Academy  of  Lausanne  to  defend  the 
cause  of  religious  freedom.  But  even 
here,  if  we  are  thoroughly  to  understand 
the  conduct  and  the  views  of  Vinet,  we 
must  observe  in  what  way  he  was  led  to 
become  the  advocate  of  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State.  It  would  be  misun- 
derstanding him  completely  to  imagine 
him  a  political  theorist,  determining  the 
relations  of  Church  and  State  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  conceptions  of  the  one 
and  the  other.  Many  haye  supported  the 
idea  of  separation  because  the  State 
seemed  to  them  incompetent  to  act  outside 
the  domain  of  politics  and  administration ; 
and  many  —  who,  nevertheless,  were  no 
partisans  of  freedom  of  public  worship  — 
because  the  union  appeared  to  them  to 
impair  the  power  and  autonomy  of  the 
Church  ;  and  others,  again,  because  they 
thought  that  the  Church  derived  strength 
and  stability  from  its  connection  with  the 
State,  whereas  they  would  rather  see  it 
enfeebled  and  brought  low.  But  Vinet, 
while  he  did  play  what  may  fairly  be 
called  a  political  part  in  the  controversy, 
never  was  led  by  the  idea  of  meddling 
with  the  government,  or  of  reforming  the 
State  according  to  certain  theoretical 
views  of  his  own.  He  cared  for  two 
things  only:  first,  to  defend  the  cause  of 
the  oppressed  and  the  persecuted;  and, 
secondly,  to  discover  that  form  of  religious 
organization  which  allows  the  freest  de- 
velopment of  the  Christian  life,  and  re- 
spects most  completely  the  rights  of 
conscience.    Here,  as  everywhere,  we  find 
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him  occupied  exclusively  with  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  conscience,  and  of  that  personal 
Christianity  which  was  for  him  the  only 
true  Christianity.  All  his  political  and 
social  ideas  flow  out  of  this.  If  he  was  a 
determined  individualist,  the  ardent  oppo- 
nent of  socialistic  tendencies,  it  certainly 
was  not  from  any  fear  of  equality  or  de- 
mocracy, nor  from  any  want  of  charity  or 
of  interest  in  the  disinherited  and  suffer- 
ing classes ;  it  was  because  he  believed 
that  nothing  good  could  be  created  by 
compulsion,  and  that  social  progress  must 
have  its  source  in  the  amelioration  of  the 
individual.  So  little  was  he  inclined  to 
pose  as  a  political  reformer  that,  although 
he  had,  as  early  as  1825,  in  his  **  Memoir 
on  Liberty  of  Worship,"  combated  the 
idea  of  a  State  religion  as  equally  fatal 
to  religion  and  tbe  State,  to  the  welfare 
of  souls  and  the  peace  of  society,  he  ap- 
pears, in  practice,  to  have  reconciled  him- 
self for  long  years  to  the  idea  of  the  union 
of  Church  and  State,  so  long  as  the  Church 
retained  full  freedom  of  action  within  her 
own  sphere,  and  so  long  as  Dissenters 
were  free  openly  to  profess  their  faith, 
and  conduct  their  own  form  of  worship. 
He  declared,  even  in  1838,  that  he  did  not 
wish  for  ^separation.  But  the  new  eccle- 
siastical law  of  1839,  which  aggravated 
the  bondage  of  the  Church,  threw  him 
back,  as  it  were,  with  violence  on  the  the- 
ories which,  in  1825,  had  already  im- 
pressed themselves  on  his  mind;  and  he 
now  set  forth  in  a  masterly  fashion,  in  his 
*^  Essay  on  the  Manifestation  of  Religious 
Convictions,"  published  in  1842,  his  views 
on  the  individual  character  of  faith,  and 
on  the  necessity  of  the  absolute  freedom 
of  a  religious  society,  in  order  that  the 
faith  of  its  members  may  be  sincere  and 
efficacious.  We  touch  here  the  very 
ground  and  bottom  of  the  mind  of  Vinet. 
All  his  doctrines  have  this  same  starting- 
point-*  respect  for  the  human  conscience. 
The  conscience,  sincerely  interrogated, 
must  lead  to  God,  must  commend  the 
Gospel ;  but  if  this  adhesion  of  the  con- 
science to  the  Christian  verity  is  to  have 
any  value,  it  must  be  absolutely  free,  free 
to  take  or  leave;  and  doubt  and  denial 
must  have  equal  rights  with  the  affirma- 
tion of  the  faith.  On  no  other  point  has 
Vinet  spoken  in  language  so  clear,  so 
definite,  so  unmistakable;  nowhere  else 
has  he  worked  out  his  argument  with  logic 
of  such  vigor  and  cogency.  *'  I  am  ever 
more  and  more  convinced,  he  had  written 
in  1824,  '*that  that  which  God  requires  of 
us  in  the  first  place  is  sinariiy^'*  And  in 
1842  he  writes:  — 
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The  manifestation  of  individual  belief  is  a 
duty  imposed  on  every  believer.  ...  It  is  also 
a  nghL  The  Christian  will  accept  neither 
protection  nor  persecution.  Religion  is  not 
a  language,  it  is  a  life.  ...  If  the  State  has 
a  conscience,  I  have  none.  .  .  .  My  whole 
theory  is  here.  The  conscience  of  the  State, 
if  it  have  one,  must  be  sovereign,  and  must 
absorb  mine.  .  .  .  Christianity  obstinately 
resists  the  idea  of  an  alliance  between  Church 
and  State,  which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  heresy.  Religion  is  the  choice  that  the  soul 
makes  between  the  world  and  God,  the  visible 
and  the  invisible.  One  must  be  able  to 
choose ;  and  where  there  is  no  scope  for  free- 
dom, one  can  neither  love  nor  obey. 

And  now  that  we  have  concluded  this 
examination  of  the  various  forms  of  Vi net's 
intellectual  and  religious  activity,  we  may, 
I  think,  easily  discern  the  vital  element 
which  gives  unity  to  bis  teaching,  his 
thought,  and  his  work.  To  know  the  hu- 
man heart,  to  convince  men  that  Chris- 
tianity alone  is  capable  of  satisfying  its 
insatiable  desire  of  truth  and  of  holiness, 
to  secure  for  the  conscience  the  fullest 
liberty  to  form  and  to  express  its  own  re- 
ligious convictions  —  the  whole  thought, 
the  whole  activity,  the  whole  life  of  Vinet 
is  summed  up  in  this.  If  he  were  a  critic 
or  a  philosopher,  a  theologian,  or  a  political 
thinker,  he  was  it  incidentally,  occasion- 
ally, or  by  way  of  consequence.  The  thing 
that  gives  the  fundamental  unity  to  his 
work,  that  lies  at  the  root  of  his  character, 
is  this  —  that  he  is  a  moralist,  and  a 
Christian  moralist.  And  thus,  though  he 
has  left  no  single  work  which  may  be 
taken  as  a  systematic  exposition  of  his 
views,  though  he  had  hardly  time  so  much 
as  to  trace  the  outline  of  the  philosophy 
of  Christianity  which  should  have  given  a 
synthesis  of  his  teaching,  yet  all  his  writ- 
ings, be  they  what  they  may,  are  but  so 
many  chapters  of  that  philosophy,  and  it 
is  easy  to  gather  out  of  them,  as  M.  Asti^ 
has  done  in  his  '*  Esprit  de  Vinet,'*  that 
philosophy  complete,  coherent,  and  rich 
in  logical  developments  and  practical  ap- 
plications. 

Vinet  was,  indeed,  a  great  moralist.  He 
was,  to  begin  with,  a  moralist  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  term  — the  sense  in 
which  it  is  applied  to  a  La  Rochefoucauld, 
a  La  Bruy^re,  a  Joubert  — that  is  to  say, 
he  was  an  observer,  an  analyst,  a  special- 
ist of  the  soul.  His  literary  remains,  like 
his  sermons,  contain  treasures  of  moral 
observation;  they  teem,  on  every  page, 
with  profound  thoughts,  expressed  in  lan- 
guage sometimes  austerely  concise,  some- 
times sparkling  and  ingenious,  sometimes 
tender  and  poeticaL    Here  are  three  pas- 


sages which  may  serve  to  sum  up  the 
whole  of  his  mind  and  history.  *'  There 
is  nothing  that  teaches  the  soul  so  many 
things  as  sorrow."  *'  The  true  solitude  is 
in  the  heart."  "It  is  those  who  forget 
death  who  forget  to  live  well."  Other 
passages  display  the  subtle  genius  of  the 
literary  man.  *'  In  lavishing  words  you 
wear  out  ideas."  **  Words  are  the  repre- 
sentative tokens  of  intellectual  values. 
Writers  who  are  careless  of  the  purity 
and  precision  of  the  terms  they  use  are 
like  issuers  of  base  coin,  who  disturb  the 
transactions  of  the  intellectual  market, 
and  lower  the  credit  of  speech.  The  rev- 
erence for  language  is  almost  of  the  es- 
sence of  morality."  "  Forrh  only  holds  on 
a  solid  foundation,  just  as  colors  remain 
fast  only  in  a  good  material."  And  who 
but  a  poet  could  have  spoken  of  the 
prophetic  aspirations  of  the  soul  under  so 
beautiful  an  image  as  this? 

You  remember  the  usages  of  ancient  hospi- 
tality ?  The  host,  before  he  parted  from  his 
guest,  broke  in  two  a  clay  seal  on  which  cer- 
tain characters  were  inscribed,  and  divided  it 
between  himself  and  his  friend.  Years  after- 
wards, the  parted  fragments,  recovered  and 
joined  together,  would  recognize  each  other, 
so  to  speak ;  would  effect  the  mutual  recogni- 
tion of  those  who  had  severally  possessed 
them ;  and,  in  attesting  the  old  relation,  would 
create  a  new  one.  And  even  thus,  within  the 
tablet  of  our  soul,  the  imperfect  lines  are  re- 
united with  their  divine  complement ;  thus  the 
mind  recognizes,  not  discovers,  truth;  thus 
she  judges,  upon  irrefragable  evidence,  that 
a  reconciliation  impossible  to  accident,  impos- 
sible to  calculation,  is  the  operation  and  the 
secret  of  God. 

But  to  describe  Vinet  as  simply  a  mor- 
alist would  be  to  give  a  very  imperfect 
idea  of  his  type  of  mind.  Most  of  the  so- 
called  moralists  have  treated  human  nature 
first  as  a  scientific  study  and  then  as  an 
artistic  exhibition,  seeking  in  their  work 
no  end  beyond  itself,  and  claiming  no 
merit  but  that  of  having  seen  clearly,  and 
no  Klory  but  the  glory  of  having  perfectly 
said  what  they  have  seen.  The  virtues, 
the  vices,  the  passions,  the  absurdities  of 
men,  have  an  equal  claim  on  their  interest, 
and  they  content  themselves  with  studying 
mankind  without  making  any  attempt  at 
improving  it.  Not  only  do  they  make  a 
principle  of  being,  to  use  the  proper 
phrase,  *' purely  objective,"  but  they  find  a 
sort  of  malicious  pleasure  in  laying  bare 
the  more  ignoble  tendencies  of  human 
nature,  in  mocking  its  weaknesses,  and  in 
tracing  back  to  mean  or  selfish  motives 
the  feelings  to  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  attribute  some  degree  of  nobleness  oi 
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TOodness.  But  it  is  not  thus  with  Vinet. 
He  is  00  frigid  psychological  student,  in- 
different to  his  model ;  still  less  is  he 
disposed  to  treat  him  with  scorn  or  rail- 
lery. If  he  studies  humanity,  it  is  because 
he  loves  it  and  wishes  to  do  it  good. 
This  does  not  impair  his  perspicacity ;  on 
the  contrary, *it  increases  it.  He  is  liice 
the  doctor  whose  passionate  desire  to  cure 
makes  his  diagnosis  all  the  more  penetrat- 
ing, and  his  research  all  the  more  scrupu- 
lous. Vinet  is  doubly  a  moralist,  because 
he  is  both  a  student  of  the  moral  nature 
and  a  teacher  of  morality.  But  this  is  his 
peculiar  gift,  —  that  he  teaches  morality, 
not  by  precept,  by  moral  recipe,  or  in  a  sys- 
tematic form,  but  he  makes  it  visible  to 
men  by  enabling  them  to  read  it  in  their 
own  hearts.  To  Vinet  the  mere  analysis 
of  the  soul  is  in  itself  a  preparation  of  the 
soul  for  the  pursuit  and  reception  of  moral 
and  religious  truth.  Not  that  he  at  all  ex- 
aggerates the  virtues  and  merits  of  man,  or 
is  carried  away,  like  some  of  the  moralists 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  the  romance 
of  the  natural  goodness  of  the  human 
heart ;  but  when  he  depicts  the  wretched- 
ness of  human  nature,  it  is  with  genuine 
compassion,  and  with  an  ardent  desire  to 
relieve  it.  He  shows,  moreover,  that  this 
wretchedness  is,  to  use  the  strong  expres- 
sion of  Pascal,  "the  wretchedness  of  a 
prince;"  and  in  the  frail  and  corrupted 
heart  he  seeks  out  with  pious  zeal  all 
traces  of  a  noble  origin,  all  aspirations 
after  a  higher  state ;  he  frankly  accords  to 
man  the  titles  of  nobility  which  may  yet 
accrue  to  him  when  once  he  has  recovered 
the  domain  where  God  has  assigned  him 
his  heritage.  This  constant  and  exclusive 
moral  preoccupation  is  the  distinguishing 
nark  of  Vinet  both  as  a  writer  and  as  a 
preacher.  He  saw  in  literature  the  mov- 
ing spectacle  of  life;  he  turned  to  it  alike 
as  the  simplest  and  most  faithful  record 
—  more  trustworthy  than  that  of  history 
itself  —  of  successive  social  change,  and 
as  the  most  complete  revelation  of  man  in 
his  essential  and  permanent  features  — 
man  as  he  persists  from  age  to  age.  It 
not  only  revealed  to  him  the  ideas  and 
impressions  of  a  given  century,  but  it  be- 
trayed, through  the  yearnings  of  its  poets, 
the  things  which  were  wanting  to  that 
century.  For  poetry,  he  says,  is  "a  living 
medal,  in  which  the  hollows  scooped  out 
in  the  stamp  are  translated  into  bosses  on 
the  surface  of  the  bronxe  or  the  gold." 
The  mission  of  literature  is  not  to  dis- 
seminate doctrine,  but  to  present  the  true 
tinder  the  form  of  the  beautiful.  In  his 
critical  essays  Vinet  has  two  objects  al- 
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ways  in  view  —  to  bring  to  light  whatever 
psychological  and  moral  truths,  general  or 
particular,  he  finds  embedded  in  the 
works  before  him,  and  to  show,  through 
the  medium  of  those  works,  the  perma- 
nence and  force,  among  all  peoples  and  in 
all  time,  of  the  same  spiritual  needs.  In 
his  preaching,  again,  he  does  not  impose 
the  Christian  doctrine  in  an  imperious 
way,  in  the  name  of  a  dogma  or  a  Church ; 
he  does  not  subjugate  by  the  force  of  his 
eloquence,  or  overawe  by  author! tativc^ 
affirmations ;  he  finds  in  the  heart  of  his 
auditors  the  starting-point  of  his  exhorta- 
tion ;  he  sets  before  them  so  true  and 
lively  a  portraiture  of  their  own  feelings, 
passions,  weaknesses,  faults,  desires,  that 
they  are  constrained  to  give  him  a  willing 
and  confiding  acquiescence.  It  is  only 
then,  when  his  insight  and  discretion  have 
won  their  hearts,  that  he  opens  out  to 
them,  in  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel,  the 
explanation  of  all  the  contradictions,  and 
the  remedy  for  all  the  miseries,  of  their 
nature.  The  sermons  and  the  **  Etudes 
Evang^liques  "  of  Vinet  fill  a  place  apart 
in  homiletic  literature.  They  are  not 
written  for  the  masses,  who  demand  fervid 
emotions  and  positive  affirmations  ;  they 
are  addressed  to  serious  spirits  and  to 
thoughtful  minds.  The  preacher  places 
himself  beside  us,  on  our  own  level,  close 
to  our  ear,  to  our  hearts ;  he  whispers  with 
us  of  himself  and  of  us  ;  and  in  this  famil- 
iar and  confidential  intercourse  he  leads 
us,  almost  without  our  knowing  it,  where 
he  will. 

And  he  leads  us  to  the  foot  of  the  cross. 
For  this  moralist  is  a  Christian  moralist. 
The  two  characters  are  in  him  indissolubly 
united.  He  finds  in  his  moral  studies  the 
demonstration  of  the  Christian  truth,  and 
without  Christianity  man  would  be  an 
enigma,  and  the  moral  law  a  chimera. 

The  elements  of  Christianity  [he  says]  lie 
deep  in  every  soul  of  man.  In  this  respect, 
Christianity,  supernatural  as  it  is  in  its  his- 
tory, is  eminently  natural.  We  have  but 
faithfully  to  question  our  own  minds  in  face 
of  the  Infinite,  and  we  are  drawn  straight  on, 
from  consequence  to  consequence,  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  Christian  religion;  and  by  this 
road  every  sincere  inauirer  must  arrive  at  a 
point  of  view,  from  which  all  the  details  of 
Christianity  will  be  seen  by  him  to  be  in  such 
perfect  harmony  with  the  needs  of  his  own  soul, 
and  with  the  first  principles  of  his  own  nature, 
that  like  Thomas  at  the  sight  of  the  stigmata, 
he  will  prostrate  himself  before  the  vision, 
and  cry,  '*  My  Lord  and  my  God." 

On    the   absolute    solidarity    between 
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Christian  morality  and  Christian  dojg;nia, 
Vinet  insists  with  almost  ofiEensive  reiter- 
ance.  One  cannot  help  asking  whether 
he  is  wise  in  so  persistently  requiring  that 
those  who  accept  the  moral  premisses, 
who  admit  that  life  should  be  a  conflict 
with  evil,  a  continuous  effort  after  that 
supreme  good  which  is  God,  shall  also 
accept  a  dogma  at  which  their  reason  re- 
coils ;  and  whether  he  does  not  run  the 
risk  of  completely  alienating  them  from 
theology  and  morality  together.  Schtfrer, 
too,  at  the  end  of  his  life,  laid  the  same 
stress  as  Vinet  on  the  contention  that 
morality  cannot  subsist  without  a  religious 
basis ;  but  while  Sch^rer  displayed  a  sort 
of  irritation  at  seeing  uubelievers  like 
himself  retaining,  by  what  seemed  to  him 
an  illogical  subterfuge,  the  moral  convic- 
tions which  it  had  cost  him  so  much  to 
sacrifice  with  the  rest,  Vinet*s  feeling  was 
of  a  wholly  dififerent  kind.  He  does  not 
seem  to  have  envied  those  who,  with 
strong  moral  convictions,  retained  their 
intellectual  liberty  and  their  theological 
independence.  I  think,  on  the  contrary, 
that  he  dreaded  for  them  an  incomplete 
conversion  to  moral  Christianity  with  the 
sacrifices  it  entails,  unless  it  were  accom- 
panied by  a  full  adhesion  to  doctrinal 
Christianity.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Christian  doctrines  were  no  doc- 
trines to  him,  no  dry,  theological  system  ; 
they  were  facts,  they  were  a  life ;  the  life 
of  Christ,  which  was  to  become  the  life  of 
every  Christian.  '*  Christianity,"  he  says, 
**is  quite  other  than  an  assemblage  of 
doctrines;  it  is  the  principle  of  a  new 
life.*'  And  if  he  urges  upon  us  that  dogma 
is  essential  to  morality,  he  urges  no  less 
that  morality  is  the  necessary  consequence 
of  dogma.  **  From  first  to  last  Christian- 
ity is  morality.  •  .  .  Religion  is  nothing 
but  morality  sown  on  the  soil  of  grace. 
...  If  the  craving  for  religion  is  to  bring 
forth  any  good  iruit,  it  must  have  the 
moral  craving  at  the  root  of  it.  .  .  •  It  is 
by  the  contact  of  this  moral  element  that 
truth  not  only  manifests  itself,  but  com- 
municates itself  to  the  soul." 

But  Vinet  did  not  content  himself  with 
reiterating  under  every  possible  form,  and 
in  all  his  writings,  the  assertion  that  Chris- 
tianity is  a  principle  of  life,  and  that  we 
must  know  it  by  its  fruits;  be  himself 
offered  in  his  own  life  the  noblest  testi- 
mony to  his  teaching.  His  life  is  the 
most  complete  and  persuasive  of  his 
works;  it  is  the  illustration  to  all  his  ser- 
mons and  all  his  books.  I  cannot  here 
undertake  to  recount  the  story  of  his  life, 
but  It  was  a  life  of  labor,  devotion,  and 


self-renunciation.  From  1817  to  1835  he 
contented  himself  with  the  humble  duties 
of  French  professor  at  the  coilige  of  B&le  ; 
and  so  sharp  was  the  struggle  with  poverty 
in  the  early  days  of  his  married  life,  that 
he  had  to  go  into  debt  even  to  furnish 
himself  with  books.  It  was  only  in  1 835, 
after  his  modesty  and  his  attachment  to 
the  work  he  was  already  doing  had  led 
him  to  refuse  invitations  to  Paris,  Mon- 
tauban,  Berne,  and  Frankfort,  that  he 
became  professor  of  literature  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  B&le;  and  in  1837  he  accepted 
a  theological  professorship  at  the  Academy 
of  Lausanne.  And  this  ofiice,  which  was 
so  dear  to  him,  he  voluntarily  resigned  in 
1844,  because  his  ecclesiastical  principles 
were  opposed  to  those  of  the  government 
in  whose  pay  it  was.  Two  years  after- 
wards he  was  simply  expelled  from  the 
chair  of  literature  which  he  had  accepted 
in  exchange  for  that  of  theology,  and,  ill 
and  almost  dying  as  he  was,  he  began, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Free  Church,  a 
new  professorial  and  pastoral  career.  To 
his  labors  as  a  professor  must  be  added 
the  reviews  he  contributed  to  various 
periodicals,  the  very  important  and  trying 
part  he  took,  by  his  articles  and  pamphlets, 
in  the  ecclesiastical  struggle,  the  numer- 
ous sermons  he  preached  at  B&le,  at 
Lausanne,  and  at  the  various  watering- 
places  to  which  he  was  driven  in  search  of 
health,  and,  finally,  that  mass  of  private 
letters  which  his  care  for  the  salvation  of 
souls  turned  into  a  sort  of  ministry  by 
correspondence.  The  same  instinctive 
pastoral  tenderness  forbade  him  to  close 
his  door  to  visitors,  however  much  his 
work  might  suffer  from  the  interruption, 
lest  he  should  be  refusing  a  helpful  word 
to  some  needy  soul.  And  these  pro- 
digious labors  were  the  labors,  be  it  re- 
membered, of  a  man  who,  from  the  age 
of  twenty-five,  had  been  condemned  by  a 
serious  malady  to  the  life  of  an  invalid, 
and  who,  from  the  age  of  forty-five,  was 
subject  for  the  few  short  years  that  re- 
mained to  him  to  continual  suffering,  as 
the  result  of  an  accident  in  which  he  had 
nearly  lost  his  life.  These  physical  suf- 
ferings were  accompanied  by  still  severer 
domestic  afflictions.  In  his  wife  he  found, 
indeed,  all  that  his  heart  could  desire; but 
the  intellectual  weakness  of  his  children 
was  a  heavy  cross  to  him,  and  the  death 
of  his  daughter  in  1839  tested  and  proved 
to  the  utmost  the  elevation  of  his  spirit 
and  his  power  of  Christian  resignation. 
His  feelings  found  expression  in  a  beau- 
tiful hymn,  of  which  I  will  cite  but  two  or 
three  verses. 
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Poarquoi  reprendre, 

O  Pirc  tendre, 
Les  biens  dont  tu  in*as  couronn^  ? 

Ce  qu*en  offrandes 

Tu  redemandes, 
Pourquoi  done  I'avais  tu  donn^  ? 
Parle,  Seigneur,  tes  oeuvres  sont  si  grandes, 
£t  mon  regard  est  si  bom^  1 

Oh  I  pour  me  rendre 

Fidile  et  tendre, 
Mon  Fire,  ne  m*6pargne  pas  I 
Sous  ton  ciseau,  divin  Sculpteur  de  I'Ame, 
Que  mon  bonheur  vole  en  eclats  I 

Tu  peux  reprendre, 

O  Pere  tendre, 
Les  biens  dont  tu  m'as  couronn^. 

Ce  qu*en  offrandes 

Tu  redemandes, 
Je  sais  pourquoi  tu  t*as  donn^ ; 
£t  le  secret  de  tes  ceuvres  si  grandes, 
S'explique  k  mon  esprit  borne. 

Amongst  the  virtues  displayed  by  Vinet 
in  this  life  of  labor  and  sacrifice,  those 
which  stand  out  the  roost  promineotly  are 
his  courage,  his  charity,  and  his  humility. 
He  had  that  roost  difficult  courage  of  all, 
the  courage  of  every  day,  and  he  showed 
it  in  his  attitude  towards  the  daily  trials 
and  sufiEerings  of  his  life ;  but  he  had  also 
the  exceptional  courage  which  is  drawn 
out  by  great  occasions,  and  which  served 
him  in  his  unflinching  struggle  against 
demagogic  tyranny  in  the  canton  of  Bile, 
or  ecclesiastical  tyranny  in  the  canton  of 
Vaud,  and  again  when,  in  obedience  to 
duty  and  conscience,  he  sacrificed  his  offi- 
cial position  to  begin,  at  his  own  personal 
risk,  a  new  career  in  the  Free  Church. 
Once  it  was  a  question  of  proclaiming 
and  defending  what  he  believed  to  be  true 
and  just,  this  mild  and  amiable  man  had 
no  lack  of  energy  or  of  daring.  He  knew 
that  the  hatred  of  evil  is  a  necessary 
form  of  the  love  of  what  is  good.  But  his 
heart  was  charity  itself.  His  generosity 
was  princely.  He  made  over  to  the  High 
School  for  girls  in  straitened  circum- 
stances the  thirteen  hundred  francs  due 
to  him  for  his  lectures  there  in  1847.  Dur- 
ing the  visits  he  was  compelled  to  make 
to  various  health  resorts,  his  constant  aim 
was  to  console  the  fellow-sufferers  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded.  But  his  rich- 
est beneficence  was  that  which  made  him 
80  lavish  of  his  time  to  all  who  needed 
him.  His  charity  took  yet  another  form 
—  that  of  humility.  "True  charity,"  he 
said,  "finds  its  way  to  the  heart  only 
through  the  openings  —  through  the 
clefts,  so  to  speak — prepared  for  it  by 
humility.  He  who  loves  has  no  difficulty  in 
humbling  himself;  where  there  is  no  hum- 1 


bling  of  oneself  there  is  no  love."  Of  his 
own  rare  humility  we  have  proof,  oot  only 
in  his  repeated  refusals  of  advantageous 
positions  for  which  he  considered  himself 
ill-qualified,  but  in  his  constant  readiness 
to  confess  himself  in  the  wrong.  His 
journal  bears  on  every  page  the  tokens  of 
this  habitual  lowliness  of  heart.  He 
writes  on  the  last  day  of  1832 :  "  Here 
closes  a  year  of  my  life,  a  year  that  cov- 
ers me  with  confusion,  a  year  in  which  I 
have  eone  back  instead  of  going  for- 
ward. Some  of  the  last  words  he  spoke 
on  his  death-bed  were  these :  "  I  ask  par- 
don of  God  and  of  man  for  the  scandal  I 
have  caused  by  my  impatience  and  my 
intolerance." 

The  practice  of  these  lowly  virtues  was 
rewarded  by  the  extraordinary  ascendancy 
he  exercised  over  those  around  him,  even 
over  the  humblest.  He  made  himself 
their  equal,  in  the  simplicity  of  love.  A 
poor  countrywoman  to  whom  he  had  de- 
voted the  whole  of  one  day  said  of  him, 
"I  spent  the  whole  day  with  him,  and  he 
never  uttered  a  word  which  could  make 
me  feel  that  I  was  his  inferior.  I  could 
have  believed  he  was  my  brother,  and  yet 
^-  such  a  great  man." 

If  I  wished  to  express  in  a  single  for- 
mula the  teaching  and  the  aim  of  Vinet's 
life,  I  should  sum  it  up  in  these  three 
words :  Love,  Truth,  and  Liberty.  Truth 
is  the  end  of  life,  the  object  of  all  our 
efforts,  our  raison  d^Strej  it  is  the  law  of 
the  universe ;  but  we  can  know  and  grasp 
it  only  by  love ;  and  love  has  no  value, 
and  renders  no  homage  to  truth,  unless 
it  is  also  free.  Hence  it  was  that  Vinet's 
intense  Christianity  made  him  intensely 
liberal,  the  champion  of  theoretic  liber- 
alism in  his  writings  and  of  practical  lib- 
erty in  his  acts. 

Vinet's  work  will  last,  precisely  because 
he  was  so  much  a  moralist,  as  well  as  a 
Christian  teacher  and  apologist ;  and  his 
influence  cannot  but  widen  more  and 
more,  even  outside  the  lands  for  which  he 
wrote  and  the  churches  which  share  his 
beliefs.  He  has  nothing  of  the  sectarian 
narrowness  of  some  Protestants ;  his 
Christianity  is  the  Christianity  of  the  Gos- 
pel ;  he  is  a  Catholic  in  the  broadest  and 
noblest  sense  of  the  word.  This  human- 
ity, this  universality  of  character,  will 
assure  him  a  cordial  welcome  and  a  solid 
appreciation  even  from  those  who  disbe- 
lieve the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  but 
who  believe  in  conscience,  and  in  the  ex- 
istence of  the  invisible  realities  which  the 
conscience  apprehends  and  reveals.  From 
the  Christian  point  of  view,  the  argument 
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on  which  Vinet  relied  in  bis  apologetics 
is  the  only  one  which  has  now  any  hold 
upon  the  minds  of  men.  The  historical 
and  philosophical  foundations  of  the 
Christian  creed  have  been  shaken  beyond 
recovery;  but  the  human  soul  has  still  the 
same  needs,  the  same  aspirations,  which 
filled  it  with  trouble  or  with  hope  at  the 
hour  of  the  Crucifixion.  Those  alone  will 
be  drawn  to  Christianity  to  whom  the 
presence  of  a  personal  God  and  the  re- 
mission of  sins  through  the  life  and  pas- 
sion of  Jesus  Christ,  are  facts  of  direct 
perception  and  experience,  not  intelligible 
to  the  reason,  but  sensible  to  the  heart. 

Vinet  simply  tried  to  render  tangible  to 
others  these  great  spiritual  facts,  which 
were  to  him  the  most  certain  of  realities, 
and  to  reproduce  in  its  most  penetrating 
and  touching  form  the  supreme  dialogue 
between  the  soul  and  God  —between  the 
soul,  famishing  for  holiness  and  truth,  and 
crying  out  without  ceasing  for  these  di- 
vine possessions  which  it  has  lost,  and 
God,  the  holy  and  the  merciful,  ever  ready 
to  reveal  himself  to  the  soul  that  seeks. 

And  if  the  Christian  finds  in  Vinet  the 
best  reason  for,  and  the  most  exquisite 
expression  of,  the  faith  that  is  in  him, 
even  those  also  to  whom  Christianity  is 
incredible,  and  who  pause  midway  on  the 
road  by  which  Vinet  would  lead  them,  will 
none  the  less  recognize  in  him  a  master  of 
the  moral  life,  a  true  pastor  of  souls,  a 
searcher  and  revealer  of  the  secret  of  hu- 
manity, its  greatness  and  its  misery.  They 
will  read  with  an  emotion  of  tenderness 
and  gratitude  the  writings  of  this  ardent 
seeker  after  truth,  who  himself  character- 
ized the  labor  of  his  life  in  terms  so  pa- 
thetically beautiful  as  these  :  — 

'*  The  truth,  moral  and  social,  is  like  an 
old  inscription  on  a  gravestone,  over  which 
everybody  passes,  going  about  his  busi- 
ness, and  which  day  by  day  becomes  more 
blurred  and  illegible,  until  some  helpful 
chisel  comes  to  deepen  the  worn  lines,  so 
that  e\*ery  passenger  must  see  and  read 
them.  This  chisel  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
little  group  of  men  who  keep  obstinately 
stooping  over  the  old  inscription,  at  the 
risk  of  being  stumbled  over  and  trodden 
down  upon  the  marble  by  the  careless 
feet  of  the  passers-by." 

Gabriel  Monod. 


From  The  Eof  lish  Illustrated 
CHRISTMAS  EVE  AT  WARWINGIE. 

BY  MARY  GAUNT. 

It  was  a  comfortable  place,  the  wide 
verandah  at  Warwingie,  a  place  much 
used  by  the  Warners  on  all  occasions, 
save  during  the  heat  of  the  day  —  but  the 
long,  hot  day  was  drawing  to  a  close  now. 
Slowly  the  sun  was  sinking  over  the  forest- 
clad  hills.  The  heat  haze  which  had  hung 
all  day  over  the  eastern  outlet  to  the  gully 
cleared,  the  far-away  blue  ranges  grew 
more  distinct,  and  the  creeper-covered 
verandah  was  once  more  a  pleasant  place 
to  lounge  in.  From  the  untidv,  half- 
reclaimed  garden,  came  the  sound  of  chil- 
dren's voices,  subdued  by  the  distance, 
and  the  gentle  lowing  of  the  milkers  in 
the  stockyard  behind  the  house.  But  no 
one  came  on  to  the  verandah  to  disturb 
Tom  Hollis  and  Bessie  Warner,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  house  —  perhaps  they 
knew  better  — and  yet  these  two  did  not 
seem  to  have  much  to  say  to  each  other. 
He  leaned  discontentedly  against  one  of 
the  posts,  moodily  staring  out  into  the  blue 
distance,  and  every  now  and  again  flicking 
his  riding  boot  with  his  whip;  but  she 
looked  happy  enough  as  she  swung  her- 
self slowly  backwards  and  forwards  in  a 
rocking-chair,  her  hands  clasped  behind 
her  head.  Such  a  pretty  girl,  oh,  such  a 
pretty  girl,  she  was  — so  dainty  and  pink 
and  white.  Her  rosy  lips  were  just  parted 
in  a  smile;  the  long,  level  beams  of  the 
setting  sun,  falling  on  her  through  the 
passion  vine,  lingered  lovingly  in  her 
golden  hair,  and  made  a  delicate  tracery 
as  of  fine  lace  work  on  her  pink  gingham 
gown.  Such  a  pretty  picture  she  made, 
rocking  slowly  backwards  and  forwards, 
thought  her  companion,  but  he  dared  not 
say  so.  And  then,  too,  it  was  so  hot  and 
so  stia  it  was  hardly  wonderful  they  were 
silent.  Silence  seemed  more  in  keeping 
with  the  quiet  evening.  They  could  not 
agree,  and  yet  they  could  not  quarrel 
openly.  He  brought  his  eyes  back  from 
the  bills  at  length  to  the  girl's  fair  face. 

''Oh,  Bessie,"  he  said  almost  in  a 
whisper,  "oh,  Bessie  —  " 

"Now,  Tom,"  she  interrupted,  "now, 
Tom,  do  be  quiet ;  whatever  is  the  good 
of  going  all  over  it  again  ?  " 

"If  you  could  only  like  me  a  little/'  he 
sighed  miserably. 

"  Like  vou  a  little  I  I  have  liked  yoo  a 
good  deal  more  than  a  little  all  my  life  — 
but  there's  where  it  is.  I  know  3*ou  a 
great  deal  too  well.  I  like  you,  oh,  yes,  I 
believe  I  may  say  I  love  you  quite  as  well 
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even  as  my  own  brothers,  but  —  marry 

Jrou,  DO  thank  you.  I  have  lived  all  my 
ife  up  here  at  Warwingie,  up  among  the 
hills,  and  Vm  just  tired  of  the  monotony  of 
it  Nothing  ever  happens,  nothing  ever 
will  happen,  I  suppose ;  it\s  most  horribly 
unexciting;  but  anyhow  I  don't  see  as  Vd 
better  matters  by  going  and  living  alone 
with  you  at  Tuppoo,  even  if  you*d  take 
me  on  such  terms,  which,  of  course,  you 
wouldn't." 

*'  You  know  I  would,"  be  said  drearily. 

**  Don't  be  so  foolish,  Tom  Hollis,"said 
Bessie  sharply,  rocking  away  faster  than 
ever.  '*  You  know  vou  wouldn't  do  any 
such  thing.  You'd  despise  yourself  if  you 
did.  Why  don't  you  despise  me?  I'm 
sure  I'm  showing  myself  in  an  extremely 
disagreeable  light  for  your  benefit." 

'*  Hut  I  know  you,  you  see.  I  know  you 
so  thoroughly,"  be  said ;  **and  I'd  give  -<- 
rdgive " 

*'  There,  for  goodness'  sake,  stop,  and 
let's  hear  no  more  of  it.  I  can't  and  won't 
marry  you  —  it'd  be  too  slow.  I  don't 
want  to  live  on  the  other  side  of  the  ranges 
ail  the  rest  of  my  life.  If  I've  got  to  live 
here  at  all,  this  is  the  nicest  side,  and  I've 
Lydia  and  the  children  for  company,  to 
say  nothing  of  papa  and  the  bCys  —  be- 
sides, you'll  come  over  sometimes." 

"  I  shan't,"  he  said  sullenly,  "  I  shan't. 
If  you  don't  take  me,  I'll  not  come  here  to 
be  made  a  fool  of.    I  shan't  come  again." 

*'  Don't  talk  nonsense,"  she  said  calmly ; 
''you  will;  you'll  forget  all  this  rubbish, 
and  be  my  own  dear  old  Tom  again.  I 
should  miss  you  so  dreadfully  if  I  didn't 
see  you  three  or  four  times  a  week." 

A  gleam  of  hope  flashed  into  his  sad 
brown  eyes,  and  passionate  words  of  love 
and  tenderness  trembled  on  his  lips,  but, 
for  once  in  his  love-making,  he  was  wise, 
and  turning,  gazed  silently  down  the  gully 
again.  She  would  miss  him  —  very  well 
then,  she  should ;  he  would  go  away,  and 
not  come  back  for  a  month  at  least.  The 
only  fear  was  lest  in  the  mean  time  some 
one  else  might  not  woo  and  win  her. 
Those  brothers  of  hers  were  always  bring- 
ing some  fellow  to  the  house.    However 

'  A  bell  inside  rang  furiously,  and 
five  boys  and  girls,  ranging  between  the 
ages  ot  twelve  and  three,  came  racing  in 
from  all  corners  of  the  garden.  Bessie 
rose  from  her  chair,  and  shook  out  her 
skirts. 

"That's  tea,"  she  said;  "you  won't 
mind  a  nursery  tea  with  the  children,  will 
you  ?  Lydia  and  I  always  have  it  when 
papa's  away.  The  Campbell  girls  are 
here  too.    Harry,  you  know,  is  very  much 
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in  love  with  Dora,  and  like  a  good  sister, 
I'm  helping  on  the  match.  Aren't  you 
coming?" 

He  had  intended  to  decline,  but  she  put 
her  hand  on  his  arm  in  the  old  familiar 
way,  and  he  weakly  gave  in. 

"  Aren't  you  dull,  all  you  women  alone  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  No,  sir,  of  course  not ;  besides,  they'll 
all  be  home  to-morrow  for  Christmas." 

"  They're  at  Kara,  aren't  they?" 

"  Yes,  that  bothering  old  Wilson  always 
has  a  muster  at  the  most  inconvenient 
times.  They  want  to  be  home,  of  course, 
so  they've  taken  every  man  on  the  place 
to  help.  Dick  at  the  mature  age  of  ten  is 
our  sole  male  protector." 

"They  can't  be  back  to-morrow, 
though  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes;  they're  bound  to  be  here 
pretty  early,  too.  It's  Christmas  day,  you 
know  —  at  least  Why,    what    was 

that  ?  " 

She  paused  on  the  doorstep  and  lis- 
tened. 

"  Some  one  coming  into  the  yard,"  said 
Hollis.  "They  must  have  got  away 
earlier  than  they  expected." 

'•No  — they " 

A  sharp  cry  —  an  exclamation  of  fear 
and  terror,  and  men's  voices  raised,  loud 
and  peremptory. 

"That's  not "  began  Bessie,  but 

Hollis  pushed  past  her  into  the  house.  It 
was  a  bush  house  built  in  the  usual  prim- 
itive style  of  bush  architecture,  with  all 
the  rooms  opening  one  into  the  other  and 
dispensing  with  passages  altogether.  The 
dining-room,  a  big,  sparsely  furnished 
room,  had  doors  both  front  and  back,  and 
looked  on  the  yard  behind  as  well  as  on 
the  garden.  The  table  was  laid  for  a 
substantial  tea.  Mrs.  Warner,  Bessie's 
stepmother,  a  good-looking  woman  of 
thirty,  was  at  the  head  of  the  table  with 
the  tea-pot  in  her  hand,  but  the  children 
had  left  their  places  and  clustered  round 
her;  two  other  girls  of  sixteen  and  eigh- 
teen were  clinging  to  one  another  in  a 
corner,  and  two  women  servants,  raw  Irish 
emigrants,  were  peering  curiously  out  into 
the  yard  where  half-a-dozen  horses  and 
men  were  now  standing.  The  cook,  an 
old  assigned  servant,  had  taken  in  the  sit- 
uation at  once,  had  made  for  the  dining- 
room  followed  by  the  other  two,  and  was 
now  sitting  in  the  armchair,  her  apron 
over  her  head,  beating  the  ground  with 
her  feet. 

Hollis  saw  it  all  at  a  glance  —  the  big 
dining-room,  the  frightened  women,  the 
silent  children,  the  sunlit  yard  beyond,  the 
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hand  tremble  ;  **  that  is  why  I  don't  want 
to  anger  them.  They  have  made  vou  re- 
sponsible, and  I'm  afraid  —  I'm  afraid  to 
leave.  Doa't  you  think  they'll  go  in  an 
hour  or  two  —  just  take  what  they  want 
and  go  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't,"  he  said.  "  They  are  in 
for  a  drinking  bout  now,  and  Goa  knows 
what  they'll  do  before  it's  ended.  Dar- 
ling, for  your  own  sake  —  for  the  sake  of 
the  others,  for  my  sake  even  —  you  must 
risk  it  and  get  away  if  you  can.  We  ought 
to  have  help  before  midnight." 

"Bessie,"  said  Mrs.  Warner,  "come 
and  help  me  to  put  the  two  little  ones  to 
bed.  Mr.  —  1  beg  his  pardon  — Captain 
Mopoke  says  he  doesn't  mind." 

"  None  of  your  larks  now,  missis,"  said 
the  Mopoke;  "you  jest  mind  what  yer 
about,  or  I'll  let  daylight  into  yer  galland 
defender  there." 

"That's  the  way,"  whispered  Mollis 
tenderly ;  "  go  now  —  go,  dear." 

She  lifted  his  hand  to  her  breast  in  the 
obscurity,  and  stooping,  laid  her  face 
against  it. 

"My  darling,"  he  said  passionately, 
**God  bless  you,  my  darling;  it  will  be  all 
right,  I  know.  And  remember,  dear  — 
you  won't  be  angry  —  remember,  I  have 
loved  you  so.  I  think  I  have  always  loved 
you,  Bessie," 

The  men  round  the  table  were  in  high 
good  humor,  joking  with  each  other  and 
the  two  Irish  servants,  who  were  begin- 
ning to  think  that  being  stuck  up  was  not 
so  terrible  after  all,  while  the  cook  took 
her  apron  from  her  face  and  joined  in  the 
chafiE.  Mollis  was  thankful  for  it.  It  en- 
abled him  to  say  what  he  had  to  say  un- 
observed, for  even  his  guard,  feeling  sure 
of  him,  gave  more  heed  to  his  comrades' 
sayings  and  doings.  Mis  broken  wrist 
made  him  feel  sick  and  faint,  and  it  was 
only  by  a  strong  efiEort  of  will  he  kept  his 
senses  at  all.  If  only  he  could  see  Bessie 
safe  out  of  it ! 

"Go,  dear,"  he  whispered  again,  "go  to 
Mrs.  Warner," 

"Tom,"  she  whispered,  her  face  still 
against  his  hand,  "1  love  you,  Tom.  I 
did  not  know  it  this  afternoon,  but  I  do 
now.     I  love  you,  I  love  you." 

"  Bessie  1 "  Mrs.  Warner's  voice 
sounded  imperative.  "Are  you  never 
coming?" 

"  God  bless  you,  my  darling  I " 

Me  pushed  her  gently  from  htm,  but  at 
the  bedroom  door,  where  her  stepmother 
stood  waiting  for  her,  she  looked  back 
into  the  dimly  lighted  room.  The  light 
from  the  two  candles  shone  on  the  bush- 
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rangers'  faces,  gleamed  on  the  pistol  bar- 
rels in  their  belts,  on  the  dainty  china,  the 
glass,  and  the  silver,  but  all  the  rest  of  the 
room  was  in  gloom.  She  knew  the  other 
women  were  there,  knew  the  children  were 
there  —  they  were  dimly  discernible  in 
the  corners.  She  could  even  see  Mollis, 
but  when  she  looked  again  the  candles 
stretched  out  in  long  beams  which  reached 
her  eyes  and  blinded  her,  and  she  turned 
away  to  wipe  away  her  tears. 

"Now  then,  Bessie,"  said  her  step- 
mother, "  go  dear  —  quick,  quick.  You'll 
never  be  missed  in  the  dark,  and  111  light 
plenty  of  candles  now,  and  dazzle  the  Mo- 
poke.   Go,  Bessie,  go." 

There  was  no  time  for  words.  They 
were  very  fond  of  one  another,  those  two 
—  fonder  than  women  in  their  position 
often  are  — and  Lydia  Warner  drew  her 
husband's  daughter  towards  her  and  kissed 
her  tenderly. 

"Everything  depends  on  you,  Bessie," 
she  said,  with  a  break  in  her  voice,  and 
then  she  opened  the  long  French  window 
of  her  bedroom,  and  Bessie  stepped  out- 
side, and  the  door  was  softly  shut  behind 
her. 

It  was  very  dark  now,  very  dark  indeed, 
and  very  still.  Quite  plainly  she  could 
hear  the  voices  and  laughter  within,  and 
she  stood  still  on  the  verandah  for  a  mo- 
ment to  collect  her  thoughts  and  let  her 
eyes  get  accustomed  to  the  gloom.  It  was 
a  perfect  summer's  night,  hot  and  still  — 
not  a  breath  of  wind  stirred  the  leaves  on 
the  trees.  Far  away  from  the  reed  beds 
at  the  bottom  of  the  gully  came  the  mourn- 
ful wail  of  the  curlews,  and  the  whimper 
of  the  dingoes  rose  over  the  ranges. 
Overhead  in  the  velvety  sky  the  stars  hung 
low  like  points  of  gold.  It  was  so  peace- 
ful, so  calm  this  glorious  summer's  night, 
this  eve  of  the  great  festival  which  should 
bring  to  all  men  good  tidings  of  peace  and 
joy.  Could  it  possibly  be  that  murder  and 
rapine  were  abroad  on  such  a  night  as 
this?  Could  it  possibly  be  that  those 
nearest  and  dearest  to  her  were  in  deadly 
danger? 

It  was  seven  miles,  at  the  very  least,  to 
Tin-pot  Gully,  or  as  it  was  beginning  to 
be  called,  Toroke  —  seven  miles  round  by 
the  road,  though  it  was  only  three  across 
the  ranges.  But  then  she  did  not  know 
the  way  across  the  ranges,  the  brush  was 
dense  and  close,  there  was  no  track,  and 
she  might  easily  be  lost  for  a  week  there. 
The  only  alternative  was  the  road,  and  it 
would  take  her  two  hours  at  least  to  walk, 
and  what  might  not  happen  in  two  hours? 
She  could  dimly  see  the  buildings  in  the 
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looked  the  man  straight  ia  the  face,  aod 
she  was  very  pretty. 

He  told  her  so  with  a  coarse  oath  that 
sent  the  shamed  blood  to  her  face,  and 
then  crossed  the  room  and  spoke  to  the 
other  man. 

They  whispered  for  a  moment,  and  then 
curtly  told  the  women  they  intended  to 
hold  Hollis  surety  for  them.  If  any  one 
attempted  to  escape,  they  would,  they 
said,  *'  take  it  out  of  his  skin."  Then  one 
rejoined  his  comrades  while  the  other 
lolled  against  the  doorpost,  his  pistol  in 
his  hand. 

Lydia  Warner  crossed  the  room  and 
gathered  her  baby  in  her  arms,  and  Bessie 
stepped  to  Hollis'*s  side. 

••Oh,  Tom,"  she  whispered,  "oh, 
Tom " 

'•Hush,  dear,  hush  —  here  they  come." 

They  came  trooping  in  with  coarse 
jokes  and  rough  horseplay,  bearing  with 
them  spoils  from  Lydia  Warner's  well- 
filled  store-room,  among  them  an  unopened 
case  of  battle-axe  brandy.  This  was  the 
centre  of  attraction.  For  a  moment  even 
the  man  on  guard,  craning  his  neck  to 
watch,  as  the  leader  of  the  gang,  the  man 
they  called  the  Mopoke,  produced  a  chisel 
ancf  a  hammer  and  proceeded  to  open  It. 

Their  prisoners  took  the  opportunity  to 
whisper  together,  Mrs.  Warner  joining 
her  stepdaughter  and  Hollis. 

••  What  can  we  do,  Tom,  oh,  what  can 
we  do?  They  are  beginning  to  drink  now, 
and " 

••  Slip  away  if  you  can,  you  and  Bessie." 

*•  No,  no,  they  will  shoot  you  —  besides, 
we  can't" 

Bessie  was  binding  up  his  wrist,  and 
Mrs.  Warner  bending  over  it  seemed  to 
be  giving  her  advice.  The  bushrangers 
had  opened  the  case  and  were  knocking 
off  the  heads  of  the  bottles  and  drinking 
the  brandy  out  of  the  teacups,  but  the 
Mopoke  looked  over  his  shoulder  almost 
as  if  he  had  heard  them,  and  briefly  re- 
minded them  that  he  held  Hollis  respon- 
sible, and  if  any  of  them  **  sneaked  off" 
he'd  shoot  Hollis  ''an'  make  no  bones 
about  it,  for  we  ain't  a-come  here  to  be 
lagged." 

** Nevertheless,"  muttered  Hollis,  "one 
of  you  must  go  —  Bessie,  I  think.  They'll 
be  mad  with  drink  soon,  and  once  drink's 
in  them  there's  no  knowing  what  they'll 
do  to  any  of  us  —  go,  dear,  go " 

••I  can't,  I  can't."  The  girl's  hands 
were  trembling  as  she  bound  her  handker- 
chief round  his  wrist,  and  the  tears  were 
in  her  eyes.  •*  Creep  away  to  safety  and 
leave  him  to  die  "  —  how  could  she  ? 


He  said  again,  ••  Go,  Bessie,  go,  they 'J) 
never  miss  you  ;  it's  reallv  our  only  chance 
—  you  don't  know  what  they'll  do'  by-and- 
by." 

••  Lydia,  you  go."  Bessie  slipped  her 
hand  into  Hollis's  uninjured  one  and  held 
it  tight.  Even  in  his  anxiety  and  misery 
he  felt  in  her  clasp,  he  read  in  her  eyes,  a 
something  that  had  not  been  there  half  an 
hour  ago.  Oh,  to  be  safe  once  more,  to 
be  free  to  woo  and  win  her ! 

••  I  can't  leave  the  children,"  said  Mrs. 
Warner ;  ••  the  Campbell  girls  are  no 
good,  and  besides,  Tom  wants  you  to  go, 
don't  you,  Tom  ?  " 

He  nodded.  It  was  true  enough ;  he 
was  wild  with  anxiety  to  get  her  awav» 
He  would  risk  his  life  gladly  —  thankfully 
lay  it  down  if  only  he  could  be  assured 
that  Bessie  was  across  the  ranges  safe  in 
the  commissioner's  camp  at  Tin-pot  Gully^ 
and  for  the  other  women,  their  danger 
would  be  the  same  whether  she  went  or 
stayed. 

Bessie  clasped  his  hand  tighter  and 
leaned  her  face  against  his  arm  for  one 
brief  second  while  her  stepmother  went 
on. 

•*As  soon  as  it's  dark  slip  out,  and  I 
must  try  and  keep  them  amused.  Dora 
can  sing  a  little  and  I  can  play.  Go 
straight  across  the  ranges,  and  if — and  if 
—  I  mean,  tell  your  father.  Oh,  Bessie 
dear,  make  haste." 

She  left  them  and  joined  the  others, 
pausing  a  moment  like  a  brave  woman  to 
speak  to  the  leader  of  the  band,  and  so 
give  Bessie  a  chance  of  a  last  word  with 
Hollis. 

The  sun  had  gone  down  now  and  dark- 
ness had  fallen.  The  room  was  wrapped 
in  gloom,  and  Bessie  mechanically  watched 
her  stepmother  draw  down  the  blinds  and 
lij^ht  a  couple  of  candles  on  the  table, 
which,  while  they  illuminated  the  circle 
of  bushrangers  only  threw  into  deeper 
darkness  the  corners  of  the  room. 

**  You  will  go,  dear,"  muttered  Hollis, 
'Mf  onlv  for  the  sake  of  that  plucky 
woman." 

"  I  will  do  what  you  tell  me,"  she  whis- 
pered. "  I  can't  bear  to  leave  you,  Tom ; 
if  they  should  find  out  they  will  kill  you. 
Oh,  Tom,  Tom." 

"They  won't  find. out,"  he  said  sooth- 
ingly. ''They  haven't  counted  you,  nor 
noticed  you  much  yet.  And  Mrs.  Warner 
is  wonderfully  plucky.  You  ought  to  try 
and  save  her  and  those  girls.  Bessie,  you 
don't  know  what  fiends  those  men  can 
be," 
"  Yes  I  do,"  she  said,  and  he  felt  hei 
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lor  the  black,  though  he  planged  and 
snorted  for  a  moment,  soon  settled  down 
into  a  rough  canter  towards  the  main  road. 
It  was  not  easy  going  on  the  run,  and 
even  when  she  reached  the  road  it  was  not 
much  better,  for  it  was  only  a  bush  road 
unreclaimed,  full  of  stones  and  stumps  and 
holes,  while  the  heavy  bush  on  either 
side  made  it  so  dark  there  was  very  little 
chance  of  seeing  the  danger.  Lucky  for 
the  girl  she  was  a  good  horsewoman.  She 
kept  urging  her  horse  on,  and  he  re- 
sponded gallantly,  but  more  than  once  he 
stumbled,  and  had  she  not  had  an  excellent 
seat  she  must  have  fallen.  But  he  picked 
himself  up  sturdily  and  pushed  on.  Good 
horse,  brave  horse,  it  canH  be  more  than 
four  miles  now.  On  either  side  stood  the 
tall  trees  dimly  outlined  against  the  dark 
sky,  and  the  Southern  Cross  —  the  great 
constellation  of  Australasian  skies  —  hung 
right  in  front  of  her.  She  caught  sight 
of  it  the  moment  she  turned  into  the  road. 
It  was  there  every  night  of  the  year  of 
course,  but  looking  straight  at  the  golden 
stars  it  seemed  to  Bessie  it  had  been  sent 
to  her  this  Chrisimas  eve  to  comfort  and 
encourage  her  —  a  sign  and  a  token  that 
all  would  be  well  with  her  and  hers. 

Then  she  heard  sounds  of  voices  ahead 
and  the  gleam  of  a  fire, and  she  drew  rein 
smartly.  No  one  would  she  trust,  no  one 
dared  she  trust  save  the  commissioner  at 
Toroke,  and  who  would  these  people  be 
camped  by  the  roadside?  The  district 
had  a  bad  name,  the  times  were  troubled, 
and  a  helpless  woman  might  well  be  ex- 
cused for  pausing;  but  she  had  no  time 
to  waste,  she  must  take  all  risks,  and  she 
brought  her  reins  down  smartly  across  her 
horse's  neck,  and  he  started  forward  at  a 
gallop.  There  was  a  shout  and  a  curse, 
and  she  saw  three  figures  start  up  round 
the  fire,  and  then  she  found  bullocks  ris- 
ing up  all  round  her,  and  knew  that  she 
had  come  on  a  bullock  driver's  camp.  A 
regular  volley  of  curses  burst  on  her  as 
she  scattered  the  bullocks  in  all  direc- 
tions, but  she  dared  not  stop -«  how  could 
she  trust  herself  to  men  like  these  ?  —  and 
faster  and  faster  she  urged  her  horse  for- 
ward. He  stumbled  more  than  once  in 
the  rough  roadway,  but  at  last  the  sound 
of  voices  died  away,  and  looking  back  the 
fire  was  but  a  bright  speck  in  the  dark- 
ness. On  again,  up  a  steep  hill  where 
for  very  pity's  sake  she  must  needs  draw 
rein  and  let  her  horse  pick  his  way  care- 
fully, up  and  up,  till  after  what  seemed  in- 
terminable now  she  found  herself  on  top 
of  the  ridge  overlooking  Tin-pot  Gully. 
The  gully  was  but  a  narrow  cleft  among 
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the  surrounding  ranges,  where  in  winter 
flowed  a  creek  the  banks  of  which  had 
proved  wonderfully  rich  in  gold,  and  the 
rush  had  been  proportionately  great.     It 
had  been  a  pretty  creek  a  year  ago,  trick- 
ling down  amidst  ferns  and  creeper-cov- 
ered  rocks,  and  so  lonely  that  only  an 
occasional   boundary  rider  in   search   of 
stray  cattle  had  visited  it;  but  now  it  was 
swarming  with   life,  and  was  reduced  to 
the  dull  dead  level  of  an  ordinary  diggers' 
camp.    The  tall  forest  trees  had  been  cut 
down,  and  only  their  blackened  stumps 
were  left;  the  dainty  ferns  and  grasses 
and  creepers  had  all  disappeared  before 
the  pick  and  shovel,  and  rough  windlasses, 
whips,  and  heaps  of  yellow  earth  marked 
the  claims,  while  along  the  banks  of  the 
creek,  now  a  mere  muddy  trickle,  stood 
the    implements    of    the    diggers'    craft, 
cradle  and  tub,  and  even  here  and  there  a 
puddling  machine.     The  diggers'  dwell- 
ings, tents  and  slab-huts,  and  mere  mia- 
mias  of  bark  and  branches,  were  dotted 
up  the  hillsides  wherever  they  could  get 
a  foothold,  and  of  course  as  dose  to  their 
claims  as  possible.  There  was  no  method, 
no  order ;  each  man  built  how  he  pleased 
and  where  he  pleased ;  even  the  main  road 
wound  in  and  out  between  the  shafts,  and 
its  claims  to    be  considered   permanent 
were  only  just  beginning   to   be  recog- 
nized. 

The  government  camp  was  on  a  little 
flattened  eminence  overlooking  the  em- 
bryo township.  They  were  all  .ilike,  those 
police  camps  of  early  gold-field  days. 
The  flagstan  from  which  floated  the  union 
jack,  the  emblem  of  law  and  order,  was 
planted  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  plainly 
visible  in  the  mining  camp.  Opposite  it 
stood  the  commissioner's  tents,  his  office, 
his  sitting-room,  his  bed  tent,  his  clerk's 
tent,  comfortable  and  even  luxurious  for 
that  time  and  place,  for  they  were  as  a 
rule  floored  with  hard  wood  and  lined  with 
baize ;  just  behind  was  the  gold  tent,  over 
which  the  sentries  stood  guard  day  and 
night,  and  behind  it  again  were  the  men's 
quarters  and  the  horses' stables.  Down 
the  creek,  men  of  every  rank  were  gath- 
ered together  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  the  diggers'  camp  was  untidy, 
frowsy,  and  unkempt,  but  here  on  the  bill 
the  commissioner  reigned,  and  law  and 
order  ruled  supreme. 

There  was  a  blaze  of  light  from  the 
Miners'  Arms  —  the  tumble-^own  shanty, 
half  of  bark  and  half  of  canvas,  where  the 
diggers  assembled  every  night  —  and  a 
crowd  of  men  were  at  the  door  lustily 
shouting  the  chorus  of  a  sea-song.     Hera 
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was  help  in  plenty,  but  she  dared  not  trust 
them,  aod  galloped  on  across  the  creek, 
dry  DOW  in  the  middle  of  summer,  and  up 
the  hill  again  towards  the  tents  of  the  po- 
lice camp  which  gleamed  white  against  the 
dark  hillside.  A  sentry  started  up  and 
challenged  her  as  she  passed  the  gold 
tent,  but  she  paid  no  heed,  and  the  next 
moment  she  had  slipped  ofiE  her  horse  and 
was  standing  panting  and  breathless  in 
the  open  door  of  the  commissioner's  tent. 
The  light  from  the  colza-oil  lamps  fell  full 
on  her  white  face,  on  her  golden  hair 
streaming  over  her  shoulders,  and  on  her 
dainty  pink  gown,  somewhat  torn  and 
soiled  now.  Three  young  men  were 
seated  at  the  dinner-table,  two  of  them  in 
the  uniform  of  gold  commissioners  —  the 
braided  undress  coat  of  a  cavalry  officer 
^and  all  three  sprang  to  their  feet. 

"Oh,  Captain  Cartwright,"  she  panted, 
'*they  have — stuck  up  Warwingie,  and 
they're  going  to  shoot  Tom  Mollis." 

"What?" 

But  before  she  had  time  to  explain,  one 
man  —  she  recognized  him  as  the  com- 
missioner from  the  Indigo  Valley  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ranges  —  had  forced  on 
her  a  glass  of  wine,  and  while  Captain 
Cartwright  was  shouting  orders  to  his 
troopers,  he  drew  from  her  the  whole  story. 

••  We'll  have  to  be  careful,  Cartwright," 
he  said,  when  five  minutes  later  they  were 
riding  over  the  ranges  at  the  head  of  ten 
stalwart  troopers.  "  It  appears  Hollis  is 
surety  for  the  lot,  but  he  insisted  on  Bes- 
sie Warner  making  her  escape  at  all  risks. 
He  is  a  plucky  fellow,  HoIIis,  but  it  was 
the  only  thing  to  do.  If  they'd  been  let 
alone  all  night  —  well,  when  they're  sober 
I  wouldn't  trust  'em,  and  when  they're 
drunk  they're' fiends  incarnate.  Close  up, 
men,  close  up  a  little  to  the  right,  ser- 
geant, and  we'll  dismount  before  we  come 
to  the  stockyards." 

They  rode  across  the  ranges,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  the  house  came  into  view, 
ablaze  with  light,  and  the  troopers  crept 
round  it.  Then  when  they  were  all  as- 
sembled Captain  Cartwright  with  his 
revolver  in  his  hand  stepped  on  to  the 
verandab'^od  piMlaed ppen  thesdoor,  while 
Bright,  the  commissioner  from  the  Indigo, 
entered  a\  the  other  side. 

"Bail  up,  throw  up  your  hands  now,  or 
I'll  shoot  every  man  jack  of  you." 

It  was  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half  since 
Bessie  had  left,  but  the  bushrangers  were 
still  round  the  table.  The  dainty  china 
was  all  smashed  and  broken,  and  the  men 
were  throwing  cups  and  glasses  at  one 
another  in  very  wantonness.    There  was  I 


no  one  on  guard  now,  and  the  women 
were  huddled  together  terrified  in  one 
corner,  while  still  against  the  wall  leaned 
Hollis  exactlv  where  Bessie  had  left  him. 

"  Hurrah  1"  he  shouted  as  bis  glance 
met  the  commissioner's,  and  hardly  had 
the  word  left  his  lips  when  the  Mopoke 
turned,  raised  his  pistol,  and  shot  him 
right  in  the  chest.  He  slipped  to  the  floor 
with  a  great  singing  in  his  ears,  and  when 
he  came  back  to  consciousness  again 
young  Bright  was  standing  over  liim 
holding  a  glass  of  brandy  to  his  lips,  and 
Mrs.  Warner  had  her  arm  beneath  his 
head. 

"  Better,  old  chap,  eh  ? "  said  Bright 
cheerily.  "  The  Mopoke  made  a  mistake 
this  time,  for  Cartwright  shot  him  like  a 
dog,  and  the  others  will  renew  their  ac- 
quaintance with  her  Majesty's  jails." 

"  Bessie,  Bessie,  where  is  Bessie  ?  If  I 
can  only  live  till  she  comes  1 " 

"  Of  course  you  will.  What  nonsense  I 
Cartwright's  going  to  bring  her  back  with 
him." 

"  It's  all  up  with  me,  old  man,  he  gasped, 
"  I  know.  But  we've  come  out  much  bet- 
ter than  I  expected,  and — and  —  if  I 
don't  see  —  Bessie  —  you  must  tell  her  — 
it  was  worth  it.  Poor  little  Bessie,  she 
said  —  she  loved  me  —  it  was  only  a  pass- 
ing fancy  —  I  hope  —  I  think  —  " 

His  eyes  closed  wearily,  and  Bright 
touched  Mrs.  Warner's  shoulder. 

"  Put  a  pillow  under  his  head,"  he  said, 
"  and  —  oh,  here's  Miss  Bessie." 

No  one  asked  how  she  had  come  so 
soon — only  her  stepmother  silently  re- 
signed her  place  to  her.  Hollis  seemed 
just  conscious  of  her  presence,  but  he 
was  almost  past  speech,  and  they  watched 
him  silently.  The  doctor  came,  and  shook 
his  head. 

"  A  very  short  time  now,"  he  said.  Ten 
o'clock,  eleven  o'clock;  the  moon  had 
risen  over  the  hills,  the  midsummer  moon, 
and  all  the  garden  was  bathed  in  the  white 
light.  They  had  opened  the  windows  and 
drawn  up  the  blinds  to  give  him  more  air, 
but  it  was  very  near  now  —  very  near  in- 
deed—  only  a  matter  of  minutes.  The 
clock  on  the  mantelshelf  struck  midnight, 
and  he  opened  his  eyes.  He  could  see 
through  the  open  door  right  away  down 
the  gully,  just  as  he  had  seen  that  after- 
noon. 

"  How  lovely  it  is,"  he  said.  "  Bessie, 
kiss  me,  Bessie,  I^-was  that  twelve 
o'clock?  It  is  Christmas  day  then.  I 
wish  3'ou  many  happy  Christmases,  Bes- 
sie.   Darli  ns:  —  don't  % 


ng 
worth  it.    Good-bye." 


you  grieve  —  it  was 
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From  Tbo  Nineteenth  Century. 
.    BIRDS. 

There  are  something  under  four  hun- 
dred species  of  birds  resident  in  or  visi- 
tants, more  or  less  regular,  to  the  British 
Isles,  and  this  number  is  less  likely  to 
increase  than  to  diminish  as  the  popula- 
tion becomes  more  dense.  The  wealth  of 
woodland  and  uncultivated  demesne  which 
surround  many  of  the  homes  of  our  landed 
gentry  offers  a  convenient  object  of  in- 
vective to  the  land  reformer  and  of  un- 
kindly comment  to  the  socialist,  but  the 
naturalist  delights  in  it,  for  it  eives  a 
shelter  to  many  an  interesting  tribe  that 
would  otherwise  long  since  have  been 
killed  out,  and  tempts  others  to  linger  that 
might  hurry  on  to  other  lands.  Yet  these 
sylvan  shades  screen  many  a  senseless  act 
of  bloodshed,  whereby  numbers  of  rare 
and  beautiful  creatures  pay  the  penalty  of 
their  resemblance  to  others  really  hurtful 
to  game,  or  fall  victims  to  naturalists  of 
that  class  which  pursues  a  bird  to  the 
death  with  bloodtbirstiness  proportioned 
to  its  scarcity.  It  is  a  common  complaint 
that  gamekeepers  include  in  their  list  of 
vermin  many  birds  that  are  absolutely 
guiltless  of  injury  to  game  ;  no  doubt  that 
18  true,  *'  and  pity  *tis  'tis  true  ; "  but  who 
is  the  real  culprit?  Not  the  gamekeeper ; 
he  is  but  a  servant,  and  holds  his  place 
only  so  long  as  he  does  his  master's 
pleasure.  He  is  possessed  of  traditions 
as  to  the  injurious  habits  of  certain  ani- 
mals ;  they  are  a  matter  of  faith  with  him, 
and  so  long  as  he  believes  them  he  will 
feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  protect  his  master's 
property.  He  does  it  quite  openly,  and 
takes  a  pride  in  the  grisly  display  of 
corpses  hanging  on  the  back  wall  of  the 
kennel.  The  true  barbarian  is  the  master 
who  permits  the  massacre ;  the  root  of  the 
evil  is  his  unpardonable  ignorance.  Not 
indifference,  mark  you,  for  very  few  coun- 
try gentlemen  are  indifferent  to  things 
concerning  the  kingdom  of  field  sports  — 
It  will  be  a  bad  day  for  their  class  {pace 
Mr.  Wordsworth)  should  they  ever  become 
so  —  it  is  sheer  ignorance.  Ask  each  of 
the  first  twenty  squires  you  meet  to  name 
to  you,  out  of  the  four  hundred  British 
birds,  one  hundred  that  he  knows  by  sight. 
Very  likely  not  one  of  them  will  be  able  to 
do  so,  still  less  tell  you  anything  about 
their  habits.  Gamekeepers  the  culprits  1 
Often  and  often  has  my  blood  boiled  to 
see  a  poor  owl,  disturbed  by  the  line  of 
beaters  and  dazzled  by  the  daylight,  float 
noiselessly  towards  the  forward  guns  to  be 
knocked  over  by  a  cigarette-smoking  bi- 
ped who  perhaps  never  has  done  so  much 


good  to  his  fellow-creatures  as  his  victim 
has  in  many  a  night's  mouse-hunting. 

Now  what  is  the  story  revealed  by  im- 
partial inquiry  into  the  charge  made 
against  the  owl's  character?  It  happens 
that  it  is  as  simple  a  matter  to  analyze  his 
diet  as  if  the  various  articles  composing 
it  were  set  forth  in  a  printed  menu;  for 
the  owl,  like  other  birds  of  prey,  has  the 
power  of  disgorging  the  indigestible  parts 
of  his  food  in  what  are  called  pelts  or  pel- 
lets. A  writer  in  the  Saturday  Review 
lately  explained  how  Or.  Altum,a  German 
naturalist,  has  been  at  praiseworthy  pains 
in  examining  these  pelts,  and  the  facts 
revealed  by  him  should  once  and  for  all  , 
remove  all  doubts  as  to,  not  only  the 
harmless,  but  the  useful  habits  of  the  owl. 
The  tawny  owl  {Strix  stridula)  is  the 
species  that  bears  the  worst  character  for 
poaching;  in  210  pelts  of  this  bird  Dr. 
Altum  found  the  remains  of  i  stoat  (mark 
that,  keeper!),  6  rats,  371  mice, 48  moles, 
18  small  birds,  and  many  beetles  and  cock- 
chafers. Again,  706  pelts  of  the  barn 
owl  produced  16  bats,  3  rats,  2,520  mice, 
I  mole,  and  22  small  birds. 

Very  creditable  to  the  owls,  it  may  be 
said ;  but  at  what  time  of  year  was  this 
analysis  made?  Unless  it  was  in  June, 
when  the  young  pheasants  and  partridges 
were  about,  it  is  worthless ;  because  the 
owl  who  will  take  a  sparrow  will  not  dis- 
dain a  young  pheasant.  Probably  not,  if 
he  gets  the  chance  ;  but  the  owl  feeds  only 
by  night,  when  every  young  game-bird  is 
safe  under  his  mother's  feathers. 

I  venture  to  commend  this  simple  expe- 
riment to  the  attention  of  those  who  can 
hardly  be  numbered  among  the  disciples 
of  the  Goddess  of  Intellect  so  long  as 
they  senselessly  persecute  •  her  chosen 
bird. 

Surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that 
the  day  may  come  when  the  true  sports- 
man will  not  be  estimated  only  by  the  per- 
centage of  rocketers  he  can  '*tear  from 
the  skies  "or  the  number  of  driven  grouse 
he  can  pile  around  his  box ;  when  wood- 
craft shall  be  required  to  consist  of  more 
than  thp  art  of  destruction  and  to  include 
some  knowledge  of  the  wild  animals  met 
with  in  a  day's  shooting.  The  mere 
pleasure  derived  from  sport  mifSt  be  in- 
finitely enhanced  to  one  like  the  late 
Charles  St.  John,  to  whom  every  passing 
bird  was  an  object  of  interest,  quite  apart 
from  its  quality  on  the  table  or  its  value 
at  the  poulterer's.  People  are  sometimes 
deterred  from  natural  history  by  the  poly- 
syllabic names  in  scientific  works;  it  is 
not    the   least   necessary  to  begin  with 
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them,  though  the  delight  in  classification 
is  sare  to  follow  open«air  study. 

When  that  day  comes,  the  gamekeeper 
wi.l  take  his  cue  from  his  roaster ;  the  de- 
struction of  innocent  birds  will  be  for- 
bidden, and  Velveteens  will  then  take  as 
much  pride  in  showing  rare  creatures  on 
the  wing  as  he  now  does  in  showing  them 
rotting  on  a  board.  He  will  be  as  anxious 
to  chronicle  the  nesting  of  rare  visitors  as 
the  bailifiE  whose  master,  a  former  Earl  of 
Lonsdale,  imported  some  emus,  and,  hav- 
ing to  go  up  to  London,  left  strict  injunc- 
tions that  he  was  to  be  informed  when 
they  began  to  lay.  Not  long  after  he  is 
said  to  have  received  the  following  letter 
from  the  bailifiE :  — 

My  Lord,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  inform 
your  lordship  that  one  of  the  emus  has  beg^n 
to  lay.  In  the  absence  of  your  lordship  I 
have  put  the  eggs  under  the  biggest  goose  we 
have. 

Does  such  a  state  of  things  seem  Utopian  ? 
Then  let  me  illustrate  its  possibility  by  an 
actual  incident.  Few  birds  have  been 
subjected  to  more  persecution  or  more 
strictly  confined  to  the  wildest  parts  of 
our  country  than  the  golden  eagle.  Last 
season  I  was  stalking  in  the  forest  of 
We  had  sighted  a  large  herd  of  deer  on 
the  opposite  side  of  a  wide  corrie.  To 
approach  them  it  was  necessary  to  descend 
a  steep  glen,  with  scattered  birch  and 
rowan  ofiEering  a  welcome  cover.  About 
half-way  down  the  stalker  suddenly 
stopped  and  pointed  out  to  me  a  fine  eagle 
sitting  on  a  bare  branch  within  five-and- 
twenty  yards  of  us.  The  bird  saw  us  al- 
.roost  as  quickly,  and  left  his  perch,  soar- 
ing off  in  majestic  curves  across  the  gulf. 
Of  course  it  was  an  anxious  moment,  for 
it  was  very  likely  the  deer  would  take  the 
alarm ;  nevertheless,  the  stalker  betrayed 
the  feeling  uppermost  in  his  mind  by 
ejaculating,  **  Noble  bird,  mistress  eagle  ! " 
Strict  orders  have  been  maintained  for 
years  in  this  forest  (all  honor  to  its  owner !) 
against  the  destruction  of  eagles,  and  the 
men  now  take  pride  in  being  able  to  show 
this  king  of  "vermin.'*  The  incident 
gave  me  so  much  pleasure  that,  rather 
than  have  missed  it,  I  would  willingly 
have  given  up  the  issue  of  the  stalk  (which 
turned  out  successfully). 

But  of  course  the  golden  eagle  is  a  gen- 
tleman requiring  elbow-room.  His  taste 
for  tender  lamb  makes  him  obnoxious  ex- 
cept in  the  great  deer  forests  of  the  north  ; 
yet  his  visits  to  the  low  country  are  so  rare 
that  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  ask  that 
he  might  be   more  hospitably    received 


there  than  is  generally  the  case.  Mr. 
Ruskin  says  somewhere  that  if  an  angel 
from  heaven  were  to  alight  upon  British 
soil  the  first  idea  occurring  to  any  one  in 
sight  would  be  to  get  a  gun,  in  order,  I 
presume,  to  add  him  to  some  local  coUec* 
tion.  This  is  exactly  what  happens  when 
an  eagle  is  seen.  But  if  the  golden  eagle 
deserves  persecution  by  his  marauding 
habits,  the  same  cannot  be  said,  at  least 
in  the  same  degree,  of  other  birds,  scarcely 
inferior  in  beauty,  which  meet  with  simi- 
lar treatment.  Of  these  the  kite  is  one 
—  the  common  kite  it  is  called  in  ornitho- 
logical works  ;  but  alas  I  it  is  common  no 
longer.  There  were  plenty  of  them  about 
the  great  woods  of  the  English  midlands 
within  the  memory  of  people  still  living, 
but  it  is  now  reckoned  among  the  rarest 
of  our  birds.  It  was  deplorable  to  read 
in  the  columns  of  the  /^r>///(the  leading 
journal  of  sporty  forsooth  .^  that  during  the 
summer  of  1889  five  of  these  splendid 
birds  were  destroyed  in  a  certain  district 
of  Wales.  It  cannot  be  claimed  for  them 
that  they  are  harmless  ;  they  have  a  han- 
kering for  chickens  about  a  farmyard,  and 
if  kites  were  about,  a  careful  eye  would 
have  to  be  kept  over  young  pheasants  at 
the  coops,  but  they  are  not  nearly  so  hurt- 
ful as  their  formidable  size  and  appear- 
ance would  lead  one  to  suppose.  Clausius 
states  that  in  his  day  they  were  plentiful 
in  the  streets  of  London  and  quite  tame, 
being  protected  by  the  municipality  on 
account  of  their  usefulness  as  scavengers. 

Polygamy  among  wild  birds,  though 
rare,  is  not  unknown,  witness  our  own 
blackgame  and  pheasants;  but  it  is  said 
to  be  among  kites  alone  that  polyandry  is 
practised.  The  female  bird  permits  the 
addresses  of  several  males  ;  and  this  leads 
to  an  exception  to  the  adage,  *^  Hawks 
dinna  pyke  out  hawks'  e'en,"  for  the 
males,  fired  by  jealousy,  engage  in  fierce 
conflicts  at  the  nesting  season. 

Another  bird  of  noble  aspect  that  is  now 
seldom  seen  is  the  buzzard.  Though 
reckoned  a  woodland  bird,  he  used  to  be 
not  unfrequenta  few  years  ago  in  the  bare 
southern  uplands  of  Scotland.  A  pair  of 
these  circling  about  the  crags  of  some 
mountain  solitude,  uttering  shrill  cries, 
add  almost  as  wild  a  charm  to  the  land- 
scape as  the  eagle.  In  such  districts  he 
may  be  acquitted  of  injury  to  game,  his 
favorite  food  being  braxy^  <>.,  dead  sheep. 
Yet  he  has  paid  a  heavy  penalty  for  his 
warlike  mien  and  has  been  ruthlessly 
killed  down.  On  many  a  height  that  he 
used  to  adorn  he  is  seen  no  more.  In  his 
search  for  carrion  he  is  especially  liable 
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to  fall  into  that  most  horrible  of  all  snares 
^a  pole  trap.  Perhaps  the  reader  is  in 
happy  ignorance  of  that  fiendish  ihven- 
tion.  Let  roe  enlighten  —  even  at  the 
risk  of  sickening  him  ;  for  unless  these 
things  are  known,  how  can  they  be  con- 
demned ?  A  pole  is  erected  in  some  waste 
likely  to  be  frequented  by  hawks  ;  on  the 
summit  of  it  is  fixed  a  strong  steel  trap, 
baited  with  a  lump  of  meat.  The  trap  is 
secured  to  the  pole  bv  a  chain,  so  that 
when  some  soaring  bird  of  prev  descends 
to  seize  the  lure  he  is  caught  oy  the  leg, 
the  trap  falls  oS  the  pole,  and  the  wretched 
animal  dangles  head  downwards  till  the 
keeper  comes  to  put  him  out  of  his  mis- 
ery. But  the  worst  remains  to  be  told. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  these  traps  are 
generally  set  in  some  lonely  place  —  the 
summit  of  a  bill  or  the  middle  of  a  peat 
moss;  they  cannot  be  regularly  visited; 
the  trapped  bird  sometimes  swings  for 
days  till  a  lingering  death  ensues.  No 
one  who  has  once  met  the  fierce,  full  eye 
of  a  falcon  caught  in  one  of  these  hideous 
contrivances,  who  has  seen  the  strong, 
bold  wings,  that  once  bore  him  so  gal- 
lantly on  the  gale,  now  flapping  helplessly 
against  the  pole,  and  the  limb  crushed  in 
the  cruel  steel,  can  ever,  one  would  think, 
forget  the  feeling  of  deep  shame  that 
burned  in  his  heart.  Yet  this  is  part  of 
the  regular  business  of  game-preserving 
on  many  moors  in  the  north.  Nothing 
need  be  said,  against  the  greedy,  black- 
backed  gull,  the  carrion  crow,  even  the 
rook,  when  be  takes  to  robbing  nests,  pay- 
ing the  thief*8  penalty;  one  would  even 
judge  leniently  the  man  who,  giving  a  high 
rent  for  a  grouse  moor,  objects  to  sharing 
the  stock  on  it  with  the  lordly  peregrine 
and  the  nimble  merlin  ;  but,  in  the  name 
of  all  that  is  merciful,  let  them  be  done  to 
death  cleanly  and  fairly  by  powder  and 
shot,  and  let  no  one  with  the  remotest 
claim  to  rank  as  a  sportsman  sanction 
these  infernal  pole  traps,  which  are  just  as 
likely  to  catch  and  torture  an  innocent 
kestrel  that  never  struck  at  anything 
heavier  than  a  field-mouse. 

Mr.  Robert  Gray  describes  another  in- 
human method  of  destroying  the  hen* 
harrier. 

Keepers^  on  finding  a  nest,  usually  wait 
until  the  e^gs  are  hatched,  and  are  in  the 
habit  o(  killing  all  the  young  birds  except  one, 
which  they  fasten  b;^  the  leg  to  a  stake,  and 
thus  oblige  to  remain  there,  even  after  being 
fully  fledged,  until  an  opportunity  occurs  for 
shooting  the  old  birds.  This  is  sometimes 
but  too  easily  accomplished,  as  they  continue 
bringing  pre)   to  the  tethered  captive  long 


after  it  should  have  been  hunting  the  moon 
on  its  own  account. 

Not  only  **  the  dark  places  of  the  earth  are 
full  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty ; "  enacted 
among  the  fairest  scenes  of  nature,  cru- 
elty seems  to  take  a  deeper  shade  by 
contrast. 

I  think  I  hear  the  snort  of  contempt 
with  which  the  term  ** innocent  kestrel" 
may  be  received  by  some.  Nevertheless 
no  epithet  was  ever  more  strictly  accu- 
rate; this  bird  is  as  harmless  to  game  as 
a  water-hen.  Applv  the  same  test  to  the 
pelts  of  the  kestrel  or  windhover  as  Dr. 
Altum  did  to  those  of  the  owl,  and  no 
feathers  will  be  detected  in  them.  He 
feeds  on  mice,  frogs,  and  coleopterous 
insects.  A  true  falcon,  as  shown  bv  the 
second  pen-feather  of  the  wing  being 
longest ;  one  of  the  ^ve  British  species  of 
falcon,  still  the  commonest,  but  fast  dwin- 
dling in  numbers,  a  very  Ariel  among 
fowls,  he  loves 

to  ride 
On  the  curl'd  clouds. 

His  graceful  flight-* now  cleaving  the  air 
with  strong,  rapid  windstrokes,  now  poised 
against  the  breeze  almost  motionless  but 
for  a  tremulous  movement  of  the  pinions, 
and  then  veering  away  in  wide  curves  to 
hover  again  over  some  likely  mouse- 
ground —  is  a  sight  of  which  the  eye 
never  wearies.  Some  few  laddowners, 
more  enlightened  than  their  fellows,  have 
forbidden  his  destruction,  otherwise  he 
would  by  this  time  have  become  as  scarce 
as  his  near  relative,  the  hobby ;  but  this 
does  not  protect  him  when  he  moves  into 
less  friendly  territory. 

Would  that  such  birds  could  know  the 
lands  of  their  friends  from  those  of  their 
foes.  It  is  only  a  few  years  since  the 
last  pair  of  eagles  (the  white-tailed  kind, 
Haliaitus  albicilia)  known  to  breed  in  the 
south  of  Scotland  disappeared.  Year 
after  year  these  splendid  birds  had  their 
eyrie  on  the  flanks  of  Cardorcao  in  the 
Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  till  one  un- 
lucky day  they  were  found  transgressing 
on  the  territory  of  a  neighboring  lord,  and 
paid  4he  penalty,  of  .death.  There  is  a 
tantalizing  passage  in  a  description  of 
these  Stewartry  hills  among  the  Mac- 
farlane  MSS.  in  the  Edinburgh  Advocates' 
Library,  showing  that  four  animals,  at 
least,  have  disappeared  from  the  fauna  of 
the  district  since  the  beginning  of  last 
century. 


are 


In  the  remote  parts  of  this  great  mountain 
e  very  large  Red-deer ;  and  about  the  top 


thereof  that  fine  bird  called  the  Mountain 
Partridge,  or,  by  the  commonalty  the  Tarma- 
chan,  about  the  size  of  a  Red<cock.  .  .  . 
makes  its  protection  in  the  chinks  and  hollow 
places  of  thick  stones  from  the  insults  of  the 
eagles,  which  are  in  plenty,  both  the  large 
grey  and  the  black,  in  that  mountain. 

One  peak  of  the  bill  referred  to  (the  Mer- 
rick, twenty-seven  hundred  feet)  still  bears 
the  name  ,of .  Benyellary,  that  is,  beann 
iolaire^  the  eagle's  hill ;  and  ptarmigan  are 
said  to  have  been  last  seen  there  in  the 
dry  summer  of  1826  —  the  "year  of  the 
short  corn,"  as  the  country  people  call  it. 
There  is  one  beautiful  bird  upon  whom 
the  perversity  of  nomenclature  has  been 
peculiarly  oppressive.  *'  Give  a  bird  a 
bad  name  and  shoot  him  "  is  the  verdict 
of  Jeddart  justice  upon  more  than  one 
guiltless  creature,  so  it  is  not  surprising 
that  a  bird  styled  variously  the  fern-owl, 
night-hawk  or  goat-sucker  should  be 
hardly  dealt  with.  All  these  are  mislead- 
ing titles,  for  it  is  neither  an  owl  nor  a 
hawk,  but  a  member  of  the  beneficent 
family  of  Chelidones  or  swallows,  and  it 
can  neither  suck  goats  nor  anything  else. 
The  only  good  popular  name  for  it  is  the 
night -jar,  as  those  can  testify  who  have 
learned  to  associate  its  vibrating  cry  with 
the  cockchafer's  hum,  the  nightingale's 
song,  the  scent  of  hawthorn  and  other  ac- 
companiments of  a  warm  evening  in  early 
summer.  In  a  list  of  so-called  vermin 
destroyed  between  1850  and  1854  by  the 
same  keepers  who  killed  the  last  eagles  of 
Cardorcan,  there  occurs  the  item  —  thirty- 
three  fern-owls.  If  you  ask  why  they  are 
destroyed,  you  will  probably  be  told  they 
suck  the  milk  of  cows ;  if  you  press  for  an 
instance  when  they  have  been  seen  to  do 
so  you  will  be  told  that  old  people  say 
they  do  it,  and,  anyhow,  they  suck  eggs. 
Suck  eggs  I  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to 
accuse  a  Chelsea  pensioner  of  tickling 
trout  or  stealing  deer.  It  is  physically 
impossible  for  this  bird  to  suck  anything, 
for  his  gape  is  wide  and  shallow,  plenti- 
fully fringed  and  specially  formed  for 
catching  moths.  Besides,  he  feeds  by 
oight,  like  the  owls,  when  the  eggs  in  all 
well-regulated  nests,  except  his  own  and 
the  owl's  are  covered.  This  is  one  of  the 
birds  which  exhibit  the  touching  practice 
of  feigning  to  be  crippled,  in  order  to  lure 
intruders  from  their  young.  The  female 
night-jar  is  a  most  accomplished  actress 
in  this  respect;  I  once  followed  one  for 
more  than  a  hundred  yards,  pretending  to 
be  deceived  by  her  nopping  and  scram- 
bling over  the  ground ;  now  and  then  she 
would  let  me  come  close  to  her,  as  she  sat 
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up  with  drooping  wings  and  gaping  beak, 
hissing  like  a  snake ;  indeed  I  began  to 
think  she  really  was  winged,  when  sud- 
denly she  rose  and  skimmed  away  over 
the  broken. 

In  spite  of  the  unthinking  mischief 
wrought  or  permitted  by  sportsmen,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  their  influence 
has  been  altpg^ther  adverse  to  the  preser- 
vation of' wild  birds.  Far  otherwise;  but 
for  the  shelter  of  quiet  woodlands  and 
wastes  reserved  for  game  many  native 
species  would  long  before  this  have  been 
numbered  with  the  past;  game  birds 
would  have  been  hunted  to  extinction, 
then  lesser  fowls  would  have  become  the 
objects  of  pursuit,  till,  as  it  is  in  many 
parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  song 
of  the  thrush  would  have  been  as  seldom 
heard  as  the  hooping  of  the  wild  swan. 
Wordsworth  failed  to  persuade  his  fellow- 
countrymen  with  leisure  or  means 

Never  to  blend  their  pleasure  or  their  pride 
With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  tMng  that  feels ; 

and  it  is  lucky  that  he  did  so,  for  had  he 
succeeded,  oyxx  ferct  naturet  would  have 
fallen  into  less  discriminate  and  less  mer- 
ciful hands.  Despite  his  jealousy  of  any 
species  supposed  to  interfere  with  his 
beloved  grouse  and  pheasants,  the  sports- 
man has  a  kindly  regard  for  most  living 
creatures.  All  that  is  required  is  that 
this  regard  should  be  made  a  little  more 
intelligent  and  catholic.  A  gr^at  deal  of 
squeamish  nonsense  is  talked,  and  more  is 
written,  about  the  cruelty  of  field  sports ; 
the  best  answer  is,  that  if  there  were  no 
battues  there  would  be  no  pheasants.  It 
is  a  matter  of  feeling,  not  easily  to  be 
decided  by  arithmetic,  where  legitimate 
sport  ceases  and  slaughter  begins ;  there 
is  a  line  somewhere,  which  every  owner 
of  coverts  must  draw  according  to  his 
judgment ;  but  whether  the  bag  consist  of 
scores  or  of  hundreds,  the  pheasants  or 
the  grouse,  could  they  be  consulted,  would 
affirm  with  one  voice":  '*'Tis  better  to  be 
hatched  and  shot  than  never  to  be  batched 
at  all ; "  and  unless  they  are  preserved  for 
shooting  they  never  would  come  into  ex- 
istence, that  is  all. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  sportsmen  we  must 
look  for  aid  in  preventing  the  extinction 
of  some  of  our  fast  failing  species.  Once 
let  them  know  something  about  the  mis- 
chief that  is  being  done,  and,  depend  upon 
it,  the  much-abused  gamekeeper  will  find 
it  to  be  bis  interest  to  change  his  practice. 
There  is  one  bird  which  may  freely  be 
made  over  to  his  tender  mercies.  As  the 
rat  is  among  mammals,  so  among  birds  is 
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the  carrion  crow ;  whether  attired  in  the 
black  uniform  of  the  native  species  or  in 
the  grey  and  sable  motley  of  the  migratory 
hooded  crow  (there  seems  to  be  no  specific 
distinction  between  them),  he  has  and 
deserves  no  friends.  Mr.  Robert  Mudie 
sums  up  the  indictment  against  him  truth- 
fully enough :  — 

They  prowl  about  even  to  the  doors  of  the 
houses,  and  into  poultry  yards,  and  are  vora- 
cious devourers  of  eggs,  young  poultry,  young 
rabbits  and  young  game,  even  more  so  than 
the  regular  birds  of  prey.  They  punch  out 
the  eyes  of  weak  animals,  hawk  at  birds  on 
the  wing,  open  shelled  mollusca  on  the  sea- 
shore. 

Against  this  heavy  charge  there  is  not  a 
single  amiable  trat  to  be  recorded ;  nor 
does  he  serve  any  useful  purpose,  so  far 
as  can  be  seen,  in  this  country,  where  we 
are  able  to  dispose  of  our  own  carrion. 
Neither  is  there  the  slightest  fear  of  his 
being  lost  to  our  fauna,  for  he  exists  in 
numbers,  in  di£Eerent  disguises  of  plu- 
mage, throughout  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. 

Probably  it  is  better  not  to  spoil  a  good 
case  by  asking  too  much  ;  otherwise  great 
is  the  temptation  to  put  in  a  word  for  the 
magpie,  now  never  to  be  seen  in  some 
counties  and  nowhere  abundant,  in  En- 
gland or  Scotland.  He  is  a  gay  and  hand- 
some rascal,  but  a  rascal  he  is  —  past 
praying  for.  Scarce  as  he  has  become  in 
this  island,  he  is  still  a  common  object  in 
an  Irish  landscape.  Some  years  ago  I 
was  staying  at  a  village  in  the  north  on  a 
fishing  excursion;  magpies  roosted  in 
numbers  in  a  wood  hard  by.  My  compan- 
ion, coveting  some  tail-feathers  for  clean- 
ing his  pipe,  stationed  himself  one  evening 
at  a  place  on  the  highroad  where  they 
used  to  cross  in  flying  home.  He  shot 
seventeen,  and  I  must  confess  to  some 
uncharitable  feelings  towards  him  at  the 
sight. 

There  is  so  much  character,  even  though 
it  be  of  a  sinister  cast,  about  the  birds 
classed  as  Omnivorse  that  it  is  difficult  to 
part  from  them  without  mentioning  them 
all.  The  raven  (now  happily  the  object  of 
careful  protection  in  some  of  his  northern 
breeding-places),  the  rook,  the  jackdaw, 
the  jay  (would  that  keepers  would  be 
blinder  to  his  faults  and  kinder  to  his  vir- 
tues !),  each  is  a  bird  of  wits,  whose  merits 
and  dements  cannot  be  weighed  in  a 
paragraph.  Passing  over  these,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  find  one  of  the  group  of 
absolutely  blameless  character,  whose  in- 
creasing scarcity  cannot  be  laid  at  the 
gamekeeper*s  door,  but  is  due  to  the  ardor 


of  the  collector  (of  whonti  more  presently) 
and  the  high  price  which  is  paid  for  young 
birds  to  rear  as  pets. 

The  chough  [writes  Mudie,  no  less  accu* 
rately  than  picturesquely]  is  as  much  a  bird 
of  the  breeze  as  the  jay  is  of  the  shade  and 
shelter  of  the  woods.  The  loose  and  com- 
paratively downy  plumage  of  the  jay  enables 
it  to  glide  between  trees,  and  softens  its  colli- 
sion with  branches,  while  the  firm  plumage  of 
the  chough  enables  it  to  bear  the  storm  when 
beating  on  the  rocks  in  which  it  takes  up  its 
abode. 

A  charming  bird  it  is,  with  its  jetty  plu- 
mage with  beetle-blue  reflections  and 
carmine  bill  and  feet,  but  it  is  only  in  a 
few  parts  of  our  rocky  western  coasts  that 
it  may  still  be  admired.  Even  there  it 
falls  a  frequent  victim  to  that  senseless 
destroyer,  the  shore-loafer. 

The  destruction  of  birds  of  prey,  much 
as  it  is  to  be  deplored  in  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  been  carried,  has  favored  the 
increase  of  many  species  whose  interests 
were  not  considered  when  it  was  under- 
taken. None  has  derived  more  benefit 
from  it  than  a  species  of  that  verv  group, 
Omnivorse,  last  under  consiaeration. 
Many  people  must  have  noticed  the  great 
increase  of  late  years  in  the  numbers  of 
starlings.  It  is  not  long  since  in  certain 
parts  of  the  country  its  pretty  pale  blue  egg, 
of  a  hue  more  watery  than  the  turquoise  of 
the  thrush,  was  prized  by  boys  as  some- 
what of  a  rarity ;  now  it  is  among  the  com- 
monest of  birds.  Though  afflicted  with 
disreputable  relatives,  the  fair  fame  of 
the  starling  has  never  been  smirched  even 
by  peccadilloes.  He  earns  an  honest  liv- 
ing, for  which  he  has  to  travel  far  and 
work  hard.  Being  mainly  an  animal 
feeder,  the  number  of  grubs  and  insects 
which  a  fiock  of  four  or  five  hundred  star- 
lings pick  up  in  the  course  of  a  day  must 
be  stupendous. 

They  are  fond  of  roosting  in  reeds,  and 
it  is  pretty  to  watch  them  collecting  in  an 
autumn  evening  and  going  through  aerial 
drill.  Parties  of  from  five  to  fifty  who 
have  been  out  foraying  during  the  day 
begin  to  arrive  towards  sunset;  the  num- 
bers soon  mount  up  to  hundreds,  even 
thousands,  and  the  whole  fiock,  con- 
stantly increasing  in  numbers  as  twilight 
begins,  wheels  and  spreads,  veers  and  de- 
ploys, over  the  surface  of  the  water  with 
admirable  precision.  Then  what  a  whis- 
tling and  chattering  as  they  settle  to  rest 
upon  the  bending  reeds ;  if  a  man  shouts 
or  claps  his  hands,  what  instant  silence  ; 
and  next  what  a  rush  of  wings  as  the 
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flock  rises  and  begins  its  evolutions  over 
again. 

Gregarious  though  he  is,  the  stariing 
never  loses  his  individuality;  some  seem 
to  prefer  solitude  or  the  company  of  two 
or  three  of  their  kind.  It  is  worth  listen- 
ing to  one  of  these  as  be  sits  on  a  winter 
morning  on  the  housetop.  He  is  an  ex- 
cellent mimic,  and  may  be  heard  repeating 
to  himself  in  a  low  tone  snatches  of  the 
songs  of  summer  birds,  just  as  people 
returning  from  the  opera  hum  over  (not 
always  with  due  appreciation  from  their 
companions)  bars  of  the  most  taking  airs. 
Then  he  breaks  off  into  the  sharp  chuck- 
chuck  of  the  water-hen,  the  coot's  croak, 
or  the  plover's  pipe.  Altogether  he  is  a 
most  fascinating  bird  (thougjh  he  has  never 
got  the  poets  fairly  on  his  side  yet)  if  it  is 
only  for  the  memories  of  dead  summers 
that  his  chatter  awakes. 

Association  is  nearly  as  readily  stirred 
by  sounds  as  by  scents.  Often  and  often 
the  laughing  cry  of  the  gulls  in  St.  James's 
Park  transports  me  to  the  shores  of  a  cer- 
tain Highland  loch,  dark-bosomed,  barred 
with  streaks  of  intense  light,  and  fringed 
with  masses  of  golden  tangle.  The  som- 
bre pile  in  Downing  Street  seems  to 
transform  itself  into  the  towering  bulk  of 
Bennaveoch,  rising  with  fold  upon  fold  of 
brown  heather  and  velvety  fern  into  cool 
tones  of  grey  crag  and  shadowy  cleft,  to 
where  his  riven  brow  cuts  dark  and  sharp 
against  the  morning  clouds.  I  seem  to 
hear  the  lap  of  the  tide  against  the  stones, 
and  the  path  transforms  itself  into  the 
white  road  winding  along  the  shore,  not 
between  black  iron  hurdles,  but  banks  of 
green  turf  and  hazel  copse. 

Another  rural  sound  there  is  which  of 
late  years  has  gratified  the  ears  of  Lon- 
doners. Seven  or  eight  years  ago  a  pair 
of  woodpigeons  built  their  nest  in  St. 
James's  Park.  It  is  said  that  they  were 
part  of  an  importation  from  Belgium,  es- 
caped from  confinement,  but  whether  that 
is  so,  or  whether  they  had  wandered  in 
from  the  country,  they  were  the  true  En- 
glish ringdove.  How  they  have  fared  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  one  Sunday 
in  Aug  jst,  1889, 1  counted  no  fewer  than 
seventy-three  cropping  the  young  clover 
in  the  turf  behind  the  Row  in  Hyde  Park. 
All  their  native  wariness  has  been  laid 
aside ;  you  can  watch  them  running  over 
the  sward  so  near  sometimes  that  you 
could  almost  touch  them  with  a  walking- 
stick,  preening  their  somewhat  sooty  plu- 
mage and  actually  lying  on  their  sides  like 
a  spaniel  in  the  sun ;  and  all  this  in  the 
presence    of    hundreds    of     passers-by. 


Never  was  there  a  more  welcome  addition 
to  the  London  fauna.  **  Take  twa  cows, 
Ta£Ey  I  "  sounds  dreamily  from  amid  the 
foliage  of  the  plane-trees,  till  you  can  al« 
most  swear  you  scent  the  odor  of  the  larch 
woods  or  hear  the  breeze  sighing  in  the 
pines. 

As  flowers  gain  the  affection  of  man 
chiefly  by  pleasing  his  eye,  so  it  is  through 
his  ear  that  wild  birds  endear  themselves. 
They  are  too  shy  in  their  habits,  too  quick 
in  motion,  their' flight  transcends  too  far 
his  sluggish  gait  for  him  to  make  near 
acquaintance  with  them,  unless  with  elab- 
orate precaution.  But  how  lavishly  they 
fill  the  air  with  sound  I  Let  alone  song- 
birds, how  oppressive  would  be  the  silence 
of  the  country  if  there  were  no  cawing 
rooks  or  crowing  cocks,  no  wail  of  curlew 
or  clamor  of  wild  fowl.  Even  in  the  depth 
of  our  winters  there  is  no  silence.  The 
wildfowler,  astir  before  dawn,  knows  this. 
The  land  is  deep  with  snow,  every  pool  is 
hard  bound  in  ice,  only  the  springs  and 
the  muddy  shore  flats  are  green  and  soft. 
As  he  stations  himself  at  the  chosen  spot 
and  the  east  begins  to  pale  he  hears  many 
sounds  familiar  to  his  ear  —  the  clangor 
of  a  string  of  wild  geese  passing  to  the 
shore,  the  whistle  of  ducks'  wings  over- 
head, with  an  occasional  quack  from  the 
leader  of  the  flock,  the  pipe  of  the  plover 
and  the  screech  of  the  heron  out  on  the 
shore.  Where  birds  are  there  is  never 
silence. 

MacGillivray,  the  ornithologist,  thor- 
ough scientist  as  he  was,  could  not  always 
confine  himself  to  the  dry  details  of  his 
favorite  subject.  Every  now  and  then 
he  was  carried  away  into  a  modest  rhap- 
sody, and  the  thrush's  song  seemed  to  him 
like  the  unknown  tongues  of  the  prophets, 
capable  of  interpretation  if  one  had  but 
the  key.  He  tried  to  transpose  it  into 
literature ;  it  looks  awkward  enough  so, 
but  no  one  is  likely  to  succeed  better  than 
he  did:  — 

Dear,  dear,  dear, 

In  the  rockv  glen. 

Far  away,  far  away,  far  away 

The  haunts  of  men ; 

There  shall  we  dwell  in  love 

With  the  lark  and  the  dove. 

Cuckoo  and  corn  rail, 

Feast  on  the  bearded  snail, 

Worm  and  gilded  flv, 

Drink  of  the  crystal  rill 

Winding  adown  the  hill 

Never  to  dry. 

With  glee,  with  glee,  with  glee 

Cheer  up,  cheer  up,  cheer  up  here; 
Nothing  to  harm  us,  then  sing  merrily, 

Sing  to  the  loved  one  whose  nest  is  near. 
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Qui,  qui,  queen  quip ; 
Tiurru,  tiurru,  cmpiwi, 
Too-tee,  too>tee,  chin-choo, 
Chirri,  chirri,  chooee, 
Quin,  qui,  qui. 

Perhaps  the  best  part  of  this  is  the  five 
lines  of  gibberish  at  the  end,  which  really 
recall  the  original.  What  a  wonderful 
melody  it  is  I  One  is  apt  to  underrate  it 
when  every  grove  has  been  resounding 
with  song  for  months.  To  feel  its  full 
influence  go  into  the  woods  some  still 
evening  in  mild  February  weather,  when 
the  grey  cloud  canopv  opens  towards  the 
west,  and  pale  rays  of  sunshine  steal  level 
across  the  landscape.  The  dead  leaves 
under  foot,  too  damp  to  rustle,  light  up 
into  clear  tones  of  russet  and  ochre;  the 
moss,  spangled  with  banging  moisture,  is 
touched  into  sheets  of  malachite  green, 
the  stems  of  the  oak  copse  gleam  like 
frosted  silver  against  the  dark  sky.  Hark  I 
there  it  is  at  last  —  the  voice  that  has  been 
silent  through  all  the  sullen  months,  clear 
and  faultless  as  ever,  in  all  those  well- 
remembered  trills  and  runs.  As  your  ear 
drinks  it  in  )*ou  seem  to  feel  the  warmth  of 
summer  suns  and  bathe  in  the  brightness 
of  far-off  days;  then,  as  you  take  your 
way  home  through  the  deepening  dusk, 
perhaps  :t  occurs  to  you  that  although 
these  be  days  when  every  properly  in- 
structed person  mentions  a  flower  as  a 
phanerogamous  inflorescence,  and  sees, 
as  the  primary  object  of  its  loveliness, 
neither  the  glory  of  God  nor  the  pleasure 
of  man,  but  the  attraction  of  insects  to 
secure  cross-fertilization ;  when  to  say  that 
the  "morning  stars  sang  together"  when 
the  corner-stone  of  the  earth  was  laid  is 
to  use  a  poetic  but  highly  unscientific 
metaphor,  and  to  allude  to  the  way  of  a 
bird  in  the  air  as  one  of  the  things  "past 
finding  out"  is  felt  to  be  a  slight  upon 
our  powers  of  research  —  in  spite  of  all 
this  you  feel  there  are  still  some  souls 
which  respond  gratefully  to  the  Song  of 
the  Three  Children  :  **  Oh,  all  ye  fowls  of 
the  air,  bless  ye  the  Lord ;  praise  him 
and  magnify  him  forever." 

An  appeal  has  been  made  to  sportsmen 
in  the  earlier  pages  of  this  paper,  and  per- 
haps it  is  not  being  over-sanguine  to  expect 
that  it  will  meet  with  some  response,  for 
there  is  the  example  of  not  a  few  of  their 
own  number  to  encourage  that  hope. 
There  remains  an  appeal,  less  hopeful 
but  not  less  urgent,  to  be  made  to  another 
class  —  the  collectors.  Alas  I  here  we 
have  a  totally  different  set  of  considera- 
tions to  be  dealt  with.  The  high  price 
given  by  taxidermists  for  the  skins  of  rare 


species  combines  with  the  enthusiasm  ol 
managers  of  local  museums  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  safety  of  occasional  and 
coveted  visitors.  With  the  first  influence 
it  is  impossible  to  grapple;  so  long  as 
certain  birds  command  a  good  price  ia 
the  market,  collectors  will  carry  on  their 
work,  and  to  ask  a  taxidermist  to^  stop 
buying  good  specimens  would  be  very 
much  like  proposing  to  a  miller  that  he 
should  stop  grinding  corn,  or  to  a  publican 
that  he  should  stop  selling  beer.  But 
with  the  other  kind,  the  local  naturalist, 
surely  he  may  learn  the  better  way.  It  is 
a  good  thing,  the  growing  love  of  natural 
science  and  archaeology  in  our  provincial 
towns,  but  it  requires  guidance.  Those 
who  come  under  its  influence  should  have 
the  spirit  of  these  words  of  Lord  Lilford 
rubbed  into  them :  — 

This  beautiful  species  (the  Golden  Oriole) 
is  one  of  the  many  summer  visitors  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  which,  as  I  am  firmly  per- 
suaded, only  requires  protection  and  encour- 
agement to  become  tolerably  common  with  us. 
At  present  it  is  an  annual  visitor  in  small 
numbers,  to  our  eastern  and  southern  coun- 
ties, and  has  been  known  to  breed  in  England 
on  several  occasions ;  but  most  of  the  records 
of  its  appearance  in  our  islands  arc  accom- 
panied by  the  statement  that  the  specimen  is 
in  the  hands  of  some  local  taxidermist,  these 
artists  being,  with  few  exceptions,  always 
readv  to  give  a  good  price,  and  demand  a 
mucn  better  one,  for  an  Oriole,  or,  indeed, 
any  unfortunate  and  uncommon  straggler  to 
our  shores. 

It  is  sadly  true.  No  wild  birds  or  small 
birds  protection  acts  prevail  against  this 
stupid  practice ;  and  what  can  be  more 
dismal  than  a  collection  of  stuffed  birds  ? 
Glossy  and  shapely  though  they  may  be 
when  they  are  first  set  up,  they  soon  begin 
to  get  dim  and  unsightly.  Even  in  that 
princely  collection  in  the  Natural  History 
Museum  at  South  Kensington, all  the  lov- 
ing care  of  an  enthusiastic  professor  and 
a  practised  staff  cannot  protect  them  from 
the  tarnishing  touch  of  lime.  Now,  Lord 
Lilford  is  engaged  at  the  present  time  in 
a  work  which  ought  to  supersede  every 
stuffed  collection  except  the  national  one. 
He  is  publishing  in  parts  his  "  Colored 
Figures  of  the  Birds  of  the  British  Isles," 
a  work  of  exquisite  beauty  and  permanent 
worth.  Setting  aside  GoukPs  figures  in 
elephant  folio,  which,  though  splendid 
works  of  art,  are  unmanageable  from  their 
size,  and  Dresser*s  noble  work,  which, 
however,  includes  all  European  birds,  no 
series  illustrating  British  birds  has  ever 
been  undertaken  equal  to  this,  which  is  in 
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the  convenient  size  of  large  octavo.    Of 
infinitely  more  beauty  than  stufiEed  speci- 
mens, these  figrures  would  be  more  attrac- 
tive and  equally  useful  to  the  students  in 
our  towns.    Turn,  for  example,  to    the 
three  plates  in  Part  ix.,  illustrating  the 
three  phases  of  the  ptarmigan's  plumage. 
Fidelity  to  nature  could  hardly  be  carried 
further.    The  figure  of  the  bittern  in  Part 
vii.,  taken  from  five  specimens  in  his  lord- 
ship's aviary,  show  the   very  action  and 
expression    of  the    bird.    Some   of   the 
plates,  besides  their  scientific  accuracy, 
are  perfect  little  pictures  —  such  as  that 
of   the  bullfinch  in  Part  viii.,  worthy  in 
itself  of  a  costly  frame  —  and  all  of  them 
include  pleasant  scraps  of  landscape  or 
studies  of  flowers  and  foliage  character- 
istic of  the  life-history  of    the    animal. 
These,  then,  are  things  of  beauty  and 
use,  practically  imperishable,  and  illustrat- 
ing British  ornithology  with  far  more  ac- 
curacy and  far  more  vividly  than  a  crowd 
of  dusty,  distorted,  stuffed  skins.     Lord 
Lilford's   work   (now    in    progress)  only 
requires  to  be  knpwn  to  have  as  many 
admirers  as  there  are  lovers  of  birds,  and 
as  many  subscribers  as  can  afford  it. 

A  last  word,  and  on  a  painful  subject. 
It  is  strange  that  bird-lovers  should  so 
often  develop  into  bird-gaolers.  One 
would  think  that  the  most  ingenious  pun- 
ishment that  could  be  devised  for  a  bird 
is  to  deprive  it  of  that  faculty  which  has 
been  the  envy  of  man  in  all  ages  —  the 
power  of  flight.  To  take  a  consummate 
piece  of  mechanism  specially  and  exqui- 
sitely adapted  for  certain  work,  so  to  maim 
it  or  so  to  place  it  that  that  work  can 
never  be  performed,  seems  a  clumsy  way 
of  showing  affection  ;  yet  that  is  just  what 
is  done  by  well-disposed  people  in  many 
an  English  home.  It  is  told  of  the  stern 
ascetic  and  relentless  moralist,  William 
Law,  whose  nerve  never  flinched  from 
contemplating  the  most  realistic  doctrine 
of  eternal  punishment,  that  he  could  never 
see  a  ca<j;ed  bird  without  feeling  an  almost 
irresistible  impulse  to  release  it. 

Walking  one  hot  May  morning  down 
that  grimmest  of  all  thoroughfares,  Vic- 
toria Street,  bewailing,  as  1  saw  the  dry 
white  clouds  floating  across  the  strip  of 
blue  overhead,  the  unkind  fate  that  kept 
me  from  green  fields  and  pleasant  river- 
banks,  I  chanced  to  look  down  an  area. 
There,  in  a  little  low  cage,  on  a  withered 
piece  of  turf,  was  a  wretched,  restless 
prisoner  —  a  lark,  ceaselessly  fluttering 
up  and  down  the  few  inches  the  height  of 
his  cage  allowed  him,  and  thrusting  his 
breast  hopelessly  against  the  wires.    How 


I  longed  to  let  him  out,  to  bid  him  obey 
the  irresistible  impulse  to  rise  and  pour 
out  the  marvellous  volume  of  sound  pent 
in  his  little  body,  to  seek  a  mate  before 
the  happy  season  of  love  was  over,  and 
on  breezy  down  or  springing  cornfield  for- 
get the  torments  to  which  stupid,  sense- 
less man  bad  condemned  him  1  It  is  a 
threadbare  theme  —  the  sorrows  of  a 
caged  bird,  yet  perhaps  no  one  has  ever 
thoroughly  realized  what  suffering  is  in- 
volved in  being  able  to  fly  and  being  for- 
bidden to  do  so.  All  children  and  most 
grown  persons  have,  in  different  ways,  a 
kindly  feeling  for  birds ;  would  that  they 
would  show  it  in  less  ogreish  fashion,  and 
spend  pains  on  developing  rather  than 
warping  and  destroying  their  special  fac- 
ulties I  Herbert  Maxwell. 


From  The  Quarterly  Reriew. 
SHAKESPEARE'S  GHOSTS,  WITCHES,  AND 

FAIRIES.* 

There  are  two  ways,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
has  pointed  out,  and  there  is  even  a  third, 
of  reading  Shakespeare.  We  may  rise 
on  the  wing  of  our  awakened  imagination, 
and  enjoy  the  glorious  view  which  the 
poet  has  opened  before  us,  without  caring 
to  make  out  all  those  details  of  the  pros- 
pect which  are  obscure  and  unintelligible 
to  us.  Or  we  may  prefer  to  examine  and 
acquaint  ourselves  with  all  those  details, 
one  by  one,  till  in  the  end  they  form  them- 
selves into  a  great  whole,  perhaps  not  less 
splendid  than  the  other.  Or,  lastly,  we 
may  combine  the  two  methods,  and  so  still 
more  perfectly  see  and  comprehend  the 
picture,  when  we  make  out  and  recognize 
all  the  details,  and  yet  see  them  from 
that  distance  which  is  necessary  in  order 
that  we  may  see  them  in  their  true  per- 
spective of  form  and  color  and  distinct- 
ness, and  in  their  proper  relations  to  each 
other  and  to  the  whole.  We  shall  not 
disdain  the  minute  learning  of  a  Stevens 
or  a  Malone,  nor  fancy  that  we  are  thereby 
less,  instead  of  more,  able  to  follow  Cole- 
ridge when  he  looks  on  what  Shakespeare 
has  written  from  the  region  of  his  tran- 
scendental philosophy.  And  here  we  are 
bound    to  mention   the  great   Variorum 

•  I.  Mr,  IVniiam  Shakts^nr/t  C0mtdi«t^  ffif 
tariest  and  Tragedutt  ^uhlithad  aceordiug  t»  iht 
Tru€  Origittnl  Copies.  London ;  Printed  by  Isaac 
Laggard  and  Edward  Ulount,  1623. 

s  Notes  and  Ltctures  upon  Skakes^are,  r/c,  of 
S.  T.  Coleridze.     London,  1&49. 

3.  Shakesp§nris  HamltU  a  nuthodical  AnatysU 
o/ttu  Play,  By  Edward  Strachey.  Privately  printed, 
1848. 
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Shakespeare  of  Mr.  FarDess,  dow  in 
course  of  publtcatioD.  It-gives  us  the  sub- 
stance of  the  old  Variorum  edition  of  1821, 
adding  to  this  all  the  like  verbal  criticisms 
of  the  following  fifty  or  sixty  years ;  a 
critically  collated  text,  of  which  the  Cam- 
bridge Shakespeare  was  the  only  previous 
instance ;  and  a  very  large  selection  from 
what  Mr.  Furness  calls  the  aesthetic  criti- 
cisms of  all  dates  and  countries.  But  en- 
cyclopaedic as  this  work  is,  we  hope  to  put 
before  our  readers  something  which  they 
will  not  find  there  on  the  special  subject 
which  we  have  taken  in  hand  ^- what 
Shakespeare  tells  us  about  ghosts, 
witches,  and  fairies. 

What  Shakespeare  tells  us ;  for  we  shall 
hardly  be    able  to  take  a  step  without 
being  confronted  with  those  never-to-be- 
silenced  critics,  Common  Sense  and  Dry- 
asdust.   They  will  at  once  ask  us:  **Do 
you  believe,  or  wish  us  to  believe,  that 
Shakespeare  meant  all  that  ?  **    We  might 
reply  to  those  critics  that  Shakespeare  did 
mean  a  great  deal  more  than  they  may  be 
able  to  discover  in  his  words.    But  we 
would  rather  assert  that  we  have  Shake- 
speare's own  authority  for  maintaining 
that  he  said  more  than  he  meant.    And  it 
is  our  business  to  look  for  the  meaning, 
for  all  the  meanings,  which  his  words  con- 
tain, and  not  merely  what  we  may  suppose 
him  to  have  consciously  intended.    So  the 
judge  discovers  and  declares  the  law,  not 
by  trying  to  find  out  what  the  legislators 
meant,  but  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
words  in  which  they  have  embodied  the 
statute.    Men  call  the  poet  ** inspired;*' 
they  speak  of  the  **  vision  and  the  faculty 
divine  "  with  which  he  is  gifted  ;  they  be- 
lieve that  under  the  power  of  this  inspi* 
ration  and  in  the  exercise  of  this  insight 
the  poet  rises  above  himself  and  is  greater 
than  he  knows,  and  that  then  his  words 
contain  a  meaning  and  a  truth  beyond 
what  he  is,  or  can  be,  distinctly  conscious 
of  while  in  the  act  of  utterance.     How  this 
can    be  —  how    the  finite    can   thus    be 
linked  with  the  infinite  —  we  may  not  be 
able  to  explain,  but  must  we  —  nay,  can 
we— therefore  deny  the  fact?     If  some 
Hebrew  or  Greek  poet  of  two  or  even 
three   thousand  years  ago    has    left    us 
words  which  at  once  rouse  and  express 
our  deepest  thoughts  and  feelings,  it  must 
be  because  we  have  found  a  life  and  a 
meaning  in  those  words  which  are  really 
there,  and    are    no  inventions    of    ours, 
whether  he  who  originally  uttered  them 
could,  or  could  not,  have  said  that  this 
was  what  he  meant.    We  might  indeed 
suspect  the  reality  of  our  discovery,  if  no 


one  but  ourselves  had  made  it ;  but  when 
we  find  that  in  every  country  and  in  every 
age  to  which  those  words  have  come,  they 
have  been  welcomed  by  men  and  women 
for  conveying  to  them  essentially  the  same 
meaning  as  to  us,  we  may  and  must  be- 
lieve that  the  meaning  is  in  the  words,  and 
not  in  our  fancy.  Or  take  the  host  of 
criticisms  on  the  play  of  "  Hamlet."  This 
is  the  test  to  which  we  may  fairly  bring 
every  criticism  of  the  play,  and  with  which 
we  may  answer  the  question  whether  this 
is  the  meaning  of  what  Shakespeare  has 
written.  Does  it  accord  in  the  main  with 
what  we  and  the  other  men  have  hitherto 
known  of  that  Hamlet  who  has  been  more 
or  less  familiar  to  us  these  many  years? 
If  it  tells  us  of  a  new  and  strange  Ham- 
let whom  neither  we  nor  our  fathers  have 
known,  we  may  well  decline  to  listen ;  but 
if  it  helps  us  to  understand  the  old  Hamlet 
better,  to  see  a  method  and  a  consistency 
in  parts  of  his  conduct  which  were  previ- 
ously obscure  to  us,  and  to  give  a  reason 
to  ourselves  for  our  faith  that  here,  as 
always,  Shakespeare  is  true  to  nature, 
and  has  employed  his  art  in  depicting  the 
real,  though  perhaps  the  subtlest  and 
most  intricate,  workings  of  the  human 
soul ;  if  and  in  as  far  as  the  criticism  stands 
this  test,  we  may  fairly  consider  that  in  the 
main  it  is  not  fanciful  but  sound.  We  say 
in  the  main,  because  something  of  form 
and  color  will  always  be  due  to  the  indi- 
vidual mind  and  point  of  view  of  the  critic. 
And  it  is  a  common  experience  of  him 
who  has  reallv  studied  this  or  any  other 
work  of  art  n>r  himself,  to  find  that  an* 
other  man's  criticism  thereon  may  com- 
mend itself  to  his  judgment  in  the  main, 
and  help  him  to  understand  the  subject 
better  than  he  did  before,  and  yet  not  be 
put  in  the  precise  way  in  which  he  would 
have  put  it  himself,  or  would  put  it  still. 

Our  interest  in  this  play  of  "  Hamlet" 
is  just  in  proportion  to  our  feeling  —  con- 
scious or  unconscious  —  that  its  ideal  has 
a  counterpart  in  nature  and  in  life,  and 
that  its  personages  and  incidents  are  thus 
real,  though  presented  to  us  in  a  poetic 
form.  The  profounder  the  insight  and  the 
more  perfect  the  art  of  the  poet,  the  more 
capable  is  his  work  of  an  analysis  which 
treats  it  as  a  reality ;  and  if  the  result  of 
the  analysis  is  such  a  coherent  and  such 
an  instructive  view  of  life  as  proves  its 
own  worth,  though  it  could  never  have 
been  imagined  by  ourselves  or  any  other 
critics,  then  we  may  safely  believe  that  we 
and  they  have  only  found  it  in  Shake- 
speare's'words  because  it  was  really  there. 

And  this  we  have  reason  to  believe  was 
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Shake»peare*s  own  vmw  of   the    poet^s 
iospiratioQ.    For  though   we   can   never 
assert  dogmatically  that  any  character  is 
expressing  Shakespeare *s  own  opinion  as 
well  as    speaking  what    is    dramatically 
true  for  that  character,  it  seems  probable 
that  Theseus,  in  **  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  does,  in  his  description  of  the 
poet,  utter  something  of  Shakespeare's 
own  thoughts.    We  must  make  allowance 
for  the  one-sided  common  sense  of  the  sol- 
dier-duke of  Athens,  and  need  not  suppose 
that  Shakespeare  would  have  agreed  with 
him  as  to  the  near  likeness  of  the  poet  to 
the  madman ;  yet  if  we  may  believe  that 
Shakespeare  himself  held  that  the  imag- 
ination of  the  poet  as  well  as  of  the  mad- 
man and  the  lover  was  "  more  than  cool 
reason  ever  comprehends,"  this  language 
recognizes  an  inspiration  and  intuition, 
and   not  merely  a  deliberate  intellectual 
process  of  building  rather  than  creating. 
And  a  comparison  of  what  Shakespeare 
says  here  of  the  likeness  of  the  lover  to 
the  poet,  with  his  description  of  love  in 
"  Love's  Labor's  Lost,"  points  to  the  same 
conclusion.     He  then  contrasts  the  **  uni- 
versal plodding"  of  stiidy  and  learning 
with  the  nature  and  action  of  love,  which 

Courses  as  swift  as  thought  in  every  power, 
And  gives  to  every  power  a  double  power, 
Above  their  functions  and  their  offices. 

Such  is  the  "  passion  "  of  love,  which  we 
so  name  because  the  whole  soul  submits 
to  and  is  mastered  by  it,  instead  of  itself 
ruling  and  directing  it,  as  it  does  all  the 
faculties  of  the  intellect.  And  as  Shake- 
speare characterizes  as  **  passionate  "  the 
love  which  he  compares  with  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  poet,  so  Milton  employs  **  pas- 
sionate" as  one  of  the  three  words  — 
"simple,  sensuous,  and  passionate"* — 
in  which  he  sums  up  the  characteristics  of 
poetry  in  a  definition  perfect  in  its  kindJ 

Shakespeare,  then,  like  every  other  true 
poet,  was  raised  by  his  poetic  inspiration 
above  himself,  and  was  greater  than  he 
knew.  His  plots  and  characters  were  the 
creations  of  his  vision  and  faculty  divine, 
and  not  (as  some  critics  have  maintained) 
the  result  of  any  merely  analytical  proc- 
esses and  arrangements.  And  this  is  the 
nobler  as  well  as  the  truer  estimate  of 
Shakespeare's  work.  *'  God  and  the  poet 
alone  create,"  says  Tasso.  Yet  we  must 
take  heed  not  to  sacrifice  one  truth  in 
order  to  maintain  another;  nor,  while  we 
compare  the  poet's  power  to  the  creative 
forces  at  work  in  nature,  must  we  forget 

*  Of  Edncation,  to  Matter  Samuel  Hartlib. 
LIVING   AGE.  VOL.  LXXIIL  3761 


that  art  of  the  poet  which  is  more  and 
more  developed  by  culture.  Shakespeare 
did  not  merely  "  warble  his  native  wood- 
notes  wild,"  but  excelled  all  other  poets  in 
his  self-culture  no  less  than  in  his  properly 
creative  powers.  So  said  De  Quincey  ;• 
and  still  more  precisely  to  our  purpose  are 
the  words  of  Ben  Jonson  :  — 

Yet  must  I  not  give  Nature  all :  Thy  Art, 
My  gentle  Shakespeare,  must  enjoy  a  part. 
For  thous^h  the  Poet's  matter  Nature  be. 
His  Art  doth  give  the  fashior*.    And,  that  he, 
Who  casts  to  write  a  livine  line,  must  sweat 
(Such  as  thine  are),  and  strike  the  second 

heat 
Upon  the  Muses'  anvil :  turn  the  same, 
(And  himself  with  it)  that  he  thinks  to  frame ; 
Or,  for  the  laurel,  he  may  gain  a  scorn. 
For  a  good  Poet's  made,  as  well  as  bom. 
And  such  wert  thou.    Look  how  the  father's 

face 

'  Lives  in  his  issue ;  even  so  the  race 
Of  Shakespeare's  mind,  and  manners,  brightly 

shines 
In  his  well-tomed  and  true-filed  lines : 
In  each  of  which  he  seems  to  shake  a  lance, 
As  brandish't  at  the  eyes  of  ignorance.! 

The  poet  is  no  photographer  or  short- 
hand writer,  to  give  us  mere  scenes  and 
speeches  as  they  actually  occurred.    He 
sees  into  the  life  of  things,  and  then  so 
handles  those  things  as  to  make  them  rep- 
resent the  life  better  than  they —  the  ma- 
terials supplied  by  nature  — can  do.    So 
the  painter,  while  he  takes  some  actual 
landscape  or  figure  as  the  groundwork  of 
his  picture,  apprehends  and  lays  hold  of 
what  he  names  the  motive  of  bis  picture, 
and  arranges,  leaves  out,  puts  in,  idealizes, 
and  so  converts  a  scene  in  nature  to  a 
work  of  art.    So  the  lapidary  takes  what 
seems  to  the  bystander  little  more  than  a 
dull  and  shapeless  pebble,  and  by  his  art 
brings  out  the  color,  the  lustre,  and  the 
proper  crystal  facets  of  the  diamond,  the 
emerald,  or  the  ruby  —  splendors  which 
were  really  there  from  the  first,  but  which 
nature  could  not  reveal  without  the  aid  of 
art.    And  so  the  chemist  brings  to  light 
the   wonderful  mysteries  with  which   he 
deals,  not  by  any  mere  examination  of  the 
substances  which  nature  actually  presents 
him  with,  but  by  experiments  in  which  he 
combines,   resolves,  and  analyzes  gases, 
metals,  and  alkaloids,  which    lie  hidden 
under  other  existing  combinations  of  na- 
ture, but  which  can  be  brought  to  light,  so 
that  their  properties  may  be  known  and 
appreciated,    by   art   alone.      And  thus 

*  On  the  Knocking  at  the  Gate,  in  Macbeth,  in  De 
Quincey's  Miscellaneous  Essays. 
t  Verses  prefixed  to  the  First  Folio. 
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Shakespeare  takes  some  chronicle  —  his- 
torical or  legendary  —  of  Holinshed  or 
Saxo-Grammaticus  ;  some  story  of  a  clas- 
sical or  a  romantic  author,  a  Plutarch  or 
an  Italian  novelist;  sees  into  and  lays 
hold  of  the  motive,  the  idea,  the  human 
life  which  rises  before  him  in  vision,  and 
which  he  then,  by  his  art,  embodies  in 
the  scenes  and  persons  of  a  play.  And 
so  he  shows  us  men  and  women  who  are 
in  one  sense  more  real  and  more  actual 
than  the  flesh  and  blood  men  and  women 
amon^  whom  we  live,  because  in  these 
creations  of  the  poet  we  can  see  and  study 
those  springs  and  workings  of  human  life 
which  in  nature  are  for  the  roost  part  hid- 
den from  our  eyes.  The  poet  creates  the 
place,  and  the  men  and  women  in  it ;  and 
he  then  so  lives  in  each  of  them  his  or 
her  proper  life  that  each  says  and  does 
what  actual  men  and  women  would  have 
done  in  like  cases.  And  thus  the  poet 
unveils,  discovers,  for  us  ordinary  men, 
truths  which  we  could  not  discover  for 
ourselves,  and  puts  these  in  forms  which 
we  can  apprehend  when  so  shown  to  us, 
and  which  are  so  beautiful  that  we  are 
attracted  by  their  beauty  before  we  appre- 
ciate their  truth  and  goodness.  For 
though  no  poetry  deserves  the  name  if  it 
be  not  true  and  good,  its  primary  purpose 
is,  and  ought  to  be,  to  give  pleasure ;  and 
in  giving  pleasure  to  awaken  in  us  the 
germs  of  truth  and  goodness. 

When  the  painter  Wilkie  was  in  Spain, 
and  visiting  the  Escurial,  an  old  monk,  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Jerome,  came  up  to  him, 
pointed  to  the  figures  of  Titian's  "Last 
Supper,"  and  said :  **  When  I  think  of  all 
the  changes  that  have  passed  over  this 
house,  and  of  its  brethren  dispersed  and 
dead,  it  often  seems  to  me  as  if  those 
were  the  real  men,  and  we  the  shadows."  * 

*  Wordsworth,  in  his  "  Lines  sugsested  by  a  Por> 
trait''  published  in  1835,  ^^^  '^  one  of  his  notes  dic- 
tated to  Miss  Fenwick,  te!ls  the  story  as  he  learnt  it 
from  Wilkie;  Southey  repeats  it  in  **The  Doctor" 
(iii.  235);  and  Lord  Mahon  relates  (History  of  En- 
gland, vi.  498)  its  occurrence  when  he  was  in  Spain 
with  Wilkie  in  1837.  Mr.  Rogers,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  a  note  in  the  third  edition  of  his  **  Italy,"  published 
in  1838,  told  how  a  monk  in  a  Dominican  convent  at 
Padua  had  said  the  very  same  words  to  him,  when 
showing  him  a  **  Last  Supper"  in  the  Refectory  there. 
And  to  this  note  (as  if  in  justification  of  the  coinci- 
dence) a  second  note  was  added  in  later  editions,  and 
made  a  second  paragraph,  in  which  Mr.  Rogers  ob- 
serves, that  "the  celebrated  fresco  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  in  the  monastery  of  Santa  Maria  dellc  Grazie  at 
Milan  must  again  and  again  have  suggested  the  same 
reflection."  Upon  this  Wordsworth  observes,  in  the 
note  referred  to  above,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  how 
his  friend  Mr.  Rogers  should  have  been  led  to  give  the 
same  words  as  having  been  spoken  to  himself.  And 
there  is  a  touch  of  irony  in  tiie  fact  that  the  volume 
containingWordsworth*s  poem  is  dedicated  to  Samuel 
Rogers.    But  Miss  Busk,  in  J^otes  ami  Querits,  Nov. 


And  if  we  reflect  on  our  own  thoughts  and 
feelings  in  reading  Shakespeare,  we  may 
find  a  like  impression  made  upon  us  in  the 
contemplation  of  his  undying  men  and 
women.  They  remain,  generation  after 
generation,  while  we  pass  away.  Our 
fathers  and  our  fathers'  fathers  for  three 
hundred  years  have  known  Hamlet,  and 
Othello,  and  Jacques,  and  Falstaff ;  Mi- 
randa, and  Ophelia,  and  Beatrice,  and 
Portia,  and  Desdemona,  as  well  as  we 
know  them  still,  and  with  as  much  rec- 
ognition of  their  flesh  and  blood  reality  — 
what  we  call  their  truth  to  nature.  And 
how  real,  how  living,  these  creations  of 
Shakespeare  are  to  us  1  how  dim  and  un- 
substantial have  become  all  the  men  and 
women  who  lived  in  our  houses  and  walked 
through  our  streets  in  the  generations 
before  that  which  we  have  seen  with  our 
own  eyes ! 

We  have  endeavored  to  distinguish, 
but  we  can  never  separate,  the  poet*s  gen- 
ius from  his  art ;  for  though  genius  uses 
tools  to  work  with,  they  are  tools  which 
itself  has  made  for  such  use  ;  and  though 
we  all  see  the  careless  prodigality  with 
which  Shakespeare  lavishes  his  intellec- 
tual wealth  upon  us  —  a  careless  prodi- 
gality which  made  Ben  Jonson  answer  to 
the  players  who  mentioned  it  as  an  honor 
to  Shakespeare  that  he  had  never  blotted 
out  a  line,  *'  Would  he  had  blotted  a  thou- 
sand"*-.—yet  the  more  we  look  into 
Shakespeare*s  art,  the  more  consummate 
do  we,  as  did  Ben  Jonson,  find  it  to  be. 
Goethe  made  this  distinction  when  he 
said  to  Eckermann,  *' Shakespeare  gives 
us  apples  of  gold  in  baskets  of  silver  ;  we, 
with  skill  and  painstaking,  may  make  the 
baskets,  but  we  have  only  potatoes  to  put 
into  them."  But  he  provided  potatoes  as 
well  as  a  basket  of  his  own  for  '*  Romeo 


24,  1888,  shows  by  an  elaborate  array  of  facts,  that 
there  is  the  gravest  doubt  whether  any  Dominican  con- 
vent, or  any  such  picture  as  Mr.  Rogers  describe?,  could 
have  been  found  by  him  at  Padua.  And  we  believe  the 
explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  well-known  habit  of 
the  tellers  of  good  stories,  who  give  them  point  by  re- 
lating them  as  having  happened  to  themselves.  Mr. 
Rogers  is  likely  enough  to  have  heard  the  story  from 
Wilkie  himself,  or  from  Lord  Mahon  ;  or  it  may  have 
been  told  in  that  letter  about  the  picture  in  question 
from  Wilkie  to  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  which  the  latter 
read  to  Mr.  Rogers  (see  Cunningham's  Life  of  Wilkie, 
ii  485,  4<}2).  The  whole  subject  has  been  discussed  in 
NoUs  and  Qutrus  for  November  34,  1888,  March  aj 
and  April  27,  1889.  Mr.  Rogers  follows  in  his  poem, 
and  quotes  in  the  note  before  that  under  discussion, 
Vasari's  contrast  between  the  dead  Raphael  and  his 
picture  of  the  Transfiguration  —  **il   corpo   morto  e 

?|uelia  viva"  — which  Miss  Busk  says  is  reproduced 
rom  an  earlier  WTiter. 

*  Timber,  or  Discoveries  made  upon  Men  and  mat- 
ter, by  Den  Jonson,  page  699  of  **  The  Works  of  Ben 
Jonson,"  MDCxai. 
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and  Juliet,"  when  he  "  adapted  *'  that  play 
for  the  Weimar  stage,  as  Ducis  adapted 
"Hamlet,"  »*  Macbeth,"  and  •*  Othello," 
for  that  of  Paris.  Not  that  we  £nglish 
can  throw  a  stone  at  either  such  German 
or  such  French  treatment  of  Shake- 
speare ;  for  we  have  not  only  had  our  Dry- 
den's  new  version  of  the  "  Tempest,"  but 
a  host  of  smaller  geniuses,  not  wholly  ex- 
tinct even  now,  who  thus  show  that  their 
intellect  is  as  much  below  that  of  a  Cole- 
ridge or  a  De  Quincey  as  is  their  spirit  of 
reverence.  Let  a  man  approach  the  study 
of  Shakespeare  in  the  spirit  in  which 
Spenser  addresses  Chaucer :  — 

By  infusion  sweete 
Of  thine  own  spirit  which  doth  in  me  survive, 
I  follow  here  the  footing  of  thy  feete, 
That  with  thy  meaning  so  I  may  th«  rather 
meete ; 

let  a  man  thus  study  Shakespeare,  and  he 
will  find  that,  however  comprehensive  or 
however  microscopic  that  study  may  be, 
he  will  discover  everywhere  new  signs  and 
proofs  of  the  poet's  consummate  art,  no 
less  than  of  his  genius.  He  will  find  the 
minutest  tissue  or  cell  of  the  smallest  leaf 
or  roughest  bark  as  instinct  with  organic 
life  as  is  the  great  oak  itself.  To  show 
this  in  detail,  we  should  have  to  take 
some  play  scene  by  scene  and  speech  by 
speech,  and  so  fill  a  volume  rather  than  an 
article.  What  our  space  permits  we  go 
on  to  say. 

It  is  a  commonplace  to  speak  of  the  art 
with  which  Shakespeare  brings  the  months 
or  years  from  the  chronicle  or  story  from 
which  he  takes  the  materials  of  his  play 
into  the  compass  of  a  three  hours'  action, 
and  that  with  a  unity  no  less  perfect  than 
that  of  the  Greek  drama.  But  an  art  within 
this  art  has  been  discovered.  Attention 
was  called  to  this,  .Mr.  Furness  tells  us, 
about  the  same  time  by  Mr.  Halpin  as  to 
the  "  Merchant  of  Venice,"  and  by  Wilson 
(Christopher  North)  as  to  "  Macbeth " 
and  *' Othello,"  and  Mr.  Furness  has 
shown  it  in  *'  Hamlet"  also.  They  point 
out  that  in  these  plays  Shakespeare  has 
two  times,  which  Halpin  calls  "the  pro- 
tractive  and  the  accelerating,"  and  Wilson 
"  the  two  clocks."  So  that  while  the  ac- 
tion proceeds  with  the  quickness  which 
the  requirements  of  a  stage  representation 
demand,  there  is  a  perpetual  undercurrent 
or  suggestion  of  that  longer  time  which 
would  be  needed  in  real  life  for  the  due  de- 
velopment of  the  characters  in  the  action. 
The  details  and  proofs  of  this  curious  dis- 
covery are  too  long  to  be  given  here,  but 
the  reader  will  find  an  interesting  account 


of  it  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Furness.*  Again, 
take  two  out  of  endless  instances  of  what 
Coleridge  calls  Shakespeare's  art  in  min- 
imiSf  the  first  of  which  he  himself  points 
out.  In  the  play  of  '*  King  John,"  Lady 
Faulconbridge  comes  in  with  her  serving- 
man,  James  Gurney ;  and  her  imperious 
son,  wishing  to  speak  privately  to  his 
mother,  sa)*s,  "James  Gurney,  wilt  thou 
give  us  leave  awhile?"  To  which  James 
Gurneyreplies,"Good  leave,  good  Philip," 
and  so  goes  out  not  to  be  seen  again, 
while  the  haughty  young  Faulconbridge 
says,  *'  Philip  !  sparrow ;  "  alluding  to  the 
old  song,  and  implying  that  he  does  not 
approve  of  such  familiarity.  Now  this  is 
a  distinct  picture  which  we  have  of  the 
worthy,  trusted,  serving-man  in  personal 
attendance  on  the  lady  of  the  house -^  a 
serving-man  who  is  at  once  familiar  and 
humble,  who  treats  the  young  lord  with 
the  familiarity  natural  to  an  old  trusted 
servant,  and  yet  has  not  the  least  disposi' 
tion  to  intrude,  but  takes  the  curt  request 
that  he  will  retire  with  an  imperturbable 
good  humor,  implied  in  the  repetition  of 
the  word  "  good  "  —  **  Good  leave,  good 
Philip."  Our  other  instance  is  that  of 
the  chief  grave-digger  in  the  churchyard 
scene  in  "Hamlet."  He  is  a  shrewd  fel- 
low, though  a  clown,  with  a  traditional  sec 
of  jests  and  songs  treasured  up  in  his 
memory,  and  produced  with  more  or  less 
aptness,  yet  with  the  disregard  to  logic  or 
even  sense  proper  to  the  peasant.  Shake- 
speare could  as  easily  have  put  into  the 
clown's  mouth  the  correct  words  of  Lord 
Vaux's  ballad,  as  the  mixture  of  correct 
words  and  mere  nonsense  which  the  clown 
actually  sings.  But  how  much  truer  to 
nature  is  this  eking  out  of  sense  with  non- 
sense by  the  singer  whose  memory  of  the 
words  is  at  best  little  more  than  a  memory 
of  the  tune  and  sounds.  And  we  may 
also  notice  here  the  little  touch  of  nature 
in  the  man  beginning  to  sing  when  his 
fellow  grave-digger  is  gone  away  for  a 
stoup  of  liquor,  and  he  must  cheer  his 
work  with  the  pickaxe  and  the  shovel  by 
the  natural  substitute  for  the  talk  he  had 
been  previously  carrying  on. 

And  now  let  us  pass  from  these  general 
considerations,  which  we  trust  that  our 
readers  will  find  to  be  not  irrelevant  to  the 
special  questions  which  we  have  taken  in 
hand.  And  first  as  to  the  ghosts  of 
Shakespeare. 


*  A  New  Variorum  Edition  of  Shakespeare,  edited 
by  Horace  Howard  Funesa,  vol.  iii.  (Hamlet,  vol.  i.)* 
pp.  z4-x8b 
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We  cannot  doubt  that  S|iakespeare,  like 
bis  contemporaries,  believed  in  ghosts, 
while  we  do  not.  How  then  can  we  say 
that  he  is  true  to  nature,  when  he  makes 
Hamlet  or  Brutus  or  Macbeth  see  ghosts, 
talk  with  them,  and  thereby  in  all  respects 
believe  in  them?  Sceptical  arguments 
against  the  reality  of  ghosts  were  not  un- 
known to  Shakespeare's  contemporaries. 
He  must  have  read  them  himself  in  Plu- 
tarch's "  Brutus ; "  but  we  cannot  suppose 
that  those  arguments  had  more  effect  on 
him  than  on  Brutus  himself.  And  we 
cannot  escape  from  the  difficulty  by  saying 
that  the  superstition  being  natural  to  the 
poet  and  the  men  of  his  time,  it  was  natu- 
ral that  he  should  make  the  personages  of 
his  plays  subject  to  it.  For  the  ground- 
work of  all  our  study  of  Shakespeare  as- 
sumes that  he  was  not  merely  of  an  age, 
but  for  all  time.  What  we  do  say  is,  that 
the  men  of  Shakespeare's  age  believed  in 
ghosts  because  they  had  seen  them ;  and 
we,  for  the  same  reason,  disbelieve  in 
them.  We  have,  like  Coleridge,  seen  too 
many.  Plenty  of  ghosts  have  been,  and 
still  are,  seen;  but  the  sight  has  been 
verified  by  investigators  with  habits  of 
mind  derived  from  the  practice  of  the 
Baconian  method  of  examining  facts. 
Ghosts  have  been  verified;  and,  like 
many  other  phenomena  once  so  mysteri- 
ous as  to  be  supposed  to  be  of  supernatural 
or  preternatural  origin,  they  have  been 
found  to  have  their  place  under  known 
laws  of  nature.  They  have  been  ascer- 
tained to  be,  in  metaphysical  phrase,  sub- 
jectively, but  not  objectively,  real.  They 
come  not  under  the  laws  of  the  bodily  eyes 
and  of  optics,  but  under  those  of  the  im- 
agination; and  it  is  imagination  which 
can  and  does  give  the  brain  most  of  the 
impressions  of  bodily  sight  and  sound 
when  a  ghost  is  seen.  We  say  most  of 
these,  because  among  the  distinctions  be- 
tween a  real  and  a  sham  ^- that  is  a  pre- 
tended, dressed'Up  —  ghost  is  this,  that 
the  real  ghost  does  not  strike  such  terror 
as  does  the  sham,  nor  does  it  tell  his 
hearer  what  he  did  not  know  before.  It 
is  true  that  in  many  well-authenticated 
ghost  stories  of  our  own  time  even,  there 
is  an  element  of  unexplained  coincidence, 
which  still  seems  to  give  them  a  super- 
natural appearance;  but  these,  too,  the 
friends  of  **  Psychical  Research  "  believe 
that  they  shall  one  day. bring  under  ordi- 
nary natural  law.  And  for  this  we  may 
be  content  to  wait 

The  true  distinction,  then,  is  not  that 
our  fathers  saw  ghosts  and  we  do  not,  but 
that  they  saw  and  believed,  and  we  see  and 


do  not  believe,  that  the  apparition  has  come 
from  another  world.  We  have  convinced 
ourselves  by  sufficient  evidence  that  they 
come  only  from  the  regions  of  our  own 
imagination,  and  that  there  is  some  ab- 
normal, unhealthy,  or  over-excited  condi- 
tion either  of  the  mind  or  the  body,  in  the 
man  or  woman  who  sees  a  ghost.  Many 
of  our  readers  may  recall  instances  of  such 
verified  ghosts  from  their  own  experience 
or  that  of  their  acquaintances  —  appari- 
tions recognized  as  illusions,  yet  having 
all  the  features  of  objective,  matter-of-fact 
reality.  Or  such  instances  may  be  found 
in  the  treatises  of  Dr.  Hibbert,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Sir  David  Brewster,  and  the  reports 
of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  is 
the  account  of  her  ghost-seeing  which 
Mrs.  A.  herself  gave  to  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster, she  having  retained  coolness  of 
mind  to  face  and  test  ghosts  which  had 
every  appearance  of  reality,  but  which 
she  did  not  believe  in.  Our  conclusion 
is,  then,  that  in  certain  states  of  mind 
men  do  see  ghosts,  as  our  fathers  did ; 
though  we  know,  what  they  did  not,  that 
these  are  not  visitants  from  another 
world,  but  projections  of  our  own  imagi- 
nations, transferred  to  the  brain  and  (as 
Sir  David  Brewster  seems  to  think)  to  the 
retina,  just  as  if  they  had  been  actually 
in  the  room  before  us.  And  this  being 
so,  Shakespeare  is  true  to  nature  in 
his  ghosts,  if  those  of  his  characters  who 
see  ghosts  might  have  seen  them  in  actual 
life ;  and  if  the  ghosts  so  seen  act  and 
speak  as  such  ghosts  would  have  done, 
with  onlv  the  same  difference  between 
them  and  the  ghosts  of  actual  life  as  cor- 
responds with  the  difference  between  art 
and  nature  which  we  find  throughout 
Shakespeare's  plays.  His  ghosts,  and  the 
effects  they  produce  on  those  who  see 
them,  are  natural,  while  transmuted  from 
the  actual  to  the  ideal,  by  that  art  of  the 
poet  of  which  we  have  already  said  so 
much. 

Of  Banquo's  ghost  we  will  speak  pres- 
ently. In  support  of  our  contention  that 
Brutus  would  have  seen  a  ghost,  and  that 
Uie  ghost  of  Caesar,  we  may  quote  the 
words  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who,  ue  it  ob- 
served, is  speaking  of  the  Brutus  of  his- 
tory, and  not  the  Brutus  of  Shakespeare. 
He  says:  — 

The  anticipation  of  a  dubious  battle,  with 
all  the  doubt  and  uncertainty  of  its  event,  and 
the  conviction  that  it  must  involve  his  own 
fate  and  that  of  his  country,  was  powerful 
enough  to  conjure  up  to  the  anxious  eye  of 
Brutus  the  spectre  of  his  murdered  u'iend 
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Caesar,  respecting  whose  death  he  perhaps 
thoaght  himself  less  justified  than  at  the  Ides 
of  March,  since,  instead  of  havins  achieved 
the  freedom  of  Rome,  the  event  had  only  been 
the  renewal  of  civil  wars,  and  the  issue  might 
appear  most  likely  to  conclude  in  the  total 
subjection  of  liberty.  .  .  .  Brutus's  own  in- 
tentions, and  his  knowledge  of  the  military 
art,  had  probably  long  since  assured  him  that 
the  decision  ot  the  civil  war  must  take  place 
at  or  near  Philippi;  and,  allowing  that  his 
own  imagination  supplied  that  part  of  his 
dialogue  with  the  spectre,  there  is  nothing  else 
that  mieht  not  be  fashioned  in  a  vivid  dream 
or  a  waking  reverie.* 

Scott,  indeed  (probably  writing  from 
memory),  rather  assumes  with  Shake- 
speare than  finds  in  Plutarch  that  the 
ghost  was  that  of  Caesar ;  or  he  may  have 
thought  this  to  be  implied  by  Plutarch's 
words  in  his  ** Julius  Caesar"  —  as  Ma- 
lone  suggests  in  his  note  to  act  iv.  sc.  3 
of  the  play.  But  this  does  not  affect  his 
argument ;  and  if  that  be  true  —  and  who 
will  doubt  it?  —  of  the  Brutus  of  Plutarch, 
It  must  be  granted  that  it  is  00  less  true  of 
the  Brutus  of  ShakeSipeare. 

The  Ghost  of  Hamlet's  father,  in  itself 
and  in  its  relation  to  Hamlet,  still  more 
fully  supports  and  proves  the  truth  of  our 
hypothesis,  if  we  will  give  the  subject  that 
careful  examination  which  it  demands  and 
deserves.  H  we  follow  Goethe's  method  of 
criticism  of  this  play,  by  bringing  together 
all  the  incidents,  allusions,  and  inferences 
scattered  throughout  the  play,  we  shall 
find  that  they  are  sufficient  to  enable  us 
to  form  a  very  clear  and  consistent  esti- 
mate of  Hamlet's  character.  Then  we 
see  that  he  was  just  the  person  to  have 
seen  his  father's  ghost,  and  to  have  heard 
from  that  ghost  all  that' he  did  hear; 
naroel}',  to  have  seen  him  **  in  his  mind's 
eye,"  and  to  have  heard  from  him  all  that 
'*his  prophetic  soul"  bad  already  told 
him.  This  method  of  treating  the  subject 
has  beeo  adopted  in  the  essay  on  Hamlet 
which  \ire  have  quoted  at  the  head  of  this 
article  ;  aivd  we  have  followed  the  writer's 
analysis,  and  for  the  mostpart  in*his  own 
words.  He  points  out  that  in  the  scene 
in  which  Hamlet  first  meets  Horatio,  the 
former,  who  is  in  one  of  his  most  melan- 
choly and  depressed  moods,  shows  how 
prepared  he  is  for  the  apparition,  when 
he  says:  *'My  father,  methinks  I  see  my 
father.  ...  In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio." 
He  was  prepared  to  see  his  father's  spirit, 
for  he  already  saw  him  in  the  brooding 
abstraction   of   his    own    mind.      When 


*  Letters  tm  Demonology  end  Witchcraft,  by  Sir 
Walter  Seott,  Letur  I. 


Hamlet  returned  to  Denmark  from  Wit- 
tenberg on  the  sudden  death  of  his  father, 
he  roust  have  heard  that  his  father  was 
found  dead  in  his  garden,  with  all  the  ap- 
pearances of  having  been  poisoned,  and 
that  his  uncle  had  either  been  the  person 
to  find  him,  or  the  last  one  seen  near  the 
place,  and  that  he  bad  actively  spread  the 
"  forged  process  "  that  the  king  had  been 
stung  to  death  by  a  serpent.    Hamlet  had 
found  that  brother  already  elected  to  the 
throne  instead  of  himself,  who  had  always 
been  looked  upon  as  the  presumptive  heir, 
had  found  him  married  to  his  mother,  and 
been  received  by  him  with  evidently  most 
unnaturally  a£Eected  protestations  and  ca 
resses  which  could  not  conceal  from  the 
young  prince's  keen  eye  the  hatred  of 
guilty  fear  which   lurked  beneath.    The 
Ghost  merely  re-informs  him  of  some  of 
these  circumstances,  and  adds  as  a  fact 
that  which  Hamlet's  exclamation,  "  O  my 
prophetic  soul,  my  uncle,"  shows  that  he 
had  already  arrived  at  as  an  inference 
from  the  other  facts.    And  not  only  does 
the  Ghost  tell  Hamlet  nothing  that  he  was 
not,  just  at  the  moment  of  its  communica- 
tion, beginning  to  conclude  by  force  of  his 
own  reasonings,  but  Hamlet  does  not  trust 
to  the  evidence  of  the  Ghost  except  just 
in  the  same  degree  as  he  does  to  those 
conclusions  of  his  reason ;   and  the  one, 
like  the  other,  he  requires  to  be  confirmed 
(as  he  does  get  them  confirmed  by  the 
scheme  of  the  play)  before  he  decides  on 
avenging  his  father's  death,  as  the  Ghost 
enjoins  him  to  do. 

When  the  sun  is  setting  behind  the 
Brocken  mountains,  and  high  mists  are 
rising  in  the  east,  the  traveller  may  still 
see  that  fearful  phenomenon,  the  spectre 
of  the  Brocken  —  fearful  even  to  him  who 
knows  it  to  be  only  his  own  shadow  pro- 
jected under  a  rare  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  tenfold  fearful  to  the 
simple  peasant  to  whom  it  is  a  gigantic 
spectre.  And  so  we  shall  rightly  under- 
stand the  Ghost  as  the  embodying  of 
Hamlet's  dreary  thoughts ■  into  an  image 
which  is  projected  upon  the  dark  mists 
which  have  risen  before  the  hopes  of  his 
life,  while  the  sun  of  the  past  is  about  to 
sink  below  the  horizon  ;  and  which  seems 
to  him  a  visible  spectre,  presenting  itself 
to  the  senses  as  well  as  to  the  mind. 

But  if  this  be  the  theory  and  the  philos- 
ophy of  ghost-seeing,  we  must  not  the  less 
remember  that  in  order  to  understand  and 
sympathize  with  Hamlet  in  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  the  apparition  excites 
in  him,  we  must  look  at  it  from  his  point 
of  view,  and  heartily  believe  in  it  too. 
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And  this  will  explain  the  dramatic  fitness 
of  the  appearance  of  the  Ghost  to  Horatio 
and  the  soldiers,  thou|;h  they  have*  no 
such  imaginations  within  them  as  could 
properly  raise  such  a  spirit.  That  they 
see  the  Ghost,  and  with  so  many  details 
of  fearful  reality,  is  a  part  of  the  dramatic 
machinery  —  the  art  —  which  is  necessary 
to  enable  us  to  see  it  with  Hamlet's  eyes, 
and  to  sympathize  adequately  with  dim 
in  the  belief  in  its  visible  presence.  Just 
in  a  like  way  Hamlet  speaks  soliloquies, 
in  order  that  we  may  know  the  thoughts 
which  are  passing  within  him,  though 
these  would  have  come  and  gone  without 
his  moving  his  lips,  if  he  had  been  an 
actual  man,  and  there  had  been  no  poet's 
art  intervening  to  reveal  to  us  the  secrets 
of  his  bosom.  And  that  this  is  the  right 
explanation  we  may  farther  infer  from  the 
entire  silence  of  the  Ghost  to  all  but 
Hamlet,  as  well  as  from  his  not  being 
visible  to  the  queen  on  a  subsequent 
occasion.  If  this  be  not  the  end  of  the 
Ghost's  appearance  to  Horatio  and  the 
soldiers,  what  is?  For  it  might  just  as 
well  have  appeared  at  first  to  Hamlet 
himself,  as  far  as  its  share  in  the  action 
of  the  drama  is  concerned.  To  Hamlet 
himself  the  Ghost  is  unreal  enough  in  his 
more  reflecting  moods.  He  alludes  to  the 
vision  as  a  **  bad  dream ; "  he  suspects 
that  it  may  be  a  temptation  of  the  devil, 
taking  advantage  of  his  weakness  and 
melancholy  ;  he  contemplates  and  speaks 
of  death  as  the  entrance  to 

The  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns ; 

he  subsequently  says  to  himself  of  his 
father's  state :  — 

How    his    audit   stands,    who  knows,  save 

heaven : 
But  in  our  circumstance  and  course  of  thought, 
'Tis  heavy  with  him ; 

so  that  he  does  not  recognize  the  Ghost's 
statements  on  this  point  as  matter-of-fact 
information,  but  only  as  his  own  course  of 
thought  upon  the  subject.  And  in  all  his 
many  profound  and  varied  speculations 
upon  man,  and  man's  relations  to  God  and 
to  the  world,  as  illustrated  by  his  own 
melancholy  lot,  there  is  not  a  trace  of  his 
reason  being  either  disturbed  or  inter- 
ested by  the  questions  which  such  a 
vision  must  have  suggested  to  him,  had 
that  vision  been  real  to  his  reason.  Yet 
to  his  senses,  to  his  mind  in  its  immediate 
relation  to  his  senses,  it  is  real  enough, 
and  drives  him  to  the  verge  of  madness 
-^or  rather  meets   him  on   that  verge, 


when  his  own  morbid  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, first  mastering  his  reason  have  led 
him  thither.  The  mind  of  the  man  who 
has  seen  a  ghost  —  that  is,  who  has 
brooded  over  his  own  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings till  they  come  back  upon  him  in 
spectral  reality  —  is  in  a  hazardous  state. 
It  totters  and  reels,  it  sways  from  side  to 
side  like  a  tree  in  a  storm,  and,  each  time 
that  it  overpasses  the  line  of  health v 
equipoise,  there  is  danger  that  the  still 
remaining  inherent  elasticity  and  conserv- 
ative force  may  be  insufficient  to  recover 
it.  Such  is  Hamlet's  state  immediately 
after  he  has  seen  his  father's  ghost.  His 
head  is,  as  he  says,  distracted ;  his  words 
are  "  wild  and  hurling ; "  he  tries  to  relieve 
his  overstrained  mind  by  passing  from 
the  terrific  to  the  ludicrous ;  taking  out 
his  note-book  to  make  a  memorandum  that 
"  a  man  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a 
villain,  at  least  in  Denmark ; "  answering 
his  friend's  with  a  falconer's  hillo ;  and 
interrupting  the  solemnity  of  swearing 
seci'ecy  with  jokes  at  '*  the  fellow  in  the 
cellarage,"  and,  '*  the  old  mole  that  works  i* 
the  ground  so  fast."  On  which  Coleridge 
remarks:  **A  sort  of  cunning  bravado 
...  he  plays  that  subtle  trick  of  pretend- 
ing to  act  only,  when  he  is  very  near  really 
being  what  he  acts." 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  reading 
of  Ducis,  who  adapted  **  Hamlet "  for  the 
French  stage ;  of  Talma,  the  great  French 
tragedian  who  acted  the  part ;  and  of  Ma- 
dame de  Stael,  who  describes  the  acting. 
The  ghost  is  not  visible ;  Hamlet  is  heard 
behind  the  scenes  crying  out :  — 

Fuis,  spectre  ^pouvantable. 
Port  au  fond  dii  tombeau  ton  aspect  redou- 
table ; 

he  enters  precipitately,  and  as  if  pursued 
by  a  phantom,  exclaiming :  — 

E  quoi  I     Vous  ne  le  voyez  pas  ? 

and  he  then  repeats  what  the  ghost  had 
said  to  him.  And  Madame  de  StaSl  thus 
describes  Talma's  acting :  — 

In  the  French  play  the  spectators  do  not 
see  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's  father.  The  appa- 
rition shows  itself  wholly  in  the  expression  of 
Talma*s  face ;  and  certainly  it  is  not  thus  less 
fearful.  .  When,  in  the  midst  of  a  calm  and 
melancholy  conversation,  he  all  at  once  sees 
the  spectre,  we  follow  all  its  movements  in 
the  eyes  which  look  upon  it,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  doubt  the  presence  of  the  pluintom 
when  such  a  look  bears  witness  to  it.* 

The  devilish  superstition  under  which 
*  De  I'AUemagoe,  Denxi^me  Paitie,  chap.  97. 
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huDdreds  of  miserable  old  women  were 
tortured  and  burnt  alive,  and  to  which 
even  such  men  as  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  and  the  pious  fathers 
and  governors    of   New  England,  gave 
themselves,  and  which  raged  through  the 
seventeenth  century,  took  that,  its  worst, 
shape  from  the  treatise  and  the  statute  of 
James  I.,  and  the  Puritan  doctrine  that 
the  Jewish  code  which  declared :  **Thou 
shalt  not  suffer  a  witch   to  live,'*  was  a 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land.    Till  then,  the 
belief  in  witchcraft  was,  no  doubt,  univer- 
sal, but  men  looked  on  it  much  as  they 
did  on  countless  unexplained  powers  of 
nature  which  were  regarded  with  childish 
awe,  rather  than  as  something  of  special 
wickedness.    Wizards  and  witches  were 
punished  either  as  heretics,  or  for  design- 
ing or  inflicting  criminal  injuries  on  man 
or    beasts  as  they  were    for   any  other 
crime.     There  is  no  reason  for  doubting 
that  Shakespeare,  like  other  people  in  his 
own  day,  held  the  ordinary  beliefs  on  this 
subject,  as  on   that   of  ghosts.    In   the 
plays  of  Henry  VI.  he  shows  this  witch- 
craft in  its  vulgar  forms ;  in  that  of  Mac- 
beth he  connects  it  with  the  old  Northern 
legends  of  those  primeval  powers  of  na- 
ture, the  norns,  or  fates  of  Scandinavian 
mythology,  and  shows  it  in  its  twofold 
aspect.    There  is  a  controversy,  which 
must  remain  unsettled  as  there  is  no  suf- 
ficient   evidence    either    way,    whether 
Shakespeare  ennobled  the  witches  of  Mid- 
dleton,    or  Middleton    made  vulgar  the 
weird  sisters  of  Shakespeare.    What  we 
do  know  is,  that  Shakespeare  found  the 
outline  sketches  of  these  beings,  as  well 
as  those  of  Macbeth  and  Duncan,  in  the 
prosaic  chronicle  of  Holinshed ;  and  that 
he  endowed  them  all  with  poetic  life  and 
substance.    And  we  have  to  ask  again, 
Are  these  creations  true  to  nature,  if  we 
look  at  them  with  the  eyes  of  Macbeth,  as 
we  tried  to  see  the  Ghost  with  Hamlet's 
eyes? 

The  play  of  **  Macbeth,"  in  which  the 
poet  takes  us  back  into  the  legendary  time 
of  Scottish  history,  is  eminently  a  drama, 
or  action,  in  which  man's  free  will  strives 
with  his  circantstanc'es,  his  fate  or  destiny, 
for  the  mastery;  In  some*  dramas  this 
conflict  declares  itself  in  the  course  of  the 
action ;  in  that  of  Macbeth  it  is  declared 
at  the  beginning.  In  the  opening  scene, 
which  strikes  the  key-note  of  the  play,  the 
poet  represents  to  us,  in  the  visible  shape 
of  the  weird  sisters,  those  mysterious 
and  terrible  powers  of  nature  which  prove 
wholly  evil  to  the  man  who  becomes  their 
slave  instead  of  their  master.    Like  the 


adversary  of  Job,  who  came  from  going  to 
and  fro  in  the  earth,  and  from  walking  up 
and  down  in  it,  they  come,  posting  over 
sea  and  land,  through  the  thunder,  wind, 
and  rain,  which  seem  their  proper  ele- 
ments, to  meet  with  Macbeth.  What 
their  errand  is  with  him  they  do  not  say; 
but  we  feel  that  it  is  for  evil,  and  that  like 
their  counterparts,  the  norns  of  Northern 
legend,  they  hold  his  destiny,  past,  pres- 
ent, and  to  come.  In  the  second  scene 
Macbeth  is  described  as  the  noble  and 
worthy  man  he  as  yet  seems  to  be ;  and  in 
the  next  scene  we  see  him  contending 
with,  yet  more  and  more  giving  way  to, 
the  guilty  dreams  of  his  ambition,  while 
the  tempters  who  reflect  back  his  own 
thoughts,  are  shown  to  the  spectators, 
though  not  yet  to  him,  as  the  vulgar 
witches  of  popular  superstition,  fit  repre- 
sentatives of  the  degradation  into  which 
they  will  bring  him,  if  he  accepts  their 
offers  of  worldly  honors. 

Macbeth  is  a  powerful  chieftain  and 
able  soldier,  high  in  the  esteem  and  favor 
of  Duncan,  an  amiable  and  gentle  king, 
who  depends  much  on  Macbeth  for  put- 
ting down  insurrection  at  home,  and  re- 
sisting foreign  invasion.  He  has  hitherto 
been  loyal  to  the  king  who  so  loves  and 
honors  him;  but  his  ambition  outstrips 
his  rightful  honors ;  successive  steps 
seem  to  be  leading  him  to  the  throne; 
possibilities  become  hopes ;  and  he  broods 
over  these,  questioning  with  himself  and 
with  his  wife,  who  not  only  shares  but 
spurs  his  ambition,  whether  he  shall  real- 
ize these  hopes  by  murdering  the  king,  or 
leave  them  to  chance.  He  is  not  without 
scruples  of  conscience  while  thinking  of 
the  deed,  nor  incapable  of  remorse  when 
it  has  been  done ;  and  he  might  have  still 
hesitated,  if  the  king's  announcement  of 
his  intention  to  declare  his  own  son  his 
successor  had  not  seemed  to  compel  a 
decision.  Macbeth  is  a  successful  gen- 
eral; and  it  is  said  that  such  men  have 
usually  some  superstitious  belief  in  a 
more  than  ordinary  destiny  for  themselves 
—  possibly  from  some  unconscious  sense 
of  the  awful  power  with  which  they  order 
the  will  of  a  host  of  men  like  themselves, 
and  so  perhaps  decide  the  fate  of  nations. 
Macbeth,  too,  is  a  Scot,  and  belongs  to 
the  land  where  the  belief  in  the  second 
sight  of  the  seer  has  always  been  spe- 
cially strong.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his 
"  Demonology  and  Witchcraft,"  does  not 
allude  specially  to  this  second  sight,  while 
pronouncing  all  pretensions  to  preternat* 
ural  knowledge  to  be  delusions  or  impos- 
tures.   Yet  his  Meg  Merriles  and  Allan 
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M'Aulay  must  have  bee o  drawn  from  life ; 
and  though  their  feeble  predictions,  like 
those  of  all  other  such  seers,  fail  to  sug- 
gest the  possession  of  supernatural  pow- 
ers, yet  (as  we  have  remarked  in  the  case 
of  ghosts)  they  suggest  to  the  really  im- 
partial sceptic  the  question  whether  such 
second  sight  may  not  have  been  in  part  a 
real  effect  of  the  operation  of  some  hith- 
erto unknown  laws  of  the  human  mind. 

It  is  not  certain  that  Macbeth  was  so 
unacquainted  with  the  treachery  of  Caw- 
dor', or  of  the  consequent  possibility  that 
he  might  get  that  thaneship  for  himself, 
as  his  words  to  the  witches  and  to  Angus 
seem  to  imply.  The  king  had  received 
successive  posts  "  thick  as  hail  *'  from  the 
seat  of  war;  and  the  sergeant  told  how 
Macbeth  had  defeated  the  rebels,  killing 
their  leader,  Macdonald,  with  his  own 
hand,  and  had  then  successfully  met  the 
onslaught  of  the  king  of  Norway.  Rosse 
follows  and  farther  reports  that  Norway 
had  been  compelled  to  "crave  composi- 
tion after  his  defeat,"  and  also  that  he  had 
been  assisted  In  his  enterprise  by  that  dis- 
loyal traitor  the  thane  of  Cawdor.  And 
Angus,  who  does  not  appear  till  the  next 
scene,  would  seem  in  the  interval  to  have 
brought  farther  particulars  as  to  Caw- 
dor^s  treason,  which  was  **  confessed  and 
proved,"  though  whether  he  had  secretly 
supported  both  the  rebels  and  Norway,  or 
only  one  of  them,  was  still  unknown  to 
him.  And  Macbeth,  fully  occupied  in  the 
actual  battles  in  which  he  was  (ij^hting, 
may  have  had  no  certain  knowledge  of 
these  hidden  doings  of  Cawdor,  but  vet  a 
suspicion  which  he  very  naturally  tries  to 
get  verified  by  affecting  an  ignorance 
which  will  call  forth  farther  explanations. 
If  he  did  know  this,  the  promise  of  Caw- 
dor's thaneship  by  the  witches  is  the 
reflection  of  his  own  thoughts;  if,  with 
less  probability,  we  take  the  suggestion 
as  coming  first  from  the  witches,  we  have 
the  poet's  dramatic  recognition  of  that 
power  of  second  sight  in  Scottish  seers, 
and  so  of  witches,  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken.  If  we  have  carried  our  readers 
thus  far  with  us,  there  will  be  no  need  for 
us  to  add  more,  as  to  the  other  predictions 
of  the  witches ;  as  to  their  being  seen  by 
Banquo,  as  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's  father 
was  seen  by  Bernardo  and  Marcellus  and 
Horatio;  and  as  to  the  appearance  to 
Macbeth  of  Banquo's  ghost.  The  actual 
existence  of  persons  claiming  to  be  witches 
and  seers  brings  in  another  element  be- 
sides those  we  have  to  consider  in  refer- 
ence to  Shakespeare's  ghosts;  but  this 
only  affects  the  form  of  our  argument, 


while  the  substance  is  the  same.    Let  us 
now  turn  to  the  fairies. 

Chaucer,  with  his  wonted  humor,  tells 
us  in  his  "  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,"  how  the 
fairies  had  vanished  from  England,  driven 
out,  and  their  places  taken,  by  the  holy 
friars,  whom  he  is  never  tired  of  making 
fun  of.  And  if  the  Warwickshire  peasant 
had  told  Shakespeare  that  they  might  still 
be  seen,  he  would  have  said,  with  his  own 
Romeo,  *' Peace,  peace,  thou  talk'st  of 
nothing."  Yet  he  saw  how  to  use  such 
dreams  as  matters  for  his  art,  and  how  to 
employ  them,  so  as  to  be  true  to  nature, 
and  at  the  same  time  **give  to  this  airv 
nothing  a  local  habitation  and  a  name. ' 
This  he  has  done  in  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  of  which  play  it  has 
been  truly  said  *  that  the  name  is  the  key 
to  every  scene  and  character.  We  have 
only  to  take  the  advice  of  Puck,  and 
"think  that  we  did  but  slumber  here, 
while  these  visions  did  appear."  Let  us 
think  but  this,  and  we  shall  find  that  here, 
as  ever,  Shakespeare's  was  no  "  irregular 
genius,"  no  "  unbridled  imagination,'*^  but 
that  here,  as  always,  that  genius  and  imag- 
ination were  worlcing  in  accordance  with 
the  strict  laws  of  reason,  even  when  most 
they  seem  to  "  wander  at  their  own  sweet 
will." 

It  is  a  dream  —  a  midsummer  night's 
dream — which  Shakespeare  is  showing 
us,  and  as  a  dream  it  must  be  studied  and 
understood  in  all  its  parts.  And  the  ex* 
uberance  of  poetical  fancy  in  every  scene, 
and  the  rhythmical  and  musical  tone  of 
the  verse,  which  give  it  more  of  the  char- 
acter of  an  opera  than  is  found  in  any 
other  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  are  helps  to 
lull  us  into  the  appropriate  dreamy  state 
required  for  perfect  apprehension  as  well 
as  enjoyment.  The  play  then  is  "such 
stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of."  Dreams 
are  facts,  phenomena  of  our  actual  human 
life,  which,  however  hard  to  examine  sci- 
entifically, are  yet  more  or  less  capable  of 
such  handling  and  are  then  found  to  have 
their  proper,  natural,  sequences  and  laws. 
And  these  facts,  these  phenomena,  Shake- 
speare has  apprehended  and  employed  for 
the  purposes  of  his  art,  with  just  the  same 
faithfulness  to  nature  as  he  does  the  graver 
facts  of  love,  hate,  or  ambition.  Only  fol- 
low the  clue  he  has  put  into  oar  hands  in 
his  title,  and  then  see  whether  it  does  not 
lead  us  "over  hill,  over  dale,  through  bush, 

•  The  orinnal  ragmtioo  w  Colerid^i.  It  has  bcM 
worked  oat  in  detaiibv  the  present  writer,  in  a  dialogue 
on  this  play  in  Frastr't  Magauitu  for  December,  st$4t 
which  we  here  follow. 
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throagh  briar,"  to  as  satisfactory  a  conclu- 
sion as  that  to  which  Puck,  aUer  all  bis 
pranks,  leads  his  followers. 

Let  us  exert  the  poet's  power,  and  place 
ourselves  at  Athens.  Not,  however,  the 
Athens  of  Horace,  or  of  Grote,  but  the 
Athens  of  the  mediaeval  romances— of 
Chaucer,  and  his  **  Knight's  Tale."  The 
Athens  which  Shakespeare,  following 
Chaucer,  has  here  created  for  us,  has 
cloisters  in  which  the  nun  maybe  doomed 
by  her  father's  will  to  spend  her  life  in 
"chanting  faint  hymns  to  our  Lady 
Diana;"  and  woods  where  youth  and 
'*  maidens  do  observance  to  a  morn  of 
May,"  and  where,  while  they  wander 
among  beds  of  primroses  and  cowslips, 
they  are  more  likely  to  meet  with  Oberon 
or  Robin  Goodfellow  than  with  Pan, 
Apollo,  or  Daphne.  A  comparison  of  the 
opening  lines  of  this  play  and  of  the 
••  Knight's  Tale  "  will  make  the  resem- 
blance very  evident.  Yet  there  is  a  con- 
trast as  well  as  a  resemblance.  Chaucer's 
stor^  is  all  serious;  he  believes  in  its 
reality,  and  his  personages  are  as  grave 
and  dignified  as  their  classical  prototypes. 
Bat  Shakespeare's  belief  in  them  is  not 
much  greater  than  our  own.  They  are 
very  good  stuff  to  make  a  midsummer 
night's  dream  out  of;  but  neither  the 
heroic  names  and  royal  language  of  The- 
seus and  Hippolyta,  nor  the  sternness  with 
which  Theseus  supports  the  severe  au- 
thority of  Hermia's  father,  awake  in  us 
any  tragic  emotion.  We  feel  throughout 
—  through  the  woes  of  Helena  as  well  as 
those  of  Bottom  — that  (to  borrow  a  phrase 
from  the  latter)  the  whole  is  "  a  very  good 
piece  of  work,  and  a  merry,"  be  it  never  so 
*'  lamentable  and  cruel." 

Charles  Lamb,  though  a  devoted  play- 
goer, said  that  no  play  was  so  unfit  for  the 
stage  as  this ;  and  we  have  heard  a  man 
of  taste  and  judgment  who,  after  seeing  it 
acted  with  all  the  accessories  of  modern 
ingenuity  and  theatrical  magnificence, 
confirms  Charles  Lamb's  opinion,  with  a 
melancholy  regret  that  the  play  could 
never  again  be  to  him  what  it  had  been  ; 
so  destructive  is  the  best  representation 
to  the  poetic  illusions  which  rise  before 
the  reader's  vision.  How  inevitable  must 
the  charm  be  broken  when  we  see  a  great 
flesh-and-blood  girl  representing  the  fairy 
queen  whose  courtiers  are  "the  cowslips 
tall,"  and  whose  guards  leave  her  for  "  the 
third  part  of  a  minute  "  to  **  kill  cankers  in 
the  musk-rose  buds,  or  to'*  war  with  rear- 
mice  for  their  leathern  wings,"  or  rob  the 
humble  bees  and  the  butterflies  of  their 
several  spoils.     Any  outward,    material. 


representation  of  these  things  must  op- 
press us  with  a  sense  of  intolerable  sham ; 
but  to  him  who  beholds  them  with  the 
mind's  eye,  not  only  do  they  all  present 
themselves  in  an  harmonious  picture, 
but  even  Bottom,  with  his  ass-head,  in  the 
midst  of  the  tiny  sprites  who  '*  hop  in  his 
walks,  and  gambol  in  his  eyes,"  excites 
no  more  disturbing  sense  of  the  monstrous 
and  improbable  than  such  an  appearance 
would  do  in  an  actual  dream;  and  every 
one  has  experienced  that  in  a  dream  the 
most  incongruous  or  impossible  combina- 
tions cause  us  no  surprise.  We  are  aware 
that  this  is  not  the  experience  of  all  play- 
goers. We  speak  for  ourselves,  or  those 
who  think  with  us.  If  we  are  asked 
whether  Shakespeare  did  not  himself 
mean  that  this,  like  the  rest  of  his  plays, 
should  be  acted,  we  answer  that  the  ab- 
sence, in  his  day,  of  all  the  modern  acces- 
sories of  scenery,  dresses,  and  machinery, 
made  the  acting  of  those  days  much  more 
like  reading  in  the  study  than  is  now  the 
case.  Those  accessories  do  not  increase, 
but  destroy  the  illusion. 

The  opening  scene  introduces  to  us 
what  we  may  call  the  waking  personages 
of  the  play ;  for  we  must  consider  that 
while  the  whole  is  a  dream,  and  dreamy, 
in  relation  to  us,  it  has  its  waking  and  its 
sleeping  parts  as  regards  the  dramatis 
persona  themselves.  Theseus,  the  prince 
and  soldier;  Hippolyta,  the  queen;  and 
Egeus,  with  his  doctrine  of  parental 
rights  and  filial  duties,  represent  the  sen- 
sible and  practical  in  life  —  the  people 
who  sleep  soundly,  without  dreaming 
when  they  go  to  bed.  The  lovers,  too, 
though  they  presently  sleep  and  dream, 
are  here  to  be  seen  in  their  waking  state. 
Let  us  look  at  them,  taking  for  granted 
that  they  ace  real  people,  with  ordinary 
feelings,  habits,  and  motives.  Demetrius 
is  at  present  courting  Hermia,  and  with 
the  sanction  of  old  Egeus,  her  father,  who 
peremptorily  requires  her  to  marry  him, 
or  else  be  put  to  death,  according  to  the 
law  which  the  sovereign  himself  admits 
he  can  only  so  far  modify  as 'to  substitute 
for  death  a  lifelong  seclusion  in  a  nun- 
nery. Hermia  refuses  Demetrius,  because 
she  already  loves,  and  is  loved  by,  Lysan- 
der.  Demetrius,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
betrothed  to  Helena  before  he  saw  Her- 
mia; nor  has  he  now  a  word  to  say  in 
denial  of  the  charge  that,  in  this  his  re- 
cent abandonment  of  Helena,  he  had  no 
other  motive  than  that  of  base  incon- 
stancy. 

Duke    Theseus  does  not  conceal  his 
disapprobation  of  the  fickleness  of  Deme- 
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trlus  and  the  paternal  tyranny  of  £geus, 
and  takes  them  apart  for'* some  private 
schooling"  which  he  has  for  them  both. 
We  need  not  be  surprised  if  this  school- 
ing from  the  lips  of  their  sovereign  should 
presently  have  some  effect  on  the  mind 
of  the  young  man  at  least ;  though  we  may 
expect  that,  if  so,  it  will  be  gradual  and 
indirect.  For  Duke  Theseus  is  a  consti- 
tutional ruler;  and  if  he  cannot  persuade 
them  to  give  up  their  legal  rights,  he  will 
not  *'  extenuate  the  law  of  Athens,"  by  an 
exercise  of  mere  authority,  even  for  a  good 
object. 

Then  Lysander,  too,  is  an  ordinarv  sort 
of  youth,  whose  whole  language  ancl  acts 
are  in  accordance  with  ordinary  human 
nature.  His  love  for  Hermia  is  at  first 
tender  and  respectful  as  well  as  ardent ; 
but,  like  other  youths,  he  has  a  specula- 
tive, generalizing  turn  of  mind,  shown  in 
his  language  about  **  the  course  of  true 
love,"  or  of  youth  •*  not  ripe  to  reason." 
Having  this  speculative  turn  of  mind,  he 
must  have  been  tempted  to  ask  himself 
sometimes  whether  he  will  be  able  to  face 
the  obstacles  to  his  union  with  Hermia; 
whether  reasons  might  not  be  adduced  in 
favor  of  such  conduct  as  that  of  his  rival, 
whom,  notwithstanding  it,  the  world 
hardly  thinks  the  less  entitled  to  the  char- 
acter of  **a  worthy  gentleman;"  and 
whether  the  tall  and  gentle  Helena,  whose 
wrongs  have  awakened  in  him  the  pity 
which  is  akin  to  love,  might  not  after  all 
suit  bim  better  than  the  little  vixen  Her- 
mia; and  Hermia,  too,  be  better  off  by 
marrying  Demetrius  than  by  persisting  in 
a.disobedience  to  her  father  s  will  which 
would  end,  not  in  the  wished-for  union 
with  himself,  but  —  in  the  warning  words 
of  Theseus :  ^ 

For  ay  to  be  in  shady  cloister  roew'd, 
To  live  a  barren  sister  all  your  life. 
Chanting  faint  hymns  to  the  cold,  fruitless 
moon. 

Such  thoughts  as  these,  if  they  came  to 
him  in  daylight,  he  might  reject  as  base 
temptations  to  desert  his  allegiance  ;  but 
in  his  dreams  by  night  they  might  present 
themselves  as  reasonable  grounds  of  ac- 
tion—  grounds  for  the  things  which,  in 
his  dreams,  he  was  actually  saying  and 
doing. 

So  of  Hermia.  In  the  first  scene  she  is 
full  of  hope  and  courage ;  but  she,  too, 
would  feel  the  reaction  presently,  when 
the  fatigue  of  her  long  walk  and  a  night 
spent  in  the  woods  gave  full  scope  for 
maidenly  and  filial  remorse  and  fear  of 
consequences.    She  is  much  too  clever  a 


girl,  and  too  familiar  with  Helena,  not  to 
havealreadv  thought  at  times  whether  her 
poor  f riend  s  fate  may  not  be  her  own  too ; 
and  whether  the  example  of  that  faithless 
Demetrius  may  not  prove  contagious,  and 
the  vows  of  Lysander  himself  find  a  place 
among  those 

that  men  have  spoke, 
In  number  more  than  women  ever  broke. 

These  very  words,  which  in  a  gayer 
moment  did  but  playfully  express  her  con- 
fidence that  her  own  lover  was  the  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule,  would,  in  the  hour 
of  depression,  serve  equally  well  to  utter 
thoughts  of  real  alarm  or  despondency. 
II  Hermia  should  fall  asleep  and  dream 
in  such  a  mood,  these  thoughts  would  take 
the  form  of  realities — of  events  wherein 
she  was  herself  an  actress. 

Helena,  again,  if  she  should  sleep,  weary 
in  mind  and  body,  would  not  she  dream 
of  the  like  matters,  in  the  form  in  which 
they  were  present  to  her  waking  thoughts  ? 
She  is  conscious  that  she  is  a  lady,  and 
must  assert  the  rights  of  her  sex,  though 
she  feels  that  she  is  a  very  timid  girl. 
She  is  conscious  that  her  betrothal  to  De- 
metrius gives  her  a  right  to  avow  her  love 
for  him,  while  her  maidenly  modesty 
checks  her  in  the  exercise  of  that  right. 
She  knows  that  **  through  Athens  she  is 
thought  as  fair  "  as  Hermia,  yet,  if  Deme- 
trius has  ceased  to  think  her  so,  mav  not 
the  admiration  of  others  be  mere  mockery  ? 
She  loves  Hermia  as  her  old  schoolfellow 
and  friend,  but  must  feel  some  natural  bit- 
terness and  anger  when  she  thinks  of  her 
as  a  rival.  Such  are  her  waking  thoughts 
and  feelings;  if  she  should  dream,  will 
she  not  dream  that  all  are  in  a  league  to 
mock  her,  the  poor  forsaken  girl,  whose 
love  and  persevering  trust  in  the  generos- 
ity at  least  of  her  faithless  lover,  ought 
never  to  have  induced  her  to  leave  her 
home  to  wander  in  that  wood? 

These  people  then  — real,  ordinary  peo- 
ple, with  real,  ordinary  thoughts  ana  pas- 
sions, though  the  thoughts  and  passions 
of  the  season  of  youth  and  youthful  love 
—  have  lost  their  way  and  fallen  asleep, 
in  a  wood  near  Athens,  on  a  midsummer 
night*  The  time  and  place  indeed  (as  we 
have  already  pointed  out)  belong  to  the 
golden  age  of  romance,  in  which  inter- 
course with  fairyland  was  possible  for 
poets  and  for  lovers  even  in  their  waking, 
and  much  more  in  their  sleeping  hours. 
When  we  have  acquainted  ourselves  with 
the  Athens  of  Chaucer's  "  Knight's  Tale," 
let  us  turn  to  the  *'  Flower  and  the  Leaf  ^ 
(which  represents  the  thought  and  senti* 
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meDt  of  Chaucer's  time,  thouf^h  it  may 
not  be  from  his  pen),  and  go  with  that 
gentlewoman  who 

rose  three  houres  after  twelve, 
About  the  springing  of  the  gladsome  day ; 
And  on  she  put  her  gear  and  her  array, 
And  to  a  pleasant  grove  she  gan  to  pass, 
Long  ere  the  bright^  sun  uprisen  was, 

and  then  we  shall  see  how,  in  that  day, 
one  might  get  glimpses  of  the  fairies  on  a 
summer  night,  and  we  shall  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  admitting  that  if  we  grant  Shake- 
speare's postulates  of  the  time  and  place 
of  his  drama,  they,  too,  have  seen  the 
fairies  on  that  night. 

Those  four  lovers  then,  with  their  minds 
and  hearts  under  those  various  impres- 
sions and  influences,  have  gone,  on  that 
midsummer  night  — 

when  Phoebe  doth  behold 
Her  silver  visage  in  the  watery  glass. 
Decking  with  liquid  pearl  the  bladed  grass — 

into  a  wood  associated  in  their  minds 
with  the  **  observance  of  the  morn  of 
May,"  with  other  love  meetings,  and  with 
sweet  counsels,  often  held  on  primrose 
beds ;  a  wood  which  has  banks  where  their 
youthful  imaginations  would  readily  rec- 
ognize the  tokens  that  '*  there  sleeps  Ti- 
tania  some  time  of  the  night,"  and  that 
with  her  haunt  Oberon,  and  Puck,  and  the 
whole  fairy  court,  with  all  their  traditional 
quarrels  and  sports  among  'themselves, 
and  their  helpful  or  mischievous  pranks, 
played  upon  any  human  lovers  they  might 
fall  in  with.  The  lovers  fall  asleep  in 
this  wood  and  their  dreams  —  real,  natu- 
ral dreams  enough  —  are  what  from  the 
exigencies  of  the  dramatic  form  are  rep- 
resented to  us  as  actual  occurrences. 
This,  we  repeat,  is  Shakespeare's  own 
account  of  the  matter.  First,  Oberon  pre- 
dicts that,  — 

When  they  next  wake,  all  this  derision 
Shall  seem  a  dream  and  fruitless  vision, 

just  because  it  was  a  dream  and  vision, 
and  no  more  real  than  Oberon  himself. 
And  then  the  contrast  between  this  night 
of  fantastic  dreams  and  the  returning  light 
of  common  day  is  marked  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Theseus  and  his  party,  preparing 
to'^**hear  the  music  of  his  hounds,  un- 
coupled in  the  Western  Valley."  Only  let 
us  listen  to  the  sound  of  the  hunting-horns 
and  the  talk  of  Theseus  and  Hippolyta, 
and  we  feel  at  once  the  transition  from 
sleep  to  waking. 

Then  the  lovers  are  discovered  asleep 
on  the  ground ;  and  when  the  duke  "  bids 
the    huntsmen    wake    them    with    their 


horns,"  they  rise  and  "reply  amazedly, 
half-sleep,  half-waking."  The  impression 
upon  all  their  minds  is  that  of  a  dreamy 
puzzle  in  which  "everything  seems 
double,"  and  of  which  they  agree  in  ac- 
cepting the  explanation  of  Demetrius: 
"It  seems  to  me  that  yet  we  sleep,  we 
dream." 

And  in  the  opening  scene  of  the  next 
act,  when  they  have  not  only  recounted 
and  discussecf  their  dreams,  but  have 
"  told  over  all  the  story  of  the  night "  to 
Theseus  and  Hippolyta,  the  practical  mind 
of  the  duke,  whom  (as  we  have  said)  we 
may  call  the  representative  of  common 
sense  throughout  this  play,  gives  precisely 
that  explanation  of  the  whole  matter 
which  we  have  been  attempting  to  make 
out  in  detail:  — 

More  strange  than  true :  I  never  may  believe 
These  antique  fables,  nor  these  fairy  toys. 
Lovers  and  madmen  have  such  seethmg  brains, 
Such  shaping  fantasies,  that  apprehend 
More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends. 

Such  tricks  hath  strong  imagination, 
That,  if  it  would  but  apprehend  some  joy. 
It  comprehends  some  bringer  of  that  joy; 
Or  in  the  night,  imagining  some  fear, 
How  easy  is  a  bush  supposed  a  bear  I 

Now  from  this  speech  of  Theseus  we 
learn  that  the  lovers  had  not  only  re- 
counted to  him  and  Hippolyta  the  quar- 
rels which  in  the  previous  scenes  had 
been  represented  before  our  eyes,  but  have 
also  told  him,  as  part  of  their  story,  all 
about  the  intervention  of  Oberon  and 
Puck,  which  he  calls  "antique  fables  and 
fairy  toys,"  which  he  can  never  believe. 
We  had  no  previous  intimation  that  these 
fairies  had  been  seen  by  the  lovers  as  well 
as  by  ourselves,  nor  had  they  any  suspi- 
cion of  having  seen  them  during  the  time 
they  were  quarrelling.  The  confusion 
between  the  common  and  the  marvellous, 
the  real  and  the  imaginary,  and  the  transi- 
tion from  one  to  the  other,  are  just  what 
we  experience  in  dreams.  These  fairies, 
says  Theseus,  are  the  creations  of  the 
imagination  of  the  romantic  youths  and 
maidens,  in  their  desire  to  find  some  joy- 
ful solution  of  their  difficulties  ;  and  while 
his  suggestion  that  in  the'nijght  each  bush 
is  easily  taken  for  a  bear,  seems  to  imply 
that  Lysander  and  Demetrius  were  actu- 
ally on  foot  during  some  part  of  the  night, 
in  random  pursuit  of  each  other,  we  are 
evidently  to  take  the  words  as  the  matter- 
of-fact  counterpart  and  interpretation  of 
the  high-flown  language  of  the  rivals 
themselves  and  their  invisible  opponent 
in  the  bushes,  in  the  quarrelling  scene. 
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But  while  we  say  that  this  is  Shake- 
speare's own  explanation,  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Theseus,  as  well  as  confirmed  by 
the  f^eneral  tenor  of  the  play,  we  must  not 
overlook  the  objection  which  Shakespeare 
has  also  stated  on  the  other  side,  through 
his  spokeswoman  Hippolyta.  She  replies 
to  Theseus:  — 

But  all  the  story  of  the  nifht  told  over, 
And  all  their  minds  transfigured  so  together, 
More  witnesseth  than  fancy's  images, 
And  grows  to  something  of  great  constancy ; 
But,  howsoever,  strange,  and  admirable. 

That  is  to  say,  that  it  would  seem  to 
bring  us  beyond  the  ver^Q  of  possibility 
to  admit  that  such  a  dream,  when  the  pre- 
vious events  and  circumstances,  which  it 
grew  out  of,  and  illustrated,  should  have 
been  sufficient  to  cure  the  lovers  of  their 
cross  purposes,  so  that  (as  Puck  says) 

Jack  shall  have  Jill, 
Nought  shall  go  ill. 

But  we  must  not  only  admit  this,  but  also 
assume  that  the  dream,  or  series  of 
dreams,  was  the  same  for  all  four  lovers ; 
and  indeed  for  the  party  of  clowns  also. 
To  which  we  may  reply,  that  this  is  no 
more  than  that  inevitable  difference  be- 
tween an  event  in  nature  and  a  work  of  art, 
of  which  we  have  already  said  so  much. 
We  do  not  complain  of  a  landscape  of 
Claude,  or  Turner,  that  it  is  unreal,  or  un- 
true, because  miles  of  solid  mountain  or 
moving  sea,  nay,  the  illimitable  blue  sky 
and  the  sun  itself,  are  represented  by  some 
dabs  of  paint  on  a  few  feet  of  flat  canvas. 
Besides,  there  is  a  certain  mysterious  ele- 
ment in  dreams,  of  which  the  workings 
are  not  measurable  by  common  sense ; 
and  so  the  speech  of  Hippolyta  is  re- 
quired to  complete  the  view  of  Theseus, 
which  by  itself  would  be  too  matter  of 
fact.  And  with  Shakespeare's  wonted 
regard  to  appropriateness,  it  is  a  woman 
who  supplies  the  requisite  balance.  Hip- 
polyta, who  is  the  dramatic  counterpart  of 
Theseus,  shows  in  this,  as  in  various  traits 
throughout  the  play,  the  characteristic 
difference  of  sex.  She  has  a  more  lively 
sympathy  with  the  exuberant  imaginations 
of  the  lovers,  and  a  feminine  readiness  to 
leave  the  matter  as  something  ** strange 
and  admirable,"  such  as  could  not  be  ex- 
pected from  the  '*  cool  reason  "  of  the  man 
who  has  just  pronounced  it  to  be  more 
strange  than  true. 

If  this  be  the  right  interpretation  of  this 
'*  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  it  must  be 
equally  applicable  to  the  history  of  Snug, 
Bottom,  and  the  rest  of  their  company. 
And  so  we  shall  find   that  it  is.    The 


clowns  meet  '*in  the  palace  wood,  a  mile 
without  the  town,  by  moonlight,"  to  re- 
hearse what  they  designate  their  '*most 
lamentable  comedy."    When  Bottom  has 
spoken  his  speech,  he  goes  into  the  haw- 
thorn brake  which  Peter  Quince,  the  man- 
ager, has  appointed  for  their  tiring-house. 
Then  he  re-enters  at  the  prompter's  sum- 
mons ;  and  the  party  of  "  hempen  home- 
spuns," whose  propensity  thus  to    turn 
players  is  the  voucher  for  the  activity  of 
their    imaginations,    fancy  that  there  is 
something  monstrous  in  nis  appearance, 
as  he  emerges  from  the  bushes,  and  among 
the  moonlit  shadows,  at  the  moment  when, 
with  that  half-belief  in  the  reality  of  their 
play  which  characterizes  childish  and  half- 
educated  minds,  they  were  expecting  that 
*'  fearful  wild  fowl,"  the  lion,  to  rush  out 
of  the  same  bushes.    They  all  run  home ; 
while   Bottom,  who  believes  that  this  is 
done  (as  he  says)  **  to  make  an  ass  of  him," 
resolves  to  stay  there,  to  show  that  he  is 
not  afraid.    He  falls  asleep,  and  by  a 
process  which  we  all  know  to  be  a  natural 
one  in  dreams,  those  words  of  his  —  "to 
make  an  ass  of-  me"  —  combine  them- 
selves with  the  image  of  the  lion's  head, 
in  which  Snug  was  to  play  his  part ;  with 
the  exclamations  of  Quince  and  his  fel- 
lows the  moment  before  ;  and  with  all  the 
thoughts  which  the  darkness,  the  wood, 
and  the  tale  of  Py ramus  and  Thisbe  unite 
to  conjure  up.    And  thus  is  produced  a 
result  which  is  described  correctly  enough 
in  his  own  words,  when  on  waking  next 
morning  he  says :  **  I  have  had  a  most  rare 
vision;  I  have  had  a  dream  past  the  wit 
of  man  to  say  what  dream  it  was."    That 
he  had  been  asleep  all  the  time  is  farther 
marked  by  the  fact  (true  to  nature,  like  all 
Shakespeare's  facts)  that  his  first  thought 
on  waking  connects  itself  with  the  real 
business  on  which  he  was  engaged  before 
he  fell  asleep :  '*  When  my  cue  comes,  call 
me,  and  I  will  answer;  my  next  is,  Most 
fair    Pyramus."     After   this,    his    mind 
recurs  to  the  dream.    The  moderate  and 
matter-of-fact,  if  not  very  wise,  manner  iii 
which  Bottom's  absence  is  discussed,  and 
his  arrival  greeted,  at  Quince's  house  the 
next  day,  shows   that  neither  they  nor 
Bottom  had  any  real  deliberate  belief  that 
he  had  actually  and  visibly  worn  an  ass's 
head  during  the  past  night. 

In  conclusion,  and  to  meet  any  difficul- 
ties which  do  not  seem  yet  answered,  we 
will  repeat  what  we  said  at  the  beginning, 
that  the  whole  play  is  **  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  and  subject  to  the  law 
of  dreams  for  us  spectators,  as  well  as  fof 
the  actors  in  it :  — 
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Think  but  this  (and  all  is  mended), 
That  you  have  but  sluxnb'red  here, 
While  these  visions  did  appear. 
And  this  weak  and  idle  theme. 
No  more  yielding  but  a  dream. 
Gentles,  do  not  reprehend. 

And    so    we    hope,   with    Master   Peter 
Quince,  '*that  here  is  a  play  fitted.*' 

We  turn  to  Shakespeare's  other  fairy 
play,  "  The  Tempest."  Though  the  elves 
as  described  by  Prospero  in  his  last  call 
on  them  may  seem  to  resemble  in  some 
respects  those  of  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  they  are  really  quite  difiEerent. 
The  latter  are  the  friendly  though  mis- 
chief-loving fairies  of  English  household 
life,  and  play  their  pranks,  at  their  own 
will,  on  boys  and  girls  and  clowns  not 
much  wiser  than  themselves.  But  the 
former  represent  the  elementary  powers 
of  nature,  hateful  like  Caliban  and  Syco- 
rax,  or  beautiful  like  Ariel  and  the  sprites 
who  obey  his  orders,  but  so  without  moral 
sense  or  sympathy,  that  even  Ariel  could 
only  say  that,  if  he  were  human,  he  should 
be  moved  by  the  affliction  of  the  con- 
science-stricken king.  They  are  mighty 
agents  in  the  hand  of  the  man  who  can 
control  them  by  his  will,  **weak  masters 
though  they  he  "  of  themselves ;  and  they 
are  his  instruments  to  work  out  desti- 
nies of  far  greater  moment  than  those  of 
Helena  and  Hermia. 

Some  commentators,  and  doubtless 
many  more  readers,  have  noticed  that 
although  "The  Tempest"  was  neither  the 
earliest  nor  the  last  of  Shakespeare's 
plays,  it  was  by  a  happy,  if  perhaps  un- 
conscious, intuition  that  the  editors  of  the 
first  folio  put  it  at  the  head  of  their  volume. 
It  is  a  mimic,  magic  tempest  which  we 
are  to  see;  a  tempest  raised  by  art,  to 
work  moral  ends  with  actual  men  and 
women,  and  then  to  sink  into  a  calm. 
And  in  such  a  storm  and  calm  we  have 
the  very  idea  of  a  play  or  drama,  the 
fitting  specimen  and  frontispiece  of  the 
whole  volume  of  plays  before  us.  Pros- 
pero, in  like  manner,  we  may  say  is  Shake- 
speare. The  man  of  poetic  genius  con- 
stantly has  a  feeling  that  he  might  be  a 
man  of  action  if  he  chose;  if  he  did  not, 
like  Prospero,  prefer  to  occupy  himself 
wholly  with  study  of  "the  liberal  arts," 
and  of  "volumes,  prized  above  a  duke- 
dom." His  fellow-men  think  otherwise 
of  his  abilities, deeming  him  "of  temporal 
royalties  incapable ; "  and  presently  he 
finds  himself  the  object  of,  at  best,  the 
patronizing  pity  of  the  practical  men  of 
the  world,  an  exile  in  the  island  of  Poesy 
and  Faery,  where  they  leave  him  to  his 


own  devices.  Such  contrasts  between  the 
actual  and  the  ideal  must  Shakespeare 
have  realized  in  his  own  life  when  he 
turned  from  his  good  business-like  invest- 
ments in  "capital  messuages,"  "tene- 
ments," and  "arable  lands,"  or  his  suit  in 
the  Borough  Court  of  Stratford  against 
Philip  Rogers  "  for  the  sum  of  thirty-five 
shillings  and  ten  pence,  due  to  the  said 
William  Shakespeare  for  corn  delivered ;  " 
when  he  turned  from  these  to  write  his 
"Hamlet,"  his  "Lear,"  or  his  "Julius 
Csesar."  Such  contrasts  in  the  life  and 
experience  of  other  great  poets  we  some- 
times get  hints  and  glimpses  of,  either 
from  themselves  or  from  those  who  know 
them  well  enough  to  tell  us  what  manner 
of  men  they  really  are  or  were ;  and  so  far 
is  Prospero  their  type.  This  Prospero, 
then,  though  in  one  sense  a  banished  man, 
and  "nothing  better  than  the  master  of  a 
full  poor  cell,"  in  an  island  which  to  the 
vulgar  eye  seems  "desert,  uninhabitable, 
and  almost  inaccessible,"  is,  in  another 
sense,  a  mightier  prince  and  ruler  than  any, 
with  a  fairer,  worthier  kingdom.  What  a 
charming  place  the  island  must  have  been, 
if  we  take  it  as  it  was  seen  by  those  in 
whom  the  eye  of  poetry,  romance,  and 
love,  was  open  ;  by  old  Gonzalo  as  well  as 
by  young  Ferdinand ;  nay,  even  by  the 
monster  Caliban,  who  has  always  a  touch 
of  poetry  in  him,  in  contrast  to  the  dull 
materialism  of  the  rest  of  the  rabble  rout, 
Stephano,  Trinculo,  and  the  Boatswain  I 
For  though  Prospero  laments  that  his 
pains  "humanely  taken,"  were  "all,  all, 
quite  lost"  upon  Caliban,  "the  born 
devil  "  as  he  calls  him,  and  that  no  human, 
moral  life  could  be  evoked  in  him,  still 
Caliban's  nature  is  that  of  the  savage, 
which  has  more  freshness  in  it,  though  it 
be  in  truth  no  less  brutish  and  vicious, 
than  that  of  the  helots  of  civilization.  But 
we  were  speaking  of  the  island.  Though 
there  is  no  elaborate  description  of  it,  we 
have  so  many  hints  of  its  loveliness  that 
they  gradually  work  themselves  into  a 
distinct  image  before  us.  Even  the  city- 
bred  courtier  whose  disparaging  words  we 
just  now  quoted,  praises  the  "subtle,  ten- 
der, and  delicate  temperature  of  the  air 
which  breathes  on  them  so  sweetly."  The 
grass  "looks  so  lush  and  lusty,  and  so 
green,"  that  Gonzalo  not  only  sees  in  it 
the  token  of  a  climate  where  there  is 
"everything  advantageous  to  life,"  "but 
dreams  romantically  of  creating  an  Utopia 
there.    Or  think  of' Caliban's 

I'll  show  thee  every  fertile  inch  o'  the  island  1 
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I'll  show  thee  the  best  springs:   I'll  plack 

thee  berries : 
I'll  fish  for  thee ;  and  get  thee  wood  enough. 

I  prithee  let  me  bring'  me  thee  where  crabs 
grow; 

And  I  with  my  long  nails  will  dig  thee  pig- 
nuts; 

Show  thee  a  jay's  nest,  and  instruct  thee  how 

To  snare  the  nimble  marmoset:  I'll  bring 
thee 

To  clust'ring  filberts,  and  sometimes  I'll  get 
thee 

Young  scamels  from  the  rock :  Wilt  thou  go 
with  me  ? 

Think  of  the  land  in  which,  as  in  their 
proper  home,  Prospero  addresses  the  spir- 
its of  earth,  air,  and  sea :  — 

Ye  elves  of  hills,  brooks,  standing  lakes  and 

groves, 
And  ve  that  on  the  sands  with  printless  foot 
Do  cnase  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  do  fly  him 
When  he  comes    back:   you  demi-puppets, 

that 
By  moonshine  do  the   green   sour  ringlets 

make. 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites :  and  you,  whose 

pastime 
Is  to  make  midnight  mushrooms,  that  rejoice 
To  hear  the  solemn  curfew. 

Think  of  Ariel,  the  very  genius  of  the 
isle,  with  the  cowslip's  bell  for  a  home, 
its  honey  for  food,  and  the  bee  and  the  bat 
for  his  fellows  in  work  or  play.  Let  us 
think  of  all  this,  and  then  see  if  this 
island,  lying  in  the  blue  Mediterranean, 
somewhere  between  Naples  and  Tunis, 
under  that  deep  Italian  sky,  must  not  have 
been  (as  the  Neapolitan  says  of  his  own 
lovely  shore)  **a  piece  of  heaven  fallen 
upon  earth,'*  a  true  Atlantis  of  poesy 

These  elves  and  spirits,  with  Ariel  at 
their  head,  represent  the  natural,  or  ele- 
mental powers  and  charms  of  the  island. 
They  are  no  arbitrary  inventions  of  Shake- 
speare, nay,  no  arbitrary  inventions  of  the 
{)opular  mind  which  provided  him  with 
their  traditional  forms  and  names.  They 
are  realities,  which  in  different  countries 
and  different  ages  are  embodied  in  differ- 
ent shapes,  and  which  we  in  England,  in 
this  nineteenth  century,  do  not  call,  or  be- 
lieve in,  by  the  old  names  of  elves  and 
fairies,  but  which  are  as  true  to  us  as  they 
were  to  our  forefathers,  for  ail  that. 
*' Tread  gently,  there's  a  spirit  in  the 
wood,"  says  Coleridge,  describing  an  ordi- 
nary Somersetshire  wood  of  the  present 
day.  And  again,  in  more  philosophical 
phraseology,  but  with  the  same  meaning, 
in  the  poem  in  which  he  describes  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  enjoyment  of  na- 
ture is  possible,  he  says :  — 


Joy,  Lady !  is  the  spirit  and  the  power, 
Which  wedding  Nature  to  us  gives  in  dower, 
A  new  earth  and  new  Heaven, 
Undreamt  of  by  the  sensual  and  the  proud. 

The  poet  sees  into  the  life  of  things; 
calls  forth  that  life  ;  and  gives  it  body  and 
form,  though  to  the  prosaic  sense  it  seems 
airy  nothing.  Prospero  or  Shakespeare, 
which  we  will,  comes  to  this  island,  and 
discovers,  unveils,  and  reveals,  to  common 
men,  its  mysteries ;  but  he  reveals  beau- 
ties, does  not  make  them;  he  employs 
powers,  does  not  invent  them.  Here,  as 
always  in  Shakespeare's  creations  of  spir- 
its, fairies,  elves  or  ghosts,  the  whole  order 
of  the  world,  natural  and  human,  goes  on 
in  its  proper,  ordinary,  course.  The 
whole  agency  is  the  ordinary  and  orderly 
agency  by  which  the  man  of  genius,  be  he 
poet,  or  moral  teacher,  or  ruler  and  guide, 
does  actually  delight,  or  direct,  his  fellow- 
men,  now,  in  this  very  world  around  us. 
Notliing  in  the  play  is  foreign  to  or  differ- 
ent from  actual  experience,  or  preternatu- 
ral, except  the  form ;  and  without  such  a 
form  we  could  not  have  a  work  of  art  —  a 
poem,  written  in  a  book,  or  acted  on  a 
stage.  He  who  has  never  heard  Ariel's 
voice  and  music,  sad  or  gay,  in  his  countrv 
walks,  but  who,  looking  on  the  cowslips 
bell  and  the  sucking  bee,  has  found  them 
to  be  a  cowslip  and  a  bee  to  him,  and 
nothing  more  ;  he  who  sitting,  in  the  sea- 
son of  youth  and  romance  and  love,  with 
one  who  to  him  is  his 

admired  Miranda, 
Indeed  the  top  of  admiration,  worth 
What's  dearest  to  the  world ; 

he  who  has  seen  with  her  no  masque  of 
Iris,  Ceres,  and  Juno,  nor  rejoiced  to  hear 
with  her  the  song  of  the  goddesses  —  he 
who  knows  none  of  these  things  may  well 
fear  that  he  must  be  classed  with  the  Se- 
bastians and  Antonios,  if  not  with  the 
Trinculos  and  Stephanos. 

Let  us  turn  to  Ferdinand's  speech  and 
Ariel's  songs,  when  the  former  first  comes 
on  the  stage.  Here,  following  our  method 
of  interpretation,  we  should  say  that  Fer- 
dinand, 

sitting  on  a  bank. 

Weeping  again  the  king  his  father's  wreck, 

falls  into  a  reverie  which  is  so  height- 
ened by  the  soft,  sunny  scene  and  climate 
around  him,  that  while  he  gazes  idly  and 
pensively  on  the  waters,  and  the  yellow 
sands,  and  the  green  fields,  he  feels  as 
though  all  nature  were  instinct  with  life; 
he  watches  the  ebbing  and  fiowine  tide 
till  those  countless  ripples  seem  to  be  the 
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footsteps  of  fairies  who  dance,  and  kiss 
into  gentleness  the  waves  of  late  so  wild  ; 
be  looks  on  the  landscape  till  he  hears,  or 
seems  to  hear,  the  barking  of  dogs  and 
crowing  of  cocks,  telling  him  that  the 
homes  of  men  are  not  f^r  distant,  and  that 
after  all  he  may  not  be  so  utterly,  hope- 
lessly, alone  and  cast  away  as  be  had 
seemed  just  now ;  and  then,  when  these 
brighter  fancies  are  driven  back  by  the 
sudden  recurrence  of  the  sad  thought  that 
his  father  is  drowned,  even  this  grief  be- 
comes imaginative  under  the  influence  of 
the  place.  His  father  has  not  perished, 
but  suffered  a  rich  and  strange  transforma* 
tion  below  the  waters,  while  sea-nymphs 
ring  his  knell  in  each  rolling  wave,  to 
which  he  listens  till  it  seems  to  him  again 
that  **this  is  no  mortal  business/* 

In  this  Atlantis,  this  realm  of  poesy, 
Prospero  is  lord  and  master ;  but  we  must 
notice  that  it  is  not  an  arbitrary,  but,  so  to 
speak,  a  scientific  mastery  over  all  the 
powers  of  nature,  which  he  wields  for 
moral  as  well  as  for  material  ends.  An 
accident,  as  he  himself  says,  has  brought 
his  enemies  to  the  island  ;  and  he  does  but 
avail  himself  of  this  accident,  and  all  its 
circumstances,  just  as  anv  other  wise  and 
good  man  would  do,  and  with  a  success 
proportioned  to  his  wisdom  and  goodness. 
How  naturally  do  the  loves  of  Ferdinand 
and  Miranda  grow  up  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  placed  —  under 
his  sense  of  loss  and  desolation,  and  yet 
of  youthful  romance,  and  hope,  and  pride 
in  the  inheritance  coming  to  him  by  his 
father's  death  ;  and  under  hers  of  pity  for 
the  ^  noble  creatures  "  whom  she  sup- 
posed had  perished  in  the  wreck ;  of  de- 
light when  she  sees  one  of  them  safe, 
contrasts  his  manly  beauty  and  manly 
worth,  presenting  themselves  to  her  in 
the  form  of  chivalrous  devotion,  with  the 
hideous  shape  and  more  hideous  disposi- 
tion of  the  **  villain  she  does  not  love  to 
look  on;"  and  of  the  newly  imparted 
knowledge,  and  newly  born  consciousness, 
that  she  is  herself  a  princess,  and  a 
prince's  heir,  and  no  unworthy  object  of 
her  lover's  vows. 

Not  less  naturally  is  Alonso's  remorse 
awakened  by  his  shipwreck,  and  the  loss 
at  once  (as  he  supposes)  of  his  son,  his 
fleet,  his  kingdom,  and  his  daughter,  while 
he  is  left  to  perish  on  a  de.sert  island. 
And  when  he  gives  utterance  to  that  re- 
morse, we  feel  that  it  is  but  by  a  flgure 
of  poetic  speech  —  a  part  of  the  dramatic 
representation  of  what  has  yet  its  counter- 
part in  the  commonest,  though  sternest, 
realities  of  our  actual  human  life  —  that 


Prospero  attributes  this  cry  of  an  awak- 
ened conscience  to  his  "  high  charms,"  or 
that  Shakespeare  gives  the  stage-direc- 
tions of  "  Soletnn  and  strange  music  — 
thunder  ami  iightning-^  enter  Ariel  like 
a  harpy,^^  and  puts  into  Ariel's  mouth 
words  which  are  in  truth  the  echoes,  not 
the  inspirers,  of  the  thoughts  of  those 
.**  three  men  of  sin." 

And,  lastly,  let  us  notice  the  contrast 
between  the  man  and  the  spirit  who  **  is 
but  air,"  and  so  cannot  pretend  to  more 
than  a  transient  and,  as  it  were,  reflected, 
touch  of  human  tenderness  and  pity.  This 
contrast,  not  only  here,  but  throughout 
the  play,  may  remind    us  of    Fouqud's 
beautiful  conception  of  Undine,  the  ele- 
mental spirit  into  whom  a  human  soul  is 
infused  through  marriage.    Fouqutf  must 
have  been  possessed  by  the  same  idea  as 
Shakespeare  as  to  these  elemental  spirits ; 
and  each  does  but  embody  in  his  own  po- 
etic form  an  idea  which  is  to  be  found  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Greek  tales  of  nymphs 
and  satyrs,  and  hamadryads,  and  of  the 
mediaeval  traditions  of  elves  and  fairies 
and  water-sprites.    Looking  at  them  from 
this  point  of  view,  we  see  that  Fouqud 
and  Shakespeare  throw  each  much  light 
on  the  other's  mode  of  treating  the  sub- 
ject, and  so  on  the  subject  itself.    But  for 
our  present  purpose  the  contrast  is  even 
more  important   than  the   resemblance ; 
for  it  shows  us  the  higher  genius,  the 
more    thorough   mastery  of  the  laws  of 
nature  and  life,  in  Shakespeare's  creation. 
Fouqu^  would  have  made  Ariel  a  female 
spirit  becoming  Miranda  by  the  power  of 
love,  and  marriage  to  Ferdinand  ;  but  how 
much  finer,  because  truer,  is  Shakespeare's 
Miranda,  a  real  and  complete  woman,  from 
first  to  last.    Fouqud's  conception  is  in- 
deed very  charming,  but  wants  the  reality 
of  Shakespeare*s,  without  surpassing  it  in 
poetic  ideality.    Yes,  they  do  not  least 
appreciate   and  enjoy    the    presence    of 
Ariel,  who  are  most  content  that  he  should 
vanish  at  last  into  thin  air,  leaving  us  with 
common  mortals  in  the  common  light  of 
day,  and  among  the  common  thoughts  — 
common,  yet  solemn  even  to  sadness  — 
with  which  the  play  concludes.    Prospero, 
as  we  have  said,  represents  the  poet  in  the 
exercise  of  his  art,  infusing  a  new  life  of 
poetry  and  romance  into  all  nature ;  yet 
who  feels  more  deeply,  who  declares  more 
plainly,  than  Prospero,  that  the  time  must 
come  to  every  one,  when  not  only  does 
each  glorious  vision  fade  into  the  light  of 
common  day,  but  that  light  itself  sinks  into 
dusk  and  darkness.   The  romantic  and  the 
poetic  cannot  sustain  the  actual,  but,  hav- 
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iDfif  first  themselves  died  out,  leave  this  to 
perish  too :  — 

Our  revels  now  are  ended :  these  our  actors 
(As  I  foretold  you)  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air ; 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision, 
The  cloud-capp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous  pal- 
aces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself. 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve. 
And,  like  this  unsubstantial  pageant  faded. 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind :  we  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  of ;  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
VELASQUEZ  AND  HIS  KING. 

The  paint! nf;  by  Velasquez  recently 
added  to  our  national  collection  is  a  veri- 
table treasure.  It  is  so  fine  a  specimen  of 
this  master's  work,  that  at  the  time  of  its 
completion  the  painter's  kinj;,  patron,  and 
friend,  Philip  the  Fourth  of  Spain,  paid  it 
an  almost  unique  compliment. 

Don  Adrian  Pulido  Pareja,  afterwards 
knight  of  the  order  of  Santiago,  and  so 
forth,  the  subject  of  the  portrait,  was  ap- 
pointed admiral  of  the  fleet  of  New  Spain 
in  the  year  1639.  Don  Adrian  was  about 
to  leave  Madrid  to  repair  to  his  station, 
was  going,  one  may  vaguely  say,  to  the 
Spanish  Main,  when  it  occurred  to  Philip, 
the  artistic  king  par  excellence^  that  if  by 
any  of  the  mischances  of  warfare  Don 
Adrian  should  chance  to  be  —  expended, 
it  were  well  that  the  picturesque  aspect 
of  the  man  should  be  put  on  record.  And 
so,  on  the  very  eve  of  his  departure,  the 
fulminant  admiral  was  commanded  to  re- 
pair to  that  apartment  in  the  royal  palace 
that  Velasquez  used  as  a  painting-room. 
There  he  stood,  as  we  see  iiim  in  the  pic- 
ture, the  painter  portraying  him  with 
rapid  and  infallible  brush,  the  king  using 
his  pass-key  to  the  studio  and  coming  in 
frequently  to  watch  the  progre.ss  of  the 
work.  It  will  help* us  to  realize  (he  scene 
if,  before  sitting  down  to  study  the  admi- 
ral, we  wander  into  the  room  where  the 
king's  own  portraits  by  Velasquez  are 
hung,  and  take  in  the  impression  of  that 
strange,  pale,  bright-lipped  face  with  the 
fixed  eye  of  leaden  surface.  A  weird  story 
was  current  in  Philip*s  lifetime  about  that 
immovable  gaze  of  his.  He  was  born  on 
a  Good  Friday,  and,  it  is  related,  acquired 
through  that  fact  a  measure  of  second- 
sight.  Whenever  in  his  dominions  a 
murder  was  enacted,  the  apparition  of  the 
victim's  corpse  appeared  lying  in  silent 


appeal  at  the  king's  feet,  and,  deeds  of 
violence  being  of  frequent  occurrence  un- 
der his  feeble  rule,  the  artist  king  made  a 
practice  of  fixing  his  eyes,  that  they 
should  not  stray  where  they  might  en- 
counter such  sights. 

The  admiral  stands  before  us  a  stately 
and  dominant  figure,  obviously  a  man  to 
be  obeyed  ;  he  is  planted  on  his  feet  firmly 
yet  very  lightly.  James  Howells,  writing 
home  from  the  court  of  Philip  the  Fourth, 
and  describing  the  typical  Spaniard,  says : 
*'  He  walks  as  if  he  marcht,"  and  we  see 
in  this  and  other  portraits  of  Velasquez 
the  aptness  of  the  phrase. 

The  painter,  wielding  deftly  his  long- 
handled  brushes,  seemed,  it  is  likely,  to 
Don  Adrian  well  enough  in  his  subordi- 
nate way.  The  distrustful  scowl  that  Ve- 
lasquez has  fixed  upon  his  features  was 
probably  occasioned  by  the  king. 

For  the  blonde,  white-handed,  artistic 
monarch  of  Austrian  descent,  who  only 
discerned  in  the  unfrequent  victories  of 
his  armies  subjects  for  the  pencil  of  Ve* 
lasqucz,  was  an  object  of  bitterest  scorn 
to  many  of  those  whom  he  essayed  to 
rule.  And  such  swarthy  dons  as-  this  ad- 
miral used  to  mutter  as  he  passed  them, 
"God  send  us  soon  a  king  of  our  own 
color  I " 

The  portrait  being  finished  and  the  ad- 
miral having  left  Madrid,  Velasquez  dis- 
mounted his  painting  from  the  easel,  and 
placed  it  on  the  floor  in  a  corner  of  his 
room.  Philip  coming  into  the  studio 
shortly  after  addressed  himself  to  the  pic- 
ture as  to  its  original,  and  roundly  rebuked 
Don  Adrian  for  lingering  in  the  capital 
when  he  should  have  been  on  his  way  to 
his  ship.  The  compliment  was  doubtless 
intentional,  and  not  the  result  of  a  mis- 
take. Philip  no  more  expected  a  reply 
from  the  portrait  than  Michael  Angelo 
expected  Donatello's  Saint  George  to  stir 
when  he  exclaimed  *' Cammina  1 "  Vet  it 
was  at  the  time  considered  a  mark  of  ex- 
traordinary esteem  in  a  monarch  of  Phil- 
ip's phenomenal  imperturbability.  Of 
Philip,  be  it  remembered,  it  was  asserted 
with  a  gravity  that  rivalled  his  own,  that 
during  a  life  of  sixty  years  he  smiled  pre- 
cisely three  times.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried, and,  in  sheer  humanity,  for  even  a 
Spanish  artist  king  is  human,  he  could 
not  have  given  his  brides  less  than  a  smile 
apiece.  Perhaps  the  third  smile  was 
smiled  for  Velasquez;  it  may  have  ac- 
companied the  complimentary  assurance 
that  he  had  mistaken  the  admiral's  per* 
trait  for  the  admiral's  self. 

A  Spanish  biographical  notice  of  Ad- 
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miral  Pareja  tells  us  that  he  lived  and  re- 
tained his  command  to  a  goodoldage.  It 
details  the  successive  honors  that  Philip 
bestowed  on  him,  but  leaves  us  to  glean 
elsewhere  records  of  how  the  Cromwellian 
admirals,  Blake  and  Montague,  battered 
and  burnt  his  ships  of  war,  and  diverted 
rich  cargoes  of  silver  from  his  protection 
to  the  uses  of  the  English  Commonwealth. 

In  the  year  1623  a  formal  seal  was,  as  it 
were,  set  on  two  of  the  world*s  greatest 
reputations.  Hemings  and  Condell  gave 
to  the  reading  world  their  great  folio  of 
Shakespeare's  plays,  and  Velasquez,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four,  was  appointed 
painter  in  ordinary  to  King  Philip^  then 
eighteen  years  old. 

Until  then,  except  for  the  rapid  matur- 
ing of  his  powers  in  art,  the  career  of 
Velasquez  had  been  singularly  uneventful. 
The  drawings  he  made  as  a  boy  were  of 
so  striking  a  nature  that  his  parents  fore- 
saw his  career,  and  he  began  early  to 
study  painting.  Once  he  changed  his 
master,  but  this,  as  his  biographers  say, 
mattered  the  less  seeing  that  his  master 
was  nature.  His  second  instructor  be- 
came his  warm  admirer,  his  lifelong 
friend,  and  his  father-in-law.  In  1622, 
soon  after  his  marriage,  Velasquez  visited 
Madrid,  and  there  painted  a  portrait. 
The  king  he  could  not  gain  access  to. 
Philip,  having  but  recently  ascended  the 
throne,  was  still  occupied  in  trying  to 
reign. 

Next  year  Velasquez  came  again  to 
Madrid,  and  again  painted  a  portrait. 
This,  on  the  very  evening  of  its  comple- 
tion, was  by  the  instrumentality  of  Oli- 
vares,  the  prime  minister,  submitted  to 
the  king,  and  from  that  night  the  career 
of  Velasquez  was  assured. 

Philip,  with  the  prevision  of  genius, 
had  discerned  that  his  own  part  in  life  was 
to  be  the  model  of  Velasquez.  He  set  the 
painter  at  once  to  work  on  a  great  eques- 
trian picture  of  himself,  and  promised  him 
that  no  other  should  ever  limn  his  royal 
features.  This  promise  he  kept  —  almost ; 
a  trifle  of  five  portraits  by  Rubens,  about 
as  many  by  various  hands  ^- what  were 
they  in  the  career  of  a  monarch  who  was 
always  having  his  portrait  painted?  It 
has  been  remarked  of  Philip  that  it  was 
greatly  to  be  desired  that  he  should  have 
kept  his  marriage  vow  with  anything  a|> 
proaching  the  approximate  adherence  that 
he  gave  to  his  promise  to  Velasquez. 

If  it  may  be  said  of  Velasquez  that  he 
was  the  greatest  of  portrait  painters, 
equally  may  be  it  asserted  of  Philip  that 
he  was  the  greatest  of  sitters  for  portraits. 
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That  sphinx-like  imperturbability,  that 
pale,  enigmatical  personality  of  his,  of 
which  he  can  hardly  tell  whether  it  fasci- 
nates or  repels  us  most,  were  accompa- 
nied with  a  motionlessness  of  demeanor 
that  facilitated  the  labors  of  the  pencil. 
The  outward  Philip  resembled  rather  the 
portrait  of  a  king  than  a  king.  At  the 
council  table  he  would  sit  for  hours,  his 
eyes  fixed,  and  moving  no  feature  except 
those  "  vermeil-tinctured  lips  "  of  his.  He 
would  sit  through  entire  comedies  awake, 
and  yet  without  the  slightest  perceptible 
motion,  a  royal  but  depressing  ornament 
to  an  auditorium. 

Of  this  aspect  of  him  there  is  a  striking 
instance  on  record.  In  the  year  1831 
Olivares,  on  the  occasion  of  a  royal  birth- 
day, designed  a  singular  spectacle  to  grat- 
ify the  taste  of  his  artistic  monarch.  The 
great  square,  the  scene  of  many  bull-fights, 
was,  for  once,  to  present  the  similitude  of 
a  Roman  arena  with  its  combats  of  strange 
and  savage  beasts  ;  lion,  tiger  and  camel, 
an  animal  of  every  kind  procurable.  They 
were  collected  from  the  far  places  of  the 
earth,  were  starved  to  fighting  point,  and, 
before  a  vast  assemblage  of  spectators, 
were  turned  together  into  the  ring.  Cruel 
as  the  scene  would  seem  to  us,  to  the 
Spaniard  of  that  day  it  was  comparativelv 
humane,  since  no  human  life  was  riskea. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  bull- 
fight of  that  day  was  not  fought  out  by 
professional  hirelings.  The  jeunesse  dth 
rie  were  at  that  time  the  heroes  of  the 
arena,  and  not  unfrequently  they  met  their 
death  there. 

The  distracted  animals  fought  with  des- 
peration, and  tore  and  roared  and  butted 
and  bled  to  admiration.  It  was  just  being 
repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth  that  witty 
Quevedo  had  described  the  scene  as  the 
contents  of  Noah*s  ark  mixed  with  i^sop's 
fables,  when  the  whole  assembly  began  to 
thrill  with  a  strong  and  unanticipated  sen- 
sation of  interest. 

One  of  the  combatants  is  specially  dis- 
tinguishing himself —  a  bull  of  Xarama; 
a  bull  with  gleaming,  wicked  eye,  with  a 
mountain  of  a  neck,  clear-cut  horns  and 
little  feet,  as  nimble  as  a  stag's;  the  very 
type  and  symbol  of  Spanish  sport  ^  a  per- 
fect love  of  a  bull.  Bravo  Torol  He 
bellows  defiance  and  the  tiger  springs  at 
him,  his  claws  gripe  the  mighty  shoulders. 
See  !  he  is  shaken  off  —  through  and  again 
through  his  vitals  go  the  gleaming  horns, 
and  the  tiger  is  thrown  away  quivering 
and  clutching.  Bravo  Toro  I  Victory  and 
pain  intoxicate  the  bull ;  he  gallops  round 
the  arena  sparing  nothing.    He  pashes 
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the  reniDaots  of  life  out  of  the  dying,  be 
drives  his  horns  angrily  into  the'  forlorn 
carcasses  of  the  dead.  Now  he  stops, 
and,  breathing  heavily,  looks  on  all  sides 
of  him,  his  limbs  quivering  with  excite- 
ment and  wrath.  His  once  velvet  coat  is 
shaggy  with  sweat  and  blood  ;  the  ivory 
white  of  his  horns  is  deeply  dyed  with 
crimson.    Bravo  Toro !     Bravo,  bravo  1 

Philip  gravely  rises,  a  kingly  thought 
within  him.  The  bull  has  deserved  well. 
The  bull  shall  be  royally  rewarded. 

Shall  he  lead  a  pampered  life  in  royal 
park  and  stable,  where  the  artist  eye  of 
the  king  may  dwell  from  time  to  time 
on  his  sublime  proportions  ?  Better  than 
that. 

Shall  he  return  to  the  meads  of  Xarama, 
exempt  forever  from  the  summons  to  the 
fatal  ring;  to  lie  and  chew  the  sweet 
meadow  grass  at  his  leisure,  or  plash 
shoulder  deep  in  the  cool  river?  Better 
even  than  that ! 

Philip  speaks  a  word  to  a  courtier,  and 
a  gun  is  brought  to  him,  the  long-barrelled 
weapon  we  know  so  well  in  the  paintings 
of  Velasquez.  Philip  puts  it  to  his  shoul- 
der and  shoots,  with  the  accuracy  of  a 
Commodus  —  or  a  Ravenswood.  The  bull 
staggers,  falls  on  his  knees,  and  then  rolls 
over  stone  dead. 

All  men  saw  the  deed,  and  yet,  it  is  re- 
lated, so  impassive  was  the  aspect  of  the 
king,  that,  when  he  had  put  the  gun  aside, 
it  became  impossible  to  believe  that  it  was 
he  that  had  fired  the  shot. 

Besides  that  of  posing  eternally  for 
Velasquez,  what  purpose  did  this  strangest 
of  kings  serve  in  the  general  scheme  of 
things? 

This:  there  are  types  of  character  so 
dear  to  the  fancy  of  man  that  Dame  Na- 
ture has  to  gratify  her  child  by  realizing 
them  for  him,  ana  among  these  the  artist 
king  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating. 

Both  before  and  since  nature  has 
sketched  the  type ;  in  Philip  she  realized 
it.  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  was  not  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  European  politics.  King 
Rende  with  his  handful  of  high-sounding 
titular  possessions,  yet  **  not  so  wealthy  as 
an  English  yeoman,*'  held  what  he  was 
permitted  to  hold  on  sufferance  of  his 
powerful  neighbors.  Had  he  left  the  lute 
and  pencil  and  essayed  to  govern  in  ear- 
nest, he  had  not  probably  reigned  so  long. 
But  when  in  1021  the  artist  Philip  as- 
cended the  throne,  he  was  at  the  head  of 
an  all-powerful  kingdom,  and  it  was  said 
of  him  :  "  Truly  to  give  the  Spaniard  his 
due,  he  is  a  mighty  monarch,  he  hath  do- 
minions in  all  parts  of  the  world,  both  in 


Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  America  (which 
he  hath  solely  to  himself).  So  the  sun 
shines  all  the  four  and  twenty  hours  of 
the  natural  day  upon  some  part  or  other  of 
his  countries,  for  part  of  the  Antipodes 
are  subject  to  him.'* 

And  Philip  was  artist  to  his  slender 
white  finger  tips.  He  was  a  highly  skilled 
draughtsman  and  painter,  occupying  his 
royal  pencil  chiefly  on  religious  subjects 
and  landscape ;  once,  as  we  shall  see,  he 
laid  a  brush  on  a  painting  by  Velasquez. 

He  was  an  actor  too,  taking  part  in  the 
then  popular  amusement  of  playing  com- 
edies, of  which  only  the  situations  were 
settled  beforehand,  the  performers  sup- 
plying their  own  words.  He  wrote  much, 
and  in  many  kinds;  piles  of  his  manu- 
scripts are  still  stored  in  the  Royal  Library 
of  Madrid.  His  most  important  literary 
effort  was  a  tragedy  on  the  subject  of 
Essex,  the  favorite  of  our  Queen  Eliza* 
beth.  He  loved  the  society  of  poets, 
delighting  in  the  swift  exchange  of 
thought  with  such  men  as  Lope  de  Vega 
or  the  sublime  Calderon.  Nor  were  his 
accomplishments  limited  to  the  arts  ;  our 
own  Duke  of  Newcastle,  that  great  au- 
thority on  equitation,  pronounced  him  to 
be  the  best  horseman  in  Spain.  He  was 
also  a  skilful  sportsman  ;  indeed  he  seems 
to  have  done  nothing  ill  except  the  gov- 
erning of  his  kingdom,  and  that  he  rather 
neglected  than  misguided.  Coming  to 
the  throne  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  it  was 
natural  that  he  should  be  in  some  measure 
dependent  on  his  prime  minister;  and,  as 
Philip's  preference  for  art  over  statecraft 
increased,  the  government  of  the  kingdom 
drifted  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of 
the  ambitious  Olivares.  Olivares  had 
conceived  the  project  of  making  of 
Philip's  a  monumental  and  historical 
reign ;  and,  more  than  once,  he  tried  to 
get  him  generally  known  by  the  surname 
of  "the  great."  But,  as  battles  were  lost 
and  provinces  came  to  be  alienated,  the 
title  was  referred  to  only  in  an  ironical 
sense.  Philip  the  Great,  it  was  remarked, 
was  like  a  ditch  adigging,  the  more  you 
took  from  him  the  greater  he  became. 
The  intellectual  side  of  Philip  made  a 
great  impression  on  Rubens,  who  ob- 
served of  him  that  his  kingdom  would  be 
much  better  governed  if  he  would  take 
the  trouble  to  govern  it  himself. 

A  deep  vein  of  melancholy  ran  through 
the  character  of  Philip,  and,  when  this 
quality  of  him  was  in  the  ascendant,  he 
was  wont  to  retire  to  the  great  chapel  in 
the  Escurial  where  the  kings  of  Spain  are 
I  buried,  and  to  his  own  allotted  niche  in  it. 
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There,  sitting  as  still  as  he  would  one 
day  lie,  he  would  listen  to  the  solemn 
music  of  the  mass. 

Amongst  those  who  frequented  the 
court  of  Spain,  whilst  Velasquez  was  still 
busy  over  his  first  portrait  of  Philip,  the 
English  dress  and  the  English  accent 
were  here  and  there  conspicuous.  En- 
gland, unconscious  of  growing  influences 
soon  to  trouble  her  own  peace,  was  plan- 
ning to  secure  the  peace  of  the  whole 
world  by  an  alliance  between  her  royal 
house  and' that  of  Spain. 

One  Friday  night  in  March,  1623,  at  the 
Earl  of  Bristol's  house  in  Madrid,  a  mes- 
sage was  brought  to  his  lordship  that  two 
gentlemen  from  London,  Mr.  Thomas 
Smith  and  Mr.  John  Smith,  desired  to 
see  him.  Coming  hastily  out  the  earl 
recognized  in  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  who 
stood  in  the  hall  with  a  portmantle  in  his 
hand,  King  James's  favorite  **Steenie," 
then  Marquis  of  Buckingham.  When 
too-curious  eyes  had  been  removed  from 
the  scene,  and  Mr.  John  Smith  of  London, 
who  had  stayed  a  while  in  the  dark  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  entered  the  house, 
the  astonished  Lord  Bristol  discovered 
him  to  be  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales. 
Every  corner  of  Madrid  buzzed  next  day 
with  the  news  of  a  great  man's  being 
newly  arrived  from  England  (some  main- 
tained it  was  King  James  himself),  and 
the  closed  coaches  that  passed  to  and  fro 
between  the  palace  and  Lord  Bristol's 
bouse  raised  expectation  to  the  highest. 

On  Sunday  following  [writes  James  How- 
ells  to  Sir  Thomas  Savage]  the  king  in  the 
afternoon  came  abroad  to  take  the  air  with 
the  queen,  his  two  brothers,  and  the  infanta, 
who  were  all  in  one  coach ;  but  the  infanta  sat 
in  the  boot  with  a  blue  riband  about  her  arm, 
of  purpose  that  the  prince  might  distinguish 
her.  .  .  .  And  now  it  was  publicly  known 
amongst  the  vulgar,  that  it  was  the  Prince  of 
Wales  who  was  come,  and  the  confluence  of 
people  before  my  Lord  of  Bristol's  house  was 
so  great  and  greedy  to  see  the  prince,  that  to 
clear  the  way  Sir  Lewis  Dives  went  out  and 
took  coach,  and  all  the  crowd  of  people  went 
after  him.  So  the  prince  himself  a  little  after 
took  coach ;  wherein  there  were  the  Earl  of 
Bristol,  Sir  Walter  Ashton,  and  Count  Gon- 
damar,  and  so  went  to  the  Prado^  a  place 
hard  by,  of  purpose  to  take  the  air,  where 
they  stayed  till  the  king  passed  by;  as  soon 
as  the  infanta  saw  the  prince  her  color  rose 
very  high,  which  we  hold  to  be  an  impression 
of  love  and  affection,  for  the  face  is  oftentimes 
a  true  index  of  the  heart. 

Howells,  the  prince  of  racy  letter-writ- 
ers, gives  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the  Spanish 
court  at  that  juncture ;  io  which  we  catch 


glimpses  of  Charles,  whom  the  Spaniards 
declared  to  be  so  gallant  a  wooer  that  he 
deserved  to  have  the  infanta  thrown  into 
his  arms  the  first  night  he  came,  waiting 
for  hours  in  a  coach  to  see  her  pass  by. 
or,  Romeo-like,  climbing  an  orchard  wall 
to  have  private  speech  with  her;  of 
"  Archy,"  King  James's  court  fool,  jesting 
with  the  infanta  and  her  ladies,  or  cap- 
ping some  allusion  to  Spanish  victories 
with  a  bitter  reference  to  the  fate  of  the 
Armada;  and  again  of  Lope  de  Vega 
turning  graceful  verses  on  *' Carlos  Es- 
tuardo." 

It  is  nearer  to  our  subject  to  record 
that  Charles  entered  the  studio  of  Velas 
quez,  and  that  the  painter  sketched  in  a 
portrait  of  the  prince,  which,  however,  was 
never  completed,*  though  Charles  was  so 
pleased  with  the  painter  that  he  made  him 
a  present  of  a  hundred  crowns.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  remember  that  in  the  same 
year  with  Velasquez  w*as  born  Vandyke, 
who  was  to  paint  many  portraits  of 
Charles  ;  curious  to  think  that  in  the  same 
year  was  born  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  also 
in  the  fulness  of  time  was  to  have  much 
to  do  with  Charles. 

Philip  found  in  his  proposed  brother-in- 
law  a  prince  after  his  own  heart,  for 
Charles's  taste  in  art  was  as  exquisite  as. 
his  enthusiasm  for  it  was  keen.  He  was, 
even  then,  forming  a  gallery  to  which 
Philip,  in  a  fit  of  fraternal  enthusiasm, 
added  three  magnificent  Titians.  The 
matrimonial  negotiations  falling  through, 
and  Charles  quitting  Madrid  with  some 
suddenness,  these  were  left  behind.  Prob- 
ably the  portrait  by  Velasquez  remained 
incomplete  owing  to  the  same  haste. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  we 
find  the  picture*gallery  of  Charles  causing 
Philip  some  heart  searchings.  The  king, 
of  England  had  fallen  on  the  scaffold  at 
Whitehall,  his  exiled  son  had  received 
sympathy  from  Philip,  and  Lord  Claren- 
don was  entertained  as  English  ambassa- 
dor at  the  court  of  Spain. 

That  there  was  little  love  between  the 
English  Commonwealth  and  the  king  of 
Spain  we  may  gather  from  the  following 
extracts  from  Cromwell's  speeches :  — 

Why,  truly,  your  great  enemy  is  the  Span- 
iard. He  is  a  natural  enemy.  He  is  natu- 
rally so;   he  is  naturally  so  throughout,  by 

*  In  1847  Mr.  John  Snare,  of  Reading,  announced 
to  the  world  that  a  picture  in  his  possession  was  the 
portrait  of  Charles  bv  Valasquez.  Of  how  he  tried  to 
prove  this,  and  of  tne  famous  "Velasques  Cause," 
wherein  the  disputed  work  was  valued  by  experts  at 
various  sums  from  5/., to  100,000/..  all  may  be  read  at 
length  in  the  numerous  pamphlets  Mr.  Snare  produced 
on  the  subject. 
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reason  of  that  enmity  that  is  in  him  against 
whatsoever  is  of  God. 

That  (Spain)  is  the  party  that  brings  ail 
^our  enemies  before  von.  It  doth :  for  so  it 
IS  now  that  Spain  hath  espoused  that  Interest 
which  you  have  all  along  hitherto  been  con- 
flicting with  —  Charles  Stuart's  Interest. 

It  must  have  been  painful  to  the  feel- 
ings of  a  Catholic  majesty  to  have  deal- 
ings with  regicides  who  regarded  him  as 
Anti-Christ  personified,  yet  the  Whitehall 
pictures  were  for  sale  t  It  cannot  have 
been  wholly  pleasant  to  sympathize  with 
an  exiled  prince,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
make  arrangements  to  decorate  your  walls 
with  the  masterpieces  of  art  which  have 
been  reft  from  his  murdered  father;  yet 
pictures  are  pictures  I  To  realize  the  art- 
ist king*8  temptations,  we  must  remember 
that  those  gems  of  the  Louvre  Gallery, 
Titian's  *♦  Entombment,"  and  "  Supper  at 
Emmaus,"  the  exquisite  *•  Antiope  "  of 
Correggio,  and  the  lovely  "  Pastoral  "  by 
Giorgione,  all  came  from  the  collection  of 
Charles  the  First.  Alonzo  de  Cardenas 
was  accordingly  sent  as  ambassador  to  the 
Commonwealth  with  directions  to  buy  as 
many  pictures  as  he  could.  He  purchased 
the  "Pearl"  Madonna  of  Raffael  for 
2,000/.,  and  apparentlv  about  forty  other 
pictures.  It  requirecf,  at  any  rate,  eigh- 
teen mules  to  transport  his  purchases 
from  the  seacoast  to  the  capital,  and  Lord 
Clarendon  had  to  be  presented  with  a 
hasty  and  somewhat  unceremonious  conj^i^ 
in  order  that  he  should  not  witness  the 
Whiteiiall  pictures  arriving  in  Madrid. 

In  1628,  King  Philip  and  his  painter 
received  a  guest  equally  welcome  to  each 
of  them  in  the  magnificent  person  of  Peter 
Paul  Rubens.  Great  cheer  was  made  for 
him  by  the  king.  It  was  said  that  he  had 
never  entertained  any  prince  so  gorgeously 
as  he  did  the  Flemish  painter.  Rubens, 
having  come  on  a  political  mission  to 
the  king,  had  brought  with  him  an  accept- 
able offering  of  pictures  by  himself,  and 
presently  began  to  paint  his  portrait.  For 
Velasquez  he  had  valuable  counsels.  The 
Spanish  painter's  heart  had,  for  some 
time  past,  been  set  on  a  journey  to  Italy 
to  see  more  of  the  works  of  the  great  Vene- 
tians, and  to  behold  with  his  eyes  the 
frescoes  of  Michael  Angelo,  which,  until 
now,  had  only  reached  him  in  the  form  of 
incomplete  copy  or  inadequate  engraving. 
Philip  had  not  liked  to  part  with  his 
painter  for  the  length  of  time  necessary 
for  this  expedition,  but  it  seems  that  the 
opinion  of  Rubens  as  to  its  importance 
decided  him  in  its  favor,  and,  next  year, 
Velasquez  set  sail  for  Venice. 


Had  he  wished  it,  his  journey  through 
Italy  might  have  been  almost  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  royal  progress,  so  profuse  was 
the  hospitality  proffered  to  him  by  all 
dignitaries,  from  the  pope  downwards. 
But  Velasquez  came  to  study  painting,  not 
to  he  fftea,  and  seems  to  have  avoided 
lavish  hospitality  where  he  could,  and  to 
have  begged  leave  when  at  Rome  to  be 
allowed  to  quarter  himself  in  some  less 
stately  abode  than  the  palace  of  the  Vat- 
ican. In  Italy,  as  elsewhere,  the  chief 
events  of  his  life  were  the  pictures  that 
he  painted.  At  Venice  we  find  that  he 
studied  and  copied  Titian,  Tintoret,  and 
Paul  Veronese ;  two  copies  from  Tintoret, 
namely  "The  Crucifixion"  and  "The 
Last  Supper,"  he  presented  to  his  patron. 
King  Philip.  It  is  interesting  to  read  that 
Velasquez  did  not  acquiesce  in  the  opin- 
ion, then  general  in  Italy,  as  to  the  abso- 
lute supremacy  of  Rafifael,  and  that  he 
called  Titian  the  first  of  the  Italians.  Still 
more  so  that  he  greatly  admired  that 
famous  but  little  appreciated  masterpiece, 
Michael  Angelo's  "  Last  Judgment,"  and 
copied  many  groups  from  it. 

Velasquez  paid  in  all  two  visits  to  Italy. 
On  the  second  occasion  he  was  commis- 
sioned by  his  royal  master  to  purchase,  at 
his  own  discretion,  works  of  art  of  all 
kinds.  The  great  equestrian  statue  of 
himself  with  which  Philip  adorned  his 
capital  probably  indirectly  resulted  from 
these  visits  to  Italy.  It  was  executed  by 
the  Florentine  Tacca  from  a  fine  painting 
by  Velasquez  now  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 

The  most  important  painting  executed 
by  Velasquez  towards  the  end  of  his 
career,  and  by  some  considered  his  mas- 
terpiece, was  the  large  group  at  Madrid 
known  as  "The  Maids  of  Honor."  Into 
this  painting  Velasquez  introduced  a  por- 
trait of  himself  working  at  an  easel.  King 
Philip  was  migJitily  interested  in  the  prog- 
ress of  this  picture,  and  visited  the  painter 
daily  during  its  production.  At  length, 
during  one  of  these  visits,  Velasquez  laid 
down  palette  and  brushes,  and  declared 
the  painting  finished. 

"  Not  quite,"  said  the  king,  "one  detail 
is  lacking,"  and  taking  up  a  brush  be  be- 
gan to  work  on  the  portrait  of  the  painter. 
With  a  few  touches  he  sketched  on  bis 
breast  the  cross  of  the  order  of  knighthood 
of  Santiago,  one  of  the  highest  honors  it 
was  in  his  power  to  bestow. 

The  life  of  Velasquez  was  one  singularly 
devoid  of  adventure,  almost  of  event.  He 
was  born,  he  married,  he  came  to  Madrid 
and  was  well  received  by  the  king,  he 
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made  two  journeys  to  Italy,  and  he  died. 
If  there  was  much  more  than  this  to  tell  of 
him  it  has  not  been  told,  and  the  catalogue 
of  his  paintings  is  the  most  important  part 
of  his  biography.  Still,  if  the  record  is 
a  slight  one,  the  man  it  discloses  is  of 
an  eminently  pleasing  and  complete  per* 
sonality. 

His  close  friendship  with  the  whimsical 
king,  which  extended  over  a  period  of 
thirty  years,  and  was  seemingly  unshad* 
owed  by  any  difference,  except  Philip's 
nnwillingness  to  part  with  him  when  he 
wished  to  sail  for  Italy,  suggests  a  quite 
exceptional  discretion  and  lovableness  in 
him.  When  the  ambitious  arrogance  of 
Olivares  became  too  much  for  Philip  to 
bear,  and  the  great  minister  was  degraded, 
the  court  painter  insisted  on  keeping  up 
friendly  relations  with  the  man  who  had 
befriended  him  in  early  life,  probably  not 
without  risk  to  himself  of  loss  of  royal 
favor.  Though  his  powers  were,  from  the 
first,  admitted  without  question,  Velas- 
quez, when  criticism  came  his  way,  took 
it  with  a  modesty  rare  in  any  age. 

*'  Some  of  the  painters  tell  me,"  said 
Philip  to  him  one  day,  **  that  your  pictures 
are  unequal,  and  that  you  only  paint  heads 
really  well." 

"  They  are  mistaken,  sire,"  replied 
Velasquez;  **fto  one  paints  heads  really 
well." 

One  of  his  signed  portraits  of  the  king 
received  some  rather  severe  criticism,  and 
was  pronounced  a  falling  off.  Velasquez 
calmly  painted  the  figure  out,  and  altered 
the  inscription  to  **  Velasquez  MH-pain ted 
this."  He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-one, 
after  a  brief  illness ;  the  kipg^s  confessor 
attended  him  in  his  last  moments,  and  his 
body  lay  in  state  in  the  gorgeous  robes  of 
the  order  of  Santiago.  His  wife,  the 
companion  of  nearly  forty  years  of  his  life, 
survived  him  only  eight  days,  as  though 
his  strong  and  sweet  personality  had  sus- 
tained her  life. 

King  Philip,  the  model  of  innumerable 
portraits,  lived  for  five  years  after  the 
death  of  the  painter.  They  were  five 
years  of  disaster  culminating  in  the  defeat 
of  Villa  Viciosa,  by  which  finally  the  king- 
dom of  Portugal  was  rent  away  from  the 
Spanish  monarchy. 

A  despatch  containing  news  of  this 
calamity  was  brought  to  the  now  aged 
king.  Philip  read  it,  and  as  he  grasped 
its  meaning,  the  paper  he  held  slipped 
from  his  slim,  trembling  fingers,  and 
dropped  to  the  floor.  Consciousness  for- 
sook him,  for  a  while  he  lay  in  a  kind  of 
lethargy,  and  then  the  imperturbable  king 


subsided  into  the  supreme  imperturbabil- 
ity  of  death. 

H.  Arthur  Kennedy. 


From  The  Corahill  Majcasine. 
A  SECRET  RELIGION. 

Last  winter  in  the  town  of  Tarsus  — 
at  present  very  different  from  what  it  was 
in  the  days  of  St.  Paul,  being  a  decidedly 
mean  city  —  I  spent  some  weeks  amongst 
a  certain  race  of  people  known  in  the  East 
as  Ansairee,  Nusayree,  or  Nasari.  They 
practise  a  secret  religion  amongst  them- 
selves, whilst  outwardly  professing  to  be 
Mohammedans.  It  is  a  species  of  free- 
masonry amongst  them :  and,  like  the  lady 
who  hid  in  the  clock,  I  grew  very  ambi- 
tious to  unravel  the  mystery  which  sur- 
rounds them. 

Lord  Beaconsfield,  in  his  romantic  story 
of  *'  Tancred,"  has  given  us  a  poetic  and 
somewhat  visionary  account  of  this  same 
people,  whose  natural  habitat  is  the  Leb- 
anon.    His  young  hero  penetrated   into 
the  heart  of  these  mountains,  and  got  on 
intimate  terms  with  the  queen  of  the  An- 
sairee —  a  sort  of  faint  shadow  of  *'  She." 
The  Lebanon  is  undoubtedly  the  head- 
quarters of  the  adherents  of  this  religion, 
those  who  live  at  Tarsus  being  merely 
colonists  from  the  central  head  ;  but  then 
Tarsus   forms    a    particularly    favorable 
point  for  studying  the  people,  inasmuch 
as  they  live  here  —  not  as  they  do  in  the 
Lebanon  in  remote  mountain  villages  dan- 
gerous to  approach,  but  in  a  town  amongst 
Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Turks,  who  are 
ever  ready  to  spy  on  their  mysterious  ob- 
servances and  communicate  the  results. 
Some  years  ago  an  Ansairee  named  Sulei- 
man abjured  his  faith,  and,  after  becom* 
ing  in  turn  a  Jew  and  a  Greek,  finally 
settled  down  as  a  Protestant,  and  was  bap-  • 
tized  under  the  auspices  of  an  American 
missionary.     This  missionary  persuaded 
Suleiman  to  write  down  a  detailed  account 
of  the  Ansairee  secret  faith,  which  was 
published  in  the  ''Transactions"  of  the 
society.    Although  I  do  not  rely  much  on 
the  account  of  so  extensive  a  renegade, 
nevertheless  it  formed  a  very  valuable 
basis  of  operation  from  which  to  prosecute 
ray  inquiries. 

The  Ansairee  of  Tarsus  are  a  race  of 
Ar^bfeiltiheen.  Of  fine  stature,  and  ex- 
ceedingly industrious,  they  speak  almost 
exclusively  a  dialect  of  Arabic,  which 
their  fathers  brought  with  them  about 
fifty  years  ago  from  the  Lebanon  when 
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they  came  as  colonists.  They  live  for 
the  most  part  in  huts  made  of  reeds  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  they  are 
nearly  all  gardeners,  ownin^:  that  rich  belt 
of  gardens  which  surrounds  the  present 
town,  and  which  is  watered  by  irrigation 
from  the  classic  stream  of  the  Cydnus. 
They  are  reported  to  number  something 
like  ten  thousand,  the  greater  portion  of 
whom  dwell  in  and  around  Tarsus,  though 
some  inhabit  villages  scattered  over  the 
Cilician  plain.  Some  of  their  gardens  are 
really  beautiful  spots  to  look  upon  in  the 
early  spring,  redolent  with  the  fragrance 
of  orange-blossom  and  gay  with  the  red 
blossom  of  the  pomegranate ;  but  in  sum- 
mer these  gardens  are  the  hotbed  of  ma- 
laria, which  makes  Tarsus  one  of  the  most 
pestilential  spots  in  the  East. 

Our  investigations  into  the  secret  reli- 
gion of  the  Ansairee  had  not  proceeded 
very  far  when  we  found  ourselves  in  pos- 
session of  a  curious  fact.  Last  year, 
when  travelling  in  the  north  of  Persia,  we 
investigated  the  religious  tenets  of  a  race 
existing  there,  and  called  by  the  Persian's 
the  **  Ali-ullah-hi,^*  whose  religion  is  also 
secret,  and  based  on  the  theory  that  Ali  is 
God.  We  soon  became  aware  that  the 
religion  of  the  Ansairee  of  Tarsus  is 
almost  identical.  The  village  in  the 
mountains  of  Persia  which  we  visited,  as 
one  of  the  headquarters  of  the  sect  is 
called  '*  Barba  Nasare,"  and  the  Ansairee 
of  the  Lebanon  and  Tarsus  all  claim  as 
the  founder  of  their  religion  a  man  who 
lived  early  in  the  eleventh  century,  called 
the  "  old  man  of  Nasare  **  {barba  being  the 
Arabic  for  "old  man").  Similarly,  the 
Ali-ullah-hi  of  Persia  say  that  Nasare  was 
their  founder,  and  after  him  they  have 
called  their  village.  *'  Ali  **  is  the  name  for 
God,  the  Allah  of  the  Mussulmans,  the 
God  of  the  Christians  among  them  all, 
and  hence  their  Persian  appellation  **  Ali 
is  God."  The  identity  of  the  religions 
gave  us  the  somewhat  startling  fact  of  the 
vast  extent  of  this  secret  religion,  which 
has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  confined 
to  the  Ansairee  Mountains,  a  branch  of 
the  Lebanon,  and  the  adjacent  villages, 
whereas  in  reality  it  extends  from  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Cas- 
pian, and  may  be  said  to  be  the  religion 
of  the  nomad  tribes  who  traverse  these 
wild  regions  with  their  flocks.  Future 
investigation  proved  to  us  that  the  large 
tribe  known  as  Afshahs  also  belong  to  it, 
and  another  tribe  called  the  Kizilbash  also 
conform  to  a  variant  of  the  same  religion, 
and  many  Kourdish  tribes  besides. 

It  is  probably  owing  to  the  wildness  of 


the  district  in  which  these  people  live 
that  they  have  for  so  long  been  able  to 
preserve  their  mysteries  in  secret;  but 
the  reason  why  they  were  started  and  the 
growth  of  the  Ansairee  belief  will  be 
probably  forever  veiled  in  obscurity.  Os- 
tensibly they  are  all  members  of  the  Mus- 
sulman faith,  the  only  evidence  to  the 
contrary  being  that  they  have  no  mosques, 
say  no  prayers  openly,  and  do  not  go  to 
Mecca  or  any  other  point  of  pilgrimage. 

This  secret  religion  is  one  full  of  diffi- 
culties to  the  investigator,  but  the  facts 
which  I  now  propose  to  set  forth  are 
derived  from  three  distinct  sources. 
Firstly,  the  translation  of  the  renegade 
Suleiman*s  statement;  secondly,  the  in- 
formation given  me  concerning  the  reli- 
gions of  the  tribes  in  the  north  of  Persia 
by  persons  of  reliable  intelligence ;  and, 
thirdly,  personal  investigation  made  this 
year  at  Tarsus,  and  evidence  given  me  by 
Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Protestants  of 
that  place.  These  three  sources  of  infor- 
mation, which  on  the  face  of  it  can  have 
had  no  possible  chance  of  collusion,  agree 
in  the  broad  lines  and  most  of  the  details  ; 
and  I  think  we  may  now  definitely  con- 
sider the  mysteries  of  this  religion  and  its 
vast  extent  to  be  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  reli- 
gious mystery  is  to  believe  that  Ali  is 
God.  And  in  their  forms  of  prayer, 
which  are  rather  invocations  than  suppli- 
cations, and  some  of  which  are  couched 
in  very  fine  language,  the  Ansairee  ad- 
dress their  god  Ali  in  terms  of  rapturous 
adoration;  a  favorite  mode  of  address  is 
"Prince  of  Bees,'*  the  explanation  of 
which  is  that  the  angels  are  supposed  to 
take  the  form  of  bees  and  visit  the  earth 
to  suck  its  sweetest  fragrance.  Ali  is 
also  addressed  as  **the  Creator  of  all 
things,"  "the  Seed-burster,"  "the  Light 
of  men,"  "  the  one  true  God,"  etc.  They 
have  a  special  prayer  in  which  they  revile 
those  who  blasphemously  say,  as  the 
Shiites  of  Persia  do,  that  Ali  'ever  took 
upon  himself  the  form  of  man  or  ate  and 
drank,  or  propagated  his  species,  or  was 
born  of  a  woman.  Ali  is  their  great  idea 
of  the  all-powerful,  all-seeing  God  who 
rules  heaven  and  earth.  The  adherents 
of  this  vast  secret  religion,  though  adopt- 
ing the  general  principles,  are  divided,  as 
all  religions  are,  into  various  sects.  I 
learnt  in  Tarsus  that  four  sects  are  gener- 
ally supposed  to  exist. 

First,  the  northerners,  called  the  Shi- 
maii,  or  those  who  believe  that  Ali  resides 
in  the  sun.    To  this  sect  the  Ali-ullah-hi 
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of  nortbern  Persia  all  belong,  their  giarets 
or  holy  places  are  set  upon  the  summits 
of  hills,  and  the  probable  origin  6i  this 
sect  may  doubtless  be  found  in  the  exist- 
ence of  sun  worship  in  Persia,  and  the 
attempt  of  the  early  apostles  of  the  reli- 
gion to  blend  as  far  as  possible  their  new 
doctrine  with  that  practised  aroundthem. 
Even  to  this  day  they  are  noted  for  their 
skill  in  fire-eating;  and  on  the  sacred 
tombs  of  their  departed  saints  they  affirm 
that  the  holy  light  of  Ali  is  seen  to  de- 
scend, much  as  the  Zoroastrians  of  this 
very  district  used  to  say  of  their  fire  tem- 
ple in  olden  days. 

The  second  sect  into  which  the  Ansai- 
ree  are  divided  is  that  of  the  Kalasians^ 
or  moon-worshippers ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
affirm  that  Ali  dwells  in  the  moon,  which 
he  created  as  a  palace  for  himself.  When 
they  look  at  the  moon  they  profess  to  see 
Ali  himself  in  the  dark  parts  with  the 
crown  on  his  head  and  the  sword  of  Mo- 
hammed in  his  hand  ;  he  is  to  them,  in 
fact,  a  veritable  man  in  the  moon.  Whilst 
we  were  at  Mersina  and  Tarsus  we  were 
witnesses  ourselves  to  several  disagreea- 
ble nocturnal  addresses  to  AH  in  the  moon 
from  his  devoted  followers  the  Arab  fella- 
heen. At  full  moon  it  was  hard  to  sleep 
from  the  noise  they  made,  beating  tam- 
bourines, and  howling  hideously;  and  to 
the  new  moon  it  is  their  custom  to  make 
low  obeisance  and  other  forms  of  adora- 
tion by  way  of  welcome,  spreading  out  the 
bands  as  they  pray  to  represent  the  cres- 
cent of  the  new  moon.  At  Tarsus  and 
Mersina  the  Arabs  are  nearly  all  Kala- 
zians,  hence  we  had  a  good  opportunity  of 
studying  their  peculiarities. 

The  next  sect  of  Ansairee  say  that  Ali 
dwells  in  the  air,  and  commence  their 
prayers  with  the  formula,  "  O  thou  who 
art  the  air."  Ali,  they  say,  pervades 
everything,  is  omnipresent  and  omnis- 
cient. 

The  fourth  sect  say  that  Ali  dwells  in 
the  twilight.  But  of  these  two  latter  sects 
we  had  no  opportunity  of  forming  any 
opinion ;  and  I  presume  thev  are  only 
to  be  found  in  the  recesses  ot  their  own 
mountains.  To '  all- intejUs  andjrarposes 
the  Ansairee  may  be  said  to  consist  of  the 
two  former  sects,  and  all  my  remarks  refer 
exclusively  to  them. 

One  of  the  most  curious  features  of  the 
Ansairee  faith  is  their  belief  in  a  Trinity : 
Ali,  the  Father;  Mohammed,  the  Son; 
and  Salman  el  Farsi,  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Ali,  the  Father,  became  man  through  his 
veil  or  representative,  Mohammed;  and 
Mohammed  appointed  Salman  to  super- 


intend the  afiFairs  of  this  world  after  his 
return  to  his  father's  kingdom.  This 
mystery  of  a  Trinity  is  a  second  item  in 
Ansairee  religion,  and  is  universally  be- 
lieved in  by  an  the  four  sects ;  it  is  called 
"the  mystery  of  the  A.M.S.,"  from  the 
initial  letters  of  the  three  individuals  of 
their  Trinity.  An  Ansairee — or  a  Na- 
sari,  as  their  sect  is  more  commonly  called 
in  the  norths- when  taking  an  oath,  will 
always  swear  by  his  "faith  in  the  mystery 
of  the  Ain,  Min,  .Sin;"  and  one  of  the 
most  common  forms  of  prayer  amongst 
them  is  to  say  the  words  "  Ain,  Min,  Sin," 
five  hundred  times  in  succession. 

Concerning  the  third  person  of  their 
Trinity,  Salman  the  Persian  —  or,  as  he 
is  more  commonly  abbreviated.  Sin  — the 
Ansairee  have  many  curious  legends. 
They  call  him  "the  communicator,"  the 
medium  by  which  Ali  makes  his  will 
known  to  man;  he  is  supi)osed  to  have 
superintended  the  creation  of  the  world, 
and  to  govern  the  atmospheric  conditions 
of  our  globe. 

The  mystery  of  the  covenant  of  the 
Ain,  Min,  Sin,  may  be  said  to  be  the  one 
point  which  joins  all  Ansairee  together, 
be  they  inhabitants  of  the  Mediterranean 
shores  or  the  mountains  of  northern  Per- 
sia. There  is  something  of  freemasonry 
about  it ;  and  a  body  of  nomads  are  said 
to  know  their  fellows  by  a  certain  shake 
of  the  hands,  and  the  oath,  "  I  adjure  thee, 
by  the  faith  of  the  covenant  of  Ali,  the 
prince  of  believers,  and  by  the  covenant 
of  the  Ain,  Min,  Sin,"  after  taking  which 
oath  an  Ansairee  dare  not  lie.  It  is  also 
admitted  by  all  the  sects  of  the  Ansairee 
that  the  old  man,  Nasare,  born  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Nasaria,  in  Arabia,  was  the  dis- 
coverer of  this  holy  mystery;  but  he  is 
somewhat  cast  into  the  shade  by  another 
divine,  called  Al  Khusaibi,  who  perfected 
their  religion,  to  whom  most  of  the  prayers 
they  have  now  in  use  are  attributed,  and 
who  taught  that  all  great  men  and  proph- 
ets, in  all  ages,  are  incarnations  of  Ali. 
In  his  list  of  incarnations  Al  Khusaibi 
includes  Plato,  Socrates,  Alexander  the 
Great,  Jesus  Christ,  and  Mohammed,  the 
founder  of  Islamism  ;  in  fact,  all  the  great 
leaders  of  various  ages;  whereas  cele- 
brated women,  and  the  wives  of  these 
great  men,  are  supposed  to  be  incarna- 
tions of  Salman  Al  Farsi,  with  the  curi- 
ous exception  of  the  wives  of  Noah  and 
Lot. 

Many  of  the  religious  festivals  and  ob- 
servances practised  by  the  Ansairee  would 
seem  to  be  of  distinctly  Christian  origin. 
So  that  some  observers,  including  Dr* 
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WoIfiE,  have  been  induced  to  believe  that 
the  religion  represents  a  species  of  de- 
cayed Christianity,  and  that  the  name  of 
their  founder,  Nasari,  is  really  derived 
from  Nazarene.  This  may  possibly  be 
the  case,  and  that  the  early  incentive  to 
mystery  and  secrecy  was  to  avoid  perse- 
cution ;  and  that  in  the  lapse  of  ages  cor- 
rupt practices  crept  in,  possibly  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Al  Khusaibi,  the 
so-called  perfector  of  their  religion.  This, 
however,  is  pure  speculation  ;  and,  as  we 
find  amongst  the  ot>servances  many  strong 
traces  of  Judaism  and  pure  Mohamme- 
danism, I  personally  feel  inclined  to  think 
that  the  original  founders  of  the  Ansairee 
faith  borrowed  the  points  which  pleased 
them  best  from  the  religions  of  the  peo- 
ple with  whom  they  were  in  immediate 
contact. 

At  all  their  secret  religious  feasts  the 
cup  of  wine  forms  an  important  feature. 
It  is  called  bv  them  **The  image  of  Ali." 
This  cup  is  nrst  tasted  by  the  sheikh  in 
the  south,  or  the  seid  in  the  north,  who 
presides  at  the  feast,  and  then  handed 
round  to  those  assembled,  each  recipient 
kissing  the  hand  of  the  one  who  passes 
him  the  cup.  Women  are  never  admitted 
into  this  communion,  though  the  Moham- 
medans circulate  stories  concerning  the 
scenes  of  gross  immorality  which  occur  at 
these  festivities;  but  they  say  the  same 
thing  of  the  Baabis  and  other  religious 
sects  which  do  not  conform  to  their  rit- 
ual ;  and,  from  our  personal  observation, 
I  should  not  think  there  is  any  truth  in 
these  calumnies.  In  Persia  a  sheep  with- 
out blemish  is  roasted  at  the  feasts  of  the 
Ali-ullah-hi,  the  horns  and  the  hoofs  be- 
ing first  removed;  this  is  then  brought 
into  the  assembly-room  and  placed  before 
the  seid,  who  distributes  portions  of  it  to 
all  who  are  present.  But  of  this  ceremony 
I  could  find  no  trace  among  the  Kalazians 
of  the  south. 

The  Ansairee  have  many  feast-days  in 
their  year.  With  the  Mohammedans,  they 
observe  the  feasts  of  Ramazan  and  Bairam, 
and  with  the  Christians  they  observe  New 
Year's  day,  the  feast  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  Epiphany,  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
Good  Friday,  and  Christmas.  On  the  feast 
of  Epiphany,  which  they  call  ''Yetas," 
the  Ansairee  of  Tarsus  may  be  seen  in 
crowds  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Cydnus, 
washing  themselves  and  their  clothes  and 
making  general  holiday.  Similarly,  on 
Good  Friday,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
an  Ansairee  attending  a  midnight  service 
in  the  Greek  Church;  passing,  with  the 
Christians,  under  the  representation  of  the 


Entombment,  and  hoping  thereby  to  de- 
rive the  same  benefit  that  the  Greeks  at- 
tach to  this  ceremony.  Their  idea  about 
Christmas  is  very  curious.  They  observe 
the  day  as  a  holiday  at  the  same  time  as 
the  Greeks,  and  call  it  the  Feast  of  Mee- 
lad,  and  offer  up  to  Ali  on  Christmas  eve 
the  following  prayer :  *'  Thou  didst  mani- 
fest in  that  night  thy  name,  which  is  thy 
soul,  thy  veil,  thy  throne,  to  all  creatures 
as  a  child,  and  under  human  form.'*  But 
at  the  same  time  they  do  not  believe  in 
the  Crucifixion.  There  is  something  re- 
pellent to  them  in  the  idea  of  a  portion  of 
the  Godhead  being  ofiFered  up  as  a  sacrifice 
for  men.  But  they  say  that  Ali  took  up 
Eesa,  as  they  call  Jesus,  to  himself.  Ali 
always,  they  believe,  has  an  incarnation 
of  the  Deity  on  earth  on  occasions  when 
it  is  necessary.  This  incarnation  is  a 
great  man^  a  leader  of  men;  but  this  is 
not  the  invariable  rule,  and  oftentimes  the 
incarnation  of  Ali  upon  earth  may  pass 
unnoticed  by  those  with  whom  he  mixes. 
Some  of  their  pravers  are  couched  in 
really  very  beautiful  and  sublime  lan- 
guage, full  of  the  rich  redundancy  of  the 
Arab  tongue ;  and  at  prayer-time  great 
solemnity  is  observed,  when  **it  is  forbid- 
den either  to  take  or  to  give,  to  sell  or  to 
buy,  to  report  the  news,  to  whisper,  to  be 
noisy,  to  be  restless,  or  to  tell  stories  over 
the  myrtle ;  but  let  there  be  silence,  lis- 
tening, attention,  and  saying  of  Amen." 

The  expression  "over  the  myrtle"  re- 
quires some  explanation.  It  is  the  com- 
mon expression  amongst  the  Ansairee  of 
Tarsus  for  their  religious  services,  from 
the  fact  that  the  floor  is  strewed  with 
myrtle-branches  for  the  occasion.  This 
may  arise  from  the  prevalence  of  myrtle 
in  those  parts,  and  I  do  not  know  if  it  is 
used  elsewhere.  The  town  of  Mersina, 
close  to  Tarsus,  is  called  after  the  myrtle, 
which  grows  there  in  abundance,  as  it 
does  all  over  the  littoral  of  the  Cilician 
plain. 

From  a  Greek,  a  native  of  Tarsus,  who 
professed  to  have  seen  an  Ansairee  reli- 
gious service  when  hidden  in  a  lemon-tree 
in  a  garden,  I  had  an  account  of  one  of 
their  secret  meetings.  Not  that  one  can 
attach  much  faith  to  the  words  of  a  Greek 
of  that  place ;  but,  curiously  enough,  he 
represented  the  place  as  all  strewn  with 
myrtles,  and  I  do  not  imagine  that  he 
could  have  invented  this  without  it  really 
came  before  his  notice. 

At  Tarsus,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the 
Ansairee  are  all  gardeners,  and  the  love 
of  fiowers  amongst  the  Ansairee  women, 
who  go  about  unveiled,  is  very  marked. 
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AH  of  them  wear  ao  extravagant  namber 
of  flowers  about  their  person,  and  their 
reed  huts  are  often  gaily  decorated  with 
the  produce  of  their  gardens.  During  my 
stay  at  Tarsus  I  was  lucky  enough  to  be 
present  at  an  Ansairee  wedding.  The 
festivity  took  place  at  one  of  the  reed 
houses  buried  in  the  gardens,  and  the  peo- 
ple were  assembled  in  a  courtyard  walled 
in  by  reeds ;  in  one  corner  stood  the  takkt^ 
or  throne,  a  sort  of  balcony  raised  on 
poles,  where  the  inhabitants  sleep  in  sum- 
mer to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  cool- 
ness and  the  least  possible  number  of 
insects;  in  another  corner  of  the  yard 
stood  the  mud  oven,  where  on  most  days 
of  the  week  you  may  see  the  Arab  women 
baking  their  flabby  oat-cake.  The  green 
trees  of  the  adjoining  garden  shaded  this 
courtyard.  The  orange-blossom  was  just 
then  a  little  past  its  best,  and  the  Japa- 
nese medlars,  the  y$Hi  dunyah  of  the 
Arabs  — the  first  fruits  of  the  earth  — 
were  just  beginning  to  assume  consistency. 
Every  woman  assembled  .for  the  wed- 
ding was  decorated  with  an  enormous 
quantity  of  the  gay  spring  flowers,  and  the 
effect  of  the  whole  was  brilliant,  though 
the  costumes  were  not  particularly  gay. 
The  women  danced  by  themselves  whilst 
the  men  looked  on ;  and  hired  musicians 
played  the  flute  and  the  drum  to  accom- 
pany them.  The  chief  woman  dancer,  an 
elderly  woman  for  so  frivolous  an  amuse- 
ment, led  the  circle  of  women,  waved  her 
handkerchief  in  the  air,  and  occasionally 
performed  a  pas  seul;  then  the  circle 
moved  round  and  round  with  a  sort  of 
mazurka  step,  sometimes  singing,  some- 
times silent;  and  all  this  was  done  openly 
with  unveiled  faces  —  a  great  contrast  to 
their  Turkish  sisters,  who  would  think  it 
the  height  of  immodesty  to  perform  such 
gyrations  before  men.  The  bride  sat  on 
a  stool  in  front  of  the  cottage  door,  dressed 
in  a  rich  satin  dress,  and  with  her  eye- 
brows deeply  blackened.  She  looked 
particularly  self-conscious,  but  not  in  the 
least  shy;  and  the  bridegroom  bustled 
about,  giving  glasses  of  mastic  to  the  as- 
sembled guests.  Such  ceremonies  as 
these  the  Turks  look  upon  with  undis- 
guised horror,  more  especially  as  the 
Ansairee  outwardly  profess  to  be  Moham- 
medans. The  result  is  that  they  hate 
these  double-faced  people  even  more  than 
the  Christians,  and  if  an  Ansairee  slaugh- 
ters an  animal  no  pious  Mussulman  would 
purchase  it  in  the  market.  The  head 
sheikh  of  the  Ansairee  always  goes  to  the 
mosque  every  Friday  as  a  sort  of  scape- 
goat for  his  people,  and  sometimes  others 


go  to  make  pretence  of  prayers ;  but  the 
whole  sect  is  an  abomination  to  the  Turks, 
who  capnot  say  enough  that  is  bad  against 
them. 

During  my  stay  at  Tarsus  I  paid  a  visit 
to  Sheikh  Hassan,  the  chief  of  the  Kala- 
zians  and  one  of  the  most  influential  men 
in  Tarsus.  There  is  also  another  sheikh, 
the  chief  of  the  few  Shemali  who  reside 
in  the  place;  but  his  followers  are  few 
and  his  influence  is  in  no  way  to  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  Sheikh  Hassan.  He  is  a 
very  wealthy  man,  for  the  Ansairee  pay 
tithes  to  their  chief  priest,  and  he  lives  in 
one  of  the  best  houses  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  town.  Hassan  Effendi  is  a  dignified 
Arab,  with  a  handsome,  benign  face,  and 
a  long,  white  beard.  He  met  us  at  the  top 
of  his  wooden  staircase  and  conducted  us 
to  his  divan ;  he  was  dressed  in  a  long, 
mustard-colored  robe,  and  wore  a  white 
turban  bound  round  his  head.  Several 
other  influential  Ansairee  were  in  the 
room  at  the  time,  and  consequently  our 
conversation  never  for  a  moment  turned 
on  the  subject  of  religion ;  but  we  dis- 
cussed the  chances  of  a  good  harvest,  and 
he  told  us  about  his  fields  of  sesame  and 
the  mill  in  which  he  grinds  his  grain.  He 
told  us  that  he,  when  a  boy,  about  fifty 
years  ago,  came  to  Tarsus  with  a  large 
number  of  other  Ansairee  from  the  Leb 
anon  in  search  of  work ;  by  reason  of 
their  diligence  they  have  prospered  and 
multiplied  exceedingly,  and  are  now  quite 
the  most  influential  Dody  of  men  in  the 
town,  and  the  Turkish  governor  does 
pretty  nearly  what  they  wish.  Sheikh 
Hassan  has  the  reputation  of  being  very 
charitable  ;  every  Friday  one  hundred  and 
fifty  poor  fellaheen  assemble  at  his  house, 
and  he  gives  them  alms  and  food  ;  during 
the  recent  famine  his  liberality  was  most 
marked,  and  in  every  way  he  appeared  to 
be  a  most  estimable  old  gentleman.  His 
room  was  plain  but  comfortable,  with  the 
usual  divan  all  round  it,  whitewashed 
walls,  and  two  texts  out  of  the  Koran 
framed  on  the  walls,  to  prove  to  the  world 
what  a  good. Mohammedan  he  would  have 
them  believe  he  is.  On  one  point,  and  on 
one  only,  did  he  in  the  least  commit  him- 
self. Seeing  several  women  about,  and 
children,  I  asked  him  if  he  was  married 
and  if  he  had  any  children.  He  appeared 
somewhat  annoyed  at  the  question,  and 
replied  that  he  was  neither  married  nor 
had  he  any  children;  and  then  I  recol- 
lected that  the  sheikhs  or  chief  priests  of 
the  Ansairee  are  not  supposed  to  be  mar- 
ried or  given  in  marriage,  but  that  the 
women   around    them    become    mothers 
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from  time  to  time  by  some  supernatural 
agcDcy. 

I  paid  Sheikh  Hassan  a  visit  on  two 
occasions,  and  was  quite  charmed  with 
his  dignified  bearing  and  kindly  manners. 
After  death  they  say  he  will  become  a  star 
at  once,  without  having  to  submit  to  any 
of  those  unpleasant  corporal  transmigra- 
tions which  form  so  integral  a  part  of  their 
religious  belief. 

This  belief  in  metempsychosis  is  very 
curious  amongst  the  Ansairee.  Ordinary 
Mussulmans,  thev  say,  pass  into  jackals 
after  death ;  and  it  is  a  common  saying 
amongst  them,  when  the  jackals  liowl  at 
night,  '*  Listen  to  the  Mussulmans  calling 
to  prayer.'*  Bad  men  after  death  have  to 
**  walk  in  low  envelopes,'*  as  their  expres- 
sion goes,  making  use  of  the  Arabic  word 
kamees  for  the  envelope  of  the  body, 
which  exists  amongst  us  in  the  word 
chemise.  For  what  reason  I  know  not, 
Christian  doctors  are  supposed  to  go  into 
very  low  envelopes  indeed,  and  become 
swine  when  this  life  is  over.  Jewish 
rabbis  become  apes,  and  so  forth. 

The  stars,  they  say,  are  '*  envelopes  of 
light,*'  the  destination  of  the  great  and 
good  Ansairee  who  have,  like  Sheikh 
Hassan,  distinguished  themselves  in  this 
life  by  their  charity  and  integrity;  and 
there  are  fifty  thousand  of  them  who  form 
the  great  **  light  world," or  the  inhabitants 
of  the  seventh  heaven  who  surround  Ali, 
and  are  perpetually  illuminated  by  his 
presence.  Most  Ansairee  pretend  to  a 
knowledge  of  what  they  did  in  a  former 
existence,  whether  as  animals  or  men ; 
and  at  Tarsus  it  is  a  common  theory 
amongst  them  that  Prankish  travellers, 
intent  on  archsological  research,  come  to 
look  for  treasures  which  they  remember  to 
have  seen  in  these  spots  during  a  former 
existence. 

A  man,  they  say,  who  has  not  acted 
rightly  in  this  life  may  be  punished  in  the 
next  existence  by  being  born  a  woman, 
and  a  woman  who  does  her  dutv  in  this 
life  may  be  rewarded  in  the  next  by  being 
born  a  man.  Womanhood  is  considered 
by  them  a  sort  of  probationary  step  be- 
tween the  animal  world  and  the  Jords  of 
creation,  and  their  women  are  treated  by 
them  with  great  contempt  and  never  per- 
mitted to  participate  in  the  sacred  mys- 
teries of  religion. 

The  initiation  of  males  into  the  mys- 
teries generally  takes  place  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  eighteen.  It  is  done 
in  solemn  conclave,  and  by  several  pro- 
bationary steps.  The  youth  is  brought  by 
his  father  or  nearest  male  relative,  the 


sheikh  or  seid  hands  round  the  *'cup"  of 
wine,  and  before  tasting  it  the  novice  has 
to  swear  five  hundred  times  by  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Ain,  Min,  Sin  never  to  reveal 
anything  he  hears.  The  sheikh's  sandal 
is  put  on  his  head,  bound  on  by  a  white 
rag,  as  he  swears,  and  the  greatest  solem- 
nity is  maintained.  There  have  to  be 
twelve  sponsors,  who  also  take  an  oath 
that  they  will  pursue  the  youth  to  death  if 
he  reveals  their  secrets,  and  will  cut  him 
in  pieces.  It  is  commonly  reported, 
though  with  what  truth  I  cannot  say,  that 
the  tongues  of  two  renegade  Ansairee  are 
kept  in  pickle  at  Tarsus,  and  shown  to 
the  youths  at  their  initiation  as  an  awful 
warning ;  certain  it  is  that  they  have  kept 
their  secret  very  well,  and  that  the  danger 
of  apostasy  must  be  very  considerable. 
After  a  probationary  period  of  forty  days, 
further  mysteries  are  revealed  to  the 
youth  under  the  same  solemn  circum- 
stances, and  he  then  has  to  repeat  several 
of  the  Ansairee  prayers  which  the  spon- 
sors have  taught  him  during  the  interval. 
Two  sponsors,  generally  taken  from 
amongst  the  leading  men,  have  to  become 
responsible  for  the  good  conduct  and  vigi- 
lance of  the  other  twelve,  and  then  at  a 
third  meeting  the  youth  has  to  repeat  six- 
teen prayers  to  Ali  and  is  admitted  into 
full  communion.  There  are  certain  higher 
grades  to  be  attained  to  only  by  men  of 
influence  and  undoubted  character;  but 
to  these  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Ansairee 
do  not  aspire.  The  ordinary  or  third  de- 
gree is  the  one  into  which  every  male  is 
admitted,  and  the  secrets  of  this  degree 
and  its  passes  are  known  to  them  all ;  thus 
it  is  possible  for  an  Ansairee  of  Tarsus  or 
the  Lebanon  to  enter  into  fellowship  with 
a  co-religionist  of  the  north  of  Persia,  be 
he  Shemali,  or  Kalazian,  or  a  member  of 
the  other  two  sects.  As  most  of  the  nomad 
tribes  belong  to  this  religion,  it  gives  them 
a  wonderful  bond  of  union,  and  must  act 
amongst  them  much  as  freemasonry  or 
the  secrets  of  other  orders  used  to  act  in 
the  disturbed  days  of  western  Europe. 


From  Mrnnillirfi  HaxasiiM. 
TWO  TREATISES  ON  THE  SUBLIME. 

The  treatise  of  Longinus  '*  On  the 
Sublime,"  and  the  modern  performance 
of  Burke  **0n  the  Sublime  and  Beauti- 
ful," have  shared  a  common  fate.  Once 
highly  famous,  they  have  now  fallen  into 
almost  general  neglect.  It  is  proposed 
in  the  present   paper  to  o£Fer  some  ao- 
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count  of  their  coDtents,  and  to  try  to  de- 
termine how  far  this  indifference  is 
justified.  Adopting  the  natural  order,  I 
shall  first  take  the  ancient  treatise,  once 
universally  known  under  the  name  of 
**  Longinus  on  the  Sublime." 

The  question  of  the  a^^e  of  Longinus  is 
one  which  must  ultimately  depend  on  lin- 
guistic considerations,  and  would  require 
a  very  minute  and  elaborate  disquisition. 
Possessing  neither  the  taste  nor  the  qual- 
ifications for  such  a  discussion,  I  must  ask 
leave  to  assume  that  the  author  of  this 
essay  is  the  Longinus  known  to  history, 
the  friend  of  Zenobia  and  the  victim  of 
Aurelinn.  Whether  this  is  the  case  or 
not,  whether  the  work  belongs  to  the  first 
century  or  the  third,  —  whether  Longinus 
is  the  Longinus  of  Gibbon,  or  a  mere 
pseudonym  thinly  concealing  the  person- 
ality of  Plutarch,  is  after  all  of  little  mo- 
ment to  our  present  inquiry.  The  thoughts 
of  a  retired  student,  who  lives  among  his 
contemporaries  as  one  who  has  neither 
part  nor  lot  with  them,  breathing,  as  it 
were,  the  ideal  air  of  an  heroic  past,  are 
but  little  influenced  by  his  surroundings. 
I  shall  pass  at  once  to  the  consideration 
of  what  Longinus  has  bequeathed  to  us. 

What  strikes  us  at  first  sight  on  looking 
into  the  work  "On  the  Sublime"  is  its 
tentative,  unscientific  character.  He  does 
not  attempt  any  precise  definition  of  the 
sublime  in  literature.  He  contents  him- 
self with  describing  ft  iti  general  terms  as 
**dKpon;s  Ktu  i^oxj  m  Xiywv,  a  kind  of 
loftiness  and  excellence  of  language." 
Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  it  figuratively,  as 

" /icyaXo^po(rvn;s  dir^X'/A^  ^^^  echo,"  or 
as  we  should  rather  say,  ^*  the  image,  of 
greatness  of  soul."  For  this  vagueness  he 
has  been  censured  by  Macaulav.  But  is 
it  not  rather  true  that  in  declining  any 
closer  definition  he  has  shown  a  wise  ret- 
icence? Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  higher 
principles  in  art,  as  in  ethics,  elude  defini- 
tion ?  They  belong  to  a  sphere  which  is 
above  reason,  a  region  of  ethical  and  aes- 
thetic faith.  We  read  of  lives  of  utter 
devotion  and  self-sacrifice,  and  we  ap- 
prove because  they  appeal  in  the  very 
highest  degree  to  our  moral  sense.  We 
feel  them  to  be  right,  but  we  should  be 
puzzled  to  give  a  reason  for  our  convic- 
tion. And  what  is  true  of  a  grand  or 
beautiful  life  is  true  also  of  the  grand  or 
beautiful  in  art.  It  moves  us,  it  stirs  us 
to  the  very  depths  of  our  nature.  It  is 
vain  to  ask  why. 

The  question,  then,  which  Longinus 
proposes  to  himself  is  not  wfy,  but  Aow 
the  sublime  affects  us,  by  what  means  it 


works,  and  how  far  the  literary  aspirant 
may  himself  hope  to  attain  it  by  study 
and  labor.  He  begins  by  correcting  the 
error  of  those  who  would  leave  all  to  na- 
ture, and  who  deny  that  genius  can  owe 
anything  to  conscious  method.  The 
Question  is  the  same  in  art  as  that  which 
filled  so  large  a  space  in  the  ancient  spec- 
ulations on  ethics.  How  far,  in  conduct, 
or  in  literature,  are  we  to  depend  on  the 
inspirations  ot  nature  ?  And,  as  Aristotle 
allows  the  original  impulse  to  virtue  to 
depend  on  natural  disposition,  claiming, 
however,  at  least  as  important  a  part  for 
discipline  and  education,  so  Longinus, 
while  he  recognizes  that  the  possession 
of  genius  is  indispensable  to  success  in 
writing,  maintains  that  this  genius  must  be 
controlled,  chastened,  and  corrected  by 
art. 

The  loss  of  two  sheets  in  the  Parisian 
manuscript  has  robbed  us  of  what  imme- 
diately follows.  When  Longinus  appears 
again,  we  find  him  emerging  from  a 
plunge  into  the  bathos,  and  bearing  with 
him  the  spoils  which  he  has  won  "in  that 
obscure  sojourn."  We  are  regaled  by  an 
excursion  on  the  Art  of  Sinking  in  writ- 
ing, after  which  the  critic  applies  himself 
to  the  serious  task  of  finding  some  valid 
criterion  of  the  true  sublime.  Antl  first 
he  warns  us  against  being  deceived  by 
outward  pomp  and  glitter.  We  do  not 
admire  a  man  for  the  possession  of  wealth 
and'' power,  but  for  mbral  and  intellectual 
worth.  Similarly  we  should  not  allow 
ourselves  to  mistake  tinsel  for  pure  gold, 
in  estimating  the  value  of  a  book.  We 
should  suspect  our  first  impressions.  A 
great  work  rarely  attracts  us  on  a  first 
perusal.  Frequently  it  repels  us.  It  is 
only  after  earnest  thought  and  repeated 
study  that  it  will  yield  its  riches.  We 
have  here  a  protest,  which  can  never  be 
unneeded,  against  what  is  fiashy,  sensa- 
tional, and  overstimulating  in  literature. 
We  are  recalled  by  the  earnest  voice  of 
Longinus  to  the  grandeur,  the  repose,  and 
the  majestic  beauty  of  the  old  masters. 

It  would  take  too  long,  and  it  would  be 
alien  from  our  present  purpose,  to  give  a 
complete  account  of  this  memorable  frag- 
ment.of  ancient  criticism.  My  object  is 
to  try  and  point  out  how  far  the  words  of 
Longinus  appeal  to  us,  and  what  lessons 
they  may  teach  us.  And  full  indeed  are 
his  pages  of  noble  thoughts,  rich  in  preg- 
nant texts  on  the  ethics  of  literature  and 
of  life.  Whence  is  derived,  he  asks  in  one 
place,  that  elevation  of  sentiment  which 
characterizes  the  great  masters  of  poetry 
and  prose  ?    His  answer  is  that  grandeur 
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and  majesty  of  diction  are  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  men  who  live  greatly  and  think 
greatly.  Live  nobly,  be  says,  scorn  little 
things,  and  there  is  no  fear  that  your 
thoughts  will  be  mean,  or  your  words  un- 
worthy of  them.  Noble  counsel,  and  such 
as  he  had  a  right  to  give,  who  lived  and 
thought  so  grandly  himself.  Very  sugges- 
tive too  is  that  eloquent  passage  in  which 
he  enlarges  on  the  reflected  beauty  and 
sublimity  which  is  gained  by  an  earnest 
study  of  great  models.  **  Many  gather  the 
divine  impulse  from  another's  spirit,  just 
as  the  Pythian  priestess  when  she  takes 
her  seat  on  the  holy  tripod  is  straightway 
filled  with  inspiration,  and  utters  her  ora- 
cles ;  so  also  from  the  mighty  genius  of 
antiquity  there  is  carried  into  the  scholar's 
soul  an  effluence  which  breathes  upon  it, 
until,  even  though  his  natural  genius  be 
but  cold,  he  shares  the  sublime  enthusiasm 
of  his  masters."  How  much  of  what  is 
best  in  literature  do  we  owe  to  this  bor- 
rowed or  secondary  inspiration  1  Almost 
all  that  we  value  most  in  Latin  poetry  is 
due  to  a  happy  adaptation  from  the  Greek. 
Indeed,  with  rare  exceptions,  it  may  al- 
most be  said  that  with  the  Greeks  the  age 
of  spontaneous,  untaught  genius  ends. 
The  most  illustrious  writers  of  modern 
times  have  generally  been  accomplished 
scholars,  not  a  few  have  been  men  of  vast 
attainments.  The  example  which  Longi- 
nus  here  gives  mav  seem  to  us  at  first 
sight  a  little  startling.  He  speaks  of 
Plato  as  the  disciple,  and  the  emulous 
rival,  of  Homer.  We  need  not,  however, 
press  his  words  too  closely.  Doubtless 
be  does  not  mean  more  than  that  Plato, 
when  he  set  himself  to  write  his  more 
elevated  and  figurative  passages — those 
digressions  which  many  of  us  agree  with 
the  speaker  in  the  '*  Theactetus  "  in  liking 
better  than  the  argument  —  had  fired  his 
imagination  by  a  recent  perusal  of  Homer. 
Nowhere,  perhaps,  is  this  writer  so 
strangely  near  to  us,  nowhere,  certainly, 
does  he  approach  more  nearly  to  his  own 
ideal  of  the  sublime,  than  in  those  noble 
chapters,  where,  quitting  those  minutice 
of  rhetoric,  which  elsewhere  take  up  too 
much  of  his  attention,  he  rises  to  an  ex- 
alted and  extensive  view  of  his  subject. 
Man,  he  says,  was  born  for  a  nobler  des- 
tiny than  *'  to  grunt  and  sweat  under  a 
weary  life.'*  He  is  placed  in  the  vast 
theatre  of  the  universe,  to  be  a  spectator 
of  the  great  drama  of  existence.  But  he 
is  something  more  than  a  spectator.  He 
too  has  his  part  to  play  in  the  great  Olym- 
pic festival  of  nature,  he  enters  as  her 
ambitious    rival    into  that  scene  full  of 


pomp  and  wonder.  Why  does  man  seek 
to  surround  his  life  with  elegance  and 
splendor,  when  what  is  necessary  to  his 
existence  may  be  gained  with  so  little 
e£Eort?  Why' docs  he  admire  the  Rhine 
or  the  ocean  more  than  the  clear  spring 
which  supplies  him  with  water  to  drink, 
the  devastating  fires  of  iEtna  more  than 
the  stove  and  the  lamp  which  lights  and 
warms  his  room?  Because,  it  is  an- 
swered, *' there  is  a  divinity  which  stirs 
within  us  "  and  compels  us  to  admire  the 
mightier  forces  of  nature,  even  when  they 
are  put  forth  to  waste  and  to  destroy. 
We  may  remark  here  a  curiously  unique 
modernness  of  tone  in  the  thoughts.  The 
Hellenic  spirit  is  quite  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  wilder  and  more  tumultuous  as- 
pects of  nature.  A  tempestuous  sea,  a 
thunderstorm,  an  active  volcano,  have  for 
the  Greek  none  of  that  strange  fascination 
of  fearful  beauty  which  they  .exercise  upon 
us.  To  him  they  are  scenes  of  pure  hor- 
ror, manifestations  of  a  vppi%  in  nature, 
of  a  force  alien  from  and  inimical  to  social 
order  and  progress.  When  Pindar  de- 
scribes, in  lines  of  wonderful  vividness 
and  power,  an  eruption  of  i£tna,  he  views 
the  phenomenon  as  a  type  of  social  an- 
archy, as  a  breaking  up  of  the  bonds 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  mankind. 
i£schylus,  depicting  the  same  scene, 
dwells  on  the  devastation  of  the  fertile 
fields  of  Sicily,  —  it  is  the  ruin  of  agricul- 
ture, the  demolition  of  man's  labor,  that 
he  thinks  of  first. 

In  what  follows  we  are  presented  with 
a  very  curious  theory  as  to  the  respective 
provinces  of  literature  and  art.  The  pas- 
sage is  somewhat  obscure,  but  Longinus's 
contention  appears  to  be  this,  that  the  end 
of  literature  is  to  be  great,  the  end  of  art 
to  be  correct.  In  sculpture  we  look  for 
accurate  imitation  in  the  human  form,  in 
literature  for  something  which  transcends 
humanity.  That  one  who  was  surrounded 
by  all  the  glories  of  ancient  art  should 
have  found  nothing  more  in  them  than  a 
dull  copy  of  living  forms  is  not  a  little 
curious.  To  us  the  end  of  art,  subject  to 
those  restrictions  which  are  placed  upon 
it  by  the  materials  it  employs,  appears  to 
be  the  same  as  that  of  poetry.  Both  aim 
at  an  objective  realization  of  our  higher 
nature,  a  sensible  or  intelligible  expres- 
sion of  an  ideal  beauty  in  the  mind.  Nor 
should  we,  perhaps,  be  more  disposed  to 
acquiesce  in  that  tumultuous  irregularity, 
that  uncurbed  revelry  of  force,  which  Lon- 
ginus  here  (hardly  in  agreement  with  what 
he  says  elsewhere)  seems  to  regard  as 
inseparable  from  the  highest   efforts  of 
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literature.  In  Homer,  in  Milton,  in  Soph- 
odes,  we  seem  to  find  the  same  majestic 
repose,  the  same  chastened  continence  of 
power,  as  in  that  miracle  of  ancient  statu- 
ary, the  figure  of  Hermes  with  the  young 
Dionysius*  Lon$;inus  appears  indeed  here 
hardly  to  do  justice  to  himself,  to  exhibit  a 
narrowness  and  insensibility  which  is  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  with  his  ordinary  mood. 

In  his  last  chapter  Longinus  gives  a 
melancholy  picture  of  his  own  times. 
Liberty,  he  says,  ''that  kind  nurse  of 
genius,'*  has  disappeared  from  the  world. 
Society  lies  paralyzed  under  the  numbing 
hand  of  a  world-wide  tyranny.  Every 
higher  impulse,  every  nobler  aspiration, 
has  given  place  to  low  desires  and  an 
ignoble  passion  for  gold.  No  wonder 
that  literature  will  not  flourish  in  so  foul 
an  atmosphere.  We  have  no  writers,  and 
very  few  readers,  who  care  for  what  is 
good.  Nay,  so  low  has  human  nature 
sunk,  that  we  may  even  think  ourselves 
fortunate  in  being  confined  by  the  bonds 
of  despotism.  We  are  so  vile  that  we  are 
not  fit  to  be  free.  Liberty  would  simply 
mean  for  us  the  triumph  of  anarchv,  the 
breaking  up  of  the  whole  structure  of  soci- 
ety. And  so  he  turns  in  calm  content 
from  the  humiliating  spectacle  of  fallen 
humanity,  and  withdraws  into  the  seclusion 
of  his  own  lettered  solitude. 

To  us  of  to-day  he  remains  a  remarkable 
and  deeply  interesting  figure.  Cut  o£E  by 
temper  and  pursuits  from  all  sympathy 
with  his  contemporaries,  he  sought  and 
found  in  books,  and  in  books  alone,  the 
whole  aliment  of  his  mind.  He  lived  in 
the  past,  in  close  and  constant  communion 
with  its  finest  spirits.  From  his  page  the 
great  voice  of  antiquity  speaks  again ;  the 
stately  cadence,  the  flexibility,  the  all-em- 
bracing sweep  of  the  Greek  period  come 
to  a  second  birth.  It  is  said  to  be  the  fate 
of  genius  to  live  alone  ;  but  in  no  one  was 
that  destiny  so  strangely  and  so  com- 
pletely realized  as  in  Longinus,  Com- 
pellecf  to  give  utterance  to  the  voice  within 
him,  he  knows  that  he  will  find  no  audience 
among  the  men  of  his  own  day.  And  so 
he  speaks  to  posterity;  his  tones  still 
sound  in  our  ears,  reading  us  a  lesson 
which  is  good  for  all  time.  There  will 
always  be  the  need  for  teachers  like  Lon- 
ginus. We  have  speculations,  and  the- 
ories, and  discussions  about  **  tendencies  ** 
and  ** revivals'*  enough,  and  more  than 
enough.  One  solution  of  the  **  Homeric 
problem  *'  succeeds  to  another,  but  a  hun- 
dred such  solutions  bring  us  no  nearer  to 
Homer;  they  carry  us  farther  and  far- 
ther from  him.    This  cold  and  scientific 


temper,  this  dissection  and  anatomizing 
of  genius,  makes  us  little  wiser,  and  cer* 
tainly  makes  us  no  better.  What  we  want 
is  a  criticism  which  appeals  not  only  to  our 
heads,  but  to  our  hearts.  And  happy  in- 
deed would  it  be  for  us,  if  we  could  carry 
some  of  the  spirit  of  Longinus,  bis  con- 
tempt of  what  is  base,  his  ardor  for  what 
is  noble,  his  intelligent  enthusiasm,  into 
our  studies  and  our  lives. 

Turning  from  Longinus  to  Burke,  we 
seem  to  pass  from  the  torrid  to  the  frigid 
zone  of  criticism.  It  is  not  a  little  re- 
markable that  a  man  of  so  warm  and  im- 
aginative a  temperament  as  Burke  should 
have  approached  this  subject,  a  subject 
calculated  almost  beyond  any  other  to 
appeal  to  a  man  of  sensibility  and  culture, 
in  a  spirit  of  cold  and  passionless  specu- 
lation. He  discusses  the  sources  of 
beauty  and  sublimity  in  the  spirit  of  an 
anatomist,  and  seeks  to  confine  these 
volatile  and  subtle  essences  within  the 
iron  fetters  of  a  mechanical  system  of 
psychology.  He  failed,  because  he  sought 
to  refer  the  noblest  emotions  of  the  soul 
to  some  sensuous  and  material  impulse. 
*•  When  we  go,'*  he  says,  "  one  step  be- 
yond the  immediate  and  sensible  qualities 
of  things  we  go  out  of  our  depth."  The 
sublime  he  defines  as  an  idea  belonging 
to  self-preservation.  As  might  be  sup- 
posed from  this  strange  definition,  he  will 
allow  of  no  relation  between  beauty  and 
sublimity.  Beauty,  according  to  him, 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  tenderer  part  of 
our  nature.  It  is  associated,  again,  with 
imperfection  1  "  Women  are  very  sensible 
of  this;  for  which  reason  they  learn  to 
lisp,  to  totter  in  their  walk,  to  counterfeit 
weakness,  and  even  sickness."  A  notable 
discovery,  which  we  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  fair  sisters  of  to-day.  Then 
we  have  a  wonderful  summary  of  the  ele- 
ments of  beauty.  They  consist  in  (i) 
smallness,  (3)  smoothness,  (3)  variation  in 
the  direction  of  parts,  as  in  Hogarth's 
Line  of  Beauty,  (4)  absence  of  angularity, 
(5)  delicacy,  (6)  clearness  and  brightness 
of  color;  but  it  would  be  trifling  with  our 
readers*  patience  to  continue  this  foolish 
list  any  further.  We  are  reminded  of 
that  portentous  catalogue  of  physical  per- 
fections which  Lessing  quotes  from  Con- 
stant! ne  Manasses,  and  by  means  of  which 
that  ingenious  poet  seeks  to  give  us  an 
idea  of  the  beauty  of  Helen. 

If  terror,  as  Burke  asserts,  be  a  ruling 
principle  of  the  sublime,  it  follows  that, 
the  greater  our  terror,  the  greater  will  be 
our  sense  of  sublimity.  How  absurd  such 
a  conclusion    is,  every  child  must  see. 
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Does  the  sailor  who  is  on  a  dismasted 
ship  abaadoned  to  the  fury  of  a  hurricaue, 
on  the  point,  we  will  say,  of  being  dashed 
to  pieces  on  a  rock-bound  coast,  realize 
the  sublimity  of  the  situation  ?  The  truth 
is  that  the  emotion  of  terror  is  the  meanest 
of  all  human  passions.  Under  its  influ- 
ence the  mind  shrinks,  the  will  is  para- 
lyzed, the  whole  creature  is  dwarfed  into  a 
contemptible  littleness.  Whereas  the 
sublime  exalts  and  expands  every  noble 
faculty  of  our  nature,  lifting  us  up,  as 
Longinus  says,  to  an  attitude  of  almost 
divine  elevation.  Why  is  it,  then,  it  may 
be  asked,  that  we.  feel  a  wild  delight  in 
many  objects  or  phenomena  which  are,  or 
may  be,  terrible  in  the  highest  degree,  — 
in  the  roar  of  a  tempest,  in  the  glare  of 
the  lightning,  in  the  fires  of  JEtm,  in  the 
thunders  of  Niagara?  Certaitaly  not  be- 
cause they  are  terrible,  for,  in  proportion 
as  their  terror  operates  upon  us,  our  sense 
of  their  sublimity  vanishes.  So  far  as 
feelings  so  subtle  and  complex  are  capable 
of  analysis,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
source  of  that  delight  is  to  besought  in  an 
increased  sense  of  power.  The  sense, 
and  the  exercise,  of  power,  is  a  great,  in- 
deed the  chief  cause  of  all  our  pleasures. 
And  whatever  intensifies  that  sense  en- 
hances the  pleasure  derived  from  it. 
Moreover  there  are  many  sublime  objects 
which  possess  no  element  of  terror.  Sun- 
rise and  sunset,  a  calm  sea  illumined  by 
the  silent  moonbeams,  a  young  mother 
watching  over  her  sleeping  child,  these 
surely  are  sublime  in  a  high  degree.  But 
no  one  would  call  them  terrible.  In  truth 
it  would  seem  that  terror,  so  far  from  be- 
ing indispensable  to  sublimity,  is  diamet- 
rically opposed  to  it.  We  are  affected 
with  a  sense  of  sublimity  by  the  picture 
of  a  good  man  struggling  with  adversity  — 
but  not  because  the  situation  is  a  terrible 
one.  For  supposing  the  terror  to  culmi- 
nate, supposing  we  see  him  lose  all  his 
fortitude,  and  break  out  into  wailing  and 
complaint,  in  this  case  our  feeling  for  him 
is  at  once  changed  to  pity  or  contempt. 

Burke  seems  to  ignore  the  fundamental 
distinction  between  the  emotions  which 
are  aroused  by  art  and  those  which  are 
caused  by  events  in  real  life.  To  him  the 
sensations  which  we  experience  at  the 
representation  of  a  tragedy,  are  the  same 
in  kind,  differing  only  in  degree,  from 
what  passes  in  our  minds  at  seeing  a 
fellow-creature  hanged !  To  argue  thus 
is  to  overlook  the  esseutial  nature  of  all 
artistic  pleasure.  The  sufiEerings  of  a 
tragic  hero  are  only  agreeable,  so  long  as 
we    remember    that    they  are    fictitious. 
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Could  we,  in  some  temporary  aberration 
of  intellect,  conceive  them  to  be  real,  our 
pleasure  would  be  at  once  converted  into 
pain.  The  child  who  screams  with  terror 
at  the  exhibition  of  some  dreadful  object 
on  the  stage  is  a  familiar  instance  of  this. 
To  give  another  example ;  we  know  how 
entertaining  the  mimicry  of  some  gro- 
tesque or  vulgar  characteristic  can  be 
made,  so  long  as  it  is  restrained  within 
the  li^nits  of  good  taste.  But  if  the  per- 
former has  any  taint  of  vulgarity  himself, 
if-  the  imitation  becomes  a  reality,  our 
sense  of  artistic  propriety  is  ofiEendedj;  we 
are  no  longer  pleased,  but  disgusted.  It 
is  only  the  refined  who  can  mimic  vulgar- 
ity with  success. 

It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to 
pursue  our  examination  of  this  once  cele- 
brated essay  further.  In  truth  we  are 
already  weary  of  groping  in  this  mine  of 
stale  platitudes  and  exploded  paradoxes. 
Burke  has  assembled  a  vast  mass  of  facts, 
but  he  shows  little  skill  in  reasoning  upon 
them.  Starting  with  a  false  theory  of  the 
sublime,  the  farther  he  goes  the  farther 
he  recedes  from  the  truth.  His  mind 
seems  to  have  been  little  fitted  for  abstract 
speculation.  Had  he  been  content  to  fol- 
low the  lines  laid  down  by  Longinus,  and 
given  free  play  to  his  fine  imagination,  he 
might  have  produced  one  of  the  greatest 
pieces  of  eloquence  in  the  language.  As 
it  is,  he  has  bent  all  bis  consummate  pow- 
ers to  the  task  of  investing  a  fascinating 
subject  with  dulness  and  obscurity;  and, 
as  might  be  supposed,  he  has  been  signally 
successful. 

H.  L.  Havell. 


From  The  Spectator. 
FROST  AND  FOG. 

The  wintei-  is  here,  and  once  again  we 
are  sitting  in  cold  and  darkness.  It  is  not 
every  city  in  the  world  that,  having 
usurped  some  hundred  square  miles  of 
the  earth's  surface  for  its  foundations, 
could  actually  create  for  itself  an  atmo- 
sphere of  its  own ;  and  yet  that  is  what 
London  succeeds  in  doing,  though,  in- 
deed, the  feat  is  hardly  a  matter  for  boast- 
ing or  congratulation  on  the  part  of  its 
citizens.  For  the  atmosphere  is  not  a  good 
one.  From  millions  of  chimney-pots  the 
smoky  vapors  rise  and  gather,  only  to  be 
chilled  by  the  frosty  air  that  prevents 
their  escape  into  the  upper  heavens,  and 
holds  them  in  suspense  above  our  heads '; 
thicker  and  more  black  the  murky  clouds 
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gather  and  close  together,  hanging  like  a 
pall  and  shutting  out  the  wintry  light  of  a 
January  day,  and  then  gradually  they  sink 
and  fail  until  they  rest  upon  the  solid 
ground  itself,  filling  <}ur  streets  with  dark- 
ness and  wrapping  our  houses  in  the  foul 
reek  of  their  own  chimneys.  It  is  true 
that  the  cold  during  the  last  few  weeks 
has  been  exceptional,  even  for  the  time  of 
year,  and  it  is  also  true  that  smoke  is  not 
the  only  ingredient  that  goes  towards  the 
making  of  that  atmospheric  phenomenon, 
a  London  fog ;  but  if  not  the  only  one,  it 
is  the  principal  cause  of  its  peculiar  ob- 
scurity ;  and  though  we  cannot  control  our 
climate,  with  its  mists  and  frosts,  we 
might  well  do  something  to  mitigate  the 
blackness  of  our  misery  by  consuming 
our  own  smoke.  The  winter  of  our  dis- 
content, of  our  discomfort  and  disgust,  is 
surely  capable  of  being  improved  in  that 
respect  at  least;  it  might  be  made  less 
dark  and  dolorous.  Though  the  improve- 
ment is  possible,  we  are  fain  to  confess 
that  it  is  a  very  unlikely  one.  Every  year 
we  are  plunged  into  the  same  Cimmerian 
darkness,  and  every  year  are  our  voices 
lifted  up  in  complaint ;  but  nothing  ever 
comes  of  our  complaining,  save  that  a 
few  people  find  in  it  an  opportunity  for 
advertising  smoke -consuming  furnaces 
and  chimneys,  or  declaring  the  advantages 
of  smokeless  coal,  or  perhaps  raising  a 
lively  controversy  as  to  the  beneficial 
effect  of  London  soot  upon  the  London- 
er's lungs.  As  a  nation,  we  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  consuming  our  own  smoke,  either 
in  the  literal  or  in  the  figurative  sense. 
Whether  the  smoke  rises  from  our  kitchen 
fires,  or  from  the  fires  of  party  passions, 
private  hates,  or  public  scandals,  we  view 
its  black,  rolling  columns  with  a  certain 
air  of  complacency,  and,  should  they  en- 
velop and  befog  us,  we  wait  with  an  ad- 
mirable patience  for  the  wind  that  will 
lift  and  clear  them  away.  In  many  re- 
spects the  Londoner  is  a  much-enduring 
and  long-suffering  man ;  but  though  those 
qualities  are  deserving  of  praise,  they  are 
sometimes  carried  loo  far.  The  amount 
of  real  sufEering  and  loss  that  is  inflicted 
by  our  winter  fogs  is  almost  incalculable  ; 
the  short-sighted  man  day  after  day  has  a 
double  strain  put  upon  his  failing  eyes; 
the  delicate  and  asthmatic  cough  thenn- 
selves  into  a  state  of  suffocation  ;  and  old 
age,  in  spite  of  all  care  and  precaution, 
suddenly  and  incontinently  topples  over 
into  the  grave.  The  death-rate  of  the 
registrar-general  tells  its  own  tale ;  but  no 
one  can  fully  tell  the  tale  of  the  human  dis- 
comfort that  survives.    It  is  for  science 


to  say  whether  the  evil  is  remediable  or 
not,  and  to  invent  the  remedy,  if  there  be 
not  one  already  existing.  But  science, 
that  has  been  kind  enough  to  analyze  fog 
into  its  component  parts,  and  explain  the 
nature  of  its  particles  and  the  reason  of 
their  cohesion,  is  still  silent  as  to  the 
means  of  its  prevention. 

A  London  winter  is  not  a  pleasant  sea- 
son. In  the  country,  one  may  derive  a 
certain  sense  of  exhilaration  from  the 
frosty  air;  from  the  beauty  of  the  pure 
and  stainless  covering  that  shrouds  the 
fields  and  hedges,  and  turns  the  trees  into 
fantastic,  ghostly  forms  of  dazzling  white  ; 
from  the  cheerful  sound  of  the  horses' 
feet  that  ring  like  iron  upon  the  frost- 
bound  roads  ;  and  the  pleasant  contrast  of 
the  bright  fireside  with  the  frozen  tracery 
upon  the  window-panes.  There,  and  un- 
der such  circumstances  may  a  man  be  for- 
given for  talking  of  a  jolly  winter  and 
seasonable  weather.  But  not  in  London. 
A  Londoner  who  rubs  his  hands  in  pleased 
exultation,  and  prates  of  seasonable 
weather,  when  the  ways  are  filled  with 
darkness  and  foul  with  besmirched  snow, 
is  no  true  man,  no  true  and  charitable 
Christian,  but  an  enemy  to  his  race.  And 
yet  there  are  such  people  —  people  who 
persist  in  being  jolly  when  everybody  else 
is  uncomfortable  ;  not  because  they  think, 
like  Mark  Tapley,  that  the  more  adverse 
the  circumstances,  the  greater  is  the 
credit,  but  because  they  really  do  enjoy 
what  ought  to  be  abhorrent,  and  because 
the  cruel  cold,  that  grips  the  senses  and 
numbs  the  faculties  of  our  shivering 
selves,  seems  only  to  add  further  fuel  to 
their  internal  fiames,  until  they  glow  red- 
hot  with  health  and  satisfaction.  To  poor 
mortals  like  ourselves,  there  seems  some- 
thing uncanny  about  the  possession  of 
such  outrageously  good  health ;  at  any 
rate,  we  cannot  help  resenting  its  display. 

The  streets  and  squares  are  dismal 
enough,  but  the  wayfarers  are  more  dismal 
still.  At  the  first  sign  of  snow  and  frost, 
misery  comes  forth  from  its  hidden  haunts, 
and  stalks  abroad.  Not  the  real  and  gen- 
uine wretchedness  of  poverty,  for  that,  as 
a  rule,  hides  itself  from  the  public  gaze, 
cowering  at  home  over  such  scanty  fires 
as  it  can  scrape  together;  but  the  profes- 
sional misery  that  almost  welcomes  the 
bitter  weather  as  a  means  of  extorting  an 
idle  livelihood  from  compassionate  char- 
ity. Fainting  want  could  never  bellow 
hymns  with  the  lusty  lungs  that  these 
gentlemen  display.  But  even  though  one 
knows  that  the  burly  ruffian  who  fills  the 
whole  street  with  his  unmelodious  song  is 
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an  arrant  impostor,  that  his  face  proclaims 
him  to  be  a  drunkard,  that  he  is  probably 
warmly  clothed  beneath  his  rags  and  that 
he  prefers  tramping  and  shouting  through 
the  inclement  weather  to  doing  an  honest 
day's  work,  —  nevertheless,  one  can  never 
hear  his  unmusical  voice  without  feeling 
pangs  of  compunction  at  the  thought  of  a 
misery  that  is  more  real,  though  less  ob- 
trusive. Our  fires  burn  less  brightly, 
our  food  is  less  appetizing,  and  the  com- 
forts of  our  houses  are  less  consoling, 
when  that  death's-head  looks  in  through 
the  window.  It  avails  nothing  to  give 
the  brute  sixpence ;  he  will  only  spend  it 
at  the  nearest  public  house,  and  the  giver's 
conscience  remains  still  questioning  and 
unsatisfied.  Christmastide  is  not  a  merry 
season  for  any  one  over  twenty  years  of 
age.  Probably  it  is  only  for  the  sake  of 
our  children  that  we  keep  up  that  fiction 
of  gaiety.  Is  it  because  we  ourselves,  or 
because  the  world  in  general  is  growing 
older,  that  we  find  the  fiction  more  and 
more  strained,  and  more  difficult  to  sup- 
port ?  We  cannot  say.  But  these  are  but 
gloomy  reflections;  reflections  of  the 
gloom  that  prevails  out  of  doors. 

'Tis  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  one  good. 
To  a  small  portion  of  the  community,  this 
long-continued  frost  has  been  a  source  of 
unmixed  pleasure ;  not  often  before  has 
the  skater  enjoyed  such  an  opportunity 
for  indulging  in  his  favorite  pastime. 
There  is  something  very  fascinating  in 
the  exercise  of  skating,  both  to  those  ex- 
perts who  have  mastered  the  mysteries  of 
"grape-vines"  and  "rocking-turns,"  and 
to  the  beginners  who  hopefully  struggle 
to  find  a  centre  of  gravity  upon  the  "out- 
side edge."  To  watch  a  really  good  skater 
is  to  watch  the  very  poetry  of  motion ;  the 
easy,  balanced  swing  that  glides  in  sweep- 
ing circles  without  any  visible  effort,  can 
only  be  compared  to  the  slow  beat  of 
wings  of  a  soaring  bird.  Unfortunately, 
that  is  a  form  of  skating  which  is  not  gen- 
erally seen  upon  the  waters  of  our  public 
parks ;  for  the  great  majority  of  the  skat- 
ers, who  assemble  there  in  thousands, 
present  anything  but  a  graceful  spectacle, 
as,  with  outstretched  arms  and  legs,  they 


rush  wildly  and  aimlessly  to  and  fra 
Even  in  their  case,  however,  it  is  pleasant 
to  watch  the  admirable  good  humor  with 
which  they  knock  others  down,  or  are 
knocked  down  themselves ;  indeed,  it 
must  require  a  well-balanced  mind  as  well 
as  a  well-balanced  body,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve any  sense  of  equanimity,  while  skat- 
ing upon  the  Serpentine.  Nor  are  these 
two  requisitions  any  less  necessary  for 
walking  in  the  streets.  The  arrival  of 
snow  and  frost  in  the  winter  months  seems 
always  to  be  an  unexpected  surprise  for 
our  municipal  authorities;  at  any  rate, 
they  do  little  or  nothing  towards  making 
the  roads  more  passable.  Perhaps  it  is 
that  they  can  only  grapple  with  one  diffi- 
culty at  a  time,  and  are  at  present  too 
much  engrossed  in  contemplating  meas- 
ures against  the  fog,  to  think  of  anything 
else.  We  wonder  for  how  many  years  we 
have  suffered  from  the  latter  visitation? 
Probably  for  centuries.  When  the  inhab- 
itants of  London  were  counted  only  by 
thousands,  they  petitioned  Edward  I.  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  sea-coal ;  and  Edward 
I.,  being  a  complaisant  monarch  and  anx- 
ious for  his  people's  welfare,  made  the 
use  of  that  fuel  a  capital  ofifence.  Pos- 
sibly even  in  those  days  the  city  smoke 
converted  the  river  mists  into  yellow  fogs. 
Certainly  fogs  must  have  been  fairly  prev- 
alent in  Charles  I.'s  time,  when,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  coal  was  the 
principal,  almost  the  only  fuel  in  use  in 
the  Metropolis.  While  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  we  find  Shadwell  frankly 
describing  London  as  "  a  place  of  sea-coau 
and  sin."  If  the  atmosphere  of  the  city 
was  murky  then,  it  must  be  infinitely  more 
murky  now  that  the  volume  of  smoke  has 
been  increased  more  than  tenfold.  On 
the  comparative  degree  of  sin  that  existed 
then  and  now,  we  will  pass  no  opinion. 
This  at  least  we  may  say,  that  as  London 
seems  disposed  at  the  present  moment  to 
turn  an  active  attention  to  the  moral  dark- 
ness in  its  midst,  we  hope  it  may  also  be 
inclined  to  search  for  a  method  of  doing 
away  with  its  atmospheric  darkness  as 
well,  or,  at  least,  of  making  the  ways  of 
life  less  slippery  for  its  inhabitants. 


SuBMARiNB  Explorations.  —  The  use  of 
electric  light  in  submarine  exploration,  by 
divers  and  others,  has  been  successfully  estab- 
lished. A  novel  proposal  is  the  use  of  an 
electro-magnet  for  indicating  the  exact  site  of 
submerged  torpedoes,  lost  anchors,  or  other 
iron  masses.  The  magnet  is  lowered  into  the 
sea,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  bottom,  by  a  line 


and  a  delicate  strain  dynamometer.  It  is  ex- 
cited by  a  battery,  and  allowed  to  drift  with 
the  boat  over  the  suspected  place,  when  the 
sunken  iron  attracts  the  magnet,  and  the 
dynamometer  reveals  the  fact  hy  the  increased 
strain.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  magnet  cannot 
be  serviceable  in  recovering  more  precious 
I  metals  than  iron  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean. 
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aa-aroaUin^ostor,  that  I^qf  flirtees. 

Your  grandmamma,  of  golden  locks, 
I  flirted  with,  through  sun  and  shade ; 

I  flirted  with  your  mother,  dear. 
In  many  a  moonlight  masquerade ; 

And  now  you*re  sitting  by  my  side 

With  gauzy  tresses  waving  wide, 
A  winsome  maid. 

The  flying  summers  have  not  woo'd 
A  dimple  from  that  bright  young  brow ; 

But  when  I  met  your  mother  first 
She  smiled  as  you  are  smiling  now. 

Like  yours  the  form,  the  face  as  fair, 

I  vow*d  to  keep  her  lock  of  hair  — 
And  kept  the  vow. 

One  hand  I  held — a  captive  small 
In  mute  revolt  —  was  mine  misplaced? 

Perhaps  (observe,  I  say  "perhaps  ") 
It  girdled  some  one's  fairy  waist  — 

Such  complications,  'tis  averr'd. 

Might  chance  —  nay,  don't  be  vexed,  I  err'd 
In  pomt  of  taste  I 

I  only  meant  to  "illustrate," 

Or,  as  it  were,  rehearse  the  scene 
Which  fancy,  ling'ring  on  the  past, 

Recalls  with  you,  my  dainty  queen  — 
Ah,  yes  I  time  changes,  as  you'd  say  — 
Blanch 'd  beards  should  not  be  quite  so  gay. 
But  hearts  are  charm 'd  from  growing  grey 
With  sweet  sixteen. 
H.  Cholmondeiey-Pennell. 

Temple  Bar. 


ALTA6ISCAR. 
FROM  THE  BASQUE. 

On  the  broad  Basc^ue  mountains  arose  a  cry. 
Shrilly  and  wildly  it  rang  to  the  sky. 
Etcheco  Jauna  stood  calm  at  his  door, 
**  Who  goes  ?  "  he  shouted  amid  the  roar. 
As  his  sheep  dogs'  baying  was  echoed  far 
Over  the  heights  of  Altabiscar. 

Through  Ibeneta's  winding  cleft 
The  clamor  sounded  from  right  to  left. 
'Tis  the  noise  of  a  host  that  comes  from  far ! 
Our  mountains  give  back  the  shout  of  war  I 
Etcheco  Jauna  heard  with  a  frown ; 
He  took  his  bow  and  his  quiver  down. 

They  come,  they  come  I     How  the  sunbeams 

dance 
On  flutter  of  flag  and  flashing  of  lance; 
Rank  upon  rank,  like  billows  piled. 
**  Count  our  foemen;  count  well,  my  child." 
He  numbered  them  slowly  to  full  a  score  — 
"Twenty!  ay,  twenty,  and  hundreds  more  I  " 

Stay  not  to  number  them,  on  to  the  van, 
From   the    broad    Basque    mountains  come 
every  man  I 


Tear  up  the  rocks  'mid  the  boulders  grey, 
Thunder  them  down  on  the  winding  way, 
Thunder  them  down  on  each  serried  rank. 
Thunder  them  down  upon  either  flank. 

What  would  they  here  from  the  busy  North  ? 
Why  must  they  send  their  squadrons  forth  ? 
Goa  made  our  hills  for  our  use  alone ; 
God  gave  our  hills,  and  we  guard  our  own. 
Crash  down  the  rocks  on  the  path  they  tread, 
Give  the  invaders  a  welcome  dread. 

Fly  all  who  may  from  such    blood-stained 

tomb; 
On  the  wind  floats  Carloman's  raven  plume ; 
Still  lies  thy  nephew,  oh,  great  Roland, 
\yith  his  dauntless  heart    and    his  terrible 

hand  I 
Now,  now,  ye  Basques  I  let  your  arrows  fly. 
Thick  as  the  hail  'neath  the  wintry  sky. 

For  they  fly,  they  fly  I     What  now  remains 
Of  the  banners  that  danced  across  the  plains  ? 
Of  the  plumps  of  spear-heads  that  gleam  no 

more. 
For  their  sheen  is  lost  in  the  stains  of  gore  ? 
Count  them,  my  child,  for  the  day  is  done. 
Count  them,  backward,  from  twenty  to  one. 
What  1  are  none  lett  to  number,  my  son  ? 

Not  one,  not  one,  for  the  fight  is  o'er; 
Etcheco  Jauna,  stride  home  once  more ; 
Pass,  with  thy  dog,  where  thy  wife  awaits 
With  thy  child  in  her  arms  beside  thy  gates ; 
Cleanse  horn  and  arrows,  lie  down  in  peace 
For  4  while  the  clamor  of  war  will  cease, 
For  the  vultures  bark  to  the  tainted  breeze. 
And  swoop  to  their  feast  in  the  Pyrenees. 

All  The  Year  Round. 


A  VIGNEITE. 


High  in  the  blue  the  swallows  swim  like 
moths : 
Bronzed  brambles  lean  o'er  chalky  cliffs; 
below 
The  stream  beneath  the  mill-wheel  whirls  and 
froths. 
Then  wounded  writhes  along  the  meadow 
slow. 
White  roads  with  flinty  margins  rise  and  fall ; 
Red  houses  look  out  from  their  orchards 
green ; 
The  garrulous  magpies  to  each  other  call, 

And,  scant  of  grass,  the  tethered  oxen  glean. 
A  silvery  sound  of  horse-bells  shakes  the  air. 
Now  calm  with  coming  night.     The  acacias 

stand 
Etched  on  the  orange  sky,  where  shadows  rare 
Guard,  as  mute  sentinels,  the  enchanted 
land 
Through  which  the  sun  sinks  to  the  un- 
seen sea, 
Behind  the  wooded  heights  of  Normandy  I 

John  Hooben. 

Monville,  Seine-Inf^rieure.  Spectator. 
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*  From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
HOME  RULE  AND   HOME  RULERS. 

The  possibility  that  the  future  of  Ire- 
land and  the  integrity  of  the  United  King- 
dom may  depend  on  the  issue  of  a  suit  in 
the  divorce  court  suggests  some  curious 
reflections.      The    part    which    accident 
plays  in  the  determinations  of  history  is  a 
favorite  branch  of  speculation  with  those 
philosophers  who  have  a  fancy  for  dealing 
with  the  "  might  have  beens  "  of  the  world, 
erecting  themselves  into  a  sort  of  amateur 
Providence  and  constructing  a  succession 
of  events  which  never  happened.    If  Eve 
had  not  listened  to  the  serpent  and  eaten 
the  apple  the  whole  course  of  the  world 
would  have  been  changed.    If  the   Per- 
sians had  not  been  defeated  at  Marathon, 
Europe  might  have  been  another  Asia. 
If  Julius    Caesar    on    the   fatal   Ides  of 
March  had  listened  to  the  soothsaver  and 
to  Calpumia,  and  had  stayed  away  from 
the  Senate    House,  the   Roman   Empire 
might  have  been  built  up  on  more  durable 
foundations  than  those  which  the  inferior 
genius  of  Augustus  was  able  to  lay.    If 
Cleopatra  had  been  a  plain  and  unprepos- 
sessing person;  if,  as  Pascal  puts  it,  her 
nose  had  been  an  inch  shorter  than  nature 
actually  made  it,  Antony  would  not  have 
taken  flight  at  Actium  ;  rather,  there  would 
have  been  no  sea-flght  there  for  him  to  fly 
from.     If  the  fates  had  granted  long  days 
to  Marcellus,  there  might  have  been  no 
Tiberius,  no  Caligula,  no  Nero.     If  the 
accident  which  was  nearly  fatal  to  Richard 
Cromwell  in  the  banqueting  house  had 
actually  brought  his  weak  and  worthless 
life  to  a  close,  and  his  brother  Henry  had 
succeeded  to  the  Protectorate,  there  might 
have  been  no  Stuart  restoration  in  1660. 
If  Queen  Anne  had  lived  long  enough 
—  a  few  weeks  or  months  would  have 
sufficed  —  to   give  Bolingbroke  time    to 
complete  his  plans,  there  might  have  been 
a  Stuart  restoration,  and  all  that  it  implied, 
in  1714.    If  the  disreputable  Fred,  who 
was  alive  and  then  dead,  and  left  nothing 
more  to  be  said,  had  lived  to  succeed  his 
father  on  the  throne,  there  might  have 
been  no  American  War  and  no  dismem- 
berment of  the  British  Empire.    If  George 
III.  had  died  before  Pitt,  Catholic  Eman 
cipatioo  might  have  come  twenty  years 


earlier  than  it  did,  and  the  course  of  Irish' 
history  have  been  other  than  it,  was*  If,, 
in  1885,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  had  a  majority . 
independent  of  the  Irish  vote,  we  might 
never  have  heard  of  Home  Rule  from  his 
lips.  Finally,  if  the  O'Gorman  Mahon 
had  not  introduced  Captain  O'Shea  to  Mr. 
Parnell,  we  might  be  looking  forward  to 
Home  Rule  a  few  years  hence. 

This  doctrine  that  chance  is  king,  this 
historic  casualisra,  was  the  theory  of  Bol- 
ingbroke, who  saw  in  mortal  changes  and 
events  simply  the  cruel    bantering  of  a 
capricious  fortune.     It  was   the  doctrine 
which  Pope  borrowed,  as  he  did  many 
other  things,  from  him  —  '*  What  great 
effects    from    trivial    causes    spring "  — 
though  he  departed  from  it  when  he  per- 
ceived in  chance  but  invisible  direction, 
and  in  a  Borgia  or  a  Catiline  effects  as 
natural  as  plagues  and  earthquakes.    But 
here  too  his  philosophy  was  inconsistent 
with  the  recognition  that  the  Providence 
which  bound  nature  fast  in  fate  left  free 
Aie  human  will.    The  fact  is  that  your 
"if,"  though  sometimes  a  very  effective 
peacemaker,  is  a  very  imperfect  historic 
philosopher.    It  requires  no  great  discern- 
ment to  see  that  if  a  thread  here  and  a 
thread  there  are  plucked  from  the  texture 
of  history,  the  whole  web  will  be  ravelled 
out  and  fall   in  pieces.     The  particular 
thread  which  the  attempt  is  made  to  dis- 
entangle is  part  of  the  web,  and  cannot  be 
severed  from  it.    Instead  of  holding  that 
the  great  revolutions  of  history  depend 
upon  shifting  and  trivial  accidents,  it  is 
more  natural  to  hold  that  these  apparent 
accidents  are  themselves  effects  of   the 
general  causes  which  they  are  vainly  sup- 
posed to  originate  ;  bubbles,  or  at  most 
ripples  and  eddies,  on  thei  great  stream  of 
tendency  which  carries  them  along  with 
it.    If  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Mr.  Lecky 
argues,  had  succeeded  Louis  XIV.,  and 
France  had  been  spared  the  regency  and 
the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  the  Revolution 
might  have  been  effected  peaceably,  and 
without    solution    of    the    continuity    of 
French    society    and    institutions.      But 
what  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that  the 
social   pestilence    which    corrupted   into 
moral  rottenness  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and 
Louis  XV.  would  have  left  the  character 
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of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  unassailed,  or 
that  the  pupil  of  F^oelon  would  have 
turned  out  better  than  the  pupil  of  Seneca, 
of  whom  even  more  extravagant  hopes 
were  at  one  time,  and  with  apparent  rea- 
son, entertained.  The  murder  of  the 
Duchesse  de  Praslin  by  her  husband,  and 
M.  Teste's  conviction  of  bribery,  osten- 
sibly led  to  that  revolution  of  contempt 
which  overthrew  Louis-Philippe ;  but  they 
were  simply  instances  of  a  general  dete- 
rioration of  morals,  personal  and  public. 
The  popular  imagination  and  indignation 
fastened  on  them ;  but,  if  they  had  been 
wanting,  other  examples  of  wickedness  in 
high  and  official  places  would  not  have 
been  lacking  to  supply  the  individual  of- 
fences and  offenders  which  are  necessary 
to  concentrate  and  sharpen  dissatisfaction 
and  disapproval  into  indignation  and  pun- 
ishment. A  saying  of  Mirabeau*s  has 
been  recently  quoted,  which,  in  its  general 
effect,  amounts  to  this:  that  his  private 
excesses  had  marred  his  power  of  serving 
his  country ;  but  his  private  excesses 
were  characteristic  of  his  day  and  his 
time.  It  was  a  particular  instance  of  a 
general  malady,  which  probably  would 
have  been  fatal  even  though  Mirabeau 
had  not  taken- the  infection. 

In  the  considerations  which  have  been 
indicated  is  the  true  answer  to  the  argu- 
ment that  the  personal  character  of  Mr. 
Parnell  is  entirely  irrelevant  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Home  Rule,  and  that  if  Home 
Rule  is  right  it  remains  right,  no  matter 
how  wrong  he  may  be  proved  to  be.  A 
very  bad  man  no  doubt  may  be,  let  us 
say,  a  very  good  mathematician,  and  the 
worth  of  his  demonstrations  does  not 
depend  upon  his  fidelity  to  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. But  in  matters  of  govern- 
ment, and  especially  in  creating  a  new 
government,  the  question  of  institutions 
is  scarcely  more  vital  than  that  of  per- 
sons. The  character  of  the  men  into 
whose  hands  the  conduct  of  affairs  is  to 
be  put  requires  to  be  as  carefully  weighed 
as  the  powers  with  which  it  is  proposed 
to  invest  them.  From  the  time  of  Alci- 
biades  to  that  of  Charles  James  Fox,  not 

to  travel  beyond  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  great  and  brilliant  states- 
men have  often  pushed  profligacy  to  ex- 


cess. Bad  as  Mr.  ParnelPs^conduct  is  in 
itself,  it  is  such  as,  after  the  decent  inter- 
val of  retirement  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
judiciously  suggested,  and  after  such 
atonement  as  is  possible,  is  usually  con- 
doned. What  has  shocked  men  was  less 
the  sensual  offence  into  which  Mr.  Parnell 
has  been  betrayed,  than  other  qualities, 
which  in  one  sense  magnify  his  guilt  and 
in  another  dwarf  it.  The  cold  treachery, 
the  protracted  hypocrisy,  the  sneaking 
concealment  under  false  names  and  in 
constantly  shifted  residences,  the  lying 
responses  to  the  friend  whom  he  deceived 
and  to  the  political  colleagues  to  whom 
he  solemnly  declared  his  innocence,  all 
the  ignoble  expedients  of  fraud  and  false- 
hood to  which  he  had  recourse,  double 
and  treble  the  iniquity  which  he  has 
confessed.  It  is  viler  in  its  accidents 
and  attendant  circumstances  than  in  its 
essence.  It  is  these  things  which  fix  the 
deepest  brand  upon  Mr.  Parnell,  and  ren- 
der the  proposal  to  hand  over  to  him  — 
for  to  this  Home  Rule  comes  —  almost 
unlimited  power  in  the  government  of 
Ireland  an  act  of  criminal  lunacy.  Mr. 
Parnell's  deposition  from  the  leadership, 
however,  by  no  means  gets  rid  of  him. 
Even  if  it  should  be  ratified  by  the  opinion 
of  the  Irish  race,  as  it  is  called,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  that  judgment  is  not 
irreversible.  There  will  be  an  appeal 
from  Philip  sober  to  Philip  drunk. 

If  Mr.  Parnell  should  be  driven  from 
English  public  life  without  hope  of  return 
to  it,  the  matter  is  not  much  mended. 
The  Irish  Gladstonians,  to  give  them  the 
name  which  best  expresses  their  political 
position,  and  the  tenure  by  which  they 
hold  their  political  existence,  have  never 
said  any  deliberate  word  in  moral  condem- 
nation of  Mr.  Parneirs  conduct.  They 
are  not  in  the  least  shocked  by  it.  The 
outcry  of  the  English  Nonconformists, 
which  alarmed  Mr.  Gladstone,  did  not  in 
the  first  instance  move  them.  They  gath- 
ered together  in  Dublin  to  denounce  what 
they  described  as  the  Pharisaic  cant  of 
Ebenezer  and  Little  Bethel.  They  de- 
clared that  the  spheres  of  politics  and 
morality  were  distinct,  and  they  pro- 
I  claimed  their  unabated  confidence  in  their 
I  *'  gallant "  leader,  and  the  unchilled  fervot 
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of  their  devotion  to  him.    They  as  little 
dreamt  of   any  political  disqualification 
attaching  to  Mr.  Parnell  as  Mr.  Parnell 
did  himself.    Mr.  Parnell  perhaps  thought 
that  he  could  better  defend  his  leadership 
as  elected  leader  than  as  a  candidate  pro- 
scribed  by  Mr.  Gladstone.     Mr.  Parnell, 
with  all  his  shrewdness  and  tactical  skill, 
lacks  the  dexterity  which  half  a  century's 
Parliamentary  experience  has  conferred 
upon  his  antagonist.     His  acceptance  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  proposal  would,  in  return 
for  temporary  efiEacement  in  the  English 
Parliament,  have  practically  secured  him, 
in  the  event  of  Home  Rule  being  carried, 
the  Irish  premiership ;  it  would  not  be  too 
much  to  say,  the  Irish  dictatorship.   That, 
indeed,  an  Irish  Parliament  would  prob* 
ably  in  any  case  confer  upon  him.    Sharp 
as  have  been  the  conflicts,  and  bitter  as 
are  the  animosities,  between  the  Parnell- 
ites  and  the  Irish  Gladstonians,  they  are 
not  likely  to  be  very  long-lived.    For  a 
time  there  will,  no  doubt,  be  the  strongest 
mutual    denunciations.     There    may    be 
rival   Gladstonian  and   Parnell ite  candi- 
dates in  every  vacant  Irish  constituency. 
Mr.  Parnell,  who  has  of  late  years  been 
the  moderator  of  his  party,  will  probably, 
as  against  his  successors  and  rivals,  whose 
business  it  now  will  be  to  temporize  with 
and   reassure    alarmed    English    feeling, 
make  appeal  to  the  extreme  section,  the 
men  of  outside  action.    As  he  formerly 
incited  the  tenants  against  the  landlords, 
he  is  likely  now  to  address  himself  to  the 
laboring  class  as  against  the  tenants,  if 
the  tenants  rank  themselves  with  his  ad- 
versaries.    The   more   formidable    each 
section  of  the  party  can  prove  itself  to  the 
other,  the  more  anxious  each  will  be  for 
reconciliation  with  its  antagonist  —  such 
reconciliation,  that  is  to  say,  as  is  the 
condition  of  common  action.     Mr.  Parnell 
is  not  a  sentimentalist,  and  is  indifferent 
to  the  union  of  hearts,  provided  only  there 
is  a  union  of  hands.    The  very  fury  and 
clamor  o(  the  first  conflicts  between  the 
Parnellites  and  the  Irish  Gladstonians  is  a 
sign  of  a  coming  understanding.    Hatreds 
may    soon    burn    themselves   out.     The 
sense   of  a  common  interest  is  a  very 
durable  feeling.    There  can  be  very  little 
doubt,  therefore,  that   after   a   suitable 


period  of  alienation,  though  the  two  sep- 
arate organizations  may  be  maintained,  in 
order  to  keep  up  appearances  with  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  through  Mr.  McCarthy  to 
keep  open  communications  with  him,  the 
divided  Irish  party  will  practically  be- 
come again  one  party,  secretly  directed 
by  Mr.  Parnell,  and  working  under  his 
astute  guidance  for  the  gratification  of  his 
insatiable  political  ambition.  Mr.  Parnell 
may  think  that  Home  Rule  may  be  for  the 
benefit  of  Ireland,  but  he  is  determined 
that  Home  Rule  shall  be  his  rule.  His 
feeling,  to  adopt  an  illustration  of  the  late 
Lord  Derby's,  is  not  that  of  the  father 
who  is  anxious  for  the  happiness  of  his 
child,  through  whomsoever  it  may  come, 
but  of  the  lover  who  cannot  bear  that  the 
object  of  his  passion  should  owe  her  hap- 
piness to  any  one  but  himself. 

Those  members  of  the  British  portion 
of  the  Gladstonian  party  who  are  trying 
to  persuade  themselves  that  Mr.  Parnell's 
compulsory  retirement  from  the  Irish 
leadership  in  Parliament,  or  even  the  re- 
pudiation of  him  by  Irish  organizations  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  in  America,  will 
permanently  banish  him  from  public  life, 
do  not  understand  the  man  and  the  influ- 
ences which  work  for  him. 

Supposing  that  he  were  banished  for- 
ever, matters  would  not  be  sensibly  im- 
proved. Except  that  they  were  not,  and 
could  not  be,  co-respondents  with  him  in 
the  divorce  suit,  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
party  are  nearly  all  of  them  accomplices 
in  Mr.  Parnell's  offences.  There  are 
some  honorable  men  among  them,  notably 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Irish 
Gladstonian  party,  whose  character  and 
accomplishments  partly  cover  the  multi- 
tudinous sins  of  his  colleagues.  With 
these  deductions,  whatever  Mr.  Parnell 
has  done  they  have  done.  All  the  of- 
fences which  have  been  proved  against 
him  have  been  brought  home  to  roost  of 
them.  Men  who  would  shrink  from  hand- 
ing over  Ireland  to  Mr.  Parnell,  will  not 
mend  matters  by  handing  it  over  instead 
to  the  anti-Parnellite  Parnellites,  even  if 
that  should  be  more  than  indirectly  giving 
it  to  him.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  scruples  of  English  Gladstonians  are 
merely    geographical,    and    that,  though 
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they  will  not  tolerate  Mr.  Paroell  as  leader 
of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party,  they 
think  him  quite  good  enough  to  be  first 
minister  of  the  crown  in  Ireland  itself. 
Home  Rule,  in  the  sense  which  the  word 
has  now  acquired,  is  Parnellism,  and  the 
character  of  the  thing  is  not  changed  by 
getting  rid,  if  that  could  be  done,  of  the 
man. 

II. 

Mr.  Parnell's  position  in  Irish  poli- 
tics very  strikingly  illustrates  the  fact  that 
democracy,  in  curious  contradiction  to  its 
name,  is  practically  the  "  one  man  power.'* 
Where  it  does  not  take  this  form,  as  in 
France  for  the  moment,  and  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  not  because  the  tendency  is 
lacking,  but  because  the  man  is  want- 
ing. There  does  not  seem  to  be  in  those 
countries  any  one  possessing  the  qualities 
necessary  even  for  a  sham  hero.  There 
is  no  one  whom,  by  much  making-believe, 
his  fellow-countrymen  can  dress  up  into 
an  object  of  admiration  and  devotion. 
The  **boss,"  the  wire-puller,  and  the  log- 
roller  have  it  all  their  own  way.  Politics 
exhibit  often  a  meanness  and  a  squalor, 
and  almost  always  a  paltriness,  which  is 
incompatible  with  a  lofty  national  temper. 
Sentiment  cannot  be  excluded  from  public 
affairs  without  lowering  them  to  the  level 
of  the  counting-house  and  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. Perhaps  political  sentiment  is 
most  naturally  and  healthily  expressed 
when  it  fixes  itself  upon  the  representa- 
tive of  a  long  line  of  kings,  whose  history 
embodies  the  whole  course  of  the  national 
life,  with  its  long  series  of  struggles  and 
defeats  and  final  triumphs,  the  traditions 
of  the  past  and  the  hopes  of  the  future. 

In  the  absence,  through  permanent 
causes  or  temporary  accident,  of  this 
steady  and  steadying  national  feeling,  the 
personal  element  in  politics  is  apt  to  give 
itself  up  to  vagaries  of  admiration  and 
execration,  which  are  full  of  political  dan- 
ger. To  a  statesman  who  has  taken  the 
popular  fancy,  so  long  as  he  keeps  it, 
nothing  is  denied.  The  institutions  of  the 
country  are  given  him  to  do  what  he  likes 
with,  making  or  marring  them  at  his  ca- 
price. There  is  no  need  that  his  qualities 
should  be  admirable  in  themselves.  When 
Lord  Byron  wanted  a  hero  for  his  most 
unheroic  poem,  he  pitched  upon  Don 
Juan  ;  and  it  would  appear  from  recent 
events,  that  a  nation  is  capable  of  making 
a  somewhat  similar  choice.  It  does  not 
seem  to  matter  much  what  a  man's  charac- 
teristics are,  so  long  as  they  are  striking. 
Charles  II.  was  popular  through  his  gay 


vices;  George  III.  through  his  domestic 
virtues.  The  contrast  was  not  confined 
to  kings.  It  was  exhibited  in  the  careers 
of  Charles  James  Fox  and  the  younger 
Pitt,  and  contemporary  parallels  might  be 
found  without  difficulty.  The  popular 
imagination  is  impressed  by  courage  and 
coolness,  by  variety  and  promptitude  of 
resource,  by  the  power  of  fighting  a  long 
battle  against  great  odds.  It  admires  the 
skill  of  the  swordsman  without  taking 
much  account  of  the  cause  in  which  he 
draws  the  sword.  This  feeling  explains 
the  reprehensible  indulgence  shown  to 
Mr.  Parnell  after  the  exposure  before  the 
Special  Commission  of  offences  on  his 
part  which  makes  the  repudiation  of  his 
companionship  and  leadership  which  has 
followed  on  the  divorce  court  scandal  a 
gross  moral  inconsistency.  The  character 
of  the  man,  as  it  was  shown  in  the  later  pro- 
ceedings, would  probably  have  justified 
those  who  think  that  personal  honor  and 
good  faith  are  essential  in  a  politician  in 
withdrawing  from  personal  and  public  rela- 
tions with  him.  13ut  not  one  quality  was 
there  displayed  which  was  not  equally  man- 
ifest when  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh 
bestowed  on  him  that  freedom  of  the  city 
which  they  have  now  withdrawn,  and  when 
Mr.  John  Morley  sounded  him  as  to  his 
willingness  to  take  office  under  any  new 
administration  which  Mr.  Gladstone  might 
be  called  on  to  form.  His  admission  that 
he  had  made  deliberately  in  the  House  of 
Commons  a  statement  which,  at  the  time 
of  making  it,  he  believed  to  be  untrue, 
with  a  view  of  deceiving  the  House,  was 
known  to  the  statesmen  who  were  culti- 
vating his  friendship,  and  courting  his 
alliance,  and  offering  him  office  —  for  Mr. 
John  Morley,  who  was  authorized  to  make 
the  inquiry,  was  not,  it  may  be  presumed, 
empowered  to  say  no,  if  Mr.  Parnell  had 
happened  to  say  yes.  A  lie  by  which  a 
public  man,  supposed  to  be  speaking  as 
a  gentleman  in  an  assembly  of  gentlemen, 
abuses  the  good  faith  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is,  perhaps,  as  black  a  lie  as 
can  be.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  said  as  much  ; 
and  his  casuistry  is  sound.  Yet  a  false- 
hood of  this  order  was  not  merely  brought 
home  to  Mr.  Parnell,  and  admitted  reluc- 
tantly by  him  under  pressure,  it  was  spon- 
taneously confessed  by  him  in  easy  and 
incidental  explanation  of  a  statement 
which  he  could  not  otherwise  account  for. 
The  commissioners  reported  that  allega- 
tions by  the  dozen  against  Mr.  Parnell 
were  fully  established,  the  truth  of  which 
he  denied  on  oath. 

In  France  the  term  of  unpardonable 
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iDsuit  is,  we  believe,  Ldchej  Afenteur 
may  be  overlooked ;  but  io  EDgland  to 
call  a  man  a  liar  is  a  more  deadly  affront 
even  than  to  call  him  a  coward ;  and  a 
man  who  calls  himself  a  liar  leaves  other 
people  nothing  worse  to  call  him.  They 
can  only,  if  he  be  a  politician,  decline 
future  relations  with  him,  and  this  until 
now  they  have  done.  But  the  ethics  of 
public  life  have  undergone  a  change  since 
the  year  1885.  The  proof  and  confession 
of  mendacity,  conviction  of  criminal  con- 
spiracy for  the  dismemberment  of  the 
empire,  and  for  the  expulsion  of  a  class 
of  the  community  from  its  homes,  prop- 
erty, and  country,  have  not  been  thought 
to  deprive  the  men  who  practise  them  of 
their  title  to  be  considered  a  Parliamen- 
tary party  pursuing  constitutional  ends  by 
legal  means.  The  solemnly  recorded  ver- 
dict of  three  judges  of  the  land  that  Mr. 
Parnell  and  his  followers,  including  some 
of  the  most  prominent  of  the  men  who 
have  now  revolted  from  him,  were  guilty 
of  these  things,  has  been  greeted  as  a 
triumphal  acquittal,  because  a  particular 
letter  attributed  to  Mr.  Parnell  was  found 
not  to  have  been  written  by  him.  In 
everything  except  the  one  private  injury 
of  which  Mr.  Parnell  has  by  his  silence 
made  confession,  the  followers  are  as  their 
leader,  and  even  in  that  particular  they 
ridicule  the  prudery  and  Puritanism  to 
which  they  have  been  obliged  to  submit 
in  practice,  and  deny  that  morality  has 
anything  to  do  with  politics. 

They  are  perfectly  consistent.  The 
whole  action  of  the  Parnellite  party  from 
its  formation  to  the  present  day  has  been 
based  on  the  systematic  extrusion  of  mo- 
rality from  politics.  What  distinguishes 
the  period  before  from  the  period  after 
1886  is  simply  this:  that  English  states- 
men have  palliated  and  excused  these  prac- 
tices, and,  by  associating  themselves  with 
the  ends  sought,  have  made  themselves 
accomplices  in  the  means  used  for  the 
attainment  of  those  ends.  Theirs,  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  is  the  greatest  guilt  of 
all.  The  bulk  of  the  Irish  party,  though 
not  Mr.  Parnell  himself,  are  of  a  race  and 
religion  which  as  yet  has  had  only  two 
generations  of  complete  enfranchisement. 
The  faults  of  a  people  debased  by  centu- 
ries of  servitude  are  not  to  be  effaced  by 
threescore  years  of  freedom.  If  it  be 
true  that  the  day  on  which  a  man  becomes 
a  slave  takes  half  his  worth  away,  it  is  un- 
fortunately not  true  that  the  day  on  which 
he  is  invested  with  freedom  invests  him 
with  the  virtues  of  a  citizen.  The  servile 
vices  survive  the  servile  condition.    The 


freedman  and  his  descendants  bear  the 
marks  of  the  degradation  from  which  they 
have  escaped,  rather  than  those  of  the 
condition  into  which  they  have  been  lifted. 
Between  the  freeman  and  the  freedman 
there  is  more  than  the  difference  of  the 
letter  d»  The  words  "  libertine  "  and  "  lib- 
ertinism "  are  terms  which,  in  their  moral 
censure,  express  a  social  and  political 
truth  which  has  the  closest  bearing,  if 
not  upon  the  Home  Rule  question  in 
itself,  yet  upon  the  demand  for  the  imme- 
diate concession  of  Home  Rule.  The 
Irish  people  require  a  longer  training  than 
they  have  yet  bad  in  association  with  the 
law-abiding  and  orderly  people  of  Great 
Britain  before  they  can  safely  be  trusted 
to  themselves.  It  may  be  that  we  have 
them  as  we  have  made  them ;  that  is  pos- 
sible. But  that  they  are  what  they  are  is 
certain  ;  and,  being  what  they  are,  it  would 
be  an  imprudence  verging  on  criminality 
to  confide  not  merely  the  Home  Rule 
majoritv  to  itself,  but  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty 01  the  dissentient  minority  to  it. 
History  mav  make  many  excuses  for 
them  ;  it  will  have  only  condemnation  for 
the  English  statesmen  and  gentlemen 
who,  differently  trained,  have  counte- 
nanced and  pronted  by  the  crimes  which 
they  ought  to  have  rebuked  and  which 
their  rebuke  would  have  checked.  Renun- 
ciation of  boycotting  and  the  plan  of 
campaign  would  have  been  a  price  cheer- 
fully paid  for  the  Gladstonian  alliance,  if 
it  could  not  have  been  had  upon  any  other 
terms.  The  men  who  have  sold  their 
leader  to  purchase  it  would  more  readily 
have  made  this  lesser  sacrifice  if  it  had 
been  exacted.  English  statesmen  are 
responsible  for  the  crimes  which  they 
could  have  hindered  and  did  not  hinder. 

The  blind  confidence  which  has  allowed 
public  men  to  take  this  course  has  been 
abetted  by  a  strange  apathy.  The  indiffer- 
ence of  the  British  people  to  the  Home 
Rule  question  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  those  who  vote  for  lit  are 
quite  content  to  remain  in  ignorance  of 
what  they  are  voting  for.  They  are  satis- 
fied that  it  should  remain  locked  up  in  the 
bosom  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  This  brings  us 
to  another  point  which  marks  the  political 
management  of  the  present  time.  The 
ostentatious  publicity  which  is  its  most 
striking  characteristic  is  a  sham  publicity. 
It  disguises  a  secrecy  more  absolute  than 
was  ever  before  practised.  Orators  are 
effusive  at  public  meetings,  and  at  the 
windows  of  railway  carriages,  and  simple 
people  believe  that  they  are  taking  the 
country  into  their  confidence,  and  that 
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the  business  of  the  nation  is  being  done 
in  the  light  of  day.  In  reality,  it  is  set- 
tled in  empty  houses  in  Belgravia,  or  in 
confidential  walks  and  talks  at  Hawarden. 

The  only  people  who  are  kept  out  of  the 
secret  of  Home  Rule  are  the  British  na- 
tion and  the  Irish  party.  No  doubt,  they 
will  be  told  it  some  time  or  other,  but  only 
when,  without  having  had  sufficient  time 
for  deliberation,  they  are  called  upon  to 
say  yes  or  no.  The  objection  that  to 
announce  a  scheme  prematurely  would  be 
to  expose  it  to  a  long  period  of  adverse 
criticism,  is  a  practical  confession  that 
the  scheme  will  not  bear  adverse  criti- 
cism. If  it  is  good,  the  better  it  is  known, 
the  better  it  will  be  liked.  If  it  is  bad,  it 
may  need  to  be  carried  by  a  surprise,  in 
which  the  heats  of  partv  fight  will  make 
real  deliberation  impossible,  and  in  which, 
perhaps,  a  conflict  between  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament  ma}*  blend  a  revolutionary 
struggle  in  England  with  a  revolutionary 
struggle  in  Ireland. 

It  is  a  rule  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
not  to  give  their  sanction  to  any  remedy 
in  ignorance  of  the  ingredients  of  which  it 
is  composed.  The  principle  is  as  sound 
in  politics  as  in  medicine.  The  probabil- 
ity is  that  a  secret  remedy  is  a  quack  rem- 
edy. Until  Mr.  Gladstone  declares  what 
he  means  by  Home  Rule,  he  might  as 
reasonably  go  to  the  country  with  the  cry 
of  Abracadabra.  Perhaps  it  would  rally 
to  him  many  supporters. 

If  the  English  nation  by  clear  premoni- 
tions during  the  next  year  or  two,  and  by 
a  decisive  majority  at  the  general  elec- 
tion, stamps  out  the  Home-Rule  project, 
or  adjourns  it  to  an  indefinite  future,  a 
great  danger  will  be  averted.  But  great 
difficulties  will  remain.  It  is  possible 
that  a  settlement  of  the  land  question,  on 
the  lines  of  Mr.  Balfour^s  scheme,  if  that 
is  happily  carried  through,  will  indispose 
the  tenant  farmers,  on  their  way  towards 
full  ownership,  to  further  agitation.  Beati 
possidentes.  Political  change  with  them 
nas  always  been  means  to  agrarian  ends 
—  Church  and  State  mean  the  land.  The 
end  being  gained,  the  means  may  be 
dropped.  After  a  Land  Bill,  they  would 
prooably  welcome  a  stringent  measure  of 
coercion  to  secure  their  tenure  of  life  and 
property.  For  this  settlement,  it  is  too 
probable,  would  be  the  beginning  of  a 
fierce  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  politi- 
cians and  adventurers  who  live  by  Irish 
disturbance,  or  seek  notoriety  and  power 
in  it.  Mr.  Pamell  threatens  an  agitation 
amone  the  laboring  classes,  appeals  to  the 
hillside  men,  and  talks  of  being  forced 
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into  modes  of  action  other  than  Parlia 
mentary  or  constitutional.  Mr.  Davitt  is 
as  much  opposed  to  peasant  proprietor- 
ship as  to  any  other  form  of  private  prop- 
erty in  land.  Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  whose 
suspected  connection  with  the  Phoenix 
Park  murders  has  never  been  disproved, 
has  given  in  his  adhesion  to  Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy *s  party.  In  the  event  of  the 
Home-Rule  movement  collapsing  in  Great 
Britain  there  would  probably  be  a  triple 
alliance  of  crime  and  rebellion.  But 
against  it  there  might  be  in  Ireland  not 
only  all  the  forces  which  have  hitherto 
stood  at  the  side  of  law  and  freedom,  but 
also  in  the  case  of  the  purchasing  tenants 
the  most  important  of  the  forces  which 
have  hitherto  covertly  or  openly  sustained 
disorder. 

It  is  possible  that,  in  the  case  supposed, 
the  clergy,  as  a  body,  may  permanently 
renounce  the  Jacobin  alliance  into  whicn 
they  have  been  drawn.  The  priests,  both 
as  peasants  and  as  dependents  for  their 
dues  on  the  Irish  farming  class,  would,  io 
the  main,  rank  themselves  on  the  side  of 
order.  The  influence  primarilv  exercised 
by  their  flocks  on  them  would  be  reflected 
back  by  them  on  their  flocks,  who  would 
be  glad  to  find  a  pretext  in  the  injunctions 
of  the  Church  for  taking  the  course  to 
which  their  interest  inclines  them.  In  the 
event  of  Home  Rule  being  decisively 
negatived,  everything  at  present  points  to 
the  conclusion  that,  in  the  future,  the 
struggle  in  Ireland  will  be  between  law 
and  naked  and  unabashed  lawlessness, 
and  that  in  it  the  tenant-purchasers  of  the 
land,  the  trading  classes  to  whom  the  re- 
pudiation of  debts  is  of  bad  augury,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  pecuniarily 
dependent  on  the  farmer  and  the  shop- 
keeper, will  be  found  on  the  same  side 
with  the  landed  gentry,  the  merchants, 
and  the  clergy  of  the  Protestant  churches, 
against  agrarian  spoliation  and  the  break- 
ing of  the  last  link. 

The  remarks  which  go  before  were 
written  and  in  the  hands  of  the  printer 
before  the  elections  at  Bassetlaw  and 
North  Kilkenny  bad  taken  place.  Inter- 
esting as  those  events  are,  a  man  must  be 
a  very  convinced  believer  in  the  new  sci- 
ence of  political  meteorology  to  regard 
them  as  decisive  of  anythingbeyond  them- 
selves. The  science  of  which  this  is  the 
parody  and  the  burlesque,  is  selected  by 
writers  on  method  as  the  type  of  an  im- 
perfect science,  in  which  prediction  is 
impossible,    and    in    which   specolatiooi 
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even  when  limited  within  the  narrowest 
conditions  of  time  and  space,  has  the  value 
only  of  more  or  less  plausible  guesses.  A 
forecast  of  twenty-four  hours,  when  con- 
fined within  a  specifically  indicated  dis- 
trict, is  perhaps  more  often  approximately 
riffht  than  positively  wrong.  Forecasts, 
which,  like  those  of  the  old  almanacs, 
should  afiEect  to  foretell  the  weather  for  all 
England  twelve  months  hence,  would  bear 
the  brand  of  quackery  on  their  face.  The 
same  remark  is  true  of  political  weather 
forecasts.  To  argue  from  the  state  of  the 
social  atmosphere  in  England,  £.,  6r  in 
Ireland,  S.,  in  December,  1890,  to  its  con- 
dition over  the  United  Kingdom  a  year  or 
two  hence  is  egregiously  to  trifle  with  com- 
mon sense,  if  not  with  good  faith.  The 
elections  at  Bassetlaw  and  North  Kilkenny 
do  not  necessarily  indicate  more  than  the 
momentary  impressions  and  impulses  pre- 
dominant in  these  constituencies  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Varium  et  mutabiU  is  a  human, 
and  especially  a  political  characteristic. 

Keeping  this  caution  in  mind,  it  may  be 
well  to  inquire  what  the  two  elections 
mean.  They  have  one  feature  in  com- 
mon. They  suggest,  at  least,  that  the 
tactics  which  in  1886  broke  up  the  Liberal 
party  are  gradually  crumbling  away  its 
Home  Rule  successor,  while  they  have 
shattered,  as  by  dynamite,  Irish  National- 
ism into  two  unequal  fragments.  The 
Home  Rule  minority  in  Bassetlaw  in  1890 
fell  short  by  four  hundred  and  nineteen 
votes  of  the  Liberal  minority  in  1885.  ^^ 
is  not  doubted  or  dented  that  Noncon- 
formist abstentions  account  for  this  differ- 
ence. The  seceders  could  not  see  that 
Mr.  Gladstone's  friendly  suggestion  to 
Mr.  Parnell  to  withdraw  for  a  moment 
from  the  chairmanship  of  his  party  was 
eauivalent  to  a  solemn  excommunication 
of  him,  as  permanently  disabled,  on  moral 
grounds,  from  the  Irish  leadership  in 
Westminster,  and  for  the  future  premier- 
ship of  Ireland.  On  the  contrary,  the  pro* 
posed  arrangement  was  a  pledge  of 
speedy  reinstatement  in  his  leadership, 
and  ultimate  gratification  of  his  ambition. 
It  is  possible  that  the  defeat  of  the  Home 
Rule  candidate  in  Bassetlaw  may  have 
meant  something  more  than  this.  It  may 
have  indicated  an  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Parnell's  political  character  and 
conduct  typify  in  a  marked  individual  in- 
stance the  character  and  conduct  of  his 
party  as  a  whole,  and  of  its  leading  mem- 
bers on  either  side  of  the  present  line  of 
division.    The  laws  enacting 
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cannot,  in  any  English  readine  of  them, 
be  suspended  as  regards  ofiEenders  of  the 
two  former  classes  —  rent-stealers,  for 
example  —  and  enforced  against  the  third 
only.  That  the  men  who  nave  found  out 
Mr.  Parnell,  or,  rather,  to  whom  Mr.  Par- 
nell has  shamelessly  discovered  himself, 
should  straightway  become  the  dupes  of 
his  associates,  would  argue  a  degree  of 
fatuity  incompatible,  if  it  were  general, 
with  the  national  safety.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain has  recently  said  that  many  Home 
Rulers  of  1886  have  approached  him  with 
overtures  for  a  reconciliation  with  the 
Unionist  party,  and  a  return  to  the  Liberal 
policy  as  it  was  in  1885,  the  question  of 
Home  Rule  being  abandoned  or  indefi- 
nitely adjourned.  If  Mr.  Chamberlain 
does  not  exaggerate  the  number  and 
weight  of  these  expressions  of  opinion,  it 
would  seem  that  there  is  a  revulsion,  in 
the  light  of  recent  disclosures,  from  the 
Home  Rule  surprise  of  1886,  and  that  the 
author  of  the  Liberal  rupture  of  that  year 
may  see  the  gradual  melting  away  of  the 
Home  Rule  party  in  the  coming  months 
and  years. 

The  North  Kilkenny  election  is  valuable 
as  disclosing  what  the  real  Ireland  is  of 
which  so  many  fancy  pictures  have  been 
drawn.  Any  one  who  would  understand 
what  Home  Rule  in  present  circumstances 
would  mean  has  only  to  imagine  the  con- 
trol of  the  police  and  the  nomination  to 
and  tenure  of  magisterial  and  judicial 
offices,  dependent  on  the  administration  of 
the  day  at  Dublin.  Yet  this  authority, 
and  the  liberty  of  dealing  on  the  princi- 
ples of  Mr.  Dillon  with  the  rents  and 
rights  of  landlords,  are  the  two  points  on 
which  Parnellites  and  Anti-Parnellites  join 
in  insisting  as  vital  to  any  future  measure 
of  Home  Rule.  In  the  technical  language 
of  Irish  turbulence  and  turmoil,  a  party- 
fight  and  a  faction-fight  are  distinguished. 
A  party-fight  is  a  fight  between  members 
of  opposite  parties,  Orangemen,  say,  and 
Ribbonmen.  A  faction-fight  is  a'  fight 
between  members  of  the  same  party,  and 
has  something  of  a  family  character.  Be- 
sides the  party-fight  between  Unionists 
and  Home  Rulers,  we  have  now  very  lit- 
erally, and  in  the  streets,  faction-nghts 
amongst  Home  Rulers  themselves,  be- 
tween Parnellites  and  Anti-Parnellites, 
between  bishops'  men  and  hillside  men. 
The  necessity  of  opposing  a  single  front 
to  the  enemy  —  the  Pax  Anglica  is  the 
enemy  —  had  brought  irreconcilable  an- 
tagonists into  the  same  camp,  the  justifi- 
cation of  whose  mutual  hatreds  was  only 
postponed  to   the   satisfaction   of   their 
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commoQ  hatred.  Not  for  the  first  time  in 
Irish  history  is  there  dow  an  alliance  be- 
tween Romanism  and  Jacobinism.  It 
began  with  talks  and  projects  of  a  united 
Ireland  in  1791,  and  ended  in  rebellion 
and  civil  war  in  1798,  the  reconciled  sects 
and  factions  flyinj;  at  each  other's  throats. 

The  party  of  the  bishops,  if  we  may 
argue  from  North  Kilkenny,  is  for  the 
moment  in  the  ascendant  in  Ireland.  A 
majority  of  two  to  one  has  returned  their 
nominee.  Probably  a  general  appeal  to 
the  country  would  show  that  Mr.  Parnell 
divides  it  more  equally  with  his  opponents 
than  the  votes  recorded  for  Sir  John  Pope 
Hennessy  and  Mr.  Vincent  Scully  indi- 
cated. But  taking  the  lowest  estimate,  he 
is  master  of  a  third  of  the  Home  Rule 
party  in  the  constituencies  and  in  Parlia- 
ment, to  say  nothing  of  the  turbulent 
masses  of  the  towns ;  and  with  much 
smaller  forces  than  these  a  protracted 
contest  can  be  waged.  If  the  bishops 
were  as  conclusively  victorious  as  they 
hope  to  be,  the  position  of  affairs  would 
still,  assuming  the  Home  Rule  controversy 
to  continue,  be  difficult  and  dangerous. 
The  enemy  is  within  as  well  as  outside 
their  camp ;  their  present  allies  are  their 
future  foes. 

A  victory  to  which  Mr.  Davitt  should 
contribute  would  be  a  victory  for  the  pred- 
atory Socialism  of  Mr.  Henry  George, 
which  Mr.  Davitt  has  adopted,  and  which 
the  Church  has  condemned.  Mr.  William 
O'Brien  and  Mr.  Dillon  are  for  the  mo- 
ment as  docile  to  the  bishops  as  they  are 
indocile  to  the  pope,  because  the  bishops 
are  on  their  side  and  the  pope  is  against 
them.  But  on  the  first  difference  arising 
the  bishops  will  be  told,  as  the  pope  has 
been  told,  to  attend  to  the  interests  of 
religion,  and  not  to  meddle  with  politics. 
An  accommodation  may  be  patched  up 
between  Parnellites  and  Anti-Parnellites, 
but  the  irreconcilable  divergence  between 
the  Home  Rule  which  is  Rome  Rule,  and 
the  Home  Rule  which  is  the  rule  of  the 
Americanized  Irish,  must  sooner  or  later 
break  forth.  There  may  be,  for  a  time,  a 
division  of  temporal  and  spiritual  func- 
tions. If  Mr.  Davitt,  Mr.  Dillon,  and  Mr. 
O'Brien  are  allowed  to  deal  at  their 
pleasure  with  the  property  of  the  Protes- 
tant minority,  the  Catholic  bishops  and 
clergy  will  be  satisfied  with  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  Protestant  religion.  That  the 
faith  of  Ireland  should  be  divorced  from 
the  property  of  Ireland  is  to  their  minds  a 
crying  grievance.  The  earth  is  the  Lord's, 
and  the  land  is  the  people*s  and  therefore, 
on  the  combined  principles  of  the  Bible 


and  Mr.  Henry  George,  the  Catholic  peo^ 
pie  of  Ireland  should  be  the  owners  of  the 
soil.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  and  clergy  discourage  in 
every  way  the  social  intercourse  between 
Protestants  and  Catholics  as  involving, 
even  when  the  sin  and  scandal  of  a  mixed 
marriage  are  avoided,  a  serious  danger, 
through  the  influence  of  Protestant  ideas, 
to  strictness  of  faith  and  fervor  of  devo- 
tion. Penal  laws  and  open  persecution 
would  no  doubt  be  impossible  even  in  a 
Home  Rule  Ireland ;  but  small  and  vexa- 
tious interferences,  intolerably  oppressive 
in  their  cumulative  force,  yet  singly  in- 
sufficient to  justify  the  interference  of  the 
imperial  authority,  are  more  than  probable. 
Home  Rule  granted  to  Ireland  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  country  would  be 
accompanied  by  the  danger  of  a  combined 
priestly  and  Jacobin  assault  on  the  reli- 
gion and  property  of  the  Protestant  own- 
ers of  the  land,  to  be  followed  by  a  war 
between  these  confederate  foes  when  they 
had  driven  away  the  common  enemy.  The 
defeat  of  Home  Rule  and  the  settlement 
of  the  land  question  would  probably  bring 
the  clergy  and  the  farmers  of  Ireland  to 
the  side  of  law  and  order,  besides  securing 
those  guarantees  of  religious  liberty  and 
equality  which,  apart  from  the  Union, 
have  but  illusory  safeguards. 

Frank  H.  Hill. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  **THE  TOUCHSTONE  OF 

PERIL." 

I  will  a  round  anvarniKhed  tale  deliver.  — OihtUo, 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE   JUMOO    GATE. 

The  rebel  leaders  march  the  column 
out  of  the  palace  and  then  into  Sur  Street, 
and  the  troopers  dismount  from  their 
horses  and  the  sepoys  pile  their  arms  by 
the  side  of  the  conduit  which  runs  down 
the  middle  of  it.  While  the  men  rest,  and 
wash,  and  drink,  and  eat,  the  waters  of  in- 
surrection are  swiftly  on  the  rise.  The 
entry  of  the  mutineers  into  the  palace  was 
as  the  opening  of  flood-gates.  The  cry 
has  gone  abroad  that  the  r<i;'(rule)of  the 
English  is  over ;  the  real,  though  not  nom- 
inal, sovereignty  of  the  English  has  passed 
away;  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  the 
nuw&b  has  become,  once  more,  the  real 
one.  The  commotion  increases.  Law- 
lessness grows  more  bold.    The  villainy 
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of  the  place  is  on  the  stir.  Sheitanpara 
begins  to  pour  forth  all  its  ruffianry.  The 
cavalry-men  had  tasted  of  English  blood 
at  Abdoolapore  the  evening  before  — 
when  they  had  made  of  that  Sabbath  eve 
a  witch's  or  deviKs  Sabbath.  Being  in- 
formed that  not  very  far  off  from  wliere 
they  are  making  their  brief  bivouac  is  the 
house  and  emporium  of  the  Englishman 
who  with  his  sons  keeps  the  only  **  Europe 
shop  "  in  the  place,  half  a  dozen  of  the 
troopers,  accompanied  by  a  crowd  of 
roughs  and  ruffians,  make  for  the  place, 
and  soon  the  unfortunate  Englishman  and 
the  whole  of  his  family,  eight  souls  in  all, 
have  been  slain.  The  destruction  of 
whole  English  families  was  one  of  the 
terrible  features  of  that  terrible  time. 
Many  a  child  in  England  was  suddenly  to 
find  itself  fatherless,  motherless,  sister- 
less,  brotherless,  all  at  once ;  the  sole  sur- 
vivor of  a  once  large  family  circle.  The 
dwelling-place  and  the  shop  are  gutted, 
and  afiEord  splendid  plunder.  The  game  of 
murder  and  pillage  has  begun.  The  ruf- 
fians are  soon  warming  to  their  work.  The 
houses  of  other  Europeans  are  attacked. 
Fear  is  withdrawing  its  restraint.  The 
amusement  is  beginning  to  be  considered 
safe.  The  wild-beast  madness  is  coming 
on.  The  cry  of,  '*  Kill  the  —  Ferin- 
ghee  ! ''  —  the  blank  space  being  filled  up 
with  many  an  opprobrious  epithet,  many 
a  foul  term  of  abuse  —  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing more  frequent  and  more  full.  Louder 
and  louder  grows  the  tumult.  The  con- 
flagration is  beginning  to  roar. 

There  is  one  man  in  the  city  who,  placed 
high  above  the  tumult,  pursues  the  usual 
daily  round  of  his  duties  undisturbed  ;  the 
only  man  in  the  place  who  does  so.  He 
is  the  man  who  strikes  the  hours  on  the 
great  historical  gong  above  the  main  gate- 
way of  the  palace,  as  the  members  of  his 
family  have  done  for  many  generations 
back,  ever  since  the  great  disc  of  sonorous 
metal  was  swung  on  to  the  great  tripod, 
two  centuries  and  a  half  ago.  He  raises 
the  mallet  and  delivers  the  stroke,  as  little 
disturbed  by  what  is  going  on  below  as 
would  be  the  wheels  and  hammer  of  a 
clock,  of  which  he  is  the  human  represen- 
tative. He,  uncaring,  notes  the  passage 
of  the  hours  which  to  so  many  are  to 
be  their  last  ones  on  the  earth.  He,  un- 
troubled, numbers  out  the  hours  to  those 
whose  hours  are  numbered.  While  that 
English  family  is  being  murdered  below 
be  is  delivering  the  needful  ten  strokes  on 
the  gong.  The  rustics  in  the  neighboring 
villages,  who  have  ample  leisure  to  note 
the  idle,  passing  hours,  have  nothing  to 


employ  them  until  the  heavy  deluge  of 
"the  rains"  shall  come  and  soften  the 
iron-bound  earth  and  enable  them  to  drive 
their  light  ploughshares  through  it,  sav  to 
one'another,  **  It  is  striking  ten  o'cIock  ;  " 
but  the  sound  passes  unheeded  over  the 
din-filled  streets  immediately  below. 

The  natives  of  India  are  great  walkers, 
and  their  calf-less  legs  carry  their  light 
bodies  over  very  long  distances.  But  still 
the  sepoys,  having  once  seated  themselves, 
are  inclined  to  linger  in  the  pleasant  shade 
of  the  trees  and  by  the  pleasant  margin  of 
the  running  water.  The  Soubahdar  Mata- 
deen  Panday  is,  however,  very  urgent  with 
the  leader  of  the  mutineers  for  an  imme- 
diate move  on  the  Jumoo  Gate ;  it  is  so 
needful  to  secure  it  at  once.  It  stands  on 
the  main  line  of  communication  with  the 
cantonment.  If  the  sepoys  cannot  be  got 
to  move,  why  not  send  some  of  the  troop- 
ers? All  that  is  needed  is  for  them  to  go 
to  the  gate ;  the  guard  itself,  men  of  his 
own  regiment,  will  secure  it  for  them. 
The  leader  of  the  insurgents,  bold  and 
active,  determined  to  make  his  enterprise 
successful,  says  **  certainly,'*  and  he  will 
go  himself.  He  is  soon  moving  down 
Star  Street  with  a  squadron  of  his  men. 

While  he  is  approaching  the  Jumoo 
Gate  from  within,  one  of  the  regiments 
from  the  cantonment  is  approaching  it 
from  without.  It  is  the  66th,  the  one  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Barnes,  and  to  which 
the  Soubahdar  Rustum  Khan,  the  Sikun- 
der  Begum's  present  paramour-in-chief, 
belongs. 

We  must  go  back  to  the  time  when  the 
brigadier  had  received  the  first  intimation 
of  the  approach  of  the  mutineers.  **  They 
are  now,  probably,  about  four  miles  off, 
Mr.  Melvil  had  written.  "  They  must  be 
kept  from  crossing  the  bridge,  from  enter- 
ing the  city — they  may  create  a  disturb- 
ance there."  The  brigadier  orders  out  all 
the  troops.  His  aide-de-camp  is  soon 
galloping  about,  his  orderlies  are  soon 
fiying  hither  and  thither.  Officers  of  all 
ranks  are  soon  galloping  along  all  the 
roads,  as  you  might  have  seen  them  gal- 
loping three-quarters  of  an  hour  before ; 
but  this  time  they  are  galloping  towards 
the  infantry  and  artillery  lines,  and  not 
away  from  them.  The  lines  of  the  three 
sepoy  regiments  covered  a  large  space  of 
ground  —  the  sepoys  live  in  separate  huts 
and  not  together  in  one  barrack  like  our 
men.  The  Grenadiers  occupied  the  lines 
farthest  from  the  town,  the  66th  the  lines 
nearest  to  it.  This  had  a  bearing  on  the 
events  of  the  day.  The  brigadier  would 
rather  have  sent  the  Grenadiers,  as  being 
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the  best  regiment  and  commanded  by  the 
best  officer,  down  to  the  scene  of  action. 
(He,  and  those  about  him,  had  formed  the 
opinion  that  the  routineers  roust  simply 
be  trying  to  escape  from  an  English  force 
behind  them  ;  that  they  were  making  for 
the  bridge  under  Khizrabad  simply  in 
order  to  get  as  soon  as  possible  out  of  the 
English-ruled  Do&b  into  the  foreign  terri- 
tory beyond  Khizrabad ;  that  they  must 
be  a  disorganized  rabble  whom  one  reou 
ment  and  a  couple  of  guns  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  check ;  that  the  only  danger  to  be 
apprehended  was  that  of  their  getting  into 
the  city  and  producing  a  disturbance,  a 
**  bazaar  imeute^*  as  the  brigadier  called 
it,  there^  But  as  the  Grenadiers'  lines 
are  the  farthest  o£F,  and  time  is  now  the 
most  important  element  in  the  matter  — 
the  only  important  element  the  brigadier 
and  those  about  him  think — he  deter- 
mines to  send  the  nearest  regiment,  which 
is  the  66th.  Colonel  Barnes  is  ordered  to 
march  auickly  down  and  prevent  the  mu- 
tineers from  crossing  the  bridge  of  boats  ; 
at  all  events,  prevent  them  from  entering 
the  city.  He  is  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
couple  of  guns.  But  as  there  is  some 
delay  in  the  arrival  of  these  —  the  sepoys 
were  ready  at  once,  because  they  had  not 
taken  off  their  uniforms  —  the  brigadier 
directs  Barnes  to  leave  two  companies  to 
follow  with  the  guns,  and  push  on  at  once 
with  the  remaining  six  companies,  which 
he  does.  The  regiment  has  first  to  trav- 
erse a  side  road  along  which  there  are  no 
trees  and  on  which  the  sun,  the  onlv 
enemy  some  of  the  English  officers  thinlc 
they  have  to  dread,  is  beating  fiercely 
down,  and  across  which  the  hot  wind  has 
begun  to  blow,  raising  up  clouds  of  dust. 
At  any  other  time  Tommy  Walton  and 
Loo  Hill  would  not  have  liked  trudging  it 
through  that  hot,  blinding  sand.  But  they 
do  not  mind  it  now.  They  are  too  full  of 
excitement.  They  roav  have  a  chance  of 
taking  share  in  a  bit  of  fighting,  of  smell- 
ing gunpowder  for  the  first  time.  And  so 
they  step  out  cheerily,  cheek  by  jowl  with 
their  dusky  men. 

And  now  they  have  entered  on  the 
carefully  watered  mall,  with  its  double 
avenue  of  trees  casting  their  coolness  into 
the  air,  and  it  is  more  comfortable  here, 
even  though  it  is  near  ten  o'clock.  And 
now  they  are  descending  the  long  slope 
leading  down  from  the  ridge,  now  travers- 
ing the  plain  lying  between  it  and  the  city 
walls,  still  of  course  along  the  pleasant 
shady  mall.  They  have  reached  the 
Jumoo  Gate.  They  are  crossing  the  long 
drawbridge.    They  have  passed  through 


the  outer  gate.  They  have  entered  the 
wide  enclosure  where  William  Hay  has 
his  men  turned  out  and  under  arros.  And 
now  they  have  passed  through  the  inner 
gateway  —  the  inner  and  outer  gates  were 
both  wide  open  — into  the  street  beyond. 
Colonel  Barnes  and  all  the  roounted 
officers  are  riding  carelessly  together  at 
the  head  of  the  regiroent,  as  if  they  were 
on  an  ordinary  march.  They  have  still 
the  width  of  the  city  to  traverse  before 
they  arrive  on  the  scene  of  operations* 
The  street,  or  more  properly  road,  they 
have  entered  on  soon  begins  to  have  other 
roads  running  out  of  it  or  crossing  it. 
Two  roain  ones  leave  it  a  short  way  be- 
yond  the  Jurooo  Gate.  The  first  one  runs 
off  to  the  left  into  the  English  quarter ; 
the  other  one  runs  o£E  to  the  right,  a  little 
further  on,  and  leads  into  the  heart  of  the 
city,  to  Star  Street.  Now,  as  the  six 
companies  of  the  66th  are  approaching 
the  head  of  this  road  from  the  Jumoo 
Gate,  the  rebel  leader  with  his  squadron 
of  cavalry  is  approaching  it  from  Star 
Street.  But  both  roads  have  thick  ave- 
nues of  trees  along  their  sides,  and  the 
angle  between  them  is  filled  up  by  the 
grounds  of  the  mansion  of  a  Mohamroe- 
dan  noble,  thickly  planted  with  trees  and 
surrounded  by  a  high  brick  wall.  The  two 
parties  are  therefore  not  aware  of  one 
another's  close  vicinity.  The  roounted 
English  officers  are  riding  carelessly  to 
getner  at  the  head  of  the  regiroent.  They 
think  the  scene  of  action  is  still  far  on. 
The  men  are  marching  with  sloped  arms. 
The  muskets  are  not  loaded.  Colonel 
Barnes  stated  afterwards,  in  his  official 
report,  that  he  had  led  the  men  into  the 
city  with  unloaded  muskets  because  he 
anticipated  nothing  more  than  a  bazaar 
riot,  which  he  could  quell  by  the  use  of 
the  bayonet  alone.  As  the  head  of  the 
regiment  comes  within  about  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  corner,  the  front  rank  of  the 
cavalry  squadron  enters  the  same  road, 
and  wheeling  to  the  left,  towards  the 
Jumoo  Gate,  the  troopers  and  the  sepoys 
find  themselves  face  to  face ;  and  they 
continue  to  advance  towards  one  another, 
for  the  sepoys  cannot  halt  without  the 
word  of  command,  and  in  the  first  mo- 
ments of  stupefaction  and  surprise  Colonel 
Barnes  cannot  give  it  —  he  is  so  taken 
aback ;  he  had  thought  these  men  were  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  And  the 
troopers  cannot  halt,  for  thev  are  pushed 
on  by  the  men  coming  rouna  the  corner, 
who  do  not  know  what  is  ahead  of  them. 
Then  Colonel  Barnes  shouts  out  **  Halt  I  ^ 
and  gives  the  order  to  load.  The  first  order 
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is  obeyed,  but  not  the  second.  The  leader 
of  the  mutineers  hails  this  joyously.  He 
has  not  had  time  to  note  which  reeiment 
this  is.  He  was  afraid  it  might  be  the 
Grenadiers.  **  Bhai-bund/  "  (Bond-breth- 
ren !),  he  shouts. 

^^  Bhai-4>und r^  shouts  the  Soubahdar 
Rustum  Khan  from  the  head  of  the  regi- 
ment* 

And  then  from  the  troopers  comes  the 
siiout  of  ^^Mar  Sala  Feringkee  ho  T"^ 
(Slay  the  Feringhee  brothers-in-law!)  And 
they  dash  forward  at  the  English  officers 
on  horseback  and  shoot  them  down  with 
their  carbines  and  pistols  —  those  on  foot 
are  bayoneted  by  their  own  men.  Soon 
all  is  over.  Four  only  of  the  English  offi- 
cers who  were  with  their  regiment  that 
day  escaped  with  their  lives.  All  were 
not  killed  on  the  spot;  some  made  a  run 
for  it,  back  towards  the  Jumoo  Gate  or 
down  some  of  the  side  roads  and  lanes ; 
but  the  troopers  were  after  them,  and  had 
the  speed  of  them,  and  most  of  them  were 
overtaken  and  slain.  But  two  of  them 
managed  to  escape  by  leaping  over  walls, 
and  two  of  those  left  for  dead  on  the  road 
itself  survived  their  wounds.  Eight  bodies 
lay  together  not  far  from  that  corner  of 
fatal  meeting.  And  now  there  are  yells 
aud  shouts  of  triumph,  and  the  two  bodies 
of  mutineers  exchange  boisterous  and 
boastful  greetings.  The  Soubahdar  Rus- 
tum Khan  has  seized  and  mounted  poor 
old  Barnes's  splendid  weight- carrying 
charger  and  assumed  the  command  of  his 
regiment. 

He  and  his  co-religionist,  the   leader 
from    Abdoolapore,    exchange     a    brief 

freeting.  "We  have  come  to  seize  the 
umoo  Gate,"  savs  the  latter.  '*  We  have 
only  to  enter  it,  says  the  former,  point- 
ing his  sword  towards  the  open  portal, 
which  is  full  in  view. 

The  men,  the  sepoys,  go  right  about  face, 
and  Rustum  Khan  leads  them  towards  the 
gateway,  waving  his  sword,  and  the  troop- 
ers come  following  after.  The  sepoys 
have  passed  over  a  good  portion  of  the 
distance,  when  the  pleasing  void  of  the 
gateway  is  disagreeably  obstructed  by  the 
tall  form  of  an  English  officer,  by  the  black 
muzzles  of  a  couple  of  guns,  by  the  side 
of  which  stand  two  gunners  with  blazing 
port-fires  in  their  hands.  The  sepoys 
•come  to  a  sudden  halt.  Rustum  Khan 
waves  his  sword  and  calls  on  them  to 
charge.  But  the  movement  is  now  the 
other  way.  The  regiment  recoils,  and 
recoils,  and  recoils  still  more,  and  still 
further  back.  If  they  keep  to  that  road, 
which  runs  in  a  direct  line  with  the  gate- 


way for  a  long  way,  the  disagreeable  fear 
of  those  guns  will  be  on  them  for  a  very 
ereat  while.    And  so  when  the  sepoys, 
heading  backwards,  reach  the  corner  of 
the  road  leading  towards  Star  Street,  that 
along  which  the  troopers  have  come,  they 
rush  into  it  and  will  not  halt  until  they 
have  got  a  good  way  down  it.    And  then 
news  is  brought  to  Rustum  Khan  that 
the  guns  are   no  longer  pointing  down 
the  road  —  because  the  massive  gate  has 
been  closed.    "  How  frightened  they  are 
of  cannon!"  says  Rustum  Khan  to  the 
leader  of  the  rebel  force  from  Abdoola- 
pore.   "  But  the  guns  could  only  have 
been  discharged  once.    Only  a  few  men 
would  have  been  killed,  and  we  should 
have  been  in  the  gateway.    Now  we  have 
lost  our  chance.    We  can  do  nothing  here 
without  guns.    We  must  now  proceed  to 
supply  ourselves    with    them    from    the 
arsenal.    We  shall  have  difficulty  in  gain- 
ing the  day  over  the  English  so  long  as 
they  have  guns  and  we  have  none.     It  is 
a  great  affliction  to  have  missed  this  splen- 
did chance  of  seizing  this  gateway.    But 
still  it  is  a  great  thing  to  have  got  almost 
the  whole  of  the  regiment  on  our  side  at 
once;  the  remaining  two  companies  will 
be  more  a  source  of  weakness  than  of 
strength  to  the  English.    So  will  the  76th, 
now  that  so  many  of  them  have  joined  you 
—  more  especially  the  Soubahdar  Major 
Matadeen   Panday.    The    English    have 
only  the  Grenadiers    and    the   guns    to 
depend  on  now.    We  must  make  for  the 
arsenal  at  once." 

As  this  major  portion  —  it  is  thought 
the  whole  —  of  one  of  the  three  local  regi- 
ments marches  into  Star  Street  in  com- 
pany with  the  troopers,  whose  grey  jackets 
are  now  the  symbol  of  mutiny  — as  the 
news  of  its  defection  from  the  English 
cause,  and  of  the  slaughter  of  its  English 
officers,  which  has  set  on  that  defection 
the  seal  of  blood,  made  it  an  irrevocable 
step,  flies  around  —  the  commotion  in  that  . 
main  central  thoroughfare  becomes  greater 
than  ever.  Now  do  peace  and  order  take 
their  final  flight,  not  to  return  for  many  a 
day.  Now  does  lawlessness  begin  to 
reign  supreme.  Now  does  the  Devil's 
Quarter  empty  itself.  Now  do  its  most 
crime-laden  inhabitants  come  forth  from 
their  secret  hiding-places.  The  sons  of 
Belial  issue  forth.  Now  do  the  butchers, 
the  men  of  blood,  ever  foremost  in  deeds 
of  violence,  leave  their  slaughter-houses  to 
take  part  in  another  kind  of  shambles. 
There  begin  to  be  incursions  into  the  En- 
glish quarter;  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
ruling  race  is  losing  its  sanctity.    The 
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roughs  and  ruffians  of  the  bazaars  lying 
within  or  along  the  borders  of  this  quarter, 
begin  to  gather  together  ready  for  mis- 
chief. They  have  begun  to  roo  and  are 
ready  to  murder. 

A  native  Christian  bugler  had  carried 
the  news  of  what  was  happening  at  the 
corner  back  to  the  Jumoo  Gate.  Hay  had 
called  on  his  men  to  hasten  to  the  help  of 
the  officers  of  the  66th,  but  they  had  re- 
fused to  move.  Then  the  other  two  com- 
panies of  the  66th  arrive,  with  the  two 
guns.  It  is  an  awkward  situation  for  the 
English  officers  —  two  companies -of  the 
very  regiment  that  had  just  attacked  its 
officers,  and  Hay's  fifty  men  who  had  just 
refused  to  obey  his  orders.  But  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  guns  is  a  man  of 
prompt  action,  and  he  knows  that  he  can 
depend  on  his  own  men,  natives  though 
thev  be.  And  so  he  loads  his  two  pieces 
ana  points  them  through  the  gateway ; 
and  that  having  caused  the  rebellious  regi- 
ment to  retire,  he  promptly  turns  their 
muzzles  in  wards,  facing  the  two  companies 
of  the  same  corps  within,  so  as  to  check 
any  inclination  they  might  have  had  to 
help  their  brethren  or  to  rush  after  them  ; 
and  then  he  gets  his  artillerymen  to  close 
the  massive  gates.  This  done,  he  sends 
up  information  of  what  has  happened  to 
the  brigadier. 

The  brigadier's  feelings  on  receiving 
that  information  may  easily  be  conceived. 
The  defection  of  the  66th  quite  changes 
the  situation.  It  gives  the  preponderance 
of  strength  to  the  enemy.  The  76th  was 
weakened  by  having  to  furnish  the  city  and 
palace  guards ;  it  was,  besides,  unreliable 
—  had  been  in  a  disafiEected  condition  for 
some  years  back.  The  Grenadiers  and 
the  battery  of  artillery  are  all  he  has  to 
rely  upon  now.  And  with  this  force  he 
has  to  make  head  against  the  mutineers, 
now  four  regiments  strong;  ensure  the 
safety  of  the  huge  city ;  guard  the  wide- 
spread cantonment.  And  on  his  shoulders 
was  laid  the  heavy  burden,  the  weight  of 
which  was  so  terribly  felt  at  the  coming 
siege  of  Cawnpore,  with  its  tragical  end- 
ing; at  the  siege  of  Lucknow,  with  its 
brighter  termination  —  the  burden  of  the 
care  for  the  lives  of  a  great  number  of 
helpless  women  and  children.  And  apart 
from  the  terrible  local  consequences  that 
might  ensue  from  it,  of  which  this  slaying 
of  their  officers  by  the  66th  was  a  fore- 
taste, the  mere  fact  of  the  mutiny  of  these 
three  regiments  at  Abdoolapore,  of  this 
regiment  in  his  own  command  was  almost 
enough  to  overwhelm  the  old  man,  the 
pride,  the  joy,  the  honorable  traditions  of 


whose  life  had  all  been  bound  up  with  the 
sepoy  army.    (The  great  blow  that  the 
mutiny  of  the  Bengal  army  inflicted  on 
the    feelings    of     the     English    officers 
belonging    to   it  has    never    been    suffi- 
ciently appreciated  or  sympathized  with, 
as  the  mutiny  was  held  to  be  in  some 
sort  their  own  fault.)    Moreover  this  sud- 
den and  unexpected  defection  of  one  of 
the  oldest   regiments  in  the  Company's 
army,   which    had  always   rendered    the 
Company  most  excellent  and  faithful  ser- 
vice, brings  on  him  this  great  fear:  Are 
even  the  Grenadiers,  are  even  the  native 
artillerymen,  to  be  trusted  ?    That  is  the 
worst  of  an  alien  and  mercenary  army-* 
you  never  know  at  what  moment  it  may 
fail  you.    It  is  a  thing  apart  from  yourself. 
We  English  people  have  to  pursue  our 
imperial  course,  but  it  is  as  well  to  bear 
in    mind  that  our  ultimate  dependence 
must  be  on  the  men  of  our  own  race.    It 
is  best  to  be  on  one's  own  legs,  but  if  you 
are  on  horseback  you  must  ride.    However 
sore    the    old    man's    feelings,    however 
troubled  his  thoughts,  he  has  now  to  act. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  Jumoo  Gate  must 
be  secured.    The  possession  of  that  may 
keep  the  city  in  awe.     It  bars  the  straight 
road  from  the  city  to  the  cantonment.    He 
orders  Colonel  Grey  to  proceed  at  once 
with  half   his  regiment  and  a  couple  of 
guns  to  the  gateway  which  is  now  in  such 
imminent  peril  of  being  lost.    (This  is  to 
be  the  last  forward  movement  of  the  En- 
glish.)   He  himself  then  marches  down 
with  the  remaining  portions  of  the  two 
regiments,  the  Grenadiers  and  the  76th» 
and  the  remaining  two  guns,  to  the  ridge, 
and  posts  himself  on  it  by  the  side  of  the 
Flagstaff  Tower.     He  thus  has  command 
of  both  the  roads   leading  down  to  the 
cantonment  from  the  city. 

And  soon  by  the  side  of  the  FlagstafiE 
Tower  are  crowded  together  all  those  bug- 
gies and  barouches  and  palanquin  car- 
riages which  were  to  be  seen  moving  up 
and  down  the  Mall  in  the  earlv  morning 
or  late  evening,  or  gatherecf  together 
round  the  band-stand.  And  in  these  ve- 
hicles, which  afford  hardly  any  shelter 
from  the  sun  —  none  from  the  fiery,  dust- 
laden  blast  —  the  delicately  nurtured 
women  who  have  harried  out  from  the  in- 
nermost recesses  of  carefully  cooled  and 
darkened  houses  have  to  pass  the  rest  of 
the  day.  In  them  they  sit  solitary  or  in 
the  midst  of  a  closely  packed  crowd  of 
little  children,  whose  sufferings  from  the 
heat  and  glare  and  the  want  of  their  usual 
comforts  add  so  greatly  to  their  own. 
Those  sufferings  become  very  great  in  the 
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terrible  midday  and  early  afternoon  hours. 
And  the  women  are  weighed  upon  by  a 
great  fear  for  the  safety  of  the  lives  of 
their  husbands,  their  children,  and  them- 
selves ;  a  fear  that  goes  on  increasing  as 
from  the  city  outspread  before  them,  and 
from  the  midst  of  the  English  quarter, 
rise  up  columns  of  smoke,  and  the  news 
of  the  murder  of  the  English  shopkeeper 
and  his  family  reaches  the  spot  and 
spreads  among  them.  Their  hearts  might 
have  sunk  utterly  within  them,  had  they 
not  been  buoyed  up  by  one  hope,  by 
a  continually  increasing  hope  —  a  hope 
which  increased  the  more  it  was  disap- 
pointed—  the  hope  that  the  pursuing 
English  force  from  Abdoolapore  must 
now  be  near  at  hand,  its  continually  de- 
layed arrival  only  showing  that  its  arrival 
could  not  longer  be  delayed. 

When  Colonel  Grey  passes  into  the 
enclosure  at  the  Jumoo  Gateway,  with  his 
entirely  reliable  men,  the  balance  of  power 
there  is  once  more  in  favor  of  the  English. 
But  he  cannot  move  to  any  distance  be- 
yond it,  lest  the  gates  should  be  closed 
behind  him ;  nor  has  he  orders  to  do  so. 
But  there  is  now  no  enemy  near,  and  the 
bodies  of  the  murdered  officers  are  lying 
not  far  off.  So  he  sends  out  a  party  to 
bring  them  in.  They  are  brought  in, 
lying  side  by  side  at  the  bottom  of  a  long 
government  wagon,  and  covered  with 
some  ladies'  dresses  which  had  been  found 
lying  about  in  the  road.  And  when  they 
are  taken  out  it  is  found  that  Colonel 
Barnes,  though  desperately  wounded,  is 
not  dead,  and  Colonel  Grey  has  him  for- 
warded immediately  in  a  litter  to  the  can- 
tonment. The  bodies  of  the  other  poor 
fellows,  of  those  who  had  passed  through 
the  gateway  so  shortly  before,  in  the  first 
fiush  of  their  youth,  in  the  full  strength  of 
their  manhood,  are  laid  side  by  side,  a 
ghastly  row,  in  the  shadow  of  one  of  the 
walls,  and  again  covered  over  with  the 
women's  dresses.  And  William  Hay, 
passing  the  spot  shortly  afterwards,  is 
horror-stricken  as  he  recognizes  the 
dresses  as  belonging  to  Beatrice  and  Lil- 
ian Fane  and  their  mother. 

Their  house  has  been  sacked  then. 
What  has  become  of  them  ? 

We  have  now  narrated  the  general 
events  of  the  day,  so  far  as  was  needful 
for  our  purpose.  Henceforward  we  have 
only  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  those  En- 
glish girls,  the  events  in  whose  lives  dur- 
ing these  eieht  momentous  days  were  to 
form  the  thread  of  our  narrative,  and 
serve  to  give  it  a  limit  and  some  sort  of 
roundness. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
MISS  LYSTER*S  SECRET. 


Mrs.  Fane  and  her  daughters  have 
bathed  and  breakfasted.  They  are  read- 
ing quietly  in  the  drawing-room.  A  pro- 
found silence  reigns  in  the  darkened 
apartment.  No  sound  from  the  outer 
world  penetrates  into  it  Lilian  has  al- 
lowed her  book  to  drop  into  her  lap ;  she 
is  not  musing  over  what  she  has  reaa 
—  she  never  does  muse  —  but  she  is 
thinking  that  she  has  to  give  young  Wal- 
ton his  final  answer  to^ay.  Of  course 
she  has  made  up  her  mind  to  refuse  him ; 
such  a  boy  and  girl  engagement  would  be 
too  ridiculous,  too  absurd.  It  would  be 
the  joke  of  the  whole  station.  What  a 
ludicrous,  what  an  inferior  position  should 
she  occupy  in  comparison  with  her  sister 
and  May  Wynn !  No,  she  must  make  an 
engagement  such  as  theirs,  as  good  as 
theirs;  and  she  did  not  care  to  wait  four 
or  five  years  —  she  would  be  quite  an  old 
young  woman  by  then.  She  wanted  to 
enter  on  the  dignity  and  delights  of  mar- 
ried life  as  soon  as  she  could.  It  would 
be  a  triumph  to  marry  immediately  after 
she  had  come  out.  And,  best  reason  of 
all,  she  did  not  —  did  not  care  for  him  — 
in  that  way.  She  could  not  at  his  age. 
She  was  sorry  for  him  —  he  really  was  a 
very  nice  lad.  She  wished  she  had  re- 
fused him  at  once. 

The  sisters  are  seated  close  together  in 
order  to  make  the  most  of  a  single  ray  of 
light  allowed  to  enter  the  room.  How 
daintily  fresh  and  fair  they  look  in  their 
pretty,  new-washed  dresses!  The  old 
bearer  now  enters  the  room  ;  they  are  too 
absorbed  in  their  reading  and  thinking  to 
observe  his  hurried,  instead  of  his  usual 
calm,  dignified  walk  —  the  troubled  look 
on  his  face  in  place  of  the  usual  serenef, 
self-satisfied  one.  Mrs*  Fane,  leaning 
back  in  her  chair,  puts  out  her  hand 
towards  the  silver  salver,  without  looking 
up  at  him,  and  seeing  that  the  note  is  in 
her  husband's  handwriting  takes  it  up  in- 
differently ;  Lucius  has  probably  forgotten 
something  —  wants  something  to  be  sent 
to  him.  She  opens  it  carelessly  between 
her  forefinger  and  thumb  as  she  continues 
to  lean  baclc  in  her  chair.  Then  she  sits 
up. 

^*  Mutinous  sepoys  from  Abdoolapore 
—  got  into  the  city  ^  may  be  a  disturb- 
ance," she  cri^s  in  an  agitated  tone  of 
voice.  She  is  a  woman  of  a  strong,  firm 
spirit ;  but  this  news  has  come  on  her 
very  suddenly.  Major  Fane  had  written 
two  missives  to  his  wife  that  morning. 
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When  he  aod  Mr.  Melvil  bad  parted,  after 
the  first  sight  of  the  mutineers,  he  had 
written  a  note  to  the  brigadier  to  inform 
him  of  the  fact,  and  another  to  his  wife 
informing  her  of  it  too.  **  Sepoy  regi- 
ments at  Abdoolapore  have  mutinied  and 
come  here ;  but  they  will  not  be  able 
to  get  into  the  city,  so  do  not  let  your- 
self  be  troubled/*  was  the  purport  of 
the  first  one.  By  some  misconception 
both  the  notes  had  been  taken  up  to  the 
brigadier's  quarters,  and  so  Mrs.  Fane 
had  not  yet  received  hers.  The  second 
was  as  it  were  a  continuation  of  the  first 
one :  "  The  mutineers  have  somehow  got 
into  the  city  ;  there  may  be  a  disturbance ; 
you  and  the  girls  had  better  go  over  to 
Hay  at  the  Jumoo  Gate.  Do  this  at 
once." 

"  Mutineers  !  —  in  the  city  I  "  cries 
Beatrice ;  and  she  thinks  of  Hay  at  the 
Jumoo  Gate. 

"  Mutineers  ! "  cries  Lilian,  merely  re- 
echoing the  word  ;  she  has  not  yet  disen- 
gaged her  thoughts  from  her  own  a£Eairs. 

'*  You  had  better  go  over  to  Hay  Sahib 
at  the  Jumoo  Gate,  madam,"  says  the  old 
bearer.  (He  is  the  sirdar,  or  head  bearer, 
as  you  can  tell  by  his  dignified  look  and 
bearing.) 

'*  How  do  you  know  what  is  in  the 
note?"  asks  Mrs.  Fane,  glancing  up  at 
him  with  surprise. 

*'  I  did  not  know.  Is  that  what  the 
Major  Sahib  has  written  —  You  had  better 
go  there  at  once  ?  " 

**  Yes,"  says  Mrs.  Fane,  turning  to  her 
daughters,  **  that  is  what  your  father  has 
written;  that  we  should  go  over  to  the 
Jumoo  Gate  —  to  William  —  " 

**  Shall  I  order  the  carriage  madam  ?  " 

Then  the  ayah  comes  in  with  hurried  but 
still  silent  footsteps,  because  of  her  naked 
feet;  and  then  in  an  agitated  voice,  but 
still  with  that  air  of  delight  and  satisfac- 
tion which  accompanies  the  conveyance 
of  disagreeable  or  troublesome  news,  es- 
pecially on  the  part  of  those  to  whom, 
from  their  lowly  station,  the  temporary 
superiority  is  welcome,  says  to  her  mis- 
tress,— 

"The  men  of  the  Und^i-pultun'' 
(Lind's  Regiment  —  the  66th  was  so  called 
after  the  officer  who  had  raised  it  ninety 
years  before)  **have  murdered  all  their 
officers  —  " 

**  Murdered  all  their  officers !  The 
men  of  the  66th  I  "cries  Mrs.  Fane  in  a 
tone  of  horror,  and  now  rising  from  her 
seat. 

**  And  their  bodies  are  lying  in  the  road 
near  the  Jumoo  Gate," 
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"  What  ?  "  cries  Mrs.  Fane. 

'*  All  their  dead  bodies  are  lying  in  the 
open  road  near  the  Jumoo  Gate." 

The  girls  are  dumb  with  horror. 

^^Heera  Lai  I "  whispers  a  man  at  the 
doorway.  He  is  the  sweeper,  the  man  of 
lowest  caste,  whose  touch  would  be  pollu- 
tion to  any  other  servant  in  the  bouse. 
He  dare  not  raise  his  voice  or  set  his  foot 
within  the  room,  even  at  such  a  time  as 
this. 

"  What  is  it?  "  says  the  bearer. 

"A  crowd  of  people  from  the  bazaar 
are  plundering  Ismith  "  (Smith)  ^  Sahib*s 
house." 

'Mr.  Smith  was  a  clerk  in  one  of  the 
offices,  who  lived  a  little  way  o£f. 

*'  Plundering  Mr.  Smith's  house  ! "  ex- 
claims v  Mrs.  Fane. 

"  Tell  them  to  get  the  carriage  ready," 
cries  the  bearer.  **  Madam,  you  and  the 
young  ladies  had  better  get  ready  at  once. 
There  is  no  time  to  be  lost." 

Mrs.  Fane  stands  for  a  moment  bewil- 
dered. It  is  so  unexpected,  so  astonish- 
ing. They  have  to  fly  from  their  home, 
they  of  the  ruling  race,  who  have  dwelt 
in  such  high  security,  to  whose  persons 
and  property  a  peculiar  sanctity  has  at- 
tached 1  She  have  to  fly  her  house  in  the 
broad  light  of  day  1  To  have  to  fear  and 
fly — she!  It  is  a  terrible  shock  to  her 
pride.  A  bitter  feeling  of  humiliation 
and  degradation  passes  over  her.  To 
have  to  run  before  a  mob  of  natives.  But 
no  time  is  to  be  allowed  her  for  indulgence 
in  feelings  of  any  kind.  As  they  pass 
from  the  drawing-room  into  the  adjoining 
dining-room,  in  order  to  reach  their  be£ 
rooms  and  get  ready  to  go  out,  Mrs.  Fane 
begins  to  think  of  what  she  shall  do  with 
regard  to  the  safe  custody  of  the  bouse  -* 
whether  she  had  not  better  take  some  of 
their  valuables  with  them  ;  but  no  time  is 
to  be  allowed  her  for  thinking  either. 
Some  servants  now  come  rushing  in  and 
shout  out :  "  They  are  coming  I  They  are 
cominel  They  are  nearing  the  front 
gate  !  "  The  time  for  moving  quietly  and 
speaking  with  'bated  breath,  as  these  ser- 
vants had  been  so  specially  trained  to  do, 
has  gone  by. 

'*  Then  they  cannot  get  away  in  the  car> 
riage  ?  "  says  the  old  bearer. 

*'  No ;  the  people  will  soon  be  at  the 
gate." 

**You  must  get  out  by  the  back  way; 
you  must  go  on  foot,  madam." 

**  On  foot  —  in  the  sun  —  at  this  hour  of 
the  day  ?  " 

**  Quick,  madam,  quick  —  get  your  bead- 
gear  quickly,  in  the  name  of  God  1 " 
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They  rush  into  their  bedrooms  and 
come  out  quickly  with  thefr-  hats.  Th^ 
push  aside  the  side-flap  of  one  of  the 
heavy  grass-screens  or  mattresses  attached 
to  the  western  doors  of  the  dining-room 
and  pass  through  it.  They  hurry  across 
the  verandah,  that  west  verandah  in  which 
they  had  sat  so  joyfully,  so  securely,  but  a 
few  hours  before.  Passing  out  from  the 
cool,  dark,  silent  house  so  suddenly,  how 
terrible  to  their  frames  is  the  shock  of 
the  heat,  how  terrible  to  their  eyes  the 
shock  of  the  dazzling  sunshine,  how  terri- 
ble to  their  ears  the  shock  of  the  shrill 
yelling  of  the  crowd,  how  terrible  this  in- 
security after  the  security,  this  disquiet 
after  the  quiet,  of  a  few,  only  a  few  min- 
utes before  !  They  pass  into  the  garden, 
the  space  enclosed  by  a  brick  wall,  which, 
as  is  usual  in  the  East,  is  orchard,  flower- 
garden,  and  little  park  all  in  one.  They 
can  now  move  along  hidden  from  the  view 
of  the  crowd. 

Getting  to  the  far  end  of  the  garden, 
they  pass  out  through  a  wicket  into  a  nar- 
row lane  which  runs  along  the  compound 
on  that  side.  It  is  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  compound  from  the  Jumoo  Gate,  and 
so  they  must  make  for  the  latter  by  a 
roundaoout  way ;  but  it  cannot  be  helped ; 
they  could  not  have  got  into  the  road 
which  led  to  it  straight.  The  lane  lies 
quiet  and  still,  tilled  only  with  the  flerce 
hot  sunshine.  But  as  they  advance  along 
it  the  sound  of  a  tumult  of  some  kind 
grows  stronger  and  stronger  in  their  ears 

—  they  are  approaching  it,  or  it  is  ap- 
proaching them,  or  both.  If  it  proceeds 
from  a  crowd  in  the  lane,  what  are  they  to 
do?  They  may  overtake  it,  must  meet  it. 
For  some  distance  the  lane  runs  between 
brick  walls.  But  now  they  arrive  at  the 
extensive  well -wooded  grounds  which 
surround  the  Government  College  (for  na- 
tive youth),  and  which  are  bounded  here 
bv  a  hedge.  They  may  be  able  to  get 
tnfbugh  this,  if  need  be.  The  old  bearer 
goes  up  to  an  opening  in  it  and  looks 
through.  He  draws  back  with  a  loud  ex- 
clamation, — 

"  It  is  here,"  he  cries,  "the  noise,  the 
tumult  —  at  the  college.  The  seekers 
after  knowledge  "  (students) "  are  plunder- 
ing it.     Look!" 

Mrs.  Fane  goes  up  to  the  narrow  gap 
and  looks  through.  It  is  a  curious  sight. 
From  the  handsome  front  of  the  building 

—  it  was  one  of  the  chief  educational 
establishments  in  the  province  —  to  the 
handsome  main  gateway  directly  facing  it, 
extends  a  crowd  of  lads  and  boys  and  men 
moving  off,  laden  with  the  plunder  of  their 
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Alma  Mater.  The  noise  does  not  come 
from  them  so  much  as  from  those  within 
the  building.  Having  secured  their  plun- 
der, those  outside  are  only  eager  to  get 
away  with  it  as  soon  as  they  can,  and  do 
not  waste  their  breath  in  much  yelling  or 
shouting.  It  is  a  curious  sight,  the  more 
curious  when  you  come  to  consider  that  a 
couple  of  hours  ago  these  boys  and  lads 
and  young  men  were  standing  in  rows  on 
naked  feet,  or  squatted  comfortably  in  cir- 
cles on  the  floor,  or  seated  uncomfortably 
in  lines  on  the  alien  benches,  in  all  the 
strict  subjection  of  school  discipline. 
Here  are  lads  running  away  with  forms; 
here  are  lads  running  away  with  valuable 
books  from  the  library ;  here  are  two  lads 
walking  away  with  the  celestial  globe,  and 
two  others  conveying  the  terrestrial  one. 
That  tall  man,  whose  flowing,  snowy-white 
garments  show  in  this  bright  glare  like 
the  shining  robes  of  an  angel  of  light,  is 
the  Persian  professor,  who  has  promptly 
seized  the  occasion  —  being  quite  con- 
vinced that  the  English  rule  is  over,  once 
for  all  and  forever  —  to  make  himself  pos- 
sessor of  some  very  valuable  copies  of  the 
works  he  was  employed  to  teach.  Mrs. 
Fane  does  not  indulge  in  these  reflections. 
Her  only  thought  is  that  they  have  noth- 
ing to  fear  in  moving  down  the  lane. 
And  they  do  move  down  the  whole  length 
of  it  —  it  is  a  very  long  one  —  without 
meeting  a  single  soul.  It  opens  into  a 
metalled  or  main  road,  which  leads  to  the 
Jumoo  Gate,  now  no  great  distance  off. 
But  they  have  not  gone  a.  dozen  yards  that 
way  when  the  bearer  calls  out  that  the 
crowd  of  men  they  can  see  in  the  distance 
is  moving  towards  them ;  they  must  re- 
trace their  steps.  What  are  tney  to  do? 
If  they  have  seen  the  crowd,  the  crowd 
has  also,  most  probably,  seen  them;  in 
fact,  the  sound  of  a  sudden  shout  or  yell 
seems  to  proclaim  that  it  has.  What  are 
they  to  do?  They  must  keep  together; 
but  they  are  as  conspicuous  here  as  a 
group  of  Orientals  would  be  in  the  streets 
of  an  English  city.  If  they  turn  back 
along  the  lane  the  crowd  may  not  pursue 
them  down  it  —  it  may  pass  on  along  the 
road  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  pur- 
sue them  down  it,  and  then  they  will  be 
completely  cut  off  from  the  Jumoo  Gate, 
will  be  driven  away  from  it  and  back  again 
to  the  house.  They  cannot  escape  from 
the  mob  along  the  open  roads,  if  it  once 
sets  up  the  chase  of  them.  Their  only 
chance  of  escape  would  lie  in  separating 
and  going  different  ways ;  but  there  is  a 
horror  in  the  mere  thought  of  that  — 
more  especially  to  the  mother. 
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"  You  must  get  off  the  road  as  soon  as 
yoa  can.  You  had  better  take  refuse  for 
a  little  while  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Lyster. 
It  is  not  very  far  off ;  you  can  remain 
there  until  the  crowd  has  passed  by,  and 
then  make  again  for  the  Jumoo  Gate. 
The  house  is  a  safe  one,"  cries  the  old 
bearer. 

As  the  reader  remembers,  Mrs.  Lyster 
is  the  '* mysterious  mother'*  of  ,Miss 
L5'ster. 

They  hasten  towards  the  house.  The 
bearer  s  remark  that  it  is  a  safe  one  refers 
to  a  certain  peculiarity  in  its  arrange- 
ments. The  building  was,  as  it  were,  a 
cross  between  the  ordinary  bungalow  of  the 
Europeans  and  the  dwelling-places  of  the 
better  classes  of  natives.  The  latter  are 
built  entirely  with  a  view  to  privacy  and 
safety;  they  consist  simply  of  verandahs 
and  rooms,  lower  and  upper,  surround- 
ing a  central  courtyard,  access  to  which 
is  obtained  by  means  of  one  single  gate- 
way only.  The  former  is  a  thatch-roofed 
house,  with  numerous  doorways,  standing 
in  the  midst  of  grounds,  the  compound 
surrounded  by  a  hedge  or  low  brick  wall 
which  men  would  have  little  difficulty  in 
getting  over,  just  as  they  would  have  little 
difficulty  in  climbing  over  or  bursting 
open  the  flimsy  gate  or  gates.  The  en- 
closure of  Mrs.  Lyster's  house  was  much 
larger  than  a  courtyard,  much  smaller  than 
a  compound.  The  dwelling-place  was 
built  across  one  of  the  shorter  sides  of  the 
parallelogram  of  the  enclosure,  and  the 
servants*  houses  ran  across  the  opposite 
end.  Along  one  of  the  longer  sides,  and 
not  far  from  the  house,  stood  some  store- 
rooms, the  rest  of  that  side  consisting  of  a 
high  brick  wall ;  and  the  side  parallel  to 
this  one  was  formed  by  a  similar  high 
brick  wall,  its  run  broken  only  by  the 
gateway  in  the  middle  of  it;  when  this 
gate  was  closed  the  house  and  enclosure 
were  safely  cut  off  from  the  outer  world. 
In  the  middle  of  the  enclosure  was  a 
flower-garden  ;  along  its  edges  and  in  front 
of  the  servants*  houses  were  some  fine 
large  trees.  When  the  fugitives  arrive  at 
the  gate  they  find  the  servants  just  about 
to  close  it,  and  as  they  pass  in  it  is  closed 
behind  them.  When  they  reach  the  en- 
trance verandah  of  the  house,  the  old 
bearer  seated  there,  after  the  usual  fash- 
ion, as  an  English  footman  sits  in  the 
ball,  looks  at  them  in  a  very  curious  way ; 
it  is  of  course  a  most  extraordinary  thing 
that  they  should  come  at  that  hour  of  the 
day  and  in  that  manner  —  on  foot;  but 
there  is  something  more  in  his  face  than 
that. 
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The  standing  order  is  '^Durwaga 
bund''  ("  Not  at  home,"  literally,  '*  Doors 
shut  "),  he  says,  and  he  does  not  know  if 
the  young  lady  can  see  them. 

**0f  course' she  will  admit  them  under 
the  circumstances.  They  cannot  go 
away,"  says  Mrs.  Fane. 

*'  Well,  I  will  go  and  see,"  says  the  old 
man,  still  looking  at  them  in  that  curious 
sort  of  way.  Nor  does  he  usher  them  into 
any  cool,  inner  room,  but  leaves  them 
standing  there  in  the  fiery,  hot  verandah, 
leaves  them  in  fact  just  outside  the  door 
of  the  drawing-room,  whose  position  Mrs. 
FanQ  knows,  for  she  had  made  some  for- 
mal visits  before,  and  on  one  occasion 
had  been  admitted.  (This  was  a  year  or 
so  before;  now,  as  the  bearer  said,  the 
formula  of  *'  Not  at  home "  was  always 
used.)  As  they  stand  there,  very  hot  and 
drenched  through  to  the  skin,  but  with 
their  composure  restored  by  the  shutting 
of  the  gate,  they  hear  the  sound  of  music 
and  singing  in  this  adjoining  room.  They 
know  the  voice  and  the  playing  of  Miss 
Lyster  herself;  she  sings  and  plays  re- 
markably  well ;  but  it  is  not  she.  This  is 
a  fitful,  varied,  broken,  discontinuous  kind 
of  singing  and  playing;  now  a  passage 
out  of  an  opera,  now  a  bit  out  of  a  song 
—  '*Of  all  the  girls  that  I  love  best,  is 
Sally  in  our  alley ! "  It  is  a  strange  voice, 
sweet  but'broken.  Then  comes  a  sudden 
silence.  Their  presence  is  being  an- 
nounced. Then  a  sudden,  shrill  laugh. 
Then  comes  a  sudden  bustle,  such  as 
often  attends  the  arrival  of  visitors  at  an 
unusual,  unexpected  hour  —  a  curious, 
giggling  laugh  —  the  slamming  of  doors. 
They  have  to  wait  some  time  before  the 
servant  comes  back  and  says  that  Miss 
Lyster  will  see  them,  and  admits  them 
into  an  ante-room,  and  then  into  the  draw- 
ing-room. The  girlsy  who  have  never 
been  in  it  before,  look  around  the  apart- 
ment with  startled  eyes,  the  more  so  be- 
cause of  the  poor  appearance  (from  the 
outside)  of  the  house,  which  they  had  al- 
ways heard  spoken  of  as  one  that  would 
not  ordinarily  have  been  occupied  by  peo- 
ple of  their  own  and  Miss  Lyster's  class. 
Their  own  drawing-room  is  pretty;  that 
of  Mr.  Melvil  very  splendid.  But  here  is 
a  rare  and  perfect  combination  of  splendor 
and  bcautv.  There  was  here  none  of  the 
superficial,  finicking,  overloaded,  bewilder- 
ing prettiness  of  the  ordinary  feminine 
drawing-room,  over-crammed  with  things. 
There  was  here  a  perfect  excellence  ;  the 
repose,  the  dignity,  the  combination  of 
simplicity  and  splendor,  due  to  having  but 
a  few  things,  each  one  good  of  its  kind. 
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Each  piece  of  furniture  was  of  beautifully 
carved  mahogany,  dark  with  ag:e ;  on  the 
floor  was  a  superb  Persian  carpet,  a  rare 
work  of  art ;  there  were  some  splendid 
china  vases,  some  of  the  beautiful  ones 
Wedgwood  had  then  begun  to  make ;  on 
the  walls  some  beautiful  pictures  from  the 
pencils  of  George  Beechey  and  Zoffany ; 
and  over  it  all  hung  the  mellowing  tint  of 
age.  Had  they  been  in  a  frame  of  mind 
to  make  any  such  comparisons,  they  would 
have  thought  how  well  Miss  Lyster*  with 
her  lofty  look  and  carriage  —  graceful,  re- 
fined, and  faded  —  seems  to  suit  the  room 
she  now  enters  with  her  smooth,  gliding 
walk. 

**  I  am  very  sorry  that  you  should  have 
had  to  wait  so  long  in  the  verandah,"  she 
says,  in  her  sweet  and  gentle,  but  sad- 
toned  voice.  **  I  did  not  hear  the  car- 
riage." 

*•  We  came  on  foot,"  says  Mrs.  Fane. 

**Came  on  foot!  At  this  hour  of  the 
day !  I  see  you  do  look  very  dusty  and 
—  and  —  hot "  ("  wet  "  was  the  word  she 
had  nearly  used).    "  But  why?" 

"  Have  you  not  heard  ?  The  sepoy 
regiments  at  Abdoolapore  have  mutinied 
and  come  here  and  have  got  into  the 
city,  and  there  is  a  great  disturbance,  and 
the  people  are  going  about  plundering  the 
houses  of  the  Europeans ;  and  they  have 
plundered  the  house  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  man 
who  lives  not  far  from  us,  and  were  coming 
to  ours,  and  we  had  to  rush  out  from  it,  and 
we  were  making  for  the  Jumoo  Gate,  when 
we  saw  a  crowd  of  people  There 

they  are  I " 

The  sound  of  a  great  yelling  and  shout- 
ing penetrates  into  the  room,  even  though 
the  screens  of  split  bamboos  are  all  down 
and  the  doors  all  closed. 

"  I  hope  your  gate  is  a  strong  one." 

•'  Yes,  a  very  strong  one." 

The  sound  has  ceased ;  it  is  not  re- 
newed. Miss  Lyster  goes  to  the  door 
leading  into  the  verandah,  and,  opening  it, 
asks  one  of  the  servants  the  meaning  of 
the  noise. 

'*  A  crowd  of  people  stopped  at  the  gate 
and  shouted,  but  they  have  passed  on." 

••  No,  I  had  not  heard,"  says  Miss  Lys- 
ter. This  was  so,  because  the  servants 
whom  Mrs.  Fane  and  her  daughters  had 
found  shutting  the  gate  had  only  just  re- 
turned from  a  neighboring  bazaar,  and 
having  heard  there  what  was  happening, 
and  seeing  the  crowd  on  the  road,  had 
thought  it  prudent  to  close  the  gate  the 
moment  they  had  reached  it. 

•*  If  the  road  is  now  clear  I  think  we 
had  better  go  on  to  the  Jumoo  Gate  at 
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once,"  says  Mrs.  Fane.  "My  husband 
wrote  to  me  to  go  there,  so  as  to  be  with 
William  Hay.  Why  not  you  come  with 
us  too.  Miss  Lyster  —  you  and  your 
mother  ?  " 

"  We  could  not  go  with  you.  We  are 
quite  safe  here.    Our  gate  is  very  strong." 

"  Yes,  but  you  are  here  all  by  yourselves. 
The  gate  is  not  so  strong  but  that  it  could 
be  burst  open  by  a  crowd." 

There  is  a  look  of  trouble  on  Miss  Lys- 
ter's  quiet,  if  grief-worn  face. 

"My  mother  could  not  go." 

"Why  not?  Is  she  such  an  invalid? 
Cannot  she  move  about  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes  — but " 

'*  It  is  such  a  little  way.  She  could  gO" 
in  your  carnage." 

"  She  would  not.  I  hope  it  may  not  be 
necessary.  I  do  not  know  what  we  should 
do  then."  She  speaks  with  a  most  un- 
wonted agitation  of  manner. 

"Hy  — ehl  Hy-eh!  Ho  — oh  I"  It 
is  impo.ssible  to  express  in  writing  the 
sound  that  once  more  comes  through  the 
clos'ed  doors  into  the  room.  Then  comes  a 
loud  reverberation,  the  sound  of  rattling; 
the  gate  is  being  struck  with  something 
heavy  —  shaken.  And  then,  in  the  midst 
of  it,  from  an  adjoining  apartment  comes 
into  the  room  the  sound  of  the  same  sweet 
cracked  voice  singing  a  merry  lilt :  — 

Upon  the  sands  at  Margate, 
As  gaily  we  did  ride, 
Trab— trab 

And  then  some  of  the  house  servants  come 
rushing  into  the  room,  a  heavier  wave  of 
sound  following  them  as  they  throw  open 
the  door  —  the  khansaman,  the  major- 
domo,  the  head  servant  of  the  establish- 
ment, rushes  in  without  his  cummerbund 
round  his  waist,  without  his  turban  on  his 
head,  breaches  of  domestic  decorum  and 
discipline  of  which  he  would  not  have 
been  guilty  except  under  the  most  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  — and  shout 
out :  "  A  great  crowd  of  people  are  at  the 
gate,  and  are  trying  to  burst  it  in.  They 
must  burst  it  in.  They  have  hammers 
and  hatchets  with  them.  You  must  hide 
yourselves  —  hide  yourselves." 

"  They  cannot  hide  themselves  here," 
says  the  old  khansaman,  striving  to  tie 
together  the  little  bits  of  string  which  an- 
swer the  purpose  of  buttons  on  his  long 
coat,  which  he  has  only  just  thrown  on. 
"  The  evil-doers  will  of  course  burst  into 
every  room.  You  must  come  and  hide  in 
one  of  our  houses,  Miss  Baba,"  addressing 
Miss  Lyster. 
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Oh,  this  is  terrible!"  cries  Miss  Lys- 
ter,  wringiDg  her  hands. 

Even  at  that  moment  of  terrible  aj;ita- 
tion  for  herself  —  terrible  because  she  had 
her  two  beautiful  young  daughters  (what  a 
bane  their  beauty  might  prove  now!)  by 
her  side,  and  the  roar  of  a  mob  of  ruffians 
at  the  only  gateway  of  the  house  in  her 
ears  ^  Mrs.  Fane  experiences  a  feeling  of 
surprise  at  this  great  agitation  so  openly 
displayed  on  the  part  of  one  who  was 
usually  so  calm  and  quiet  and  self-pos- 
sessed, serenely  self-possessed. 

*'  My  mother  has  not  left  the  house  for 
years/'  says  Miss  Lyster,  turning  to  Mrs. 
Fane. 

*'  But  you  said  she  was  not  an  invalid. 
She  is  not  bed-ridden  ?  " 

*'  Oh  no,  she  is  not ;  it  is  a  fancy.  First 
she  used  to  walk  about  in  the  compound 

—  we  chose  this  house  because  when  the 
gate  is  closed  the  compound  is  so  private 
-—but  for  the  past  three  years  she  has 
not  set  foot  out  of  the  house.  After  my 
father's  death  she  said  she  could  not  bear 
to  look  on  an  English  face  again,  and  for 
all  these  years  slie  has  not  seen  any  one 

—  not  even  the  doctor  —  seen  no  white 
face  but  my  own,  spoken  English  only 
with  me." 

Incidents  press;  but  it  was  strange  to 
note  how  even  at  such  a  moment  as  this 
the  past  overbore  the  present  with  the 
poor  young  lady.  Mrs.  Fane  knew  that 
Colonel  Lyster,  a  very  popular,  rising  man, 
had  been  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse. 

**  But  for  the  last  three  or  four  years 
she  has  had  the  idea  —  the  fancy  —  that 
if  she  were  to  leave  the  house  the  sky 
would  fall  upon  her.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  persuade  her  to  go  out  of  the  house. 
She  will  not  do  so  now." 

**You  know,  Rumzan  Khan,"  turning 
to  the  khansaman,  an  old  and  faithful  ser- 
vant of  the  house,  **that  the  mem  sahib 
will  not  set  foot  out  of  doors." 

'*If  she  does  not  set  foot  out  of  the 
house  now,  she  will  never  set  foot  out  of 
it  again,"  says  the  old  man.  He  is  not 
taking  advantage  of  the  situation;  he 
does  not  mean  to  be  rude  or  to  distress 
her ;  he  is  simply  stating  what  he  believes 
to  be  a  fact  —  and  such  plain  statement  of 
facts,  without  regard  to  feelings,  is  com- 
mon among  the  coarser  orders  all  the 
world  over,  more  especially  in  India.  **  He 
is  now  almost  an  idiot,"  a  loving  and  affec- 
tionate son  will  say  of  his  father,  while 
the  old  man  stands  by  in  smiling  acquies- 
cence. 

The  bamboo  screen  before  the  door  of 
an  inner  apartment  is  lifted,  and  the  sub- 


ject of  the  conversation  enters  the  room. 
She  looks  like  a  walking  picture,  like  an 
embodied  vision  of  the  past.  Very  full 
skirts,  and  very  long  waists,  with  a  very 
long,  pointed  peak  in  front  and  tight 
sleeves,  were  the  fashion  of  the  day.  The 
fashion  of  some  fifteen  years  before  had 
been  the  reverse  of  this :  the  waist  higher 
up  with  simply  a  band  or  sash  round  it, 
sleeves  full  at  the  shoulder,  skirts  not 
hooped  out,  but  fitting  closer  and  flowing 
more*  freely  —  a  style  of  dress  very  well 
adapted  for  gay  and  frolicking  youth,  mirth- 
ful, dancing  girlhood,  for  which  period  of 
life  it  was  now  exclusively  reserved.  And 
so  it  was  very  startling  to  see  a  grey-haired 
old  lady  appear  in  this  dress;  doubly 
startling  as  not  in  accord  with  the  fashion 
of  the  time,  nor  with  her  time  of  life.  But, 
though  strange,  it  was  not  in  any  way 
ridiculous  or  absurd.  Beauty  has  an  over- 
ruling power  and  can  make  any  dress 
appropriate ;  and  this  old  lady  has  a  most 
beautiful  face  and  figure.  Her  face  has  a 
childish  beauty,  her  figure  a  girlish  lig:ht- 
ness  and  uprightness  which  fit  them  for 
the  dress.  She  looks  like  a  beautiful  vis- 
ion of  the  past  revived.  And  as  Miss 
Lyster  says,  *'  Mrs.  Fane  and  her  daugh- 
ters, mamma  "(**  mother  "  was  not  in  fash- 
ion in  her  infancy),  the  old  lady  shakes 
hands  with  them  with  the  winning  sweet- 
ness of  manner  that  has  descended  to  her 
daughter.  But  as  Mrs.  Fane  observes 
the  peculiar,  childish,  unsteady  look  in  the 
eyes,  the  infantile  smile  on  the  lips,  and 
then  the  somewhat  over-elaborate  toilette 
for  the  time  of  day,  the  too  many  bows 
and  ribbons,  the  too  much  jewelry,  the 
over-elaborate  dressing  of  the  hair,  done 
in  the  evening  fashion  of  a  bygone  time, 
strikes  her  more  forcibly,  and  the  secret 
of  the  house  flashes  upon  her  —  the  old 
lady  is  of  weak  intellect.  Mrs.  Fane  for 
the  next  few  minutes  (remember  how 
much  more  quickly  thoughts  and  occur- 
ences pass  than  they  can  be  recorded) 
lives  in  an  exaggerated  form  that  dual 
existence  which  is  so  common  to  us  all. 
Her  mind  is  entirely  occupied  witH  the 
thought  of  the  danger  to  her  daughters, 
and  yet  it  works  mechanically,  like  a  ma- 
chine into  which  something  is  thrown,  on 
this  new  fact:  this  then  is  the  secret  of 
the  mysterious  mother;  this  the  reason 
for  the  old  lady's  strict  seclusion ;  this  the 
reason  of  her  daughter's  devoted  atten- 
tion ;  this  the  reason  for  the  choice  of 
this  house  with  its  secluded  compound  and 
high  brick  wall  and  single  gateway. 

And  it  was  so.    Some  sort  of  epileptic 
seizure,  developed  or  given  the  mastery  by 
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the  sodden  shock  of  her  husband's  death, 
had  gradually  weakened  Mrs.  Lyster*s 
powers.  She  had  then  come  to  need  her 
daughter's  constant  care ;  she  was  her  only 
child.  And  so  it  had  come  to  pass  that 
she  had  eaten  up  her  daughter's  life  — 
everything  lives  by  devouring  something 
else.  Those  terrible  caflons  in  western 
America  have  been  cut  out  by  the  action 
of  soft  drops  of  water.  What  terrible 
rifts  are  made  in  our  lives  by  the  action 
of  very  small  things  1  Kate  Lyster's  pre- 
cious life  had  been  worn  away  by  a  con- 
stant trickle  of  talk.  A  beauty,  Mrs. 
Lyster  still  retained  her  love  of  dress ;  a 
conversationalist,  she  is  now  an  incessant 
talker.  Making  her  husband's  death  the 
limit  of  her  own  life,  cutting  herself  o£F 
completely  from  intercourse  with  those 
about  her,  her  talk  was  entirely  about  the 
bygone  time.  Her  daughter  had  to  listen 
to  interminable  stories  about  dead  persons 
and  things  with  an  attention  that  must 
never  be  allowed  to  flag,  lest  her  mother 
should  reproach  her  with  want  of  interest, 
lest  she  should  wound  and  offend  her, 
spoil  her  pleasure.  That  dead  past  of  her 
mother's  had  eaten  up  her  own  living 
presenL  Then,  as  reason  lost  its  con- 
trolling power,  the  poor  lady  began  to  be 
governed  more  and  more  by  fancies.  She 
had  taken  up  that  fancy  that  she  would 
never  look  upon  any  English  face  except 
that  of  her  daughter  again,  and  so  she 
would  not  go  beyond  the  grounds  of  the 
house.  Then  she  had  taken  up  the  fancy 
that  she  could  not  step  out  of  doors,  for 
fear  the  sky  should  fall  on  her,  and  so  she 
never  left  the  house,  had  not  done  so  for 
the  past  four  years.  And,  like  all  people 
in  her  condition,  she  was  very  obstinate  in 
her  fancies,  was  not  to  be  reasoned  with 
—  that  of  course  not  —  or  persuaded  out 
of  them.  Miss  Lyster's  great  agitation  at 
the  present  moment  was  simply  due  to  the 
fact  that  she  did  not  know  how  she  should 
be  able  to  get  her  mother  out  of  the 
house. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 
THE     GODOWN. 

a  jt  ^2S  very  good  of  you  to  come  and 
see  us  at  this  hour  of  the  day,"  says  the 
old  lady  very  sweetly  to  Mrs.  Fane ; "  but 
you  must  have  found  it  terribly  hot  in  the 
son." 

"  Yes,"  says  Mrs.  Fane. 

'*  But  what  noise  is  that  in  the  road, 
Kitty  dear  ?  "  goes  on  the  old  lad}',  turn- 
ing to  her  daughter.  **  People  scream- 
ing and  shooting.    It  is  not  the   Holee 


time."    (The  Holee  is  the  Hindoo  satur- 
nalia.) 

"  Oh,  no,"  says  Miss  Lyster. 

"  Do  you  remember,  Kate,  how  fond  you 
used  to  be  when  a  little  girl,  before  you 
went  to  England  with  your  aunt  Maria  — 
poor  Maria  1  that  was  the  last  time  I  saw 
her — it  was  at  Allahabad  —  when  she 
came  out  again  she  went  to  Handa,  and 
died  there  of  fever — of  getting  those 
funny  sugar  sweetmeats,  horses  and  dogs, 
and  elephants,  and  the  parched  rice,  and 
having  an  illumination  of  ypur  own  at  the 
Holee  time  ?  And  how  the  native  officers 
used  to  come  and  throw  the  red  powder 
over  your  father  " 

And  then  she  comes  to  a  dead  stop; 
any  allusion  to  her  husband  makes  her 
pause. 

**  My  dear  mamma,  the  noise  you  hear," 
says  her  daughter  quickly,  "  is  that  of 
some  people  who  are  trying  to  break  open 
the  gate.  There  is  a  disturbance  in  the 
city.  The  people  are  going  about  doing 
mischief.  If  they  can  get  in  and  find  us 
here,  they  will  abuse  as  and  call  us  names 
—  and  may  hurt  us,  may  hurt  you  —  may 
laugh  at  you."  Her  saying  that  showed 
how  agitated  she  was. 

"  They  have  come  to  rob  the  house  ?  " 

"  Yes  —  yes  —  and  —  " 

"  I  had  to  run  out  of  our  house  once 
because  of  robbers  —  it  was  at  Ajmere. 
You  would  not  remember  thaty  Kate,  be- 
cause it  was  the  year  you  were  born.  I 
had  to  run  away  with  you  in  my  arms  —  in 
the  middle  of  the  night.  Ajmere  was  a 
terrible  place  for  dacoits.  They  used  to 
come  on  their  camels  and  rob  a  house  and 
then  disappear  —  take  the  things  away  on 
their  camels.  They  used  often  to  kill 
people.  They  broke  into  a  seth's  (bank- 
er's) house  there,  and  because  they  could 
not  get  the  gold  bangle  off  a  poor  little 
child's  wrist  they  cut  its  hand  ofiE.  It 
happened  when  we  were  there.  And  one 
night  when  I  was  all  alone  in  the  house 
the  ayah  rushed  in  and  said  the  dacoits 
were  outside  the  gate  on  their  camels; 
and  I  had  my  rings  on,  and  I  snatched  you 
up,  and  we  rushed  out  of  the  house  at  the 
back  and  went  and  hid  ourselves  in  a 
field.  And  they  robbed  the  house,  took 
away  all  our  silver  and  my  watch  and 
chain  and  your  father's  guns,  for  which  he 
was  more  sorry  than  for  anything  else. 
He  was  not  there,  he  was  away  at  Nu- 
seerabad  —  and  that  was  how  I  was  alone 
in  the  house." 

"  And  we  must  get  out  of  the  house  and 
hide  ourselves  now  as  you  did  then." 

**  But  you  know  I  cannot  go  out  of  the 
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house  now,  Kate.**  And  then  her  face, 
^hose  smiling  placidity  had  seemed  to 
them  so  strange  in  the  midst  of  their  agi- 
tation and  trouble,  begins  to  work. 

"  We  must,  dear;  it  is  only  a  step  to 
the  outhouses.  We  can  run  across  in  a 
second.  It  is  not  as  if  we  were  going  to 
remain  out  in  the  open.  It  is  only  from 
one  roof  to  another.** 

*'  It  does  not  matter  if  it  is  only  for  the 
hundredth  part  of  a  second,*'  savs  the 
poor  old  lady,  the  walking  image  of  a  past 
time,  her  face  beginning  to  work  still 
more.  *Mf  I  only  put  my  head  out  of 
doors,  the  —  **  (she  checks  herself  as 
she  glances  at  Mrs.  Fane) "  you  know  what 
will  happen.*' 

It  may  safely  be. said  that  Mrs.  Fane 
now  takes  a  much  deeper  interest  in  the 
poor  old  lady's  illness  than  she  had  done 
before. 

"  Only  to  the  godown,  dear.*' 

The  godown,  or  store-room,  stood  only 
a  few  yards  from  the  house,  along  the 
side  of  the  compound  facing  the  gateway. 

**  It  is  only  a  step  —  a  hop,  skip,  and  a 
jump.'* 

"  I  cannot  go  out  of  the  house !  I  can- 
not go  out  of  the  house !  **  the  poor  old 
lady  now  begins  almost  to  scream. 

**  For  my  sake,  dear,**  says  the  daugh- 
ter pleadingly. 

"  I  cannot  1  I  cannot !  **  says  the  moth- 
er, still  more  vehemently. 

"  You  must  come,  dear,  because  Mrs. 
Fane  and  her  daughters  are  here.  You 
would  not  have  anything  happen  to  them 
in  our  house  ?  *' 

•*Of  course  not,  my  dear;  most  cer- 
tainly not.  You  go  with  them,  Kate ;  I 
can  remain  in  the  house  by  myself." 

"  How  can  you  ?  They  will  injure  you 
—  hurt  you  —  annoy  you." 
^  Mrs.  Fane  does  not  view  the  old  lady's 
weakness  with  the  same  tenderness  that 
her  daughter  docs.  She  thinks  that  she 
could  overcome  it  if  she  would  only  try  — 
**  make  an  effort,"  that  effort  which  is  so 
much  easier  to  recommend  than  make, 
which  seems  so  easy  in  the  case  of  others, 
so  difficult  in  our  own.  At  all  events,  this 
is  not  the  time  for  gentle  dealing. 

*'  Do  you  not  see,  madam,  that  by  giving 
way  to  this  foolish  fancy  of  yours  — how 
can  the  heavens  fall  ?  —  you  may  cause  us 
to  lose  our  lives;  that  by  this  delay  you 
are  exposing  your  daughter,  my  daughters, 
to  the  most  frightful  risk?" 

She  speaks  in  a  stern  tone  of  voice.  At 
the  mere  sound  of  it  the  poor  afflicted  lady 
had  shrunk  back  a  little. 

"  Oh,  you  must  not  speak  harshly  to 


her,*'  says  her  daughter  to  Mrs.  Fane,  id  a 
low,  quick  whisper.  **  She  must  not  be 
thwarted ;  it  may  bring  on  a  fit." 

Shft  was  quoting.  How  many  years 
ago  was  it  that  the  doctor  had  said,  '*She 
must  not  be  thwarted  ;  it  may  bring  on  a 
fit"?  In  the  interval  between  lay  the 
vanished  and  sacrificed  prime  of  her  life. 
A  few  words  which  we  can  so  easily  utter 
may  represent  the  misery  of  years  in  the 
life  of  another.  Mrs.  Fane  hears  the 
words  with  an  angry  impatience.  But  to 
Miss  Lyster  they  represent  the  haunting 
horror  of  years ;  this  has  been  the  terror 
that  has  weighed  upon  her  for  years,  that 
her  mother  should  have  a  sudden  seizuirc, 
brought  on  perhaps  by  some  unavoidable 
opposition  to  her  wishes,  her  whims  and 
fancies,  and  should  die  in  it. 

"  It  is  for  your  own  sakes  that  I  cannot 
go  out  with  you,"  says  the  old  lady,  reply- 
ing to  Mrs.  Fane. 

"  For  our  own  sakes  ?  **  says  Mrs.  Fane 
impatiently. 

"Yes,  for  your  own  sakes.  You  don't 
know  it,  but  if  I  were  to  go  out  of  doors 
with  you  the  sky  would  fall,  and  then  we 
should  all  be  killed.  1  do  not  want  you  to 
be  killed.  It  would  be  my  doing  —  it 
would  be  murder,'* 

Mrs.  Fane  feels  as  if  she  were  distracted. 
What  is  to  be  done  ?  They  cannot  leave 
Mrs.  Lyster  in  the  house  by  herself,  and 
it  appears  as  if  they  shall  not  be  able  to 
get  her  out  of  it.  And  the  crowd  may  soon 
be  surging  up  to  the  house.  It  is  mad- 
dening, thinks  Mrs.  Fane  as  she  glances 
at  her  daughters. 

The  description  of  Mrs.  Lyster*s  ap- 
pearance and.condition,  which  was  neces- 
sary, or  seemed  necessary,  has  caused 
her  entrance  into  the  room  to  seem  far 
back.  But  between  it  and  the  present 
moment  but  a  brief  interval  has  elapsed, 
and  yet  even  in  that  brief  interval  the 
noise  of  the  shouting  has  increased. 

"Another  crowd  has  come  and  joined 
the  other  one,"  said  one  servant,  an  eager- 
eyed  young  fellow,  to  whom  all  this  seems 
li  ke  a  play  or  spectacle,  who  had  just  come 
in  from  without,  to  the  fellow-servant  by 
whose  side  he  had  placed  himself. 

And  now  there  comes  a  sudden  crash, 
and  the  character  of  the  noise  h:*  * 
changed ;  the  shrill  yelling  and  howli  ^ 
of  the  crowd  is  accompanied  by  a  he?*^' 
thud,  as  the  continuous  rattle  of  muskp  ]^ 
may  be  accompanied  by  the  discharge -J., 
a  heavy  gun,  with  its  deeper  roar,  in  slower 
sequence. 

"They  have  brought  a  beam,"  says  iSVe 
same  young  fellow,  who  has  run  out  a^* 
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run  10  again,  eagerly  to  Ruheem  Buksh, 
the  old  khaasaman,  by  whose  side  he  has 
now  placed  himself.  "They  will  soon 
break  the  gate  in  now.'*  He  wonders  What 
inrill  happen  then.  J* 

'*  You  must  not  remain  here  talking  any 
longer,"  says  the  old  man  to  Miss  Lyster; 
**  you  must  get  into  hiding  at  once." 

**  1  cannot  persuade  the  '  big  lady ' " 
—  meaning  her  mother  —  "to  leave  the 
house." 

"Then  she  must  be  made  to,"  says  the 
old  man.  "  You  catch  her  left  arm,  Tulsi  " 
(to  the  young  servarit),  and,  stepping  for- 
ward, he  seizes  the  old  lady  by  the  right 
arm,  and  the  two  men  run  her  out  of  the 
room  and  across  the  verandah,  and  then 
across  the  few  yards  of  the  open  to  the 
door  of  the  godown,  and  put  her  in  — the 
others,  her  daughter  and  Mrs.  Fane  and 
lier  daughters  rush  in  close  behind  her. 
Mrs.  Lyster  was  as  it  were  hurried  o£E  her 
legs.  She  had  been  run  across  the  open, 
had  passed  from  under  the  inimical  sky 
to  under  the  friendly  roof  before  she  had 
even  time  to  scream.  She  was  so  slight 
and  slender  that  they  had  no  difficulty  in 
hurrying  her  along;  her  weight  afforded 
no  fmpediment.  But,  over  and  above  all 
this,  the  extraordinary  circumstance  of 
their  daring  to  touch  her,  to  lay  their 
hands,  their  black  hands,  upon  her,  had 
paralyzed  her.  She  was  so  overpowered 
for  the  moment  that  she  passed  beneath 
the  open  sky  without  her  hallucination 
having  had  time  to  act  upon  her;  other- 
wise it  might  have  endowed  her  with  that 
terrible  epileptic  strength  against  which 
the  two  men  would  not  have  been  able  to 
cope. 

The  godown  was  a  long,  narrow,  earthen- 
floored  room.  It  had  one  window  in  the 
end  looking  towards  the  house,  to  which 
there  were  no  shutters,  only  wooden  bars 
across  it,  and  one  doorway,  the  one  they 
had  gone  in  by,  the  door  of  which  was 
wanting:*  probably  for  the  reason  that 
nothing  of  any  value  had  been  kept  in  the 
place  for  a  long  time  back  ;  there  were 
now  in  it  only  some  old  deal  cases  and 
some  bundles  of  firewood. 

The  old  servant  who  has  accompanied 
Mrs.  Fane  looks  at  this  open  doorway 
with  a  troubled  face. 

f  ."  They  are  not  safe  in  there,"  he  says 
ta^  Mrs.  Lyster's  old  khansaman. 
p^*'They  can  hide  themselves  in  the  far 
>^>.-'ner  behind  the  firewood  ;  it  is  dark 
there.  And  if  any  one  comes  up  to  the 
doorway  he  will  see  at  once  that  there  is 
TO  need  for  him  to  go  in,  that  there  is 
nothing  there  for  him  to  take." 


"They  may  go  rummaging  about  the 
place  —  and  those  white  dresses  are  so 
easily  seen ;  and  there  are  five  of  them. 
It  would  be  better  to  get  the  ladies  down 
to  the  farther  offices." 

"  We  could  not  get  my  mistress  there  — 
never.  The  demon  would  get  hold  of  her, 
work  within  her,  and  she  would  fall  on  the 
ground  and  roll  about  and  tear  herself,  and 
we  should  not  be  able  to  move  her." 

In  India  almost  every  disease  is  still 
held  due  to  some  malign,  supernatural 
agency ;  men  are  there  still  possessed  of 
devils. 

"  Otherwise  it  would  have  been  an  ex- 
cellent thing  to  have  got  them  down  to  my 
house.  They  would  have  been  quite  safe 
within  it.  My  wife  is  2,  purda  naskin^^ 
(sitter  behind  the  curtain). 

In  England  we  are  apt  to  have  only  one 
idea  in  reference  to  this  sitting-behind-the* 
veil,  this  "zenana  system"  of  the  East  — 
that  it  is  a  cruel  tyranny,  a  horrid  confine- 
ment, inflicted  on  the  women  by  the  men. 
We  are  not  aware  that  the  women  them- 
selves have  a  great  pride  and  pleasure  in 
it,  regard  it  as  an  honor  and  a  distinction, 
a  mark  of  social  position,  of  separation 
from  the  common  herd,  of  delicacy  and 
refinement,  of  ladyhood.  Great  as  the 
difference  between  the  two  may  seem, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  taking  the  veil 
in  the  Catholic  Church  was  derived  from 
this  domestic  custom  of  the  East  —  from 
the  taking  of  the  veil,  the  sitting  behind 
the  curtain,  of  the  girls  of  the  better  class 
when  they  had  passed  out  of  childhood  and 
arrived  at  their  early  womanhood ;  in  both 
cases  the  veil  is  the  symbol  of  superior 
purity,  of  segregation.  To  become purda 
nashin  is  an  object  of  ambition,  of  choice. 
When  a  man  has  risen  in  the  world  his 
wife  will  set  up  her  purdah,  as  with  us  in 
a  similar  case  she  would  set  up  her  car« 
riage.  When  Ruheem  Buksh  had  been 
only  a  poor  khidmutgar,  his  first  wife, 
having  to  do  all  the  marketing  and  perform 
all  the  domestic  duties,  had  used  the  veil 
only  to  the  same  extent  as  the  wife  of  any 
other  servant  in  the  compound  ;  but  now 
that  he  was  a  khansaman,  a  man  of  means, 
and  could  keep  a  little  servant-girl,  his 
second  young  wife  was  a  pur  da  nashin; 
a  peculiar  sanctity  now  attaches  to  her 
person  and  her  chamber  —  that  was  now 
sacred  ground,  safe  from  all  intrusion;  no 
man  dare  set  foot  in  it.  That  was  why 
the  old  khansaman  said  that  the  ladies 
would  be  quite  safe  if  they  could  only 
enter  it. 

Then  a  bright  idea  comes  into  Mrs. 
Fane*s  servant's  head :   "  Why  not  pre- 
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tend  that  this  is  your  house  —  that  the 

Ceople  of  3rour  household  *'  (it  would  have 
een  held  indelicate  for  him  to  say  **your 
wife  **)  *'are  within  —  why  not  hang  up  a 
curtain  to  this  door?  " 

<«  Good  —  well  thought  of  I  It  shall  be 
done.*'  And  the  old  man  hurries  away, 
and  then  soon  comes  back  asain  in  com- 
pany of  another  servant  who  helps  him  to 
carry  a  charpoy,  one  of  the  common,  rude, 
light  bedsteads,  on  which  he  has  thrown  a 
purdah  or  curtain.  The  curtain  is  soon 
hung  up  before  the  doorway  and  the  bed- 
stead placed  across  it,  and  the  two  old  men 

—  the  old  khansaman  and  Mrs.  Fane's 
bearer—  place  themselves  upon  it. 

In  the  mean  time  the  stout  gate  still 
continues  to  resist  the  pushing  and  ham- 
mering brought  to  bear  upon  it.  It  is 
creaking  and  bending,  and  some  of  the 
planks  have  started,  and  the  central  chain 
has  given  way ;  but  the  bolt  at  the  bottom, 
a  thick  iron  rod  dropping  into  a  socket  in 
a  slab  of  stone,  still  holds  good  and  pre- 
vents the  gate  from  being  thrust  open. 

"  We  shall  not  be  able  to  effect  an  en- 
trance in  this  way  for  hours,*'  cries  a  man 
in  the  crowd,  impatient  for  the  plunder. 
**  Hoist  me  up  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  and 
I  will  dropdown  on  the  inside  and  draw 
up  that  incestuous  bottom  bolt." 

So  said,  so  done. 

**  Keep  back  from  the  gate  until  I  open 
it  for  you,"  the  man  had  said  before  being 
hoisted  on  to  the  wall.  **If  you  keep 
pushing  at  it  you  will  knock  me  down." 

There  is  a  sudden  silence,  all  the  deeper 
because  of  the  preceding  din  and  clamor 

—  because  of  the  preceding  rattling  and 
crashing,  and  resonance  and  reverbera- 
tion. The  fast-beating  hearts  of  the  En- 
glish women,  cowering  down  in  the  dust 
behind  the  brushwood  in  that  far-distant, 
stifling  corner,  now  stand  still.  What 
may  this  silence  forbode  ?  Can  the  crowd 
have  moved  away?  Have  some  guardians 
of  law  and  order  appeared  upon  the  scene  ? 
That  hope  is  soon  extinguished.  The 
gate  has  been  pushed  open  and  the  crowd 
heaves  into  the  enclosure  with  a  sudden 
terrible  yell.  The  hearts  of  the  English 
women  contract  with  a  sickening  spasm. 
The  pressure  from  behind  carries  the  fore- 
most men  of  the  crowd  right  up  to  their  hid- 
ing-place, which,  as  has  been  said,  stands 
directly  facing  the  gateway.  But  soon  the 
crowd  is  moving  across  the  enclosure  in 
the  form  of  a  quadrant,  one  end  of  which 
rests  on  the  gateway  and  the  other  on  the 
front  of  the  house,  which  stands  at  right 
angles  to  the  wall  in  which  the  gateway  is 
situated.    This  stream  soon  swells  and 


I  widens  and  loses  its  form ;  the  crowd  has 
passed  in  at  the  gateway,  and  the  space 
in  front  of  the  house  is  inundated  with 
human  beings.  And  now  there  is  a  hid- 
eous commingling  of  sounds,  of  the  shout- 
ing of  men  and  the  shrill  yelling  of  women 
and  boys,  of  shrieks  and  calls  and  cries, 
of  fierce  objurgation  and  contention,  of 
the  upsetting  and  breaking  of  furniture, 
the  smashing  of  crockery  and  glass. 
These  are  awful  moments  to  those  in  hid- 
ing in  the  godown.  They  are  moments  of 
agoay,  like  those  of  one  struggling  in  the 
water  for  his  life  and  having  the  noise  of 
the  breakers  in  his  ears.  When  they  had 
first  settled  themselves  down  in  that 
stifling 'corner  they  had  thought  of  the  ter- 
rible heat  —  it  had  been  like  stepping  into 
a  fiery  furnace.  But  now,  when  the  awful 
clamor,  the  sound  of  the  rushing  feet,  the 
shouting  just  without  that  open  doorway, 
guarded  only  by  a  curtain,  close  outside 
the  shutterless  window,  informs  them  that 
the  place  is  in  possession  of  the  mob,  they 
lose  all  consciousness  of  anything  else  in 
an  overpowering  rush  of  fear;  for  some 
moments  they  have  lost  their  senses  in  a 
swoon  of  terror  —  all  but  Mrs.  Lyster. 

*'  My  dear  Kate,  I  am  very  glad  that  we 
got  in  here  from  under  the  sky ;  but  why 
should  we  sit  in  this  corner?  You  know 
there  is  always  danger  of  snakes  in  these 
corners.  You  ought  not  even  to  put  your 
hand  into  a  corner;  it  is  always  danger- 
ous. When  we  were  at  Dinapore  we  had 
such  a  nice  young  lad  as  under-bearer,  and 
he  went  into  a  godown  like  this  one  to  get 
something,  and  it  was  lying  in  a  corner,  I 
suppose  like  this  one,  behind  some  boxes, 
and  instead  of  moving  the  boxes  away 
first,  as  he  should  have  done,  he  put  his 
hand  down  behind  them,  and  a  cobra  bit 
him  on  the  finger  and  he  was  dead  in  a 
few  hours,  poor  boy,"  says  the  old  lady. 

But  the  moments,  the  first  terrible  mo- 
ments have  gone  by,  and  no  one  has 
entered  their  place  of  refuge ;  it  is  evident 
that  the  attention  of  the  people  is  concen- 
trated on  the  house.  It  is  the  first  shock 
of  danger  or  misfortune  that  overpowers  ; 
then  the  lost  senses  come  back,  the  mind 
recovers  its  power  of  action.  It  Is  the 
first  entry  on  a  novel  situation  that  con- 
fuses ;  then  comes  the  sense  of  familiarity 
—  and  it  is  curious  how  soon  the  sense  of 
familiarity  may  arise  even  in  circuit 
stances  of  very  great  danger.  But,  apart 
from  this,  Mrs.  Fane  has  blue  blood  in  her 
veins  —  comes  of  a  proud,  spirited  race, 
with  whom  the  way  of  the  lion  and  not  the 
way  of  the  ostrich  was  the  way  of  meeting 
danger.    They  were  courageous  without 
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thinking,  bat  they  also  held  that  cow- 
ardice was  not  only  shameful  but  foolish  ; 
that  courag^e  was  wisdom,  best  conduced 
to  your  own  safety ;  the  path  of  honor  was 
the  path  of  safety ;  the  coward  only  pro- 
voked and  invited  the  danger  he  wished 
to  avoid  —  his  legs  lost  the  power  of  run- 
ning away;  never  give  in;  fight  it  out; 
keep  the  seeing  eye,  the  steady  heart,  the 
thinking  head,  the  striking  arm  to  the 
very  last.  This  danger  weighs  on  her  so 
terribly  because  of  her  daughters.  But 
this  crouching  down  is  irksome  to  her 
proud  spirit.  She  must  see  what  is  going 
on.  So  she  steps  from  the  corner  and 
walks  to  the  barred  window  at  the  end  of 
the  room.  She  places  herself  on  one  side 
of  it.  The  hanging  up  of  the  curtain  to 
the  doorway  has  had  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  making  it  very  dark  in  the  room 

—  any  one  standing  out  in  the  dazzling 
sunshine  at  some  distance  from  the 
window  could  not  see  anything  through 
it. 

It  is  a  strange  and  terrible  sight.  The 
bamboo  screens  have  been  torn  down  from 
the  front  of  the  verandah,  from  the  manv 
outer  doorways,  and  the  doors  so  jeal- 
ously closed  to  keep  out  the  heat  have  all 
been  thrown  wide  open  ;  the  curtained, 
closed,  homelike,  secure  look  of  the  place 
is  gone;  it  looks  unclothed,  its  sanctity 
fled ;  it  is  being  profaned,  violated  ;  rude 
feet  intrude  into  what  a  few  moments 
before  was  a  sanctuary.  An  Indian  home, 
with  its  numerous  doorways  and  rooms 
opening  into  one  another,  lends  itself  to 
plunder,  to  the  speedy  removal  of  all  that 
is  in  it.  And  as  the  crowd  of  marauders 
swarm  upon  the  house  as  thickly  as  a 
flight  of  locusts  upon  a  tree,  so  do  they 
clear  it  as  quickly  and  completely  as  the 
locusts  clear  the  tree  of  its  foliage  and 
leave  the  branches  bare.  The  people,  the 
men  and  women,  and  the  boys  and  girls, 
and  the  little  children,  are  making  away 
as  fast  as  they  can  with  what  they  have 
been  able  to  get  hold  of.  Most  of  the 
men  have  only  their  caps  or  turbans  on 
their  heads,  their  loin*c]oths  round  their, 
loins ;  how  their  dark  bodies  glisten  with 
the  abundant  moisture  I  Right  opposite 
to  the  window  are  the  two  doorways  lead- 
ing into  the  drawing-room,  whose  rarely 
valuable  and  artistic  adornment  had  so 
taken  Beatrice  and  Lilian  Fane  by  sur- 
prise a  few,  fifteen  or  twenty,  minutes  ago 

—  and  from  these  Mrs.  Fane  sees  the 
three-quarter  naked  men,  the  women 
whose  thrown-back  sheets  give  to  view  the 
whole  expanse  between  the  top  line  of  the 
petticoat  and  the  bottom  line  of  the  bodice 


—  thev  are  within  fifteen  yards  of  her  — 
pour  forth  with  its  beautiful  contents  in 
their  dirty,  naked  arms.  Costlv  vases  are 
being  carried  away  in  grimy  nands  that 
have  probably  never  held  anything  but  an 
earthen  pipkin  before.  A  boy  is  dragging 
away  through  the  dust  a  valuable  carpet 
that  he  cannot  carry.  Beautiful  shawls 
are  clasped  under  reeking  armpits.  There 
is  the  sound  of  destruction  within  the 
apartment;  a  picture  comes  skimming 
out  of  one  of  the  doorways  and  lies  there 
in  the  dust. 

Mrs.  Fane  can  see  the  dark,  excited 
faces.  It  is  strange  to  have  them  so  near 
her.  She  notes,  with  a  feeling  of  satis- 
faction, how  intent  the  crowd  is  upon  its 
work.  It  seems  to  have  no  thought  of 
any  other  part  of  the  premises  than  the 
dwelling-place  —  and  the  gateway.  No 
oAe  approaches  thegodown  ;  no  one  seems 
even  to  look  towards  it.  There  is  of 
course  a  great  deal  in  the  house  which  the 
plunderers  cannot  or  do  not  care  to  carry 
away  —  difference  of  habit  rendering 
them  of  no  use  to  themselves  and  their 
fellow-countrymen — especially  at  such  a 
moment  as*this.  To-morrow  the  place  will 
be  completelv  cleared  out.  To-morrow  the 
furniture-makers  and  furniture-dealers  will 
come  and  remove  the  tables,  and  sofas,  and 
such  like  things  to  their  workshops  and 
warehouses.  To-morrow  no  man  will  be 
afraid  to  have  an  English  article,  such  as  an 
easy-chair,  standing  conspicuous  in  front 
of  his  miserable  little  hut.  But  just  now 
the  object  is  to  get  possession  of  the 
things  that  can  be  easily  carried  away  and 
easily  concealed  —  to  get  hold  of  them  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  get  away  with 
them  as  quickly  as  possible.  Mrs.  Fane 
notes,  again  with  satisfaction,  how  fast  the 
crowd  is  thinning.  Soon  there  are  but  a 
few  people  left  about  the  house.  Then 
Mrs.  Fane  gives  a  start.  A  horseman 
dashes  in  at  the  open  gateway  and  pulls 
up  his  foaming  steed  close  in  front  of  the 
godown.  She  knows  that  French-grey 
uniform  very  well.  He  waves  his  bloody 
sword  in  the  air  and  shouts  out :  "  Where 
are  those  Christian  dogs?  Bring  them  out 
that  1  may  slay  them." 

"There  are  none  here,"  says  the  old 
khansaman  seated  on  the  bedstead  in 
front  of  the  doorway. 

**  Where  have  they  gone  to  ?  " 

•«  To  the  Jumoo  Gate." 

"  Then  I  may  find  them  on  the  road," 
and  the  young  fellow  turns  his  horse  round 
and  dashes  away  again. 

**  What  I  "  says  a  man  from  a  neighbor- 
ing bazaar  who  knows  the  premises  well, 
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to  the  old  khaosaman  —  "  what !  have  you 
made  this  godown  your  home  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replies  the  old  man  auietly. 

** Since  when?*' says  the  fellow,  glanc- 
iDg  suspiciously  at  the  curtain. 

**  Oh,  since  a  few  days  ago." 

"  A  few  days  ago  I  I  was  here  yester- 
day evening,  and  you  were  in  the  old  place 
then." 

"  You  mind  your  own  business,  and 
look  out  for  yourself,  you  thieving  scoun- 
drel, for  here  are  some  of  the  Grenadiers 
from  the  cantonment." 

And  it  was  even  so.  A  corporars 
guard  of  the  Grenadiers  is  at  this  moment 
marching  in  through  the  gateway. 

"You  have  come  to  take  the  ladies 
away?"  cries  the  old  man,  jumping  up 
and  running  towards  them. 

"Yes,"  says  the  corporal  in  charge. 

"  God  be  praised  !  "  cries  the  old  mad ; 
and,  running  back,  he  pushes  aside  the 
curtain  and  calls  to  those  within. 

"  Come  out  1  come  out  1  A  guard  of 
sepoys  has  come  to  take  you  away." 

Mrs.  Fane's  heart  gives  a  leap  of  joy 
that  is  almost  painful.  She  and  her  daugh- 
ters are  soon  at  the  door.  The  heat  and 
the  glare  without  are  terrible.  But  they 
step  out  into  them  with  a  feeling  of  de- 
light. The  open  air  which  they  would 
have  so  dreaded  yesterday  is  must  wel- 
come to  them  now.  They  have  escaped 
from  the  gin,  the  net ;  they  have  come  out 
of  the  jaws  oi  death. 

"  But  you  «f«j/  come  out,  madam,"  the 
old  khansaman  is  heard  exclaiming  plead 
ingly.    "  You  cannot  remain  here  forever." 

*•  I  fftus^  remain  here  forever  now,"  re- 
plies the  old  lady.  "I  must  remain  here 
now  until  I  die. 

"  The  house  has  been  plundered,  moth- 
er, and  we  must  go  away  from  it  for  a 
time,  dear;  and  we  have  no  time  to  lose. 
Come  out,  dear  ! "  her  daughter  is  heard 
exclaiming  coaxingly. 

"  But  I  cannot." 

"  If  you  remain  I  must  remain  with  you, 
and  we  shall  both  be  killed." 

"  Perhaps  not.  But  if  I  were  to  step 
out  to  you  now"  —  she  was  standing  just 
within  the  doorway  and  her  daughter  and 
the  khansaman  just  without  —  "  we  should 
both  most  certainly  be  killed.  I  could  not 
doit." 

"  This  is  very  strange,"  says  the  corporal 
of  the  guard,  who  has  stepped  up  to  the 
doorway.  "Are  not  you,  madam"  — ad- 
dressing Mrs.  Lyster  —  "the  wife  of  the 
colonel  sahib  who  commanded  the  31st 
regiment,  the  Gt//is  ki  pultun'  (Gillies' 
regiment)?" 


EIGHT  DAYS. 


"  Yes,"  says  Mrs.  Lyster,  starting  aod 
trembling. 

"  You  remember  the  Soubahaar  Bhow- 
anny  Singh  ?  " 

"  Of  course  —  of  course  " 

"  I  am  his  son.  I  was  first  in  the  same 
regiment,  though  I  am  now  in  the  Grena- 
diers. My  name  is  Heera  Lall.  I  used 
to  go  with  the  Soubahdar  Bhowanny 
Singh,  my  father,  very  often  to;  -ur  house, 
and  the  colonel  sahib  and  yourself  showed 
me  great  kindness  and  favor." 

The  Soubahdar  Bhowanny  Singh  I  My 
poor  husband  liked  him  very  much  —  ana 
you  are  his  son  ?  "  and  she  st  *"  out  and 
looks  at  him  and  bursts  into  te;.  >.. 

"  I  have  been  sent  to  bring  you  to 
the  Jumoo  Gate.  We  must  not  delay. 
Strange,  most  strange,  that  I  should  be 
the  means  of  saving  your  life  —  that  it 
should  be  so  written  in  the  book  of  fate! 
It  is  in  return  for  your  kindness  to  me." 

The  party  moves  off,  the  afflicted  old 
lady  prattling  away  to  the  naik.  This 
present  present  is  very  present  to  the 
others,  the  dead  and  gone  past  more  pres- 
ent to  her.  As  they  move  away  Miss 
Lyster  glances  towards  the  house.  She 
should  like  to  run  in  and  bring  away  those 
bundles  of  letters  which  hold  the  only  me- 
morial of  the  lost  looks  and  words  01  love 
—  of  that  precious  love  which  had  to  be 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  filial  piety.  But 
after  aH  they  are  safe  enough  where  they 
are.  They  are  not  likely  to  be  carried 
away.  They  are  more  precious  than  gems 
to  her,  but  to  no  one  else.  And  the  wave 
of  destruction  has  passed ;  the  burst  of 
lawlessness  is  over.  The  arrival  of  these 
sepoys  shows  that  peace  and  order  are 
about  to  resume  their  sway.  They  will 
be  back  in  the  house  in  the  evening. 

The  road  to  the  Jumoo  Gate  now  lies 
safe  and  open.  The  news  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Grenadiers  has  had  its  effect.  The 
five  Englishwomen  have  soon  reached  the 
gate.  They  pass  in  through  the  wicket. 
Their  hearts  jump  for  joy.  Sweet  is  se- 
curity, delightful  the  sense  of  escape  from 
danger.  How  rapturous  the  feel^  of  the 
firm  land  after  that  of  the  unsustaining, 
engulfing  water  I  William  Hay  runs  for- 
ward to  meet  them.  Imagine  the  rapture 
of  that  meeting.  He  clasps  Beatrice  by 
the  hand  ;  how  fervent  his  "  Thank  God  1 " 
Lilian^s  youthful  spirits  recover  them- 
selves with  a  bound.  She  feels  inclined 
to  skip  and  laugh.  Her  bright  blue  eyes 
go  roving  around.  They  come  to  a  stand 
on  some  ladies'  dresses  lying  there  on 
the  ground.  What !  surely  she  knows  the 
pattern  ?    Yes  —  they  are  her  sister's  and 
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ber  ow****  there  arc  oo  others  like  them  ia 
the  sta^iua  —  they  were  a  novelty  even  in 
England!.  Beatrice  and  William  Hay  and 
her  mother  are  entirely  occupied  with 
one  another.  Mrs.  Fane  has  some  eager 
questions  to  ask.  She,  Lilian,  will  bring 
up  one  of^the  dresses  and  surprise  Bea- 
trice. She  moves  towards  them  quietly 
and  unoerreived  —  they  are  not  very  far 
off.  She  i  fts  one  up.  She  stands  there 
holding  it  in  her  hand,  transfixed,  horror- 
stricken.  She  has  uncovered  the  bodies 
of  young  Walton  and  young  Hill,  lying 
there  so  tembly  close  together,  lying  there 
side  by  t  1  in  the  deep,  sound  sleep  of 
death,  as  *\ney  had  lain  side  by  side  that 
morning  in  the  deep,  sound  sleep  of  youth- 
fulness  and  perfect  health  —  chums  still. 
She  is  gazing  down  on  the  face,  the 
ghastly  face,  of  her  poor  boy-lover  —  the 
rigid  face  she  had  always  seen  so  ani- 
mated, so  full  of  mirth  and  gaiety;^  her 
horrified  eyes  are  riveted  on  those  fixed, 
wide-open,  upturned,  glazed,  unlooking 
eyes  which  she  had  last  seen  so  full  of 
boyish  tenderness,  so  full  of  pleading,  of 
a  boyish  gravity  that  would  have  seemed 
so  ludicrous  to  an  older  looker-on ;  there 
is  nothing  ludicrous  in  them  now.  And 
then  she  throws  the  dress  back  with  a 
shriek.  Then  William  Hay,  seeing  what 
has  happened,  hurries  to  the  spot,  and 
quickly  readjusting  the  dress  —  how  the 
poor,  fond,  dead  boy  would  have  trembled 
at  the  touch  of  it  a  few  hours  before 
(strange  that  it  should  come  to  form  his 
winding  sheet}! —  takes  Lilian  by  the  arm 
and  leads  her  trembling  and  sobbing  away, 
hurries  them  all  away  from  the  spot,  and 
conducts  them  up  to  his  quarters. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
SHUT  UP  IN  THE  AFRICAN  FOREST. 

If  j^ou  take  a  straight  line  between 
Yambuya  on  the  Aruimi,  and  Kavallis  on 
the  Albert  Nyanza,  divide  that  line  into 
five  portions  and  measure  off  four  of 
these  from  the  Yambuya  end,  you  will 
have  arrived  at  the  approximate  locality 
of  Fort  Bodo. 

The  objects  of  this  fort  or  station,  in 
connection  with  the  £min  Pasha  relief 
expedition,  are  probably  well  known  to 
most  of  those  who  will  read  this  article. 
It  will,  I  think,  suffice  it  to  say  that  every 
conceivable  art  known  to  white  man  or 
black,  that  could  be  adapted  to  the  cir- 
cumstances, was  employed  in  making  it 
as  strons  as  it  could  be. 


The  position  of  our  home  of  eight 
months  was  long.  29^  27^  £.,  lat.  1^  20' 
N.;  its  height  thirty-five  hundred  feet 
above  ^the  sea. 

The  native  name  of  the  village  and 
surrounding  district  is  Ibwiri.  But  to 
arrive  at  the  names  of  the  numerous 
tribes  around  us  would  seem  a  hopeless 
job.  Each  collection  of  villages  in  this 
part  of  the  forest  belongs  to  a  sultan  or 
chief,  whose  rule  is  despotic.  In  the 
course  of  one  good  day^s  march  you  will 
find  two  different  languages.  Thus,  if  you 
were  to  start  on  a  Monday  morning  from  a 
certain  place  whose  people  spoke  a  cer- 
tain language,  you  would  camp  that  night 
perhaps  at  a  village  whose  people  could 
barely  talk  intelligibly  with  those  you  had 
left  in  the  morning,  and  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing you  would  find  yourself  amongst  others 
to  whom  the  language  of  Monday  morn- 
ing meant  nothing.  The  people  of  each 
of  these  central  villages  called  themselves 
tribes.  The  nearest  term  for  the  people 
who  originally  resided  at  or  near  the  fort 
would  be  Wasongora. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  1888,  I  found  my- 
self back  in  Fort  Bodo,  wearied  and  worn 
down  to  a  skeleton  with  the  march  through 
the  forest  to  and  from  Ugarrowas  station, 
two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  west  of 
the  fort.  It  was  on  the  22nd  of  Decem- 
ber, just  eight  months  later,  that  we  set 
fire  to  and  destroyed  our  home  in  the  for- 
est. 

To  make  this  little  account  of  our  expe- 
riences of  life  in  this  fort  in  the  forest  in* 
telligible,  some  description  of  its  internal 
structure  must  be  given. 

The  general  form  of  the  fort  was  as  that 
of  a  tortoise,  so  placed  as  to  command  the 
ground  on  every  side.  Two  high  towers 
at  the  north-west  and  south-east  corners 
or  angles  gave  extra  command,  and  en- 
abled sentries  to  look  down  upon  the 
standing  crops  of  corn,  etc.,  on  all  sides. 
Two  other  towers,  with  platforms  eleven 
feet  high,  gave  fiank  defence  to  the  north 
and  sou'.h  faces.  Whatever  dead  ground 
there  might  be  was  rendered  useless  to  an 
attacking  party  by  means  of  stakes,  etc., 
cunningly  concealed  after  the  fashion  of  the 
natives  of  the  country  to  the  west  of  us. 

We  had  inside  the  boma,  or  stockade, 
four  large  clay  houses  as  quarters  for  the 
Europeans;  cook-houses,  granaries,  a 
magazine  and  storehouse,  and  one  house 
for  our  head  man  (a  black).  The  two 
granaries  together  had  a  capacity  of  eleven 
tons,  and  were  raised  twelve  feet  ofiE  the 
ground,  to  secure  them  from  rats  and 
other  thieves. 
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A  circle  of  two  hundred  and  eighty 
yards  radius,  described  with  the  flagstaff 
of  the  fort  as  centre,  would  just  about  cut 
the  edge  of  the  forest  on  all  sides.  Thus 
we  had  a  clearing  of  about  eleven  acres 
with  the  fort  as  centre,  situated  in  the 
depths  of  this  enormous  forest.  To  the 
east  lay  the  nearest  open  country,  five 
good  hard  marches. 

To  the  west,  forest  down  to  the  banks 
of  the  Congo,  six  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
distant. 

To  the  south,  forest  for  three  months' 
march ;  and  to  the  north  I  doubt  if  any 
one  can  tell  its  limit  —  at  least  two  hun- 
dred miles. 

Try  then  to  realize  our  position.  It 
seemed  to  us  as  if  we  were  in  a  difiEerent 
world  from  that  in  which  we  had  lived 
most  of  our  lives. 

There  was  nothing  in  common  with  our 
existence  and  that  of  people  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  except,  perhaps,  our 
own  natures.  Every  single  article  of  food 
that  we  ate  was  to  be  planted,  reaped, 
and  gathered  within  five  hundred  yards  of 
our  houses  —  fuel,  water,  clay  and  leaves 
for  houses,  poles,  ropes,  everything  neces- 
sary for  our  daily  life  was  found  in  the 
same  small  circle. 

Waiting  for  your  dinner  at  home  is  not, 
I  think,  generally  considered  a  lively  pas- 
time ;  but  to  plant  your  crops,  weed  them, 
reap  and  gather  them,  and  not  till  then  get 
your  dinner  is  decidedly  unpleasant.  It 
is  calculated  though  to  give  you  an  appe- 
tite for  your  dinner  when  it  does  come. 

Luckily  for  us  there  were  the  native 
banana  plantations  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  fort  to  draw  on,  and  our  diet  for 
some  time  consisted  of  this  excellent  fruit 
(vide  reports  of  travellers).  Our  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  bananas  were  that,  when 
nothing  else  could  be  got,  they  were  good 
eating;  but  that  after  several  months  of 
bananas  roasted,  fried,  baked,  raw,  stewed, 
and  worked  up  into  puddings,  it  was  quite 
time  to  cry  **  Enough  I " 

The  strength  and  composition  of  our 
little  garrison  was  as  follows  :  — 

Europeans    ....    from    2  to  3 

Zanzibaris     ....    from  50  to  60 

Soudanese     ....    from    3  to  5 

Madis 5 

Natives  fron\  various  parts  of 

the  forest   •        ,        .    from  15  to  30 


Total 


70  to  103 


At  times  when  the  main  column  passed 
through,  the  numbers  would  be  swelled 
by  some  hundreds,  and  one  could  count 


no  less  than    twenty-two   different    Ian* 
guages. 

Ki-Suahili,  the  language  of  the  East 
Coast  of  Africa,  was  the  general  language, 
and  by  this  time  every  one  iiad  become 
proficient  in  it.  The  three  Europeans 
were  Nelson,  Parke,  and  myself.  We  had 
on  an  average  for  the  eight  months  a  force 
of  forty-eisht  rifles  to  defend  the  fort  from 
attacks.  In  addition  to  this  was  our  iMax- 
im  gun  always  ready,  but  fortunately  never 
used.  The  work  of  planting,  building, 
keeping  up  the  parapets  and  stockades, 
grinding  flour,  sentry  duties,  and  the  ac- 
tive defensive,  had  to  be  done  by  this 
little  force.  Any  person  who  has  been  in 
a  somewhat  similar  position  will  fully  un- 
derstand what  this  means. 

For  the  last  six  months  of  occupation 
not  a  single  friendly  word  was  exchanged 
with  an  outsider.  We  were  a  little  world 
in  ourselves,  and  preferred  to  remain  ene- 
mies with  the  Wasangora  to  a  treacherous 
friendship,  to  result  perhaps  in  the  cap- 
ture of  our  stronghold  and  the  extermina- 
tion of  our  garrison.  Those  natives  that 
were  caught  in  skirmishes  were  led  at 
once  to  the  guard-house,  and  there  exam- 
ined. After  getting  out  of  them  all  we 
could,  they  were  cautioned,  arms  confis- 
cated, threatened  with  punishment  if 
caught  again,  and  released,  being  chased 
into  the  bush  by  men  armed  with  switches. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  see  our  num- 
bers, or  the  inside  of  the  fort.  To  none 
did  we  give  presents. 

The  best  method  of  getting  an  insight 
to  our  daily  life  will  perhaps  be  to  give 
extracts  from  my  journals  :  — 

Saturday,  April  2S/A,  N.  has  had  bad 
fever  all  day ;  temperature  up  to  106^  this 
afternoon. 

The  old  heron  (Katonga),  which  was 
left  a  prisoner  when  I  left  for  below,  has 
disappeared.  Some  say  he  heard  his 
comrades  calling  near  the  stream  and 
went  off  to  join  them.  Most  probably  he 
was  eaten  by  a  Zanzibari. 

It  will  be  a  very  strange  life  this.  Here 
we  are  cooped  up  in  our  own  little  sur- 
roundings, with  our  trials  and  cares  to 
grin  at  and  bear  as  elsewhere.  An  army 
corps  might  be  within  twenty  miles  of  us 
and  we  should  not  know  it.  There  is  now 
not  a  bite  of  European  food  in  the  place; 
even  tea  is  a  thing  of  bygone  days.  To 
work  hard  and  wait  patiently  for  things  to 
develop  is  all  we  can  do.  On  all  sides  are 
the  Wasangora,  who  sneak  into  our  plan- 
tations and  play  havoc  with  our  food-sup 
plies.  We  are  constantly  exchanging 
shots  with  them,   but  I  do  not  think  a 
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friendship  with  them  advisable ;  they  are 
too  cuoning.  Herds  of  elephants  seem  to 
hover  around  us  too.  Thev  are  extremely 
partial  to  banana  stalks.  In  four  months 
after  the  Manyuema  drive  natives  away 
from  their  villages  there  is  not  a  single 
banana-plant  standing.  Elephants  com- 
plete the  work  of  the  slave-raiders. 

We  are  about  the  toughest-looking 
crowd  I  ever  saw.  Our  boots  are  of  local 
make  and  smell  horribly ;  every  article  of 
dress  seems  to  require  chronic  patching ; 
needles  are  scarce  articles,  the  Manyuema 
having  begged,  borrowed,  or  stolen  most 
of  these  necessaries.  Candles  and  soap 
are  unknown,  and  ink  is  becoming  scarce. 
I  possess  on^  small  lead  pencil  when  the 
ink  gives  out. 

Monday^  30M.  Men  out  cutting  poles 
and  materials  for  new  houses;  others 
working  up  clay.  The  new  granary  should 
hold  six  tons  of  corn,  so  that  with  the  old 
one  we  shall  be  able  to  store  about  eleven 
tons.  The  beans  arc  a  failure,  owing  to 
insects,  though  planted  in  three  different 
spots. 

Natives  getting  bold ;  sent  out  Ru£:ga- 
Rugga  (literally  raiders,  but  in  this  case 
patrol),  saw  the  natives,  who  decamped, 
leaving  their  baskets.  A  favorite  amuse- 
ment of  these  people  now  seems  to  lie  in 
placing  sharp-pointed  stakes  freshly  cov- 
ered with  poison  on  the  paths  through  the 
bananas.  It  takes  a  sharp  eye  to  see 
them. 

Tuesday.  Claying  up  my  new  house. 
N.  has  a  quarter  o£  an  acre  of  healthy- 
looking  tobacco-plants  (native  seed)  doing 
well.  Huts  in  this  country  must  have 
steep  pitches  to  the  roofs ;  we  have  no 
grass,  so  have  to  use  leaves.  After  a 
week's  hard  work  on  a  roof  it  is  riling  to 
see  the  way  the  wind  lifts  the  whole  thing 
ofiE  and  deposits  it  half-way  across  the 
square. 

May  g/A,  State  of  garrison,  sixty ;  men 
with  rifles,  fifty-nine.  Set  out  another 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  picked  tobacco- 
plants  ;  started  squad  of  fifteen  with  bill- 
hooks on  hillside  near  the  creek  at  clearing 
«crub. 

Sunday  13M.  Killed  the  big  white  goat ; 
first  day  of  Ramadan,  no  books  to  read. 
(Mr.  Stanley  afterwards  left  his  books 
here,  two  months  later,  and  the  enjoyment 
we  got  out  of  them  may  perhaps  be  under- 
stood.) 

I  pass  on  now  over  the  first  two  months 
when  the  column  came  through  from  the 
N}'anzaf  and  left  on  the  sixteenth  for 
Yambuya.  Our  duties  were  now  increased 
hy  the  addition  of  many  sick  men  suffer- 


ing from  ulcers,  etc.,  and  food  became 
more  scarce,  owing  to  frequent  tornadoes 
which  destroyed  our  crops. 

In  the  mean  time  we  had  made  salt, 
beer,  and  banana  jam,  to  add  to  our  com- 
forts. The  supply  of  ripe  bananas  pro- 
curable having  given  out  by  the  end  of 
July,  we  had  to  "write  off'*  the  beer  and 
jam  from  our  diet-list. 

We  have  some  amusing  characters 
among  us,  though  perhaps  sometimes  the 
amusement  afforded  by  them  is  not  always 
intentional  on  their  part.  Mufta  Sara- 
mini,  having  been  sent  into  the  bush  with 
some  men  to  cut  poles,  climbed  a  tree  to 
get  at  a  nice  dry  limb  of  firewood  some 
distance  up  from  the  ground.  He  got  at 
last  half-way  out  towards  the  end  of  the 
limb,  and  commenced  chopping  the  limb 
on  the  inside,  or  the  side  nearest  the  trunk, 
he  sitting  outside ;  when  he  had  nearly  fin- 
ished cutting  through  the  wood  the  limb  he 
was  sitting  on  broke  off,  and  limb,  billhook, 
and  man  came  all  of  a  heap  to  the  ground. 
He  decided  ever  after  this  to  cut  outside 
when  sitting  on  a  limb.  For  many  days 
the  mention  of  this  was  the  signal  for 
roars  of  laughter  from  the  men. 

My  supply  of  ink  is  nearly  finished ;  I 
have  added  water  so  many  times  that  it 
now  resembles  picnic  lemonade  in 
strength.  I  will  try  the  Arab  plan  of 
making  some  more  from  burnt  husks  of 
rice. 

One  often  forgets  that  on  every  side  of 
us  are  our  enemies,  and  that  we  are  liable 
to  attack  at  any  moment ;  of  course,  when 
our  men  meet  the  Wasongorain  the  bush, 
it  is  bullets  versus  arrows  and  spears. 
There  are  now  no  inhabited  villages  within 
fifteen  miles  of  the  camp,  but  bands  of 
natives  constantly  come  in  and  raid  our 
j^a//i^/ij (plantations);  we  generally  track 
them  and  have  a  scrimmage  next  day,  just 
to  show  them  we  are  not  asleep. 

Tracking  is  a  science;  some  have  a 
natural  quickness  and  aptitude  for  it ; 
others  are  of  no  use  at  all  at  it.  The  keen 
wav,  for  instance,  in  which  Farag  Ala  can 
follow  up  a  native  track  is  wonderful ;  the 
slightest  sign  is  noticed  by  him.  The 
only  other  art  that  resembles  tracking  is 
"finding  your  way  about  in  the  bush."  A 
clever  bush  native  near  his  own  home, 
acting  as  your  guide,  no  matter  how  much 
you  may  have  twisted  and  turned,  or  gone 
up  hill  and  down  dale,  when  asked  where 
camp  is,  will  instantly  say  "  There,"  and 
point  out  the  direction.  He  knows  where 
his  home  is,  just  as  the  wild  bee  does ;  he 
has  mentally  and  instinctively  been  carry- 
ing on  a  "  traverse,"  carefully  noticing  the 
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angles  of  deflection  and  the  distance  trav- 
elled over;  this  he  has  plotted  in  his 
mind,  and  when  asked  where  he  is,  he 
reads  the  map  he  has  made  on  his  brain, 
and  lets  you  know  the  result.  It  is  fatal 
to  interrupt  a  tracker  by  unnecessary 
speaking.  If  doubts  are  cast  as  to  the 
skill  of  the  leading  man,  and  he  feels  that 
he  is  not  trusted,  most  probably  confusion 
will  follow. 

With  the  seeds  P.  has  brought  back 
from  Emin  Pasha,  we  should  be  able  to 
do  something ;  there  are  peas,  onions, 
balmias,  and  two  or  three  others  which  as 
yet  we  fail  to  recognize. 

June  \^th.  At  work  on  garden  and  N.'s 
house,  men  getting  leaves  from  the  forest 
for  the  roof  of  latter  all  day.  Our  garden 
has  now  assumed  quite  a  respectable 
shape ;  we  have  four  large,  raised  beds, 
and  the  whole  is  secured  with  a  strong 
fence.  Our  ideas  of  planting  the  different 
seeds  disagree  considerably  ;  all  we  know 
about  it  has  been  gained  in  early  life.  We 
planted  the  onion  seeds  in  different 
"  styles  "  as  experiments ;  as  for  the  peas, 
there  are  so  few  that  this  first  crop  is 
planted  to  get  seed  for  another ;  we  shall 
not  eat  any  of  the  first  at  all  (we  afterwards 
found  it  took  forty-three  days  to  get  peas 
developed  sufficiently  to  eat). 

Stanley*s  dog  Randy  died  in  the  night ; 
he  absolutely  refused  food;  it  was  pitiful 
to  see  the  way  he  tried  to  follow  the 
column. 

Sunday,  24/A.  Sunday  is  always  a  trying 
sort  of  day  here  ;  we  do  no  work,  and  as  a 
result,  it  is  a  plot-breeding  day  among  the 
men.  Sentry  duty  is  the  only  necessary 
one  that  is  performed ;  strangely  enough, 
the  natives  seemed  to  find  this  out,  and 
generally  chose  Sunday  evenings  for  their 
excursions  amongst  our  crops. 

Our  calf  (from  the  Nyanza)  got  into  the 
beans  this  morning;  it  took  some  time  to 
get  him  out,  and  we  discovered  he  had 
been  feasting  on  the  bean-tops  for  some 
hours,  and  had  wrecked  our  melon  patch. 
If  I  had  possessed  a  rifle  ready  loaded,  I 
feel  sure  he  would  have  been  made  into 
veal  on  the  spot. 

We  had  some  time  after  this  two  don- 
keys, which  had  been  presented  by  Emin 
to  Stanley.  They  at  first  did  very  well, 
but  after  two  months  at  the  fort,  began  to 
pine  and  get  thinner  every  day;  these 
donkeys  caused  us  more  trouble  and  anx- 
iety than  any  dozen  natives.  Though  we 
told  off  men  to  look  after  them,  and  built 
a  yard,  and  tied  them  up,  somehow  or  other 
they  would  break  loose  and  sail  wildly 
through  our  fences  into  the  melon  patches, 


wrecking  and  crushing  everything  in  their 
way.  All  hands  would  then  turn  out  to 
catch  them ;  they  generally  managed, 
though,  to  destroy  considerable  portions 
of  our  valuable  crops,  before  getting  them 
in.  We  spent  two  whole  days  once,  in  mak- 
ing a  yard  for  these  beauties,  and  the  first 
night  we  put  them  iato  it,  they  ate  the  vines 
off,  and  kicked  away  the  whole  concern. 
This  and  poor  food  gradually  took  it  out 
of  them  though,  and  at  last  one  day,  amidst 
cheers,  I  told  the  men  to  slaughter  and 
eat  them ;  we  all  had  a  share  in  the  feast, 
but  it  was  rather  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the 
thought  of  their  red  skin  and  generally 
fly-eaten  appearance,  even  when  they  were 
made  into  stews.  This  was  our  last  meat 
for  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  days ;  after 
this,  neither  N.,  P.,  nor  1  had  a  chance  to 
get  anything  10  the  shape  of  flesh  between 
our  teeth,  and  not  till  we  moved  forward 
towards  the  Albert  Nyanza  did  we  once 
more  revel  in  goats  and  fowls. 

July  \sL  My  birthday;  perhaps  the 
next  one  will  be  in  England ;  I  hope  so. 
Killed  the  calf  to-day,  poor  thing;  she  had 
been  sadly  on  the  wane,  so  to  **  save  her 
life  *'  we  cut  her  throat.  Another  day,  and 
she  would  have  died  naturally.  She  had 
a  strange  fashion  of  going  to  the  creek 
for  water,  and  then  falling  down  ;  several 
times  we  found  her  lying  in  the  water,  and 
had  to  beat  her  away  with  sticks.  I  think 
it  was  pleurisy  that  was  the  matter,  but 
the  meat  was  good. 

Fevers  had  been  playing  the  mischief 
with  us ;  fever  is  a  subject  of  endless  con- 
versation to  those  who  have  it ;  it  is  our 
•*  shop." 

Medical  books  are  greatly  at  fault,  I 
think,  when  they  say  that  people  (white), 
suffering  from  fever  in  tropical  countries, 
should  abstain  from  eating  much  meat. 
To  prevent  violent  fevers  and  consequent 
feebleness,  keep  up  your  system  by  meats. 
With  vegetable  food  no  white  man,  doing 
hard  work  day  after  day,  can  keep  up  his 
system,  unless  it  be  perhaps  a  vegetarian 
from  childhood.  He  who  keeps  up  his 
strength  can  stand  the  burning  away  con- 
sequent on  fever.  He  who  eats  cereals 
only,  loses  simply  pounds  in  weight  with 
each  attack.  We  always  noticed  that  the 
greater  our  strength  the  less  fever  we  had  ; 
our  systems  could  throw  off  the  malaria 
better.  Fifteen  days  of  bad  food  meant 
with  us  a  fever.  Once  get  rid  of  this,  and 
built  up,  you  stand  a  chance  for  another 
lease  of  life.  White  men,  used  to  beef 
all  their  lives,  cannot  suddenly  give  up 
even  a  portion  of  that  nourishing  article, 
because  tbey  come  to  Africa  or  another 
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soch  coQotry,  especially  wheo  they  march 
eight  miles  per  day  for  twenty  days  or 
so. 

Tuesday^  yrd.  We  had  another  exciting 
time  of  it  last  night ;  about  8  P.M.  the  ants 
came  in  millions  (we  had  these  invasions 
usually  once  a  fortnight). 

Silently,  deadly,  and  irresistibly  move 
these  battalions ;  out  of  the  forest,  down, 
into,  across,  and  up  the  ditch,  through  the 
boma  (wood  stockade),  across  the  square, 
and  into  every  nook  and  cranny  conceiva- 
ble they  swarmed.  The  first  notice  (they 
generally  came  at  night)  would  be  a  loud 
yell  from  some  of  the  men.  **  Look  out  1 
—  «Vi/«/"*  There  would  be  no  more 
sleep  that  night.  After  experience  gained, 
we  found  it  the  best  plan  to  clear  out  of 
our  houses,  rush  into  the  square,  and 
build  rings  of  fire  round  our  persons.  To 
put  on  one's  clothes  was  to  get  bitten  by 
dozens  all  over  one^s  body,  unless  they 
had  been  first  thoroughly  smoked  over  a 
fire.  Every  now  and  then  yells  and  curses 
told  how  a  lazy  one  had  got  caught  in  his 
bunk.  The  sides  of  the  huts,  the  roofs 
and  floor,  were  simply  one  seething  mass 
of  struggling  ants.  They  were  after  the 
cockroaches,  mice,  and  insects  that  had 
taken  up  their  abode  in  the  roofs.  Now 
and  then  squeaks  of  young  mice  told  their 
story.  As  fast  as  the  ants  found  their 
load  (generally  a  cockroach)  they  would 
make  off  down  the  hill  in  long  lines. 
Luckily  they  never  touched  our  granaries ; 
they  seemed  to  prefer  animal  food.  To- 
wards morning  there  would  only  be  a  few 
thousand  lost  ooes,  aimlessly  tearing 
about,  apparently  looking  for  the  main 
body  which  had  just  decamped. 

Usually  these  raids  on  us  were  made 
after  a  rain  storm ;  many  of  them  came 
into  the  fort  already  staggering  under 
loads;  these  appeared  to  wander  about 
till  the  others  were  ready. 

Next  day  not  a  cockroach  could  be 
found  in  the  place,  so  that  the  ants  did  us 
a  service  in  ridding  us  of  these  pests. 
The  rats  had  decamped  also,  and  did  not 
return  for  some  days. 

We  have  seen  outside  the  fort  armies 
of  red  ants  two  and  a  half  days  long  —  ue^ 
they  would  take  two  and  a  half  days  pass- 
ing a  given  spot.  During  the  day  the 
march  would  be  incessant,  every  one 
marching  at  his  very  best ;  towards  night 
they  would  huddle  up  in  a  seething  mass, 
and  if  disturbed  scatter  in  all  directions. 

The  width  of  the  stream  of  ants  would 
be  about  two  inches  generally.    On  the 
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flanks  of  this  were  the  soldiers,  fully  twice 
the  length  of  the  workers.  On  our  ap- 
proach these  big  chaps  would  run  out  and 
up  our  legs  like  lightning.  No  birds,  but 
of  one  sort,  seemed  to  trouble  them; 
these  were  little  fellows  about  as  big  as 
sparrows  and  of  a  dull  grey  color. 

6M.  P.  weighs  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  pounds,  N.  weighs  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  S.  weighs  one  hundred  and 
fifty  five  pounds,  Abedi  weighs  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  pounds,  Mafta  weighs  ninety- 
five  pounds. 

Abedi  has  grown  like  a  lion  of  late ;  his 
clothes  are  a  sight  to  behold ;  I  fancy  his 
present  appearance  in  a  London  street 
would  awake  a  certain  amount  of  interest 
in  the  passers-by.  During  meals  I  have 
occasionally  to  order  him  to  take  up  a 
"hitch"  in  his  waistcloth  for  decency's 
sake.  I  was  reading  AlUbone's  quotations 
to<lay,  and  asked  him  if  he  thought  I  was 
studying  my  Khoran ;  he  answered,  *'  Yes, 
master."  "  Are  all  the  books  we  white 
men  read  Khorans  then?"  "Why,  yes, 
of  course."  If  simplicity  exists  anywhere 
it  is  this ;  fancy  any  one  taking  a  strong 
yellow-back  for  a  Khoran  1 

If,  in  describing  any  bird  or  animal  to 
the  boys  —  say  a  swan,  for  example  —  one 
asks,  **  And  are  there  swans  in  Zanzibar  ?  " 
"  Oh,  yes,  teli  (many)."  "  How  many, 
Abedi  r"  "Oh,  the  sultan  has  one  in  a 
cage,  or  Mohammed  Bin  So-and-So  keeps 
one  tied  up  with  a  string,"  is  the  inevita- 
ble answer.  You  cannot  get  round  a  sharp 
Zanzibar  boy  in  that  way ;  fancy  a  swan 
tied  up  with  a  string.  If  you  pursue  the 
subject  further  you  will  probably  learn 
that  the  swan  builds  its  nest  in  high  cocoa- 
nut  palms,  or  does  tricks,  or  something 
equally  clever. 

As  for  Farag  Ala  we  have  never  yet 
stumped  him  in  his  strong  point,  natural 
history.  There  is  no  use  telling  him  his 
stories  are  not  founded  on  fact.  The 
four-eyed  story  is  his  great  weakness. 
"In  my  country  there  is  a  large  red  and 
black  bird  about  the  size  of  a  kuku  (fowl); 
this  bird  is  only  seen  when  a  man  dies, 
and  then  comes  and  sits  on  his  grave ;  he 
has  two  pairs  of  eyes,  one  in  front,  and 
one  pair  behind  his  head ;  with  one  pair 
he  can  see  by  day,  and  the  other  he  uses 
at  night.  For  three  days  and  nights  the 
bird  keeps  watch  over  the  body,  lest  the 
jA^///7ff/*  should  come  and  steal  it.  After 
a  fit  of  violent  screaming  he  flies  away 
and  is  seen  no  more.  He,  Farag  Ala,  has 
seen  the  bird,  and  has  also  seen  girafiEes 
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sleeping  at  night  with  their  heads  resting 
in  forks  of  trees. 

The  contents  of  the  moon  seem  to  tax 
his  unusually  original  brain.  He  makes 
the  bold  statement  that  hyaenas  are  fond 
of  dancing,  and  will  sneak  up  to  the  vil* 
lages  while  the  men  are  dancing,  and  then 
next  night  can  be  seen  far  out  on  the 
plains  indulging  in  wild  antics  similar  to 
those  of  the  natives  themselves. 

Saturday^  \\th  July,  It  is  very  strange 
how  one  is  forgetting  all  the  tunes  one 
ever  knew ;  all  the  **airs  "  of  ••  Patience  *' 
have  completely  left  us,  and  we  only  re- 
member now  such  things  as  **  Bonnie 
Dundee'*  or  old  waltzes  that  we  have 
heard  hundreds  of  times.  **  Grandfather's 
Clock"  still  remains  in  all  its  original 
purity ;  I  doubt  if  fifty  years  would  drive 
that  out  of  us.  Our  men  are  getting  more 
restless  day  by  day  as  the  time  goes  on ; 
we  are  looking  for  Jephson  and  the  pasha 
to  come,  and  then  all  of  us  will  go  on  to 
the  lake.  How  the  pasha  will  revel  in  the 
beetles  and  bugs  about  this  place.  There 
are  enough  to  stock  ten  British  Museums. 
In  the  huts,  too,  there  are  selections  to 
choose  from,  but  perhaps  not  quite  of  the 
kind  the  pasha  would  derive  much  amuse- 
ment from.  We  constantly  6nd  ourselves 
talking  to  each  other  in  Kiswahili ;  being 
with  the  men  all  day  and  working  with 
them  encourages  this,  of  course.  All  work 
is  done  in  Suahili,  but  now  and  then  we 
would  break  out  into  English  expressions 
to  encourage  the  men.  **  By  the  Soul  of 
the  Prophet  "  and  "  By  the  shade  of  your 
grandfather's  brother  "  are  but  unsatisfac- 
tory expressions. 

Saturday^  ^h  Auf^usL  Last  night  an 
elephant  came  into  the  plantation;  it  was 
pitch  dark.  I  could  just  make  out  a  black 
mass,  and  blazed  away  into  the  centre  of 
this ;  as  usual  he  made  some  passes  and 
then  bolted  straight  for  the  bush.  He 
worried  a  patch  of  forty  yards  by  twenty 
of  green  corn  and  trampled  down  some  of 
the  beans.  I  hope  there  are  no  more  of 
them. 

Finished  the  roof  of  Emin's  house, 
claying  up  N.'s  cook-house,  weeding  paths, 
repairing  stockades,  and  various  jobs.  P. 
thinks  Emin  and  Jephson  will  be  here  in 
ten  days.  I  give  them  a  fortnight ;  per- 
haps they  will  not  come  at  all,  who  knows  ? 
P.  and  I  had  a  thorough  look  at  the  crops 
and  talked  about  home;  we  both  agreed 
that  a  good  ham  and  some  bread  wouldn't 
go  bad  just  now.  Stanley  away  just  fifty 
days  to-morrow.  I  find  discontent  among 
several  of  the  men;  it  is  deep.  They 
want  us,  I  fancy,  to  abaudon  this  place 


and  march  on  to  the  lake,  which  means 
thirty  men  to  carry  seventy-five  loads  and 
fight  too. 

Bootmaking  and  tailoring  going  on.  P. 
is  by  far  the  best  bootmaker  of  the  three 
of  us,  he  is  so  patient  and  makes  small 
stitches.  Abedi  is  a  fundi  (master)  tailor 
and  has  made  me  a  pair  of  trousers  out  of 
Emin's  cotton  cloth. 

August  ^h.  Last  night  the  sentries  re- 
ported natives  in  tobacco  plots.  Sneaked 
into  the  tower  with  P.  and  listened ;  re- 
mained till  10.30;  no  result.  People  do 
not  know  what  listening  for  natives  is; 
you  cannot  see  in  the  dark  or  smell,  so 
you  must  listen.  Were  ^hey  near  in  the 
darkness  the  slightest  move  on  your  part 
might  be  fatal ;  all  you  can  do  is  to  keep 
absolutely  silent ;  those  who  cough  or 
sneeze  had  better  stay  at  home.  One 
hour  is  all  we  expect  a  man  in  the  towers 
to  listen,  it  is  too  fatiguing  for  more.  We 
knew  natives  were  near  the  forts  on  five 
occasions ;  in  four  cases  they  were  heard, 
in  one  a  fire-stick  was  seen. 

\(>th.  Two  months  since  Stanley  left 
for  Yambuya ;  he  has  already  established 
communications  with  the  major.  I  won- 
der if  Abdullah  and  the  couriers  ever 
reached  Barttelot.  All  three  of  us  are 
now  wearing  boots  of  our  own  make ;  they 
do  very  well  about  the  fort,  but  would  not 
be  up  to  much  on  the  march.  Anamari's 
ulcer  is  growing  at  a  terrible  rate.  P. 
thinks  he  will  die.  Khamis  Feredi,  who 
came  from  Ugarrowa's,  is  worn  away  to  a 
shadow ;  he  will  have  to  be  carried  should 
we  march.    P.  has  a  bad  leg. 

i^h.  Eleven  men  on  the  sick-list.  Ul- 
cers are  increasing  despite  the  utmost 
care.     Rissassi  is  down  with  one. 

zisU  Anamari's  ulcer  is  terrible ;  from 
almost  the  kneecap  down  to  the  toes  is 
simply  one  poisonous  mass  of  decaying 
flesh.  To  fight  against  this  with  meal 
porridge  is  hopeless.  P.  is  untiring, 
though  ill  himself.  Last  night  the  same 
gang  of  Wasongoro  who  bagged  my  green 
tobacco  returned  with  the  object  of  get- 
ting more  ;  they  found  us  ready.  About 
10  P.M.  the  sentry  came  to  my  window 
and  whispered  washenMi/  (natives).  I 
went  up  into  the  tower  and  in  the  dark 
could  only  make  out  their  approximate 
position  ;  they  were  thirty-five  yards  from 
the  ditch.  The  two  sentries  and  I  laid 
our  rifles  on  the  ledge  of  the  tower,  and 
at  the  signal  from  nie  blazed  away  and 
pumped  up  more  cartridges  into  the  Win- 
chester and  got  ofi  four  rounds  each.  In 
the  dark  we  could  hear  them  scatter  and 
make  for  trees;  in  three  minutes  twenty 
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men  were  up,  armed,  and  out  through  the 
gates,  and  the  natives  fled  howling  into 
the  forest;  we  found  two  dead.  It  was 
their  intention  to  try  to  set  fire  to  us,  as 
we  found  fire-logs  close  up  to  the  fence. 
They  would  never  have  dared  to  carry 
logs  simply  for  light  and  warmth  so  close 
to  the  fort.  The  men  killed  were  villain- 
ous-looking specimens,  with  filed  teeth 
(all  the  tribes  here  are  cannibals).  One 
was  shot  in  the  head  and  the  other  in  the 
chest.  We  picked  up  bows  and  arrows 
and  three  spears ;  these  had  been  laid 
down  to  pluck  the  tobacco  more  easily  I 
fancy.  It  will  be  a  wholesome  lesson  and 
teach  them  we  are  awake  at  night  as  well 
as  in  the  daytime. 

Weeding  big  corn-field,  stumping  men's 
yard,  others  fencing  main  road.  Ali 
Jimba  and  Yusuf  Bin  Osman  rewarded 
with  five  dollars  each  on  arrival  in  Zanzi- 
bar, for  their  cleverness  last  night.  They 
tell  me  that  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they 
had  heard  the  natives  before  warning  me. 

Thursday^  zyrd.     Our   pumpkins    not 
doing  well;    they  blossom,  but  no  fruit 
forms.  The  feeling  among  the  men  against 
remaining  here  is  increasing.     Jephson 
should  have  been  here  by  now.    I  have 
tried  my  best  to  make  things  as  easy  for 
the  men  as  possible ;  not  a  case  of 'flog- 
ging has  occurred  for  over  a  month,  and 
the  most  impartial  justice  is  given  them. 
Never  have  I  been  in  such  an  anxiety  in 
my  life.     What  if    Jephson  is  too  late  I 
Food  is  not  over-plentiful ;  for  the  last 
gale  here  wrecked  our    bananas.     The 
feeling    among   the    blacks    is   that  the 
"there  "is  better  than  the  "here;"  it  is 
always  the  same  story  —  with  the  saffari 
ya  samani  (former  caravan)  there  was 
plenty  of  food,  viazi,  ndizi,  maziwa,  ngom- 
bi,  potatoes,  bananas,  milk,  cattle,  etc. ; 
with  this  there  is  nothing.    I  remember 
once  getting  so  sick  and  tired  of  this  that 
I  was  determined  to  catch  a  Zanzibar! 
named  Abdullah,  who  was  always  relating 
highly  colored  stories  of  a  former  sa£Eari. 
'*  Abdullah,'*  I  said,  "you  have  seen  more 
food    and   fiercer    natives,    more    cattle, 
longer  marches,  and  bigger  men  on  other 
saffaris  (caravans) ;  tell  me  now,  have  you 
seen  more  starvation  than  on  this  one  ?  '* 
"Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  "it's  true  we  have 
sometimes  starved,  but  on  one  sa£Eari  I 
was  on,  long,  long  ago,  we  had  "  —  and  so 
on.     I  refused  to  listen  ;  even  in  starving 
the  "  there  "  was  better  than  the  "  here." 
(This  was  the  same  man  who,  months  later 
in  the  open  country,  when  we  had  cattle, 
sheep,  and  goats  by  hundreds,  flour,  bana- 
nas, beans  and  potatoes  by  the  ton,  being 
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spoken  to  by  one  of  the  Europeans  who 
was  impressing  on  him  how  much  better 
this  life  was  than  that  at  Fort  Bodo,  said 
"Yes,  master,  it  is  splendid  ;  every  night 
I  have  a  full  stomach ;  but  '  ah  '  at  Fort 
Bodo  there  was  kuni  teW^  (plenty  of  fire- 
wood.) 

This  place  has  few  attractions  for  the 
men,  and  as  long  as  they  play  fair,  they 
cannot  be  blamed,  poor  chaps ;  some  of 
them  had  tasted  cattle  and  goat  meat  on 
the  plains  and  sigh  for  it  hourly. 

August  28/A.  Jephson  has  had  ninety- 
four  days  to  go  round  the  stations  with 
£min ;  he  will  not  come.  Something  is 
the  matter,  or  he  would  have  been  here 
long  before  this.  The  following  words 
show  great  similarity :  — 

Ihifarf  ( Moubutti).  Zanzibar, 

(i)  Mbua  (i)  Mbwa — a  dog 

(2)  Mquali  (2)  Mshale  —  arrow 

(3)  Njoka  (3)  Nioka  —  snake 

(4)  Mine  (4)  Meno  —  teeth 

31J/.  This  day  will  ever  be  remembered 
by  us.  Last  night  we  had  a  terrific  hurri- 
cane, destroying  nearly  every  roof  in  the 
place,  and  mowing  down  our  corn  and 
bananas  like  nine-pins.  Heavy  bits  of 
bark  from  the  trees  were  blown  right  into 
the  fort,  and  for  some  hours  it  was  unsafe 
to  go  out  of  the  houses.  It  is  heartrend- 
ing ;  the  work  of  weeks  is  undone ;  for  the 
huts  it  does  not  matter,  but  our  crops,  put 
in  with  so  much  labor  and  time,  are  al- 
most completely  destroyed.  The  bridge 
was  washed  away. 

September  ^rd,  Khamis  Feredi  died 
to-day ;  we  buried  him  in  our  little  grave- 
yard ;  there  are  six  there  already.  Wait- 
ing, waiting,  it  is  terrible;  cooped  up  in 
a  place  of  this  sort,  the  tendency  is  to 
become  cantankerous  and  narrow.  It  re- 
quires everything  good  in  one  to  meet  the 
daily  work  patiently  and  cheerfully ;  there 
is  very  little  left  in  one  by  nightfall. 

4/4.  At  work  again  on  those  intermina- 
ble roofs  ;  the  gales  simply  play  with  our 
efforts;  we  are  putting  heavier  logs  over 
the  leaves  this  time ;  and  I  hope  it  will 
work  well.  Ali  Jimba  came  to  me  this 
evening,  and  said  the  men  had  deputed 
him  as  their  spokesman.  I  told  him  to 
bring  the  chief  with  him  (Khamis  Pari), 
and  I  would  listen.  He  said  that  food 
was  getting  scarce,  Jephson  had  not  yet 
come,  and  that  we  should  all  die  here  like 
rats ;  and  proposed  that  we  should  move 
forward  to  the  lake.  I  said  no,  for  sev- 
eral reasons;  if  we  moved  forward  with 
the  loads,  we  had  only  thirty-three  car- 
riers ;  and  we  have  six  sick  men  who  must 
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be  carried  in  addition.  The  result  would 
be  double  trips,  and  two  camps  to  defend 
every  day.  The  natives  would  cut  us 
up;  we  bad  struggled  with  the  pasha's 
ammunition  through  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  of  forest,  it  would  be  insane 
now  even  to  risk  it.  "  Go  back  and  rea- 
son with  the  men ;  tell  those  who  wish  to 
know  more  that  we  Wasungu  (whites)  will 
explain.  Lakini  si  fanya  vibaia  (don't  do 
bad  things),  or  there  will  be  trouble."i 

Sth,  I  explained  more  fully  our  reasons 
to  the  men,  and  was  pleased  to  find  they 
could  be  rational.  We  had  thirty-three 
men  who  could  fight  Even  if  we  reached 
the  lake,  Bubarika  (Jephson)  is  not  likely 
to  be  there ;  he  is  still  in  the  north  or  he 
would  be  here  long  before  now.  Kabba 
Rega's  Wanyoro  are  prowling  about  on 
the  plains,  and  every  round  of  ammunition 
will  fall  into  their  hands.  (With  Zanzi- 
baris,  reasoning  must  be  part  of  the 
every-day  discipline ;  when  it  comes  to  a 
direct  order,  then  that  order  must  be 
obeyed.) 

loih*  Mohammed  the  Soudanese  from 
Cairo,  and  his  boy  Fadul  Moula  have  not 
come  in ;  they  have  been  out  now  two 
days ;  they  must  have  been  looking  at  their 
fisn-traps,  and  got  speared  by  natives,  or 
lost  their  way.  Sent  a  party  out  to  look 
for  them. 

nth.  Turned  out  eighteen  men  to  scour 
the  woods  for  the  missing  men ;  fired 
rifles  from  the  fort  at  every  hour.  If 
caught  by  the  natives  their  fate  will  be  an 
awful  one,  first  tortured  and  then  eaten ; 
no  signs  of  them  by  evening ;  blew  the 
horn  till  nine  p.m. 

Read  part  of  Montague  Kerr's  book  "In 
the  Far  Interior;"  it  is  consoling  in  a 
weakly  sort  of  way  to  read  of  other  peo- 
ple's troubles.  Come,  Jephson  1  for 
Heaven's  sake,  come ! 

12th.  P.  has  hard  work  with  the  ulcers 
now.  The  gales  have  cut  down  our  crops, 
and  there  is  less  food  for  the  men,  and 
ulcers  will  break  out  as  the  result  of  weak- 
ness. Morning  and  evening  every  man 
gets  his  medicine,  and  has  his  limbs 
washed.  Carbolic  acid  and  permanganate 
of  potash  are  our  chief  ulcer  medicines 
now.  We  detected  a  man  to^iay,  with 
Ax^h{dawaS  medicine  on  his  sores.  He 
had  a  small  bit  of  paper  bearing  texts 
from  the  Khoran  neatly  written  by  Morgan 
Morgarewa,  our  scribe,  tied  over  his  sores. 
I  see  now  why  he  borrowed  the  paper. 

I2th,  Took  Choush  Mohammed's  and 
Fadula's  names  ofiE  the  roll ;  total  garrison 
now  fifty-three.  Wonder  what  they  are 
doing  at  home  ? 


Tuesday^  iZth.  Have  fits  of  sleepless- 
ness. When  one  starts  thinking  at  night 
of  Emin,  where  Stanley  and  Jephson  are, 
and  the  ammunition,  in  twenty  minutes  all 
is  a  hopeless  muddle.  Again  one  starts 
thinking  until  nearly  crazy.  The  only 
thing  then  to  do  is  to  get  up  and  smoke. 
Oh,  the  comfort  there  is  in  smoking ! 

19/^.  We  are  all  burning  to  know  what 
is  going  on  in  Europe.  Is  there  a  big 
war?  is  the  queen  still  alive?  We  feel 
ourselves  in  a  separate  world,  where  we 
are  dropped  with  just  so  much  knowledge 
and  can  gain  nothing  new.  Books  we 
have,  but  it  is  men  that  we  want  —  white 
men.  This  evening  we  discovered  that 
we  knew  of  and  were  in  the  habit  of  eating 
thirteen  different  grasses  or  green  stuffs. 
"Grazing"  is  poor  fun.  We  resolved, 
should  we  ever  reach  England  alive,  to 
patronize  "eating-houses,"  not  "cafds." 
Flour  mills,  sugar  refineries,  fish  markets, 
cattle  fairs,  these  are  what  we  shall  affect 
if  we  ever  get  out.  Fancy  a  beef-steak 
now! 

And  so  life  went  on,  thinking  and  work- 
ing and  waiting,  day  after  day  watching 
for  attacks,  now  and  then  sending  out  par- 
ties to  punish  bold  natives.  The  elephants 
nearly  broke  our  hearts  at  times;  the  men 
—  hungry,  impatient,  and  brooding  — 
filled  up  any  little  ^aps  when  we  were 
getting  too  lively.  Ulcers  and  fevers  kept 
P.  going  daily  with  his  knife,  tweezers, 
and  medicines.  I  doubt  the  capacity  of 
my  pen  to  give  any  idea  of  our  thoughts 
as  the  months  went  on. 

Like  schoolboys  waiting  for  the  end  of 
the  term  we  ticked  off  the  days  on  our 
calendars.  We  pined  for  news  of  the 
outside  world,  for  newspapers  or  letters ; 
the  months  were  rolling  into  years  since 
we  had  heard  from  civilization. 

It  took  fifteen  men  three  days  out  of  the 
week  at  last  to  keep  off  the  elephants ; 
even  these  seemed  different  from  other  ele- 
phants, for  they  invariably  charged.  Each 
successive  fever  wore  us  down  in  weight 
and  strength,  and  on  the  corn  (porridge) 
we  could  not  build  up ;  the  foods  we  could 
enjoy  months  ago  were  now  mere  emetics. 
What  if  Stanley  never  came,  could  we  get 
to  the  Nyanza  with  our  weakened  condi- 
tion in  numbers? 

Three  hundred  yards  or  so  from  our 
doors  lay  the  forest,  black  and  unending, 
and  deadly  it  seemed  from  the  fort. 

I  trust  that  those  who  read  this  will 
kindly  remember  that  though  to  report 
circumstances  may  be  easy,  to  relate  them 
intelligibly  is  difficult.  I  again  take  ex- 
tracts from  my  journal  up  to  the  time 
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Stanley  returned  to  the  fort  on  the  22nd 
December. 

We  had  made  corn  and  banana  flour, 
boots,  clothes,  steel  needles,  awls,  mats, 
baskets,  salt,  umbrella-frames,  and  many 
other  articles;  the  eyes  of  the  needles 
being  our  great  puzzle.  The  men  were 
encouraged  to  make  fishing  creels,  and 
catch  the  small  fish  in  the  creek  below  the 
fort.  We  had  given  them  plots  for  gar- 
dens of  their  own,  rebuilt  most  of  their 
huts,  and  encouraged  them,  by  having 
"fixtures,"  to  become  more  attached  to 
their  daily  life. 

The  men  who  could  write  Swahili  were 
teaching  the  others.  Every  idea  we  could 
seize  upon  to  interest  them  was  furthered ; 
we  told  them  stories  of  Ulaya,*  and  they 
in  return  related  adventures  in  difiFerent 
countries  of  Africa.  In  time  we  collected 
drums  and  had  singing  and  dancing  — 
certainly  not  very  spirited  dancing,  but 
still  it  passed  away  the  evenings. 

September  T&th,  All  hope  of  J.  coming 
has  been  given  up.  Stanley  due  in  two 
months  and  twenty  days ;  elephants,  as 
usual,  charged  the  men  not  five  hundred 
yards  from  the  fort.  We  fire  blank  at 
them  now,  but  they  charge  at  the  noise. 
Instantly  a  man  fires  he  clears  out  like 
lightning ;  fires  and  horns  are  the  safest 
way  of  frightening  them.  We  had  eigh- 
teen fires  going  this  morning  and  evening, 
and  besides  set  fire  to  several  old  dry 
trees.  I  saw  seven  elephants  this  morn- 
ing; they  don't  seem  to  mind  Remington 
bullets  much,  but  just  cock  up  their 
trunks,  let  out  two  or  three  wild  screams, 
and  come  straight  for  the  sound  of  the 
rifle.  Intibu  was  crushed  under  a  sap- 
ling ;  but  the  elephant  did  not  apparently 
see  him,  or  he  would  have  been  certainly 
killed. 

Weights :  P.  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  pounds,  N.  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  pounds,  S.  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three  pounds. 

October  yrd»  Had  our  first  mbirin^ani 
out  of  the  garden.  I  don't  know  what 
the  English  name  of  this  is,  perhaps  egg- 
fruit;  it  tastes  like  wood.  Sent  the  boys 
out  for  their  bananas ;  luckily  they  came 
across  some  natives,  who  decamped  and 
left  their  baskets  full  of  colocasia  roots. 
Farag  Ala  owns  up  to  having  "  fired  in  the 
air ;  ''^  he  saw  no  one  to  fire  at. 

P.  says  Soudi  will  die ;  he  was  hit  in 
the  pleura  with  an  arrow  and  can  hardly 
breathe. 

^th,  N.  and  I  started  tent-making ;  we 
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cot  Up  the  clumsy  old  tent  and  are  making- 
it  into  two  smaller  ones ;  mine  will  simply 
be  a  small  tente<Uni»  The  best  tent  for 
this  country  is  one  that  can  be  pitched 
easily  and  quickly,  strong,  and  with  a  good 
fly;  it  should  be  low,  or  every  now  and 
then  will  be  blown  away.  The  men  con- 
tinue to  get  fair  hauls  of  fish  in  their  bas- 
kets ;  it  helps  them  on  wonderfully;  they 
call  anything  of  this  sort  {kitiweo)  relish. 

Abedi  wants  to  know  why  white  men 
leave  their  homes  and  come  out  to  coun- 
tries like  this,  where  the  food  is  poor  and 
the  natives  bad.  I  told  him  that  we  liked 
to  know  what  sort  of  people  lived  in  these 
countries,  and,  thinking  to  impress  him, 
said  that  perhaps  some  day  the  white 
man  would  build  a  railway  across  this 
continent.  Had  he  ever  seen  a  railway  ? 
Ob,  yes,  the  sultan  has  one  I  (It  is  a  dere- 
lict tramway  out  to  his  plantations  in 
Zanzibar.) 

Tuesday^  gtk.  Caught  the  sentries  on  the 
granaries  asleep  or  rather  dreaming ;  they 
invariably  answer,  on  being  charged  witn 
sleeping,  Hakuna  fcu  lata  bwana,  macho 
tu  (Not  asleep,  master,  eyes  only ) ;  that  is, 
they  could  hear  and  see,  but  bad  their 
eyes  shut.  A  Zanzibari  has  a  very  odd 
expression,  kulala  macho;  we  have  no 
equivalent;  it  means  to  sleep  with  one's 
eyes  open  —  always  to  be  on  the  qui  vive. 
If  by  themselves  almost  all  African  na- 
tives sleep  macho  (with  eyes  open).  It 
really  means  they  hear  or  see  nothing 
until  some  one  in  the  camp  is  stabbed  by 
the  enemy  and  yells  out ;  then  there  is  a 
wild  seizing  of  arms  and  loosing  o£E  of 
rifles.  It  is  most  difficult  to  make  na- 
tives like  the  Zanzibaris  into  good  sen- 
tries ;  to  listen  for  hours  without  talking 
to  each  other  is  a  sore  trial  to  them.  We 
have  fires  for  them  in  the  towers  and  they 
are  allowed  to  smoke  if  they  like.  I  do 
not  think  the  practice  of  shouting  out  their 
post  numbers  at  certain  intervals  a  good 
one  ;  it  teaches  sentries  a  false  security, 
and  the  natives  soon  learn  what  it  means. 
(For  actual  sleeping  on  post  the  first 
ofiFence  is  twenty-five  strokes,  extra  duties 
and  up  to  fifty  strokes  for  second  offence  ; 
fines  of  five  dollars  and  ten  dollars,  paid 
in  Zanzibar,  in  addition,  if  caught  a  third 
time.)    P.  has  fever  of  a  bad  type. 

nth.  When  all  hands  were  at  work 
Msengessi  Wadi  Idi  was  shot  by  some 
natives  close  to  the  fort.  He  was  brought 
in,  but  died  in  fifty  minutes.  The  arrow 
merely  pierced  the  flesh  and  muscles; 
death,  then,  must  have  resulted  from  two 
causes  (in  which  P.  concurs):  (i)  from 
apoplexy  brought  on  by  fright  and  ner- 
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vousness.  (2)  From  the  poison  on  the 
arrow,  which  was  a  wooden  one.  No 
blood-spitting  took  place;  and  the  lungs 
were  uninjured.  We  all  feel  depressed. 
Msengessi  was  a  regular  character  in  the 
place ;  he  had  a  first-rate  idea  of  garden- 
ing, was  cheery,  ready  for  work,  and  con- 
tented. His  death  adds  to  the  already 
depressed  state  of  the  men.  P.  held  no 
post-mortem,  as  the  man*s  comrades  did 
not  fancy  the  idea. 

The  Wasongora  bowmen  are  deadly 
shots  up  to  sixty  yards  or  so,  when  they 
get  a  long  aim ;  their  bows  and  arrows  are 
beautifully  made. 

13M.  P.*s  state  gives  N.  and  myself 
great  anxiety ;  it  is  bilious,  malignant 
fever,  and  remittent,  that  he  has  got ;  we 
have  no  fowls  for  soup  for  him,  no  meat 
for  broths,  no  sugar  to  make  things  tasty, 
no  condiments  or  tea  even;  preparations 
of  Indian  corn  and  banana  flour  in  the 
shape  of  gruel  are  what  he  is  now  eating ; 
his  condition  is  serious,  104^  and  105^ 
will  take  him  down  to  nothing  if  it  keeps 
up. 

14/^.  P.  crawled  out  of  his  hut  and 
lanced  Khamis  Paries  leg.  I  never  saw 
so  much  filth  come  out  of  a  sore  before ; 
intense  relief  was  the  result,  and  Khamis 
gave  a  deep  grunt  of  satisfaction.  The 
nwnbutti  (dwarf)  ate  about  two  pounds  of 
snake  meat  throughout  the  day ;  the  Zan- 
zibaris,  as  a  rule,  won't  look  at  it,  but 
accuse  one  of  their  number  of  having 
eaten  some  secretly  in  the  night;  He 
said  he  wanted  it  to  make  oil  of. 

15M.  The  Wasongora  never  chew  or 
snufiE  tobacco,  but  only  use  it  in  pipes.  I 
oever  saw  a  genuine  native  of  the  interior 
chewing  tobacco.  Our  men  are  very  fond 
of  it  in  this  way,  and  add  lime  made  out 
of  shells  to  it,  as  it  bites  better  with  this. 

I  collected  one  hundred  and  twenty 
words  of  the  dwarfs*  language. 

16/A.  Moved  P.  into  Emin's  hut,  he  is 
very  bad.  The  elephants  are  wonderfully 
bold  ;  it  will  mean  starvation  if  we  cannot 
keep  them  back.  It  is  at  night  that  they 
do  most  damage  ;  they  are  so  cunning  and 
quiet  about  it  we  rarely  hear  them,  and 
find  it  out  to  our  cost  the  next  morning. 

\^th,  0£E  after  elephants;  made  over 
twenty  fires  up  for  the  evening,  and  set 
them  going  at  6  p.m.  ;  they  will  burn  till 
II  P.M.  Saw  four  elephants  and  blazed 
away ;  only  one  charged,  but  we  ran  and 
got  away.  One  print  in  the  mud,  a  straight 
up  and  down  one,  measured  twenty-two 
and  one-quarter  inches  from  front  to  rear ; 
this  is  the  biggest  one  I  have  seen  yet. 

\^h.  Sadi  died  this  morning ;  N.  buried 


him  in  the  graveyard.  Six  fires  going  to 
N.E.  for  elephants.  No  elephants  crossed 
the  line  of  fires  of  yesterday.  Elephants 
reported  in  corn ;  went  round  and  found 
nothing. 

P.  has  bad  nights,  he  is  frightfully  yel- 
low ;  quinine  does  him  no  good. 

25M.  Juma  Uledi  again  up  for  stealing 
corn,  fell-in  the  men,  had  Juma  flogged, 
and  threatened  to  make  a  prison  if  this 
went  on,  and  keep  ofEenders  in  it,  as  they 
could  not  be  trusted  loose. 

Put  new  roof  on  Water  Gate  Tower. 

The  driving  rains  and  wind  have  played 
havoc  with  the  four-acre  field.  It  was  our 
last  hope ;  it  is  yellow  now,  and  prema- 
turely so. 

P.'s  temperature  is  up  to  104^ ;  it  is 
real  bilious  remittent  fever;  he  has  been 
ill  three  weeks.  We  have  twenty-three 
rows  of  peas  coming  on  and  looking  well. 
Issued  rations  as  usual ;  sixty  days  with- 
out meat;  it  is  killing  P.  slowly. 

November  znd.  Making  needles  from 
spare  steel  wire  of  Maxim  gun,  drilled  the 
eyes  with  small  drill  in  tool-case.  In 
Tennyson  s  "  Amphion  "  to-day,  I  read :  — 

And  I  must  work  through  months  of  toil 

And  years  of  cultivation, 

Upon  my  proper  patch  of  soil, 

To  grow  my  own  plantation. 

I  Ml  take  the  showers  as  they  fall, 

I  will  not  vex  my  bosom ; 

Enough  if,  at  the  end  of  all, 

A  little  garden  blossom. 

This  is  our  experience  :  — 

With  hail-storms  wild  and  native  gangs, 

With  elephants  twelve  feet  high, 

A  chronic  state  of  dreadful  pangs 

Proclaims  that  we  should  die. 

A  thousand  rations  scooped  up  clean. 

More  '*  grazing  "  for  us  all ; 

We  plant  again  with  hopes  to  glean 

Perchance  again  next  fall. 

6M.  P.  is  better,  Mohammed  All's  ulcer 
is  increasing,  his  foot  looks  as  if  it  must 
drop  o£E  soon. 

Saturday^  \oth.  Had  another  probe  for 
my  arrow ;  P.  discovered  it  and  took  it  out 
with  his  tweezers.  It  has  been  in  me 
fourteen  months  and  twenty-three  days ; 
it  was  an  ordinary  wooden  poisoned  arrow 
just  like  the  natives  about  here  use,  but 
had  become  eaten  away  from  long  pres- 
ence in  the  tissue.  It  was  the  rib  that 
saved  my  life.  Boys  caught  some  more 
fish.  Our  rice  has  been  in  the  ground  just 
four  months ;  it  will  be  another  fortnight 
before  we  can  eat  it. 

22.n(L  Made  some  arrow-poison.  P. 
and  I  have  specimens  of  the  ingredients ; 
I  we  followed  the  dwarf's  directions. 
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24M.  Tried  poison  on  a  native  dog. 
P.  shaved  the  hair  of  his  back,  and  made 
a  slight  incision  with  his  knife  and  rubbed 
the  poison  well  in,  covered  the  wound  up 
with  canvas,  and  put  him  in  the  old  cook- 
house. By  evening  the  dog  was  drowsy 
and  stupid. 

26M.  Stanley  away  five  months.  The 
dog  died  at  145  p.m.,  just  twenty-eight  and 
a  half  hours  after  the  poison  was  intro- 
duced ;  he  drank  no  water. 

There  are  six  ingredients  in  the  poi- 
son :  four  kinds  of  leaves,  a  bark,  and  a 
small  dark  brown  bean.  This  bean  is  poi- 
sonous if  taken  internally. 

30M.  The  dry  season  is  now  on  us. 
The  crops  don*t  look  at  all  well.  N. 
weighs  one  hundred  and  thirty -eight 
pounds;  he  is  over  twelve  stone  in  En- 
gland. 

December  jih.  Picking  the  rice ;  yield 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  per  cent.,  or 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  cups  to  every 
one  cup  planted. 

Bih,  Found  a  native  camp  seven  and  a 
half  miles  S.S.E.,  and  in  it  a  brass  rod 
metako,  which  must  have  belonged  to 
Boryo,  the  old  chief  of  west  Ibwiri.  In 
days  gone  by  we  had  given  him  two  of 
these. 

Monday,  loM.  Boys  again  saw  the  lion  1 
Abedi*s  eyes  like  saucers  when  relating 
about  it ;  most  probably  it  was  a  leopard. 
The  heat  is  intense.  Our  latitude  is  i" 
2.0'  North.     Have  got  fever. 

14/^.  Anniversary  of  our  first  reaching 
the  Albert  Nyanza. 

Wednesday,  igth.  Repairing  roof  of 
Water  Gate  guard-house ;  putting  leaves 
on  granary. 

Thursday,  December  20ih,  About  11 
A.M.  we  heard  shots,  and  soon  after  Stan- 
ley and  the  advance  of  the  column  were 
seen  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  down 
the  west  road.  The  whole  garrison  turned 
out  amidst  yells,  and  we  gave  them  three 
volleys.  For  half  an  hour  or  so  we 
asked  each  other  dozens  of  questions  and 
got  no  answers.  We  heard  the  terrible 
news  of  Bonalya,  and  half  an  hour  later 
Bonny  came  in.  All  got  a  grand  blow-out 
of  our  hardly  gained  corn,  and  there  was  a 
boisterous  dance  in  the  evening. 

It  was  six  months  since  Stanley  left  us, 
and  altogether  we  had  spent  eight  in  the 
fort.  We  were  able  to  say,  "  AlKs  well  " 
at  Fort  Bodo. 

Three  days  later  we  moved  towards  the 
Nyanza,  and  burnt  the  fort  to  the  ground 
amidst  cheers. 

There  is  a  large  bottle  containing  a  let- 
ter buried  near  the  spot  where  the  fiag- 


stafiE  stood.  Some  Remington  rifles  lie 
buried  nine  yards  N.N.E.  from  it,  and  we 
left  the  steel  shield  of  the  Maxim  guo 
lying  on  the  square. 

Will  a  white  man  ever  find  these  ? 

Months  and  months  later,  as  we  rolled 
along  through  Usagara,  and  neared  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  round  the 
camp-fires  at  night  was  the  story  of  our 
life  at  Fort  Bodo  repeated  again  and 
again. 

And  when,  at  last,  we  actually  caught 
sight  of  the  sea  with  its  fringe  of  cocoa- 
nut  palms,  and  heard  the  wild  volleys  of 
cheers  from  our  black  bovs,  there  was  not 
a  white  man  amongst  us  out  felt  the  blood 
rush  up  into  his  face  as  each  thought 
that  he  had  helped,  in  a  small  way,  to 
bring  his  men  through  the  forest,  and 
across  the  plains  of  Africa,  to  their  homes 
by  the  sea.  W.  G.  Stairs. 

{Lieutenant  R,E.) 


From  Belgravia. 
LORD  MELBOURNE. 

To  eat  a  particular  quantity  of  food  at 
a  particular  time  of  the  day,  whether  hun- 
gry or  not  hungry,  seems  to  constitute, 
according  to  the  law  of  the  nursery,  good 
behavior;  judged  from  that  standard  of 
excellence,  the  behavior  of  William  Lamb 
between  the  age  of  three  and  five,  or  per- 
haps more,  never  approached  goodness; 
he  ate  when  hungry  and  at  no  other  time, 
foreshadowing  thereby  the  possession  of 
a  spirit  of  independence,  which  through- 
out his  after  life  was  forever  manifesting 
itself. 

From  his  nurses,  therefore,  William 
Lamb  did  not  get  altogether  a  good  char- 
acter, but  his  mother.  Lady  Melbourne, 
who  naturally  did  not  feel  the  same  an- 
noyance at  a  carefully  prepared  meal  or  a 
basin  of  milk  getting  cold,  did  not  alto- 
gether dislike  this  originality  and  inde- 
pendence, and  fancied  she  could  discern 
in  his  waywardness,  the  promise  of  a 
strong  will  which  might  some  day  be 
turned  to  good  account  —  that  was  one 
reason  why  she  was  willing  to  spend  with 
her  boy  so  many  hours  away  from  the  gay 
crowd  that  was  always  glad  to  see  her. 
Another  reason  was  that  she  saw  plainly 
enough  that  her  husband  was  too  much 
bound  up  in  the  child  she  had  borne  him 
nine  years  before  —  the  heir  to  the  family 
title  and  wealth  — to  pay  attention  to  Wil- 
liam. So  it  was  that  the  second  son, 
whilst  the  eldest  was  his  father's  boy,  re- 
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ceived  so  large  a  share  of  her  influence  -^ 
an  influence  which  in  after  years  stood 
him  in  good  stead,  and  which  he  readily 
acknowledged.  "Ah,"  he  would  often 
say,  after  she  had  been  put  to  rest  in  the 
family  vault  at  Hertford,  "  my  mother  was 
a  most  remarkable  woman  1  not  merely 
clever  and  engaging,  but  the  most  saga- 
cious woman  I  ever  knew.  She  kept  me 
right  as  long  as  she  lived.'* 

When  William  Lamb  went  to  Eton  in 
1790  he  was  eleven ;  of  the  six  years  he 
spent  there,  before  he  went  to  Cambridge, 
no  record  has  been  preserved,  except  that 
he  left  the  school  a  fairly  good  classic.  In 
July  he  was  entered  as  a  fellow  commoner 
of  Trinity  College  and  went  into  residence 
during  the  October  following.  Here  he 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  sons  of 
numerous  Whig  politicians,  with  some  of 
whom  be  afterwards  became  connected  in 
administering  the  affairs  of  the  country. 
He  studied  hard,  his  determined  hatred  of 
mathematics,  thirst  for  classical  education 
and  ethical  speculation  becoming  almost 
daily  more  apparent.  The  law  was  pointed 
out  to  him  as  a  desirable  profession  and 
he  liked  well  the  idea  of  following  it,  par- 
ticularly as  his  mother  reminded  him  that 
in  it  he  would  get  a  good  training  for  the 
political  career  which  she  looked  forward 
to  his  eventually  following. 

In  the  summer  of  1797,  speaker  Ad- 
dington  entered  him  as  a  student  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn ;  at  the  close  of  Michaelmas 
term  in  the  following  year  he  gained  the 
declamation  prize  for  an  oration  delivered 
in  bis  college  chapel  on  "the  progressive 
improvements  of  mankind,"  and  at  the 
close  of  1799  he  went  with  a  younger 
brother,  Frederick,  to  finish  bis  education 
at  Glasgow. 

In  going  to  Scotland  to  attend  what 
were  known  as  "  open  classes  "  of  philos- 
ophy and  jurisprudence,  William  Lamb  and 
his  brother  were  following  what  was  just 
then  a  very  customary  course  with  young 
men  of  promise.  Fox  recommended  Pro- 
fessor Millar  of  Glasgow  as  a  desirable 
tutor  and  to  him  William  and  Frederick 
went.  Lord  Lauderdale  wrote  to  Millar 
of  the  former,  **  he  has  the  reputation,  and 
I  believe  really  possesses  uncommon  tal- 
ents." Of  the  professor's  household,  Lord 
and  Lady  Melbourne  got  their  first  account 
from  Frederick  Lamb,  "There  is  nothing 
heard  of  in  this  bouse  but  study,  though 
there  is  as  much  idleness,  drunkenness, 
etc.,  out  of  it,  as  at  most  universities." 

William's  letters  from  Glasgow  reveal 
an  intense  interest  in  passing  politics 
which  must  have  gladdened  his  mother's 
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heart;  but  before  coming  to  these,  here 
is  one  typical  of  the  author's  youthful 
style  and  not  uninteresting  as  a  sketch  of 
daily  life  in  Glasgow  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century :  "  For  the  company  and  man- 
ners of  this  place,  I  do  not  see  much  dif- 
ference in  them  from  the  company  and 
manners  of  any  country  town.     I   have 
dined  out,  in  a  family  way,  at  a  wealthy 
merchant's,  and  we  have  had  several  par- 
ties at  home.     We  drink  healths  at  din- 
ner, hand  round  the  cake  at  tea,  and  put 
our  spoons  into  our  cups  when  we  desire 
to  have  no  more,  but  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  used  to  behave  at  Hatfield, 
at  Eton,  and  at  Cambridge.    Almost  the 
only  exclusive  custom  I  have  remarked  is 
a  devilish  good  one,  which  ought  to  be 
adopted  everywhere.    After  the  cheese, 
they  hand  round  the  table  a   bottle  of 
whiskey  and  another  of  brandy,  and  the 
whole  company,  male  and  female,  in  gen- 
eral indulge  in  a  dram.    This    is  verv 
comfortable  and  very  exhilarating  and  af- 
fords an   opportunity  for  many  jokes." 
Nearly  every  other  letter  from  William 
Lamb,  whilst  at  Glasgow,  is  about  politics. 

After  leaving  Glasgow  he  read  for  the 
bar.  The  extent  to  which  he  read  we  do 
not  know ;  but  we  learn  from  contempo* 
rary  evidence  that  the  theatre  and  society 
at  Carlton  House  and  Melbourne  House 
had  a  good  share  of  his  company;  and 
that  he  favored  his  friends  with  a  good 
many  very  feeble  poetical  effusions.  Still 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  cut  a  figure 
at  the  bar  was  his  ambition.  He  was 
honest  even  in  his  admiration  for  his  own 
talents.  He  firmlv  believed  he  spoke  and 
wrote  well ;  when  he  found  out  that  he  did 
neither  one  nor  the  other  he  seems  to  have 
been  quite  ready  to  admit  his  failure. 

He  was  "called  "  in  Michaelmas,  1804, 
and  took  chambers  in  Pump  Court,  and 
through  Scarlett's  influence  received  a 
guinea  brief;  in  after  life  he  used  to  say 
that  the  highest  feeling  of  satisfaction  he 
ever  experienced  —  very  far  transcending 
his  enjoyment  at  becommg  prime  minister 
—  was  reading  his  name  on  the  back  of 
that  guinea  brief.  The  case — a  trivial 
one  —  came  on  at  the  Lancashire  sessions, 
and  Lamb  got  through  his  work,  feeling, 
when  he  had  finished,  that  his  legal  career 
had  really  begun.  No  doubt  be  would 
have  followed  this  career  had  not  the  death 
of  his  elder  brother  in  the  following  Janu- 
ary made  him  heir  to  the  family  title  and 
estates.  A  more  promising  heir  could 
hardly  have  been  found,  but  his  father 
would  not  yield  to  Lady  Melbourne's 
pleadings  on  his  behalf.    Penistoae  bad 
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enjoyed  ;£5,ooo  a  year  allowaoce ;  ;£2,ooo 
was  thought  enough  for  Willikm  Lamb, 
who  Lord  Melbourne  owned  was  good- 
looking  and  clever  —  in  a  way,  but  he  was 
not  Penistone !  One  point,  however,  he 
did  yield :  he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
and  brought  out  enough  to  pay  for  the 
purchase  of  the  borough  of  Leominster, 
for  which  place  William  took  his  seat  next 
year  as  the  *'  duly  elected  "  member,  and, 
to  his  mother's  infinite  joy,  was  launched 
on  a  parliamentary  career. 

The  year  1805  gave  Lady  Melbourne 
another  very  considerable  satisfaction ;  it 
saw  William  Lamb  the  accepted  suitor  of 
Lady  Caroline  Ponsonby,  daughter  of 
Frederick,  Earl  of  Bessborough.  To  ally 
her  son  with  one  of  the  best  Whig  fam- 
ilies had  been  Lady  Melbourne's  unceas- 
ing endeavor  ever  since  he  returned  from 
Glasgow,  and  when,  after  some  time,  he 
seemed  to  be  particularly  anxious  to  pay 
visits  to  Lord  Bessborough's  villa  at  Roe- 
hampton,  and  talked  of  ten  of  the  fascinat- 
ing—  if  not  strictly  pretty  —  girl  who 
rambled  in  the  garden  with  him  and  told 
him  the  quaint  story  of  her  childhood 
passed  in  Italy,  and  earlier  girlhood  spent 
at  Devonshire  House,  Lady  Melbourne 
very  likely  wished  that  William  Lamb  had 
been  the  heir  to  her  husband's  title.  As 
It  was,  how  could  she  hope  that  Lady  Car- 
oline, with  the  best  of  prospects  before 
her,  would  think  of  a  **  second  son  "  who 
if  he  wanted  a  fortune  would  have  to  work 
for  it.  Penistone  Lamb's  death  drove  any 
difficulties  of  that  kind  out  of  the  field ; 
early  in  1805  William  Lamb  was  Lady 
Caroline's  accepted  suitor,  and  before 
midsummer  they  were  man  and  wife. 

When  the  new  Parliament  met  in  De- 
cember, 1806,  Lamb  made  his  maiden 
speech,  as  mover  of  the  address  to  the 
king's  speech.  Afterwards,  he  did  not 
speak  frequently,  for  he  soon  discovered 
that  he  was  by  no  means  eloquent ;  that 
fact,  coupled  with  the  hopelessness  of  the 
Whig  prospect,  a  good  deal  disgusted  him 
with  parliamentary  life,  so  that  when  he 
in  181 2  lost  his  seat,  in  response  to  the 
"no  popery  "  cry  which  was  filling  the  air 
around  every  polling  booth  in  England, 
he  was  not  very  sorry  at  the  prospect  of  a 
life  to  be  spent  more  at  home. 

But  the  home  to  which  he  now  turned 
was  not  altogether  a  happy  one.  Lady 
Caroline's  eccentricities,  which  had 
charmed  him  at  his  occasional  meetings 
with  her,  became  aggravating,  as  they 
grew  more,  instead  of  less,  marked,  for 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Lamb  hoped,  and 
indeed  believed,  that,  as  his  wife,  he  could 


make  the  girl  by  degrees  more  rational. 
Still,  the  first  few  years  of  married  life 
were  happy,  and  her  letters  to  her  husband 
yield  undoubted  evidence  of  her  attach- 
ment to  him. 

In  Aueust,  1807,  she  gave  birth  to  a 
son,  to  whom  the  Prince  of  Wales  stood 
sponsor,  and  on  whom  she  seems  to  have 
lavished  the  wildest  afiEection.  Her  pride 
knew  no  bounds  and  she  walked  every  fe- 
male visitor  up  to  the  top  of  the  house  to 
see  his  boy  —  luckless  the  one  not  suffi- 
ciently entliusiastic  over  his  beauty !  Had 
this  child  turned  out  differently,  probably 
the  married  life  of  William  and  Lady 
Caroline  Lamb  would  have  turned  out 
differently.  When  about  eighteen  months 
old  the  boy  was  seized  with  fits,  from  the 
effects  of  which,  though  he  lived  for  nine- 
and-twenty  years,  he  never  recovered,  and 
his  intellect  never  developed. 

Though  the  condition  of  her  child's 
health  went  far  to  exaggerate  Lady  Caro- 
line's peculiarities,  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  it  did  not  in  the  least  diminish  her 
affection  for  him;  about  him  she  wrote 
constantly  to  her  husband  and  in  the  mo- 
ments of  her  wildest  passion  and  appar- 
ent disregard  for  everything  she  never 
forgot  him. 

The  love  of  everything  literary,  er- 
ratic, and  artistic  brought  to  Lady  Caro- 
line's house  every  man  of  notoriety  of  the 
day ;  yet  upon  none  could  she  be  said  to 
bestow  especial  mark  of  friendship,  so 
that  her  familiar  manner,  though  distaste- 
ful to  her  husband,  aroused  in  him  no 
feeling  of  jealousy.  Whilst  **Childe 
Harold  "  was  still  in  proof,  Byron  showed 
it  to  Sam  Rogers,  who  on  one  of  his  al- 
most daily  visits  to  Melbourne  House 
showed  it  to  Lady  Melbourne,  telling  her 
she  ought  to  know  the  author ;  after  read- 
ing the  poem,  Lady  Caroline  was  eager 
for  an  introduction.  She  had  not  to  wait 
long  for  it,  as  they  met  at  Lady  West- 
moreland's before  "  Childe  Harold  "  was 
actually  published.  Praise  of  his  coming 
poem  no  doubt  drew  from  Byron  some 
very  pretty  sentiments  concerning  his  fair 
critic,  and  the  impression  he  made  upon 
her  may  be  judged  from  the  entry  respect- 
ing the  poet  which  she  made  in  her  dairy: 
**  mad,  bad,  and  dangerous  to  know."  But 
the  publication  of  the  famous  poem  and 
consequent  notoriety  of  the  author  pre- 
cluded his  madness,  badness  and  the  dan- 
ger of  his  society  from  standing  in  the 
way  of  their  intimacy.  In  due  course  this 
intimacy  was  noticed  and  talked  of,  and 
the  more  it  was  noticed  and  the  more  it 
was  talked  of  the  better  was  Byron's  van- 
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ceived  so  large  a  share  of  her  influeDce-^ 
an  influence  which  in  after  years  stood 
him  in  good  stead,  and  which  he  readily 
acknowledged.  "Ah,"  he  would  often 
say,  after  she  had  been  put  to  rest  in  the 
family  vault  at  Hertford,  **  my  mother  was 
a  most  remarkable  woman  1  not  merely 
clever  and  engaging,  but  the  most  saga- 
cious woman  I  ever  knew.  She  kept  me 
right  as  long  as  she  lived." 

When  William  Lamb  went  to  Eton  in 
1790  he  was  eleven;  of  the  six  years  he 
spent  there,  before  he  went  to  Cambridge, 
no  record  has  been  preserved,  except  that 
he  left  the  school  a  fairly  good  classic.  In 
July  he  was  entered  as  a  fellow  commoner 
of  Trinity  College  and  went  into  residence 
during  the  October  following.  Here  he 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  sons  of 
numerous  Whig  politicians,  with  some  of 
whom  he  afterwards  became  connected  in 
administering  the  affairs  of  the  country. 
He  studied  hard,  his  determined  hatred  of 
mathematics,  thirst  for  classical  education 
and  ethical  speculation  becoming  almost 
daily  more  apparent.  The  law  was  pointed 
out  to  him  as  a  desirable  profession  and 
be  liked  well  the  idea  of  following  it,  par- 
ticularly as  his  mother  reminded  him  that 
in  it  he  would  get  a  good  training  for  the 
political  career  which  she  looked  forward 
to  his  eventually  following. 

In  the  summer  of  1797,  speaker  Ad- 
dington  entered  him  as  a  student  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn ;  at  the  close  of  Michaelmas 
term  in  the  following  year  he  gained  the 
declamation  prize  for  an  oration  delivered 
in  bis  college  chapel  on  **  the  progressive 
improvements  of  mankind,"  and  at  the 
close  of  1799  he  went  with  a  younger 
brother,  Frederick,  to  finish  his  education 
at  Glasgow. 

In  going  to  Scotland  to  attend  what 
were  known  as  **  open  classes  "  of  philos- 
ophy and  jurisprudence,  William  Lamb  and 
his  brother  were  following  what  was  just 
then  a  very  customary  course  with  young 
men  of  promise.  Fox  recommended  Pro- 
fessor Millar  of  Glasgow  as  a  desirable 
tutor  and  to  him  William  and  Frederick 
went.  Lord  Lauderdale  wrote  to  Millar 
of  the  former,  **  he  has  the  reputation,  and 
I  believe  really  possesses  uncommon  tal- 
ents." Of  the  professor's  household,  Lord 
and  Lady  Melbourne  got  their  first  account 
from  Frederick  Lamb,  "There  is  nothing 
heard  of  in  this  house  but  study,  though 
there  is  as  much  idleness,  drunkenness, 
etc.,  out  of  it,  as  at  most  universities." 

William's  letters  from  Glasgow  reveal 
an  intense  interest  in  passing  politics 
which  must  have  gladdened  his  mother's 
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heart;  but  before  coming  to  these,  here 
is  one  typical  of  the  author's  youthful 
style  and  not  uninteresting  as  a  sketch  of 
daily  life  in  Glasgow  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century :  "  For  the  company  and  man- 
ners of  this  place,  I  do  not  see  much  dif- 
ference in  them  from  the  company  and 
manners  of  any  country  town.  I  have 
dined  out,  in  a  family  way,  at  a  wealthy 
merchant's,  and  we  have  had  several  par- 
ties at  home.  We  drink  healths  at  din- 
ner, hand  round  the  cake  at  tea,  and  put 
our  spoons  into  our  cups  when  we  desire 
to  have  no  more,  but  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  used  to  behave  at  Hatfield, 
at  Eton,  and  at  Cambridge.  Almost  the 
only  exclusive  custom  I  have  remarked  is 
a  devilish  good  one,  which  ought  to  be 
adopted  everywhere.  After  the  cheese, 
the^  hand  round  the  table  a  bottle  of 
whiskey  and  another  of  brandy,  and  the 
whole  company,  male  and  female,  in  gen- 
eral indulge  in  a  dram.  This  is  very 
comfortable  and  very  exhilarating  and  af- 
fords an  opportunity  for  many  jokes." 
Nearly  every  other  letter  from  William 
Lamb,  whilst  at  Glasgow,  is  about  politics. 

After  leaving  Glasgow  he  read  for  the 
bar.  The  extent  to  which  he  read  we  do 
not  know ;  but  we  learn  from  contempo- 
rary evidence  that  the  theatre  and  society 
at  Carlton  House  and  Melbourne  House 
had  a  good  share  of  his  company;  and 
that  he  favored  his  friends  with  a  good 
many  very  feeble  poetical  effusions.  Still 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  cut  a  figure 
at  the  bar  was  his  ambition.  He  was 
honest  even  in  his  admiration  for  his  own 
talents.  He  firmly  believed  he  spoke  and 
wrote  well ;  when  he  found  out  that  he  did 
neither  one  nor  the  other  he  seems  to  have 
been  quite  ready  to  admit  his  failure. 

He  was  "called  "  in  Michaelmas,  1804, 
and  took  chambers  in  Pump  Court,  and 
through  Scarlett's  influence  received  a 
guinea  brief ;  in  after  life  he  used  to  say 
that  the  highest  feeling  of  satisfaction  he 
ever  experienced —  very  far  transcending 
his  enjoyment  at  becoming  prime  minister 
—  was  reading  his  name  on  the  back  of 
that  guinea  brief.  The  case — a  trivial 
one  —  came  on  at  the  Lancashire  sessions, 
and  Lamb  got  through  his  work,  feeling, 
when  he  had  finished,  that  his  legal  career 
had  really  begun.  No  doubt  he  would 
have  followed  this  career  had  not  the  death 
of  his  elder  brother  in  the  following  Janu- 
ary made  him  heir  to  the  family  title  and 
estates.  A  more  promising  heir  could 
hardly  have  been  found,  but  his  father 
would  not  yield  to  Lady  Melboarne's 
pleadings  on  bis  behalf.    Penistoae  had 
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enjoyed  ;£5,ocx>  a  year  allowance ;  ;£2,ooo 
was  thought  enough  for  Willikm  Lamb, 
who  Lord  Melbourne  owned  was  good- 
looking  and  clever  —  in  a  way,  but  he  was 
not  Peni stone !  One  point,  however,  he 
did  yield :  he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
and  brought  out  enough  to  pay  n)r  the 
purchase  of  the  borough  of  Leominster, 
for  which  place  William  took  his  seat  next 
year  as  the  **  duly  elected  "  member,  and, 
to  his  mother's  infinite  joy,  was  launched 
on  a  parliamentary  career. 

The  year  1805  gave  Lady  Melbourne 
another  very  considerable  satisfaction ;  it 
saw  William  Lamb  the  accepted  suitor  of 
Lady  Caroline  Ponsonby,  daughter  of 
Frederick,  Earl  of  Bessborough.  To  ally 
her  son  with  one  of  the  best  Whig  fam- 
ilies had  been  Lady  Melbourne's  unceas- 
ing endeavor  ever  since  he  returned  from 
Glasgow,  and  when,  after  some  time,  he 
seemed  to  be  particularly  anxious  to  pay 
visits  to  Lord  Bessborough 's  villa  at  Roe- 
hampton,  and  talked  often  of  the  fascinat- 
ing—  if  not  strictly  pretty  —  girl  who 
rambled  in  the  garden  with  him  and  told 
him  the  quaint  story  of  her  childhood 
passed  in  Italy,  and  earlier  girlhood  spent 
at  Devonshire  House,  Lady  Melbourne 
very  likely  wished  that  William  Lamb  had 
been  the  heir  to  her  husband's  title.  As 
it  was,  how  could  she  hope  that  Lady  Car- 
oline, with  the  best  of  prospects  before 
her,  would  think  of  a  **  second  son  "  who 
if  he  wanted  a  fortune  would  have  to  work 
for  it.  Penistone  Lamb's  death  drove  any 
difficulties  of  that  kind  out  of  the  field ; 
early  in  1805  William  Lamb  was  Lady 
Caroline's  accepted  suitor,  and  before 
midsummer  they  were  man  and  wife. 

When  the  new  Parliament  met  in  De- 
cember, 1806,  Lamb  made  his  maiden 
speech,  as  mover  of  the  address  to  the 
king's  speech.  Afterwards,  he  did  not 
speak  frequently,  for  he  soon  discovered 
that  he  was  by  no  means  eloquent ;  that 
fact,  coupled  with  the  hopelessness  of  the 
Whig  prospect,  a  good  deal  disgusted  him 
with  parliamentary  life,  so  that  when  he 
in  181 2  lost  his  seat,  in  response  to  the 
*'no  popery  "  cry  which  was  filling  the  air 
around  every  polling  booth  in  England, 
he  was  not  very  sorry  at  the  prospect  of  a 
life  to  be  spent  more  at  home. 

But  the  home  to  which  he  now  turned 
was  not  altogether  a  happy  one.  Lady 
Caroline's  eccentricities,  which  had 
charmed  him  at  his  occasional  meetings 
with  her,  became  aggravating,  as  they 
grew  more,  instead  of  less,  marked,  for 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Lamb  hoped,  and 
indeed  believed,  that,  as  his  wife,  he  could 


make  the  girl  by  degrees  more  rational. 
Still,  the  first  few  years  of  married  life 
were  happy,  and  her  letters  to  her  husband 
yield  undoubted  evidence  of  her  attach- 
ment to  him. 

In  August,  1807,  she  gave  birth  to  a 
son,  to  whom  the  Prince  of  Wales  stood 
sponsor,  and  on  whom  she  seems  to  have 
lavished  the  wildest  affection.  Her  pride 
knew  no  bounds  and  she  walked  every  fe- 
male visitor  up  to  the  top  of  the  house  to 
see  his  boy  —  luckless  the  one  not  suffi- 
ciently entiiusiastic  over  his  beauty !  Had 
this  child  turned  out  differently,  probably 
the  married  life  of  William  and  Lady 
Caroline  Lamb  would  have  turned  out 
differently.  When  about  eighteen  months 
old  the  boy  was  seized  with  fits,  from  the 
effects  of  which,  though  he  lived  for  nine- 
and-twenty  years,  he  never  recovered,  and 
his  intellect  never  developed. 

Though  the  condition  of  her  child's 
health  went  far  to  exaggerate  Lady  Caro- 
line's peculiarities,  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  it  did  not  in  the  least  diminish  her 
affection  for  him;  about  him  she  wrote 
constantly  to  her  husband  and  in  the  mo- 
ments of  her  wildest  passion  and  appar- 
ent disregard  for  everything  she  never 
forgot  him. 

The  love  of  everything  literary,  er- 
ratic, and  artistic  brought  to  Lady  Caro- 
line's house  every  man  of  notoriety  of  the 
day ;  yet  upon  none  could  she  be  said  to 
bestow  especial  mark  of  friendship,  so 
that  her  familiar  manner,  though  distaste- 
ful to  her  husband,  aroused  in  him  no 
feeling  of  jealousy.  Whilst  "Childe 
Harold  "  was  still  in  proof,  Byron  showed 
it  to  Sam  Rogers,  who  on  one  of  his  al- 
most daily  visits  to  Melbourne  House 
showed  it  to  Lady  Melbourne,  telling  her 
she  ought  to  know  the  author ;  after  read- 
ing the  poem.  Lady  Caroline  was  eager 
for  an  introduction.  She  had  not  to  wait 
long  for  it,  as  they  met  at  Lady  West- 
moreland's before  **  Childe  Harold  "  was 
actually  published.  Praise  of  his  coming 
poem  no  doubt  drew  from  Byron  some 
very  pretty  sentiments  concerning  his  fair 
critic,  and  the  impression  he  made  upon 
her  may  be  judged  from  the  entry  respect- 
ing the  poet  which  she  made  in  her  dairy: 
**  mad,  bad,  and  dangerous  to  know."  But 
the  publication  of  the  famous  poem  and 
consequent  notoriety  of  the  author  pre- 
cluded his  madness,  badness  and  the  dan- 
ger of  his  society  from  standing  in  the 
way  of  their  intimacy.  In  due  course  this 
intimacy  was  noticed  and  talked  of,  and 
the  more  it  was  noticed  and  the  more  it 
was  talked  of  the  better  was  Byron's  van- 
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ity  pleased  and  the  better  satisfied  was 
Lady  Caroline's  thirst  for  being  a  subject 
for  remark.  William  Lamb  heeded  the 
ripening  friendship  with  indifference ;  it 
was,  he  thought,  simply  one  of  a  score 
friendships  which  his  wife  was  almost 
daily  cultivating  and  nearly  as  soon  for- 
getting, but  in  this  he  was  mistaken ;  on 
her  side  at  least  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  depth  of  the  attachment,  and  her  his- 
tory from  this  time  till  that  of  her  death 

—  subsequent  by  some  years  to  Byron's 

—  demonstrates  the  permanency  of  the 
affection. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  precise  con- 
clusion as  to  Byron's  feelings  for  Lady 
Caroline  during  any  but  the  very  early 
period  of  their  acquaintance,  though  it  is 
certain  that  as  time  went  on  temporary 
fascination  was  replaced  by  boredom, 
which  he  put  up  with  because  he  liked  to 
be  talked  of  as  an  intimate  friend  at  Mel- 
bourne House.  The  knowledge  of  this 
fact  may  have  been  one  reason  for  Wil- 
liam Lamb's  indifference  to  what  was 
passing ;  another  was  that  he  knew  of  his 
mother's  intended  match  for  Byron. 

The  unfortunate  results  of  this  match 
did  not  mend  matters ;  nor  did  Byron's 
conduct  in  constantly  telling  Lady  Caro- 
line—  till  he  heard  she  was  returning 
from  Ireland,  whither  she  had  accompa- 
nied her  husband  —  that  he  tired  of  his 
wife's  society  and  yearned  for  hers.  Once 
certain  of  her  return,  he  wrote  terminating 
their  acquaintance  forever. 

Though  many  of  the  stories  of  Lady 
Caroline's  temper  and  behavior  after  this 
event  may  be  exaggerated  there  is  plenty 
of  truth  in  a  good  many;  her  eccentrici- 
ties increased  and  left  those  who  wit- 
nessed them  in  no  doubt  as  to  their  being 
unfeigned  —  in  short  that  her  mind  was 
unhinged.  Lamb  listened  to  the  advice 
of  those  who  urged  a  separation,  but 
whilst  arrangements  were  being  made  for 
it  she  wrote  **  Glenarvon  "  and  sent  it  to 
him;  be  was  pleased  with  much  in  the 
book  and  eagerly  caught  at  the  excuse 
suggested  by  reading  it,  that  perhaps  part 
of  his  wife's  extraordinary  behavior  might 
have  been  caused  by  outward  coldness  on 
his  part;  in  the  end,  when  the  deed  of 
separation  came  to  be  signed  the  signa- 
tories were  not  forthcoming  and  were 
discovered  by  those  in  search  of  them 
wandering  about  the  park  at  Brocket, 
friends  as  before.  Lamb  and  his  wife 
stopped  on  at  Brocket  for  same  time  and 
there  the  news  reached  her  of  Byron's 
opinion  of  her  novel;  her  eccentricity  re- 
turned, she  roasted  an  effigy  of  the  poet 
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over  a  bonfire  and  then  sent  him  an  ac« 
count  of  the  performance. 

She  was  now  engaged  upon  her  third 
novel,  *'Ada  Reis,"  which  appeared  in 
181 7 ;  her  friends  endeavored  to  dissuade 
her  from  bursting  into  print,  but  their 
opposition  seems  to  have  stimulated  her 
energy  in  that  line :  *'  I  am  ordered  per- 
emptorily by  my  own  family  "-~so  she 
told  Lady  Morgan  —  "  not  to  write,"  but 
she  asked  what  would  be  the  natural  effect 
of  such  opposition  on  one  descended  from 
Spenser  and  with  the  blood  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  the  Cavendishes  and 
Ponsonbys  running  in  her  veins?  Inci- 
dentally this  letter  to  Lady  Morgan  reveals 
one  of  the  better  traits  in  Lady  Caroline's 
character.  Here,  she  says,  are  **  Three 
Ada  Reises,"  and  in  return  she  begs  Lady 
Morgan's  interest  for  a  poor  doctor  who 
was  a  candidate  for  an  appointment  at 
Westminster  Hospital.  "  He  has  done 
everything  he  could  for  my  dear  and  only 
child,  I  therefore  have  done  and  will  do 
everything  for  him."  It  is  also  worthy  of 
note  that  when  at  the  general  election 
in  1818,  George  Lamb  —  her  husband's 
brother  —  stood  for  Westminster,  Lady 
Caroline  worked  hard  on  his  behalf;  dur- 
ing her  canvas  for  this  contest  she  became 
acquainted  with  Godwin,  who  afterwards 
went  to  Brocket  and  who  she  desired  to 
advise  her  as  to  her  son's  condition. 

All  this  time  things  went  more  smoothly 
at  Brocket.  She  delighted  in  the  place, 
and  the  quiet  rambles  seemed  to  soothe 
her,  if  they  provoked  melancholy.  She 
had,  she  said,  there  ^^one  faithful,  kind 
friend"  and  that  was  William  Lamb, 
"health,  spirits,  and  all  else  are  gone, 
slowly  and  gradually  by  my  own  fault." 
But  the  news  of  Byron's  death  brought  a 
return  of  her  former  and  more  violent  forn» 
of  mania,  which  was  heightened  by  the 
circumstances  of  her  meeting  with  the 
carriage  conveying  the  poet's  remains  to 
Newstead.  Scene  followed  scene,  both 
at  Brocket  and  at  Melbourne  House,  till 
at  last  William  Lamb  told  her  they  must 
live  apart.  He  took  up  his  residence  for 
a  while  with  his  brother,  and  she,  after 
inundating  him  with  letters  and  verses,  left 
for  Paris.  On  returning  to  England  a 
sense  of  her  altered  circumstances  appears 
to  have  awakened  her  to  a  greater  sense 
of  propriety  and  an  earnest  wish  for 
reconciliation  with  her  husband,  and  once 
convinced  of  the  genuineness  of  the  de- 
sire. Lamb  no  longer  held  back.  Her  own 
health  demanded  that  she  should  live 
chiefly  at  Brocket  and  his  affairs  took  h\m 
constantly  to  London,  but  they  kept  up  an 
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active  and  afiEectioDate  correspondence. 
Lamb,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  went  to 
Ireland  in  1827,  and  whilst  there  the  first 
really  grave  reports  of  Lady  Caroline's 
condition  reached  him.  It  soon  became 
evident  that  her  death  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching. In  October,  her  doctor  wrote 
to  her  husband  at  her  dictation  a  letter, 
the  hopefulness  of  which  was  evidently 
feigned.  "God  bless  you,  ray  dearest 
William,"  it  concluded,  **  I  will  write  to 
you  myself  very  soon  ;  do  not  forget  to 
write  a  line  to  me."  So  soon  as  he  could. 
Lamb  came  to  England  and  was  constantly 
with  her  till  her  death,  early  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  In  after  years,  whenever  he 
spoke  of  bis  wife,  it  was  of  her  during  the 
earlier  and  latter  part  of  their  married 
life ;  let  us  hope  that  the  intermediate 
years  —  years  of  little  mental  peace  for 
Lamb  —  were  really  obliterated  from  his 
memory. 

We  will  now  turn  to  consider  a  little  of 
Lamb's  public  life  after  failing  to  gain  a 
seat  in  Parliament  at  the  general  election 
of  18x2.  Brougham  then  believed  him  to 
be  a  Conservative,  and  whilst  viewing 
afiEairs  from  outside  the  House,  his  lean- 
ings towards  the  policy  of  Canning  be- 
came avowed ;  so  that  the  minister — 
when  in  1827  he  formed  his  first  adminis- 
tration—  caused  no  surprise  by  ofiEering 
Lamb,  who  had  again  entered  Parliament, 
the  post  of  Irish  secretary.  George  IV. 
was  especially  glad  to  think  that  Canning 
proposed  to  include  their  mutual  friend  in 
the  administration  :  "  William  Lamb,  Wil- 
liam Lamb,"  he  said,  when  Canning  men- 
tioned his  name,  '*  put  him  anvwhere  you 
like."  The  success  of  Lamo's  rule  at 
Dublin  showed  the  wisdom  of  Canning*s 
choice.  Lamb  always  kept  up  with  his 
Canningite  friends,  who,  after  the  death 
of  Mr.  Huskisson,  became  more  closely 
allied  with  the  Whig  section  of  the  Lib- 
eral party.  Thus  Lord  Grey  was,  on 
forming  his  administration  in  1830,  with- 
out party  difficulty  enabled  to  ofFer  to  his 
old  friend  and  relative  the  post  of  home 
secretary,  and  Lord  Melbourne  at  the  age 
of  fifty  became  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
a  Cabinet  minister. 

The  official  experience  acquired  during 
the  short  time  he  was  Irish  secretary 
stood  him  in  good  stead,  and,  as  the  head 
of  the  Home  Office,  he  gave  rapid  proof 
of  administrative  ability  that  won  praise 
from  political  foes  as  well  as  friends.  He 
has  surprised  all  about  him,  said  Greville, 
by  a  "rapid  and  diligent  transaction  of 
business  for  which  nobody  was  prepared." 
With  the  popular  violence  and  excitement 
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which  the  proposed  reform  was  then  cans 
ing  —  democratic  tyranny  he  styled  it  — 
he  had,  indeed,  from  first  to  last,  very 
Kttle  sympathy.  He  frankly  admitted 
that  he  Was  against  reform  because  it 
"  could  not  be  moderate,"  but,  as  he  de- 
clared on  the  second  reading,  the  bill  must 
be  persisted  with  until  passed  as  "  the  will 
of  the  country  left  the  legislature  no  alter- 
native." 

When  the  ministers  met  in  July,  1834, 
to  learn  from  Lord  Grey  that  his  resig- 
nation had  been  accepted,  the  ex-pre- 
mier  himself  handed  Lord  Melbourne  the 
king's  command  to  attend  him  at  Wind- 
sor. He  received  the  summons  with  his 
usual  air  of  nonchalance^  and  told  his 
secretary  he  thought  it  a  **d— d  bore" 
having  to  go  on  such  a  mission.  At  their 
meeting,  William  IV.  urged  a  coalition 
with  the  conservatives,  but  Lord  Mel- 
bourne convinced  him  of  the  impossibility 
of  such  an  arrangement,  and  the  king 
rather  reluctantly  consented  to  the  contin- 
uance of  a  Whig  ministry,  with  Lord  Mel- 
bourne at  its  head.  Thus  the  prophecy 
given  both  by  Lord  Castlereagh  and  by 
George  IV.,  as  regent,  was  fulfilled  and  the 
dearest  wish  of  old  Lady  Melbourne  (who 
had  been  dead  for  sixteen  years)  realized  ! 

The  session  was  soon  wound  up,  but 
the  new  premier  did  not  join  the  Cabinet 
in  the  precipitate  bolt  from  London  —  it 
matters  not  whither  —  which  was  then 
becoming  fashionable.  He  remained  in 
or  near  town  and  spent  much  of  his  time 
at  Holland  House  in  company  with  Gre* 
ville,  and  corresponding  with  bis  col« 
leagues  on  various  topics  —  many  purely 
social.  The  Cabinet,  or  at  least  the  gov- 
ernment, was  not  —  as  was  well  known  — 
united,  and  when  Lord  Spencer's  death 
took  Lord  Althorpe  to  the  upper  house, 
Lord  Melbourne  went  to  Brighton  and 
told  the  king  plainly  that  he  doubted  the 
possibility  of  continuing  in  office.  Wil- 
liam IV.,  who  under  the  queen's  influence 
was  now  a  pretty  thorough-going  Tory^ 
was  glad  of  an  excuse  to  change  the  min- 
istry, and  on  leaving  Brighton,  Lord  Mel- 
bourne consented  to  be  the  bearer  of  the 
king's  summons  to  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. 

That  night,  in  London,  he  made  the  now 
famous  statement  to  Lord  Brougham  of 
what  had  passed  at  Brighton.  Brougham 
called  in  to  see  him  on  his  way  home  from 
Holland  House,  and  the  premier  told  him 
the  news,  not  probably  from  any  certain 
opinion  that  the  remarkable  politician  to 
whom  he  spoke  would  keep  the  news  a 
secret,  but  because  he  thought  the  late- 
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Dess  of  the  hour  would  preclude  him  from 
divulging  it  to  the  press.  The  unfortu- 
nate result  is  well  known.  Brougham  was 
soon  closeted  in  the  Tim^j  office,  and  that 
journal,  next  morning,  announced  the  dis- 
missal of  the  ministers  (before  they  re- 
ceived official  intimation  of  what  had  taken 
place),  adding  —  on  the  authority  of  their 
informant  —  "  the  queen  has  done  it  all ! " 

Peers  administration,  which  followed, 
was  but  short-lived,  and  fell  on  the  8th  of 
April,  1835.  Three  days  later,  Lord  Mel- 
bourne  was  again  summoned  to  the  king 
and  formed  a  ministrv,  though  with  pros- 
pects the  reverse  of  hopeful,  for  their 
majoritv  was  small,  and,  what  is  worse, 
unreliaole. 

Things  mended  but  little  as  time  wore 
on,  and  prior  to  opening  the  session  of 
1837  it  was  seriously  debated  if  the  min- 
istry should  again  face  Parliament.  How- 
ever, in  the  end,  it  was  agreed  to  do  so, 
thoueh  a  sense  of  relief  was  experienced 
by  the  disheartened  Cabinet,  when  the 
death  of  William  IV.  gave  a  reasonable 
pretext  for  winding  up  the  session.  Of 
the  premier's  opinion  of  the  king,  his 
always  guarded  tone  leaves  us  in  some 
doubt,  but  of  the  king's  opinion  of  the 
premier,  there  is  no  doubt.  He  consid- 
dered  him  **a  Conservative  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word,  and  to  as  great  a  de- 
gree as  his  Majesty  hioiself."  What  more 
could  William  IV.,  during  the  last  year  of 
his  life,  have  said  in  praise  of  any  man  ? 

The  age  and  sex  of  the  sovereign  who 
now  ascended  the  throne  gave  Lord  Mel- 
bourne an  opportunity  of  bringing  into 
play  all  that  was  kindliest  and  most  gen- 
erous in  his  nature.  The  recent  editor  of 
his  letters  observes,  that  the  time  for  lay- 
ing open  all  his  political  dealings  with  the 
queen  has  not  yet  come,  but  what  we  do 
know  of  their  correspondence  leaves  us 
little  doubt  that  Greville  was  as  accurate 
as  he  usually  is  when  he  tells  us  that  he 
**was  passionately  fond  of  Victoria  —  as 
he  might  be  of  a  daughter ; "  who  will  say 
that  this  affection  was  not  most  cordially 
reciprocated  ?  See  the  tone  of  kindly  en- 
couragement in  the  letter  to  the  young 
queen  over  one  of  the  first  difficulties  of 
her  reign  —  filling  up  the  household  ap- 
pointments:— 

*'  Lord  Melbourne  trusts  that  your  Maj- 
esty will  not  feel  either  surprised  or  dis- 
couraged at  the  difficulties  which  occur 
in  making  the  arrangement,  and  which 
Lord  Melbourne's  experience  enables  him 
to  assure  your  Majesty  always  do  occur  in 
transactions  of  this  nature.  The  persons 
who  are  the  best  fitted  for  offices  are  often 
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the  most  unwilling  to  undertake  them,  and 
those  who  are  least  qualified,  most  eager 
to  obtain  them." 

Though  the  general  election  which  fol- 
lowed the  queen's  accession  did  not  mate- 
rially add  to  the  government's  strength, 
still  it  added  something,  and  the  removal 
of  a  sovereign  who  was  manifestly  opposed 
to  the  government  as  a  whole  was  a  de- 
cided gain.  But  the  Whigs  benefited  only 
for  a  short  time.  Soon  the  internal  difiEer- 
ences  in  the  party  showed  signs  of  bring- 
ing the  ministry  to  the  ground.  To  the 
speaker  —  who  was  quarrelling  with  Lord 
John  Russell  —  Lord  Melbourne  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  if  the  government 
was  to  fall  it  would  do  so  **  in  the  open 
light"  and  not  from  internal  embarrass- 
ment, unintelligible  to  the  great  body  of 
its  supporters. 

Lord  Melbourne's  ministry  fell,  over 
the  Jamaica  Bill,  in  May,  1839.  ^^^  P^^* 
mier  was  sorry  to  resign  for  only  one 
reason,  and  that  was  ceasing  to  advise  the 
queen.*  His  sorrow  was  probably  in- 
creased tenfold  by  the  annoyance  caused 
to  his  youthful  sovereign  over  the  misun- 
derstanding with  Peel  as  to  the  retention 
of  the  ladies  of  her  household,  and  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  was,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  check  this  annoyance 
that  Lord  Melbourne  consented  to  resume 
office,  and  he  probably  felt  when  he  did 
so  that  little  personal  felicity  awaited  any 
of  the  Cabinet.  As  he  said  in  the  House 
of  Lords  the  ministry  resumed  office  be- 
cause they  were  unwilling  to  abandon  the 
queen  **  in  a  situation  of  difficulty  and  dis- 
tress." It  was  after  this  unselfish  re- 
sumption of  office  that  there  came  for  the 
premier's  consideration  a  matter  which 
from  his  intense  love  for  the  queen  gave 
him  probably  the  gravest  anxietv  of  all ; 
he  had  to  advise  her  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
her  choice  of  a  consort 

Grave  as  was  this  responsibility,  his  un- 
selfishness caused  him  the  first  real  satis- 
faction at  being  premier  that  he  had  felt 
since  he  resumed  office ;  how  much  that 
feeling  of  satisfaction  was  heightened 
when  court  rivalries  had  to  be  considered 
and  smoothed  over  on  the  question  of 
Prince  Albert's  precedence,  may  be  judged 
by  remembering  Lord  Melbourne's  intense 
honesty ;  for  real  honesty  will  prevent 
modest  feelings  from  disguising  the 
knowledge  of  having  acted  with  wisdom 
and  discretion. 

It  is  needless,  in  a  short  biogragby  o£ 
Lord  Melbourne,  to  follow  the  Whig  party 

*  Lord  Melbourne  for  a  time  undertook  the  duties  ot 
private  secretai  y  to  her  Majesty. 
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through  its  stumbles  and  falls  till  the  gov- 
ernment resignation  in  1841.  The  queen 
bad  now  an  adviser,  so  that  the  only 
reason  which  had  before  induced  Lord 
Melbourne  to  remain  in  office  had  been 
removed.  "It  is  so  diflEerent  now,"  be 
told  the  queen,  in  taking  his  official  leave 
of  her,  "the  prince  understands  everything 
so  well.*'  If  he  had  a  regret  at  quitting 
the  premiership,  it  was  that  his  party  had 
So  far  fallen  in  the  public  estimation.  The 
policy  of  the  new  government  gave  little 
occasion  for  attack,  but  he  came  pretty 
regularly  to  the  House  and  often  spoke ;  to 
his  former  colleagues  he  wrote  frequently, 
discussing  the  principal  event  of  tne  day. 

But  perhaps  it  is  time  to  pause  for  a 
moment  and  think  of  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  late  premier ;  this  —  never  par- 
ticularly strong,  but  ever  sustained  by 
mental  activity  and  excitement  —  had 
shown,  during  a  rest  from  ministerial  wear 
and  tear,  a  tendency  to  give  way,  which, 
by  his  colleagues,  was  not  wholly  unex- 
pected, since  Lord  Melbourne  himself  had 
told  them  that  cares  preyed  the  more  upon 
him  the  more  he  was  at  leisure.  "For 
myself,"  he  wrote  to  Russell,  in  August, 
1840,  "I  can  neither  eat  nor  sleep  for 
anxiety,  and  I  suffer  much  more  from  the 
pressure  of  responsibility  during  the  re- 
cess than  during  the  sitting  of  Parlia- 
ment." The  seriousness  of  the  break  up 
in  Lord  Melbourne's  health  showed  itself 
on  the  23rd  October,  1842,  whilst  stop- 
ping at  Brocket,  when  he  was  seized  with 
an  attack  of  paralysis.  He  speedily  re- 
covered, but  the  shock  to  his  nervous 
system  never  wholly  passed  away,  though 
he  called  the  seizure  "only  a  runaway 
knock,"  and  said  he  thought  so  little  of  it 
that  he  "did  not  care  to  Icnow  the  fellow 
who  gave  it."  Still,  when  he  came  into 
the  House  of  Lords  at  the  beginning  of 
the  following  session,  his  changed  appear- 
ance and  manner  were  noticed,  and  a  good 
deal  talked  about  in  political  circles  where 
physical  break-up  is  generally  indecently 
discussed.  Throughout  the  session  he 
spoke  very  little,  but  in  December  felt 
himself  strong  enough  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  ^ueen  and  prince  consort  at  Windsor. 

His  Parliamentary  silence  had  no  doubt 
driven  him  a  good  deal  from  newspaper, 
and  consequently  public,  notice,  and  by 
the  new  Liberal  party  his  power  had  never 
been  experienced.  How  far  he  noticed 
this,  it  is  difficult  precisely  to  say,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  very  sharply 
brought  home  to  him  when  his  last  public 
speech,  made  at  a  dinner  in  Hertfordshire, 
received  but  a  scanty  and  inaccurate  re- 
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port  in  the  press.  He  felt  this  very  acutely 
and  the  careless  manner  he  generally 
adopted  with  regard  to  a  personal  slight 
could  not  disguise  his  annoyance ;  it  was 
the  first  rude  intimation  his  sensitive  na- 
ture had  received  of  the  fact  that,  though 
not  himself  forgetting  the  world,  by  the 
world  he  was  already,  in  a  way,  forgotten. 
The  impending  resignation  of  the  Peel 
ministry  in  1846,  seemed  to  give  his  enef 
gies  a  fresh  impetus  and  he  resumed  an 
active  correspondence  with  his  old  col- 
leagues, on  the  situation.  His  words  in 
speaking  or  writing  left  them  in  no  doubt 
of  the  fact  that,  if  a  Whig  ministry  was 
formed  he  expected  to  be  in  it;  the  im- 
possibility of  such  a  thing,  his  unfitness 
any  further  for  public  life,  was  obvious 
and  this  thirst  for  a  return  to  office,  a  thirst 
which  could  not  be  satisfied,  gave  his  old 
friends  very  considerable  pain.  After 
the  queen  had  sent  for  Russell,  Lord 
Melbourne  waited  anxiously  for  his  col- 
league's letter,  which  he  felt  sure  would 
contain  the  offer  of  a  ministerial  office  ; 
that  of  lord  privy  seal  was  what  he  ex- 
pected. The  letter  reached  him  on  the 
3rd  of  July,  1846,  and  ran  thus:  — 

I  submitted  to  the  queen  yesterday  the  list 
o£  the  new  ministry.  I  have  not  proposed  to 
you  to  form  a  part  of  it,  because  I  do  not 
think  your  health  Is  equal  to  the  fatigues 
which  any  office  must  entail. 

Between  the  lines  he  could  read  the 
real  reason  for  excluding  his  name  from 
the  list  submitted  to  the  queen,  and  the 
care  with  which  this  real  reason  was  dis- 
guised touched  the  tenderest  chords  of  his 
heart,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he 
scribbled  in  answer :  — 

You  have  judged  very  rightly  and  kindly  in 
making  me  no  offer.  I  am  subject  to  such 
frequent  accesses  of  illness  as  render  me  in- 
capable of  any  exertion. 

As  far  back  as  1835,  he  had  expressed 
his  firm  belief  that  there  was  no  surer 
sign  of  weakness  or  decline  than  bad 
writing.  His  own  handwriting,  as  it  ap- 
peared in  this  letter  to  Russell  was  an 
instance  of  the  truth  of  the  observation. 

At  a  period  a  little  before  this -^  just 
after  Lord  Melbourne  had  been  attacked 
by  his  first  paralytic  stroke  —  the  present 
Lord  Cowper  tells  us  how  he  remembers 
seeing  him  :  "  a  somewhat  massive  though 
not  corpulent  figure,  reclining  in  an  arm- 
chair, a  white,  or  nearly  white  head, 
sbaggy  eyebrows,  and  a  singularly  keen 
and  kindly  eye,  fits  of  silence  occasionally 
broken  by  an  incisive  and  rather  paradox- 
ical remark,   accompanied   by   a   genial 
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laugh  and  a  rubbing  of  hands  together.  I 
remember  also  noticing  how  easily  the 
tears  came  into  his  eyes,  not  so  much,  as 
I  have  heard  it  said,  at  anything  tender  or 
afiEecting  as  at  the  expression  of  a  noble 
or  generous  sentiment."  After  his  exclu- 
sion from  the  Whig  Cabinet  of  1846,  the 
old  man  aged  apace ;  the  genial  laugh  was 
heard  less  often,  and  leaning  back  in  his 
Chair  he  would  quote  to  some  old  col- 
league that  came  to  see  him  :  — 

So  much  I  feel  my  genial  spirits  droop, 
My  hopes  all  flat,  Nature  within  me  seems 
In  all  her  functions  weary  of  herself. 
My  race  of  glory  run,  not  race  of  shame. 
And  I  shall  shortly  be  with  those  that  rest. 

The  division  to  be  taken  on  the  bill  for 
removing  Jewish  disabilities,  passed  in 
1848,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  once 
more  voting  in  favor  of  religious  liberty 
and  he  stirred  himself  to  take  it.  This 
was  not  his  last  appearance  in  the  House, 
but  it  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  he 
voted. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  he  went  back 
to  Brocket,  where,  about  the  middle  of 
November,  he  was  seized  with  another 
paralytic  attack ;  gradually  the  power  of 
expression  or  articulation  left  him;  and 
so,  as  far  as  could  be  judged,  did  the 
sense  of  pain.  On  the  twenty-fourth  of 
the  month  he  passed  peacefully  away. 

W.  J.  Hardy. 
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A  SURVIVAL  is  usually  interesting,  but 
rarely  exhilarating.  It  is  wrapped  in  an 
atmosphere  of  spiritual  depression.  The 
Conservative  would  wish  it  away,  as  a 
mockery  of  the  good  old  times.  It  in- 
spires him  with  an  active,  painful  feeling 
of  regret.  It  is  the  old  yellow  love-letter, 
when  life  has  out-grown  love.  The  past 
had  better  die  than  linger.  To  the  Radical 
at  once  sour  and  sanguine,  sceptically  con- 
temptuous of  the  past,  servilely  supersti- 
tious as  to  the  future,  the  survival  is  a 
grievance.  Its  subdued  and  faded  tones 
are  an  eyesore,  which  his  rose-colored 
spectacles  will  not  quite  correct.  It  is  a 
constant  source  of  conscious  annoyance. 
It  has  no  right  to  be  there  —  the  past  had 
better  be  killed  than  die. 

The  Republic  of  San  Marino  is  a  sur- 
vival unique  in  the  political  world  of  Eu- 
rope, and  yet  it  has  escaped  the  common 
lot.    It  is  praised  by  Conservatives  and 


Radicals  alike.  It  is  in  fact  a  survival 
with  two  sides.  On  the  face  of  its  coins 
are  seen  its  three  mediaeval  castles,  on  the 
obverse  is  read  the  magic  word  Republican 
magic  indeed,  for  this  amulet  has  saved 
its  life  over  and  over  again.  Thus  it  is 
that  intelligent  Americans,  in  whose  eyes 
republics  are  always  right,  will  fondle  San 
Marino  as  a  little  long-lost  sister,  older  it 
is  true  by  far,  but  fallen  into  Rip  Van 
Winkle's  slumber  on  an  Italian  mountain- 
side. They  will  complacently  gaze  upon 
it  as  upon  a  miniature  photograph  of  their 
own  Columbia,  with  its  superfluous  exu- 
berance shaded  down.  Those  who  have 
half  read  and  half  forgotten  the  *'  Politics  " 
of  Aristotle  seem  to  remember  that  he  as- 
serted Republicanism  to  be  the  most  stable 
form  of  government ;  for  there  are  some 
to  whom  Republic  and  Democracy  are  but 
synonyms.  Yet  deeper  perhaps  is  the 
love  of  those  who,  standing  now  on  the 
great  level  plain  of  modern  Europe,  yet 
turn  their  eyes  back  to  the  devious  moun- 
tain-tracks of  mediaeval  Italian  life.  To 
them  the  crags  of  San  Marino  are  as  to 
the  scholar  is  the  Pompeii  of  the  plain,  — 
more,  indeed,  for  San  Marino  is  a  Pompeii 
undestroyed.  Older,  also,  for  though  we 
have  called  it  mediaeval  San  Marino  is  in 
essentials  prehistoric,  —  a  rural  commune 
or  group  of  rural  communes  such  as  ex- 
isted in  the  Umbrian  hills  before  Rome 
was  known  or  Florence  thought  of,  when 
Naples  was  a  barren  shore  and  Venice 
but  a  bank  of  mud.  How,  then,  has  San 
Marino  not  only  maintained  its  communal 
existence  but  struggled  into  political 
sovereignty  ?  The  answer  to  the  flrst  half 
of  the  question  is  the  easier.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  ethnological  deluges  —  and  these 
usually  leave  the  Ararats  unswept  —  it  is 
the  nature  of  rural  organizations  to  sur- 
vive. It  is  only  towns  that  change.  In 
the  chronicle  of  the  country  there  are  no 
births  and  deaths.  It  is  past  all  the 
weight  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  Pro- 
fessor Freeman  to  smother  or  drown  the 
crone  of  the  pre-Saxon  village.  The  old 
witch  will  not  sink,  nor  will  she  strangle. 
He  who  on  a  winter's  day  is  plied  with 
mead  in  an  upland  Dorset  farm  blesses 
the  continuity  of  rural  life,  and  realizes 
that  it  must  have  been  as  old  as  its 
weather.  But  sovereignty  is  quite  another 
thing.  Rural  communities  bow  readily  to 
sovereignty;  partly  because  they  are  not 
easily  defensible,  —  partly  because  they 
barely  realize  its  meaning.  Sovereignty 
in  its  essence  is  identical  with  taxation. 
The  rural  commune  does  not  feel  the 
weight  of  taxation  so  heavily.    It  is  tbe 
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rich  bourgeois,  not  the  poor  agriculturist, 
who  kicks  against  the  prick  ol  taxation. 

The    sovereign    independence  of  San 
Marino  is  due  to  a  series  of  happy  acci- 
dents which  were  crystallized  into  a  senti- 
ment.   The  origin  of  the  State  is  ascribed 
to  a  Dalmatian. saint  who  fled  from  the 
early  persecutions  at  Rome  and  dwelt  in 
a  hermitage  on  Mount  Titanus.    But  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  there  was  no 
earlier  population.    The   mountain  is  a 
detached  block  standing  free  of  the  Apen- 
nines—  a   short  twelve  miles  from   the 
seacoast,  easily  defensible  and  command- 
ing a  fertile,  undulating  district.    The  hill- 
viUages    must  have    existed   before  the 
towns  of  the  coast.    As  old  as  Illyrian 
pirates  were  the  highland  townships  of 
Verucchio,  San  Leo,  Urbino,  Osimo,  Lo- 
retto,  and  above  all  San  Marino.    Yet, 
but  for  the  saint  and  his  noble  benefac- 
tress  Felicitd,  San   Marino  would  have 
shared  the   fate  of  other  highland  com- 
munes.   This  lady  was  a  Countess  Ma- 
tilda on  a  small  scale.    She  gave  to  the 
young  congregation  the  proprietorship  of 
the   mountain,  and  the  lower  table-land 
was  acquired  by  subsequent  purchase  and 
by  the  generosity  of  Pope  iEneas  Sylvius. 
But   Felicitd  could  not  give  sovereignty 
—  she  could  give  no  more  than  she  pos- 
sessed.   The  sovereignty  had  rested  with 
the   Roman  republic  —  the  empire  —  the 
Goths  —  the  Greeks  —  the  Germans.  The 
papacy  itself  had  as  much  claim  to  San 
Marino  as  to  anything  which  it  possessed. 
It  was  included  at  all  events  in  the  dona- 
tion of  Pepin.    In  the  pontificate  of  John 
XXII.,  the  Bishop  of  Feltro,  who  claimed 
the  ownership  of  the  town,  proposed  to 
sell  it,  partly  because  he  needed  money  to 
restore  his   church,  partly    because  the 
Samminaresi  were  rebellious  subjects, — 
*'  not  recognizing  superiors  here  on  earth, 
and  perchance  not  believing  upon  a  supe- 
rior in  heaven," 

Yet  the  papacy  appears  in  the  thirteenth 
century  to  have  accepted  a  judicial  deci- 
sion as  to  the  sovereign  independence  of 
the  republic,  and  Pius  II.  considerably 
increased  its  territory  in  1463  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Sigismund  Malatesta.  The  sov- 
ereignty of  San  Marino  is  therefore  almost 
as  complete  a  puzzle  as  that  of  the  myste- 
rious Royaume  d'Yvetot.  Neither  can  be 
explained  by  the  ancient  alod  and  the 
later  fief.  In  after  times  it  is  strange 
also  that  the  theoretical  sovereignty  of 
the  republic  escaped  the  practical  en- 
croachments of  more  powerful  neighbors. 
The  Malatestas,  originally  lords  of  the 
neighboring  upland  fortress  of  Verruc- 


chio,    would    willingly    have    made     the 
whole  ridge  the  backbone  of  their  state  of 
Rimini.    But  this  very  fact  secured  for  the 
Sammarinesi  the  constant  friendship  of 
the  lords  of  Urbino,  whose   magnificent 
fortress  of  San  Leo  is  only  a  few  miles 
beyond    the    little   river    Marino    which 
forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  State. 
Neither  power  could  allow  the  other  to 
appropriate  so  invaluable  a  strategic  posi- 
tion.   Florence  by  conquest  or  a  system 
of  commendation  absorbed  many  of  the 
communes  of  the  Apennines,  but  her  influ- 
ence did  not  extend  so  far  over  the  hills, 
unless  indeed  in  the  case  of  important 
outlets  such  as  Forli  which  commanded  a 
main  highway  from  the   Adriatic.     The 
action  of  Visconti  and  Sforza  was  too  in- 
termittent in  this  part  of  Romagna  to  be 
a  source  of  serious  danger.    But  when 
Caesar    Borgia    had    mastered    all    sur- 
rounding towns  and  was  consolidating  his 
principality  upon  the  Adriatic,  the  Sam- 
minaresi expected  invasion  from  hour  to 
hour.    They  appealed  in  vain  to  Venice 
for  protection,    Csesar  Borgia  had  little 
sentiment  either  religious  or  republican, 
and  Europe  now  would  be  a  State  the  less 
but  for  the  fateful  supper  in  the  gardens 
of  Hadrian  of  Corneto.    The  Venetians 
who  succeeded  Caesar  at  Rimini  cared 
little  for  the  conquest  of  mountain-towns ; 
they  were  content  if  they  could  appropriate 
by  degrees  the  seaports  of   Italy.    Far 
more  dangerous  was  the  re-establishment 
of  the  papacy  under  Julius  II.  in  her  old 
nominal  dominions.     The  saint  was  likely 
to  be  but  a  poor  protector  against  the 
pope.    Paul  V.  would  fain  have  given  San 
Marino    to    his    notorious  nephew  Pier 
Luigi  Farnese.    It  was  at  this  time  also 
that    the    adventurous    Florentine    exile 
Piero  Strozzi  actually  sent  troops  which 
were  to  converge  from  Bologna  and  from 
Rimini  on  Mount  Titano.    But  night  at* 
tacks  are  usually  failures.    The  invading 
forces  apparently  walked  round  and  round 
the  frontiers  in  a  snowstorm  and  retired 
discomfited  at  daybreak  without  a  blow  on 
either  side. 

From  this  time  downwards  the  fourth  of 
June  has  been  at  San  Marino,  as  at  Eton, 
a  high  holiday.  The  popes  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  behaved  with  scrupulous 
moderation  towards  their  tiny  neighbor, 
and  entered  into  formal  treaties  of  alliance. 
But  this  dignified  calm  was  followed  by 
the  wildest  storm  that  the  republic  has  un- 
dergone. Alberoni  became  legate  of  the 
March.  He  was  always  characterized  by 
a  mania  for  unexpected  annexation.  Not 
discouraged   by  his    failure   to  conquer 
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Sardinia  and  Sicily  for  Spain,  he  would  at 
least  annex  San  Marino  to  the  States  of 
the  Churoh.  He  was  indeed  the  Sir  The- 
ophilus  Shepstone  of  the  miniature  repub- 
lic. A  noemorial  was  drawn  up  by  mal- 
contents, petitioning  for  annexation,  and 
presented  to  the  pope.  The  government, 
it  was  urged,  was  objectionably  oligar- 
chical, the  finances  were  in  a  desperate 
condition,  the  State-chest  was  as  empty  as 
was  found  to  be  that  of  Pretoria  with  its 
humble  cash  in  hand  of  five  shillings  and 
fourpence.  On  the  night  of  October  17th, 
I739>  Alberoni  occupied  the  town  and  cas- 
tle. On  the  eighteenth  he  proclaimed  the 
sovereignty  of  the  pope  and  ordered  all 
officials  to  swear  alliance  in  the  Collegiate 
Church.  It  was  then  that  the  veteran 
general  Alfonso  Giangi  cried  in  thunder- 
ous tones:  "On  the  first  of  October  I 
swore  allep^iance  to  the  lawful  prince  of 
the  republic  of  San  Marino.  That  oath  I 
now  confirm  and  thus  I  swear."  The 
result  was  a  national  rising.  Alberoni  is 
reported  to  have  used  the  worst  of  lan- 
guage and  to  have  ignominiously  run 
away.  The  loss  of  the  Republicans  was 
as  little  as  that  of  the  Boers  on  Majuba 
Hill,  but  Alberoni  conducted  his  retreat 
with  far  greater  skill  than  the  British  offi- 
cers. His  sole  loss  was  his  temper  and 
his  slipper.  The  latter  is  still  shown  in 
the  museum  of  the  republic,  —  no  meas- 
ures appear  to  have  been  taken  for  its 
restoration  in  the  subsequent  treaty.  The 
government  naturally  disavowed  its  agent. 
It  had  been  falsely  informed  of  the  condi- 
tion of  popular  feeling.  He  was  a  pranc- 
ing proconsul  who  had  exceeded  his 
orders.  Such  is  the  authorized  patriotic 
version  of  the  incident.  Alberoni^s  own 
recital,  which  may  be  found  in  manuscript 
in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  leaves 
an  impression  that  there  may  have  been 
some  justification  for  interference.  The 
governing  aristocracy  had,  it  is  stated,  be- 
tween 1690  and  1700  become  a  misgovern- 
ing oligarchy.  The  council  of  sixty  had 
been  reduced  to  twenty-three,  of  whom 
five  or  six  were  absentee  nobles  of  other 
cities,  and  even  this  reduced  council  was 
manipulated  by  an  inner  ring.  Against 
these  magnates  no  debt  could  be  enforced ; 
they  (tampered  with  the  laws  respecting 
the  supply  of  bread  and  meat,  and  were 
corrupt  in  the  administration  of  State  con- 
tracts. They  systematically  neglected  the 
legal  audit  of  accounts,  one  of  them  hav- 
ing refused  to  produce  a  statement  for  a 
space  of  twenty  years.  The  taxes  fell 
exclusively  on  the  country  folk  and  on 
those  townspeople  who  did  not  truckle  to 


the  dominant  clique.  The  territory  bad 
become  a  sanctuarv  for  forgers,  assassins, 
and  bandits  from  the  papal  States.  Some 
fifty  or  sixty  malefactors  were  sheltered 
by  the  protection  of  the  Republican  gov- 
ernment. With  reference  to  this  charge 
it  is  noticeable  that  a  similar  grievance 
not  so  many  years  ago  produced  some 
tension  in  the  relations  of  the  republic  and 
the  Italian  government  In  another  docu- 
ment Alberoni  describes  the  actual  process 
of  annexation.  This,  he  urges,  was  due 
to  the  initiative  of  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves, who  appealed  to  the  pope  to  deliver 
them  from  misgovernment.  Of  violence 
there  was  no  thought.  He  set  out  from 
Rimini  in  a  ^tf/^^^,  accompanied  only  by 
his  chaplain.  At  Serravalle  and  the  Borgo 
he  was  welcomed  by  deputations  and  the 
ringing  of  bells.  No  resistance  was  made 
to  his  entry  into  the  city.  The  people  of 
Fiorentino  came  to  offer  homage.  Hearing 
that  the  malcontents  were  meditating  a 
disturbance,  he  sent  to  Verucchio  for  a 
few  soldiers,  but  these  were  replaced  next 
morning  by  fifty  men  from  Rimini.  Mean- 
while, until  the  arrival  of  the  soldiers, 
the  people  of  Fiorentino  volunteered  to 
guard  his  house.  On  Sunday  morning  the 
secretary  brought  the  keys  of  the  Rocca, 
but  Alberoni  refused  to  accept  them  ex- 
cept at  the  captain*s  bands,  by  whom  they 
were  subsequently  delivered.  During  the 
next  few  days  deputations  came  from  the 
other  villages,  and  the  cardinal  undertook 
the  re-organization  of  the  State,  and  for 
this  purpose  associated  with  himself  the 
existing  magistracy,  especially  Onofrio, 
afterwards  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  oppo- 
sition. He  again  raised  the  number  of  the 
Council  to  sixty  and  divided  it  into  three 
classes.  On  Sunday,  October  25th,  after 
celebration  of  mass  by  the  Bishop  of 
Montefeltro,  the  councillors  approached 
the  cardinal's  throne  to  render  homage 
and  to  take  the  oath.  In  the  course  of 
this  function,  much  to  his  surprise,  seven 
protests  were  raised,  beginning  with  Al- 
fonso Giangi,  but  the  others  continued  to 
take  the  oath,  the  deputies  from  the  coun- 
try being  peculiarly  zealous.  Alberoni 
then  made  a  speech  against  the  tyrants 
from  whom  his  audience  had  sufiEered,  and 
after  this  the  people  began  to  plunder  the 
houses  of  the  malcontents  and  were  with 
difficulty  restrained.  In  the  evening  the 
secretary  Martelli  sent  to  pray  for  pardon, 
and  his  example  was  followed  by  others. 
The  government  of  the  new  acquisition 
was  entrusted  to  the  governor  of  San 
Arcangelo,  upon  which  the  soldiers  and 
police,  with  the  exception  of  six  men,  left 
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the  town*  Alberoni's  recital  does  oot 
unfortanately  include  the  circumstances 
of  his  own  exit,  but  he  states  his  intention 
of  leaving  on  October  29th.  In  the  same 
collection  of  documents  is  a  letter  from 
one  of  the  Nationalist  party,  which  also 
stops  short  of  the  catastrophe.  He  attrib- 
utes Alberoni's  unresisted  entry  to  money 
spread  broadcast  among  mendicants  and 
disreputable  rascals,  and  lays  stress  upon 
the  terror  exercised  by  the  police  and  sol- 
diers, especially  those  from  the  tradition- 
ally hostile  town  of  Verucchio.  He  admits, 
however,  that  the  rebellious  inhabitants  of 
Fiorentino  supported  the  cardinal,  and 
that  at  first  those  of  Serravalle  were  se- 
duced by  the  representations  of  their  par- 
ish priest.  A  short  letter  also  exists  in 
the  Bodleian  from  one  of  the  seven  pro- 
testers. His  house  was  plundered  ten  or 
twelve  times  after  the  celebrated  mass, 
not  bv  the  people  but  by  the  soldiers.  He 
lost  the  humblest  articles  of  bedroom  fur- 
niture, his  clocks,  his  inkstand,  his  sand- 
sprinkler.  Just  as  his  house  was  about 
to  be  burnt,  he  heard  that  on  application 
he  would  be  pardoned;  upon  which  he 
and  his  associates  called  upon  Alberoni 
to  express  regret.  A  pardon  was  granted 
and  the  property  restored  —  or  rather  the 
vestiges  that  still  remained  of  it. 

No  doubt  eX'Parte  statements  were 
made  on  either  side,  but  it  appears  not 
improbable  that  the  inevitable  tendency  to 
oligarchy  had  manifested  itself  to  some 
degree  and  that  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try districts  had  been  subordinated  to 
those  of  the  greater  families  of  the  town. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  danger 
had  a  bracing  efiEect  upon  the  constitu- 
tion, which  might  otherwise  have  fallen 
to  decay.  At  all  events  the  incident  made 
the  fortune  of  San  Marino  in  history.  All 
Europe,  in  the  much-decried  eighteenth 
century,  applauded  the  gallant  little  State, 
and  the  papacy,  it  must  be  confessed,  be- 
haved with  much  generosity.  It  made 
another  formal  treaty  and  the  merry  Re- 
publicans established  another  whole  holi- 
day. 

French  Republicanism  was  shot  out 
suddenly  like  a  load  of  bricks  upon  Italy. 
The  Republican  general  Napoleon,  after 
his  victory  at  Areola,  was  astonished  to 
discover  a  republic  so  like — or  unlike  — 
his  own.  **  Citizens,"  his  agent,  Monge, 
said,  "  the  constitution  of  the  States  your 
neighbors  may  possibly  undergo  some 
modification.  If  any  portion  of  your  fron- 
tiers should  be  absolutely  essential  to  you 
I  am  ordered  by  the  commander-in-chief 
to  beg  you  to  let  him  know."    The  gov- 


ernment with  consummate  prudence  re- 
plied with  all   the    inflation  of  modern 
republican  style,  but  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  re mai  n  i  n  piccoUzza  Itbertd,   Napoleon 
in  his  imperial  days  did  the  little  State  a  yet 
kinder  and  more  thoughtful  turn.    In  the 
readjustment  of  Italy  it  would  have  been 
included  in  the  new  Italian  kingdom.    Ma- 
rescalchi,  the  foreign  minister  of  the  new 
kingdom,  consulted  the  emperor  upon  the 
subject.    "  Upon  my  Xirord,"  replied  Na- 
poleon, "  we  really  must  keep  it  as  a  re- 
publican specimen."    Curiously  enough, 
the  existence  of  the  republic  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  strained   the  relations    of 
Castlereagh  and  Canning.    Garibaldi  was 
the  next  to  ruffle  the    serenity  of  the 
mountain  State.    His  republicanism  was 
apt  to  be  a  little  inconsiderate.    Driven 
from  Rome  by  Oudinot  he  suddenly  ap- 
peared at  San  Marino  at  2  P.M.  on  May 
31st,    1849.    0°  ^^^    following   day    he 
posted  a  notice  on  the  collegiate  church. 
**  Soldiers  1    We  have  reached  the  land  of 
refuge.    Our  behavior  towards  our  gen- 
erous hosts  should  be  without  reproach. 
This  land  will  assure  to  us  the  respect 
which  evil  fortune  merits.    From  this  mo- 
ment I  release  my  companions  in  arms 
from  all  engagements.    They  are  free  to 
return  to  private  life,  but  I  must  remind 
them  that  it  is  better  to  die  than  to  live 
the  slave  of  the  foreigner.    Garibaldi.*' 
The  hero  himself  did  neither.    He  ran 
away  in  the  night  with  his  bravest  com- 
rades, took  fishing-smacks  and  made  for 
Venice.    His  less  brave  comrades  and  his 
generous  hosts  were  left  in  considerable 
embarrassment.    The  Austrian  troops  at 
Rimini  had  threatened  to  invade  the  re- 
public if  the  fugitives  were  not  surren- 
dered.   A  very  reasonable   compromise 
was  arrived  at.    Garibaldi  should  receive 
a  passport  for  America ;  his  companions 
should  leave  their  arms  with  the  authori- 
ties of  the  republic  and  have  full  liberty 
to  return  to  their  homes  without  molesta- 
tion.   The  result  of  Garibaldi's  breach  of 
the  convention  was  that  his  less  cour- 
ageous comrades  were  imprisoned  upon 
their  arrival  at  Rimini.  All  good  Liberals 
howled  at  monarchical  perfidy,  forgetting 
some  curious  incidents  which  followed  the 
convention  of  Saratoga.    Since  that  day 
San  Marino  has  been  the  happy  State 
that  has  had  no  history.    The  fiood-tide 
of  Italian  unity  levelled  all  else,  but  left  it 
high  and  dry.    It  is  still  a  sovereign  State. 
Like  Turkey  it  receives  tribute  from  other 
sovereign  States.    England  pays  Turkey 
tribute  for  Cyprus;  Italy,  as  will  be  seen, 
pays  San  Marino  tribute  for  tobacco. 
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It  has  been  said  that  San  Marioo  is  a 
survival  at  once  unique  and  not  depressing. 
Neither  point  has  as  yet  been  proved* 
Several  cantons  of  Switzerland  have  a  con- 
stitution perhaps  as  old,  but  the  growth 
of  Federalism  has  deprived  them  of  their 
sovereign  character,  though  not  of  their 
constitutional  interest.  A  fairer  parallel 
is  Andorre,  but  its  connection  with  the 
Bishop  of  Urgel  and  its  relations  to  France 
and  Spain  l^th  account  for  and  trench 
upon  its  sovereign  existence.  The  sur- 
vival of  the  principality  of  Monaco  is  al- 
most equally  curious ;  but  this  is  of  later 
origin,  and  differs  geographically  rather 
than  constitutionally  from  many  a  small 
German  principality,  —  or  at  all  events 
until  recent  times  find  its  parallel  in  such 
pygmy  principalities  as  Massa  and  Piom- 
bino.  Moreover,  Monaco,  if  not  Andorre, 
owes  its  continued  existence  perhaps  not 
merely  to  chance,  but  to  games  of  chance. 
More  truly  than  Switzerland  may  it  be 
called  the  playground  of  Europe.  It  is 
to  the  credit  of  the  republic  of  San  Ma- 
rino that  she  deliberately  refused  the  bait. 
Alone  perhaps  among  nations  she  resisted 
the  advances  of  that  attractive  but  myste- 
rious tempter,  a  speculative  syndicate. 
This  was  the  answer  of  the  government  to 
a  report  that  a  gambling  concession  had 
been  granted.  "It  is  not  material  pros- 
perity that  maintains  the  good  renown  of 
free  States,  but  rather  the  high  virtues  of 
Republicans  at  once  proud  and  simple,  the 
sell-denial  which  in  poverty  is  capable  of 
rejecting  riches,  the  courage  which  does 
not  fear  to  stand  in  the  face  of  danger,  the 
greatness  of  heart  which  can  contemptu- 
ously refuse  all  that  might  corrupt  the 
people  and  injure  the  public  welfare.'* 

But  this,  the  captious  reader  will  urge, 
tends  to  prove  rather  the  virtuous  than 
the  exhilarating  character  of  the  republic. 
Then  let  him  go  to  Rimini.  Let  him  pre- 
pare himself  by  vigils,  or  rather  by  a 
sunny  morning  in  the  Tempio  di  Mala- 
testa,  the  most  exquisitely  wealthy  memo- 
rial of  the  pagan  Renaissance.  Let  him 
spend  an  evening  hour  on  the  old  wooden 
pier,  and  follow  with  his  eyes  the  red  and 
yellow  sails  tacking  as  if  not  to  catch  the 
wind  but  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 
Let  him  watch  the  bare-legged  boys  upon 
the  outmost  piles  fishing  with  all  the  pa- 
tience, not  with  more  than  all  the  success 
—  but  with  far  more  than  all  the  beauty  — 
of  the  fishers  of  the  Thames.  Material 
deficiencies  will  not  dispel  his  spiritual 
elation.  His  dinner  will  be  above  re- 
proach ;  he  will  eat  asparagus  early,  and 
he  may  eat  it  often.    He  will  remember 
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that  Rimini  was  not  merely  a  station  on, 
but  the  terminus  of  a  great  Roman  road. 
It  keeps  its  Roman  bridge,  it  keeps  its 
Roman  gateway,  and  there  are  those  who 
keep  horses  still  worthy  of  the  Roman 
name.  An  earlv  start,  a  pretty  drive  of  a 
few  miles,  and  the  traveller  rattles  over  a 
bridge  which  spans  the  Marignano,  and 
he  is  out  of  Italy.  He  may  imagine  that 
he  at  once  sees  signs  of  a  more  prosper- 
ous and  less  heavily  taxed  community; 
he  may  recall  Arthur  Young's  notable  dis- 
course on  the  effects  of  government  as  he 
passes  the  pillars  Ihat  divide  Spain  from 
France.  Certainly  the  Samminarese  is 
less  niggardly  in  his  treatment  of  trees. 
Hitherto  nothing  has  been  seen  but  elms 
and  poplars,  most  Peruginesque  in  feath- 
ery lightness,  for  every  branch  that  could 
be  reached  has  been  pared  away.  On  re- 
publican soil  there  are  well-grown  trees, 
oaks  even  which  would  not  disgrace  a 
Hampshire  homestead.  At  all  events  the 
three-peaked  cap  of  Liberty  is  garlanded 
with  flowers.  The  hill  country  begins  at 
the  township  of  Serravallca  and  the  slow 
ascent  hence  to  the  Borgo  is  beguiled  by 
patches  of  scarlet  anemone,  tulips,  jon- 
quils and  narcissus,  while  to  the  rock  it- 
self cling  primroses,  in  Italy  a  mountain 
plant,  violets,  hepaticas  and  purple  cory- 
dal.  The  Borgo  lies  on  a  small  plateau 
beneath  the  steep,  long  ridge  with  its 
three  crags  crowned  with  castles.  This 
is  the  business  centre  of  the  State ;  here 
is  held  the  market,  here  is  the  inn,  and 
here  the  horses  are  put  up.  Imbeciles 
and  decrepits  may  be  dragged  by  oxen 
hence  to  the  town  itself,  though  the  ascent 
is  not  so  tiring  as  Highgate  Hill  or  Fits- 
john's  Avenue. 

The  Samminaresi  farmers  seen  in  the 
market-place  are  a  good  sample  of  strongly 
built,  well-fed  Romagnols.  Sales  are  con- 
ducted with  much  animation.  Two  sturdy 
proprietors  stand  back  to  back ;  they  turn 
only  to  give  vent  to  words  which  sound 
like  imprecations,  while  their  gesticula- 
tions suggest  an  immediate  appeal  to  fists 
or  knives.  A  third  party  stands  between 
the  two ;  he  caresses  the  one,  he  remoa* 
strates  with  the  other;  his  hands  are 
raised  to  heaven;  his  voice  is  piteously 
plaintive.  He  pulls  one  by  the  shoulder, 
the  other  by  an  elbow,  and  finally  by  an 
apparently  acrobatic  feat  he  unites  tneir 
hands.  This  is  no  blood-feud  forgiven, 
but  a  harmless  heifer  sold. 

The  city  is  a  tidy,  well-built  mouataiD 
town  of  some  four  thousand  inhabitaots. 
It  has  its  palaces  wherein  dwell  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  republic,  its  classical  coUe* 
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giate  church  which  serves  as  its  cathedral, 
its  arch-priest  being  the  chief  ecclesi&sti- 
cai  authority  of  the  republic.  The  old 
arcaded  palace  of  the  Sovereign  Council 
has  recently  been  encased  ia  a  larger  if 
not  so  interesting  a  structure.  High 
above  the  town  stands  the  capitol,  the 
Rocca.  This  is  the  point  of  culminating 
interest  in  the  state.  Hence  on  high  hol- 
idays floats  the  blue  and  white  banner  of 
the  republic,  and  here  are  the  curious 
clock  and  splendid  old  bell  which  summon 
to  popular  assembly  or  to  council.  Few 
views  have  more  varied  historic  interest 
than  that  from  the  tower-top.  It  com- 
mands the  territory  of  the  whole  republic, 
corresponding  almost  exactly  to  the  de- 
tached block  of  Mount  Titano.  The  dull- 
est traveller  must  feel  a  thrill  as  he  stands 
in  such  a  spot.  He  is  on  the  acropolis  of 
the  solitary  aristocracy  or  polity  that  has 
survived  in  Europe,  a  state  that,  techni\^ 
calities  apart,  has  remained  unchanged  for 
over  fourteen  centuries.  Beneath  him  is 
Ariminum  (Rimini),  for  long  the  limit  of 
Rome's  republic.  Beyond  it  is  the  Rubi- 
con, the  beginning  of  the  empire.  Around 
the  mountain's  base  had  surged  succeed- 
ing waves  of  Goths  and  Greeks,  the  hosts 
of  Alaric  and  Theodoric,  of  Belisarius  and 
Narses.  This  rocky,  sunny  land  is  the 
forcing-house  of  Renaissance  culture. 
From  Verucchio  to  Rimini  we  trace  the 
Malatestas  from  their  cradle  to  their 
grave,  saints  and  sinners,  men  of  blood 
and  men  of  letters.  Hard  by  is  the  land 
of  the  dukes  of  Urbino,  Montefeltro,  and 
della  Rovere.  Francesco,  their  greatest, 
saved  probably  the  existence  of  the  repub- 
lic. Readers  of '*  John  Inglesant"  will 
recognize  in  the  Duke  of  Umbria  the  last 
of  these  two  illustrious  lines.  Caesar  Bor- 
gia had  drawn  a  ring  fence  around  the 
mountain.  San  Leo  was  the  scene  of  his 
most  successful  treachery,  taken  with  its 
own  cannon  lent  by  a  too  confiding  friend. 
Here  too  an  earlier  and  greater  Spaniard, 
Cardinal  Albornoz,  had  re-established  the 
claims  of  the  Babylonish  papacy.  The 
skirt  of  Pesaro  is  the  hem  of  the  garment 
of  Catherina  Sforza,  wife  for  her  third 
venture  of  Giovanni  delle  Bande  Nere, 
ancestress  of  grand  dukes  of  Tuscany,  to 
whom  France  and  Spain  owe  queens,  and 
Brazil  an  empress. 

Interesting,  however,  as  are  the  personal 
and  political  associations  of  the  stretch  of 
country  around  the  mountain's  base,  yet 
to  some  the  constitutional  interest  of  the 
town  itself  will  be  more  unique  in  kind. 
San  Marino  is  a  sanctuary  for  old  Italian 
municipal  forms  and  usages,  driven  from 
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shelter  to  shelter  before  the  march  of  na- 
tional centralization.    The  existing  con- 
stitution is  a  living  lesson  on  mediaeval 
history.    Fortunatelv,   also,  it    not  only 
exists  in  practice  out  in  print,  for  the 
statutes  of  the  republic  were  published  at 
Forli  in  1854,  and  in  their  more  essential 
constitutional  features  there  has  been  little 
change.    Theoretically,  sovereignty  in  the 
last  resort  belongs  to  the  people,  and  of 
old  this  was  practically  exercised  by  the 
Arengo,  which  thus  has  some  correspond- 
ence in   meaning  and  functions   to  the 
Florentine  Parlamento.    The   Sammina- 
resi,  however,  were  wiser  than  the  Floren- 
tines.   When  the  increase  of  population 
and  territory  rendered  a  gathering  of  the 
whole  people  an  incompetent  engine  of 
legislation,  the  Arengo  was  not  allowed 
to  remain  as  a  mischievous  survival  with 
iR  defined  authority  at  the  mercy  of  the 
governmental  wire-pullers.    The  preroga- 
tives which  were  reserved  to  the  Arengo 
were  small  but  definite.    By  the  clang  of 
the  great  bell  and  the  voice  of  the  crier 
each  household  is  summoned,  under  pen- 
alty of  a  fine,  to  send  one  member  to  the 
General  Assembly  when   it   shall  seem 
good  to  the  captains  to  convoke  it.     Here 
by  statute  the  election  of  oflicials  is  pro- 
claimed, a  statement  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditure is  published,  as  also  regulations 
respecting  roads  and  watercourses,  wood- 
lands, watch  and  ward.     Had  the  commu- 
nal property  been  more  considerable,  the 
General  Assembly   might  have   retained 
more  power.    But  whereas  many  of  the 
Apennine  communes  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  wrested,  or  more 
probably  recovered,  from  the  local  lord- 
lings  the  manorial  or  common  lands,  in 
San  Marino,  the  enclosure  of  the  common 
field  appears  to  have  been  singularly  early, 
and  in  this  respect  the  republic  is  excep- 
tionally modern,  or,  as  the  advocates  of 
land  nationalization   would  urge,  excep- 
tionally retrograde.     Possibly  the  most 
important  right  that  still  remained  to  the 
Arengo  was  that  of  petition  and  of  the 
presentation    of   grievance.     But  supply 
was  rendered  independent  of  petition.     It 
was  after  the  accession  of  territory  granted 
by  Pius  II.  in  1465  that  the  constitution 
of  the  State  was  fundamentally  altered  — 
a  change  much  more  sweeping  than  the 
closing  of  the  Council  at  Venice.    The 
people  now  delegated  its  sovereignty  to 
the  Council,  which  was  raised  to  sixty 
members,  of  whom  forty  represented  the 
town  and  twenty  the  country   districts. 
As  in  most  Italian  councils  numerically 
named,  and  as  in  all  statistics,  the  figures 
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did  Dot  represent  the  facts,  but  were  coq- 
veDiently  elastic 

In  1600  an  order  of  Patricians  was  es- 
tablished, to  which  was  given  one-third  of 
the  representation,  and  the  Council  now 
consists  of  twenty  nobili^  twenty  artistic 
artisans  and  shoplceepers,  and  twenty  coH' 
tadini^  agriculturists.  The  harmony  of 
the  republic  is  undisturbed  by  general 
elections,  for  the  Council  is  recruited  by 
co-optation.  The  members  must  be  at 
least  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  sit  for 
life  unless  disqualified  by  crime  or  clerical 
orders.  As  of  old  at  Venice,  precautions 
are  taken  that  family  rings  should  not 
dominate  the  State,  for  but  one  member 
from  each  family  may  be  chosen,  and  if 
personal  interests  are  discussed  in  council 
the  statutes  provide  that  relations  to  the 
third  degree  shall  leave  the  hall.  Some  of 
the  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness are  noteworthy.  The  Assembly  be- 
gins with  prayer.  The  Arengatores  are 
chosen  by  lot,  who  deliver  their  speech 
and  give  their  vote  first.  The  weari- 
some initiative  of  the  professional  bore  is 
thus  avoided,  and  the  sensible  but  tenta- 
tive and  retiring  member  is  forced  to 
make  up  his  mind  and  to  extemporize  his 
speech.  No  member  is  permitted  to  speak 
twice  without  special  leave,  and  those  who 
interrupt  are  fined.  With  such  a  rule  the 
House  of  Commons  could  pay  its  clerks 
and  subsidize  its  kitchen. 

Members  of  Council,  as  those  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  good  old  days,  had 
their  privileges.  They  could  not  be  im- 
prisoned for  small  debts.  There  may 
possibly  be  as  in  England  an  agitation  for 
payment  of  members.  The  main  object 
of  the  select  candidate  of  the  future  will 
be  to  pay  its  debts,  which  after  all  is  more 
conducive  to  the  happiness  of  the  greater 
number  than  the  avoidance  of  their  pay- 
ment. 

The  composition  of  the  Council  is  natu- 
rally a  matter  of  supreme  importance,  for 
the  State  may  be  saddled  with  an  incom- 
petent legislator  for  the  term  of  bis  natural 
life,  it  being  a  matter  of  common  experi- 
ence that  the  most  incompetent  legislators 
are  neither  criminally  nor  clerically  in- 
clined. Thus  whereas  in  the  election  of 
executive  officers  for  short  terms  from 
among  the  ranks  of  the  Council  lot  is  a 
constant  element,  in  this  the  responsibility 
is  fixed  upon  those  who  nominate  the  can- 
didate. This  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  Aristotelian  doctrine  that  the  less 
important  offices  only  should  be  filled  by 
lot  Each  of  the  captains  may  nominate 
two  persons  whose  names  are  read  aloud 


by  the  chancellor.  Each  member  of  the 
Council  may  then  make  one  nomination, 
after  which  the  names  are  put  to  the  vote. 
Relations  to  the  third  degree  are  not  al- 
lowed to  vote  for  their  kindred. 

A  Council  of  Twelve  likewise  exists 
which  may  be  mentioned  for  the  sake  of 
correcting  the  false  impression  that  it  is 
in  any  sense  a  second  chamber  or  an 
upper  house.  Its  functions  are  mainly 
judicial  or  magisteriaL  It  is  interesting 
chiefly  from  the  mixed  methods  of  vote 
and  lot  so  familiar  to  those  acquainted 
with  the  Venetian  Constitution.  The 
statutes  provide  that  sixteen  members  of 
the  Grand  Council  be  drawn  by  lot,  eight 
from  the  town,  and  eight  from  the  country. 
From  each  of  these  bodies  four  are  then 
chosen  by  ballot.  The  members  hold 
office  for  a  year,  but  in  order  that,  in 
university  phraseology,  "the  standard  of 
the  school  may  be  preserved,"  four  mem- 
bers of  the  previous  year  are  added,  a 
practice  which  was  also  prevalent  in  the 
judicial  committees,  the  Quarantie  of 
Venice. 

At  the  head  of  the  executive  stand  the 
two  captains  regent.  To  them  the  stat- 
utes assign  the  sovereign  authority  and 
the  power  of  the  sword.  They  may  not 
enter  foreign  service,  nor  leave  the  terri- 
tory of  the  republic  for  more  than  a  fort- 
night, under  penalty  of  a  heavy  fine  and 
eternal  infamy.  They  draw  a  small  salary, 
and  during  their  six  months  of  office  are 
free  from  all  state  burdens.  The  elec- 
tions take  place  at  the  end  of  March  and 
September.  Twelve  names  are  drawn  by 
lot.  Each  of  the  persons  so  drawn  se- 
cretly nominates  a  candidate  to  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  the  existing  captains, 
the  chancellor,  and  two  of  the  twelve  pre- 
ceeding  captains.  Of  the  number  so 
nominated  six  are  selected  by  vote,  and 
their  names  are  placed  on  slips  in  three 
pairs.  These  slips  are  tightly  rolled  and 
inserted  into  the  middle  of  oval  beads  of 
ivory  or  wax.  One  pair  is  tiien  drawn  by 
a  young  boy  before  the  altar  of  San  Ma- 
rino, after  celebration  of  the  mass,  the 
other  two  slips  are  then  destroyed.  The 
candidates  must  be  resident  natives,  qual- 
ified by  age  and  character.  For  so  small 
a  state  as  San  Marino  the  divieto^  or  tem- 
porary disqualification,  is  somewhat  wide. 
None  of  those  whose  names  were  drawn 
as  nominators  may  be  elected,  no  one  who 
has  been  captain  for  the  previous  twelve 
years,  and  no  nominator  is  permitted  to 
propose  a  relation.  The  captains  enter 
office  on  May  first,  and  October  first,  and 
these  are  gala  days    in  the    republican 
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calendar.  The  new  captains  and  the  old 
meet  in  the  Palazzo  Comraunale  and  pro- 
ceed in  state  accompanied  by  a  guard  of 
honor  to  the  church.  Here  mass  is  cele- 
brated, the  existing  captains  sitting  upon 
their  thrones  in  the  chancel,  the  selected 
candidates  immediately  below  them  in  the 
aisle.  Then  in  the  great  hall  an  egregius 
ludi  liter aris^  or  the  State  schoolmaster, 
or  one  of  his  best  pupils,  makes  a  Latin 
oration  dwelling  upon  the  greatness  of  the 
office  and  the  responsibilities  which  it 
entails.  This  concluded,  the  new  consuls 
take  the  oath  and  receive  from  their  pre- 
decessors the  standard,  keys,  and  seals  of 
the  republic. 

During  the  time  of  office  the  executive 
and  judicial  functions  are  very  onerous, 
and  it  was  foreseen   that  the  men   most 
capable  of  governing  would  be  the  most 
disposed  to  avoid  the  burden.     But  polit- 
ical abstention  is  in  San  Marino,  as  in 
well-ordered  republics  of  old,  a  crime.     A 
refusal  to  be  elected  is  by  statute  followed 
by  deprivation  of  citizenship,  eternal  in- 
famy and  a  heavy  fine.    Against  this  there 
is  no  appeal,  and  a  penalty  is  even   in- 
flicted on  any  who  should  plead  in  the 
recusant's  behalf.     At  the  close  of  office 
the  captains  as  all  other  officials  undergo 
the  scrutiny  to  which  Aristotle  attributes 
so  much  importance.    Two  names  for  this 
purpose  are  drawn  by  a  boy  from  the  roll 
of  all  the  Council,  and  the  two  persons  thus 
drawn  publicly  nominate  two  others  to 
serve  as  syndics.     These  are  compelled 
to  deliver  judgment  within  a  very  short 
period,  so  that  the  captains'  anxiety  as  to 
the  result  of  the  scrutiny  is  not  of  long 
duration.    The  only  other  executive  oflS- 
cer  whom  it  is  necessary  to  mention  is  the 
general.    To  him  is  entrusted  the  security 
of  the  republic,  the  command  of  the  troops, 
and    the  appointment    of  their   officers. 
The  standing  army  consists  of  a  select 
guard  of  honor  for  state  occasions,  but 
the  liability  to  service  appears  to  be  uni- 
versal, though  the  statutes  provide  that 
the  general  may  call  out  one  member  from 
each    small    family    and    two    from   the 
larger,  exemption  being  given  to  doctors, 
scholars,  and  officials.    The  office  of  gen- 
eral has  no  regular  duration,  and  owing  to 
its  more  permanent  character  it  appears 
to  have  acquired  a  political  importance 
that  was  not  contemplated  in  the  statutes, 
so  that  it  may  almost  be  described  as  a 
permanent  secretaryship  of  state.     It  is, 
however,   temporarily    delegated,   if    the 
general  be  elected  captain,  in  order  that 
the  highest  officer  of  the  republic  may  not 
also  wield  its  military  power. 


The  administration  of  justice  retains 
some  very  characteristic  features  of  medi- 
aeval Italian  life.   It  was  believed  through- 
out a  large  portion  of  northern  and  central 
Italy    that    impartiality  could    only    be 
secured  by  the  appointment  of  a  foreigner 
to  the    highest  judicial  office.     In    Sao 
Marino  the  chief  judicial  adviser  of  the 
State,  the  commissario  delta  legge,  is  stilt 
a  foreigner,  and  so  also  are  the  six  or  eight 
handsomely  dressed  policemen.     The  pe- 
nal code  fills  a  large  portion  of  the  statute 
book  and  is  well  worth  perusal,  though  it 
has  been  radically  modified  in  accordance 
with  the  humanistic  principles  or  preju- 
dices of  modern  times.     Capital  punish- 
ment has  been  abolished.    There  is  no* 
Judenhetze.   Of  old  the  San  Marino  noble 
who  hoped  to  rise  to  political  eminence  ota 
the  ducats  of  a  Jewish  heiress,  lost  pos- 
sibly his  heart  but  certainly  his  head,  and 
that  of  his  wife  to  boot.     He  would  to-day 
but  lose  consideration.    That,  however,  in 
San  Marino  counts  for  much,  perhaps  for 
more. 

Two  of  the  three  castles  which  crown 
the  peaks  of  Mount  Titanus  are  unoccu-* 
pied,  but  the  Capitol  serves  as  the  State 
Prison.     On  the  occasion  of  a  recent  visit 
it  was  unusually  full.    Not  only  had  a 
poveretto  been  confined  for  several  months 
for  being  too  ready  with  his  knife,  but  a 
party  of  four,  including  a  woman,  were 
lodged  in  gaol  on  a  charge  of  murder,  the 
only  such  incident  for  seven  years.    They 
were  found  in  a  tavern  with  the  body  of 
the  murdered  man,  and  none  would  give 
evidence  against  the  other.     Little  sym- 
pathy was  expressed  for  the  victim,  one  of 
the  least  reputable  members  of  the  com- 
munity, and  indeed  knife-play  seemed  to 
be  regarded,  as  in  certain  other  quarters, 
as  a  gentlemanly  vice,  and  to  minister  to 
the  creature    comforts  of  the  offenders 
while  in  gaol  was  clearly  not  abhorrent  to 
popular  opi nion.    The  commoner  offences 
are  characteristic  of  a  hot-blooded  people 
as  all   Romagnols  are,  and  of  a  well-to- 
do  population  as  all  Romagnols  are  not. 
Offences    against    women   are    tolerably 
frequent,  robbery  very  rare,  because  the 
people  are  prosperous.    Drunkenness  is 
common,  especially  on  market  days,  for 
wine  is    cheap  and  farmers  rich.    **Of 
course,'*  said  the  writer's  guide,  *'thev 
drink,  for  wine  costs  little."     It  is  in  all 
probability  the  poverty  and  over-taxation 
of  south  European  nations  that  keep  them 
sober  rather  than  their  nature  or  religion* 
A  French  traveller  of  the  last  century  no- 
ticed that  the  Cataloni.ins  who  worked  and 
made  money  always  drank,  the  Spaniards 
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were  idle,  poor,  and  sober.  Drunkenness, 
be  added,  was  the  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  industry. 

Citizenship  of  the  republic  is  most  jeal- 
ously guarded  and  with  reason.  Who 
would  not  wish  to  become  a  native  of  a 
territory  si nfi^ularly  healthy,  and  enjoy  an 
almost  complete  immunity  from  rates  and 
taxes  ?  A  few  market  dues  there  may  be, 
and  the  landed  proprietors  are  required  to 
send  their  quota  of  stone  to  repair  the 
roads,  but  of  taxes  there  are  none.  For- 
merly a  salt  monopoly,  that  well-fought 
bone  of  contention  on  the  neighboring 
Adriatic  shores,  appears  to  have  been  a 
principal  source  of  revenue;  The  ex- 
penses of  government  are  now  mainly 
supported  by  a  sum  paid  by  the  Italian 
government  in  compensation  for  the  pro- 
hibition of  tobacco-growing  by  State  au- 
thority. Such  a  revenue  is  due  rather  to 
a  happy  accident  than  to  economic  skill ; 
but  it  is  fair  to  bear  in  mind  that  even  be- 
fore this  arrangement  State  burdens  were 
extremely  slight.  Official  salaries  are 
small  and  much  work  is  practically  un- 
paid ;  where  the  honos  is,  there  falls  the 
onus.  To  serve  the  republic  is  a  sufficient 
guerdon. 

In  such  a  State  can  there  be  any  polit- 
ical discontent?  Are  there  those  who 
think  that  a  co-optative  council  is  an 
anachronism  and  that  the  form  of  the  re- 
public is  an  oligarchy  ?  The  writer,  being 
one  disposed  to  cling  to  a  bright  past 
rather  than  to  leap  into  the  dark  future 
was  startled  to  see  the  writing  on  the 
wall.  Viva  il  suffra^io  universale  I  He 
has  since  been  assured  on  the  highest 
possible  authority  that  this  was  the  handi- 
work of  some  eccentric  individual,  or  of 
some  scatter-brained  youth  craving  for 
novelty,  and  that  such  ridiculous  manifes- 
tations are  by  the  sane  majority  of  the 
citizens  noticed  only  with  a  pitying  smile. 
Ridiculous  indeed  would  be  the  applica- 
tion of  the  nostrums  of  modern  Democracy 
to  this  ancient  State.  It  would  be  to  mis- 
take the  whole  basis  of  old  Italian  citizen- 
ship. At  San  Marino,  as  at  Florence, 
citizenship  consists  not  in  the  risht  to 
elect  but  in  the  right  to  be  elected,  and 
from  this  no  class  is  excluded.  It  is  true 
that  vacancies  in  the  Council  occur  but 
rarely,  but  each  family  may  live  in  hope. 
Moreover  the  State  imitates  the  Venetian 
model  in  very  large  numbers  of  govern- 
mental officers.  These  not  only  give  to 
many  households  a  stake  in  the  govern- 
ment, but  they  provide  a  gradual  training 
for  the  higher  posts.  The  statutes  indeed 
present,  except  in  respect  of  land,  an  al- 


most perfect  picture  of  State  Socialism ; 
the  butchers  and  bakers  have  well-nigh 
the  place  of  governmental  functionaries, 
and  the  schoolmaster  is  appointed  year  by 
year.  The  State  doctor  inspects  the 
chemists'  shops  and  is  bound  on  curiously 
satisfactory  evidence  of  illness  to  visit 
the  sick.  Goats  are  prohibited  from 
working  their  sweet  but  wayward  will,  in- 
deed, as  in  many  Apennine  communes, 
they  are  forbidden  entrance  to  the  State. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  miniature 
republic  which  Macbiavelli  might  well 
have  classed  with  Sparta,  Rome,  and 
Venice  among  the  most  durable  of  States, 
and  which  all  but  satisfies  the  criteria  of 
the  Aristotelian  aristocracy,  a  government 
founded  not  on  birth,  nor  wealth,  nor 
numbers,  but  on  merit.  Survival  though 
it  be,  it  is  not  without  its  lessons  for  the 
statecraft  of  the  future.  It  is  the  final 
term  in  the  development  of  local  govern- 
ment. There  may  yet  be  those  who  hesi- 
tate to  believe  that  all  history  consists  in 
progress,  who  still  furtively  cherish  the 
doctrine  of  recurring  cycles,  who  believe 
with  Machiavelli  that  in  politics  as  in  re- 
ligion it  is  needful  from  time  to  time  to 
revert  to  simpler  and  purer  forms.  To 
such  the  older  masterpieces  may  still 
serve  as  models  and  not  as  curiosities. 
When  all  the  larger  political  carnivora 
shall  meet  and  rend  each  other  in  the 
great  national  bear-garden,  when  central 
administration  shall  have  become  yet  more 
impossible,  then  there  will  be  space  and 
air  for  local  government  and  worthy  func- 
tions for  local  aristocracy.  There  may 
even  now  be  citizens  of  large  States  taxed 
beyond  endurance  for  fancies  not  their 
own,  who  cry  with  the  Samminarese  noble 
when  robbed  of  his  household  goods  by 
the  representative  of  centralization  and 
consolidation,  Magnus  est  Sanctus  Afa-^ 
rinus. 

Edward  Armstrong. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
BESS  OF  HARDWICK. 

The  Tudor  Age  was  a  marrying  age. 
It  is  probably  almost  literally  true  that 
every  schoolboy  knows  how  many  wives 
Henry  VIII.  had.  His  paternal  grand- 
mother, the  Lady  Margaret,  bad  set  an 
example  of  frequent  marriage.  She  had 
four  husbands,  and  lost  the  second  before 
she  was  sixteen.  Nor  was  the  example 
of  Henry  neglected.  His  own  widow, 
{Catherine    Parr,  who    had  married  two 
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widowers  before  she  became  Henry's 
wife,  married  again  within  a  few  weeks  of 
his  death,  when  she  was  only  thirty-four. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  it  is  true,  never  mar- 
ried, but  she  indemnified  herself  by  the 
number  of  suitors  whom  she  encouraged. 
The  courtiers  were  not  behind  their  royal 
masters  and  mistresses  in  marrying  and 
giving  in  marriage:  Charles  Brandon, 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  favorite  of  Henry 
VIII.,  married  four  times ;  Thomas,  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  who  died  on  Tower  Hill  in 
£lizabeth*s  reign,  had  buried  two  wives 
before  he  lost  his  head,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-six,  in  the  attempt  to  win  as  his 
third,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  who  had  had 
three  husbands  before  she  was  twenty- 
five,  after  which  age  her  captivity  pre- 
vented any  further  matrimonial  project 
being  carried  out,  though  several  were 
discussed. 

Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  by 
her  last  marriage,  followed  the  custom  so 
fashionable  in  her  time.  She  married 
early  and  she  married  often.  She  had  a 
fortune  of  her  own,  and  she  married  four 
wealthy  husbands ;  she  acquired  the 
whole  fortune  of  two  of  these,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  a  large  income  from  each  of 
the  others. 

She  was  proud,  furious,  selfish,  and  unfeel- 
ing. She  was  a  builder,  a  buyer  and  seller  of 
estates,  a  money  lender,  a  farmer,  and  a  mer- 
chant of  coals  and  timber.  .  .  .  She  lived  to 
a  great  old  age,  continually  flattered  but  sel- 
dom deceived,  and  died  immensely  rich,  but 
without  a  friend. 

Although  she  had  some  importance  in  the 
political  history  of  her  time,  she  is  best 
remembered  as  the  builder  of  three  great 
houses,  Chatsworth,  Hard  wick  and  Old- 
cotes,  of  which  one, "  Hardwick  Hall,  with 
more  glass  than  wall,"  stands  as  she  left 
it.  Tradition  says  that  it  had  been  fore- 
told that  she  would  not  die  so  long  as  she 
kept  on  building,  and  that  at  the  age  of 
eighty-six  she  died  only  because  a  hard 
frost  stopped  her  bricklayers.  She  was 
fortunate  in  surviving  previous  frosts. 

The  future  countess  was  the  daughter 
of  John  Hardwick,  of  Hardwick,  a  Derby- 
shire squire,  whose  fortune  ultimately 
came  to  her.  In  deference  to  modern 
usage  she  is  called  **  Bess  of  Hardwick  " 
in  the  title  to  this  article,  though  her  con- 
temporaries did  not  speak  of  her  so  uncer- 
emoniously. While  still  a  young  child 
she  came  to  London  on  a  visit  to  Lady 
Zouch,  a  relative  of  her  family.  Lady 
Zouch  had  another  visitor  in  the  house, 
Robert  Barley,  a  Derbyshire  landowner; 
he  was  out  of  health  and  confined  to  his 


room,  and  Lady  Zouch,  instead  of  keeping 
Elizabeth  in  the  nursery,  employed  her  to 
tend  and  amuse  the  invalid.  This  the 
artless  child  did  so  effectually  that  he 
recovered  sufficiently  to  make  her  his 
wife,  though  not  to  enjoy  much  connubial 
felicity,  for  he  died  in  1533,  leaving  his 
widow  not  yet  twelve  years  old.  Her 
friends  bad  taken  care  that  he  should  not 
be  left  unprovided  for,  and  the  whole  of 
the  Barley  estate  passed  to  the  young 
widow  absolutely. 

Elizabeth  was  therefore  no  unfitting 
match  for  her  second  husband.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Cavendish,  one  of  King  Henry's  offi- 
cials, who  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the 
dissolution  of  the  religious  houses,  and 
obtained  for  himself  an  assignment  of 
priory  or  abbey  lands  in  at  least  seven 
counties.  Sir  William  Cavendish,  who 
was  a  Suffolk  man  and  had  been  married 
twice  before,  yielded  to  Elizabeth's  de- 
sire that  he  should  settle  in  her  county, 
and  thus  came  to  buy  the  estate  of  Chats- 
worth,  which  has  since  been  so  well  known 
as  the  seat  of  their  descendants,  the  dukes 
of  Devonshire.  Sir  William  and  Eliza- 
beth were  married  in  1547  —  for  some 
unrecorded  reason,  very  early  in  the 
morning,  **at  two  o'clock  after  midnight." 
The  lady  soon  set  her  husband  to  work 
on  a  new  house  at  Chatsworth.  The  man- 
sion cost  ;£8o,ooo  of  the  money  of  the 
day,  representing  five  or  six  times  as 
much  of  ours,  and  was  unfinished  when 
Sir  William  died,  after  ten  years'  married 
life  with  Elizabeth. 

The  lady  was  thus  left  a  widow  for  the 
second  time,  with  three  sons  and  three 
daughters,  a  very  large  income,  and  the 
congenial  task  of  finishing  Chatsworth. 
The  duties  and  pleasures  of  widowhood, 
however,  failed  to  satisfy  her  active  mind. 
Another  widower,  Sir  William  St.  Loo, 
captain  of  the  guard  to  the  queen,  wooed 
and,  being  very  wealthy,  won  the  widow, 
but  subject  to  the  condition  that  the 
whole  of  his  large  fortune  should  come  to 
her,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  family  by  an 
earlier  marriage.  She  seems  to  have 
lived  happily  with  Sir  W.  St.  Loo,  and,  so 
far  as  we  know,  she  had  done  so  with  Sir 
William  Cavendish.  The  violent  temper, 
which  was  conspicuous  in  her  later  years, 
may  not  yet  have  manifested  itself.  She 
spent  much  of  her  time  at  Chatsworth, 
carrying  on  the  building  operations,  while 
her  husband's  duties  detained  him  at 
court.  We  have,  in  consequence,  a  series 
of  letters  in  most  affectionate  terms  from 
Sir  William  St.  Loo  to  his  wife,  "  whom  I 
tender  more,"  says  the  enamored  knight. 
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**than  I  do  William  Seyntlo."  The  cap- 
tain of  the  guard,  though  an  afEectionate 
husband,  was  apparently  not  a  scholar  of 
the  first  order.  "All  thy  friends  here 
saluteth  thee,"  he  writes  to  his  wife,  —  an 
assurance  apostolical  in  sentiment  but 
hardly  orthodox  in  grammar.  And  he 
ends  his  letter  with  the  decidedly  pleonas- 
trc  subscription :  "  Thy  right  worshipful 
g^ood  master  and  most  honest  husband, 
Master  Sir  William  Seyntlo,  Esquire." 
In  other  letters  he  calls  his  wife  his 
**  own  sweet  Besse,"  and  his  "  honest 
sweet  Chatsworth,"  and  tells  her  that  his 
heart  aches  until  they  meet,  and  so  on. 
Her  next  husband  was  destined  to  address 
to  her  expressions  of  equal  tenderness ; 
but  Sir  William  St.  Loo,  filix  opportunu 
tate  mortis^  differed  from  his  successor  in 
not  living  to  find  her  out. 

Lady  St.  Loo,  left  a  widow  for  the  third 
time,  continued  for  a  while  the  education 
of  her  children,  and  the  works  at  Chats- 
worth,  until  the  next  successful  suitor 
appeared.  He  came  in  the  person  of  an 
influential  neighbor,  George,  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  who  was  almost Jf  not  quite, 
the  wealthiest  nobleman  in  England,  and 
who  usually  lived  at  Sheffield,  eighteen 
miles  from  Chatsworth,  Even  Lady  St. 
Loo,  with  a  taste  for  wealthy  husbands, 
intensified  as  it  must  have  become  by  in- 
dulgence, could  not  have  felt  disparaged 
in  marrying  the  earl,  who  had  lands  and 
houses  in  Yorkshire,  Nottinghamshire, 
Derbyshire,  Shropshire,  Staffordshire, 
Herefordshire,  Oxfordshire,  Cheshire, 
Wiltshire,  Leicestershire,  and  Gloucester- 
shire, as  well  as  in  London  and  its  neigh- 
borhood. He  could  offer  other  attractions, 
for  he  had  sons  and  daughters  unmarried, 
and  the  widow  had  daughters  and  sons  of 
a  marriageable  age  according  to  the  ideas 
of  the  dav.  Lady  St.  Loo  consented  to 
give  her  nand  and  heart  to  the  earl  in 
consideration  of  his  settling  a  large  joint- 
ure on  her,  and  marrying  his  second  son, 
Gilbert  Talbot,  to  her  daughter  Mary 
Cavendish,  and  his  daughter  Grace  to  her 
son  Henry  Cavendish.  These  prelimi- 
nary alliances  were  duly  effected  in  1568, 
one  of  the  brides,  Mary,  being  then  not 
quite  twelve  years  old.  The  parents  were 
married  soon  after. 

The  earl  and  countess  spent  most  of  the 
early  part  of  their  wedded  life  at  Sheffield 
Castle,  and  for  some  years  things  went  on 
smoothly  enough.  The  earKs  letters  to 
his  wife,  when  he  was  at  court  and  she 
was  in  the  country,  abound  in  expressions 
of  affection.  She  is  his  jewel  and  dear 
heart ;  of  all  earthly  joys  he  thanks  God 


chiefest  for  her.  Without  her,  death  is 
more  pleasant  than  life,  if  he  thought  he 
should  be  long  from  her.  Her  tenderness 
towards  him  was  manifested  by  more  than 
terms  of  endearment;  she  sends  him  ven- 
ison and  puddings,  a  dozen  of  which  he 
gave  to  Lady  CoT)ham,  and  others  to  the 
lord  steward  and  Earl  of  Leicester,  keep- 
ing some  for  his  own  use.  On  another 
occasion  he  has  to  thank  her  for  a  baken 
capon  which  she  has  sent  him,  **  and  chief- 
est of  all,"  he  politely  adds,  "  for  remem- 
bering me."  He  assisted  the  countess  in 
her  matrimonial  schemes  for  the  benefit 
of  her  children.  We  find  him  writing  to 
Lord  Burghley,  the  great  lord  treasurer, 
on  the  subject  in  1572.  Lord  Shrewsbury 
writes  to  say  that  he  has  just  heard  of 
Lord  Wharton^s  death,  and  that  the  Earl 
of  Sussex  has  the  wardship  of  his  son. 
His  house  and  lands  are  near  Lord 
Shrewsbury's,  and  Lady  Shrewsbury  has 
a  daughter  of  young  Wharton's  years 
whom  Lord  Shrewsbury  wants  to  prefer 
in  marriage.  If  Lord  Sussex  will  part 
with  the  young  gentleman,  Lord  Shrews- 
bury will  give  as  much  as  another  for  the 
marriage.  **  Pray  be  a  means,"  says  he 
to  Burghley,  **  between  us  to  obtain  this 
request  which  my  wife  and  I  earnestly 
desire."  Nothing  came  of  the  negotiation, 
nor  of  several  others  which  followed  it. 
**  Indeed,  there  are  few  noblemen's  sons 
in  England,"  wrote  Lord  Shrewsbury, 
some  years  after,  '*that  she  hath  not 
prayed  me  to  deal  for  at  one  time  or  an- 
other." 

Shortly  after  the  marriage  of  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  Queen 
Elizabeth  committed  to  the  earl's  custody 
Mary,  the  unfortunate  Scottish  queen, 
who  had  thrown  herself  on  the  protection 
of  her  English  cousin.  This  charge  the 
earl  had  to  sustain  for  nearly  sixteen  years, 
and  it  was  a  very  heavy  one.  Mary's 
household  was  at  first  a  large  one;  she 
had  to  be  closely  guarded,  and  forty  sol- 
diers, at  least,  were  kept  at  Sheffield  Cas- 
tle for  the  purpose ;  armed  men  watched 
her  day  and  night,  '*both  under  her  win- 
dows, over  her  chamber,  and  on  every 
side  her ;  so  that,  unless  she  could  trans- 
form herself  into  a  flea  or  a  mouse,  it  was 
impossible  that  she  could  escape."  The 
task  of  the  sentinels  was  dreary  enough  ; 
one  of  them  cheered  himself  in  the  night- 
watches  by  the  composition  of  a  poem 
entitled  **The  Reward  of  Wickedness." 
Shrewsbury  writes  to  Lord  Burghley  in 
1 57 1,  saying  that  he  does  not  allow  the 
queen  to  go  outside  the  castle,  and  only 
suffers  her  to  walk  on  the  leads  or  in  bis 
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large  dining-room  or  the  courtyard,  when 
he  or  his  countess  accompanies  her. 
Year  after  year  the  earl  bad  to  stop  at 
Sheffield,  almost  a  prisoner  in  his  own 
castle,  for,  though  his  health  was  bad  and 
he  suffered  from  gout,  or  "  the  enemy,"  as 
he  called  it,  he  was  sure  of  a  reprimand  if 
he  suggested  a  journey  even  to  Buxton  in 
search  of  relief  for  his  complaint.  The 
Buxton  waters  were  already  in  such  high 
repute  that  sufferers  would  drink  eight 
pints  a  day.  An  addition  to  the  unpleas- 
antness of  the  earPs  duty  was  derived 
from  the  remembrance  that  Mary  was  heir 
to  the  throne,  and  that  Elizabeth  was 
childless,  so  that  by  her  death  his  prisoner 
might  any  day  become  his  sovereign.  He 
seems  to  have  served  Elizabeth  with  un- 
swerving fidelity.  It  was,  however,  not 
her  habit  to  spoil  a  good  servant  by  ex- 
travagant rewards  or  gratitude.  She  was 
continually  suspecting  Shrewsbury  and 
telling  him  so  ;  she  forbade  his  own  chil- 
dren to  visit  him ;  she  grumbled  because 
his  son  Gilbert*s  wife,  the  countess's 
daughter  Mary,  gave  birth  to  a  child  at 
Sheffield  Castle,  and  so  strict  were  her 
injunctions  against  the  admission  of  stran- 

fers,  that  the  earl  christened  the  child 
imself  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  sending 
for  a  clergyman.  When  quarrels  arose 
between  the  earl  and  his  tenants,  the 
queen  sided  with  the  latter ;  when  the 
earl  desired  access  to  her  presence,  she 
refused  it;  when  he  addressed  piteous 
appeals  to  her  or  the  Council,  he  could 
not  get  written  replies,  but  only  messages 
by  word  of  mouth  to  his  agents,  which 
could  be  explained  away  if  it  became  nec- 
essary to  do  so. 

When  he  first  undertook  the  charge  of 
the  Scottish  queen,  Elizabeth  allowed  him 
an  annual  sum,  though  it  was  inadequate, 
and  he  had  to  defray  part  of  the  expense 
of  Mary's  custody  and  maintenance  out  of 
his  own  pocket ;  but  after  a  time  his  thrifty 
sovereign  diminished  this  too  scanty  allow- 
ance. He  was  driven  to  hint  that  he  would 
be  compelled  to  sell  his  plate,  and  he 
actually  did  at  one  time  reduce  his  prison- 
er's dinners  till  they  consisted  of  '*few 
dishes  and  bad  meat  in  them,"  as  she  pit- 
eously  laments.  A  last  straw  was  added 
to  his  load  when,  the  relations  between 
him  and  his  countess  having  become  un- 
friendly, she  accused  him  of  making  love 
to  his  unfortunate  captive,  for  whom  he 
seems  to  have  felt  nothing  but  dislike. 
Mary  was  naturally  furious,  and  it  was 
probably  under  the  influence  of  her  ex- 
citement that  she  wrote  the  scandalous 
undated  letter  to  the  queen  that  is  found 


in  the  Hatfield  collection.  In  this  she 
details,  in  language  too  plain  to  be  tran- 
scribed, a  series  of  incredible  charges 
against  Elizabeth  of  misconduct  in  her 
relations  with  her  suitors  and  admirers, 
and  a  number  of  instances  of  her  vanity, 
frivolity,  and  other  failings,  which  it  is 
much  easier  to  believe.  Mary  said  that 
she  had  learned  all  this  from  the  Count- 
ess of  Shrewsbury,  and  of  course  that  she 
did  not  believe  a  word  of  it  herself,  know- 
ing too  well  the  disposition  of  the  count- 
ess, and  her  feeling  towards  Elizabeth. 
She  went  on  to  relate,  with  evident  enjoy- 
ment, how  the  countess  had  said  that  the 
queen's  passion  for  admiration  was  such 
that  it  would  be  worth  Mary's  while  to 
bring  forward  her  son  James  (aged  eigh- 
teen at  the  probable  date  of  the  letter)  as 
an  admirer  of  the  queen  (then  aged  about 
fifty-one).  When  Mary  had  said  that  the 
queen  would  think  that  she  was  making 
fun  of  her  the  countess  had  denied  it,  and 
said  that  her  Majesty  was  as  vain  of  her 
beauty  as  if  she  was  a  goddess  from 
heaven.  The  countess  had  said,  so  Mary 
went  on  to  allege,  that  the  queen  tooK 
such  pleasure  in -utterly  extravagant  flat- 
teries that  those  around  her  pretended  to 
be  unable  to  look  her  in  the  face  because 
it  shone  like  the  sun.  When  the  count- 
ess and  her  daughter  Elizabeth  were  last 
in  the  royal  presence  they  dared  not  meet 
one  another's  eye  for  fear  of  breaking  into 
laughter  at  the  stories  they  were  palming 
o£f  on  the  queen.  At  Sheffield  Castle  the 
countess  used  to  mimic  Elizabeth,  and 
laugh  at  her  so  unreservedly  before  Mary 
and  her  attendants,  so  says  the  letter,  that 
she  had  to  keep  the  latter  out  of  the  count- 
ess's presence. 

Perhaps  as  Mary's  malicious  pen  sped 
over  the  paper  she  was  remembering  an 
often-recorded  interview  which  had  taken 
place  at  Hampton  Court  years  before, 
when  Mary  was  still  a  free  queen,  and 
could  send  ambassadors  to  Elizabeth  as 
an  equal,  and  was  smiling  at  the  thought 
of  the  English  queen's  attempt  to  extract 
from  Sir  James  Melvil  an  admission  that 
she  was  lovelier  than  his  Scottish  mis- 
tress. Elizabeth  only  got  from  the  polite 
but  patriotic  Scot  the  diplomatic  answer 
that  she  was  the  fairest  lady  in  England, 
and  Mary  was  the  fairest  lady  in  Scot- 
land. 

**But,"  persisted  Elizabeth  "which  is 
the  taller?" 

"  My  mistress,"  said  Sir  James. 

**  Then  she  must  be  too  tall,"  said  Eliza- 
beth, "  for  I  am  neither  too  high  nor  too 
low." 
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Such  recollections  would  not  diminish 
Mary's  enjoyment  in  playing  the  part  of  a 
very  candid  friend  in  reference  to  Eliza- 
beth's personal  attractions.  Probably, 
however,  Elizabeth  never  saw  the  letter, 
possibly  it  was  never  sent.  At  all  events 
no  notice  seems  to  have  been  taken  of  the 
countess's  alleged  slander  of  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth. She  was,  however,  cited  before 
the  Council  for  speaking  evil  of  her  hus- 
band and  the  Scottish  queen.  She,  of 
course,  protested  that  she  was  innocent. 
Her  denial,  if  it  satisfied  anybody,  failed 
to  appease  her  husband.  When  he  was 
relieved  of  his  duties  as  Mary's  keeper 
and  her  custody  was  committed  to  other 
hands,  which  welcome  change  took  place 
during  the  controversies  which  arose  over 
the  scandal  about  Mary  and  the  earl,  so 
that  he  became  free  to  leave  both  the 
Scottish  queen  and  his  wife,  he  thanked 
Elizabeth  for  delivering  him  from  two 
devils. 

Before  the  countess  quarrelled  with  her 
illustrious  captive  she  had  procured 
through  her  a  very  distinguished  match 
for  her  daughter,  Elizabeth  Cavendish. 
We  have  seen  Lord  Shrewsbury  trying  to 
purchase  through  the  lord  treasurer  a 
young  gentleman  for  this  young  lady. 
Negotiations  in  other  quarters  had  also 
failed,  and  in  1574  she  was  married  to  the 
young  Earl  of  Lennox,  first  cousin  and 
brother-in-law  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
He  was  a  younger  brother  of  Darnley,  her 
second  husband.  This  marriage  brought 
down  Elizabeth's  wrath  on  the  countess's 
head,  and  she  was  put  into  custody  for  a 
time.  Elizabeth  had  an  objection  to  most 
marriages,  and  in  this  case  the  husband 
was  rather  near  the  throne.  The  only 
child  of  the  marriage  was  the  ill-fated 
Arabella  Stuart, 

Mary,  the  wife  of  Gilbert  Talbot  was  a 
daughter  who  enjoyed  much  of  the  count- 
ess's favor.  The  younger  lady  seems  to 
have  had  a  temper  equal  in  strength  to 
her  mother's,  and  no  less  vigor  in  express- 
ing her  feelings.  On  one  occasion  she 
sent  a  message  to  Sir  Thomas  Stanhope, 
a  neighbor  with  whom  she  was  not  on 
good  terms,  which  was  thus  delivered  by 
the  messenger :  — 

My  lady  hath  commanded  me  to  say  thus 
much  to  you,  that  though  you  be  more 
wretched,  vile,  and  miserable  than  any  crea- 
ture living,  and  for  your  wickedness  become 
more  ugly  in  shape  than  the  vilest  toad  in  the 
world,  and  one  to  whom  none  of  any  reputa- 
tion would  vouchsafe  to  send  any  message, 
yet  she  hath  thought  good  to  send  so  much  to 
you,  —  that  she  be  contented  you  should  live 
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(and  doth  no  ways  wish  >our  death),  but  to 
this  end  that  all  the  plagues  and  miseries 
which  may  befall  any  man,  may  light  upon 
such  a  caitiff  as  you  are,  and  that  you  should 
live  to  have  all  your  friends  forsake  you  ;  and 
without  your  great  repentance,  which  she 
looketh  not  for  because  your  life  has  been  so 
bad,  you  will  be  damned  perpetually  in  hell 
fire. 

The  bearer  of  the  message  in  recording 
it  says  that  "  if  he  had  failed  in  anything 
it  was  in  speaking  it  more  mildly,  and  not 
in  terms  of  such  disdain  as  he  was  com- 
manded." 

We  have  many  letters  from  this  ladv's 
husband,  Gilbert  Talbot,  sending  the  lat- 
est London  news  to  his  father  at  Sheffield. 
One  morning  Gilbert  was  walking,  about 
eight  o'clock,  in  the  Tilt  Yard  at  White- 
hall when  the  queen  incautiously  appeared 
at  one  of  the  windows  of  the  palace  whilst 
she  was  still  **  unreddy  and  in  her  night- 
stufie."  She  pretended  to  be  dreadfully 
shocked,  and  when  she  saw  him  in  the 
afternoon  she  gave  him  a  great  "  phylypp  " 
on  the  forehead,  and  somewhat  unnecessa- 
rily told  the  lord  chamberlain,  who  was 
standing  near,  about  the  misadventure  of 
the  morning,  and  how  ashamed  she  was. 
Another  of  Gilbert's  letters  is  addressed 
to  the  countess,  and  shows  that  he  thought 
that  there  was  a  tender  spot  in  the  old 
lady's  heart,  and  that  she  could  be  amused 
by  the  prattle  of  her  grandchildren  when 
their  parents  were  in  favor. 

George  is  very  well  [writes  Gilbert  to  his 
mother-in-law]  he  drinketb  every  day  to  Lady 
Grandmother;  rideth  to  her  very  often,  yet 
within  the  court ;  and  if  he  have  any  spice  I 
tell  him  Lady  Grandmother  is  come  and  will 
see  him;  which  he  then  will  either  quickly 
hide  or  quickly  eat;  and  then  asks  where 
Lady  Danmod^  is. 

The  union  of  his  son  Gilbert  with  the 
countess's  daughter  was  probably  an  un- 
fortunate one  for  the  earl.  Gilbert's  vio- 
lent wife  and  mother-in-law  drew  him  into 
antagonism  with  his  father,  in  spite  of  the 
father's  evident  affection  for  his  son. 
The  earl  epigrammatically  expresses  bis 
opinion  of  his  wife  ancl  her  daughter, 
'*  neither  barrel  better  herring,"  but  he 
adds  that  he  would  not  have  his  son  hate 
his  wife  though  he  himself  detests  her 
mother.  Within  seven  or  eight  years 
after  the  earl  and  his  son  Gilbert  had 
married  the  mother  and  daughter  we  find 
Gilbert  writing  to  his  mother-in-law  to 
complain  of  his  father's  unhandsome  con- 
duct in  eiving  him  the  tester  and  curtains 
of  the  old  green  and  red  bed,  and  those  of 
the  bed  that  Gilbert  and  his  wife  usually 
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lay  in,  and  two  very  old  counterpanes,  in- 
stead of  the  bed  of  cloth  of  gold  and  tawnv 
velvet  that  the  countess  had  promised.  It 
is  evident  that  the  countess  took  care  to 
keep  alive  any  little  soreness  of  this  kind. 
Her  frequent  visits  to  Chatsworth  to  su- 
perintend the  building  operations  annoyed 
the  earl,  who  was  probably  not  pre-emi- 
nently patient  even  when  he  had  no  gout 
to  irritate  him.  He  said  that  he  had  often 
cursed  the  buildings  at  Chatsworth  for 
robbing  him  of  her  company,  but  as  he 
also  said  that,  when  they  were  together, 
she  scolded  like  the  lowest  of  her  sex,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  that  he  lost  much.  The 
quarrel,  though  rendered  more  bitter  by 
bad  temper  on  all  sides,  sprang  in  part 
from  the  root  of  all  evil.  Husband  and 
wife  both  wanted  the  enjoyment  of  the 
income  of  the  Cavendish  property.  Two 
of  the  countess's  sons,  William  and 
Charles  Cavendish,,  sided  with  her  —  in- 
deed, they  were  interested  parties,  for  the 
earl  had  made  conveyances  in  their  favor 
of  part  of  the  property  in  question.  The 
disputes  reached  their  height  after  1582, 
when,  on  the  death  of  the  earl's  eldest 
son,  Gilbert  Talbot  became  heir  apparent 
to  the  earldom.  They  continued  to  edify 
the  public  year  after  year.  The  queen, 
the  lord  treasurer,  the  lord  chancellor,  the 
lord  chief  justice,  the  master  of  the  rolls, 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  and  others  tried  in 
turn  to  settle  tbfe  matter  by  authority  or 
mediation.  At  one  time  Lady  Shrews- 
bury, who  since  her  last  marriage  had 
finished  Chatsworth,  and  was  now  in  pos- 
session of  Hardwick,  and  had  made  large 
investments  in  land,  plaintively  assures 
the  Council  that  her  highest  hope  is  to 
find  some  friend  for  meat  and  drink  and 
so  to  end  her  life.  At  another  time,  on 
the  earl's  going  to  Chatsworth,  his  step- 
son William  Cavendish  refused  him  ad- 
mission, with  pistol  in  hand  and  halberd 
under  his  girdle. 

The  queen  and  Council  sought  to  end 
the  matter  by  adjudging  £500  a  year  to 
the  earl  out  of  the  Chatsworth  property 
and  the  rest  to  the  countess.  Thereupon 
she  seems  to  have  been  anxious  to  return 
and  live  with  him,  but  to  this  he  had  a 
decided  objection.  He  said  that  for  manv 
years  she  had  large  sums  from  him  which 
she  had  spent  in  buying  lands  for  her 
younger  sons,  and  now  she  wished  to  be 
maintained  by  him  whilst  her  children  had 
the  property.  This  was  too  much  to  con* 
cede  to  a  w^ife  who,  he  alleged,  not  only 
mocked  and  mowed  at  him,  but  called  him 
knave,  fool,  and  beast  to  his  face.  At  last 
the  queen  tried  the  effect  of  a  personal 


interview  with  the  earl  and  countess,  and 
gave  them  the  benefit  of  a  royal  exhorta- 
tion with  such  success  that  husband  and 
wife  **  in  good  sort  departed  together  very 
comfortably." 

The  reconciliation  unhappily  did  not 
last  long.  The  countess  is  found  soon 
after  complaining  that  the  earl  hardly  ever 
comes  to  see  her,  and  in  spite  of  his  prom- 
ises to  the  queen,  has  withdrawn  his 
provisions  and  does  not  even  let  her  have 
enough  fire.  The  queen  and  Council, 
however,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  in- 
clined to  take  any  active  steps  to  coerce 
the  old  man,  but  the  queen  sought  to 
bring  him  to  a  more  Christian  frame  of 
mind,  writing  a  letter  to  **  her  very  good 
old  man  "  in  which  she  tried  to  persuade 
him  to  permit  his  wife  sometimes  to  have 
access  to  him.  He  also  had  some  good 
advice  to  the  same  effect  in  a  letter  from 
the  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  The  earl  was 
lord  lieutenant  of  Staffordshire,  and  just 
before  the  bishop  wrote  there  had  been  a 
meeting  of  justices  at  which  the  bishop 
was  present.  After  the  ordinary  business 
was  finished  the  magistrates  went  into 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  relations  between  the  lord  lieutenant 
and  his  wife.  The  bishop  informs  the 
earl  of  the  fact,  and  then  proceeds  with 
his  own  exhortation.  He  anticipates  the 
earl's  natural  reply. 

Some  will  say  in  your  Lordship's  behalf 
that  the  Countess  is  a  sharp  and  bitter  shrew, 
and  therefore  like  enough  to  shorten  your  life 
if  she  should  keep  you  company.  Indeed, 
my  Lord,  I  have  heard  some  say  so;  but  if 
shrewdness  and  sharpness  may  be  a  just  cause 
of  separation  of  man  and  wife,  I  think  few 
men  in  England  would  keep  their  wives  long, 
for  it  is  a  common  jest,  yet  true  in  some  sense, 
that  there  is  but  one  shrew  in  all  the  world 
and  every  man  hath  her,  and  so  every  man 
might  be  rid  of  his  wife  that  would  be  rid  of 
a  shrew. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  earl  received  the 
bishop's  letter  he  was  no  more.  He  had 
suffered  very  much  from  gout  in  his  last 
years ;  his  letters  are  full  of  the  subject. 
He  found  a  sympathizer  in  Lord  Burgh- 
ley,  a  fellow-sufferer,  and  he  sent  the  lord 
treasurer  remedies  for  trial.  He  had 
sought  distraction  from  his  troubles  in 
superintending  the  preparation  of  a  large 
and  stately  monument  to  his  own  memory, 
which  was  erected  before  his  death  where 
it  now  stands  in  the  Shrewsbury  Chapel 
in  the  parish  church  at  Sheffield.  He  had 
a  long  Latin  epitaph  written  for  him  by 
Foxe  the  martyrologist,  and  engraved  on 
the  monument.    The  epitaph  was  not  al- 
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lowed  to  contain  any  mention  of  his  ofEend- 
ing  countess,  and  the  space  where  the 
date  of  his  death  was  to  be  placed  was 
necessarily  left  blank  during  his  life.  The 
old  man  is  said  to  hav.e  foretold  that  his 
successors  would  not  take  the  trouble  to 
supply  the  deficiency,  and  the  blank  did 
remain  unfilled  for  two  centuries  after  his 
death.  This  took  place  in  November, 
1590,  the  old  countess  then  became  dow- 
ager, and  saw  her  daughter  Mary  reign 
at  Sheffield  Castle  as  Earl  Gilbert's  con- 
sort. 

While  the  old  earl  lay  dying,  his  suc- 
cessor, Gilbert,  was  at  Ru£tord.  One  of 
Gilbert's  little  daughters  was  in  London, 
and  we  have  in  a  letter  written  to  him,  two 
days  after  his  father  had  died  and  before 
the  news  reached  London,  an  interesting 
glimpse  of  a  little  scene  at  court  and  a 
view  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  a  more  pleas- 
ing light  than  usual.  One  of  her  gentle- 
men ushersy  who  was  a  tenant  of  the 
Shrewsbury  family,  wrote  to  the  new 
earl :  — 

If  I  should  write  how  much  her  Majesty 
this  day  did  make  of  the  little  lady  your 
daughter  with  often  kissing,  which  her  Maj- 
esty seldom  useth  with  any,  and  then  amend- 
ing her  dressing  with  pins  and  still  carrying 
her  with  her  Majesty  in  her  own  barge  and  so 
homeward  from  the  running,  ye  would  scarce 
believe  me.  Her  Majesty  said,  as  true  it  is, 
she  is  very  like  my  lady  her  grandmother ;  she 
behaved  herself  with  such  modesty  as  I  pray 
God  she  may  possess  at  twenty  years  old. 

The  scene  described  in  this  letter  took 
place  at  some  festivities  held  on  Novem- 
ber 19th,  St.  Elizabeth's  day,  in  honor  of 
the  queen.  St.  Elizabeth  owed  her  can- 
onization to  a  miracle  which  happened  on 
the  occasion  of  "a  comely  young  man  too 
gaily  habited"  paying  her  a  visit.  She 
undertook  to  pray  for  him,  and  though  he 
retired  some  distance  from  her,  the  fervor 
of  her  devotion  was  too  much  for  him, 
and  he  called  out  that  she  was  destroying 
him.  Her  maidens  ran  to  him  and  found 
that  he  was  on  fire.  Elizabeth,  therefore, 
ceased  to  pray,  and  the  young  man  be- 
came a  Franciscan.  A  sarcastic  commen- 
tator on  the  legend  remarks  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  resembled  the  saint  only  in 
name  and  fondness  for  practising  on  the 
weakness  of  comelv  young  men. 

The  countess  dowager  spent  most  of 
her  fourth  and  final  widowhood  at  Hard- 
wick,  the  home  of  her  childhood,  and 
found  occupation  in  building  a  new  man- 
sion there.  Unlike  the  other  great  man- 
sions which  she  built,  it  stands  to  this  day. 
It  was  probably  finished  about  1597,  and 
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bears  her  initials  E.  S.  conspicuously 
worked  into  a  stone  parapet  round  the 
roof.  She  found  time  also  to  indulge 
another  old  habit,  that  of  quarrelling  with 
her  family.  She  was  soon  at  war  with 
her  son-in-law,  Earl  Gilbert  over  money 
matters,  and  became  estranged  from  his 
wife.  She  appealed  to  the  lord  treasurer 
on  the  subject  of  the  insufficient  share  of 
the  spoils  of  her  fourth  husband  which 
his  son  was  willing  to  let  her  have. 
Though  the  sum  she  was  willing  to  take 
was  small  in  comparison  of  her  rights,  she 
wrote,  yet  the  new  earl  raised  objections 
and  took  advantage  of  her  yielding  dispo- 
sition. She  had  an  old  quarrel  with  her 
son  Henry,  who  had  not  sided  with  her 
against  her  husband,  and  now  her  young- 
est son.  Sir  Charles,  fell  under  her 
displeasure.  Even  her  amiable  grand- 
daughter, Arabella  Stuart,  could  not  re- 
tain her  favor. 

The  old  countess,  who  was  about  sev- 
enty when  her  last  husband  died,  survived 
him  sixteen  or  seventeen  years.  Very 
late  in  life  she  began  building  the  mansion 
at  Oldcotes,  where  the  fatal  stoppage  of 
the  bricklayers  by  frost  is  said  to  have 
occurred.  She  had  made  some  prepara- 
tions for  the  future.  Like  her  last  hus- 
band, she  had  a  monument  for  her  tomb 
erected  in  her  life.  It  stands  in  All  Saints 
Church,  Derby,  and  bears  an  inscription 
recording  all  her  marriages,  but  no  details 
of  the  pecuniary  benefits  she  received 
from  her  husbands.  She  also  executed  a 
will  and  recognized  the  importance  of  the 
step  by  invoking  the  assistance  of  eigh- 
teen witnesses.  In  this  will  the  testatrix, 
apparently  without  a  suspicion  that  her 
example  could  fail  to  be  edifying,  exhorts 
her  children  to  unity.  She  made  bequests 
in  favor  of  her  son  William  and  also  her 
son  Henry  and  her  granddaughter  Ara- 
bella, who  were  then  enjoying  her  favor. 

And  whereas  [she  continued]  there  hath 
been  unkindness  offered  me  by  my  son-in-law, 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  my  daughter  his 
wife,  and  likewise  by  my  son  Charles  Caven- 
dish by  their  means,  I  do  omit  all  wrongs  and 
injuries  which  they  have  done  against  me, 
and  do  pray  God  to  bless  them. 

With  her  prayers  she  expected  them  to 
be  contented.  She  left  them  nothing  else 
by  her  will.  A  few  years  after  she  made  a 
codicil  striking  out  all  the  bequests  to  her 
son  Henry  and  Arabella  Stuart,  and 
shortly  before  her  death  she  made  another 
codicil,  showing  that  she  had  considerably 
relented  towards  her  son  Charles,  for  she 
left  a  large  legacy  to  his  sons,  and  that 
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her  alleged  forgiveQess  of  her  daughter 
Mary  was  no  mere  pretence,  for  she  gave 
her  a  **  pearl  bed  and  all  that  belongs 
to  it  in  that  chamber  except  the  hang- 
ings." 

Whilst  the  old  lady  was  on  her  death- 
bed, her  children  and  stepchildren  were 
plotting  and  counter-plotting,  as  their  let* 
ters  show,  and  arranging  to  seize  her 
effects  as  soon  as  the  breath  should  be 
out  of  her  body.  The  end  came  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1608.  The  will  was  soon  opened, 
and  five  days  after  her  death  we  find  a 
disappointed  friend.  Sir  J.  Bentley,  com- 

glaining  that  he  had  got  nothing  out  of 
er  '*  except  a  dirty  journey  to  London  to 
witness  her  last  will." 

The  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by 
Dr.  Matthew,  Archbishop  of  York,  a  pre- 
late of  such  genial  manners  that  his  con- 
temporaries found  it  difficult  to  prefix 
*» doctor"  or  "bishop"  or  other  title  to 
his  name,  and  often  spoke  of  him  simply 
as  Toby  Matthew.  The  cheerful  prelate 
gave  an  instance  of  his  way  of  looking  at 
the  bri<<hter  side  of  things  by  choosing  for 
his  text  Proverbs  xxxi.  verse  25  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  The  sermon  has  not 
come  down  to  us,  and  we  can  only  con- 
jecture how  he  established  the  resem- 
blance of  the  countess  to  the  model 
housewife. 

The  countesses  eldest  son,  Henry  Cav- 
endish, died  without  issue.  Her  second 
son,  William,  became  Earl  of  Devonshire 
and  was  the  ancestor  of  the  dukes  of  that 
name.  Her  third  son.  Sir  Charles  Caven- 
dish, was  father  of  Charles  I.'s  general, 
the  Marquis,  afterwards  the  Duke,  of  New- 
castle. A  granddaughter  of  the  latter 
married  in  succession  General  Monk,  af- 
terwards Duke  of  Albemarle,  and  the 
Duke  of  Montagu.  From  the  countesses 
eldest  daughter  the  dukes  of  Kingston 
were  descended,  and  her  youngest  daugh- 
ter Mary  and  Earl  Gilbert  had  a  child 
who  married  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  grand- 
son of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  beheaded  by 
Elizabeth,  and  one  of  their  descendants 
had  the  dukedom  of  Norfolk  restored  to 
him.  If  the  worldly  minded  old  countess 
could  have  foreseen  such  an  array  of 
dukes  and  duchesses  among  her  descend- 
ants, she  would  have  congratulated  herself 
on  the  lessons  which  her  example  had 
taught  her  children.  Unfortunately  they 
learned  more  than  a  passion  for  advance- 
ment in  the  world  from  her,  and  some  of 
the  most  frightful  records  of  fraternal  hate 
which  disfigure  English  domestic  history 
can  be  found  in  the  annals  of  her  house- 
hold. 


From  Nature. 
THE  ORIGIN  OF   THE   GREAT  LAKES  OF 
NORTH  AMERICA. 

At  one  time  glaciers  —  perhaps  in  the 
co-operative  society  of  an  ice-sheet  —  were 
gravely  suspected  of  having  excavated 
even  the  great  lakes  of  North  America. 
This,  however,  is  hardly  probable.  The 
tf/^rr>ri  difficulties  in  the  hypothesis  are 
great.  Apart  from  objections  which  have 
often  been  pointed  out,  the  work  done 
would  be  on  so  gigantic  a  scale  that  |a 
longer  period  must  be  assigned  to  the 
glacial  occupation  of  the  region  than 
seems  probable  from  other  considerations. 
Further,  the  direct  evidence  which  will 
presently  be  noticed  seems  conclusive 
against  the  hypothesis;  but  it  may  be 
affirmed  with  better  reason  that  ice  has  in- 
directly aided  in  the  process,  though  to 
what  extent  we  can,  as  yet,  hardly  venture 
to  say. 

During  the  last  few  years  numerous 
observations  have  been  made,  both  in 
Canada  and  in  the  United  States,  upon  the 
configuration  of  the  lake  beds,  and  the  ele- 
vation of  their  ancient  margins.  To  some 
of  these  Dr.  Wright  refers  in  his  volume 
on  "The  Ice  Age  in  North  America," 
and  Professor  J.  W.  Spencer  (who  has 
been  engaged  on  this  subject  for  several 
years)  brings  them  into  a  focus  in  a  paper 
recently  published  in  the  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  the  Geological  Society  of  London.* 

At  first  sight  the  great  lakes,  from  Supe- 
rior to  Ontario,  are  suggestive  of  glacial 
excavation.  They  seem  to  occupy  true 
rock  basins.  Superior  discharges  into 
Huron  over  the  ledges «- once  a  "por- 
tage "  —  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Huron  as  it 
were,  leaks  into  Erie,  the  fall  between  the 
two  sheets  of  water  being  only  nine  feet. 
Erie  flows  towards  Ontario  over  the  rocky 
rapids  and  the  final  precipice  of  Niagara; 
and  the  St.  Lawrence,  after  leaving  On- 
tario, gives  frequent  evidence  of  a  rocky 
bed,  the  level  of  which  is  considerably 
above  that  of  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  for 
the  depth  of  this  near  its  eastern  end  is 
more  than  seven  hundred  feet.  But  more 
careful  investigation  of  the  lakes  has 
shown  that  in  these  apparently  perfect 
basins  (as  is  sometimes  discovered  in 
household  affairs)  hidden  cracks  exist, 
which,  under  different  physical  conditions, 
would  have  let  the  water  run  out.  This 
indeed  is  not  the  whole  story;  another 
agency  must  be  presently  mentioned  ;  but 
that  these  apparent  basms  once  had  out- 
lets, by  which  they    would    have    been 

*  Vol  zlvL«  p.  533  (read  April  16,  1890). 
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drained,  at  any  rate  partially,  seems  be- 
yond question. 

The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of 
the  results  of  sounding  in  the  water  and 
boring  on  the  land.  The  surface  of  Lake 
Superior  is  six  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
above  sea-level,  the  deepest  part  of  its 
bed  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet 
below  that  datum  plane.  The  fall  ffom 
the  shore  line  is  generally  rather  rapid  ;  a 
large  part  of  the  basin  is  more  than  three 
hundred  feet  deep,  and  a  considerable 
area  is  below  six  hundred  feet.  The  origi- 
nal outlet,  according  to  Dr.  Wright,  was 
on  the  southern  side;  and  by  this,  in  pre- 
glacial  times,  the  drainage  was  discharged 
towards  the  Mississippi.  But,  apparently, 
the  information  in  regard  to  the  ancient 
valley-system  of  the  Lake  Superior  area 
is  less  complete  than  in  the  case  of  the 
other  lakes. 

The  Huron-Michigan  basin  at  once 
arrests  attention  by  its  extraordinary  out- 
line. Michigan  is  a  gigantic  backwater 
without  inclosing  hills  at  its  southern  or 
upper  end.  Huron  proper  is  almost  di- 
vided from  Georgian  Bay  by  the  Indian 
Peninsula  and  a  chain  of  rocky  islands,  of 
which  Manitoulin  Island  is  the  chief.  All 
this  is  far  more  suggestive  of  submer- 
gence than  of  any  other  mode  of  forma- 
tion. Closer  study  has  confirmed  first 
impressions.  Michigan  really  consists  of 
two  basins,  divided  bv  a  plateau  sub- 
merged at  a  maximum  depth  of  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  feet ;  the  northern  and 
larger  basin  sinks  to  a  depth  of  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  feet,  the  southern  one 
only  descends  to  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  feet.  Hence,  if  the  level  of  the  water 
were  lowered  by  three  hundred  and  fifty 
feet,  Michigan  would  be  divided  into  two 
lakes. 

Of  these,  the  former  must  have  drained 
into  the  north-west  end  of  Lake  Huron. 
It  is  true  that  the  deepest  soundings  at 
the  present  outlet  do  not  exceed  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  feet,  but  near  this  a 
fjord-like  channel  has  been  traced  in  the 
shallower  part,  trending  northward,  with  a 
depth  of  six  hundred  and  twelve  feet,  and 
there  are  indications  of  other  buried  chan- 
nels. Thus  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
in  pre-glacial  times  the  northern  basin  of 
Michigan  communicated,  as  the  lake  still 
does,  with  that  of  Lake  Huron.  But  as 
to  the  outlet  of  the  southern  basin  there 
is  some  dispute.  Professor  Spencer,  how- 
ever, states  that  a  buried  channel  has  now 
been  traced  along  the  vallev  of  the  Grand 
River,  across  the  peninsula  of  Michigan 
to  Saginaw  Bay  on  Lake  Huron.  Its  exact 


depth  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  it  has 
been  pierced  in  several  places  to  depths 
of  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  lake,  and  in  one  case 
the  drift  was  found  to  extend  five  hundred 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
three  hundred  and  fifty  below  that  of  Lake 
Huron. 

Next  as  to  the  drainage  of  this  lake. 
Submerged  channels  resembling  river  val- 
leys have  been  traced  along  its  bed.  One 
is  a  prolongation,  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion, of  that  which  has  just  been  mentioned. 
Another  runs  to  join  it  from  the  south  — 
that  is,  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
that  of  the  present  fiow  of  the  water ;  and  a 
third  is  a  continuation  of  the  channel  which 
drained  the  northern  basin  of  Michigan. 
These  three  ultimately  come  together,  and 
the  united  valley  rounds  Cat^t*s  Head, 
and  makes  for  the  southern  end  of  Geor- 
gian Bay,  keeping  near  its  south-western 
side.  Here  also  an  ancient  outlet  has 
been  found.  Across  the  low,  fiat  land  sep- 
arating the  waters  of  Georgian  Bay  from 
Lake  Simcoe  a  buried  channel  has  been 
struck  in  borings,  at  various  depths  —  in 
one  case  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  — 
below  the  surface  of  the  latter.  Between 
this  and  Lake  Ontario,  well-borings  indi- 
cate that  the  drift  is  very  deep,  and  that 
it  conceals  an  ancient  channel,  which  en- 
tered Lake  Ontario  some  thirty  miles  west 
of  Toronto.  Lake  Erie,  which  is  generally 
less  than  eighty -four  feet  deep,  also 
exhibits  a  buried  system  of  ramifying 
valleys,  and  the  line  of  discharge  into 
Ontario  was  not  over  the  lip  of  Niagara 
but  by  a  deep  valley,  now  choked  with 
drift,  which  can  be  traced  several  miles  to 
the  west  of  the  present  course  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  In  Ontario,  also,  a  channel 
has  been  found,  the  greatest  depth  of 
which  is  over  seven  hundred  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  lake.  This  runs  near 
the  southern  shore,  and  receives  other 
valleys  from  this  direction. 

The  conclusion  to  which  these  investi- 
gations point  is  that  in  pre-glacial  times 
the  great  lakes  did  not  yet  exist,  but  their 
site  formed  part  of  a  system  of  river  val- 
leys, which  ultimately  coalesced  in  one 
main  channel,  now  concealed  beneath  the 
waters  of  the  eastern  part. of  Ontario. 
Of  these  valleys,  the  one  was  cut  ofiE  from 
the  united  system  of  the  other  tributaries 
at  Detroit,  and  the  head  waters  of  these 
were  parted  by  the  plateau  now  buried  be- 
neath Lake  Michigan.  Some,  indeed,  have 
contended  that  the  water  of  these  rivers 
passed  from  the  Ontario  region  towards 
the  Hudson,  but  Professor  Spencer  con- 
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siders  that  they  were  even  then  tributary 
to  the  St.  Lawrence. 

But  it  would  not  suffice  to  block  these 
channels  with  glacial  drift.    Parts  of  Lake 
Superior,  the  southern  basin  of  Michi- 
gan, a  little  of  Huron,  and  the  eastern 
end   of    Ontario   are    beneath    the    sea- 
level;  the  last  as  much  as  four  hundred 
and  ninety-one  feet  below  it.     We  must 
assume  in  addition  a  considerable  down- 
ward movement  of  the  whole  area,  other- 
wise   these    valleys    could    never    have 
emptied   themselves    into    the    sea.    To 
drain  the  valley  occupied  by  Ontario  would 
require,  at  the  least,  an  elevation  of  more 
than  seven  hundred  feet ;  southern  Michi- 
gan, of  not  much  less,  perhaps  of  more. 
This  hypothesis,  however,  presents  no  real 
difficulty,  for  it  can  be  proved  that  many 
regions  have  been  affected  by  movements, 
both  upwards  and  downwards,  in  glacial 
or  post-glacial  times.    The  coast  of  Nor- 
way and  many  parts  of  northern  America 
have  been  affected  by  a  great  downward 
movement  —  amounting  not  seldom  to  at 
least  a  thousand  feet,  and  sometimes  even 
as  much  as  a  thousand  yards.    This,  again, 
after  the  ice  had  melted  away  and  the 
main  physical  features  of  the  district  were 
sculptured,  was  followed  by  one  in  the 
contrary  direction,  which  may  be  occasion- 
ally measured  by  some  hundreds  of  feet; 
as,  for  example,  at  the  beaches  of  Novaya 
Zembla,    the    terraces    of    the  Varanger 
Fjord,  and  of  many  another  inlet  in  Nor- 
way.    Of    this    movement  also  there  is 
proof  on  the  Fraser  and  other  rivers  in 
America. 

But  to  convert  Lake  Ontario  into  a  river 
valley  it  would  not  be  enough  to  give  a 
general  uplift  and  clear  away  the  dams  of 
glacial  drift.  Differential  movements  of 
the  earth's  crust  are  required.  That  these 
have  sometimes  occurred  has  been  long 
since  proved,  in  the  case  of  Norway. 
Now,  careful  observations,  by  Professor 
Spencer  and  others,  show  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  hypothesis  in  the  district  of 
the  great  lakes.  Around  their  shores  are 
old  terraces,  which  extend  in  some  cases 
to  a  height  of  seventeen  hundred  feet 
above  the  present  water-level,  and  are  in- 
dicative, in  Professor  Spencer's  opinion, 
of  a  depression  to  that  amount.  A  series 
of  careful  measurements  undertaken  on 
different  terraces  and  around  more  than 
one  American  lake  prove  that  these  ter- 
races do  not  correspond  with  the  existing 
contour  lines,  but  have  been  affected  by  a 
differential  uplift,  amounting  in  one  case 
to  as  much  as  four  feet  per  mile. 


Hence,  it  follows  that  the  great  North 
American  lakes  are  of  comparatively  mod- 
ern date,  and  are  nothing  more  than  a 
great  system  of  river  valleys,  which  have 
been  converted  into  a  chain  of  huge  lakes, 
partly  by  the  blockage  of  old  channels, 
partly  by  differential  movements  of  the 
earth's  crust.  If  this  view  be  estab- 
lished, and  the  evidence  in  its  favor  (which 
finds  much  support  from  other  regions) 
appears  very  strong,  it  will  help  in  eluci- 
dating several  important  questions,  bear- 
ing on  not  only  the  history  of  the  glacial 
epoch  and  the  exact  mode  of  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  dibris^  but  also  on  the  cause 
of  the  movements  of  a  crust  which  is 
asserted  by  physicists  to  be  rigid.  But 
into  these  questions,  fascinating  as  they 
are,  want  of  space  precludes  us  from  in- 
quiring on  the  present  occasion. 

T.  G.   BONNEY. 


From  The  Spectator. 
MR.  KINGLAKC        % 

Mr.  Kinglake'3  name  will,  we  imag- 
ine, be  more  closely  associated  in  English 
literature  with  his  *' Invasion  of  the  Cri- 
mea down  to  the  Death  of  Lord  Raglan  " 
than  with   his  volume  of  travels  in  the 
East,  simply  because  the  former  contains 
so  much  that  men  desire  to  read  for  other 
reasons   than  the  wish   to  promote  their 
own  enjoyment;   whilst  the  latter,  if  it 
were  not  read  for  pleasure,  would  not  be 
read  at  all.     Yet  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  "  Eothen  "  is  the  richer  in  genius  of 
the  two.     It  is,  we  imagine,  the  best  book 
of  travels  published  in  this  century,  and  is 
as  full  of  the  spirit  of  youth  and  courage 
as  it  is  of  graphic  vision  and  of  buoyant 
self-satire..    Like  all  Kinglake  ever  wrote, 
"Eothen"  is  self-conscious  from  begin- 
ning to  end.     But  then  it  is  self-conscious 
with  a  brisk  impatience  of  its  own  self- 
consciousness,  and  vibrates  with  a  throb 
of  exultation  as  the  exciting  adventures 
through  which  he  passed  recur  to  him. 
And  this  deprives  the  book  of  all  that 
sense    of    over-elaboration    which    mars 
something  of  the  effect  of  the  history  of 
Lord  Raglan's  command.     It  is  quite  true, 
we  believe,  that  **  Eothen  "  was  very  care- 
fully polished  too.    Tradition  says  that  it 
was  kept  nine  years  in  manuscript  before 
it  was  given  to  the  world,  and  that  its 
very  successful  concealment  of  art  was 
one  of  the  chief  evidences  of  the  art  with 
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which  it  was  composed.  Doubtless  it  was 
so.  But  still,  the  //ti»,  the  dash,  the 
overflow  of  spirits,  the  **  genial  sense  of 
youth,*'  with  which  the  travels  abound, 
are  most  fascinating ;  and  the  care  taken 
to  revise  the  story  of  them  only  resulted 
in  the  exclusion  of  everything  that  had  no 
literary  significance,  and  the  compression 
of  everything  which  would  bear  compres- 
sion without  the  loss  of  vivacity  and  force. 
In  **The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea  down  to 
the  Death  of  Lord  Raglan,"  there  is  an 
anxious  brilliance,  a  studied  and  long- 
drawn  incisiveness,  which  gives  the  im- 
pression of  powers  tasked  and  strained  to 
produce  the  highest  literary  effect.  In 
**  Eothen,"  Mr.  Kinglake  knew  that  if  he 
could  but  recall  the  freshness  of  his  own 
personal  impressions,  he  must  succeed. 
In  the  history,  he  was  quite  aware  how 
much  more  anxious  was  his  task,  —  first, 
to  combine  the  effect  of  all  he  had  felt  and 
heard  and  read  in  the  scenery  of  his  own 
imagination ;  and,  next,  to  reproduce  that 
scenery  vividly  for  others ;  and  as  he  had 
felt  and  heard  a  great  deal  and  read  a 
great  deal,  and  as  his  own  likes  and  dis- 
likes were  sometimes  not  a  little  impor- 
tunate and  difficult  to  gratify  without 
devices  which  looked  almost  artificial,  the 
result  was  necessarily  complex,  and  left 
those  who  read  it  with  a  certain  sense  of 
fatigued  admiration.  For  instance,  the 
attack  on  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  who  in  Lord  Aberdeen's 
government  drifted  into  war  without  warn- 
ing the  country  whither  it  was  going,  bril- 
liant in  its  irony  as  it  is,  is  unquestionably 
too  elaborate  for  full  effectiveness.  The 
sapping  and  mining  is  too  ingenious,  the 
irony  too  emphatic,  the  scorn  too  redun- 
dant. Lord  Aberdeen,  the  prime  minis- 
ter, is  let  ofiE  so  easily  as  he  is,  evidently 
in  order  to  throw  Mr.  Gladstone's  respon- 
sibility for  the  manner  in  which  the  drift- 
ing into  war  took  place,  into  higher  relief. 
Lord  Aberdeen  wandered  on  in  the  dark ; 
Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  im- 
plied, was  shuffling  the  pleas  of  conscience 
with  which  he  was  beset,  so  as  to  render 
the  excuse  of  "  invincible  ignorance  "  en- 
tirely inappropriate :  •— 

But  there  was  another  member  of  the  Cab- 
inet who  was  supposed  to  hold  war  in  deep 
abhorrence.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer ;  and  since  he  was  by  virtue 
of  his  office  the  appointed  guardian  of  the 
public  purse,  those  pure  and  lofty  principles 
which  made  him  cling  to  peace  were  reinforced 
by  an  official  sense  of  the  harm  which  war  in- 
flicts by  its  costliness.     Now  it    happened 
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that,  if  he  was  famous  for  the  splendor  of  his 
eloauence,  for  his  unaffected  piety,  and  for 
his  blameless  life,  he  was  celebrated  far  and 
wide  for  a  more  than  common  liveliness  of 
conscience.  He  had  once  imagined  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  quit  a  government,  and  to  burst 
tbrouKU  strong  ties  of  friendship  and  grati- 
tude, by  reason  of  a  thin  shade  of  difference 
on  the  subject  of  white  or  brown  sugar.  It 
was  believed  that  if  he  were  to  commit  even  a 
little  sin,  or  to  imagine  an  evil  thought,  he 
would  instantly  arraign  himself  before  the 
dread  tribunal  which  awaited  him  in  his  own 
bosom;  and  that,  his  intellect  being  subtle 
and  microscopic,  and  delighting  in  casuistry 
and  exaggeration,  he  would  be  likely  to  give 
his  soul  a  very  harsh  trial,  and  treat  himself 
as  a  sreat  criminal  for  faults  too  minute  to  be 
visible  to  the  naked  eyes  of  laymen.  His 
friends  lived  in  dread  of  his  virtues  as  tending 
to  make  him  whimsical  and  unstable,  and  the 
practical  politicians,  conceiving  that  he  was 
not  to  be  depended  upon  for  party  purposes, 
and  that  he  was  bent  on  none  but  lofty  objects^ 
used  to  look  upon  him  as  dangerous,  — used 
to  call  him  behind  his  back  a  good  man,  a 
good  man  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  term.  In 
185;^  it  seemed  only  too  probable  that  he 
might  quit  office  upon  an  infinitely  slight  sus- 
picion of  the  warlike  tendency  of  the  govern- 
ment; but  what  appeared  certain  was,  that  if 
upon  the  vital  question  of  peace  or  war,  the 
government  should  depart  by  even  a  hairs- 
breadth  from  the  right  path,  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  would  instantly  refuse  to  be  a 
partaker  of  their  fault.  He,  and  he  before 
all  other  man,  stood  charged  to  eive  the  alarm 
of  danger ;  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  particle 
of  ground  for  fearing  that,  like  the  prime 
minister,  he  would  drift.  The  known  watch- 
fulness and  alacrity  of  his  conscience,  and  his 
power  of  detecting  small  germs  of  evil,  led 
the  world  to  think  it  impossible  that  he  could 
be  moving  for  months  in  a  wrong  course  with- 
out knowing  it. 

That  is  rather  long-drawn  and  **  cold- 
drawn"  (as  druggists  say  of  some  disa- 
greeable medicines),  and  the  still  more 
celebrated  and  much  more  elaborated  dis- 
section of  Louis  Napoleon  is  marked  in  a 
very  much  higher  degree  by  the  same 
defects.  The  style  of  "  The  Invasion  of 
the  Crimea,"  with  all  its  highly  polished 
brilliance,  is  very  inferior,  in  our  estima- 
tion, to  the  style  of  **£otheo"  in  genius 
and  fascination.  "  Eothen  "  is  full  of  a 
young  man's  eloquence,  it  is  true;  but 
then,  it  is  the  eloquence  of  a  young  man 
of  sharp  senses,  keen  wit,  and  the  most 
vivid  life.  There  is  something  artificial 
and  over-ripe  in  even  the  finest  invective 
of  "  The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea."  Com- 
pare, for  instance,  the  tirade,  we  have  just 
quoted    against    Mr.    Gladstone,    which 
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wholly  missed,  we  thiok,  the  peculiar  and 
dangerous  concentration  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's mind  on  his  own  more  distinctly 
personal  responsibilities,  and  the  eager 
combativeness  of  his  character  in  relation 
to  those  responsibilities,  with  the  admi- 
rable irony  with  which  Kinglake  laughs  at 
himself  in  "  Eothen  "  on  the  proposal  of 
his  dragoman  that  he  should  put  to  death 
the  Nazarene  guide  who  had  led  him 
astray  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Jordan. 
"And  here  it  was,  if  I  reiqember  rightly, 
that  Dthemetri  submitted  to  me  a  plan 
for  putting  to  death  the  Nazarine  whose 
misguidance  had  been  the  cause  of  our 
difficulties.  There  was  something  fasci- 
nating in  this  suggestion,  for  the  slaying 
of  the  guide  was  of  course  easy  enough, 
and  would  look  like  an  act  of  what  politi- 
cians call  *  vigor.'  If  it  were  only  to  be- 
come known  to  my  friends  in  England, 
that  I  had  calmly  killed  a  fellow-creature 
for  taking  me  out  of  my  way,  I  might  re- 
main perfectly  quiet  and  tranquil  for  the 
rest  of  my  days,  quite  free  from  the  dan- 
ger of  being  considered  *  slow.'  I  might 
ever  after  live  on  my  reputation,  like 
single-speech  Hamilton  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, or  *  single-sin  — '  in  this,  without 
being  obliged  to  take  the  trouble  of  doing 
any  more  harm  in  the  world,"  —  and  so  on. 
That  has  much  moi^  pulse  in  it  than  the 
irony  of  the  history ;  and  indeed,  through- 
out this  inimitable  book  of  travels,  the 
vividness  of  the  life  strikes  one  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  showing  itself  in  the  half- 
satirical  enthusiasm,  the  high  courage,  the 
laughing  energy,  the  cool  presence  of 
mind  with  which  every  turn  in  events  is 
met,  and  which  contrasts  curiously  with 
the  somewhat  weary,  artistic  finish  of 
"The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea."  There  is 
a  swiftness,  an  aperqu^  a  touch  of  the  old- 
world  cavalier  about  "  Eothen,"  which  we 
never  find  again  in  Mr.  Kinglake's  writ- 
ings. Whether  he  takes  off  the  specula- 
tive disgust  with  which  the  Turk  regards 
the  Englishman,  —  **a  mysterious,  unac- 
countable, uncomfortable  work  of  God 
which  may  have  been  sent  for  some  good 
purpose,  to  be  revealed  hereafter;"  or 
indulges  in  a  rhapsody  on  the  Sphinx 
gazing  on  "keen-eyed  travellers,  Herodo- 
tus yesterday  and  Warburton  to-day ; "  or 
describes  his  sensations  when  he  found 
himself  on  a  swift  dromedary  absolutely 
alone  in  the  desert,  and  on  a  very  uncertain 
and,  as  it  proved,  misleading  track;  or  as 
he  finds  himself,  after  a  fall  from  the  same 
dromedary,  alone  in  the  darkness  without 
even  anything  to  ride  upon ;  or  admiring 


the  wonderful  beautv  of  the  Smyrnese 
women  and  the  splendor  of  the  sculptured 
Persephone,  with  "the  massive  braid  of 
hair  as  it  catches  a  touch  of  light  on  its 
jetty  surface,  and  the  broad,  calm,  angry 
brow,  the  large  eyes  deeply  set  and  selt- 
relying  as  the  eyes  of  a  conqueror,  with 
all  their  rich  shadows  of  thought  lying 
darkly  around  them  .  .  .  the  thin,  fiery 
nostril  and  the  bold  line  of  the  chin  and 
throat  disclosing  all  the  fierceness  and  all 
the  pride,  passion,  and  power  that  can  live 
along  with  the  womanly  beauty  of  the 
sweetly  turned  lips;"  or  describes  his 
feelings  as  he  came  once  more  in  view  of 
the  Western  world  on  the  pass  of  the 
Lebanon,  and  reminds  himself  that  he 
must  not  linger  too  long  on  "  that  difficult 
pass  that  leads  from  Thought  to  Action," 
—  Mr.  Kinglake  did  not  write  a  sentence 
in  "Eothen"  that  was  not  instinct  with 
ardent  life. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  Kinglake 
did  linger  all  his  life  on  the  difficult  pass 
in  question.  It  is  true  that  he  came  home 
and  was  called  to  the  bar,  followed  Mar- 
shal St.  Arnaud  in  his  Algerian  campaign, 
entered  Parliament,  took  up  —  rather  lan- 
guidly—  a  few  Foreign  Office  questions, 
accompanied  thestafiE  in  the  Crimea,  and 
wrote  "  The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea,"  a 
book  full  of  elaborate  research,  elaborate 
invective,  elaborate  military  criticism,  and 
elaborate  analysis  of  character;  but  he 
never  plunged  into  anything  like  real  ac- 
tion. His  life  hardly  redeemed  the  prom- 
ise of  his  delightful  youthful  journey.  His 
mind  lost  its  enthusiasm,  its  freshness, 
though  not  its  culture  and  its  keen  irony. 
If  he  is  remembered,  as  he  will  be,  for  a 
most  polished  and  studied  story  of  a  year 
or  two  of  war,  he  will  never  be  fully  en- 
joyed except  in  the  spirit-stirring  adven- 
ture, the  dubious  scorn,  the  eager  wonder, 
and  the  brilliant  pictures  of  "  Eothen." 
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To  the  Universal  Review^  Mr.  Samuel 
Butler,  the  author  of  "  Erewhon,"  contrib- 
utes some  quaint  "  Ramblings  in  Cheap- 
side."  From  the  transmigration  of  souls 
it  is  a  short  step  to  the  transmigration  of 
bodies.  Of  this  phenomenon  Mr.  Butler 
gives  the  following  instances  within  his 
own  range  of  observation :  — 

Going  down  once  towards  Italy  I  saw  a 
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young  man  in  the  train  whom  I  recog- 
nized, only  he  seemed  to  have  got  young- 
er. All  of  a  sudden  I  remembered  he  was 
King  Francis  I.  of  France.  I  had  hith- 
erto thought  the  face  of  this  kin&^  im- 
possible, out  when  I  saw  it  in  play  I 
understood  it.  His  great  contemporary 
Henry  VIII.  keeps  a  restaurant  in  Oxford 
Street.  Falstaff  drove  one  of  the  St. 
Gothard  diligences  for  many  years,  and 
only  retired  when  the  railway  was  opened. 
Titian  once  made  me  a  pair  of  boots  at 
Vicenza,  and  not  very  good  ones.  At  Mo- 
dena  I  had  my  hair  cut  by  a  young  man 
whom  I  perceived  was  RafFaelle.  The 
model  who  sat  to  him  for  his  celebrated 
Madonnas  is  first  lady  in  a  confectionery 
establishment  at  Montreal.  She  has  a 
little  motherly  pimple  on  the  left  side  of 
her  nose  that  is  misleading  at  first,  but  on 
examination  she  is  easily  recognized; 
probably  RafiEaelle*s  model  had  the  pimple 
too,  but  RafEdelle  left  it  out  —  as  he  would. 
Handel,  of  course,  is  Madame  Patey. 
Give  Madame  Patey  HandePs  wig  and 
clothes,  and  there  would  be  no  telling  her 
from  Handel.  It  is  not  only  that  the 
features  and  the  shape  of  the  head  are  the 
same,  but  there  is  a  certain  imperiousness 
of  expression  and  attitude  about  Handel, 
which  he  hardly  attempts  to  conceal  in 
Madame  Patey.  It  is  a  curious  coinci- 
dence that  he  should  continue  to  be  such 
an  incomparable  Tenderer  of  his  own  mu- 
sic. Pope  Julius  II.  was  the  late  Mr. 
Darwin.  I  met  Goethe  once  coming  down 
Ludgate  Hill,  and  glared  at  him,  but  would 
not  look  at  him.  Mr.  Pitt  is  a  clerk  in  a 
solicitor's  office,  and  neither  drinks  nor 
gambles.  Michael  Angelo  is  a  commis- 
sionaire ;  I  saw  him  on  board  the  Glen 
Rosa,  which  used  to  run  every  day  from 
London  to  Clacton-on-Sea  ana  back.  It 
gave  me  quite  a  turn  when  I  saw  him 
coming  down  the  stairs  from  the  upper 
deck,  with  his  bronzed  face,  flattened  nose, 
and  with  the  familiar  bar  upon  his  fore- 
head. I  never  liked  Michael  Angelo,  and 
never  shall,  but  I  am  afraid  of  him,  and 
was  near  trying  to  hide  when  I  saw  him 
coming  towards  me.  He  had  not  got  his 
commissionaire's  uniform  on,  and  I  did 
not  know  he  was  one  till  I  met  him  a 
month  or  so  later  in  the  Strand.  When 
we  got  to  filackwall  the  music  struck  up 
and  people  began  to  dance.  I  never  saw 
a  man  dance  so  much  in  my  life.     He 


did  not  miss  a  dance  all  the  way  to  Clac- 
ton,  nor  all  the  way  back  again,  and  when 
not  dancing  he  was  flirting  and  cracking 
jokes.  I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes 
when  I  reflected  that  this  man  had  painted 
the  famous  *'  Last  Judgment,"  and  had 
made  all  these  statues. 

Dante  is,  or  was  a  year  or  two  ago,  a 
waiter  at  Brissago,  on  the  Lac^o  Maggiore, 
only  he  is  better-tempered-looking  and  has 
a  more  intellectual  expression.  He  gave 
me  his  ideas  upon  beauty.  **Tutto  ch'  h 
vero  h  bello,"  he  exclaimecl,  with  all  his  old 
self-confidence.  *'I  am  not  afraid  of 
Dante.  I  know  people  by  their  friends, 
and  he  went  about  with  Virgil."  So  I  said, 
with  some  severity,  **  No,  Dante,  il  naso 
della  Signora  Robinson  h  vero,  ma  non  ^ 
bello,"  and  he  admitted  I  was  right.  Bea- 
trice's name  is  Towler ;  she  is  waitress  at 
a  small  inn  in  German  Switzerland.  I  used 
to  sit  at  my  window  and  hear  people  call 
"  Towler,  Towler,  Towler,"  fifty  times  in  a 
forenoon.  She  was  the  exact  antithesis  of 
Abra;  Abra,  if  I  remember,  used  to  come 
before  they  called  her  name,  but  no  mat- 
ter how  often  they  called  Towler,  every 
one  came  before  she  did.  I  suppose  they 
spelt  her  name  Tauld,  but  to  me  it  sounded 
Towler*;  I  never,  however,  met  any  one 
else  with  this  name.  She  was  a  sweet, 
artless,  little  hussy,  who  made  me  play 
the  piano  to  her,  and  she  said  it  was 
lovely.  Of  course  I  only  played  my  own 
compositions;  so  I  believed  her,  and  it 
all  went  oii  very  nicely.  I  thought  it 
might  save  trouble  if  I  did  not  tell  her 
who  she  really  was,  so  I  said  nothing 
about  it.  I  have  never  seen  Mendelssohn, 
but  there  is  a  fresco  of  him  on  the  terrace, 
or  open-air  dining-room,  of  an  inn  at  Chi- 
avenna.  He  is  not  called  Mendelssohn, 
but  I  knew  him  by  his  legs.  He  is  in  the 
costume  of  a  dandy  of  some  five-and  forty 
years  ago,  is  smoking  a  cigar,  and  appears 
to  be  making  an  offer  of  marriage  to  bis 
cook.  Beethoven  both  my  friend  Mr.  H. 
Festing  Jones  and  I  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet ;  he  is  an  engineer  now, 
and  does  not  know  one  note  from  anoth- 
er ;  he  has  quite  lost  his  deafness,  is  mar- 
ried, and  is,  of  course,  a  little  squat  man 
with  the  same  refractory  hair  that  he 
always  had.  It  was  very  interesting  to 
watch  him,  and  Jones  remarked  that  before 
the  end  of  dinner  he  had  become  posi* 
tively  posthumous. 
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The  waves  that  now,  with  sullen  roar, 
Break  upon  this  lonely  shore. 

Fill  m^  heart  with  sadness, 

Thinking  of  the  gladness 
That  seems  gone  forevermore ; 

Thinking  of  the  laughter  sav 
Of  the  children,  blithe  as  May, 

Whose  rosy  feet  were  glancing, 
0*er  the  wet  sands  dancing. 
To  meet  the  gentle  riplet's  play. 

Sad  and  silent  are  the  sands ; 

Where  the  merry  groups  joined  hands. 
Nought  is  heard,  except  the  moaning 
As  of  fettered  spirits  groaning. 

Bound  by  Winter's  icy  bands. 

Yet  though,  beneath  this  sky  of  lead, 
Joy  seems  crushed  and  well-nigh  dead, 

And  the  spirit  weary, 

Desolate  and  dreary. 
Feels  as  if  all  hope  were  fled ; 

Over  this  tempestuous  main 

Summer  suns  will  shine  again. 

Children *s  happy  voices  singing, 
O'er  the  laughing  ocean  rinsing, 

Bring  peace  to  weary  heart  and  brain. 

Academy.  ALFRED  W.  BENNETT. 


TO  1890. 

Death  and  disease.  Old  Year,  thou  camest 
bearinff : 

Sorrow  and  want  attend  upon  thee  yet : 
Into  the  gathering  shadows  disappearing. 

Vanish  I  without  one  tribute  of  regret. 

Fair  spread  to  heaven  the  tree  of  our  con- 
tentment : 
Lovely  its  blossoms  —  thou  hast  stripped  it 
barel 
Shall  we  fawn  on  thee,  stifling  just  resent- 
ment. 
Tyrant !  who  stabbed  our  peace  with  sharp- 
est care  ? 

Spring  smiled  to  meet  thee  —  but  thy  cold 
glance  killed  her ; 
Summer  stood  shiv'ring,  wet  with  many  a 
tear  : 
Autumn  laughed  out — with  joy  her  presence 
filled  her :  — 
Winter,  she  knew,  would  lay  thee  on  thy 
bier. 

Hopes  turned  to  ashes  —  these  shall  be  thy 
token : 
Let  their  ghosts  haunt  thee  on  thy  dying 
bed! 
Hearts  thou  found 'st  happy  lightly  thou  hast 
broken ; 
Shall  we  lament,  Old  Year,  that  thou  art 
dead  ? 


Welcome,   O    New   Year  I  — still   our   sad 
souls'  fretting : 
Lift  up  our  hearts,  and  gird  us  for  the  fight ; 
Scatter  the  mists  of  faithless  fear's  beget- 
ting; 
God  sent  the  darkness  —  God  will  send  the 

light. 
Spectator.  R.  K.   H. 


A  PROTEST  AND  A  CONFESSION. 
BY  A  MASHER. 

[There  was  a  time  when  "  Man,  e'en  Man,'*  was  not 
ashamed  to  dress.  ^National  OI>ttrvtr,\ 

Ashamed  to  dress?    My  friends  and  I  are 
guys? 
The  man  must  be  a  lunatic,  unless 
He  has  '*no  speculation  "  in  his  eyes. 
Ashamed  to  dress  1 

A  century  of  waistcoats  I  possess, 
I've  fifty  hats  and  twice  five  hundred  ties. 
Boots — gaiters — spats  —  coats  —  trousers 
in  excess. 

I  loathe  these  low  reactionary  cries ; 

I  neither  heed  nor  understand  the  press* 
And  criticism  I  of  course  despise. 
Ashamed  to  dress. 

One  little  thing  perhaps  I  should  confess : 
Had  I  but  Sandow's  calves  or  Samson's 
thighs, 
I  would  not  seek  to  hide  their  loveliness. 
Ashamed  to  dress, 

But  promptly  to  the  great  occasion  rise ; 
Rich  trunks  as  worn  by  those  around  Queen 
Bess, 
And  wondrous  satin  hose  I  would  devise. 

But  circumstances  alter  cases.    Yes  I 

I  am  not  built  that  way,  but  otherwise. 
And  hence  I  am,  to  my  extreme  distress, 
Ashamed  to  dress. 

St  JameaPa  Gaaattd. 


But  is  it  there  the  Heaven  you  sing  ? 

Shall  God  make  whole  the  rents  of  life  ? 
And  shall  our  ears  no  longer  ring 

With  the  old  clang  of  toil  and  strife? 

Shall  things  be  fair,  but  never  fleet  ? 

Shall  laughter  be  the  voice  of  mirth  ? 
Shall  Nature's  face  be  soft,  and  sweet 

With  tender  memories  of  earth? 

Or,  while  our  friends  and  lovers  weep 
That  we  have  passed  Death's  iron  gate* 

Shall  we  be  lost  m  endless  sleep. 
Nor  dream  of  those  who  mourn  our  fate  ? 

W.  H.  Pollock. 
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From  The  FormiRhtly  Renew. 
FINLAND. 

Nothing  strikes  one  more  forcibly  in 
reading  the  lives  of  some  of  the  world's 
greatest  artists  than  the  difficulty  they 
experienced  in  obtaining  suitable  materi- 
als in  which  to  embody  their  immortal 
creations.  What  strenuous  and  painful 
efforts  Benvenuto  Cellini,  for  instance, 
was  forced  to  make  to  induce  even  his 
most  generous  patrons  to  dole  him  out  a 
little  gold  and  silver  to  coin  in  the  mint 
of  his  genius!  Plated  bronze,  magnilo- 
quently  termed  "silver,"  was  the  most 
precious  metal  they  cared  to  part  with 
for  the  purpose ;  and  even  the  historic 
block  of  marble  over  which  Bandinelli 
broke  his  heart,  and  which  Cellini's  hands 
would  have  fashioned  into  such  a  Neptune 
as  the  world  has  never  yet  beheld,  was 
denied  him,  and  given  to  a  mere  architect. 

Nature,  in  her  dealings  with  heroic 
peoples,  seems  as  close-fisted  as  royal 
patrons  were  wont  to  be  towards  their 
favorite  artists ;  and  the  noblest  deeds  in 
the  world's  history  were  performed  upon 
barren  hills,  by  the  banks  of  tiny  rivulets, 
and  on  Liliputian  plains  that  would 
scarcely  be  missed  out  of  the  vast  estate 
of  a  modern  American  corn-grower  or 
Russian  noble.  It  is  thus  that  the  mala- 
rial swamps,  dreary  wastes,  and  snow* 
clad  mountains  of  ancient  Media  were 
metamorphosed,  by  the  energetic  tribe 
that  once  dwelt  there  and  produced  Zara- 
thustra,  into  a  country  of  ideal  order,  the 
source  of  the  brightest  and  purest  reli- 
gious light  that  ever  burned  in  pagan 
antiquity ;  it  is  thus  that  in  more  modern 
times  the  Dutch  have  worked  out  their 
political  and  religious  ideals  under  most 
adverse  conditions,  stamping  the  indellible 
mark  of  order  upon  a  heap  of  mud 
snatched  from  the  ocean's  embrace  ;  it  is 
thus  that  the  English  have  engraved  many 
a  thrilling  page  of  the  world's  history  and 
their  own  upon  a  haze-enveloped  island  of 
ooze.  The  Finns  of  Suomi*  have  been 
in  this  respect  to  the  full  as  unfortunate 
as  more  celebrated  peoples;  and  dreary, 
endless  tundras,  lonely  lakes,  rocky 
islands,  immense  pine  forests,  and  Serbo- 

*  The  Finnith  name  of  the  country  uenally  called 
FiBlaad. 
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nian  bogs  constitute  the  unpromising  ma^ 
terials  out  of  which  they  have  had  to 
fashion  and  shape  the  prosperous  country 
to  which  they  have  given  infinitely  more 
than  its  name. 

Finland  is  one  of  the  most  singular 
countries  in  Europe,  a  place  scarcely  yet 
quite  ready  for  human  habitation.  It  was 
covered  once  -—geologists  say  eighty  thou- 
sand years  ago  — by  an  immense  ice-cap 
which  scattered  drift  and  boulders  and 
glaciated  stones  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  these  sou- 
venirs of  that  dreary  epoch  are  still  pain- 
fully visible  on  the  hills,  in  the  woods,  and 
on  the  well-tilled  fields  of  stunted  corn. 
After  the  glacial  period  the  land  again 
subsided,  its  lower  levels  remaining  a 
considerable  time  under  water,  from  which 
it  is  now  emerging  at  the  rate,  in  some 
places,  of  over  a  yard  a  century.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  numberless  stacks  and  sker- 
ries and  islets  that  bestrew  the  gulfs  and 
channels,  hundreds  of  which  are  some- 
times clustered  together  over  an  area  of 
five  or  six  miles,  are  gradually  diminishing 
in  number.  Finland  is  still,  therefore,  in 
process  of  formation — a  province  of  the 
lately  Unshapen  Land;  its  hills  are  fre- 
quently mere  granite  rocks,  its  valleys 
lonely  lakes,  its  rivers  sluggish  sheets  of 
water  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  motion  ; 
its  lakes  flow  gently,  communicating  with 
each  other,  and  might  be  aptly  called 
rivers.  Even  the  simple  elements  there 
have  a  tendency  to  commingle  and  com- 
bine in  chaotic  confusion ;  and  as  the 
water  is  continually  yielding  up  its  land, 
so  the  land  is,  to  a  very  great  extent,  satu- 
rated with  water.  A  tenth  part  of  all 
Finland  is  completely  under  water;  and 
about  a  quarter  of  the  land  is  composed 
of  morasses  and  bogs. 

Yet,  for  all  this,  the  country  has  a 
charm  and  beauty  peculiarly  its  own,  not 
to  be  matched  in  Europe,  not  to  be  painted 
in  language.  The  majestic  waterfall  of 
Imatra,  the  picturesque  banks  of  the  river 
Vuoksen,  the  great  Lake  Saima  with  its 
thousands  of  nestling  green  islets,  once 
seen  are  never  to  be  forgotten ;  for  they 
range  themselves  under  no  categories  of 
sights  and  sounds  of  common  experience. 
A  Finnish  landscape  is  stamped  with  its 
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owD  peculiar  cachet,  as  different  from  all 
that  we  are  accustomed  to  as  a  rustic  scene 
on  the  planet  Mars.  You  move  closely 
forwards  in  a  Finnish  forest,  wrapped  in  a 
profound  silence  unbroken  by  au^^ht  save 
the  sighing  of  the  wind  in  the  topmost 
branches  of  the  pines  or  firs,  when  you 
suddenly  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  lake,  set  like 
a  huge  sapphire  in  the  dark  green  of  the 
dense  foliage;  it  looks  like  an  orifice  that 
leads  straight  down  to  hell ;  its  waters  have 
never  been  caressed  by  the  wanton  breeze, 
its  mirror-like  surface  has  never  been  ruf- 
fled but  by  the  rare  gambols  of  the  playful 
perch  or  the  rapid  movements  of  the  soli- 
tary plungeon  swimming  about  in  search 
of  his  prey.  The  murmur  of  running 
water  next  strikes  your  ear,  and  wending 
your  way  to  the  spot  whence  it  proceeds, 
which  you  fancy  close  by,  you  see  but  the 
soft  soil  carpeted  with  moss  and  purple 
heather.  All  at  once,  between  the  trunks 
of  the  pines,  at  astone*s-throw  from  where 
you  are  walking,  you  descry  the  birches 
that  line  the  opposite  bank.  You  are  on 
the  edge  of  a  slope,  and  far  down  below 
you  the  seething  water  is  darting  little 
arrows  of  dazzling  light  through  the  dense 
foliage  above.  You  descend  the  incline 
holding  on  with  one  hand  to  the  trunks 
and  with  the  other  to  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  and,  standing  at  last  on  the  brink  of 
the  torrent,  you  perceive  high  above  your 
head  a  thin  strip  of  ethereal  blue,  and  on 
both  sides  an  impenetrable  wail  of  foliage 
interlaced  with  trunks  of  trees.  Pushing 
on  for  a  considerable  distance  farther  be- 
tween the  serried  rows  of  trees,  you  at 
length  reach  the  fringe  of  the  forest,  on 
leaving  which  the  scene  is  metamorphosed 
as  by  the  touch  of  a  magic  wand,  and 
a  most  varied  and  wonderful  landscape 
opens  out  before  you  —  numberless  lakes 
studded  with  tufted  islets,  promontories, 
rapids,  green  fields,  and  crested  hills.  At 
a  single  glance  your  eye  takes  in  immense 
masses  of  light  and  shade;  the  sombre 
hue  of  the  firs  in  the  marshy  valley,  the 
dark  green  of  the  pine  forest,  and,  high 
above  all,  encircling  the  base  of  the  hill 
as  with  a  leafy  crown,  the  tender  foliage 
of  the  birches.* 

*  Cf.  Runeberg  in  an  intei eating  paper  publiahed  in 
the  Htltingfors  Morg^onhUuL,  183a. 
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But  one  misses  something  in  Finnish 
scenery  —  it  would  be  difficult  to  define 
what  —  the  absence  of  v/hich  intensifies 
the  feeling  of  utter  loneliness  that  comes 
over  the  solitarv  traveller  there.  It  some- 
times  seems  to  be  that  harmonious  confu- 
sion of  vague  sounds  which  captivates  the 
senses,  changes  all  mental  faculties  for 
the  moment  into  a  sole  organ  of  receptiv- 
ity, and  makes  you  part  and  parcel  of  in- 
articulate nature.  A  Finnish  forest  seems 
devoid  of  these  magic  sounds,  its  silence 
is  sadness,  its  solemnity  overpowering* 
This  solitude  is  the  result  not  merely  of 
impressions  of  the  present,  but  also  of  the 
lack  of  memories  of  the  past.  There  is 
absolutely  nothing  in  Finland  to  remind 
you  of  the  history  of  humanity ;  no  an- 
cient monuments  or  hallowed  ruins,  no 
footsteps  of  an  extinct  race  or  faint  traces 
of  a  forgotten  civilization.  An  autumnal 
night  spent  in  a  Finnish  forest,  the  Arctic 
winds  attuning  the  trees  to  dismal  moan- 
ing, would  endow  a  person  of  ordinary 
imaginative  powers  with  a  sixth  sense, 
and  enable  him  to  feel  the  presence  of 
those  evil  spirits  whom  the  Finns  were 
once  wont  to  fear  and  worship.  The  spell 
would  be  strengthened  rather  than  broken 
by  the  half-human  cote  of  a  solitary  bird, 
once  perhaps  a  lovesick  maiden  metamor- 
phosed by  a  maleficent  old  sorceress.  Nor 
does  the  forest  need  the  aid  of  the  eerie 
northern  twilight,  or  of  the  ghostly  mists 
that  clog  the  evening  air,  to  let  loose 
strange,  shadowy  shapes  — 

That  shift  and  vanish,  change  and  interchange 
Like  spectres. 

Nature  in  Finland  would  seem  to  have 
been  much  more  chary  of  the  useful  than 
the  beautiful,  and  the  material  resources 
of  the  country  are  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  elsewhere  the  work  of  the  hands  of 
man.  Abundance  of  fish  in  the  rivers, 
gulfs,  and  lakes,  and  of  pastures  in  many 
of  the  islands,  plenty  of  game  in  several 
districts  of  the  interior,  extensive  forests 
of  stately  pines  and  graceful  larches,  quan- 
tities of  iron  ore  deposited  at  the  bottom 
of  lakes,  a  soil  that  with  the  utmost  care 
of  the  husbandman  will  at  the  best  of 
times  but  barely  repay  the  money  and 
labor  expended  in  tilling  it,  and  a  treach* 
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erous  climate  that  very  often  destroys  in 
a  night  the  produce  of  a  year*  —  these 
are  the  scanty  materials  out  of  which  the 
Finns  have  built  up  one  of  the  most  thriv- 
ing countries  in  the  world. 

The  Finn  is  as  interesting  a  specimen 
of  humanity  as  his  country  is  of  inanimate 
nature.  He  belongs  to  a  race  which  was 
active  and  civilized  before  the  Greek  or 
the  Indian,  the  Jew  or  the  Persian  was 
heard  of ;  a  race,  one  of  the  branches  of 
which  worked  in  metals,  built  Babylon, 
practised  the  arts  of*  magic  there,  and 
enacted  laws  in  favor  of  women's  rights 
long  before  the  first  Semitic  king  took 
his  seat  on  the   throne  of   that   historic 

city.t 

I  confess  I  never  see  an  individual  of 
the  Basque  people  —  who  are  supposed  to 
be  the  sole  remnant  of  a  Neolithic  race  of 
men  —  without  feeling  the  same  reverent 

*  Two  nights*  premature  frost  are  enough  to  destroy 
the  crops  completely  and  bring  about  a  famine. 

t  This  comparison  will  seem  paradoxical  only  to 
those  who  have  never  made  a  special  study'of  the  sub- 
ject. In  reality  it  is  the  commonly  accepted  theory  of 
authoritative  philologists,  founded  on  a  careful  study 
of  the  Accadian,  of  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  and 
Finnish  languages  and  civilizations.  Thus  the  gram- 
matical structure  of  the  two  languages  is  identical  and 
the  lexicographical  points  of  resemblance  are  also  nu- 
merous and  striking.  The  names  of  the  ancient  tribes 
A  Akadi  (hterzUy  mountaineers)  and  ^afMr^ri  (dwellers 
on  the  river  banks)  at  once  remind  one  of  the  Finnish 
tribal  names,  Akkarah  and  JiMymi  (which  have  the 
same  meanings).  The  old  Accadian  word  urud  (cop- 
per) is  radically  identical  with  the  Finnish  rauta  (iron). 
Accad.  ma  (country)  is  the  Finnish  maa  (country); 
Accad.  la  (a  field)  is  the  same  as  Finn,  sia  (a  space) ; 
Accad.  til  (to  complete,  fill)  is  identical  with  the  Mag- 
yar ttU  (full) ;  Accad.  uzh  (flesh)  has  the  same  origin 
and  the  same  meaning  as  the  Magyar  word  hus  ;  Accad. 
na6  (light)  is  at  bottom  the  same  word  aa  Magyar 
nap  (day);  Accad.  mar  (a  road)  =■  Magyar  mor  (a 
road);  Accad.  dr  (i  nose)  a  Magyar  orr  (a  nose),  etc, 
etc.  Among  ail  the  languages  of  the  Touranian  family 
the  Finnish  and  Magyar,  or  Hungarian,  are  the  two 
that  exhibit  the  most  striking  resemblance  to  ancient 
Accadian.  If  we  take  the  personal  pronouns,  v.^.,  we 
find  that  the  first  person  singular  in  Accad.  is  mu,  in 
Finnish  ma  ;  the  second  person  in  Accad.  sm,  in  Finn. 
sa;  the  third  person  in  Accad.  ua,  nif  in  Finn.  $u  ;  the 
first  person  plural  Accad.  me^  Finn.  Mr#,  etc,  etc  The 
religious  system  of  the  Accadians  seems,  so  far  as  it  is 
known  to  ns,  in  all  essential  points  identical  with  that 
of  the  pagan  Finns;  the  same  charms,  spells,  and  in- 
cantations practised  under  exactly  the  same  circunw 
stances,  the  same  worship  of  spirits,  and  the  same 
demonological  naturalism.  From  the  fragments  of  im- 
perfectly understood  laws  that  have  come  down  to  us 
from  pre-Semitic  Babylon,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
ancient  Accadians,  like  the  pagan  Finns,  accorded  the 
mother  a  more  important  rbU  in  the  domestic  rites  than 
the  father. 


curiosi  ty  that  animates  me  when  I  view 
the  remains  of  a  piesiosaurus  or  a  me- 
gatherium. I  have  a  feeling  that  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  his  ancient  race,  though  they 
do  not  touch  his  consciousness,  must  in 
some  mysterious  way  help  to  modify  his 
character  and  psychological  condition. 
Something  of  the  same  feeling  is  awak« 
ened  within  me  when  I  meet  a  Finn ;  it  is 
difficult  to  shake  off  the  notion  that  his 
character  and  habits  of  thought  are  in 
some  undefinable  manner  affected  by  the 
sad  fate  of  his  people.  His  dreary,  natu- 
ral surroundings  have  likewise  left  their 
mark  upon  him  ;  and  this  twofold  influ- 
ence seems  distinctly  visible  in  his  pen- 
sive features,  knitted  brows,  inflexible 
facial  muscles,  his  introspective  gaze,  taci- 
turnity, and  lack  of  common  curiosity. 
The  Finns,  after  having  cleared  forests, 
worked  mines,  created  religions,  and  com- 
posed epic  poems  in  Asia,  wandered  into 
Russia,  and  settled  in  the  country  watered 
by  the  Volga,  whence  in  time  they  were 
driven  to  the  desolate  fastnesses  of  the 
north,  where  frost  gods  and  the  spirits  of 
strange  diseases  wandered  about  and  had 
power  over  men. 

Constant  communion  with  nature  tends 
to  make  men  democratic,  and  no  people  in 
the  old  world  or  the  new  —  not  excepting 
the  sturdy  Norwegians  —  are  more  frankly 
democratic  than  the  Finns.  The  consti- 
tution of  their  country,  which  they,  unfor- 
tunately, did  not  frame,  and  which  they 
are  powerless  to  alter,  recognizes  a  class 
of  nobles,  the  great  majority  of  whom  are 
untitled ;  but  the  proudest  nobleman  of 
them  all  is  as  democratic  as  the  shoe- 
maker of  Helsingfors  or  the  fisherman  of 
Aland.  Nor  is  this  the  result  of  agitation 
or  **  educational  suggestion,"  or  of  other 
artificial  measures;  it  is  the  outcome  of 
the  history  and  character  of  the  people. 
Even  their  literature,  which  is  very  far 
from  barren,  knows  none  of  those  great 
master-minds  whom  one  might  call  the 
tyrants  of  a  period  of  poetry,  philosophy, 
or  art,  and  whose  dazzling  genius  eclipses 
that  of  less  distinguished  men.  And  the 
moral  and  mental  gifts  that  would  have 
been  needed  to  equip  such  heroes  seem  to 
have  been  fairly  distributed  among  the 
crowd. 
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One  of  the  most  instructive  sights  of 
the  country  is  an  ordinary  Finnish  farm  in 
the  interior,  say  in  Satakunta  or  Savolaks, 
or  in  Ostrobotbnia,  on  the  verge  of  the 
dreary  country  of  the  Lapps,  which  is  in 
truth  — 

A  soundless  waste,  a  trackless  vacancy. 

It  is  generally  a  spacious,  oblong  building, 
one  story  high,  resting  on  a  foundation 
of  unhewn  stones,  frequently  on  a  rock  of 
solid  granite.  Round  about  are  grouped 
the  outhouses,  which  are  of  the  essence  of 
all  Finnish  farms ;  the  cowhouse,  the 
forge,  the  stable,  the  pigsty,  the  granary, 
the  little  bouse  for  artificially  drying  the 
com,  and  the  bathhouse  (for  the  Finn's 
notions  of  cleanliness  are  extremely  ad- 
vanced, and  in  summer  even  the  poorest 
peasant  takes  a  *^  Turkish  "  bath  about  six 
times  a  week,  in  winter  once  or  twice). 
The  cornfields,  which  are  not  divided  by 
fence,  ditch,  or  hedgerow  from  the  wide 
plain  of  rolling  fern  that  stretches  away  to 
the  forest,  are  studded  over  with  stones 
and  boulders  that  look,  at  a  distance,  like 
petrified  sheep  and  oxen.  The  house  is 
divided  into  three  or  four  rooms  always 
kept  scrupulously  clean,  from  the  rafters 
of  which  the  winter's  provision  of  bread 
is  hung  up  to  dry.  This  bread  consists  of 
round,  flat  cakes  more  easily  broken  with 
an  axe  than  with  human  teeth,  with  a  hole 
in  the  centre  of  each  through  which  a 
thong  or  cord  on  which  they  hang  is 
passed.  These  cakes  are  generally  made 
of  barley  f]our,  but  they  sometimes  con- 
tain an  admixture  of  Iceland  moss  or  the 
powdered  bark  of  the  pine.  Among  the 
other  staple  articles  of  consumption  are 
dried  salt  fish,  herrings,  and  cheese. 
Whenever  meat  is  to  be  found  on  a  Fin- 
nish farm,  it  generally  assumes  the  form 
of  mutton  which  has  been  parboiled, 
salted,  and  smoked,  and  which,  if  appear- 
ances are  grossly  deceptive,  may  prove  a 
toothsome  viand.  No  house  is  without  a 
few  books  and  newspapers,  among  which 
you  can  always  find  a  Bible,  or  at  least  a 
New  Testament  and  a  hymn-book.  But 
besides  these  farmhouses,  which  are  ten- 
anted by  middle-class  farmers,  the  travel- 
ler occasionally  comes  across  a  solitary 
wooden  cabin  standing  in  the  dreary  plain 
scores  of  miles  away  from  the  next  house, 
like  a  frail  boat  on  a  storm-tossed  ocean. 
For  the  Finn  has  no  aversion  to  soli- 
tude ;  he  likes  to  be  alone  with  nature  and 
his  conscience.  Like  Thoreau  he  feels 
that,  our  planet  being  still  in  the  Milky 
Way,  it  would  be  folly  to  complain  of  lone- 
liness.   And  this  love  of  peace  and  quiet 


is  no  less  characteristic  of  the  nation  than 
of  the  individual.  Moreover,  it  has  been 
strengthened  bv  bitter  experience  of  the 
results  of  launching  out  into  the  ocean  of 
politics —  sanguinary  wars,  famine  and 
pestilence,  which  have  often  reduced  the 
population  of  Finland  to  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred thousand  souls.  This  experience 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  desire  which  they 
have  always  manifested  to  keep  aloof 
from  wars,  rebellions,  and  political  in- 
trigues which  were  the  main  elements  of 
the  history  of  northern  countries  in  the 
Middle  Ages. 

Christianity  was  'grafted  upon  Finnish 
paganism  by  English  bishops  from  Swe- 
den; "civilization"  was  forced  upon  the 
people  by  Swedish  Karls,  and  for  several 
centuries  afterwards  Sweden  and  Russia 
made  Finland  the  battle-ground  on  which 
they  fought  out  the  momentous  question 
which  of  them  should  have  the  privilege 
of  misruling  a  people  who  onlv  asked  to 
be  let  alone.  Finland  remained  for  many 
centuries  politically  united  to  Sweden,  un- 
til, in  1729,  Russia  annexed  the  province 
of  Wyborg,  transferred  the  landowners 
there  into  tenants,  and  parcelled  out  the 
land  among  a  few  Russian  nobles,  who 
worked  uncommonly  hard  to  deserve  that 
peculiar  species  ot  renown  which  Pro- 
fessor Teufelsdr6ckh  so  lavishly  decreed 
to  Zaehdarm. 

Sweden  could  no  more  reconcile  herself 
to  the  loss  of  a  Finnish  province  than 
France  can  brook  the  loss  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine.  Hostilities  therefore  broke  out 
again  and  again,  and  the  final  war  of  re- 
venge was  still  undecided  in  1808,  when 
the  Russian  emperor  Alexander  L  issued 
a  proclamation  to  the  Finns  calling  upon 
them  to  recognize  the  protectorate  of 
Russia  and  to  send  a  deputation  of  the 
four  orders  of  the  population  *  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg to  discuss  the  lines  on  which  the 
country  should  be  governed  in  future. 

The  conviction  that  Sweden's  part  in 
European  politics  was  played  out  disposed 
the  Finns  to  close  with  this  offer,  while 
their  misgivings  that  Russia  might  after- 
wards avail  herself  of  the  precedent  to 
abolish  the  Diet  or  transfer  the  sittings  to 
St.  Petersburg,  caused  them  to  hesitate  to 
fulfil  the  conditions.  It  was  only  when 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Russian 
army  had  given  them  repeated  and  official 
assurances  that  their  fears  were  un> 
founded,  that  the  deputation  repaired  to 
the  Russian  capital.  The  emperor  acted 
upon  the  advice  they  offered  and  coavened 

*  Nobility,  dei^gy,  burgher*,  and  peasaatti 
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the  Finnish  Diet,  which,  in  his  capacity  of 
grand  duke,  he  solemnly  opened  in  1809 
in  the  little  town  of  Bor^a,  a  few  miles 
from  Helsingfors,  Here  the  elected 
representative  of  the  Finnish  people  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Alexander,  who, 
on  his  side,  issued  the  following  mani- 
festo :  — 

Having,  by  the  will  of  the  Most  High, 
taken  possession  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Fin- 
land, it  has  seemed  good  to  us  to  confirm  and 
ratify  the  religion,  fundamental  laws,  and  the 
rights  and  privileges  heretofore  possessed, 
conformably  to  the  Constitution,  by  each  and 
every  one  of  the  B^tates  of  this  Grand  Duchy, 
and  in  particular  by  each  of  the  inhabitants 
thereof,  great  and  small,  promising  to  main- 
tain them  intact  and  inviolable  and  in  full 
force  and  operation,  in  faith  of  which  it  has 
pleased  us  to  give  this  document  signed  by 
our  own  hand.  Given  in  the  town  of  Borga, 
15  I  27  March.  1809. 

The  controversy  which  is  now  being 
carried  on  between  Finnish  jurisconsults 
and  Russian  fire-eaters  of  the  KomaroS 
t3rpe  turns  upon  the  question  whether 
Alexander,  as  autocratic  master  of  Fin- 
land, spontaneously  granted  the  nation 
their  present  constitution,  or  whether  his 
solemn  confirmation  of  Finland's  ancient 
privileges  was  the  result  of  some  such 
agreement  between  him  and  the  Finnish 
nation  as  was  made  between  the  English 
people  and  the  house  of  Hanover.  H 
the  former  supposition  is  correct,  then  the 
emperor's  promise,  which  has  been  sol- 
emnly renewed  by  all  succeeding  czars,  is, 
it  is  contended  by  Russian  patriots,  no 
more  binding  than  the  bond  of  an  infant 
of  twenty  years  would  be  in  an  English 
law  court.  The  desire  to  put  the  British 
public  in  possession  of  sufficient  data  to 
enable  them  to  form  an  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  the  case  is  my  excuse  for  quot- 
ing from  one  or  two  other  documents  simi- 
lar to  the  above. 

In  his  speech  from  the  throne,  delivered 
in  French  at  the  opening  of  the  Diet  in 
1809,  the  emperor  said :  **  It  was  my  wish 
to  meet  you  in  order  to  give  you  a  new 
proof  that  I  am  truly  solicitous  for  the 
welfare  of  your  country.  I  have  promised 
to  maintain  your  constitution,  your  funda- 
mental laws;  your  assembling  here  is  a 
guarantee  of  my  promise.*'*  This  is 
scarcely  the  language  of  an  autocrat  spon- 
taneously conferring   privileges  upon   a 

*  Tha  original  text  is  u  follows:  "J' si  dialri  roxu 
Toir  poor  voos  dooner  one  noavcUe  preuve  de  mss 
intootions  poor  la  bion  de  votre  patrie.  J'ai  promis  ds 
maintenir  votro  cooscitatioo,  vos  lois  fondamentales ; 
votrt  rtf  union  id  vous  garantit  ma  promcsse*" 


people  towards  whom  his  relations  were 
but  those  of  a  victor  to  the  vanquished. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that 
his  language  was  occasionally  more  sen- 
timental than  precise,  as  lor  instance 
when,  thanking  the  Estates  for  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  himself,  he  made  use 
of  the  following  expressions :  **  In  prom- 
ising the  inhabitants  of  Finland  to  main- 
tain their  religion  and  their  fundamental 
laws,  I  was  desirous  of  showing  them  the 
value  I  attach  to  their  sentiments  of  trust 
and  afiection*"  * 

The  Diet  duly  discussed  the  questions 
submitted  to  its  consideration  by  the  em- 
peror —  viz.,  the  organization  of  the  army, 
the  customs,  the  monetary  system,  and  the 
creation  of  a  governing  council,  which  was 
to  serve  as  connecting  link  between  the 
grand  duke  and  the  Finnish  nation.  Its 
labors  terminated,  the  grand  duke  pro- 
rogued the  Diet  in  person  with  a  speech, 
in  which  the  following  passage  occurs: 
**  This  brave  and  loysu  people  will  bless 
Providence,  who  has  brought  about  the 
present  state  of  things.  Placed  hence- 
forward in  the  rank  01  nations  under  the 
empire  of  its  own  laws,  it  will  remember 
its  past  rulers  only  to  cultivate  relations 
of  friendship  as  soon  as  they  are  re-estab- 
lished by  peace."  On  the  27th  March, 
1810,  the  emperor  and  grand  duke  issued 
a  manifesto  concerning  the  Finnish  army, 
in  which  we  find  the  following  passage: 
**From  the  moment  that  the  destiny  of 
Finland  was  confided  to  us  by  Provi- 
dence, we  resolved  to  govern  that  conn* 
try  as  a.  free  naiion^  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  rights  which  its  constitution  guaran- 
tees." t 

But  the  political  union  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Finland  with  the  empire  of 
Russia  was  far  from  putting  an  end  to 
Alexander's  cares  and  anxiety.  The  inva- 
sion of  his  own  realm  by  Napoleon  left 
him  little  leisure  to  devote  to  Finnish 
a£Eairs;  but  that  he  did  not  wholly  neg- 
lect that  country  is  evident,  among  other 
indications,  from  a  manifesto  published 
in  1816,  in  which  he  declares  that  "the 
constitution  and  laws  which  underlie  the 
customs,  education  and  spirit  of  the  Fin- 
nish nation  could  not  be  restricted  or 
abolished  without  undermining  these, 
and  adds  that  he  has  **  ratified  and  con 


*  £n  leur  promettant  de  maintenir  leur  religion, 
lean  lois  fondamentales,  fai  voulu  lear  montrer  le 

Prix  que  f  attache  aax  sentimens  de  la  confiance  et  de 
amour. 

t  Da  moment  que  la  Providence  nous  a  remis  le  sort 
de  la  Fifilande,  nous  r^soKUnes  de  gouvemer  ca  pays 
comme  une  nation  libra  at  jooissant  des  droita  que  ea 
constitution  lui  garantit. 
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firmed  that  const! tutioa  and  these  laws  in 
the  most  solemn  manner.'* 

The  Diet  was  not  convened  any  more  by 
Alexander  I.  nor  by  his  successor  Nicho- 
las, who,  however,  made  the  same  solemn 
promise  to  maintain  the  Finnish  Consti- 
tution intact.  Still,  the  country  was  not 
governed  from  St.  Petersburg  by  Rus- 
sians, who,  as  a  rule,  knew  much  more 
about  the  laws  and  institutions  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  than  about  those  of  the 
grand  duchy,  but  by  the  Finnish  Senate 
consisting  of  native  Finns,  and  the  depart- 
ment of  the  secretary  of  state  for  Fin- 
land.* But  the  power  of  the  Senate  was 
too  limited,  and  its  knowledge  of  the 
needs  of  the  nation  too  meagre,  to  allow 
it  to  work  with  success  for  the  public 
welfare,  without  the  coK>peration  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  A  period 
of  agricultural  and  commercial  staaroation, 
or  rather  retrogression,  set  in  whicn  lasted 
until  the  Diet  met  again  in  1S63 ;  bad 
harvests  became  frequent,  famine  deci- 
mated the  population,  and  the  financial 
condition  of  the  country,  whose  monetary 
unit  was  still  the  silver  rouble,  became 
alarming. 

Alexander  II.  inaugurated  a  new  and 
more  prosperous  era  for  the  grand  duchy. 
In  1863  he  summoned  the  Diet  to  meet 
him  in  Helsingfors,  the  new  Finnish  cap- 
ital, whither  the  University  of  Abo  had 
been  lately  transferred,  and  in  a  speech 
from  the  throne  gave  the  people  to  under- 
stand that  the  unconstitutional  procedure 
that  had  been  adopted  occasionally  in  the 
past  would  not  be  repeated  in  future,  and 
expressly  promised  that  no  loans  should 
ever  again  be  negotiated  without  the  con- 
sent o!  the  four  Estates,  unless  a  foreign 
invasion  or  some  other  national  calamity 
rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  assem- 
ble. **  In  maintaining  intact,*'  he  con- 
tinued, — 

The  principle  of  a  constitutional  monarchy 
which  is  inherent  in  the  habits  of  the  Finnish 
people,  and  of  which  all  their  laws  and  insti- 
tutions bear  the  impress,  I  desire  to  introduce 
into  a  new  bill,  a  right  more  extensive  than 
the  Estates  at  present  enjoy  in  reference  to 
the  raising  of  taxes,  and  also  a  right  ol  mo- 
tion such  as  they  possessed  in  ancient  times, 
reserving  to  myself  the  right  of  taking  the  in- 
itiative m  all  matters  that  have  to  do  with 
changes  in  the  fundamental  law.f 

*  This  department  is  exactly  the  same  kind  of  insti- 
tution as  the  Norwegian  Ministry  at  Stockholm. 

t  En  maintenant  le  principe  Monarcbique  constitn- 
tionnel  inherent  aoz  moeurs  da  peuple  Fmlandais,  et 
dont  toutes  ses  lois  et  ses  institutions  portent  le  cara^ 
tire«  je  veux  faire  admettre  dans  ce  projet  un  droit  plus 
^tendu  que  celui  que  poss^dent  dijk  les  Etats  quant 


The  present  czar,*  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  solemnly  confirmed  all  these  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  grand  duchy,  and  00 
the  24th  January,  1882,  conferred  upon 
the  Estates  the  new  right  of  initiative  in 
all  legislative  questions  which  they  were 
competent  to  discuss,  with  a  few  inconsid- 
erable exceptions.! 

The  immediate  and  palpable  results  of 
this  frank  adoption  of  the  principle  of 
constitutional  monarchy  were  numerous 
and  beneficial.  In  i860  Finnish  silver 
and  copper  coins  had  been  struck  for  the 
first  time,  silver  remaining,  as  before,  the 
sole  standard  of  value,  until  1879,  when 
the  grand  duke  gave  his  assent  to  a  bill 
establishing  a  gold  basis,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  first  gold  coins  issued 
from  the  Finnish  mint.  The  Diet  voted 
large  sums  of  money  for  the  construction 
of  a  network  of  railways  to  be  exploited 
by  the  Finnish  government  The  bene- 
fits of  education  were  put  within  the  reach 
of  the  poorest  citizen  of  the  grand  duchy. 
The  possession  of  the  land  was,  without 
fuss  or  bustle,  or  judicial  robbery,  trans- 
ferred to  the  peasants  who  were  able  and 
willing  to  till  it;  a  new  impetus  was  given 
to  agricultural  pursuits  by  the  foundation 
of  technical  schools  throughout  the  coun- 
try: schools  of  agriculture,  schools  of 
forestry,  schools  of  engineering,  etc.,  etc. ; 
enterprise  and  industry  on  the  part  of  the 
peasantry  were  encouraged  by  valuable 
prizes  given  for  progress;  a  new  penal 
code  was  drawn  up,  the  prisons  were 
reformed,  in  a  word  the  land  and  the 
people  were  materially  and  morally  regen- 
erated. 

It  is  difficult  for  one  who  has  never 
been  to  Finland  to  realize  even  approxi- 
mately the  wonderful  comparative  pros- 
perity that  has  resulted  from  that  quarter 
of  a  century  of  constitutional  self-govern- 
ment. Having  resided  in  the  country  on 
two  dififerent  occasions,  and  paid  several 
shorter  visits  to  it  before  and  since,  I  have 
had  a  very  favorable  opportunity  of  gaug- 
ing the  progress  made ;  and  taking  into 

au  r^Iement  de  Passiette  des  impftta,  ainai  que  le  droit 
de  motion  qu'ils  ont  andennement  poss^d^  me  r^r- 
vant  toutefois  celui  de  prendre  1' initiative  dans  toates 
les  questions  qui  toachent  au  changement  de  la  loi 
fondamentale.  This  was  the  last  time  that  the  Diet 
was  opened  bv  the  Krand  duke  in  person,  and  the  last 
occasion  on  which  the  French  tongue  was  employed  in 
official  communications. 

*  On  the  14th  March.  1881.  The  formula  is  almost 
identical  with  that  used  by  Alexander  I. 

t  In  his  speech  from  tne  throne,  read  on  the  a4th 
January,  1882.  It  was  the  first  speech  from  the  throne 
in  Russian.  Cf.  Documents  illustratini;  the  political 
position  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland,  page  S4* 
Helsingfors,  1890.  These  documents  are  poblished 
in  extenso  in  the  languages  in  which  they  were  origi* 
nally  written  or  spoken. 
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consideration  the  measures  introduced 
and  passed  by  the  Finnish  Diet,  excluding 
those  which  were  forced  upon  the  country 
by  Russia  (censure,  passport  system,  etc.) 
one  mightt  without  exaggeration,  assert 
that  if  Birmingham  be  the  best-governed 
city  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Finland  is 
assuredly  the  best-governed  country  in 
Europe.  It  would  be  impossible,  within 
the  limits  of  a  review  article,  to  bring 
forward  in  detail  even  the  salient  facts  on 
which  this  assertion  is  based,  but  I  shall 
endeavor  to  describe  a  few  of  them. 

Drunkenness  was,  during  that  half  cen- 
tury, the  bane  of  Finland,  as  it  was  and 
still  is  the  ruin  of  Russia.  But  it  had 
always  been  looked  upon  as  a  necessary 
evil  engendered  by  climatic  conditions, 
and  which  no  amount  of  legislation  or 
voluntary  effort  could  ever  completely 
uproot.  Stimulants,  people  maintained, 
were  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  in- 
habitants of  northern  countries,  and  it 
would  be  as  bootless  to  endeavor  to  sup- 
press drunkenness  as  to  try  to  abolish 
huge  stoves  and  warm  fur  clothinf^  in 
winter.  The  Finnish  Diet,  however,  fear- 
lessly tackled  the  Hydra  with  very  simple 
weapons ;  local  option  for  the  country 
districts,  control  and  restrictive  measures 
for  the  cities,  encouragement  offered  to 
all  societies  doing  battle  with  intemper- 
ance ;  and  the  rapid  spread  of  education 
and  instruction.  The  country  communes 
used  the  power  vested  in  them  to  forbid 
absolutely  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  in 
the  rural  districts,  the  first  and  second 
transgressions  being  punished  by  fines 
and  the  following  by  imprisonment.  The 
result  is  the  nearest  approach  to  total 
abstinence  that  has  ever  yet  been  made  by 
any  country  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 
You  might  now  travel  on  foot  from  Ter- 
rioki  to  Tornea,  from  Repola  to  Geta, 
without  once  meeting  with  or  hearing  of  a 
single  drunken  man,  and  if  you  were  dying 
of  exhaustion  the  chances  are  that  you 
could  not  purchase  a  thimbleful  of  what 
one  of  our  own  intemperate  temperance 
preachers  once  called  liquid  fire  and  dis- 
tilled damnation.  At  weddings  and  burials 
alcohol  is  still  served  to  the  guests,  but 
the  peasants  are  now  accustomed  to  so- 
briety and  keenly  conscious  of  the  results 
of  intemperance,  and  they  generally  act 
upon  the  principle  embodied  in  their  own 
proverb,  that  he  who  does  not  look  ahead 
will  soon  have  to  look  backward.  In 
nothing  is  the  difiFerence  between  the  Fin- 
nish and  Russian  character  so  distinctly 
visible  as  in  the  matter  of  self-restraint 
tested  by  these  liquor  laws.     I  once  paid 


a  protracted  visit  to  the  eastern  province 
of  Finland,  in  which  there  are  some  colo- 
nies of  Russian  peasants,  and  was  highly 
amused  at  their  restiveness  under  the 
temperance  rifrfme  ;  they  were  perpetually 
lamenting  their  sad  fate,  and  had  made 
frequent  efforts  to  induce  the  Russian 
government  to  interfere  on  their  behalf  to 
relax  the  rigor  of  the  liquor  laws ;  but  the 
only  result  they  obtained  was  permission 
to  open  a  beer-shop  in  which  the  sale  of 
spirits  was  forbidden. 

In  the  eight  towns  in  which  the  sale  of 
alcohol  is  not  prohibited  the  governors 
are  invested  with  the  right  of  according 
licenses  to  keepers  of  public-houses,  but 
the  total  number  of  such  houses  and  the 
maximum  of  spirits  which  the  distilleries 
are  allowed  to  put  upon  the  market  are 
fixed  by  the  Diet.  Thus  the  maximum 
output  of  a  distillery  must  not  exceed  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  cans  (about 
eighty-two  thousand  gallons).  These  li- 
censes are  sold  by  auction,  the  highest 
bidder,  cateris  paribus,  receiving  the 
license.  Of  course,  in  addition  to  this 
premium,  the  ordinary  excise  duty  must 
be  paid,  which  amounts  to  about  is.  Sd,  a 
gallon.  The  sale  of  liquor  being  thus 
localized  in  the  thinly  populated  cities  of 
the  grand  duchy,  drunkenness  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  aeal  with  ;  the  government, 
however,  not  content  with  punitive,  has 
also  recourse  to  preventive  measures, 
among  which  1  may  mention  the  obliga- 
tory closing  of  all  public-houses  on  fair 
and  market  days  and  popular  holidays.* 

Several  private  societies  take  the  matter 
up  where  legislation  and  the  government 
are  forced  to  leave  it,  some  endeavoring 
to  bring  about  total  and  universal  absti- 
nence in  the  cities  as  well  as  in  the  coun- 
try, among  factory  hands  as  well  as  among 
peasants ;  others  content  with  the  less 
ambitious  aim  of  extracting  from  what 
they  regard  as  an  evil  the  greatest  possi- 
ble amount  of  good.  Of  the  temperance 
societies  little  need  be  said,  except  that 
they  are  distinguished  by  the  traits  that 
characterize  the  Finnish  people  generally, 
and  make  much  less  fuss,  and  do  far  more 
lasting  work,  than  similar  societies  in 
other  countries.  "  A  good  bell,"  says  the 
Finnish  proverb,  "  is  heard  afar,  but  a  bad 
one  is  heard  still  farther."  They  en- 
deavor, by  means  of  cheap  restaurants, 
attractive  refreshment-rooms,  cosy  coffee- 
houses, well-lighted  reading-rooms,  and 
well-stocked  libraries,  to  keep  the  tempted 

*  For  instance,  in  Helsingfort  all  dramshops  are 
closed  on  the  30th  September  and  ist  October,  the 
days  of  the  annual  fftir. 
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in  the  path  of  duty  and  self-interest ;  they 
appeal,  however,  in  all  cases  to  the  reason 
rather  than  to  the  emotions,  and  their  suc- 
cess is  proportionately  lasting. 

The  other  societies  deserve  a  detailed 
description,  but  want  of  space  prevents  me 
from  doing  more  than  giving  a  concise 
account  of  one,  the  members  of  which  do 
excellent  work  in  the  cause  of  temperance 
without  precisely  preaching  total  absti- 
nence. They  started  with  a  capital  of 
thirty  thousand  Finnish  marks  (about 
;£i,25o),  with  which  they  purchased  sev- 
eral public-houses  in  the  poorest  quarters 
of  the  city,  where  povertv,  cold,  and  other 
hardships  intensify  the  K>rce  of  ordinary 
temptations  to  intemperance.  Without 
making  these  houses  a  whit  more  attrac- 
tive than  they  were  before,  they  kept 
them  scrupulously  clean  and  neat,  guar- 
anteed the  absolute  purity  of  the  liquor 
sold,  and  supplemented  the  glass  of  spirits 
with  bread  and  butter,  appetizing  slices  of 
smoked  salmon,  ham  and  tongue,  cheese, 
boiled  eggs,  apples,  etc  They  next  made 
arrangements  with  the  city  authorities  for 
the  services  of  a  staff  of  policemen,  one  of 
whom  is  always  present  to  maintain  order 
and  decorum.  The  liquor  and  eatables 
are  served  by  women,  whose  courtesy  and 
self-respect  would  do  credit  to  the  first 
lady  in  the  land.  I  should  not  venture  to 
enter  a  public-house  of  this  category  in 
any  of  the  big  cities  of  Russia  without 
first  providing  myself  with  a  loaded  re- 
volver, and  even  then  I  should  not  be  free 
from  serious  misgivings  as  to  what  might 
befall  me  before  I  came  out.  I  visited 
several  of  these  Finnish  dram-shops  in 
Helsingfors  at  night  when  they  were 
crowded  with  laborers,  who  had  come  in 
after  their  day*s  work  was  done,  and  stood 
and  sat  in  their  soiled  smocks  eating  and 
drinking;  and  I  felt  as  safe  there  as 
in  the  armchair  of  my  study.  The 
self-respect  and  dignity  of  these  typical 
specimens  of  the  lowest  class  of  Finnish 
society  struck  me  as  admirable.  Taking 
my  stand  behind  the  counter,  I  noticed  a 
workman  approaching  the  woman  and  of- 
fering the  price  of  a  glass  of  spirits,  which 
he  held  out  his  hand  to  receive,  and  I  was 
astonished  to  see  her  smile  a  courteous 
refusal.  He  reappeared,  however,  in  a  few 
minutes  along  with  a  new  batch  of  visitors, 
but,  seeing  that  she  recognized  him,  he 
slowly  walked  out.  In  reply  to  my  in- 
quiry, she  told  me  that  she  could  detect 
by  his  look,  the  moment  he  entered,  that 
he  had  had  quite  enough  liquor  already. 
I  confess  I  had  carefully  observed  the  in- 
dividual on  both  occasions,  but  could  not 


perceive  the  faintest  indications  of  incip- 
ient inebriety;  her  eyes,  however,  were 
sharpened  by  the  knowledge  that  a  single 
glass  of  spirits  served  to  a  man  who  had 
already  had  enough  would  be  followed  by 
instant  dismissal.  The  society*s  inspec- 
tors visit  every  one  of  these  shops  three 
or  four  times  a  day,  and  not  at  stated 
hours. 

This  society  is  not  a  purely  benevolent 
body;  that  is  to  say, it  is  not  supported 
by  voluntary  subscriptions,  does  not 
squander  large  sums  of  money  on  an  army 
of  officials,  nor  imitate  the  angels  in  the 
efifusive  joy  with  which  it  hails  the  re- 
pentance of  a  solitary  sinner.  It  is  in  the 
first  place  a  business  concern,  each  share- 
holder  receiving  exactly  six  per  cent,  on 
his  share,  but  never  a  fraction  more  of  the 
seven  hundred  per  cent,  which  the  capital 
yearly  brings  in,  and  which  is  all  spent 
in  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  population*  Observing  that 
the  working  men  of  Helsingfors  were  wont 
to  spend  their  Sundays  in  drink  purchased 
on  the  Saturday  night,  the  society  in  order 
to  provide  them  with  eenuine  but  innocent 
amusement,  obtainea  possession  of  a 
rocky  island  called  Hdgholm,  situated  at 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  row  from  the 
city,  which  exhibited  no  more  hopeful  sign 
of  vegetation  than  the  moss  that  grew 
between  the  fissures.  Rich  soil  was  con- 
veyed thither  from  other  distant  islands, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  Finnish 
marks  judiciously  expended,  with  the  re- 
sult that  H6gholm  is  now  a  fine  park  with 
scores  of  landing-places  for  the  workmen's 
boats,  charming  walks,  beds  of  flowers, 
artificial  grottoes,  and  a  zoological  garden. 
Thousands  of  workmen  come  hither  of  a 
Sunday  in  their  own  boats,  taking  their 
wives  and  children  with  them  to  spend 
the  day  in  innocent  amusement.  Here 
they  cook  or  heat  their  dinner  at  one  of 
the  primitive  little  fireplaces  in  the  ground 
provided  for  this  purpose,  eating  it  on  the 
grass  in  the  pleasant  shade  of  the  tall 
trees.  Another  island  with  abundant  veg* 
etation —  F6iiso—  was  also  purchased  by 
the  society,  and  transformed  in  a  compar- 
atively short  time  into  a  magnificent 
pleasure-garden  for  the  working  men  and 
their  families. 

The  society  next  opened  a  palatial 
people's  library  with  well-ventilated  read- 
ing-rooms, whither  the  workmen  fiock  in 
thousands  in  autumn  and  winter  to  read 
journals,  reviews,  and  books.  The  libra- 
rians -^  mostly  females  —  are  always 
ready  to  assist  the  visitors  with  advice  as 
to  the  best  works  to  be  read  on  a  given 
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subject.  I  always  saw  numbers  of  men 
and  boys  reading  here,  and  frequently  do- 
mestic servants  taking  iiome  books  to 
peruse  after  their  day's  work  was  over. 
The  society  also  gives  an  annual  subscrip- 
tion to  an  excellent  institution  known  as 
Mary's  Asylum,  which  from  8  A.M.  and 
6  P.M.  receives  little  children  of  the  poor 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  seven,  pro- 
vides them  with  food  and  lodging,  and 
teaches  them  to  read,  write,  and  mend 
their  clothes.  Another  annual  subscrip- 
tion is  paid  to  a  night  refuge  for  the  home- 
less, and  another  to  purchase  prizes  for 
the  pupils  of  elementary  schools.  The 
society  also  supports  a  Household  School, 
in  which  young  girls  are  lodged,  and 
taught  to  sew,  to  mend  clothes,  to  wash, 
cook,  and  generally  to  keep  house;  be- 
sides which  it  supports,  at  its  own  ex- 
pense, two  other  schools  for  poor  children, 
older  than  those  who  are  received  into 
Mary*s  Asylum.  Another  sum  is  set 
apart  to  defray  the  travelling  expenses  of 
such  workmen  as  would  be  likely  to  profit 
by  a  visit  to  the  various  international  and 
industrial  exhibitions  of  the  world,  and 
another  for  the  support  of  a  most  useful 
school  in  which  the  children  of  the  poorest 
members  of  the  population  are  taught 
trades  as  well  as  the  ordinary  branches  of 
elementary  instruction,  and  are  kept  there 
from  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  seven  or  eight  in  the  evening.  In 
this  way  numbers  of  boys,  who  in  other 
European  cities  imperceptibly  or  rapidly 
drift  into  vice  and  crime,  are  moulded  into 
useful  members  of  the  community.  The 
society  also  contributes  a  large  sum,  more 
thaa  the  whole  of  the  original  capital  (forty 
thousand  Finnish  marks  a  year)  to  the 
support  of  a  reformatory  for  children  of 
criminal  propensities.  These  are  some  of 
the  forms  assumed  by  the  good  which  this 
organization  extracts  every  year  from  what 
it  considers  the  evil  of  moderate  drinking. 
And  with  all  this,  there  seems  to  be  an 
acknowledged  fact  that  no  country  in 
Europe  or  America  has  approached  nearer 
the  goal  of  total  abstinence  than  Fin- 
land. 

The  noble  sacrifices  which  the  Diet  has 
made  in  order  to  educate  all  classes  of  the 
population  up  to  a  comparatively  high 
standard  have  met  with  the  success  they 
deserved.  During  the  fifty-four  years  that 
the  country  was  governed  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  Diet,  elementary  in- 
struction was  caviare  to  the  million  in 
Finland.  At  the  present  moment  there 
are  probably  not  five  thousand  persons  in 
the  grand  duchy  unable  to  read  and  to 


write,  and  a  large  per  centage  of  those 
who  are  inscribed  in  that  category  are  not 
Finns.  Russia,  as  is  well  known,  also 
made  considerable  strides  in  the  same 
direction  during  the  late  emperor's  reign, 
but  many  of  the  primarv  schools  then 
opened  have  since  been  aoolished  by  his 
more  logical  successor.  And  yet  were  the 
number  as  large  now  as  it  was  a  few  years 
back,  it  would  require  to  be  increased 
fivefold  before  the  proportion  of  primary 
schools  to  the  population  would  be  as 
considerable  as  in  Finland.  Another  in- 
terestingdi£Eerence  between  the  two  coun- 
tries lies  in  the  circumstance  that  whereas 
scores  of  educational  establishments  exist 
only  on  paper  in  Russia,  there  are  numer- 
ous agencies  at  work  in  Finland,  educating 
and  instructing  the  children  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  population,  which  are  passed 
over  in  silence  in  the  official  statistics  of 
education.  Among  these  I  may  mention 
an  interesting  body  of  men,  whom  one 
might  describe  as  wandering  schoolmas- 
ters, in  some  respects  akin  to  the  Irish 
hedge-schoolmaster  of  sixty  years  ago,  but 
infinitely  superior  to  that  pedagogue,  inas- 
much as  they  have  all  been  properly 
trained  and  their  qualifications  duly  test- 
ed. The  wandering  schoolmaster  is  still 
indispensable  in  Finland,  where  a  single 
parish  is  sometimes  scattered  over  a  dozen 
islands.  Another  category  of  useful  men 
who  silently  render  enormous  service  in 
the  work  of  educating  the  people  are  the 
clergy,  who  never  admit  boys  or  girls  to 
confirmation  without  first  assuring  them- 
selves that  they  can  read  and  write,  and, 
when  necessary,  teaching  them. 

The  Finns  have  a  way  when  they  un- 
dertake a  work  of  any  kind,  important  or 
the  reverse,  of  carrying  it  through  with  a 
thoroughness  that  to  an  Englishman  is 
positively  refreshing;  and  their  elemen- 
tary schools  bear  witness  to  this  trait  as 
loudly  as  any  other  institution  of  the 
country.  The  course  of  instruction  and 
the  method  of  imparting  it  to  children  is 
most  carefully  thought  out  and  brought 
into  harmony  with  the  latest  dictum  of 
pedagogical  science.  This  is  true  of  all 
the  primary  schools,  rural  or  urban,  al- 
though their  external  appearance,  like 
their  annual  budgets,  differ  considerably, 
seeing  that  the  schools  are  maintained  by 
the  commune,  not  by  the  State.  Those  I 
visited  in  Helsingfors  were  model  build* 
ings  with  vast  corridors,  spacious  and 
well-ventilated  class-rooms  lighted  by 
electricity,  extensive  playgrounds,  an  isxi- 
mense  hall  for  gymnastic  exercises  in 
winter,  and  all  the  orthodox  paraphernalia 
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of  inoderQ  pedagogy.  The  masters  whom 
I  saw  (and  I  never  visited  the  schools 
with  the  inspector  or  any  other  official 
who  might  naturally  be  prejudiced  in  favor 
of  the  establishment)  were  amonc;  the  most 
intelligent  and  kind-hearted  instructors  of 
youth  1  have  ever  met.  One  of  them,  M. 
D.,  whose  class  I  heard  examined,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Helsingfors, 
and  studied  for  several  years  afterwards 
at  German  universities.  He  converses 
fluently  in  the  principal  languages  of 
Europe,  elegantly  in  Finnish,  and  yet  he 
is  cheerfully  devoting  his  labors  and  his 
life  to  the  important  but  modest  work  of 
educating  children  from  off  the  street  for 
a  pittance  of  probably  ;£ioo  or  £iSo  a 
year.  He  left  his  class  to  its  own  devices 
once  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  test  the 
discipline  of  the  boys,  many  of  whom 
were  barefooted  lads  from  ofit  the  streets, 
no  one  remaining  to  keep  them  in  order 
during  his  absence.  I  was  astonished  to 
find  that  those  boys  who,  seen  half  an  hour 
previously  in  the  playground,  were  as 
wild  and  disorderly  as  the  French  Cham- 
bre  des  Ddputds  during  a  ministerial  cri- 
sis, were  now  as  grave,  self-possessed,  and 
dignified  as  Red  Indians  smoking  the 
calumet  of  peace.  **  Do  you  employ  cor- 
poral punishment?''  I  inquired  of  the 
master.  •*  No,"  he  replied ;  "  we  find  that 
it  answers  better  to  appeal  to  the  boys* 
honor  and  to  rely  on  their  sense  of  re- 
spbnsibility."  And  if  what  I  saw  that 
evening  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  test  of  Ihe 
results,  the  system  has  very  much  to  rec- 
ommend it.  On  the  whole  it  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  the  primary  schools 
of  Finland  —  certainly  those  of  Helsing- 
fors—  would  lose  nothing,  and  might 
possibly  gain  by  comparison  with  the 
corresponding  educational  establishments 
in  England  and  the  United  States. 

The  knotty  problem  of  the  land,  which, 
in  Finland  as  elsewhere,  bristled  with  dif- 
ficulties of  a  formidable  character,  was 
tackled  in  the  same  spirit  and  solved  in 
the  same  quiet  way  in  harmony  with  what 
seems  just  and  reasonable  in  the  tendency 
of  the  age.  Ever  since  the  union  with 
Sweden  the  Finnish  nobility  had  enjoyed 
privileges  which  practically  amounted  to 
an  exclusive  right  to  possess  land,  and  so 
handicapped  the  peasants  that  it  was 
treated  as  a  prohibition  to  them  to  pur- 
chase it.  Moreover,  since  the  annexation 
of  the  eastern  province  of  Finland  to  Rus- 
sia, the  land  there  had  been  divided  among 
a  few  Russian  nobles  who  rarely  visited 
or  cultivated  their  estates.  The  Diet  be- 
gan by  levelling  upwards,  conferring  upon 
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the  peasantry  the  privileges  possessed  by 
the  nobles,  which  was  merely  another  way 
of  abolishing  them.  The  next  step  was  to 
facilitate  the  purchase  of  small  estates  by 
advancing  loans  to  the  peasants  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest.  These  measures  were 
followed  up  by  a  financial  operation,  the 
mere  possibility  of  which  was  the  result 
of  protracted  negotiations ;  the  purchase 
of  the  land  possessed  by  Russian  nobles, 
and  the  sale  of  it  by  the  government  to 
peasants  willing  to  purchase.*  The  result 
of  these  measures  —  which  to  many  per- 
sons may  possibly  seem  half-hearted  — 
was  highly  grati^ing.  There  are  now 
only  1,148  estates  of  over  200  acres  in 
Finland;  while  there  are  11,039  ^^  irom 
50  to  200  acres,  56,468  of  from  r  i  to  50 
acres,  and  44,941  of  less  than  11  acres. 
The  proportion  of  rich  landlords  to 
peasant  proprietors  is  considerably  under 
one  per  cent. 

The  redistribution  of  tbe.land,  however, 
was  but  a  condition  sime  gud  nan  of 
progress,  the  first  step  towards  national 
prosperity.  Economically  the  grand  duchy 
was  still  on  the  very  verge  of  ruin  ;  the  most 
primitive  methods  of  agriculture  were  in 
vogue  throughout  the  country,  trees  and 
rubbish  being  burned  on  the  land  as  a 
substitute  for  manure,  and  the  peasant  at 
first  could  scarcely  obtain  as  much  as  one 
per  cent,  on  the  money  and  labor  he 
expended.  Education  is  the  panacea  to 
which  the  Finnish  Diet  invariably  has 
recourse  against  all  the  evils  that  afflict 
the  land ;  and  in  this  case  technical 
education  was  the  form  in  which  it  was 
prescribed.  So  rapidly  was  the  remedy 
applied  that  Finland,  whose  population  is 
smaller  than  that  of  many  a  Russian  gov- 
ernment and  less  dense  than  European 
Russia,  actually  possesses  more  agricul* 
tural  schools  than  European  and  Asiatic 
Russia  combined  ;  and  agricultural  schools 
constitute  but  one  of  the  numerous  cate- 
gories of  technical  schools  opened  since 
1863.  There  are  thus  sixteen  agricultural 
schools,  one  of  which  belongs  to  the 
higher  type  of  educational  establishments, 
what  in  Russia  is  termed  an  academy,  and 
eighteen  dairy-farming  schools,  of  which 
one  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  other 
seventeen  that  a  university  bears  to  a 
grammar  school.     Among  the  other  spe- 

*  The  price  paid  by  <he  Finoish  govenuDent  was 
seventeen  millions  of  Finnish  marks.  The  peasants 
paid  six  and  a  half  per  cent  a  year,  of  which  one  per 
cent,  went  to  pay  off  the  capital,  remainder  beiof  inter- 
est. Later  on  the  government  paid  one  per  cent,  out 
of  the  Treasury,  so  that  the  annual  charge  on  the  peas- 
ants is  now  bat  five  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  which  font 
per  cenL  is  interest. 
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cial  educational  establishments,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  enable  the  people  to  turn 
the  meagre  gifts  of  nature  to  the  best  ac- 
count, one  should  not  forget  the  School  of 
Forestry  with  a  very  efficient  sta£E  of 
teachers,  the  Institute  of  Forestry,  which 
receives  the  pupils  who  have  passed 
through  the  school,  the  Grooms'  School, 
in  which  those  who  intend  to  devote 
themselves  to  improving  the  breed  of 
horses  receive  theoretical  and  practical 
instruction  in  all  matters  bearing  upon  this 
calling;  the  cattle-breeders*  school,  two 
schools  of  horticulture  and  two  farriers' 
schools.* 

It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  consider 
these  measures  as  the  results  of  grand- 
motherly legislation ;  the  people  them- 
selves take  as  lively  an  interest  in  the 
improvement  of  agriculture  as  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Diet,  and  have  done 
much  more  to  help  themselves  than  the 
government  has  ever  been  able  to  do  for 
them.  No  government  institution  has 
conferred  more  solid  benefits  on  the  peas- 
ant population  than  the  Agricultural  In- 
stitute, a  powerful  organization  consisting 
of  a  number  of  specialists  experienced  in 
all  branches  of  agricultural  lore,  whose 
knowledge  is  ever  at  the  service  of  the 
peasant,  the  forester,  the  dairyman,  the 
gardener.  The  advice  of  the  institute  is 
eagerly  sought  and  gladly  given  on  every 
possible  subject  that  has  even  a  remote 
bearing  upon  agriculture  ;  the  choice  and 
purchase  of  agricultural  machines,  the 
site  and  style  of  farm  buildings,  out- 
houses, etc.,  all  plans  and  estimates  for 
draining  marshes  and  reclaiming  waste 
land ;  improved  methods  of  making  butter 
and  cheese,  the  advisability  of  cultivating 
some  foreign  plant,  or  shrub,  or  flower. 
But  a  better  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
scope  and  resources  of  the  institute  from 
a  simple  classification  of  its  members 
than  from  the  most  detailed  description 
of  the  duties  it  is  called  upon  to  perform. 
It  is  at  present  composed  of  one  agricul- 
tural engineer,  one  governmental  agrono- 
mist, eight  provincial  agronomists,  ten 
assistant  agronomists ;  one  expert  to  give 
instructions  in  flax  growing  and  flax 
scutching,  two  governmental  and  two 
provincial  (male)  teachers  of  dairy-f arm- 
ing, and  eleven  provincial  (female)  teachers 
of  the  same  subject ;  two  masters  of  for- 

*  It  is  instructive  to  compare  this  abundance  of 
technical  schools  in  Finland  with  the  paucity  of  such 
establishments  in  Russia,  where,  according  to  the 
latest  statistics,  published  a  few  days  ago  in  the  Novoy* 
Vrtmya^  among  all  the  directors  and  controllers  of 
lactones,  works,  etc.,  in  the  Russian  Empire,  ninety^ 
six  per  cent,  have  received  na  technical  irutruciion 
wktUtvir. 


estry,  one  lecturer  on  arboriculture,  six 
teachers  of  horticulture,  two  controllers  of 
grain  and  seed,  three  instructors  in  the 
art  of  ploughing  and  one  inspector  of  the 
fisheries.  This  body,  which  exists  and 
works  continually,  not  merely  on  paper, 
renders  inestimable  service  to  the  popula- 
tion, replying  to  thousands  of  questions, 
and  diffusing  that  precise  kind  of  knowl- 
edge of  agricultural  and  other  cognate 
matters  which  is  chiefly  wanted  in  the 
country.  Nor  does  it  confine  itself  to  an- 
swering questions;  courses  of  popular 
lectures  on  agricultural  subjects  are  organ- 
ized on  the  rocky  islands  of  the  west,  on 
the  hyperborean  plains  of  the  north,  where 
a  Russian  or  a  German  would  no  more 
think  of  ploughing  than  of  planting  vines. 
Moreover,  there  are  five  central  agricul- 
turo-chemical  and  seed  stations  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  where,  for  a  nominal 
sum,  the  peasants  and  farmers  can  have 
trustworthy  analyses  made  of  the  compo- 
sition and  agricultural  value  of  the  soils 
they  till,  of  the  manure  they  employ,  of 
the  fodder  they  give  their  cattle,  etc.,  etc. 
Here  also  they  can  have  their  seeds  ana- 
lyzed and  weighed,  and  their  purity  and 
money  value  determined ;  here  also  they 
may  watch  practical  experiments  in  gar- 
dening, forestry,  dairy-farming,  etc.  More- 
over, as  the  Finnish  peasant  is  everywhere 
both  able  and  willing  to  read,  the  govern- 
ment subsidizes  two  agricultural  journals, 
which  are  thus  circulated  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  and  in 
both  of  which  special  attention  is  devoted 
to  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  poorer  class  of 
peasants,  who  also  receive  gratis  numer- 
ous little  pamphlets  on  the  current  ques- 
tions of  practical  agriculture,  printed  at 
the  cost  of  the  government.  The  degree 
to  which  these  efiEorts  of  the  government 
are  appreciated  by  the  people  is  evident 
from  the  way  in  which  they  are  seconded 
and  supplemented  by  private  enterprise, 
which  has  founded  several  agricultural 
societies  with  ramifications  throughout 
Finland,  and  thousands  of  energetic  and 
zealous  members.  These  bodies  are  in 
daily  contact  with  the  agricultural  schools 
on  the  one  hand,  and  in  constant  touch 
with  the  peasantry  on  the  other ;  so  that 
the  government  frequently  learns  from 
them  the  pressing  needs  of  the  population, 
and  employs  them  as  channels  for  such 
assistance  as  it  considers  advisable  to 
offer. 

These  private  bodies  support  a  number 
of  trades'  schools,  and  pay  the  services  of 
teachers  of  trades  in  many  of  the  ordinary 
schools ;   they  also  maintain  ambulatory 
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instructors,  who  travel  about  from  district 
to  district,  from  island  to  island,  visiting 
the  sparse  population  of  secluded  and 
almost  inaccessible  country  places,  and 
teaching  them  carpentering,  smithcraft, 
fish-curing,  horticulture,  etc.  These  soci- 
eties are  also  continually  distributing 
leaflets  and  arranging  for  lectures  on  all 
agricultural  questions  likely  to  interest  the 
peasants;  they  organize  periodical  exhi- 
bitions of  dairy  and  garden  produce,  etc, 
distribute  improved  seeds  and  fruit-trees, 
improved  breeds  of  cattle,  exhibit  and  test 
new  agricultural  machines,  ofiFer  prizes  for 
progress,  study  the  question  of  domestic 
industry,  and  introduce  such  new  forms  of 
it  as  seem  likely  to  give  profitable  occupa- 
tion to  the  peasant  in  his  home  during  the 
long  night  of  a  northern  winter.  These 
societies  make  it  a  point  to  contribute,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  the  reclaiming  of  waste 
land;  they  therefore  examine  marshes 
and  shallow  lakes,  give  gratuitous  esti- 
mates of  the  cost,  and  frequently  advance 
loans  for  the  work. 

The  government,  besides  doing  the 
same  things  on  a  larger  scale  on  its  own 
account,  offering  prizes  for  success  in 
pisciculture,  keeping  eighty  stallions  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  breed  of  Finnish  horses, 
etc.,  etc.,  has  devised  several  ingenious 
ways  of  financially  helping  the  peasants 
without  demoralizing  them.  Thus  two 
capital  sums  have  been  set  aside,  amount- 
ing to  about  ;£32,ooo — a  large  sum  for  a 
little  country  like  Finland  — one  of  which 
is  employed  in  assisting  dairy  farmers, 
the  other  in  helping  agricultural  farmers. 
The  loans  in  the  former  case  are  usually 
advanced  to  three  or  four  dairy  farmers, 
who  form  an  association  and  convert  the 
milk  of  one  or  two  parishes  into  butter 
and  cheese,  allowing  all  the  peasants  who 
contribute  the  milk  to  receive  a  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  profits.  The  result 
of  this  measure  is  extremely  gratifying  to 
the  government,  for  Finland  now  exports 
large  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  to 
Russia  and  to  England.  Finnish  butter  is 
annually  exported  to  the  value  of  about 
fourteen  millions  of  Finnish  marks ;  and 
their  excellent  imitations  of  Cheshire  and 
Gruv^re  cheese  are  driving  the  genuine 
kincfs  out  of  the  Russian  markets. 

The  loans  for  purely  agricultural  pur- 
poses are  advanced  in  sums  varying  from 
£60  to  ;£400,  to  private  individuals  as  well 
as  to  associations  of  farms.  The  terms 
are  repayment  in  fifteen  years  of  the  cap- 
ital and  four  per  cent,  interest,  the  amor- 
tization not  to  begin  until  the  sixth  year. 
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when  the  improvement  efiEected  usually 
manifests  itself  in  an  increase  of  income. 
The  plans  and  estimates  of  the  work  are 
always  made  by  the  government  agrono- 
mist, and  at  first  only  half  of  the  loan  is 
advanced,  the  remainder  being  given  as 
soon  as  it  appears  from  the  report  of  the 
government  agent  that  the  first  half  has 
really  been  expended  in  the  work  of 
improvement. 

Besides  this  there  is  a  special  fund  of 
two  million  marks  (;^8o,ooo)  which  the 
government  employs  in  order  to  assist  in 
forming  an  agricultural  capital  in  the 
various  communes.  Every  commune  can 
receive  a  loan  of  not  more  than  fifteen 
thousand  marks  for  twenty  years  without 
interest,  all  the  peasants  of  the  commune 
jointly  guaranteeing  the  repayment  of  the 
loan,  which  takes  place  during  the  last  five 
years  in  fiv^  equal  instalments.  The 
commune,  on  receiving  the  money,  usually 
advances  it  in  the  form  of  small  loans  to 
individual  peasants  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  improvements,  no  one  peasant 
ever  receiving  more  than  four  hundred 
marks  unless  the  government  agronomist 
approves  the  projected  improvement,  and 
then  the  maximum  amount  is  one  thou* 
sand  marks.  The  term  of  the  loan  is 
seven  years,  the  rate  of  interest  being 
three  and  three-fifths  per  cent.,  of  which 
two  and  three-fifths  go  to  form  a  commer- 
cial agricultural  fund,  and  the  remainder 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  overseeing  and 
directing  the  work  of  improvement. 

The  circumstance  that  Finland  cannot 
seriously  lay  claim  to  be  regarded  as  an 
industrial  country  will  seem  to  many  per- 
sons a  sufficient  reason  why  she  should 
refuse  to  invest  any  money  or  labor  in  the 
attempt  to  become  one.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  she  was  scarcely  destined  b^  nature 
to  score  any  great  success  in  agriculture, 
and  if  she  is  nevertheless  succeeding  in 
spite  of  considerable  odds,  she  is  surely 
justified  in  making  an  attempt,  in  spite 
of  similar  odds,  to  create  native  manufac- 
tures and  industries.  This,  of  course, 
implies  protection;  and  protection  to  that 
extent  has  been  adopted  by  the  govern- 
ment, whose  natural  predilections  lie  rather 
in  the  direction  of  fair  trade.  The  satis- 
factory result  of  this  policy  may  mean 
absolutely  nothing  as  argument  against 
the  principle  of  free  trade,  but  as  a  practi* 
cal  encouragement  to  the  government  to 
persevere  it  has  had  considerable  weight. 
Thus  the  linen  industry  is  in  a  very  floar- 
ishing  condition,  the  linen  of  Tammerfors 
being  deservedly  celebrated  througboat 
eastern  Europe;    Finnish  paper   is   ex* 
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ported  to  Russia  and  abroad,  and  hun- 
dreds of  Finnish  steamers  have  been  built 
of  late  in  the  old  capital  of  the  g^rand 
duchy.  Four  years  ago  there  were  forty- 
five  hundred  factories  and  works  in  the 
country,  with  an  annual  output  of  one  hun- 
dred and  nine  millions  of  Finnish  marks. 

One  of  the  questions  likely  to  prove  in 
the  near  future  a  fertile  source  of  misun- 
derstanding between  Finland  and  Russia 
is  that  of  the  customs.  Both  countries 
were  fairly  satisfied  with  the  agreement  in 
force  from  1858  till  1885,  which  allowed 
Finnish  raw  materials  to  enter  Russia 
duty  free,  in  return  for  which  Russian 
goods  were,  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
^uch  as  sugar,  tobacco,  and  alcohol), 
allowed  free  entry  into  Finland.  On  the 
13th  September,  1885,  however,  an  impe- 
rial ukase  suddenly  appeared,  like  a  bolt 
from  the  blue,  imposing  very  heavy  duties 
on  Finland^s  twelve  staple  exports  to 
Russia,  thus  ruining  several  nascent  in- 
dustries,* and  leaving  the  privileges  en- 
joyed by  Russia  in  Finland  unchanged. 
As  the  law  now  stands,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  articles  on  which  the  duty  is 
extremely  light,f  Russia  can  export  any- 
thing and  everything  duty  free  to  Finland, 
whereas  the  grand  duchy  can  export  noth- 
ing duty  free  to  Russia,  for  its  twelve 
chief  exports  are  subjected  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  new  law. 

This  sounds  extremely  unfair,  and  it  is 
certainly  not  what  one  would  have  ex- 
pected from  Russia,  whose  apparently 
chivalrous  treatment  of  Finland  for  sev- 
enty-five years,  might  have  served  as  an 
example  to  countries  far  more  liberal  and 
enlightened  than  either  Spain  or  Austria. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  should  not,  in  com- 
mon justice,  lose  sight  of  Russia's  point 
of  view.  In  former  years  she  was  in  a 
position  to  admit  this  free  interchange  of 
commodities  without  apprehending  any 
serious  material  loss,  seeing  that  the  im- 
port duties  levied  upon  foreign  goods  in 
Russian  ports  were  practically  as  low  as 
those  imposed  in  Finnish  ports.  Since 
that  time,  however,  Russia  has  gone  on 
increasing  those  duties,  many  of  which  are 
actually  one  hundred  and  some  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  per  cent,  higher  than  then, 
while  in  Finland  they  are  still  as  low  as 
ever. 

*  Thus  the  immenM  ironworks  ol  Dahltbnxk,  in  the 
govemmeat  of  Abo,  had  to  dote,  and  the  linen  industry 
was  severely  cri()pled. 

t  To  give  an  idea  of  the  great  difference  made  by 
Finland  between  Russian  and  foreign  dutiable  goods, 
I  may  instaDce  tobacco,  which  pays  in  Finland  a  daty 
of  jCa  per  one  hundred  kilogrammes  (i  cwt  3  qrs.  and 
14  lbs.)  if  it  comes  from  any  country  but  Russia,  and 
only  £1  7#.  if  it  is  of  Rus«ian  origin.  i 


The  Russian  government  is  now  deter- 
mined to  abolish  the  custom  cordon  that 
exists  between  the  two  countries  as  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  their  ultimate 
assimilation,  or  *'  closer  union,"  as  patri- 
otic Russians  ironically  term  it.  This 
would  mean  the  total  destruction  of  the 
chief  manufacturers  of  Finland,  which 
depend  upon  foreign  countries  for  their 
raw  material ;  but  it  would  also  involve 
the  utter  ruin  of  Finnish  agriculture,  and 
of  all  those  admirable  institutions  which 
have  made  Finland  what  it  is.  Agricul- 
tural machines,  etc.,  without  which  the 
land  would  not  be  worth  a  fraction  of  its 
present  value,  would  immediately  rise  in 
price,  and  become  wholly  inaccessible  to 
the  farmer,  who  would  be  completely 
ruined  in  consequence.*  The  Russian 
peasantry,  with  their  rich  black  loam  soil, 
that  often  yields  two  harvests  in  a  year,  is 
suffering  untold  hardships  owing  to  the 
cost  of  living,  which  has  been  so  enor- 
mously increased  by  the  protectionist 
policy  of  the  government.  It  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  the  country  will  ever 
recover  from  the  effects  of  this  suicidal 
policy.  But  even  if  it  does,  that  is  no 
reason  why  Finland  should  be  ruined  in 
like  manner.  An  unwieldy  giant  like  Og, 
king  of  Bashan,  might  with  a  light  heart 
ford  a  broad  river  eight  or  nine  feet  deep ; 
but  it  would  savor  rather  strongly  of  mur- 
der if  he  forced  an  ordinary  mortal  to  do 
likewise. 

The  Finnish  government,  spurred  on 
by  the  Diet,  has  also  exerted  itself  to  its 
utmost  to  encourage  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  country  by  judicious  applications  of 
the  principle  of  reciprocity.  Thus,  as  late 
as  1887,  a  commercial  treaty  was  con- 
cluded between  Finland  (represented  bv 
the  Russian  ambassador  and  a  Finnisn 
senator)  and  Spain,  lowering  the  duties  on 
Spanish  wines  in  Finland  and  on  Finnish 
timber  and  other  commodities  in  Spanish 
ports.  Another  treaty  was  concluded  on 
similar  lines  between  Swedci  and  Fin- 
land. As  an  indication  of  the  progress  of 
Finland's  foreign  trade,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  in  1868  the  duties  on  foreign 
good  amounted  to  five  and  a  half  millions 
of  Finnish  marks,  whereas  now  they  are 
about  sixteen  millions.  Twenty -three 
years  ago  the  foreign  trade  of  Finland 
amounted   to    two   and    a  half  millions 

*  To  give  an  idea  of  what  this  would  mean  to  Finnish 
agriculture,  which  is  so  extremely  sensitive  to  the  most 
moderate  fluctuations  of  prices,  I  may  say  that  the 
peasants  of  European  Russia  alone  pay  an  annual  tax 
merely  on  their  scythes  of  about  ;^3oo,ooo,  which  it  is 
now  proposed  to  increase  by  fifty  or  even  a  hundred 
per  cent. 
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of  pounds  sterling;  now  it  is  twelve  mil- 
lions. Most  of  this  trade  is  carried  in 
Finnish  bottoms,,  the  commercial  fleet, 
which  in  1863  was  ridiculously  small,  now 
consisting  of  two  thousand  one  hundred 
and  thirty  vessels,  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  tons,  many  of  which 
were  built  in  the  country. 

This  progress  is  due  in  great  measure 
to  the  increased  facilities  of  communica* 
tion  in  the  country  itself,  to  effect  which 
the  Diet  grudged  no  sacrifices.  The  net- 
work of  railways  may  seem  very  inconsid- 
erable to  an  Englishman  or  an  American, 
but  it  is  in  reality  very  large  for  a  country 
like  Finland,  where  the  population  is  so 
extremely  sparse  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  thirty-six  cities  taken  together  do  not 
amount  to  a  quarter  of  a  million.  In  1868 
there  were  but  sixty-eight  miles  of  railway 
in  the  grand  duchy;  at  present  there  are 
one  thousand  and  thirty-five  miles,  and 
three  hundred  and  twenty-live  miles  more 
in  process  of  constru  nion.  In  Russia, 
with  its  big  cities  and  large  export  trade, 
many  of  the  railways  are  worked  at  a  loss. 
In  Finland,  where  they  are  exploited  by 
the  State,  they  bring  in  a  yearly  profit  of 
two  millions  of  Finnish  marks.  With  the 
extension  of  railways,  the  importance  of 
the  canals  is  rapidly  decreasing.  The  canal 
of  Saima  —  a  wonderful  construction,  that 
would  have  done  honor  to  an  Egyptian 
Pharaoh  —  is  of  itself  worthy  of  a  visit 
from  England. 

The  public  credit  of  the  country  is  ex- 
cellent. Last  year  a  foreign  loan  bearing 
interest  at  four  and  one-half  per  cent,  was 
without  difficulty  converted  into  a  three 
and  one-half  per  cent.  loan.  The  govern- 
ment, which  in  1868  bad  but  sixteen  mil- 
lions (Finnish  marks)  to  spend  on  the 
needs  of  the  country,  disposes  of  fifty 
millions  in  1890;  and  during  the  past  ten 
vears  the  deposits  in  the  savings  banks 
nave  increased  by  three  hundred  percent. 

Thus  from  whatever  point  of  view  we 
study  the  institutions  of  the  country,  how- 
ever rigorous  the  test  we  apply,  Finland, 
in  spite  of  its  barren  soil  and  adverse  cli- 
mate, is  still  fully  abreast  of  the  most 
civilized  countries  of  the  world.  If  the 
general  di£Eusion  of  knowledge  be  accepted 
as  a  criterion  of  moral  progress  —  and  few 
will  maintain  that  it  is  not  — in  no  other 
country  are  the  teachings  of  the  university 
and  the  discoveries  of  the  laboratory  and 
observatory  more  rapidly  or  more  ettectu- 
ally  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  fish- 
erman and  the  plougbboy  than  in  Finland, 
where  the  bulk  of  the  population  seems  to 
be  leagued  together  for  that  special  pur- 


pose. The  poorest  rustic  in  Savolaks  or 
Ostrobothnia  reads  bis  daily  paper  and 
takes  an  intelligent  interest  in  literature, 
an  interest  which  has  been  manifested  on 
occasion  by  large  pecuniary  sacrifices 
cheerfully  made  for  its  encouragement 
and  endowment.  The  rough,  hardly  peas- 
ant who  visits  Helsingfors  or  Abo  in  his 
picturesque  boat,  to  dispose  of  his  fish, 
fruit,  and  dairy  produce,  may  be  daily  seen 
reading  his  newspaper,  review,  or  book, 
after  his  morning*8  work  is  done  and  be- 
fore beginning  to  ply  his  subsidiary  calling 
of  smith,  tailor,  or  shoemaker,  and  the 
Questions  which  those  rustics  sometimes 
discuss  among  themselves  would  prove  to 
be  beyond  the  comprehension  of  many  a 
well-to-do  French  or  English  farmer. 

It  might  be  rash  perhaps  to  assert  that 
among  the  criteria  of  a  nation's  civiliza- 
tion, security  of  life  and  property  deserves 
a  prominent  place ;  but  it  is  certainly 
quite  safe  to  affirm  that  in  no  other  Euro- 
pean state,  not  even  in  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, are  life  and  property  so  secure  as  in 
Finland.  The  confident,  matter-of-fact 
way  in  which  trunks,  parcels,  and  port- 
manteaus are  left  for  hours  in  the  public 
streets  of  cities  without  any  one  to  look 
after  them,  could  not  fail  to  edify  an  En- 
glishman or  a  Belgian,  whose  portable 
property  often  seems  to  disappear  by 
magic.  On  arriving  at  Helsingfors  or 
Abo,  by  sea,  I  have  myself  occasionally 
left  my  trunk  on  the  quay  for  a  couple  of 
hours  till  the  departure  of  the  next  train, 
meanwhile  taking  a  drive  in  the  country 
around ;  and  although  on  one  occasion  my 
portmanteau  was  not  even  locked,  I  never 
lost  anything.  In  the  country  districts 
the  houses  are  for  the  most  part  unbolted, 
unbarred,  and  unlocked.  More  than  once 
in  my  excursions  I  have  come  up  to  a 
house,  the  occupants  of  which  were  miles 
away  at  the  time,  and  yet  not  a  door  of  it 
was  bolted  or  barred.  Then  again  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  for  a  blooming  girl 
of  seventeen,  or  a  young  married  woman 
to  drive  alone  in  her  cart  a  distance  of 
fifty  or  sixty  miles  through  dense  forests 
and  by  the  shores  of  gloomy  lakes,  con- 
veying the  family's  butter,  cheese,  and 
eggs  to  market,  in  town,  and  then  to  return 
home  alone  with  the  proceeds. 

Finnish  honesty  is  proverbial.  In  trade, 
the  Finns,  as  a  rule,  are  not  only  scrupu- 
lously honest,  they  are  heroicallv,  quixot- 
icallv  80.  A  tradesman  will  tell  you  the 
whole  truth  about  his  wares,  even  when 
he  knows  perfectly  well  that  by  doing  so 
he  loses  a  customer  whom  the  partial 
truth,  a  slight  suppressio  veri^  would  have 
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secured  him.  **This  seems  exactly  the 
kind  of  apparatus  I  am  looking  for,"  I 
said  to  a  merchant  in  Helsingfors  some 
months  ago,  in  reference  to  an  article  that 
cost  about  £1$,  **and  I  will  buy  it  at  once 
if,  knowing  what  I  want  it  for,  you  can 
honestly  recommend  me  to  take  it."  **  No, 
sir,  1  do  not  recommend  you  to  take  it, 
nor  have  I  anything  in  stock  just  now  that 
would  suit  you.'*  And  I  left  the  shop  and 
purchased  what  I  wanted  elsewhere. 
**  Here's  your  fare,"  I  said  to  a  peasant  in 
the  interior  who  had  driven  me  for  three 
hours  througb  the  woods  on  hisdroschky, 
handing  him  four  shillings.  "No,  sir, 
that's  double  my  fare,"  he  replied,  return- 
ing me  half  the  money.  And  when  I  told 
him  he  might  keep  it  for  his  honesty,  he 
slightly  nixlded  his  thanks  with  the  dig- 
nity of  one  of  nature's  gentlemen,  from 
which  defiant  pride  and  cringing  obsequi- 
ousness were  equally  absent. 

Tried  by  that  crucial  test,  the  position 
of  women,  Finland  deserves  a  place  among 
the  foremost  nations  of  the  world.  Women 
are  looked  upon  not  as  terrestrial  houris 
created  to  minister  to  man's  pleasures,  but 
as  his  companions,  friends,  fellow-soldiers 
in  the  battle  of  life,  and  they  are  treated 
with  all  the  respect,  and  allowed  all  the 
liberty,  consonant  with  this  view  of  their 
mission.  The  schools,  technical  and 
other,  the  university,  the  government 
offices,  the  railways,  post  and  telegraph 
offices,  are  thrown  open  to  them ;  women 
who  zre/emmes  soUs  possess  and  exercise 
the  right  of  voting  for  members  of  the 
municipal  councils,  and  public  opinion  in 
Finland  is  very  strongly  in  favor  of  ac- 
cording them  a  voice  in  the  election  of 
representatives  to  the  Diet,  and  the  Diet 
itself  is  only  kept  from  giving  effect  to 
the  general  desire  by  the  knowledge  that 
Russia  would  never  tolerate  the  innova- 
tion. The  old  respect  for  woman  which 
inspired  the  laws  of  the  Accadians  of 
Babylon,  and  characterized  the  Finns  of 
pagan  times,  still  manifests  itself  in  the 
conceptions  and  institutions  of  modern 
Finland. 

Humanity  is  an  indispensable  element 
in  all  true  progress,  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  suggest  a  less  fallible  test  of  this 
quality  than  the  manner  in  which  a  coun- 
try treats  its  criminal  classes.  Judged  by 
the  penal  code  still  in  existence  rather 
than  in  force,  and  which  may  be  described 
as  a  disgraceful  relic  of  the  barbarity  of 
the  Dark  Ages,  with  its  maxim  of  an  eye 
for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  Finland 
would,  indeed,  stand  condemned.  But  the 
responsibility  is  by  no  means  hers.     Dur- 
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ing  the  half-century  that  the  Finnish  Diet 
was  prevented  from  assembling  to  legis- 
late for  the  country,  there  was  no  body 
competent  to  amend  the  old  code  or  frame 
a  new  one.  As  soon  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  met  together  in  Hel- 
singfors, a  committee  was  formed  to  draw 
up  a  new  penal  code  in  harmony  with  the 
humane  views  of  the  nation.  A  new  code, 
however,  entailed  the  necessity  of  con* 
struct! ng  new  prisons,  the  cost  of  which 
would  prove  a  very  serious  item  in  the 
national  budget.  The  Diet  unhesitat- 
ingly accorded  the  necessary  sums,  and 
the  members  of  the  late  prison  congress 
who  visited  the  prisons  of  Finland,  know 
that  no  better  institutions  of  the  kind  are 
to  be  found  in  Europe.  That* of  S6rnaas, 
near  Helsingfors,  cost  eight  millions  (Fin- 
nish marks).  I  have  had  a  fair  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  it  work,  and  my  impression 
is  that  in  all  material  respects  it  is  equal 
to  the  famous  model  prison  of  Louvain  in 
Belgium.* 

Meanwhile  the  labors  of  the  committee 
were  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  and  a 
new  penal  code  was  framed  which  has 
much  in  common  with  the  late  Italian 
code.  It  is  less  sentimental,  however, 
based  much  more  on  recognized  principles 
and  less  on  probable  theory.  It  was  ap- 
proved and  signed  by  the  viceroy  of  Fin- 
land, Count  Heyden,  and  the  emperor,  as 
grand  duke,  ordered  it  to  be  published 
and  promulgated,  and  to  come  into  force 
on  the  1st  January  next  year.  Thereupon 
the  ultra-patriotic  press  of  St.  Petersburg 
and  Moscow,  which,  hundreds  of  times 
before,  had  reproached  the  Finns  with  the 
barbarity  of  their  laws,  now  coolly  de- 
clared tnat  they  saw  no  reason  why  Fin- 
land should  not  wait  until  Russia  had 
completed  her  code  —  an  event  which 
may  possibly  take  place  twenty  or  thirty 
years  hence.  They  also  pickea  out  a  few 
paragraphs  of  the  laws  touching  upon 
high  treason,  criticised  and  grossly  misin- 
terpreted them,  and  condemned  them  as 
subversive  of  all  law  and  order.  Their 
attacks  were  so  virulent  and  persever- 
ing that  the  emperor's  advisers,  to  avoid 
being  accused  of  a  lack  of  combative 
patriotism,  obtained  a  ukase,  which  was 
published  a  few  days  ago,  to  the  effect  that 
the   new  Finnish  penal  code  should  not 

*  I  never  experienced  the  sUghtest  difficulty  about 
visiting  Finnish  prisons ;  there  are  no  formalities  to  be 
observed,  no  previous  notice,  no  written  orders.  I 
simply  presented  myself  at  the  gate,  asked  to  see  the 
director,  and  was  at  once  shown  all  over  the  place. 
The  prison  of  SdmiULs  has  at  present  a  most  humane 
and  enlightened  director  in  the  person  of  M.  Leisten,  a 
gentleman  who  mii^ht  be  described  in  Carlyle't  words 
as  possessed  of  an  iron  hand  in  a  velvet  glove. 
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come  iDto  operation  until  it  had  been 
thoroughly  examined  and  amended  by  a 
mixed  commission  of  Russian  and  Finnish 
jurists. 

But  far  more  precious  than  the  most 
humane  penal  code  ever  yet  framed  is  that 
sincere  respect  for  justice  and  fair  play 
which  is  the  most  solid  ground  of  all  so- 
cial institutions;  and  in  this  the  Finns 
are  in  nowise  behind  the  Teutonic  nations. 
The  Russians  are  blessed  or  cursed  with 
a  whole  library  of  hopelessly  contradic- 
tory criminal  and  civil  laws,  not  one  of 
which  has  ever  yet  been  consistently  en- 
forced. In  France  laws  are  tempered  by 
the  code  of  **  honor/'  and  by  juries  who 
conscientiously  acquit  a  notorious  mur- 
derer, an  example  which  certain  organs  of 
new  journalism  would  like  to  see  imitated 
by  English  juries.  In  Finland  law  is  law. 
It  may  be  unjust,  but  until  repealed  it  has 
to  be  observed,  and  is  observed  accord- 
ingly. **  Can  I  have  a  shot  at  an  elk  ?  "  I 
asked  a  Finnish  peasant  who  lived  on  the 
fringe  of  a  forest  well  stocked  with  this 
noble  game.  "No,  sir,  it's  against  the 
law."  "What  is  the  penalty?"  I  asked. 
"Two  hundred  Finnish  marks,"  he  an- 
swered. "  All  right ;  will  you  come  along 
with  me  if  I  aeree  to  pay  the  fine?" 
"No,  1  won't;  it^s  against  the  law,  and  1 
am  not  going  to  break  it." 

Is  cleanliness  a  sign  of  moral  progress? 
If  so,  Finnish  civilization  must  in  truth  be 
of  a  very  refined  kind.  Russians  can 
scarcely  be  accused  of  too  pronounced  a 
partiality  for  Finland,  and  yet  this  is  what 
a  Russian  journalist,  M.  Janshieff,  says 
about  the  cleanliness  of  the  Finns  :  — 

From  morning  till  night  they  are  continually 
washing  and  scrubbing.  I  am  told  that  in  the 
country  districts  there  is  an  official  who  at  a 
stated  hour  every  day  goes  about  from  farm- 
stead to  farmstead  beating  a  drum  and  seeing 
that  the  pigs  are  washed.  This  statement  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  verifying,  but  what  I 
did  see  and  can  bear  witness  to  is  that  every 
day,  without  exception,  the  floors,  stairs,  and 
window-sills  were  washed,  and  the  tea  and 
dinner  service  washed  with  soap.  And  as  for 
the  quandty  of  water  used  by  a  Finn  to  wash 
his  smf  ul  body,  it  surpasses  the  bounds  of  the 
credible.* 

Another  fair  test  of  a  people's  moral 
advancement  is  the  greater  or  less  purity 
and  simplicity  of  their  religious  concep- 
tions. Hossuet  once  maliciously  said  of 
Malebranche,  who  suffered  from  a  phys- 
ical defect  that  was  painfully  visible,  that 
he  was  called  to  the  priesthood  alike  by 

*  Cf.  Rutiian  yourmU{ol  MoscowX  a  3rd  October, 
1888. 


nature  and  by  grace.  It  may,  without  any 
malice,  be  asserted  of  the  Finns  that  they 
were  predestined  to  become  members  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  by  their  character 
and  natural  surroundings.  Their  concep- 
tion of  life  is  that  of  most  northern 
peoples,  who  regard  it  as  an  unceasing 
struggle.  They  are  perpetually  at  war 
with  the  elements,  and  are  as  frequently 
vanquished  as  victors.  Their  powers  of 
endurance  are  taxed  to  the  utmost,  their 
combative  energy  continually  called  into 
play,  their  self-reliance  developed  to  its 
furthest  limits.  "  He  who  Endures,  wins 
everything,"  is  a  popular  Finnish  proverb. 
And  the  end  of  all  this  silent  suffering 
and  self-sacrifice  is  but  the  preservation  of 
life  and  strength  to  go  on  toiling,  creating, 
endurine.  This  is  the  soil  that  produced 
a  truly  lofty  conception  of  duty,  the  idea 
of  life  as  a  perpetual  warfare,  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  obligation  of  living  for 
others.  The  climate  of  Finland  is  de- 
structive of  all  species  of  the  human  but- 
terfly and  parasite.  "  Better  die  than 
beg  "  —  "  The  lazy  man  dies  ci  cold  "  — 
are  some  of  the  proverbial  sayings  that 
embody  this  truth.  The  Finns,  like  the 
Old  English,  take  even  their  pleasures 
sadly.  Their  very  songs  tell  their  un- 
written story  as  plainly  as  the  rustling 
leaves  of  the  forest  proclaimed  that  of 
King  Midas.  In  vain  one  listens  for  the 
light,  gay,  ephemeral  melodies  of  the 
sunny  south  floating  on  the  balmy  breeze, 
—  fit  accompaniment  to  the  humming  of 
bees,  the  warbling  of  birds,  and  the  lulling 
rustle  of  silken  leaves.  The  national  mu* 
sical  instrument  —  the  kdnUla  —  is  too 
heavy  to  accompany  such  gay  trifles. 
The  origin  of  this  instrument  is  described 
in  an  ancient  song  as  follows :  — 

Hollow  falsehood  they  speak  who  claim 
That  of  Wainamoinen's  moulding 
Finland's  music  —  the  kintela — came ; 
That  at  first  from  a  fish's  spine, 
Fast  in  his  hands  the  jawbones  holding. 
Laid  he  its  length  and  line.* 

Sorrow  carved  it,  and  carking  care 
Pressed  and  pinioned  its  parts  together, 
Anguish  sharp  did  its  belly  pare. 
Dreary  pain  on  its  back  was  spread. 
Strings  that  span  it  ill-fortunes  tether, 
And  trouble  hath  shaped  its  head. 

*  According  to  another  tradition  the  hero  Wlinl- 
indinen  made  the  kintela  out  of  the  heart  of  a  aolitary 
birch  that  was  deploring  its  sad  lot ;  the  pegs  of  gold 
and  silver  fell  from  the  bill  of  a  cuckoo ;  for  chords  be 
took  the  tresses  of  a  beautiful  maiden  who  was  waiting 
for  her  lover.  When  he  sounded  the  chords  the  music 
was  so  melodious  that  all  the  living  creatures  of  the 
earth,  air,  and  water,  and  the  veiry  spirits  of  those  ele- 
ments came  to  listen ;  and  it  drew  tears  from  every  one 
of  them,  and  first  of  all  from  Wkin&mdinen  himself. 
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Therefore  never  it  can  resound, 

Vibrate  never  with  notes  of  gladness, 

Never  with  thrills  of  ecstasy  bound ; 

Cheer  no  soul  with  its  soul's  escape, 

For  sorrow  hath  made  it  and  chorded  sadness 

Sits  in  its  tuneful  shape.* 

Face  to  face  with  sad,  silent  nature, 
man  grows  silent  and  gloomy  in  turn  and 
loses,  if  he  ever  possessed,  the  sense  that 
would  enable  him  to  eojoy  gay  trifles, 
pomp,  and  show.  Languid  music,  the 
blaze  of  wax  tapers,  and  the  smoke  of  fra- 
grant incense  had  no  hold  oo  the  Finn, 
appealed  to  no  sense  within  him.  His 
religion  is  therefore  severe,  solemn, 
gloomy,  and  mysterious  like  the  nature 
around  him ;  and  is  admirably  symbolized 
in  the  vast,  cold,  sombre  pile  reared  aloft 
in  the  Middle  Ages  when  Finland  was  yet 
Catholic,  and  which  still  stands  as  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Abo. 

But  if  not  poetical  the  religion  of  the 
Finns  is  at  least  natural.  It  admirably 
harmonizes  with  their  character  and  in- 
stincts, and  is  one  of  the  main  influences 
that  mould  their  lives.  And  yet  there  is 
no  trace  of  fanaticism  in  their  composi- 
tion. The  Finns  tolerate  Roman  Cathol- 
icism, Orthodoxy,  Presbyterianism,  and 
Bouddhism,  if  the  members  of  these 
Churches  care  to  come  and  settle  in  the 
country.  Thus  the  Salvation  Army  has 
been  welcomed  with  open  arms,  and  a 
Hallelujah  lass  offers  you  a  copy  of  the 
War  Cry  openly  on  the  streets  of  Hel- 
singfors  or  Wyborg,  a  couple  of  hours' 
journey  from  St.  Petersburg,  where  she 
would  be  thrust  into  prison  and  ignomin- 
iously  expelled  from  the  country.  Tolera- 
tion is,  however,  not  enough  for  the  holy 
Orthodox  Church,  which,  like  Pope  Leo 
XIL,  holds  that  toleration  is  mere  crueltv 
to  those  in  whose  favor  it  is  exercised. 
**  What  I  "  exclaims  the  Chauvinist  press 
of  St,  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  **  the  holy 
religion  of  which  his  sacred  Majesty  is  at 
once  a  member  and  the  head  is  only  tole- 
rated in  beggarly  Finland  1  Here  surelv 
there  must  be  something  radically  wrong  1  '* 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Orthodox  confes- 
sion is  much  better  treated  in  Finland 
than  any  other,  and  is  in  many  respects 

*  The  Fions  are  one  of  the  few  ooo-Aryan  races 
whose  language  is  soft  and  melodious,  whose  idioms 
are  terse  aod  picturesque,  whose  poetry  is  as  true  to 
nature  aa  tbattjl  Homer  or  Firdoosi.  Under  condi« 
tioos  seemingly  very  adverse  to  the  production  of  epic 
poetry,  the  Finns  have  given  the  world  a  collection  of 
remarkable  epic  songs  which  will  stand  the  test  of  time 
as  sooonsfally  as  they  have  passed  through  the  more 
trying  ordeal  of  translation.  Many  of  the  verses  of 
these  songs  are  medallions  marrellously  fashioned  by 
that  intensity  and  sincerity  of  feeling  which  is  essential 
to  the  highest  kinds  of  poetry.  They  frequently  con- 
dense the  history  of  an  epoch  into  a  single  line. 


better  cared  for  than  in  Russia  itself.  la 
the  eastern  provinces  of  the  grand  duchy, 
on  the  borders  of  Russia,  there  are  a 
couple  of  thousand  Finns  who  have  for 
several  generations  professed  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Orthodox  Church.  These 
people  are  compelled  by  force  to  remain 
in  that  Church,  and  the  Finnish  govern- 
ment has  been  obliged  to  threaten  them 
with  the  severest  penalties  of  the  law  if 
they  dared  to  become  Lutherans.  To  save 
appearances  a  statute  was  then  enacted 
forbidding  both  Lutherans  and  Greek 
Catholics  to  change  their  respective 
Churches,  but  the  Russian  patriots,  many 
of  whom,  like  the  late  Count  D.  Tolstoi, 
are  Atheists,  are  now  agitating  for  a  law 
forbidding  only  Greek  Catholics  to  inter- 
pret Christianity  otherwise  than  the  czar, 
and  indirectly  encouraging  the  members 
of  all  other  Churches  to  embrace  Ortho- 
doxy. Then  again,  the  Russian  govern* 
ment  only  pays  a  yearly  salary  to  a  frac- 
tion of  the  entire  number  of  Orthodox 
priests  in  the  empire ;  while  the  govern- 
ment of  Protestant  Finland  is  compelled 
to  support  the  Orthodox  clergy  in  all 
Finnisli  towns  —  **  because,"  explains  the 
official  document,  **  the  number  of  Ortho- 
dox parishioners  is  too  small  to  allow 
them  to  pay  a  clergyman  of  their  own  con- 
fession." And  this,  though  the  Lutheran 
clergy  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves. 
The  Finnish  government  is  also  compelled 
to  provide  at  its  own  expense  Orthodox 
relia;ious  instruction  for  the  Greek  Catho- 
lic Doys  and  girls  who  frequent  Finnish 
schools,  even  though  there  be  but  one  such 
boy  or  girl  in  the  parish  or  district,  and 
the  nearest  Orthodox  pofie  lives  three 
hundred  miles  away.  But  all  this  is  too 
little,  and  the  saints  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  refuse  to  be  comforted.  Sure  of 
unending  bliss  in  Paradise  above,  they  are 
curiously  impatient  for  a  foretaste  of  it  ia 
Finland  here  below. 

There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  in  this 
case,  as  in  most  others,  the  Orthodox 
Church  is  merely  a  stalking-horse  from 
behind  which  deadly  aim  is  being  taken 
against  Finnish  liberties.  The  Roman 
maxim,  Divide  et  impera^  has  also  been 
frequently  applied  of  late,  but  with  very 
pitiful  results.  At  first  an  attempt  was 
made  to  foment  dissensions  between 
the  two  racial  elements  of  the  State  — 
Swedes  and  Finns  —  but  they  both  joined 
hands  and  declared  themselves  Finns  and 
fellow  citizens  competent  to  govern  their 
country  without  any  assistance  from  with- 
out. The  next  move  which  revealed  the 
extraordinary    ignorance    prevailing    in 
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Russia  on  all  matters  connected  with  Fin- 
land, was  an  attempt  to  stir  up  class 
against  class ;  the  Russian  press  shed- 
ding crocodile  tears  over  the  lamentable 
economical  and  political  position  of  the 
downtrodden  Finnish  peasant,  and  broadly 
hinting  that  under  Russian  rule  be  would 
live  in  a  land  overflowing  with  milk  and 
honey.  These  tactics  had  proved  singu- 
larly successful  in  the  Baltic  Provinces  a 
few  years  ago,  when  the  untutored  Letts 
enthusiastically  hailed  the  Russians  as 
their  benefactors,  and  were  impatient  for 
the  reforms  which  would,  it  was. promised, 
include  an  equitable  redistribution  of  land. 
The  **  reforms  '*  have  come  to  pass  since 
then,  and  the  Letts  are  painfully  picking 
up  ideas  on  Russian  good  faith,  and  feel- 
ing like  the  ill-advised  horse  who  invited 
man  to  espouse  his  quarrel.  But  the 
Finnish  peasant  is  shrewd  and  practical, 
and  he  is  very  well  aware  that  he  has  an 
important  share  in  the  government  of  his 
country.  Moreover,  unlike  the  Russian, 
he  never  was  a  serf,  and  has  consequently 
QO  particular  quarrel  with  the  rod  that  was 
never  lifted  up  against  him.*  When, 
therefore,  a  few  weeks  ago  the  semi-offi- 
cial Novoye  Vremya  expressed  the  hope 
and  belief  that  after  all  the  Finnish  peas- 
antry would  be  glad  to  see  Finland  ab- 
sorbed in  Russia,  the  whole  country 
resolved  to  record  its  solemn  protest 
against  any  such  calumny,  and  would  have 
done  so  had  the  government  not  interfered 
to  prevent  it. 

Russia's  grievances  against  Finland  are 
likewise  extremely  trivial  when  not  highly 
ridiculous.  Last  year,  for  instance,  when 
negotiating  the  conversion  of  a  foreign 
loan,  the  Finnish  government  undertook 
to  pay  the  stipulated  rate  of  interest  reg- 
ularly, even  in  time  of  war,  and  irrespec- 
tive of  the  nationality  to  which  the 
bondholders  belonged.  This  promise, 
which  may  possibly  be  judged  ill-advised, 
but  was  certainly  honest,  raised  a  perfect 
storm  of  abuse  in  Russia,  some  organs  of 
the  press  demanding  the  immediate  incor- 
poration of  Finland  in  the  empire,  and 
others  angrily  maintaining  that  it  was  a 

*  The  followinjf  paragraph  taken  from  the  Nav^y§ 
Vremya,  is  Bumciently  characteristic  of  the  terms  of 
equality^  existins  between  all  classes  of  the  Finnish 
population :  *'  The  Finns  are  a  coarse,  stubborn  people, 
who  cannot  brook  superiors.  In  the  army,  lor  in- 
stance, the  lopsided  recruit  marches  o£F  to  his  regiment 
in  bis  huge  boots  reaching  up  to  his  knees,  with  his 
scarf  wound  in  endless  coils  round  his  neck ;  and  when 
he  gets  there  deems  it  his  bounden  duty  to  stretch  out 
his  long,  muscular  paw  to  the  officer  who  receives  him, 
and  is  seriously  ottended  if  the  latter,  happening  to 
have  been  trained  up  in  the  Russian  military  tradi* 
tions,  refuses  to  shake  the  pro£Fered  hand.*'  Qfavoye 
Vrtmya^  and  March,  1890.) 


crime  little  less  heinous  than  high  treason 
to  allow  Finnish  finances  to  be  in  a  more 
flourishing  condition  than  those  of  the 
Orthodox  subjects  of  the  czar.  Another 
time  the  slumbering  indignation  of  the 
patriotic  Slav  is  aroused  by  the  thought 
that  the  Finn  still  prints  the  date  on  his 
railway  tickets  according  to  the  new  style, 
and  stubbornly  refuses  to  give  up  the 
Gregorian  Calendar  and  loiter  behind  the 
age  as  Russia  does. 

I  have  stated  that  Russian  ignorance  of 
Finnish  affairs  is  incredible.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  case  in  point.  The  Novoye 
Vremya,  the  semi-official  organ  of  the 
Russian  government,  which  is  believed  to 
influence  even  imperial  majesty  itself  at 
times,  lately  published  a  most  indignant 
article  on  the  crying  injustice  perpetrated 
for  the  last  eighth-nine  years  by  Finnish 
laws  which  still  impose  enormously  high 
duties  on  Russian  vessels  touching  at 
Finnish  ports,  while  Russia  makes  no  dis- 
tinction whatever  between  Russian  and 
Finnish  vessels.  This  assertion,  which 
might  easily  have  been  verified,  was  in- 
dignantly commented  upon  by  the  entire 
Russian  press ;  and  ^et  it  was  false  —  so 
false,  indeed,  that  it  had  not  even  the 
proverbial  grain  of  truth  to  leaven  it. 
What  is  still  more  curious,  however,  is 
the  circumstance  that  some  months  previ- 
ously a  Russian  specialist  ''conscien- 
tiously "  prepared  and  read  a  learned 
paper  before  the  powerful  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Russian  Navigation,  on 
the  same  theme,  in  which  he  deliber* 
ately  stated  that  Russian  vessels  touching 
at  Finnish  ports  were  compelled  to  pay 
dues  several  hundred  per  cent*  higher 
than  Finnish  vessels.  And  yet  it  is  noto- 
rious—  in  Finland  at  least  —  that  since 
the  2nd  of  May,  1816.  all  Russian  vessels 
that  enter  Finnish  ports  enjoy  exactly  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  as  Finnish  ves- 
sels.* And  yet  the  Novoye  Vremya  has 
never  retracted  its  misleading  statement. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Finns  on 
their  side  show  an  almost  equal  degree 
of  ignorance,  if  not  precisely  of  Russian 
affairs,  at  least  of  the  Russian  character. 
They  feel  that  they  have  right  on  their 
side,  and  are  confident  that  right  triumphs 
in  Russia  as  in  Finland.  Hence  the  calm- 
ness, the  objectivity,  with  which  they 
discuss  the  question  of  their  national 
existence,  the  striking  absence  of  that 
rancor  and  vindictiveness  which,  in  con- 
versation about  Russia,  is  common  to  the 
Pole,  the   Baltic,  German,  and  even  the 

*  Cf.  Nmtii,  a6ih  February,  1890. 
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orthodox  Little  Russian,  Tiiey  never 
bint  at  shouldering  the  musket  and  dying 
in  the  last  ditch.  The  czar  has  no  more 
loyal  subjects  than  the  Finns,  and  he  has 
more  than  once  acknowledged  this.  True, 
they  do  not  pretend  to  regard  him  as  an 
individual  of  a  superhuman  race,  to  please 
whom  they  are  prepared  to  change  their 
religion,  perjure  their  souls,  and  sell  their 
own  fathers.  1  have  frequently  conversed 
with  Finnish  peasants,  merchants,  sea- 
men, representatives,  journalists,  and  no- 
bles, and  from  none  of  them  have  I  ever 
heard  a  disloyal  word.  "  We  have  reason 
to  be  deeply  grateful  to  Russia,"  one  of 
them  remarked,  **and  we  are  grateful. 
We  might  be  as  happy  under  her  wing  in 
the  future  as  we  have  been  in  the  recent 
past.  All  we  need  is  the  continuation  of 
peace  and  liberty,  which  have  inflicted  no 
injury  on  Russia  and  have  conferred  ines- 
timable benefits  upon  us.'* 

And  thus  Finland,  in  the  person  of  its 
prominent  citizens,  men  like  Senator 
Mechelin,  Professor  Donner,  Dr.  Lille, 
are  putting  forth  all  their  erudition  and 
their  logic,  and  triumphing  over  the  Pan- 
Russian  party  all  along  the  line,  little 
dreaming  that  they  are  but  rehearsing  the 
part  of  the  lamb  in  the  fable,  who  likewise 
triumphed  over  the  wolf  —  in  argument. 
The  truth  is  that  Finland  has  been  fed 
like  one  of  the  victims  of  the  Mexican 
god  Tezcutlipoca,  and  the  time  is  drawing 
near  for  the  consummation  of  the  sacrifice. 
All  true  friends  of  Russia  will  regret  that 
it  is  taking  place  by  order  of  the  emperor, 
who,  eight  years  before,  took  God  to  wit- 
ness that  he  would  treat  the  Finns  as  a 
free  nation,  and  govern  them  in  conform- 
ity with  their  constitution,  and  whose 
sweet,  insinuating  voice  is  still  audible, 
inviting  the  Bulgarians  to  imitate  the 
Finns,  and  trust  themselves  and  their 
country  to  the  disinterested  love  of  Russia 
and  the  honor  bright  of  her  czar. 

In  this  country  there  are  hundreds  of 
politicians  —  mostly  Liberals  —  whose  un- 
reasoning optimism  may  still  prompt  them 
to  ask  what  real  harm  would  accrue  to 
Finland  if  it  were  transformed  into  a  Rus- 
sian province.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
answer  that  question,  but  the  reply  has 
frequently  been  given  by  liberal-minded 
Russians,  who  unanimously  condemn  the 

f)resent  policy  of  their  government  in  Fin- 
and.  Those  who  are  even  superficially 
acquainted  with  the  present  economical 
state  of  Russia  will  readily  understand  all 
that  is  implied  in  the  words, "  incorporated 
in  the  empire.'*  For  those  who  are  not,  the 
following  brief  summing  up,  taken  from  a 


recent  number  of  one  of  the  best-informed 
and  most  patriotic  organs  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, may  possibly  prove  helpful :  — 

The  most  respected  students  of  Russian 
life  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  so  far  from 
the  people  becoming,  as  ii  West  European 
countries,   better  fed,  better  housed,  better 
instructed,  and  more  civilized  year  by  year,  it 
is  painfully  evident  that    the  unmistakable 
process  of  decomposition  has  set  in  among  the 
Russian  peasantry,  the  drying  up  of  the  ma- 
terial and  moral  sap,  the  process  of  demoral- 
ization. .  .  .  Neither  in  Europe  nor  in  any 
civilized  country  of  the  whole  world  is  there 
a  people  to  be  found  poorer  than  the  Russian 
people,  more  grossly  ignorant  than  the  Rus- 
sian people,   who  dwell  in  more  primitive 
dwellings  than  the  Russian  people,  or  who 
till  the  ground  with  more  primitive  imple- 
ments.    Even  such  pagan  countries  as  China 
and  Japan,  with  their  well-informed  inhabi- 
tants and  high  standard  of  agriculture,  have 
far  outstripped  our  Russian  people.  .  .  .  Our 
peasant,  with  his  plough  and  wooden  harrow, 
that  seem  to  have  been  handed  down  from  the 
Age  of  Bronze,  and  with  his  benighted  igno- 
rance and  carelessness,  loses  three-fourths  of 
the  possible  harvest.  .  .  .  Among  the  peas- 
ants epidemic  diseases  are  continually  raging 
to  such  an  extent  that  competent  medical  au- 
thorities declare  that  they  carry  off  as  many 
lives  yearly  as  if  cholera  were  perpetually  in 
our  midst.    The  terrific  mortality  among  chil- 
dren is  accounted  for  by  the  custom  of  giving 
infants  sour  black  bread  wrapped  up  in  a  rag 
to  suck — a  barbarity  not  practised  even  by 
the  non-Russian  tribes  on  the  Volga.    The 
astounding    lack   of   elementary  civilization 
among  the  people  manifests    itself   in    the 
frightful  spread  of  drunkenness  and  syphilis. 
It  is  notorious  that  these  two  scourges  were 
the  main  causes  of  the  degeneration  of  Austra- 
lian and  other  savages.     In  Russia  among 
our  own  people,  painful  though  it  be  to  make 
the  admission,  something  extremely  sugges- 
tive of  this  process  is  now  taking  place.     We 
will  say  nothing  of  drunkenness,  in  which, 
to  use  an  expression  of  Dostoieffsky*s,  our 
people  **is    rotting  awav."    Things    much 
more  horrible  still  may  oe  in  store  for  our 
people  from   syphilis.     Spread    throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Russia,  it  has  in 
many  pi  aces  infected  the  whole  population.    Dr. 
Maslovsky,  for  instance,  writes  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  Tamboff :  **  In  some  places  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  or  nearly  every  one, 
is  infected,  and  it  is  impossible  to  prevent 
this  spread  of  syphilis  by  any  conceivable 
measures."    How  can  you  cure  a  disease  so 
catching  when  all  the  members  of  the  peasant 
family  eat  out  of  one  platter,  sleep  in  one  bed, 
and  when  the  same  coat  and  the  same  felt 
boots  pass  from  one  member  of  the  family  to 
another  ?    The  zemsky  doctors  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Kursk,  at  the  Fourth  Medical  Con- 
gress,   resolved     that — "recognizing     the 
fruitlessness  of  the  efforts  made  to  stay  the 
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spread  of  syphilis,  the  governmental  zemstvo 
be  requested  to  release  all  zemsky  doctors 
from  the  obligation  of  making  any."  .  .  . 
From  the  effects  of  drunkenness,  insufficient 
nourishment,  heavy  work  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  strength,  and  disease,  even  the  phys- 
ical type  of  the  Russian  peasant  is  obviously 
degenerating.  More  than  ten  years  ago  Pro- 
fessor Janson,  in  his  "Comparative  Statis- 
tics,** called  attention  to  the  lamentable  fact 
that  the  great  Russian  race  was  degenerating, 
even  if  compared  with  the  non-Russian  tribes 
of  the  empire.  And  thus  the  erstwhile  pow- 
erful, gifted  branch  of  Slavonic  colonizers, 
the  founders  of  a  mighty  empire,  are  degen- 
erating into  a  weak,  effete  race  of  beings,  de- 
void even  of  the  capacity  for  progress.* 

And  this  is  the  race  with  which  the 
czar  declares  it  desirable  that  Finland 
should  be  joined  in  closer  union. 

E.  B.  Lanin. 

*  NitUlya  (The  Week),  Qth  November,  1890. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
MADELEINE'S  STORY. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Dear  Joyce,  —  I  don't  in  the  least  mind 
doing  what  you  ask.  How  could  I  think 
it  anything  but  nice  of  you  to  want  to 
know  why  I  was  rather  unhappy  the  other 
day,  and  to  hear  more  about  Gladys,  my 
only  near  relation  in  the  world,  and  be 
told  the  story  of  my  life  before  I  came  to 
Wemyss?  Do  you  know,  I  sometimes 
forget,  in  a  sort  of  a  way,  everything  until 
the  beginning  of  my  time  at  Wemyss.  It 
feels  to  me  now  as  if  I  never  was  quite 
alive  till  I  came  here.  My  real  life  dates 
from  the  time  you  found  me  out,  and  1 
began  to  know  you.  Think  of  this,  it  is 
not  quite  two  years  since  we  got  to  be 
friends. 

Do  you  remember  the  morning  you 
waited  for  me  to  come  out  from  my  draw- 
ing-class and  asked  me  to  walk  with  you  ? 
I  did  feel  flattered,  Joyce.  I  had  always 
fancied  you  looked  down  upon  me  before 
that,  and  no  wonder.  I  am  so  ignorant 
beside  you.  1  have  often  resolved  that  I 
would  not  look  on  any  long  way,  so  I 
won't;  but  it  is  not  long  to  look  on  five 
days,  when  you  will  come  back,  and  we 
shall  begin  to  carry  out  our  plan  of  living 
together. 

I  think  it  is  just  a  perfect  life  —  work- 
incr  and  living  with  a  friend  (I  put  loving 
before  working,  really,  you  know).  Now 
I  will  tell  you  all  —  it  will  be  rather  dread- 
ful, I  begin  to  think.  There  are  just  five 
evenings  until  you  come  on  which  1  can 


write  for  you,  and  the  first  of  the  five  I 
dedicate  to 

THE  CHILD. 

She  stands  out  the  most  clearly  before 
me  in  the  first  gleams  of  my  memory.  I 
was  a  child  myself  at  the  time  in  which  I 
am  thinking  of  her,  and  Gladys  was  a 
child,  and  there  was  Wynne,  our  little  half 
brother  ;  but  amongst  us  all  Theodora  was 
the  child  — our  little  Thee  we  called  her; 
and  surely  there  never  was  such  a  real 
child  as  Theodora.  1  was  the  eldest,  then 
a  year  after  me  came  beautiful  Gladys,  and 
two  years  after  Gladys  Theodora,  and 
three  years  after  Theodora  Wynne. 

I  was  always  a  dreamer,  and  I  don't 
think  I  felt  anything  very  much,  for  I  was 
divided  between  two  fives,  the  one  I 
shared  with  Gladys  and  Thee,  and  another 
that  I  lived  quite  by  myself  a  little  way  up 
in  the  air.  In  the  air-life  I  never  was 
myself,  the  elder  sister  of  Gladys,  the 
adored  Madeleine  of  little  Thee;  I  was 
somebody  quite  apart  and  very  different, 
grown-up  always.  At  one  time  a  "high- 
born maiden,"  such  as  I  had  read  about 
in  story-books  and  poetry,  dazzlingly  beau- 
tiful, with  a  crowd  of  lovers  at  her  feet; 
at  another,  a  queen  controlling  her  people 
with  a  glance,  bowed  down  to  by  warriors 
and  statesmen,  and  strange,  fantastic 
scraps  of  personalities  put  together  by  my 
crude  imagination.  But  Gladys  was  the 
really  beautiful  one  of  us  two,  and  Gladys 
dreamed  no  dreams  about  queens  or  lov- 
ers. She  found  scraps  of  ribbon,  and 
gathered  the  roses  in  their  bloom  to  fasten 
in  her  hair,  and  somebody  was  sure  to 
give  her  beads  or  corals  to  clasp  round 
her  throat  when  we  went  to  a  Christmas 
gathering,  or  when  mother  had  her  sum- 
mer parties  on  the  lawn,  and  Theodora 
danced  with  joy  at  the  sight  of  Gladys's 
clear,  sweet  beauty.  Sometimes  my  two 
consciousnesses  would  get  entangled  when 
I  looked  at  my  beautiful  sister,  and  a  pang 
of  jealousy  shot  through  me  as  I  realized 
my  actual  insignificance  beside  her,  com- 
pared with  my  imagined  solitary  greatness* 
Sometimes  it  would  be  the  pride  in  moth- 
er's eyes,  as  she  looked  at  Gladys,  which 
sent  that  arrow  through  the  networks  of 
my  real  and  my  ideal  world,  and  flooded 
their  meeting-point  with  the  poisoned 
drop.  Nothing  could  poison  Theodora's 
joy,  for  that  was  born  of  love  always. 

If  I  felt  very  little,  Thee  felt  very  much. 
What  perfect,  graceful  ways  she  had, 
without  a  scrap  of  beauty  1  We  did  not 
know  whether  she  was  pretty  or  not ;  we 
only  saw  that  her  eyes  glistened  with  fun, 
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or  looked  up  at  us  with  utter  love  and 
pride.  We  liked  her  dai  nty,  dancing  steps, 
and  her  almost  ecstatic  playfulness  —  not 
that  she  ever  originated  any  game  —  she 
and  Gladys  said  I  was  the  inventor.  They 
used  to  come  and  pull  me  down  by  main 
force  from  mid-air,  and  then  I  took  the 
lead,  as  the  elder  sister  naturally  does 
take  it;  but  Thee  was  the  joyfulness  of 
every  jov,  the  heart  of  all  our  childish 
life. 

**  Oh,  don't  go  yet,  Madeleine,"  she  used 
to  plead,  when,  the  game  half  over,  I  was 
tiring  of  it  already  and  slipping  back  into 
cloud-land.  Thee  could  feel  me  going 
long  before  Gladys  knew.  Gladys  never 
knew  anything  all  her  life  but  what  she 
saw  with  her  actual  eyes.  **  Madeleine, 
Madeleine,  oh,  stay !  "  Theodora  used  to 
plead  with  me. 

I  would  not  stay,  I  remember,  one  hot 
autumn  morning,  although  we  were  only 
just  beginning  the  game,  that  might  have 
lasted  for  hours,  of  storming  the  castle  of 
the  tool-bouse,  I  defending,  and  Gladys 
and  Theodora  leading  the  attack,  rushing 
round  and  round  in  the  long,  tangled  grass 
and  clustering  shrubs.  This  was  Theo- 
dora's favorite  game ;  how  had  I  the  heart 
to  disappoint  her  of  it?  I  think,  but  I 
am  not  sure,  that  we  never  got  any  further 
in  that  particular  game  again  ;  something 
always  prevented  its  being  finished.  On 
that  morning  it  might  have  been  played  to 
the  very  end  but  tor  my  moment's  whim. 
I  can  feel  that  moment  through  again 
now,  and  the  inward  blowing  aside  of  pur- 
pose, just  as  it  came  to  pass  in  me.  I 
happened  to  look  up  for  a  moment  as  I 
was  waiting  for  the  onslaught  of  my  foes, 
and  I  saw  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  move 
across  a  field  of  corn.  The  play  ended  for 
me  in  that  instant ;  it  felt  as  if  something 
spoke  to  me  from  outside  —  a  new  voice 
that  I  must  go  after. 

Did  I  say  it  was  a  moment's  whim  ?  So 
it  was  as  I  stood  towards  Gladys  and 
Theodora;  but  in  myself  it  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  life,  and  since  then  my 
dreams^ some  of  them  at  least — have 
been  different. 

Since  that  time  I  have  often  lived  a  life 
apart  from  myself;  it  was  like  striking  out 
a  fresh  root,  as  creeping  plants  strike  out 
from  the  parent  stem. 

"  You're  not  playing,  Madeleine."  It 
was  Theo's  voice  that  brought  me  back. 

**  Nonsense,  Thee  I  how  can  anybody 
play  on  such  a  hot  morning  ?  Look  here ; 
we  won't  play  at  castles  at  allto-dav.  I'm 
going  to  get  a  book  and  read  under  the 
walnut-tree  ;  we'll  all  read." 


«  Oh  J " 

**  We  can  play  at  castles  any  other  time, 
Theo."  So  I  said,  but  Thee  seemed  to 
feel  bow  things  were  going  to  be. 

I  wish  I  could  forget  the  sound  of  her 
voice  when  she  exclaimed,  "  O,  Made- 
leine ! "  and  the  down  look  of  the  white 
little  face.  Gladys  said  everything  was  a 
bore  ;  and  she  went  away  by  herself  some- 
where, and  I  took  my  book  quite  content- 
edly, and  stretched  myself  under  the 
delightful  shade  and  read  "The  Swan's 
Nest  among  the  Reeds." 

Thee  hung  about  for  a  litde  time  and 
kicked  the  clinging  plants,  and  pulled 
leaves  to  pieces,  and  all  at  once  when  I 
looked  up,  I  missed  her,  and  so  plunged 
into  the  reeds  with  Ellie,  free  at  last  from 
any  teasing  link  with  my  home-life. 
Twice  afterwards  I  thought  that  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  Theodora's  pinafore  amongst 
the  shrubs  which  lay  between  me  and 
the  house.  I  thought  I  saw  her  go 
and  come,  but  there  was  no  impression  of 
her  on  my  mind,  and  I  really  knew  nothing 
until  the  sight  of  Gladys  burst  upon  me. 
She  came  leisurely  along  the  path  from 
the  back  garden  that  led  to  the  kitchen, 
and  she  came  from  the  kitchen,  I 
soon  saw,  for  she  had  a  large  basket 
on  her  arm,  which  seemed  to  weigh  heavily 
on  her.  She  tugged  it  along  with  a  will, 
however;  and  she  looked  very  merry 
when  she  set  it  down  at  my  feet  with  a 
great  thud  and  an  exclamation  of  satis- 
faction. 

"  Now  then,  wake  up.  Mad,  child ! " 
cried  Gladys,  in  that  matter-of-fact  tone  of 
hers  that  always  did  wake  me  up  thor- 
oughly. 

Ellie  and  her  swan's  nest  were  thrown 
face  downwards  into  the  grass,  and  I  be- 
gan to  watch  Gladys  eagerly.  She  did  not 
want  me  to  help  her,  and  I  liked  best  to 
watch.  First  she  took  a  white  cloth  out 
of  her  basket,  and  this  she  spread  at  my 
feet,  and  then  came  the  delightful  prepa- 
rations for  a  garden  picnic,  which  was  one 
of  our  summer  holiday  treats.  Gladys  and 
I  became  quite  as  childish  as  Theodora 
on  these  occasions.  I  can  speak  for  my- 
self that  I  was  greedy  about  nice  things 
to  eat  —  greedy,  but  not  fanciful;  Gladys 
was  fanciful  more  than  greedy ;  and  Thee 
was  anything  and  everything  that  we 
were. 

'*  Mother  knows,  of  course,"  Gladys  ex- 
plained, looking  up  at  me,  whilst  she  piled 
cakes  and  fruit  upon  our  doll's  plates. 
**  Mother  knows,  and,  Madeleine,  she  says 
we're  not  to  come  into  the  house  at  all 
the  whole  afternoon,  if  we  can  amuse  our- 
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selves  out  of  doors.  She  didn't  say  why, 
Madeleine.  What  can  the  reason  be,  cfo 
you  think?" 

**  Oh,  mother  has  got  letters  to  write,  or 
Wynne's  asleep,  or  somebody  has  a  head- 
ache or  something.  What  can  it  matter, 
Gladys?"  I  answered.  Nothing  ever  did 
matter  much  to  me  that  concerned  other 
people.    **  Let  us  begin.    Shall  we  ?  " 

**  Come  along  then.  Mad ;  and  we  can 
put  shares  of  everything  by  Thee's  place, 
so  it  will  be  all  right  whenever  .she  turns 
up." 

This  garden  picnic  stands  out  in  my 
memory  as  the  one  great  feast  of  our  sum- 
mers. 1  enjoyed  it  entirely  without  any 
drawback,  and  so  did  Gladys;  and  the 
little  extra  care  we  took  that  Thee  should 
miss  nothing,  gave  a  happy  sense  all  the 
time  that  there  was  no  selfishness  in  our 
pleasure.  I  always  liked  to  think  well  of 
myself;  it  was  Gladys  who  reallv  cared 
about  Thee  having  her  share.  I  cared 
about  having  cared  for  her. 

We  took  a  long  time  over  the  many 
changes  of  our  merry  meal.  I  made  lots 
of  jokes,  and  told  Gladys  scraps  of  stories, 
and  Gladys  listened  in  her  lazy  fashion, 
never  so  much  absorbed  in  a  tale  as  not 
to  know  which  apricot  was  the  ripest,  or 
to  discriminate  exactly  the  most  tempting 
morsel  of  cake  that  had  fallen  to  her  share. 
I^always  surprised  me  about  Gladys  that 
she  could  perfectly  well  do  two  things  at 
once.  I  think  we  must  have  been  quite 
an  hour  eating  and  talking  when  at  last 
Thee  came  up,  running  in  the  heedless 
way  she  had  if  she  was  brimful  of  some- 
thing she  wanted  to  tell  us.  All  at  once 
the  eager  look  left  her  eyes,  and  the  words 
she  had  been  so  keen  to  speak  remained 
unspoken.  Theodora  had  taken  in  at  a 
glance  the  whole  state  of  the  case  before 
her.    There  bad  been  a   grand   garden 

Cicnic  under  the  walnut-tree,  and  it  had 
een  begun  and  enjoyed  and  finished  with- 
out her. 

''You  have  had  a  feast!"  exclaimed 
Theodora.    "  You've  quiU  finished." 

After  that  we  could  not  persuade  her  to 
eat  a  crumb.  It  was  feasting  with  »jshe 
cared  about.  She  must  always  be  close  to 
us,  sharing  quite  from  the  core  of  anything 
we  did,  to  care  at  all  about  it.  By-and-by 
Gladys  threw  a  handkerchief  over  her  face 
to  keep  the  flies  off,  or  perhaps  to  keep 
out  the  sight  of  Thee's  sulking;  and  I 
was  just  getting  up  to  stroll  away  by  my- 
self somewhere  in  the  sultry  afternoon, 
when  I  noticed  Theo  take  something  out 
of  her  pocket,  and  I  stopped  a  minute  to 
see  what  the  child  had  got.    She  seemed 


anxious  then  to  have  her  little  pleasure, 
whatever  it  was,  all  to  herself,  for  she  said 
nothing  to  me  as  I  stood  watching  her.  I 
saw  that  she  had  a  small  bottle  of  water 
in  her  hand,  which  she  held  up  to  the 
light,  and  there  was  a  little  fish  in  the 
bottle.  One  of  the  sticklebacks  out  of 
the  stream  that  ran  outside  the  garden,  I 
supposed,  and  wondered  how  Thee  had 
caught  the  little  fish,  and  what  she  was 
going  to  do  with  it. 

I  have  often  been  puzzled  since  why  the 
afternoon  which  succeeded  that  garden- 
feast  impressed  itself  so  vividly  on  my 
memory,  for  it  was  an  afternoon  of  do  im- 
pression in  itself,  yet  I  can  recall  almost 
every  moment  of  the  lazy  hours  after  the 
last  sight  1  got  of  Theodora  looking  at 
her  little  fish  and  of  Gladys  propped 
against  the  tree-trunk.  That  day  was,  in 
fact,  a  day  of  sorrowful  import  for  lives 
bound  up  with  the  lives  of  us  children; 
but  I  had  no  cognizance  of  it  then.  I  was 
only  aware,  as  I  have  often  been  since,  of 
a  deadened  consciousness,  an  incapacity 
to  feel  the  pleasure  that  everything  outside 
seemed  to  be  offering  me ;  each  beautiful 
thing  was,  as  it  were,  holding  up  a  cup  of 
delight  that  somehow  I  could  never  take. 
I  grew  discontented  with  myself  and  all 
the  world,  and  it  did  not  improve  my  tem- 
per—  when  at  last  the  beneficent  day  be- 
ing really  over,  sunlight  fading,  fiowers 
closing,  birds  roosting,  and  mother  outside 
the  drawing-room  window  which  opened 
on  to  the  lawn  stood  waiting  for  us  to  run 
to  her  and  say  good-night  —  that  just  then 
I  came  upon  Theodora  and  found  her  in 
trouble  again,  disappointed  and  unhappy 
for  the  third  time  upon  one  of  our  holi- 
days. Gladys  had  been  teasing  her,  and 
there  had  been  a  quarrel,  which  I  could 
have  prevented  if  I  had  been  with  them, 
1  knew;  but  I  repelled  the  thought  of  it 
as  if  it  were  an  injury  to  myself,  and  re- 
lieved my  mind  by  tugging  Theodora 
where  she  lay  under  a  bush  with  her  face 
in  the  grass,  sobs  shaking  her  poor  little 
body.  Gladys  ran  off  to  mother  as  I  came 
up  and  began  to  question  the  child  as  to 
what  had  happened.  Thee  didn't  tell  me 
anything,  only  at  last,  when  I  got  her  up 
from  the  ground,  she  showed  me  the  little 
stickleback  lying  still  and  limp  in  her 
hand,  and  sobbed  out  through  her  tears, 
"  I  (fid  love  mv  little  fish."  So  that  was 
all  —  but  oh,  how  unhappy  it  makes  mt 
to  remember  that  I  lost  all  patience  with 
the  child ! 

Did  ever  any  child  love  a  mother  as 
Theodora  loved  our  mother!  But  love 
was  the  key  that  opened  every  door  in 
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Theodora's  life.  I  form  a  picture  to  my- 
self of  the  motive  force  of  people's  lives. 
I  call  it  the  key  that  opens  the  world. to 
them.  I  know  quite  well  about  myself 
that  curiosity  is  rov  key.  I  only  care  to 
see  and  taste  and  know,  and  so  I  go  on 
and  open  door  after  door,  and  look  in  and 
touch  and  taste  and  handle,  and  I  am  not 
changed  by  the  knowledges.  I  have  got 
them  and  I  lay  them  aside,  and  they  are 
things  to  dally  with  and  keep,  but  they 
remain  outside  my  own  self  all  the  time. 

Gladys  is  different.  What  I  am  going 
to  say  about  her  will  seem  as  if  she  were 
the  more  selfish  of  us  two,  but  it  is  not  so 
-*only  hers  is  a  different  sort  of  selfish- 
ness. Use — or  shall  I  %^y  profit  f  —  is 
the  key  by  which  Gladys  opens  the  store- 
houses of  the  world;  she  has  no  other 
way.  She  takes  what  she  wants,  and  all 
that  she  gets  adds  to  her — yes,  I  think 
I  may  say  adds  to  her — and  not  only  to 
her  possessions.  Theodora's  key  was 
love.  It  was  nothing  to  her  to  know  or 
to  have ;  but  wherever  she  loved  there  she 
knew,  and  what  she  knew  she  did  not 
take  for  herself,  but  gave  herself  to  it,  and 
hers  was  the  self-losing  that  is  absolute 
possession.  '*What  I  think  of,  Made- 
leine," she  said  to  me  once,  looking  up 
from  some  small  childish  labor  she  was 
busy  about,  the  fruits  of  which  she  was 
planning  to  offer  to  our  mother  by-and-by 
—  **what  I  think  about,  Madeleine,  is 
mother's  face  when  she  sees  it."  Moth- 
er's—  oh  yes;  but  still,  my  little  Thee,  it 
\syour  face  I  picture  now,  and  I  thrill  yet 
with  that  darting  glance  which  pierced 
me  through  as  you  looked  up  and  spoke. 
And  mother  never  made  an  especial  pet 
of  the  child. 

I  used  to  notice  sometimes  that  the 
little  one  slipped  between  the  favored 
places  in  our  family.  I  was  the  eldest, 
Gladys  was  the  beautiful  one,  our  half- 
brother  Wvnne  was  the  youngest  and 
above  us  all,  the  son ;  Theodora  was  not 
anywhere  in  particular,  and  she  wasn't 
clever  or  pretty,  only  a  slipperv,  freaky 
little  creature,  without  any  marked  indi- 
viduality. What  was  Theodora,  after  all  ? 
The  one  of  us  that  could  love  the  most. 
She  loved  our  mother  so  much  that  she 
never  missed  anything  from  her,  or  no- 
ticed when  she  appeared  to  have  been 
forgotten.  Not  even  on  one  of  her  birth- 
days, when  nobody  had  thought  of  getting 
her  a  present ;  but  at  last  an  orange  was 
found,  the  only  one  in  the  house  that  day. 
Then  what  fun  she  made  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  family  gift,  and  how  earnestly 
she  insisted  upon  sharing  it  with  us  all ! 


Theodora's  birthday  came  in  the  winter. 
Nature  is  niggardly  in  the  cold  season; 
she  does  not  dower  winter  children  as  she 
does  those  who  come  with  the  fair  tints 
and  scents  of  summer.  Our  Gladys,  for 
example,  was  a  pink  June  rose,  I  was  a 
dream-child  of  spring  promise,  Wynne 
first  saw  the  light  in  the  rich  autumn  sea- 
son of  fruits  and  corn  and  floods  of  golden 
glory.  But  for  Theodora's  day  not  a 
fiower  could  have  been  found  or  a  green 
leaf.  She  was  a  December  baby.  There 
was  Christmas  for  her  month,  and  my 
tenderest  recollection  of  her  comes  from 
the  last  Christmas  eve  that  we  children 
spent  all  together. 

We  used  to  keep  Christmas  eve  in  a 
way  peculiar  to  ourselves.  After  a  very 
moderate  amount  of  games  and  snap- 
dragon in  the  drawing-room  we  said  good- 
night, and  crept  willingly  enough  up-stairs 
to  bed.  But  this  was  only  the  beginning 
of  a  night  of  revel,  for  though  we  un- 
dressed and  lay  down,  and  even  snuggled 
under  the  bed-clothes,  and  assumed  every 
appearance  of  settling  for  a  night's  rest, 
we  were  far  too  conscious  of  coming  fun 
to  hail  sleep  from  a  long  way  off.  We 
kept  quiet  though,  with  one  eye  at  least 
shut,  and  were  skilful  in  giving  ourselves 
the  impression  that  we  were  not  seeing 
what  happened  regularly  every  year  at 
about  eleven  o'cIock  on  Christmas  eve. 
The  bedroom  door  opened  softly  (Gladys 
and  Thee  and  I  shared  a  large  bedroom 
between  us)  —  the  door  opened,  and 
mother  came  in  on  tiptoe  with  a  large 
basket  on  her  arm.  She  held  a  bedroom 
lamp  in  one  hand,  crimson-shaded,  and 
the  glow  from  it  tinted  her  face  with  warm 
rose-color.  She  walked  along,  not  on 
tiptoe  any  longer,  as  she  trod  over  the 
thick  carpet  at  our  bedsides.  Then  the 
lamp  was  laid  down,  and  the  basket  was 
opened,  and  in  every  child's  stocking 
(each  of  us  had  hung  a  stocking  at  the 
foot  of  her  bed)  were  crammed  the  Christ* 
mas  gifts.  Then  the  mother  passed  out 
again  softly,  as  she  had  come  in.  The 
head  of  Gladys  was  the  first  to  lift  itself 
from  the  pillow  after  the  closing  of  the 
door;  Gladys  looked  up  and  round  the 
room.  Then  a  jet  of  fiame  would  leap 
from  the  fire,  and  there  was  a  rustling 
and  a  titter,  and  sounds  of  smothered 
glee  from  Theodora's  crib  in  the  far  cor- 
ner, and  a  noise  of  leaping  from  the  bed 
and  of  a  stocking  being  dragged  clattering 
along  the  fioor.  In  a  few  minutes  we 
were  all  three  dressed  as  for  the  day,  sit* 
ting  round  the  fire  strewing  our  treasures 
about  us  on  the  fioor.  feasting  upon  choc- 
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CHAPTER  II. 
MOTHER. 


Gladys  and  I  have  often  said  to  one 
another  that  we  know  all  about  being 
mothers  without  experience  of  our  own. 
Our  mother  showed  us  everything.  I 
don't  remember  that  she  ever  said  a  word 
about  what  mothers  feel,  or  what  mothers 
should  do,  but  she  was  just  mother.  It  is 
difficult  to  think  of  her  in  any  other  rela- 
tion, though  there  was  another  aspect  of 
her  which  forced  itself  upon  us  at  the  last. 
But  now  I  am  going  back  to  the  begin- 
ning, to  my  very  first  recollections  of  her, 
and  calling  up  pictures  that  glow  and 
breathe  and  are  alive  in  mind  and  heart. 

** Isn't  mother  beautiful?"  Gladys  put 
the  feeling  into  words.  It  was  on  one 
glorious  summer  morning,  a  day  such  as 
comes  not  oftener  than  a  few  times  in 
many  years,  when  every  curtain  seems 
undrawn  between  earth  and  heaven  —  a 
marriage-day  of  sunlight  on  earth  and  joy 
unveiling  itself  from  the  inner  sphere. 
Gladys  and  I,  running  in  from  the  garden 
to  the  break f as t'room,  stopped  in  thedoor- 
wav  for  a  moment.  I  held  Gladys  back 
to  look  at  the  picture  inside.  The  room 
was  bathed  in  light,  but  the  breakfast- 
table  was  drawn  on  one  side  into  an 
alcove  in  the  shade;  there  were  large 
vases  of  roses  on  the  table,  the  scent  from 
them  came  to  us  at  the  open  door.  Mother 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  table  in  the  light 
near  the  open  window,  tall  and  bending  a 
little  over  the  urn ^  her  rippling  auburn 
hair  glowed  like  the  sun.  She  made  me 
think  of  my  favorite  story  of  the  summer 
goddess,  Iduna,  in  her  grove  of  perpetual 
sunshine,  standing  ready  to  receive  the 
heroes  and  feed  them  with  her  apples  of 
youth.  *•  Isn't  mother  beautiful  ?  "  "  O, 
Gladys!  isn't  she,  just?"  and  we  rushed 
upon  her  and  disturbed  the  picture  that 
has  never  faded  from  my  memory. 

Mother  was  beautiful,  and  she  had 
nourished  us  with  her  beauty  all  the  years 
we  had  lived  until  that  morning,  but  we 
never  knew  about  it  until  then,  not  until 
Gladys  gave  words  to  the  unacknowledged 
long  delight.  How  dignified  she  was  too  ! 
and  she  threw  her  regal  robes  about  us 
all.  Ah,  mother  !  since  you  left  us  Gladvs 
and  1  have  had  to  sit  in  the  dust;  like 
little  beggar  children  we  learned  to  wait 
about  for  smiles  and  love,  cast  from  our 
palace  to  the  dunghill  on  one  dreadful 
day.  Mother  knew  our  faults  in  the 
secretest  place  of  her  own  heart,  and  in- 
stinctively we  knew  that  she  knew,  but 
her  words  were  generally,  "  Of  course  my 


children  will  do  what  is  right,"  and  no  one 
approached  us  with  blame.  I  am  not 
going  to  analyze  the  feeling  she  had  about 
us,  far  less  to  criticise  her  plan,  if  indeed 
her  bringing  up  of  us  could  be  said  to 
have  been  the  carrying  out  of  any  plan. 
**  Mother  knows,"  we  acknowledged  in 
everything  that  befell  us ;  that  was  enough 
for  us  then,  and  it  satisfies  me  now.  So 
that  in  what  way  we  might  have  been 
different  under  different  training  I  don't 
care  to  ask  or  wonder.  "Never  regret 
anything,"  I  read  somewhere  or  heard 
somebody  say,  "or  wish  that  at  any  mo- 
ment the  course  of  your  life  had  branched 
off  in  a  different  direction!  there  never 
could  have  been  an  alternative."  Cer- 
tainly I  cannot  wish  our  mother's  course 
ever  to  have  been  blown  aside  by  the 
smallest  breath  of  change.  It  was  an  at- 
mosphere that  she  created  for  us.  It 
seemed  as  if  by  the  force  of  her  will  she 
held  every  influence  in  check  around  us, 
and  left  a  clear  space  for  us  to  live  in  that 
was  absolute  freedom.  We  felt  free  to  be 
ourselves,  whatever  we  were  that  we 
showed.  There  was  no  hurry  in  our  lives ; 
but  that  is  the  common  experience  of 
childhood.  How  long  a  time  there  is  to 
grow  up  in,  how  one  may  dawdle  over 
every  task,  how  careless  we  can  afford  to 
be  of  our  pleasures  !  We  gather  our  flow- 
ers and  throw  them  away.  What  does  it 
matter?  There  will  be  Bowers  and  flow- 
ers to-morrow  and  the  next  day  and  the 
next  and  the  day  after  that,  and  sunshine 
through  summers  that  stretch  so  far  before 
us  they  seem  to  have  no  end.  There  was 
no  hurry,  no  fear,  no  constraint  in  our 
lives,  but  around  us  an  elastic  air  that 
nourished  us,  and  mother's  personality 
above  all,  shining  like  an  unclouded  sua 
in  our  sky,  always  to  turn  to. 

I  cannot  remember  mother's  face  ever 
being  clouded  towards  me,  and  once  only 
to  Gladvs.  It  made  Gladys  unhappy  for 
years  afterwards,  if  she  thought  of  the  one 
night  when  mother  refused  to  kiss  her  ia 
bed.  As  for  our  little  Theodora,  she 
would  have  moped  and  dwindled  in  any 
other  home  than  ours.  But  mother's  face 
could  wear  clouds  towards  other  people. 
I  have  called  her  dignified ;  she  was 
proud.  And  there  was  something  in  her 
which  I  understand  now,  for  the  same  in- 
stinct moves  in  me  now  and  then ;  she 
could  be  almost  fierce  in  her  defence  of 
us  when  any  person  or  event  seemed 
likely  to  invade  the  free  ground  on  which 
she  willed  that  we  should  grow. 

I  recall  with  especial  vividness  one  little 
scene.    In  early  spring  I  was  always  rest- 
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less;  it  is  the  same  with  me  now.  Our 
earth-mother  moves  in  her  sleep  oq  the 
first  soft  day  in  February,  then  turns  and 
sleeps  again ;  and  her  later  sleep  is  the 
dream-sleep  that  comes  before  full  awak- 
ening. On  that  particular  February  day 
which  comes  every  year  without  fail  — 
though  every  one  does  not  notice  it,  I 
observe  —  an  indescribable  longing  takes 
possession  of  those  who  do  notice  it,  and 
who  feel  the  pulse  throb.  The  throb  goes 
through  me,  and  the  feeling  now  takes  up 
into  it  thought  and  hope  and  purpose ;  but 
when  I  was  a  child  it  remained  a  move- 
ment only,  leading  nowhere,  and  only 
making  me  restless,  as  I  said  before. 
When  the  day  fell  on  a  holiday  (half  of 
our  days  were  holidays)  it  was  all  right ; 
when  it  fell  in  school-time,  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  telling  our  daily  governess  that, 
as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  her  coming 
that  morning  was  a  useless  trouble,  as  I 
was  unable  to  sit  still,  or  practise  my 
music  or  learn  a  lesson.  I  generally 
wandered  from  room  to  room,  or  slipped 
out  alone  to  the  river-side,  and  felt  the 
swelling  willow-buds  and  watched  the  life- 
sparkle  of  the  running  water.  If  it  fell  on 
a  Sunday  I  It  did  fall  on  a  Sunday  one 
day  that  I  can  remember.  Every  one  got 
ready  to  go  to  church  just  as  usual.  How 
odd  it  seemed  I  —  for  what  had  the  earth 
or  I  to  do  with  Sundays  and  church-going  ? 
This  was  a  day  of  new  creation ;  how 
could  it  be  one  of  stale  habit  as  well  ? 
When  the  family  were  assembled  in  the 
hall,  mother,  Gladys,  Wynne,  Theodora, 
and  our  stepfather,  in  his  clerical  dress 
and  with  his  precise  air,  came  out  from 
his  study,  it  was  noticed  that  I  was  miss- 
ing. Mother,  by  some  sort  of  instinct  I 
suppose,  knew  what  I  was  feeling,  and 
what  I  intended  not  to  do. 

"Nevermind  Madeleine,"  I  heard  her 
say.   '*  She  isn't  coming  to  church  to^ay." 

*'  Not  coming  to  church  1  Madeleine." 

The  words,  in  my  stepfather's  low, 
measured  tones  reached  me  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  I  stepped  forward  and  faced 
the  group. 

**  Are  you  aware  that  you  keep  us  wait- 
ing, Madeleine,"  my  stepfather  said  coldly, 
**and  that  we  are  all  ready  to  go  to 
church  ?  " 

'*  But  I  am  not  going,"  I  calmly  replied, 
far  too  much  elated  by  my  own  feelings  to . 
mind  what  I  said.  Then  came  reproof  in 
stern  tones ;  but  I  did  not  hear  the  words, 
I  only  felt  my  mother's  quick  and  angry 
answer,  and  saw  her  eyes  flash  defiance  at 
her  husband,  and  knew  that  my  freedom 
was  secured. 


From  moods  of  our  stepfather  which  I 
noted  afterwards,  I  can  believe  that  our 
mother  was  made  to  suffer  through  many 
days  by  any  such  championship  of  us. 
But  of  that  we  saw  nothing  and  thought 
nothing ;  we  got  our  way,  and  mother  filled 
the  place  she  seemed  meant  to  fill  in  the 
world,  that  of  securing  for  us  all  that  we 
particularly  wanted  to  have  or  enjoy.  Yet 
another  aspect  of  her  than  in  her  relation 
to  us  was  forced  upon  us  towards  the 
end,  and  here  I  must  disentangle  my  recol- 
lections in  order  to  trace  how  it  began. 
There  was  a  day  one  autumn,  the  day  of  a 
garden-feast,  the  day  when  Theodora  got 
the  little  fish,  and  loved  it  with  all  her 
heart  for  an  hour  or  so.  It  was  from  that 
day  that  I  used  to  date  a  change  in  moth- 
er; not  that  I  noticed  it  at  the  time,  but 
that  in  looking  back  months  afterwards 
and  comparing  "now"  with  "as  it  used 
to  be  "  I  could  see  that  the  dividing-line 
lay  there.  I  suppose  that  mother  kissed 
us  in  bed  just  as  tenderly  that  night  as 
she  was  wont  to  do,  and  was  as  much  oc- 
cupied as  usual  with  the  pose  of  each  little 
pillow ;  we  could  not  probe  below  the  sur- 
face or  see  the  ache  in  the  heart.  All  that 
had  happened  I  even  now  do  not  know, 
but  that  some  care  was  haunting  mother's 
life  began  to  ooze  out  little  by  little,  and  be- 
came very  plain  to  us  after  Theodora  died. 

"Madeleine,"  Gladys  said  to  me  one 
evening  across  the  schoolroom  tea-table  in 
a  half  aside,  though  there  was  only  Wynne 
to  hear,  and  he  was  quite  absorbed  with 
fruit  and  cream,  "Uncle  Llewellyn  has 
come  back." 

I  remembered  what  Theodora  had  told 
me  on  Christmas  eve,  yet  I  contested  the 
suggestion  vehemently. 

"Impossible!  Gladys,"  I  exclaimed. 
"Mother  had  a  letter  from  Queensland 
yesterday.  Uncle  Llewellyn's  letters  come 
from  Queensland,  you  know." 

"  Did  mother  say  anything  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  she  looked  at  our  father  and 
said,  *  From  Llewellyn.' " 

Gladys  was  staggered  for  a  moment. 
"  Poor  mother  1 "  she  said  by-and-by. 
"There's  something  horrid  happening 
about  Uncle  Llewellyn,  Madeleine,  depend 
upon  it." 

"People  cannot  be  in  two  places  at 
once,"  I  replied,  and  buried  myself  in  my 
story-book  again. 

Reading  and  schoolroom  tea-drinking 
went  on  together,  and  spread  over  long 
periods  of  time  with  us.  What  Gladys  had 
said  sank  into  my  mind,  and  by-and-by 
filled  me  with  a  vague  horror.  Gladys  used 
to  notice  things  and  pick  up  facts,  and  re- 
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Iieve  her  memory  of  these  and  go  her  way. 
In  my  mind  the  little  seeds  of  fact  she 
scattered  grew  up  into  histories,  amongst 
which  my  speculation  wandered  as  one 
might  wander  under  great  forest-trees,  and 
sometimes  I  grew  perplexed  beneath  their 
shadows,  and  fearful  of  the  dangers  they 
suggested.  "  Why  would  it  be  so  dread- 
ful if  Uncle  Llewellyn  had  come  back?" 
I  asked  myself  over  and  over  again,  and 
could  not  nnd  any  answer ;  so  the  question 
persisted  in  asking  itself  in  my  brain  dur- 
ing all  the  little  intervals  of  occupation  or 
amusement,  between  play  and  story  and 
work,  after  putting  down  a  book,  in  run- 
ning up-stairs,  whilst  waiting  about  in  odd 
moments.  Everywhere  I  was  continually 
saying  to  myself  after  that  schoolroom  tea : 
"  Why  would  it  be  so  dreadful  if  Uncle 
Llewellyn  had  come  back?"  varied  with 
another  form  of  the  question :  *'  Why  is  it 
so  dreadful  that  Uncle  Llewellyn  has  come 
back?" 

"  Madeleine ! " 

'*  Gladys,  how  you  have  startled  me !  I 
was  fast  asleep." 

This  was  one  Saturday  night,  after  a 
week  of  these  questionings.  I  had  gone 
to  bed  early,  for  it  had  been  a  dull,  drip- 
ping day.  It  was  summer  by  this  time, 
and  we  were  having  a  wet  summer  after 
our  cold,  windy  spring.  The  long  twilights 
were  dreary  I  thought  that  year.  Those 
were  the  first  long  days  we  had  passed 
without  Theodora,  who  never  used  to  lose 
her  delight  in  long  days,  or  her  zest  for 
the  twilight  hours,  even  on  cold,  damp 
summer  evenings  like  these.  Wandering 
about  in  the  gloaming  she  seemed  like 
some  uncanny  little  sprite  at  times,  calling 
out  to  passers-by  as  she  looked  out  from 
the  granary  window  when  bats  were  flit- 
ting and  shadows  deepening  in  the  corners 
between  the  house  and  the  outbuildings, 
or  bursting  into  ringing  laughter  from 
beneath  the  weeping  elms,  or  from  inside 
thetoolhouse  overgrown  with  creepers,  or 
from  any  other  spidery  hiding-place,  or 
flitting  round  the  thick  tree-trunks  in  the 
shrubbery,  glinting  here  and  there  at  as- 
tonishing distances,  when  even  Gladys 
and  I  were  tired  of  the  day,  and  feelin 
glad  that  bedtime  could  not  be  put  o 
much  longer. 

There  was  oo  sociable  little  sprite  now 
to  startle  us  with  laughter,  or  drag  us 
aeainst  our  will  into  defying  fatigue  and 
sleep.  I  hated  the  old  haunts  that  wet 
summer,  and  Gladys  hadn't  the  heart  to 
get  much  fun  out  of  anything.  Very  often 
she  came  to  bed  before  I  did,  and  grum- 
bled herself  into  forgetfulness. 


*'  Madeleine  1 " 

•*  Well  —  where  have  you  been,  Gladys  ? 
Why,  it's  quite  dark,"  I  exclaimed,  raising 
myself  in  bed;  '*it  must  be  dreadfully 
late." 

*'0f  course  it  is;  ten  o'clock,  getting 
on  to  eleven." 

**  What  have  you  been  about,  then  ?  " 

"  Keep  awake,  child,  do,"  cried  Gladys. 
"  I'm  coming  into  bed  with  you  for  a  talk, 
and  you  must  listen.  There's  a  man  with 
mother  at  the  gate  outside  the  wood ;  it's 
pouring  with  rain,  and  mother  has  been 
standing  there  for  the  last  hour  talking. 
I've  watched  them  from  the  tool-house. 

**  It's  a  shame  of  anybody  to  keep  mother 
out  in  the  rain.  Is  it  the  schoolmaster,  or 
Hinton,  or  —  " 

**  Madeleine !  you're  going  ofiE  again. 
Mother  put  her  arms  round  his  neck  —  I 
saw  her  —  and  he's  as  shabby  as  a  beggar." 

I  was  thoroughly  roused  up  then. 

**  Uncle  Llewellyn,"  burst  from  our  lips 
at  the  same  instant,  and  almost  before  we 
could  take  breath  the  door  of  our  room 
opened,  and  the  sound  of  mother's  gentle 
step  approaching  the  bed  kept  us  quiet 
and  absorbed.  She  had  come  to  kiss  us 
in  our  sleep,  as  she  supposed;  we  knew 
this,  and  lay  silent  with  closed  eyes.  And 
the  cold,  wet  cheeks  she  pressed  against 
our  faces  did  not  make  us  start  or  turn,  as 
would  have  happened  in  real  sleep.  Yet 
our  mother  did  not  notice  this,  we  thought ; 
she  turned  and  left  us,  and  we  heard  her 
talking  softly  to  herself  as  she  went  away. 

What  a  strange  Sunday  the  next  day 
was  1  Our  stepfather  left  the  house  early 
to  do  duty  at  an  outlying  district  church, 
the  service  of  which  he  shared  with  a 
neighboring  rector.  There  was  to  be  no 
service  in  our  little  village  that  morning. 
This  happened  once  every  month.  It  was 
our  mother's  custom  on  these  occasions 
to  attend  to  the  Sunday-^ool  herself, 
and  we  were  often  allowed  to  help  in  our 
fashion  ^-straightening  the  rows  of  baby 
children,  examining  pockets,  frowning 
over  nuts  and  apples,  and  generally  as* 
suming  grown-up  airs.  The  afternoons  of 
these  days  were  very  happy  ones ;  we  had 
mother  all  to  ourselves,  and  we  sat  to* 
gether  in  the  garden  under  the  dear  old 
walnut-tree's  shade;  we  had  our  tea 
brought  out  there  sometimes,  too,  and 
mother  seemed  as  young  as  ourselves;  we 
were  all  children  in  the  happy  days  when 
Theodora  was  with  us.  When  the  click 
of  the  garden  gate,  announcing  the  return 
of  the  rector,  sounded,  we  used  to  spriDg 
up,  we  children,  each  in  her  placei  and 
dash  away  into  the  shrubbery^  or  pick  ap 
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our  books  and  make  for  the  bouse  and  our 
play-room,  anywhere  away  from  the  man 
who  claimed  our  mother  for  his  companion 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.  The  evening  ser- 
vice that  followed  brought  with  it  always 
a  sense  of  peace,  for  the  end  of  such  a  day 
was  like  closing  the  door  upon  a  treasure- 
house  of  sweetnesses  that  had  already 
been  fullv  enjoyed,  and  that  yet  remained 
an  overflowing  store  of  good  things,  to 
feed  upon  if  days  of  famine  should  ever 
come. 

Sunday,  the  9th  of  July,  stands  out  the 
first  of  our  fasting  days.  It  never  seemed 
properly  to  begin,  it  never  really  ended. 
Mother  did  not  come  down  to  breakfast 
untillong  after  Sunday-school  time,  and 
she  said  nothing  about  going  to  school 
when  she  did  come.  Oh,  the  breakfast 
that  Sunday  morning: !  If  we  could  have 
known  it  was  the  last  meal  we  should  ever 
eat  with  mother,  would  Gladys  have 
scolded  because  the  milk  for  the  coffee 
was  burnt?  would  Wynne  have  pushed 
impatiently  away  the  little  dainties  that 
habitually  fell  to  his  share  ?  I  was  moody 
add  preoccupied,  or  seemed  to  be  so 
rather ;  I  could  not  really  have  been,  or 
every  little  detail  of  that  half-hour  would 
not  have  been  pictured  00  my  brain  as  it 
has  been  in  leaden  mosaics.  There  was 
fruit  on  the  table  and  wasps  were  trouble- 
some, and  Gladys  insisted  on  fighting 
them  ofiE  with  a  carving-knife  which  she 
held  continually  in  her  right  hand,  manag- 
ing all  eatables  with  the  other.  She  made 
a  dash  in  the  direction  of  Wynne's  face 
once,  and  nearly  cut  him.  Wynne  flipped 
with  a  knotted  pocket-handkerchief  wher- 
ever a  fly  happened  to  settle  on  the  table- 
cloth. A  butterfly  flew  in  through  the 
open  window,  and  I  roused  myself  to  as- 
sert that  it  was  one  I  had  tamed  in  the 
garden  and  that  it  knew  me.  Wynne 
flipped  it,  and  Gladys  laughed  at  me. 
Mother  was  restless,  and  got  up  for  every 
little  thing  she  wanted,  but  did  not  seem 
to  want  anything  after  she  had  got  it ;  she 
took  no  notice  of  us.  Yes,  it  was  mother 
herself,  after  all,  who  was  not  with  us; 
but  we  should  have  been  clinging  round 
her  with  stringent  love,  we  should  have 
called  to  her.  Mother,  you  must  not  go ; 
you  shall  not  leave  us.  Instead  of  this  we 
all  held  loosely  to  one  another,  ready,  too 
ready,  to  slip  apart. 

Mother  was  the  first  to  leave  the  room ; 
I  followed.  Wynne  and  Gladys  had  begun 
to  quarrel  over  the  puppy ;  Wynne  was  in 
a  tormenting  mood,  ana  Gladys,  who  al- 
ways protected  weak  creatures,  would  not 
let  him  have  his  way  with  the  young  thing. 


The  noise  of  their  dispute  irritated  me.   I 
went  off  and  shut  myself  up  in  a  room 
alone.    The  room  I  went  into  was  on  the 
quiet  side  of  the  house,  and  I  placed  my- 
self near  the  window  that  overlooked  the 
unkempt  little  plantation  which  we  called 
the  Wood.    There  was  silence  amongst 
the  trees  that  morning ;  it  was  a  heavy 
day  and  clouds  hung  low  overhead.    Un- 
derneath this  window  there  was  a  small 
side  door  that    led  into  the  plantation, 
opening  from  a  passage  that  connected 
the  hall-room  and  the  wash-house.     We 
never  went  in  and  out  that  way,  and  the 
door  was  little  used  by  any  one,  excepting 
on  washing  days.   As  1  was  listening  to  the 
silence,  I   heard  this  door  being  pushed 
open  from  the  inside ;  it  grated  against 
the  flagstone,  then  steps  approached  from 
the  path  outside  close  to  the  house ;  some- 
body came  in,  and  the  door  was  closed 
again.    I  could  see  nothing;  but  I  knew 
as  well  as  if  I   had  seen  that  Gladys's 
beggar  had  just  come  into  the  house.   Was 
it  mother  who  let  him  in  ?    And  if  she  did, 
why  did|she  ?    And  was  the  beggar  Uncle 
Llewellyn,  and   was  mother   hiding  him 
from  us  or  from  any  one  ?     I  heard  noth- 
ing more,  and  becoming  tired  of  specula- 
tion, I  fetched  from  the  schoolroom  an  old 
favorite  story*book,  and  settled  myself  for 
a  spell  of  quiet  pleasure.     I  never  stirred 
or  thought  again  of  the  world  I  lived  in 
until  1  finished  the  last  page  of  my  book ; 
then  suddenly   I  began  to  wonder  what 
was  happening  to  the  day.    Surely  it  was 
getting  very  late  ;  but  no  servants  seemed 
to  be  moving  about,  there  was  nothing  to 
show  that  dinner-time  was  coming.   Down 
I  flew,  then,  with  a  sudden  impulse  to  the 
dining-room  to  look  for  everybody.    The 
dining-room  was  empty,  so  was  the  draw- 
ing-room.    I  heard  voices  in  the  servants' 
premises,  and  opening  the  swing-door  that 
led  into  the  kitchen,  1  soon  saw  what  was 
going  on,  with  Wynne  and  Gladys  at  any 
rate.    They  were  cooking  —  Gladys,  with 
red  cheeks,  standing  over  the  fire,  Wynne 
waiting  about  to  fulfil  her  commands. 

**  Why,  what's  up?"  1  cried  as  I  came 
in. 

**  Oh,  Madeleine  I  Martha's  taken  her- 
self off,  just  fancy  I  It's  not  her  Sunday 
out,  you  know  ;  so  Ellen's  gone,  and  Mar- 
tha and  everybody,  and  Wynne  and  I  are 
getting  the  ainner  ready.  Here,  Wynne, 
quick;  you  go  and  lay  the  cloth.  Mad, 
I've  made  such  delicious  soup,  full  of 
sauces,  just  the  sort  mother  likes." 

"  Where  is  mother,  Gladys?" 

**  Don't  know." 

"What's  the  matter,  Wynne?"  I  ex- 
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claimed,  as  Wynne  came  back  into  the 
kitchen  with  the  table-cloth  still  on  his 
arm  and  a  look  of  disappointment  on  his 
face. 

"  Father's  home/'  said  Wynne. 

**  Why,  whatever  o'clock  can  it  be  then  ? 
How  oddly  the  day  has  gone  to  be  sure  I  '* 

"Well,  I  suppose  we  can  have  some 
dinner  all  the  same.  Where  is  he, 
Wynne  ?  " 

**  In  the  hall-room  with  mother,  and 
they  Ve  all  talking  so  loud." 

"^///  Who?" 

*'  Oh,  father  and  mother." 

"  But  you  said  <i//,  Wynne.  Did  you 
see  anybody  else  ?  Did  the  hall-room  door 
open  or  anything,  and  did  you  see  in- 
side?" asked  Gladys,  looking  fixedly  at 
the  child. 

**  Yes ;  it  opened  when  father  went  in," 
replied  Wynne, 

♦♦  Well,  what  did  you  see  ?  " 

*•  I  saw  mother." 

"  Nobody  else  ?  " 

«  Nobody,"  said  Wynne.  But  somehow 
I  felt  sure  he  had  seen  some  other  person 
all  the  same. 

« Go  and  lay  the  cloth,"  said  Gladys, 
and  turned  again  to  the  soup.  Wynne  had 
scarcely  been  gone  a  minute  when  he 
came  back  a  second  time,  and  this  time 
his  eyes  glistened  with  pleased  excite- 
ment. 

''  I  say,"  he  began,  "  there  are  two  men 
outside  the  front  door  — one's  a  police- 
man —  and  they're  trying  to  get  in.  There, 
they've  rung  the  belU    Do  you  hear  ?  " 

I  should  think  we  did  hear.  Such  a 
loud,  decided,  crisis-creating  sort  of  bell- 
pull  it  sounded  to  my  ears,  and  everything 
rushed  into  my  head  at  once  that  I  had 
read  or  imagined  of  sudden  catastrophes. 
Yet  it  only  was  the  door-bell,  and  there 
was  only  Wynne's  word  for  the  fact  of 
there  being  a  policeman  outside,  and  how 
could  he  know? 

*'  Of  course,"  said  Gladys  impressively, 
**  after  you  throw  stones  at  the  post-office 
cat.    I  warned  you  Wynne." 

Before  she  could  look  round  Wynne  was 
gone,  flying  up-stairs  to  his  room  at  the 
furthest  extremitv  of  a  long  passage,  into 
bed  with  all  his  clothes  on,  the  quilt  pulled 
right  over  his  head. 

'*  Baby  t  "  remarked  Gladys,  and  she 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  fright  he  was  hav- 
ing. 

*'  Hush,  Gladys  !  who's  that  going  to  the 
door  to  let  them  in  ?  " 

"  Father." 

Three  sets  of  heavy  steps  sounded  in 
the  ball,  and  the  hall-room  door  closed 
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after  three  persons  who  went  in.  Gladys 
and  I  spoke  in  whispers  then;  we  drew 
close  to  the  kitchen  side  of  the  green 
baize  swinging-door,  and  held  it  open  the 
smallest  degree  with  trembling  fingers.  I 
had  infected  Gladys  with  a  fear  for  which 
I  had  no  name.  There  was  no  loud  talk- 
ing now  in  the  room,  at  least  we  heard 
none.  It  seemed  ages  before  the  next 
thing  happened,  and  the  tension  of  expec- 
tation was  at  full  strain  all  the  time. 

The  hall-room  door  opened  again,  and 
this  time  four  sets  of  men's  steps  sounded 
along  the  hall.  There  was  no  voice  heard, 
no  word  spoken.  The  latch  of  the  front 
door  was  drawn  aside ;  we  just  heard  it ; 
but  in  the  same  instant  almost  our  ears 
were  pierced  by  a  shriek  that  made  our 
hearts  stand  still,  and  there  was  a  sound  of 
fiying  feet  from  the  room  towards  where 
the  men  were  waiting  to  pass  out  of  the 
house.  The  front  door  opened,  the  sound 
of  rain  reached  us  where  we  stood  hidden, 
and  then  came  the  slam  that  told  us  the 
men  were  gone ;  and  after  that  another 
sound,  and  then  awful  stillness.  Gladys 
and  I  could  bear  no  more  ;  we  pushed  out 
into  the  hall.  Mother  lay  stretched  across 
the  stone  pavement  of  the  threshold,  white 
and  with  her  eyes  shut.  Our  stepfather 
stood  looking  down  upon  her  with  a  dark 
face  and  a  helpless  air.  We  rushed  to- 
wards her,  but  he  motioned  us  away,  and 
finally  took  the  body  with  difficulty  in  his 
arms,  staggered  with  it  up-stairs,  and  laid 
the  helpless  form  upon  mother's  bed. 
Then  he  shut  the  door  upon  himself  and 
her. 

••  Oh,  Gladys,  Gladys  1 "  I  cried,  "  what 
shall  we  do  ?    Is  our  mother  dead  ?  " 

We  sat  down  in  the  passage  as  near  to 
her  door  as  we  could  get,  and  listened  for 
any  sounds  that  might  come.  It  began  to 
grow  dusk,  and  we  were  still  there.  At 
length  Wynne  came  creeping  down  the 
passage,  leaving  his  bedroom  door  open. 

"  Are  they  gone  ?  "  he  asked  under  his 
breath. 

We  shook  our  heads,  and  gave  him  do 
answer,  only  I  drew  him  down  to  me,  and 
made  him  lay  his  head  upon  my  lap. 

**Ar€  they  gone,  Mauleleine  ? ''  asked 
Wynne  again. 

"  Be  quiet,  silly,"  Gladys  said.  *«  Made- 
leine, there's  somebody  moving  inside." 

Just  at  that  minute  Wynne  s  bedroom 
door  slammed  in  a  sudden  gust  of  wind. 
It  began  to  rain  heavily,  and  the  drops 
fell  like  little  lumps  of  lead  on  the  sky* 
light.  Our  stepfather  opened  the  door  of 
the  bedroom,  and  found  us  all  sitting  there 
together. 
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**  Go  away  entirely,  children,"  he  said  in 
hisnsaal  formal  voice ;  all  his  self-posses- 
sion seemed  to  have  come  back.  "  Yoar 
mother  is  asleep,  and  she  must  not  be  dis- 
turbed." 

We  made  him  tell  us  again  that  mother 
was  really  asleep  and  nothing  else,  and 
then  we  consented  to  do  as  he  told  us. 
We  left  his  and  mother's  part  of  the 
house,  and  went  down  the  long  passage  to 
our  own.  Wynne  clung  to  me.  There 
had  been  a  flash  of  lightning  whilst  we 
were  talking  outside  mother's  door,  and 
Wynne  could  never  bear  to  be  alone  in  a 
thunderstorm.  He  enticed  me  to  come 
into  his  room  and  stay  with  him  until  he 
should  be  asleep.  How  long  a  time  I 
spent  trying  to  soothe  his  fears  I  do  not 
know,  or  which  of  us  fell  asleep  first ;  but 
I  know  that  when  something  awoke  me  I 
was  lying  outside  Wynne's  bed,  and  that 
he  was  sleeping.  I  had  never  undressed, 
and  it  was  daylight.  Was  this  another 
day,  then  ?  All  time  seemed  to  have 
ceased  for  us.  I  was  existing  in  some 
intermediate  state  that  was  neither  death 
nor  life,  in  which  I  was  without  sensation, 
and  where  I  comprehended  nothing.  This 
was  what  I  seemed  aware  of  inwardly  and 
outside  —  for  I  got  up  and  went  to  the 
window,  and  looked  out —  I  met  the  cold 
pallor  of  the  white  dawn. 

Wynne's  bedroom  was  next  to  the  pas- 
sage whose  window  was  overshadowed  by 
a  great  apple-tree,  the  tree  in  which  Theo- 
dora saw  or  fancied  she  saw  a  man's  face 
staring  at  her  on  last  Christmas  eve. 
I  opened  Wynne's  bedroom  door  and 
stepped  outside  and  stood  close  to  the 
window.  On  my  left  hand  was  the  pas- 
sage, on  the  right  a  door  which  led  to  the 
back  stairs,  and  this  door  now  stood  open. 
The  early  apples  on  that  tree,  our  first 
summer  apples,  were  beginning  to  ripen  ; 
they  showed  large  and  shapely  even  in 
that  pale  light  against  the  leaves.  As  I 
looked  I  recalled  an  old  story  mother  used 
to  tell  us  of  her  childhood,  of  certain 
apple-trees  in  the  orchard  near  her  father's 
Welsh  garden;  how  she  and  Llewellyn 
used  to  haunt  these  on  early  autumn 
mornings.  The  very  laugh  came  back  to 
my  recollection  that  Theodora  used  to  give 
at  one  particular  part  of  the  story  —  my 
God!  I  shrank  with  numbing  fear,  for  in 
the  instant  that  I  recalled  it  I  heard  the 
laugh  again,  the  very  same  low,  chuckling 
laugh  of  a  child.  Sweet  mother  I  you 
were  not  a  ghost  then,  no  shadowy,  un- 
touchable creature.  But  oh  I  even  further 
away  -*  lost,  lost,  lost  1  I  had  just  power 
left  to  turn  round  in  order  to  find  out 
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where  the  laugh  came  from,  and  as  I 
turned  I  felt  the  slight  wind  of  some  thing 
or  creature  passing  me  swiftly.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  in  the  passage,  but 
down  the  stairs  when  I  looked  that  way  I 
saw  mother  rapidly  descending.  She  went 
so  quickly  I  could  only  tell  tbac  she  was 
gone.  I  felt  my  lips  grow  white,  my  mouth 
was  parched,  a  cloud  closed  over  me,  I 
slipped  down  on  the  floor  and  became  in- 
sensible. Martha  found  me  there,  Gladys 
told  me  when  I  lay  some  hours  afterwards 
on  my  bed,  turning  from  side  to  side,  try- 
ing to  smother  my  moans. 

**  Everybody  is  looking  for  her  now," 
Gladys  continued.  Gladys  was  dry-eyed  ; 
sheMooked  nerved  and  alert,  excitement 
was  Vitalizing  hen 

"Don't  stay  with  me,  Gladys,  if  you 
can  do  anything,"  I  said,  and  Gladys  left 
me. 

This  was  the  silent  day  of  our  crisis. 
The  house  was  deserted;  nothing  hap- 
pened. When  Gladys  returned  she  knew 
no  more  than  she  had  done  when  she  went 
away ;  there  was  nobody  she  could  ques- 
tion with  the  hope  of  learning  more  than 
we  already  knew.  Towards  night  the 
silent  stage  passed.  I  recall  this  period  in 
its  stages,  terribly  marked.  An  indescrib- 
able sound  of  tumult  reached  me  where  I 
lay ;  the  house  seemed  suddenly  to  be  full 
of  people,  or  rather  it  was  as  if  conflicting 
presences  pervaded  its  atmosphere;  dis- 
may and  trouble  came  in  and  took  posses- 
sion. On  the  other  side  of  the  house  I 
was  aware  at  length  that  the  noise  was 
resolving  itself  into  intelligible  sounds. 
Mother  was  there,  I  felt.  She  was  being 
taken  up-stairs  by  several  people,  of  whom 
our  stepfather  was  one,  and  there  was  a 
doctor  present ;  I  knew  his  voice.  Mother 
was  being  persuaded  up,  led  up,  forced  up ; 
everything  was  being  done  to  her  against 
her  will,  I  was  certain  of  that,  and  1  longed 
to  rush  out  and  protect  her.  Our  mother 
not  to  have  her  own  way !  how  should  she 
bear  it  ?  How  should  we  bear  it  for  her  ? 
She  was  taken  into  her  own  room,  how- 
ever; there  was  no  help  for  it  —  taken 
from  us  who  loved  her  so  —  and  now  they 
would  do  what  they  chose.  She  was  very 
ill,  she  was  changed  and  strange.  I  un- 
derstood so  much ;  but  mother,  oh,  my 
mother  1  was  it  night  that  came  next?  It 
was  darkness,  but  night  means  rest.  I 
thought  that  rest  was  beginning  after  a 
time.  The  doors  ceased  to  open  and  shut, 
the  voices  were  stilled ;  for  a  little  while 
no  footsteps  went  to  and  fro.  Perhaps 
mother  is  asleep,  I  thought ;  perhaps  she 
is  a  little  better.    She  will  sleep  and  get 
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well  again,  and  everything  will  come  right 
with  us.  With  us^  perhaps,  but  what 
about  that  beggar  man?  What  about 
Uncle  Llewellyn  ? 

Whilst  I  was  speculating  in  this  way,  I 
heard  a  rush4ng  sound  in  the  passage  and 
a  window  being  thrown  violently  open,  and 
then  came  shriek  after  shriek  from  some 
one  inside.  What  was  the  voice  calling 
so  passionately?  Was  it  a  name,  or  a 
sentence,  or  only  an  inarticulate  cry  that  I 
heard.  I  raised  myself  to  listen.  Llew- 
ellyn! Llewellyn!  Llewellyn!  over  and 
over  again.  It  was  mother's  agony  I  was 
listening  to.  They  heard  her  too,  and 
came  and  closed  round  her  from  many 
sides,  and  hustled  her  away.  How  could 
they  ?  They  might  have  let  her  cry  her 
fill,  and  break  her  poor  heart  there  before 
the  pitiful  night.  Everything  pitied  her 
that  knew  her.  The  birds  were  wakened 
up  by  the  noise,  and  the  sparrows  in  the 
ivy  twittered  under  the  windows.  The 
branches  of  the  trees  waved  and  moaned, 
and  the  wych-elm  struck  a  pane  close  to 
my  bed.  Beneath  the  wych-elms  used  to 
be  favorite  hiding-places  of  Theodora's. 
I  wondered  did  Theodora  know  about 
mother  now  ? 

There  was  no  more  rest  for  any  one 
that  night,  nor  all  the  next  day,  nor  the 
night  after  that*  This  was  the  stage  of 
tumult,  incessant  going  and  doing,  and 
awful  interludes  of  anguish  that  made  it- 
self supreme  for  the  moment.  Gladys  and 
I  became  accustomed  to  it.  We  went 
about  the  house,  no  one  interfering  with 
us,  and  tried  to  occupy  ourselves  and 
silence  our  questionings.' 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  after 
that  Sunday  —  our  last  day,  or  our  first, 
whichever  we  might  elect  to  call  it  — 
Gladys  and  1  sat  together  in  the  dining- 
room,  or  rather  on  the  threshold  of  the 
wide  French  window,  between  its  open 
panes.  The  gardener  was  changing  the 
greenhouse  plants,  and  a  row  of  fuchsias, 
geraniums,  asters,  and  other  flowers  stood 
on  the  gravel  walk  close  to  the  room. 
The  scent  of  a  double  lilac  petunia  was 
very  powerful  on  my  side  of  the  window ; 
its  fragrance  came  to  me  with  a  sense  of 
luxury  and  ease,  and  I  leaned  back  in  my 
chair  and  shut  my  eyes,  and  enjoyed  the 
warmth  of  the  sunlight  upon  my  eyelids. 
It  was  the  first  sensation  of  rest  I  had  bad 
that  week.  By-and-by  we  heard  the  sound 
of  wheels  along  the  drive ;  a  carriage  drew 
up  before  the  house,  and  the  front  door- 
bell was  rung.  Gladys  left  the  room  to 
find  out  what  was  happening,  but  I  did 
not  open  my  eyes  or  move  until  the  dining- 


room  door  opened  and  some  one  came  in. 
Then  I  looked  up.  A  lady  in  rather  a 
strange  dress  stood  in  front  of  my  chair, 
and  looked  down  at  me.  I  cannot  recall 
one  feature  of  her  face,  or  tell  in  the  least 
how  it  was  that  her  presence  afiEected  me 
as  it  did;  but  as  I  returned  her  look  a 
feeling  awoke  in  me  which  was  quite  new 
in  my  experience.  I  can  see  now  how 
the  aays  1  had  passed  through  made  it 
possible  for  me  to  enter  into  that  new 
experience.  "  Saved  "  was  the  word  that 
formed  itself  in  my  mind,  or  rather  it 
swam  into  my  consciousness,  complete 
and  clear  at  the  moment,  and  I  surren- 
dered myself  and  our  enormous  sorrow 
into  the  keeping  of  the  person  before  me. 
It  felt  as  if  my  heart  was  opening  beneath 
her,  as  a  flower  might  unfold  in  the  sun- 
light and  let  the  warm  rays  penetrate  to 
its  core.  I  thought  that  she  was  about  to 
speak,  when  my  stepfather  and  the  doctor 
came  in  together  in  haste.  Then  her  at- 
tention was  turned  away  from  me  to  them. 
I  gathered  from  their  conversation  that 
she  was  a  nursine  sister,  and  that  she  had 
come  on  mothers  account.  Every  word 
assured  me  and  comforted  me.  Such  a 
presence  as  this  lady's  would  rest  mother, 
I  knew,  and  soothe  her  pain  and  bring  her 
back  to  us  somehow. 

Yet  what  the  lady  did  was  to  take  her 
away.  The  hours  of  that  day  passed 
peacefully.  This  stage  of  the  sorrowful 
time  was  quiet  expectancy ;  the  tension 
was  loosened,  it  rested  one  to  breathe. 
"  It  is  well  with  mother,  I  know  it  is  well 
with  her,"  I  kept  on  saying  to  myself,  or 
at  least  I  felt  it  deep  down  in  my  heart 
Gladys  did  not  share  my  repose  and  hope. 
She  was  as  restless  as  ever,  and  said  she 
could  see  no  difference  in  any  way  except 
ing  that  there  was  less  going  on. 

'*And  that  may  mean  the  worst,  you 
know,"  she  said.  'Mt  may  be  like  the 
stillness  there  was  before  Theodora  died.*' 

Whilst  it  was  still  beautiful  afternoon  — 
so  soft,  so  calm,  so  clear  that  autumn  day 
had  been  up  to  that  hour  that  it  lies  in  my 
memory  as  a  space  becalmed  inside  a 
cyclone  of  distress  —  whilst  it  was  still 
afternoon,  during  the  hour  which  in  the 
old  d3Ly%  had  been  an  especially  social 
one,  Martha  came  to  us  sobbing,  with  her 
apron  held  up  to  her  face,  and  told  us  that 
if  we  wished  to  see  our  mother  once  more 
we  must  stand  ready  in  the  drawing-room 
and  watch  her  go  away  with  the  nurse. 
**  She's  quite  quiet  and  happy  now,  dear 
lady,"  Martha  said,  '*  and  willing  to  go." 

So  Gladys  and  Wynne  and  I  stood  hud- 
dled together  in  the  open  doorway,  and 
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by-and-by  they  passed  us  closely.  A  car- 
riage stood  ready  outside.  The  two  ladies 
came  together  towards  it,  chatting  pleas- 
antly as  they  walked  along.  Our  mother, 
who  was  the  taller  of  the  two,  leaned  upon 
the  nurse^s  arm,  and  her  eyes  rested  upon 
the  face  below  her  with  a'  look  as  of  the 
returning  confidence  of  a  frightened  child. 
I  thought  perhaps  she  would  catch  sight 
of  us  as  she  went,  and  I  wondered  how 
her  expression  would  alter  when  she  saw 
us,  and  how  it  would  be  with  her  when  she 
said  good-bye  to  us.  I  felt  a  choking  in 
my  throat.  How  would  she  look  ?  Would 
she  cry  very  much?  We  should  cry, 
Wynne  and  Gladys  were  crying  already. 

Well,  her  eyes  certainly  did  see  us  as 
she  passed  the  drawing-room  door ;  she 
glanced  our  way,  but  instantaneously  she 
looked  from  us  and  straight  before  her. 
If  the  expression  of  her  face  did  change, 
the  change  was  so  rapid  that  no  impres- 
sion was  transmitted  to  me.  We  only 
noticed  that  she  was  still  talking  in  a  soft 
voice  and  with  an  animated  manner  to  the 
nurse,  talking  as  she  crossed  her  threshold, 
talking  as  she  got  into  the  carriage,  talk- 
ing as  she  was  being  driven  away.  When 
she  was  gone  I  knew  how  it  feels  to  be 
alone,  and  the  consciousness  of  my  own 
misery  and  utter  loss  excluded  any  other 
thought  and  feeling  for  a  long  time  — so 
selfish  we  are,  each  in  her  own  small 
environment.  We  had  lost  her  —  but  no, 
not  lost.  I  began  at  last  to  realize  the 
difference  between  the  loss  of  her  in  her 
relation  to  us  and  the  loss  of  her  adorable 
self.  In  a  sense  she  bad  been  restored  to 
us  during  the  last  peaceful  hours. 

Mother  was  mad.  There  was  no  need 
for  Martha  to  tell  us  that  in  awestruck 
whispers;  we  quite  understood.  But  oh, 
sweet  mother  t  nobody  can  ever  appal  me 
by  that  word  again.  1  had  gone  through 
the  clash  and  the  tumult  of  the  crisis  with 
you,  and  I  saw  the  anguish  stilled ;  I  recall 
you  now,  and  I  have  thought  of  you  ever 
since  that  brief  vision  of  vou,  as  you  were 
leaving  us,  as  exquisitely  beautiful,  gentle, 
and  helpless,  borne  up  over  the  earth  as  a 
child  that  is  nursed.  Your  hold  on  this 
life  had  been  broken  ofiE  by  some  wonder- 
ful spirit-tremor  that,  in  breaking,  had 
freed  you  at  the  same  time,  and  the  sphere 
in  which  you  found  a  refuge  has  been 
sacred  to  me  ever  since. 

Days  and  weeks  of  dreary  monotony 
followed ;  I  cannot  think  how  they  got 
over,  but  somehow  they  did.  Shorter  and 
shorter  days,  chillier  and  chillier  morn- 
ings and  evenings,  reddening  landscape. 
crisping  leaves,  gorgeous  fungi,  muddy 


footways,  and  the  gathering  together  in 
flocks  of  the  small  birds.  We  had  been 
used  to  watch  with  interest  these  foot- 
marks of  the  hastening  year;  but  this 
autumn  we  took  account  of  them  with 
dimmed  senses,  as  if  they  had  been  a 
painted  show. 

Robins  were  roother^s  favorites  amongst 
birds.  They  almost  always  came  into  her 
stories  about  Uncle  Llewellyn  and  her  old 
home ;  and  she  used  to  declare  that  robins 
had  followed  her  all  her  life  with  friendly 
and  canny  ways.  It  was  in  mid-October 
that  year  — when  Gladys  and  Wynne  and 
1  were  wandering  along  the  highroad, 
lazily  picking  blackberries  one  Saturday 
afternoon  —  that  we  were  startled  by  the 
song  of  one  of  these  little  friends,  sud- 
denly breaking  out  from  the  hedge  above 
us.  We  hadn't  heard  robin  until  that 
day,  and  then  he  claimed  our  friendship 
with  unusual  persistence,  following  us 
from  bush  to  bush,  until  Wynne  grew  pet- 
tish about  it,  and  wished  the  tiresome 
bird  would  let  us  alone.  But  his  song  was 
like  a  bell  ringing,  which  forced  me  to 
look  the  clock  of  Time  seriously  in  the 
face. 

**  It's  nearly  three  months,  Gladys,  since 
mother  went  away,''  I  said. 

'*  Only  that,"  Gladys  answered  wearily. 

Only  indeed.  Ages  and  ages  of  life 
had  passed,  so  many  that  we  had  ceased 
to  observe  them. 

The  day  week  after  that  Saturday  after- 
noon we  three  stood  together  round  an 
open  grave.  Gladys  and  i  were  orphans, 
and  Wynne  was  motherless ;  but  our  sor- 
row was  not  for  that  day,  it  had  begun 
long  before. 

life  and  Thought  have  gone  away 

Side  by  side, 
Leaving  door  and  windows  wide  — 
Careless  tenants  they  I 

Come  away ;  no  more  of  mirth 
Is  here,  or  merrymaking  sound ; 

The  house  was  builded  of  the  earth, 
And  shall  fall  again  to  ground. 

£.  Keary. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
LABOR  COLONIES  IN  GERMANY. 

Our  English  poor-law  system,  with  its 
substantial  and  beautifully  clean  work- 
houses, its  vast  resources,  its  careful  man- 
agement, and  its  numerous  officials,  is  a 
most  efficient  machine,  if  its  sole  purpose 
be  to  shield  the  poor  man,  whatever  be  his 
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character,  from  the  extreme  sufferings  of 
poverty ;  but  if  there  be  any  idea,  as  the 
name  "workhouse  "  would  seem  to  imply, 
of  training  the  ignorant  and  the  idle  in 
habits  of  industry,  of  encouraging  them 
to  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brows,  of  instilling  into  them  some  notion 
of  the  dignity  of  labor,  of  finding  them, 
if  possible,  employment,  and  of  endeavor- 
ing to  assist  the  vicious  to  overcome  the 
temptations  which  have  dragged  them 
into  poverty,  then  I  think  most  must  ac- 
knowledge that  the  svstem  has  not  an- 
swered its  purpose.  l{  this  be  the  case, 
the  sooner  we  realize  the  fact,  the  better 
for  the  nation. 

Work  is  a  divinely  sent  antidote  for 
most  of  the  evils  of  this  life.  Though  it 
may  not  always  cure,  it  seldom  fails  to 
alleviate.  To  crowd  the  poor  together  in 
workhouses,  permitting  them  either  to  idle 
outright  or  else  to  pretend  to  work,  instead 
of  really  aiding  them  to  obtain  their  living 
by  honest  labor,  is  to  run  counter  both  to 
divine  and  natural  law.  "  If  a  man  will 
not  work  neither  shall  he  eat,*'  and  Nature 
is  a  stern  mother  to  her  children  and  does 
not  spare  the  rod  in  teaching  them  this 
wholesome  lesson.  It  is  as  foolish  for  a 
nation  as  for  an  individual  to  run  counter 
to  natural  laws,  and  though  punishment 
may  be  delayed,  it  will  assuredly  come 
sooner  or  later.  In  England  we  are  al- 
ready beginning  to  feel  the  punishment. 
An  army  of  tramps,  many  of  them  followed 
by  wretched  women  and  children  strag- 
gling behind,  perambulate  the  country  to 
the  national  disgrace.  Living  by  begging 
and  petty  theft,  they  pass  from  workhouse 
to  workhouse  without  the  smallest  inten- 
tion of  either  seeking  or  accepting  work ; 
they  are  parasites  on  the  body  politic,  de- 
moralizing and  degrading  all  with  whom 
they  come  into  contact;  careless  of  the 
future,  for  they  know  that  when  overtaken 
by  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  or  those  engen- 
dered by  vice,  the  unions  will  nurse  and 
maintain  and  finally  bury  them. 

It  is  a  mistaken  system  and  ought  to 
be  changed.  It  is  bad  for  the  honest  man 
who  is  really  in  search  of  work,  for  it  is 
degrading  and  in  no  way 'assists  him  to 
obtain  the  employment  he  so  much  desires 
—  indeed  it  directly  hinders  him.  No 
means  are  taken  to  provide  genuine  em- 
ployment which  would  make  a  man  feel 
that  he  was  really  working  out  his  board 
and  lodging,  and  that  by  diligence  he 
could  not  only  pay  for  all  he  had  received, 
but  that  he  could  place  in  his  pocket  by 
the  end  of  the  day  some  honestly  earned 
coins  which  would  enable  him  next  morn- 


ing to  start  with  fresh  spirit  in  search  of 
employment,  and  with  a  sense  of  inde- 
pendence unknown  to  the  ordinary  tramp. 
Instead  of  giving  a  man  every  opportunity 
of  thus  relieving  the  public  purse  by  ob- 
taining employment  outside  the  work- 
house, all  who  have  taken  shelter  for  the 
night  in  a  casual  ward  are  required  to 
spend  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  (the 
most  precious  hours  for  obtaining  work) 
in  the  task  of  breaking  stones,  picking 
oakum,  etc. 

There  would  not  be  so  much  to  be  said 
if  the  work  were  useful,  uniform,  and  al- 
ways really  obligatory,  but  those  who 
have  knowledge  of  labor  yards  are  aware 
that  the  system  differs,  and  that  some- 
times, especially  in  the  country,  there  are 
no  means  of  enforcing  it;  the  man  who 
exerts  himself,  and  the  man  who  only 
strikes  a  stone  when  the  official  is  looking 
at  him,  are  in  such  workhouses  placed  on 
the  same  footing  as  regards  treatment; 
they  are  not  paid  for  any  extra  work  per- 
formed. In  the  metropolitan  and  in  most 
workhouses,  the  casual  who  applies  for 
admittance  is  bound  to  stay  two  nights 
and  a  day,  and  to  pick  four  pounds  of 
oakum  or  to  break  half  a  ton  of  stone  — 
work  which  in  the  popular  mind  savors  of 
the  gaol.  I  have  even  heard  lately  of  a 
workhouse  where  the  casuals  are  required 
to  work  on  the  treadmill.  When  the  hours 
of  labor  are  over  the  inmates  of  the  ward 
are  permitted  to  leave  sometimes,  whether 
they  have  earned  their  food  and  lodging, 
or  whether  they  have  not,  at  an  hour  so 
late  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  them  to 
obtain  any  work  that  day ;  they  are  given 
no  midday  meal,  they' are  consequently 
forced  to  continue  the  old  vicious  habit 
of  begging;  and,  having  no  money,  tramp 
oa  until  the  next  workhouse  is  reached, 
when  the  same  dismal  storv  is  repeated. 

The  Germans  have  of  late  years  been 
careful  never  to  separate  relief  f fom  work, 
and,  in  order  to  render  possible  the  prac- 
tical enforcement  of  this  principle,  have, 
under  the  inspiration  and  direction  of 
Pastor  von  Bodelschwingh,  of  Bielefeld, 
established  twenty-two  so-called  ArbeiteT' 
Colonien,  or  labor  colonies,  in  the  country 
and  two  in  towns,  where  men  who  are 
really  desirous  of  obtaining  work  are  re- 
ceived and  given  labor,  for  which  they  are 
paid  at  a  low  rate  so  as  not  to  compete 
with  the  open  market,  after  they  have 
earned  the  cost  of  their  food  and  lodging. 
The  success  which  has  attended  the  es- 
tablishment of  these  labor  colonies  is  re- 
markable, and  the  directors  can  point  to 
numerous  cases  where  men  who  had  not 
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worked  for  years  have  been  restored  to  a 
sense  of  the  dignity  of  labor,  and  have 
become  honest  and  useful  citizens.  These 
institutions  combined  with  Verpflej(ungs- 
Stationen  in  every  Kreis^  or  circuit,  Ar- 
beitsh&user  in  eve r^  province,  and  strict 
laws  against  begging  have  enabled  the 
honest  man  to  obtain  work,  and  rendered 
tramping  dangerous  and  unprofitable  to 
the  idle  and  the  vicious.  It  is  calculated 
that  ten  years  ago  more  than  four  thou- 
sand men  and  women  were  wandering 
about  Westphalia  without  work,  and  as 
the  average  gains  of  these  beggars  may  be 
calculated  in  food,  clothing,  and  money  to 
have  been  not  less  than  one  shilling  a  day, 
and  probably  a  good  deal  more,  it  is  clear 
that  this  enormous  army  of  the  idle  and 
the  dissolute  raised  a  tax  on  their  honest 
and  industrious  fellow-citizens  of  over 
73,000/.  a  year,  a  large  proportion  of  which 
was  consumed  in  spirits.  In  Berlin  alone, 
in  the  year  1882,  thirty-three  thousand 
persons  were  arrested  for  begging,  and  in 
Frankfort  nine  thousand.  According  to 
German  law  begging  is  strictly  forbidden, 
and  every  magistrate  must  punish  the  man 
who,  having  been  brought  before  him,  is 
proved  to  have  begged,  and  if  he  is  pun- 
ished more  than  two  or  three  times  he  is 
sent  for  a  period  of  from  six  months  to 
two  years  to  an  A rdei/s/iauSj  where  he  is 
forced  to  work.  The  idle  and  the  refrac- 
tory are  brought  to  their  senses  in  these 
institutions  by  being  obliged  to  perform  a 
certain  amount  of  work  before  food  is 
given  them. 

To  understand  the  system  of  German 
poor-relief,  a  short  explanation  will  be 
necessary.  Germany  is  divided  into  prov- 
inces, governments  (Regierunoen\  and 
circuits  {Kreise),  The  province  of  Bran- 
denburg, for  instance,  contains  two  gov- 
ernments {Regierungen\  at  the  head  of 
each  of  which  is  a  president,  and  each 
government  contains  about  twenty  circuits 
{Kreise)  t^ch  of  which  is  presided  over  by 
a  Landraih,  In  every  province,  where 
poor-relief  is  properly  organized,  is  to  be 
found  an  Arbeitshaus,  and  where  neces- 
sary in  each  circuit  (Kreis)  a  Verpfle- 
gungs-Station,  combined  with  a  Herberge 
aur  Hiimath,  The  Arbeitshaus  is  main- 
tained by  the  province,  the  Verpflegungs- 
Station  by  the  circuit,  and  the  Herberge 
zur  Heimath  by  voluntary  contributions. 
The  object  of  the  Arbeitshaus  has  already 
been  explained.  The  Verpflegungs-Sta- 
tion  is  an  organization  for  providing  men 
travelling,  without  means  of  subsistence, 
in  search  of  employment,  with  food  and 
lodging,  not  necessarily  in  a  special  build- 


ing; such  assistance  being  invariably 
given  in  return  for  work,  It  is  under  the 
management  of  a  committee  nominated  by 
the  Landrath,  consisting  of  one  magistrate 
who  must  be  a  landowner,  one  clergyman, 
and  one  or  two  local  tradesmen.  It  is  the 
duty  of  this  committee  to  keep  a  list  of  all 
employers  in  the  circuit  who  need  work- 
men, and  to  endeavor  to  find  labor  for 
those  who  apply  at  the  Verpfiegungs- 
Station  for  food  and  lodging.  The  Verp- 
flegungs-Station  provides  each  man  with 
three  meals  a  day,  so  that  he  has  no  occa- 
sion to  beg,  even  should  he  fail  to  obtain 
work.  The  Herberge  zur  Heimath  are 
temperance  hostelries  established  by  in- 
dependent local  committees  of  Christian 
men,  the  management  of  which  is  en- 
trusted by  them  to  laymen  trained  as  dea- 
cons, or  other  persons  of  known  good 
moral  character.  The  object  of  these  in- 
stitutions is  to  provide  decent  accommo- 
dation, where  the  working-man  wandering 
through  the  country  in  search  of  work 
may,  under  religious  influences,  free  from 
temptations  to  drink,  find  a  clean,  com- 
fortable bed,  good  wholesome  food,  and  a 
cheery  welcome. 

It  is  the  manager's  duty  and  pleasure  to 
be  the  friend  as  well  as  the  host  of  his 
passing  guests.  He  reads  prayers  morning 
and  evening,  and  does  all  he  can  for  their 
spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  benefit.  He 
is  paid  a  fixed  salary,  so  that  he  has  no 
inducement  to  encourage  them  to  spend 
more  money  than  is  necessary.  These 
establishments  (the  first  of  which  was 
erected  in  Bonn,  by  Herr  Perthes,  in  1854) 
now  number  four  hundred  throughout 
Germany.  It  is  the  desire  of  Pastor  von 
Bodelschwingh  to  form  the  closest  possi- 
ble relationship  between  the  Herberge  zur 
Heimath  and  the  Verpflegungs-Siation, 
so  that  when  a  man  in  return  for  work  per- 
formed at  the  latter  is  provided  with  a 
ticket  for  food  and  lodging,  he  may  be 
sent  to  one  of  these  hospices,  and  not  to 
the  ordinary  public-house,  as  otherwise  is 
often  the  case.  Wherever  the  Verpfie- 
gungs-Station  is  not  provided  with  a  labor 
yard  or  workshop,  there  the  pastor  en- 
deavors to  establish  one  in  connection  with 
the  Herberge,  but  no  man  is  employed  in 
the  latter  for  whom  private  work  can  be 
obtained  elsewhere.  The  Herberge,  al- 
though managed  locally,  are  under  the 
direction  of  a  representative  committee  for 
each  province,  and  the  Verpfiegungs-Sta- 
tion  and  the  Herberge  zur  Heimath  have 
both  their  supreme  central  councils,  which 
work  hand  in  hand.  They  endeavor  so  to 
arrange  that  there  shall  be  as  far  as  possi- 
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ble  only  half  a  day's  journey  between  each 
of  these  institutions.  Every  man  visiting 
them  is  provided  on  payment  of  id.  (or 
after  the  completion  of  id,  worth  of  labor) 
with  a  document  called  a  Wanderschein^ 
containing  one  hundred  blank  squares. 
On  arrival  at  a  Verpflegungs-Station  or 
Herberge,  a  man  travelling  without  means 
has  to  produce  this  document,  and  to  show 
the  stamp  of  his  last  resting-place,  mark- 
ing the  date  of  his  departure.  Without 
the  production  of  this  document,  properly 
stamped,  he  cannot  obtain  admittance. 
This  stamp  is  a  proof  that  the  man  has 
not  idled  on  the  road,  has  not  refused 
work,  and  has  behaved  himself  well.  To 
prevent  men  from  wasting  their  time  or 
stopping  to  beg  on  the  journey,  they  are 
required  to  present  themselves  at  the 
Verpflegungs-Station  or  Herberge  where 
they  intend  to  spend  the  night  before  a 
fixed  hour,  which  experience  has  shown 
to  be  the  time  required  to  traverse  the  dis- 
tance on  foot.  This  is  easily  calculated, 
as  in  every  institution  the  men  are  obliged 
to  start  upon  their  morning^s  journey  at 
the  same  hour.  The  time  that  the  men 
who  have  no  means  are  obliged  to  work 
out  their  food  and  lodging  by  splitting 
firewood  depends  upon  the  distance  they 
have  walked  in  the  morning.  Every  man 
who  cannot  pay  for  his  lodging  must  spend 
nine  hours  in  travelling  and  working. 
There  remains  one  wealc  point  in  the 
above  system.  What  is  to  be  done  with 
the  man  who  desires  remunerative  work, 
but  for  whom  the  Verpflegungs-Station  or 
Herberge  zur  Heimath  committees  have 
failed  to  obtain  it?  Pastor  von  Bodel- 
schwingh  solved  this  problem  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  labor  colony,  and  since 
then  the  professional  tramp  has  practically 
ceased  to  exist  in  Germany,  and  the 
Arbeitshauser  have  had  fewer  occupants. 
A  magazine  entitled  Die  Arbeiter-Kolth 
nte,  giving  information  in  regard  to  all 
matters  relating  to  the  labor  colonies,  is 
published  monthly,  by  the  central  com- 
mittee iox  Arbeiier-Colonien  in  Berlin,  and 
is  printed  in  Pastor  von  Bodelschwingh's 
establishment  at  Gadderbaum,  near  Biele- 
feld. It  has  a  circulation  of  over  three 
thousand  copies,  and  I  would  strongly 
recommend  any  person  interested  in  the 
subject  of  labor  colonies  to  become  a 
subscriber  to  the  magazine,  which  can  be 
obtained  for  2J.  a  year.  Graf  Ziethero- 
Schwerin,  the  chairman  of  the  above  com- 
mittee, informs  me  that  in  **  Friedrichs- 
wille,"  the  labor  colony  for  the  province 
of  Brandenburg,  permanent  situations  are 
obtained  for  about  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the 


colonists,  and  that  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
those  who  have  left  are  known  to  be  doing 
well.  Only  about  five  per  cent,  turn  out 
incorrigible  idlers,  and  are  handed  over  to 
the  police.  Though  no  positive  informa- 
tion can  be  given  with  regard  to  the  fate  of 
the  remainder,  it  is  possible  that  a  certain 
proportion  of  these  should  be  included 
under  the  twenty-five  per  cent.  It  must 
not  be  imagined  that  the  former  are  nec- 
essarily vicious  characters.  Drink  is  the 
almost  universal  cause  of  the  distress  into 
which  these  men  have  fallen.  Many  of 
them  work  admirably  whilst  in  the  colony, 
but  owing  to  want  of  moral  backbone  they 
cannot  resist  temptation  when  it  presents 
itself.  They  suffer  from  a  disease  only  to 
be  cured  by  long  and  careful  treatment. 
Friedrichswille  receives  about  12,000 
marks  (600/.)  annually  from  the  circuits 
(JCreise\  6,000  marks  (300/.)  from  the  prov- 
ince, and  3,000  marks  (150/.)  from  volun- 
tary subscriptions,  and  the  establishment 
earns  about  18,400  marks  (920/.)  from  the 
labors  of  the  colonists.  It  does  not  pro- 
fess to  be  self-supporting.  Last  year  its 
maintenance  cost  about  43,000  marks 
(2,150/.).  As  the  labor  of  the  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  colonists  only  pro- 
duced 18,400  marks  (920/.),  it  follows  that 
some  25,000  marks  (1,250/.)  had  to  be  ob- 
tained from  other  sources. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  1882,  Pastor  von 
Bodelschwingh  opened  his  first  labor  col- 
ony at  Wilhelmsdorf,  near  Bielefeld.  Some 
months  previously  he  had  purchased  a 
farmhouse  and  land  situated  in  a  wild,  re- 
tired situation,  some  seven  miles  distant 
from  the  town.  He  chose  this  spot  for 
several  reasons.  It  was  near  to  two 
churches,  one  Protestant  and  the  other 
Roman  Catholic;  it  was  within  reach  of 
his  own  residence  and  philanthropic  in- 
stitutions at  Bielefeld;  it  was  situated  in 
a  secluded  position,  far  from  the  tempta- 
tions of  a  town ;  and  the  farm  ^was  to  be 
obtained  at  a  comparatively  cheap  price 
owing  to  the  undeveloped  character  of  the 
land,  which  was  in  great  measure  unculti- 
vated and  covered  with  heath  and  shrubs. 
Pastor  von  Bodelschwingh  was  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the 
Provincial  Council,  which  undertook  to 
make  him  an  advance  without  interest  of 
2,000/.  By  means  of  this  money,  supple- 
mented by  voluntary  subscriptions,  he  was 
enabled  to  purchase  the  farm,  which  he 
gradually  extended,  so  that  in  1889  ^^ 
had  acquired  fifteen  hundred  morgen,  or 
about  one  thousand  acres  at  a  cost  of 
6,000/.  At  the  head  of  the  colony  he 
placed  a  deacon  trained  in  one  of  his  own 
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iDstitutioDs,  who  had  studied  agriculture 
and  was  a  capital  farmer,  and  having  made 
all  necessary  preparations  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  inmates  of  some  of  his  other 
philanthropic  institutions,  he  let  it  be 
known  far  and  wide  that  food,  lodging  and 
moderate  pay  would  be  given  to  any  man 
who  chose  to  work  and  accept  his  terms. 
The  colonists  bind  themselves  to  submit 
to  the  regulations  of  the  establishment. 
They  may  stay  as  long  as  two  years,  but 
most  remain  from  three  to  four  months, 
by  which  time  employment  has  been  found 
for  them.  No  money  is  paid  direct  to 
the  men  during  their  stay  in  the  colony, 
but  a  debtor  and  creditor  account  is  kept 
with  each  individual.  During  the  first 
fourteen  days  a  man  is  supposed  to  be 
learning  his  work,  but  after  that  time  he 
is  credited  with  2^^.  a  day.  Pastor  von 
Bodelschwingh  has  opened  a  store  on  the 
colony  where  each  workman  can  purchase 
what  he  likes,  as  long  as  his  book  shows  a 
credit  to  his  account,  and  whatever  bal- 
ance remains  over  is  handed  to  him  when 
he  leaves.  The  whole  colony  is  pervaded 
by  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  for  the  pastor 
is  persuaded  that  vice  and  weakness  of 
moral  fibre  are  the  principal,  if  not  the 
sole,  causes  of  the  degraded  condition  of 
the  vast  majority  of  these  men,  and  that  it 
is  only  by  means  of  Christianity  that  they 
can  be  strengthened  to  resist  temptation, 
nnd  that  a  moral  reg:eneration  is  to  be 
effected.  His  splendid  establishment  at 
Bielefeld  for  the  training  of  deacons  and 
deaconesses  supplies  him  with  excellent 
material  for  this  purpose,  and  the  head  of 
the  colony  can  always  command  the  active 
assistance  in  his  labors  of  several  of  these 
devoted  men  and  women  specially  de- 
tached for  this  work  of  love.  Up  to  the 
end  of  September,  1890,  Wilhelmsdorf 
had  sheltered  and  found  employment  for 
5,400  colonists.  About  3,200  of  these 
were  Protestants,  2,180  Catholics,  and 
about  20  were  Jews.  Only  274  proved 
themselves  unworthy  of  the  assistance  re- 
ceived by  leaving  the  colony  in  a  dishon- 
est or  improper  manner,  whilst  situations 
have  been  found  for  2,545.  In  all  the 
twenty-two  country  labor  colonies  of  Ger- 
many forty  thousand  had  been  received 
up  to  the  end  of  June,  1890. 

On  the  13th  of  December,  1882,  four 
months  after  the  opening  of  the  colony, 
the  late  Emperor  Frederick,  then  crown- 
prince  of  Prussia,  in  a  letter  accepting  the 
position  of  patron,  said  :  — 

If  the  establishment  at  Wilhelmsdorf  has 
succeeded,  during  the  short  time  it  has  been 
in  existence,  in  saving  hundreds  of  morally 


shipwrecked  men,  apparently  lost  to  society, 
and  has  won  them  back  to  work  and  to  order, 
it  may  truly  be  said  that  it  is  an  institution 
which  deserves  the  sympathy  and  active  sup- 
port of  all  who  have  at  heart  the  healthy  de- 
velopment of  the  national  life. 

The  colony  has  a  very  different  appear- 
ance now  from  that  which  it  presented 
when  it  was  opened.  Then  there  was  no 
road  by  which  it  could  be  approached ; 
now,  in  great  measure  through  the  in- 
dustry of  the  colonists,  assistedby  the  local 
authorities,  a  road  has  been  made.  The 
rugged  heath  and  scrub  have  disappeared, 
and  in  their  place  are  acres  of  land  under 
excellent  cultivation  or  laid  down  in  grass. 
The  visitor  to  Wilhelmsdorf,  starting  from 
Bielefeld,  follows  the  main  road  for  about 
an  hour,  and  then  for  the  last  quarter  of 
an  hour  passes  over  the  private  road 
through  the  property,  until,  after  crossing 
a  small  stream,  he  finds  himself  before  a 
substantial-looking  building  which  is  in 
reality  an  enlarged  farmhouse,  behind 
which  are  stables,  barns,  and  piggeries, 
partly  built  by  the  colonists  themselves. 
The  building  and  its  annexes  have  accom- 
modation for  two  hundred  laborers,  which 
on  an  emergency  can  be  stretched  so  as 
to  house  five  hundred.  The  Hausvater, 
or  manager,  lives  with  his  family  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  house.  Opposite  to  the 
entrance  is  an  office  in  which  the  detailed 
accounts  connected  with  the  farm  are 
kept ;  and  next  to  this  is  the  kitchen,  the 
special  domain  of  the  manager's  wife,  who 
is  assisted  in  her  labors  by  two  maids. 
Here  everything  is  neatness  itself,  and 
the  cooking  utensils  show  by  their  bright- 
ness that  the  head  of  this  department  is 
determined  to  set  a  good  example  to  the 
colonists  in  the  matter  of  order  and  clean- 
liness. Next  to  the  kitchen  is  the  dining- 
room,  where  a  simple  service  is  held  on 
Sunday  for  those  who,  owing  to  the  bad 
condition  of  their  clothes,  or  for  other 
reasons,  are  unable  to  attend  the  neigh- 
boring churches.  On  the  occasion  of  my 
visit  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  1  found  this 
room  occupied  by  a  score  or  so  of  men 
singing  hymns,  whilst  the  Hausvater  ac- 
companied them  on  a  small  harmonium. 
Outside  the  kitchen,  all  work,  including 
that  of  the  laundry,  is  carried  out  as  far  as 
possible  by  the  colonists.  Next  to  the 
laundry  is  the  bath-house  and  disinfecting 
room.  Every  new-comer  is  obliged  to  un- 
dergo a  thorough  process  of  cleansing, 
and  almost  all  require  an  entire  new  set  of 
clothing.  The  old  clothes  are  disinfected 
by  means  of  steam,  cleaned,  repaired,  and 
handed  back  to  the  men  when  they  depart. 
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A  few  leave  after  two  or  three  days,  as 
the  steady  work  aod  order  maintained  in 
the  establishment  are  not  to  their  taste. 
These,  of  course,  receive  no  pay  nor 
clothes.  Others  leave  after  a  few  weeks* 
stay  on  findings  suitable  situations.  They 
are  required  later  on  to  repay  the  colony 
the  price  of  the  new  clothes  they  have  re- 
ceived, but,  as  has  been  already  said,  the 
majority  remain  from  three  to  four  months. 
"Pray  and  Work"  is  the  motto  of  the 
colony.  No  one  is  allowed  to  idle  ;  each 
hour  IS  marked  out  for  work,  prayer,  sleep, 
and  refreshment  of  body  and  mind.  Pas- 
tor von  Bodelschwingh  is  of  the  opinion 
that  if  he  does  not  fill  up  every  hour  with 
wholesome  work  or  needful  refreshment, 
the  devil  will  find  occupation  for  idle 
hands  and  brains. 

No  one  who  enters  the  colony  can  es- 
cape work.  Those  who  are  too  weak  for 
field  labor  are  provided  with  occupations 
of  different  kinds  in  the  house,  and  the 
very  feeble  are  set  to  easy  tasks,  such  as 
housework,  potato-peeling,  etc.  A  farm 
of  one  thousand  acres  cannot  be  worked 
without  stock.  This  has  from  time  to 
time  been  increased  in  order  to  furnish 
manure  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  light, 
sandy  soil,  and  to  keep  pace  with  the  in- 
crease of  the  acreage  under  cultivation 
The  colony  possesses  8  cart-horses,  3 
foals,  5  draught  oxen,  23  milch  cows,  14 
oxen  and  calves,  130  sheep,  and  78  pigs. 
About  two  hundred  acres  are  in  cultiva- 
tion or  have  been  planted.  The  value  of 
the  land  under  agriculture  when  the  farm 
was  purchased  has  been  increased  two  or 
three  fold  by  a  scientific  system  of  hus- 
bandry, and  by  more  thorough  manuring. 
The  colonists  consist  of  almost  all  classes. 
When  I  visited  them  in  October  last  I 
found  several  who  had  received  a  uni- 
versity education,  including  a  theological 
graduate.  It  is  marvellous  with  what 
ease  the  two  hundred  men  I  found  in  the 
colony  seem  to  be  managed,  especially 
when  we  remember  the  usual  character- 
istics of  the  tramping  community;  and 
our  astonishment  increases  when  we  are 
told  that  about  half  of  this  number  have, 
at  some  time  or  another,  received  correc- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  magistrates.  In 
this  institution  punishments  are  unknown. 
Serious  warnings  and  reprimand,  and  if 
these  do  not  answer,  dismissal,  are  the 
only  means  of  maintaining  discipline. 
The  cost  of  the  establishment  amounted 
in  1888  to  3,011/.  per  annum,  whilst  the 
expense  of  maintaining  each  colonist  per 
day  was  53!  pfennigs,  or  about  6d,  per 
day  per  head.    For  this  sum  coffee  and 


bread  and  butter  is  given  at  5  a.m.,  breaJ 
and  butter  at  8.30  A.M.,  thick  soup  (or 
meat  two  days  in  the  week)  at  noon,  coffee 
and  bread  and  butter  at  3.30  p.m.,  and 
soup  with  bread  and  potatoes  at  6.30  P.M. 
It  having  been  found  that  drunkenness 
was  the  cause  which  had  reduced  half  the 
colonists  to  destitution,  and  that  in  many 
instances  the  vice  had  taken  such  hold  on 
them  that,  with  the  best  desire  to  reform, 
the  three  or  four  months'  residence  in 
Wilhelmsdorf  was  not  long  enough  to 
give  them  sufficient  strength  on  leaving 
the  establishment  to  resist  temptation. 
Pastor  von  Bodelschwingh  determined  to 
erect  a  home  on  the  property  for  ine- 
briates, where  these  unfortunates  could 
be  specially  treated  and  supervised.  The 
asylum  is  in  a  farmhouse  capable  of  hold> 
ing  thirty  patients,  situated  in  a  retired 
position  within  ten  minutes*  walk  of  the 
colony.  The  inmates  are  employed  not 
only  on  the  farm,  but  in  various  hand 
industries,  which  at  Wilhelmsdorf,  are 
naturally  subordinated  to  the  farm  work. 
To  see  bow  these  can  be  made  the  means 
of  reclaiming  the  idle  and  the  dissolute, 
and  of  restoring  the  industrious  man  over- 
taken by  misfortune  to  his  former  condi> 
tion  in  life,  I  shall  now  invite  the  reader 
to  leave  Bielefeld,  and  accompany  me  to 
Berlin.  Arrived  at  the  German  capital, 
let  us  take  a  look  at  another  labor  col- 
ony, this  time  a  city  one,  established  in 
1883  by  Pastor  L.  Diestelkamp,  in  the 
Reinickendorfer  Strasse  36A.  Although 
there  are  twenty-two  labor  colonies  in 
the  country,  there  are  only  two  city  ones 
—  this,  and  another  in  Magdeburg.  The 
object  of  the  Berlin  colony,  as  expressed 
in  its  statutes,  is 

to  ^ve  suitable  paid  employment,  without 
distinction  of  rank  or  creed,  to  men  who  are 
capable  of  work,  but  are  without  occupation ; 
such  work  to  be  temporary,  or  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  be  continued  only  until  some  other 
remunerative  work  has  been  found  for  them, 
in  order  to  assist  those  who  are  seeking  em- 
ployment to  improve  their  condition,  and  to 
offer  them  the  opportunity  of  moral  reforma- 
tion. 

Last  year  2,388  men  applied  for  work 
and  lodging  in  this  institution,  but  only 
475  could  be  accommodated.  The  rest 
were  given  a  meal,  and  their  names  regis- 
tered with  a  view  to  admittance  as  soon 
as  vacancies  occurred.  Of  these  2,388, 
at  least  seven-eighths  had  lived  for  a 
longer  or  a  shorter  period  in  Berlin  by 
begging,  and  a  considerable  number  had 
passed  through  houses  of  correction. 
Each  colonist  on  arrival  is  obliged  to  sigo 
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a  paper  binding  himself  to  remain  a  month 
in  the  institution.  At  the  end  of  that 
month  he  is  at  liberty  to  leave  if  he  is  not 
in  debt  to  the  colony,  or  he  may  remain 
longer  should  he  so  desire.  As  at  Wil- 
helmsdorf,  the  colonists  are  provided  with 
board  and  lodging,  but  here  it  depends  en- 
tirely upon  their  own  exertions  whether 
they  receive  any,  and  if  so  how  much, 
money  per  diem.  At  Wilhelmsdorf  a 
man,  after  the  first  fourteen  days,  as  long 
as  he  remains  in  the  colony  and  does  a 
fair  amount  of  work,  receives  2^,  a  day ; 
in  the  Berlin  colony  for  the  first  ten  days 
a  man  is  supposed  to  be  learning  his  work, 
and  is  credited  with  85  pfennigs  (io\d)  a 
day,  after  which  he  is  bound  to  earn  3 
marks  85  pfennigs  (3X.  10}//.)  a  week,  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  the  average 
cost  to  the  institution  of  his  board  and 
lodging.  If  the  work  performed  by  the 
colonist  after  the  expiration  of  ten  days, 
and  which  is  given  him  by  the  piece,  does 
not  amount  in  value  to  the  above-men- 
tioned sum,  he  is  warned,  and  if  after 
three  warnings  his  work  still  falls  short 
of  the  proper  monev  value,  he  is  dismissed, 
unless  some  gooa  reason  can  be  given 
why  he  has  failed  to  earn  the  cost  of  his 
board  and  lodging.  On  the  other  hand, 
any  money  which  he  earns  in  the  week 
over  and  above  the  3x.  10^.  is  placed  to 
his  credit.  He  receives  no  cash  so  long 
as  he  remains  in  the  colony,  but,  as' far  as 
his  credit  will  permit,  he  can  purchase 
from  the  stores,  at  the  cheapest  possible 
rates,  almost  everything  he  can  legiti- 
mately desire.  Each  colonist  is  provided 
with  a  debtor  and  creditor  account  book, 
showing  clearly  his  financial  position. 
This  l^k  is  audited  weekly,  and  he  is 
required  to  certify  to  its  correctness  by 
afilxing  his  signature  at  the  time  of  audit. 
Every  colonist  is  required  to  possess  two 
flannel  shirts  and  one  decent  suit  of 
clothes,  and  no  money  is  placed  to  his 
credit  until  he  has  provided  himself  with 
these  necessaries.  An  average  workman 
can  earn  seven  shillings  a  week  after  pay- 
ment of  the  compulsory  3^.  10}^  It  ap- 
pears from  the  wages  book  that  some  of 
the  colonists  earn  after  payment  of  board 
and  lodging,  nine,  ten,  and  even  twelve 
and  fourteen  shillings  a  week. 

No  limit  is  placed  upon  the  time  a  man 
may  remain  in  the  colony.  There  are  two 
men  now  there  who  have  spent  a  couple 
of  years  in  the  institution.  Those  who 
have  been  a  month  in  the  establishment 
and  have  conducted  themselves  well  are 
permitted  to  go  out  and  seek  for  employ- 
ment, but  they  are  required  to  be  back  by 


5.30  P.M.,  and  are  warned  that  if  they  return 
in  liquor,  or  even  with  the  smell  of  spirits 
about  them,  they  will  be  instantly  dis- 
missed. With  this  exception,  no  man  in 
the  colony  is  permitted  to  go  into  the 
town  unaccompanied  by  an  official.  Un- 
like Wilhelmsdorf,  which  receives  a  sub- 
sidy from  the  province,  this  institution  is 
supported  entirely  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions and  by  its  own  earnings.  The  in- 
come from  subscriptions  last  year  was 
16,971  marks,  or  848/.  lu.,  whilst  45,259 
marks,  or  2,262/.  19^.,  were  earned  by  the 
sale  of  articles  manufactured  by  the  col- 
onists. The  entire  income  of  the  colony 
for  the  year  1889-90  was  232,526  marks, 
or  11,626/.,  whilst  the  outgoina:s  amounted 
to  230,562  marks,  or  11,528/,  leaving  a 
balance  to  credit  of  1,964  marks,  or  gS/. 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  last  year  wit- 
nessed an  extraordinary  expenditure: 
viz.,  repayment  of  loans,  34,406  marks,  or 
1,720/.,  and  additional  buildings,  40,000 
marks,  or  2,000/.  Total  marks  —  74,406, 
or  3,720/.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
if  it  bad  not  been  for  this  extra  expendi- 
ture, a  much  larger  sum  would  have  fallen 
to  have  been  placed  to  credit. 

The  following  are  the  principal  indus- 
tries carried  on  in  the  colony,  with  the 
amounts  earned  in  the  year  1889-90:  — 

Marks       £ 


I. 

Articles  made  out  of  straw, 
such  as  covers  for  wine 
bottles,  hothouse  blinds. 

mats,  etc.. 

10,487 

524 

2. 

Carpentry,   .... 

11,782 

589 

3- 

Brooms  and  brushes  of  vari- 

ous kinds, 

18,021 

901 

4- 

Cane-work,  mats,  etc.. 

2,156 

107 

k 

Bookbinding, 

19 

I 

Smaller  industries, 

2»79i 

139 

In  addition  to  the  articles  sold  (and  it 
may  here  be  mentioned  that  the  emperor's 
palace  is  supplied  with  brooms  and 
brushes  made  in  the  colony),  all  the  work 
of  the  establishment  is  as  far  as  possible 
carried  out  by  the  inmates,  who  this  year 
have  been  busily  employed  in  fitting  up 
new  buildings  which  have  lately  been 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  an  extra 
number  of  colonists.  A  list  of  the  occu- 
pations previously  followed  by  the  appli- 
cants for  admission  into  the  colony,  as 
given  by  themselves  on  entry,  shows  that 
all  sections  of  the  community  contribute 
their  quota  to  the  army  of  social  failures, 
and  that  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  these 
are  solely,  or  even  principally,  recruited 
from  the  laboring  class.  I  was  assured  by 
Herr  Onasch,  the  director  of  Pastor  Die- 
stelkamp^s  colony,  that  he  is  persuaded  a 
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large  number  who  assert  oo  entry  that 
they  are  laborers,  have  in  reality  sunk  in 
the  social  scale,  and  are  ashamed  to  con- 
fess the  fact,  and  that  therefore  to  obtain 
a  just  estimate  of  the  proportions  con- 
tributed by  different  trades  or  social  strata, 
to  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed,  at  least 
one-third,  if  not  two-thiras,  must  be  de- 
ducted from  the  number  of  those  entering 
themselves  as  laborers. 

It  would  probably  be  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  above 
four  hundred  and  seventy*five  were  the 
black  sheep  of  their  respective  families, 
and  that  except  for  idleness,  extravagance, 
or  vice,  they  need  never  have  been  so 
reduced  as  to  present  themselves  for  ad- 
mission at  the  door  of  the  colony ;  and 
yet  they  must  be  considered  as  the  iliteoi 
the  black-sheep  brigade,  for  it  is  now  well 
known  throughout  Germany  that  no  one 
need  apply  to  a  labor  colony  for  assist- 
ance who  is  not  prepared  to  work  hard  for 
his  food,  lodging,  and  pay.  The  majority 
of  these  men  were  evidently  tired  of  the 
miserable  life  of  idleness,  vice,  and  dissi- 
pation which  had  reduced  them  to  their 
present  condition  (some  had  already  at- 
tempted to  commit  suicide),  and  were  anx- 
ious to  find  their  way  once  more  back  into 
the  ranks  of  honest,  industrious  citizens. 
It  is  most  satisfactory,  therefore,  to  hear 
from  the  director  of  the  institution  that 
no  small  proportion  of  them  have  been 
reclaimed  to  societv,  and  to  their  friends 
by  the  assistance,  discipline,  and  training, 
combined  with  Christian  treatment,  re- 
ceived during  their  stay  in  the  colony. 
Herein,  to  my  mind,  lies  the  superiority 
of  the  German  labor  colony  over  the  En- 
glish casual  ward,  for  I  doubt  much 
whether  a  single  individual  has  ever  been 
morally  regenerated  by  acquaintance  with 
the  interior  of  the  latter. 

Life  in  the  colony  is  a  busy  one.  Every 
moment  has  to  be  accounted  for.  It  will 
assist  us  to  understand  the  working  of 
Pastor  Diestelkamp's  system  if,  in  imagi- 
nation, we  pass  a  day  with  the  inmates 
and  see  how  they  spend  their  time. 
Punctually  at  5  A.M.  the  great  bell  sus- 
pended in  the  large  dormitory  is  rung. 
Every  colonist  rises  on  the  instant,  washes 
himself,  dresses,  makes  his  bed,  and  on 
the  first  stroke  of  a  second  large  bell  in 
the  courtyard  proceeds  straight  to  the 
workshops.  A  few  moments  later,  and 
these  ring  with  sounds  of  hammering  and 
of  sawing.  In  the  kitchen  the  cook  and 
his  colonist  assistants  are  busy  preparing 
breakfast.  I  n  the  ofiice  the  accountant  and 
his  clerks  are  at  work  drawing  up  the 


morning's  report.  At  6  A.M.  the  court- 
yard bell  summons  the  workers  to  the 
dining-room,  where  a  nourishing  breakfast 
of  thick  soup  and  bread  is  served.  At 
6.30  the  manager  enters  the  room.  All 
present  rise  and  wish  him  good-morning, 
which  greeting  he  returns.  A  hymn  is 
then  sung,  and  the  Apostles'  Creed  re- 
peated aloud  by  all,  with  the  exception  of 
Jews  if  any  are  present.  The  manager 
then  ofiEers  up  a  short  extempore  prayer. 
Bibles  are  opened,  and  each  man  in  turn 
reads  a  verse  out  of  the  chapter  of  the 
day,  which  is  afterwards  briefly  explained 
by  the  manager.  The  service  is  con- 
cluded by  all  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer 
aloud.  A  list  of  the  colonists  and  the 
daily  report  is  then  handed  to  the  man* 
ager,  who,  after  exchanging  a  few  friendly 
words,  and  shaking  hands  with  those  near- 
est him,  leads  the  way  to  the  workshops, 
where  labor  is  recommenced  under  the 
direction  of  the  foremen.  One  assistant 
has  entire  charge  of  the  workrooms,  and 
another  of  the  kitchen,  larder,  bedrooms, 
sick-room,  garden,  and  courtyard.  From 
9.30  to  0.45  the  men  break  off,  and  two 
slices  of  bread  and  dripping  are  served 
out.  At  noon  the  bell  rings  for  dinner 
and  an  hour's  rest.  During  that  time  the 
colonists  are  allowed  to  read  and  smoke. 
At  I  P.M.  work  recommences,  and  con- 
tinues until  4  P.M.,  when  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's'rest  is  allowed,  and  the  cook  and 
his  assistants  bring  in  bread  and  coffee. 
On  five  days  of  the  week  work  continues 
until  7  P.M.,  but  on  Saturdays  the  work- 
shops are  closed  at  5  p.m.,  and  the  colo- 
nists have  two  good  hours  for  patching, 
darning,  and  cleaning  their  clothes.  From 
7  p.m.  to  9  P.M.  the  time  is  occupied  with 
supper,  recreation,  and  evening  prayers. 
By  9.30  P.M.  all  must  be  in  bed.  Thus 
ends  a  busy  da^.  The  men  are  thoroughly 
weary  with  their  work,  and  sleep  soundly 
during  the  seven  and  a  half  hours  set  apart 
for  rest. 

On  Sundays  the  colony  presents  an  en- 
tirely different  aspect.  The  workshops 
are  closed,  the  noise  of  weekday  labor  is 
stilled.  Those  colonists  who  possess  a 
decent  suit  of  clothes  are  permitted,  un- 
der the  supervision  of  o£5cials,  to  attend 
divine  service  in  the  churches  and  chap- 
els of  the  religious  denominations  to  which 
they  belong.  The  remainder  take  part 
in  the  service  at  home  conducted  by  the 
manager.  Between  6  and  7  p.m.  there  is 
an  eveninj^  service  in  the  colony,  which 
all,  including  the  officials,  roust  attend. 
A  pleasant  hour  is  spent  between  8  and 
9  p.m.  in  the  dining-room,  when  the  man- 
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ager,  his  family,  the  officials,  and  some- 
times old  colonists,  take  tea  with  the 
inmates,  and  pass  the  time  singing  hymos, 
patriotic  songs,  etc.,  accompanied  by  mu- 
sic on  the  violin  and  harmonium.  Often 
the  more  cultivated  colonists  recite  on 
these  occasions  poems  of  a  serious  or 
amusing  character.  These  poems  are 
generally  taken  from  the  national  school- 
books.  A  brief  service  brings  the  Sunday 
to  a  close. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  ex- 
actly what  permanent  influence  is  exer- 
cised by  the  colony  on  the  characters  of 
the  men  who  pass  through  its  discipline. 
It  is  satisfactory,  however,  to  hear  that 
the  police  entertain  a  high  opinion  of 
the  good  which  has  resulted  from  Pas- 
tor Diestelkamp's  work  amongst  the  un- 
employed. A  certain  number  of  the  men 
who  have  passed  through  his  hands  keep 
up  their  connection  with  the  place  by 
correspondence  or  by  Sunday  evening 
visits.  Last  year  three  men  who  had  for 
years  deserted  their  families  returned  to 
their  homes  ;  several  who  for  a  long  time 
had  had  no  communication  with  their 
parents  wrote  and  asked  pardon  for  their 
misconduct,  and  were  forgiven  ;  and  oth- 
ers who  had  quarrelled  with  their  broth- 
ers and  sisters  were  reconciled  to  them. 
One  who  had  been  in  the  colony,  and  had 
since  obtained  a  good  situation,  brought 
his  bride  to  introduce  her  to  the  director, 
and  became  a  subscriber;  a  second  sent 
some  cigars  as  a  present  to  the  institu- 
tion at  Christmas,  and  a  third  gave  a  do- 
nation, proving  that  at  all  events  in  the.se 
cases  the  kindness  received  had  not  been 
thrown  away. 

The  rapidity  with  which  labor  colo- 
nies have  spread  through  Germany  shows 
that  public  opinion  in  that  country  is 
persuaded  that  these  institutions  have 
proved  themselves  to  be  effective  sieves, 
by  means  of  which  the  honest,  industrious 
man,  driven  by  misfortune  to  seek  work, 
can  be  distinguished  and  separated  from 
the  idle,  vicious  vagabond,  who  shuns  all 
labor,  lives  upon  the  ignorance  and  soft- 
heartedness  of  society,  and  who  by  con- 
stant fraud  and  deception  hardens  the 
heart  of  the  public,  closes  its  purse,  and 
is  the  enemy  of  both  rich  and  poor. 

The  public  conscience  is  so  thoroughly 
alive  to  its  duties  towards  these  unfortu- 
nate classes,  that  we  may  rest  assured 
this  particular  method  of  dealing  with 
them,  which  has  proved  so  successful  in 
Germany,  will  not  continue  to  be  much 
longer  neglected  in  this  country. 

Meath. 


From  The  Quartsrly  Review. 
LORD  HOUGHTON.* 

In  undertaking  to  write  a  life  of  Lord 
Houghton,  Mr.  T.  Weroyss  Reid  had  be- 
fore him  a  task  of  considerable  difficulty. 
There  was  an  almost  entire  absence  of  the 
materials  which  enable  a  biographer  to 
produce  an  exciting  or  a  stirring  narrative. 
The    events    connected  with  either  the 
public  or  the  private  career  of  Richard 
Monckton  Milnes  were  not  such  as  lend 
themselves  readily  to  dramatic  treatment. 
Only  a  few  fragments  of  his  own  con- 
versation have  oeen    preserved,  and  of 
his  conversation  with  others  there  is  but 
a  slight  and  accidental  record.    He  ap- 
pears to  have  kept  no  diary  or  common- 
place book  worthy  of  particular  mention. 
Some  stray  jottings  here  and  there  are  all 
that  he  left  behind  him,  besides  a  desul- 
tory correspondence,  considerable  in  ex- 
tent, but  less  varied  and  valuable  than 
might  reasonably  have  been  looked  for. 
There  are  letters  from  many  distinguished 
persons,  but  few  of  them  possess  remark- 
able interest.     Some  of  Carlyle's  are  thor- 
oughly characteristic,  but  so  many  of  his 
letters  of  much  the  same  kind  have  been 
published  during  the  last  few  years,  that 
these  additions  to  the  mass  will  scarcely 
attract  special  attention.    Their  chief  in- 
terest consists  in  the  insight  which  they 
afiFord  into  the  character  of  Lord  Hough- 
ton himself.    A  mere  enumeration  of  the 
names  of  Lord  Houghton's  correspondents 
would  naturally  give  rise  to  expectations 
of  great  treasures,  but  little  if  anything  of 
that  kind  will  be  found  in  these  volumes. 
As  a  rule,  the  letters  to  him  are  of  a  pleas- 
ant and  friendly  nature  —  nothing  more. 
The  bill  of  fare  is  most  tempting,  but  the 
dishes  when  they  come  up  have  very  little 
on  them.    In  his  later  years,  Lord  Hough- 
ton himself  was  not  a  good  correspondent, 
and,  indeed,  it  became  exceedingly  difficult 
to  read  a  single  line  of  his  handwriting. 
A  friend  once  received  a  letter  from  him 
which,  so  far  as  could  be  gathered  from  a 
word  here  and  there,  appeared  to  contain 
a  request  of  some  little  urgency.     But  the 
meaning  of  the  note  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained by  any  exercise  of  ingenuity.  Upon 
requesting  Lord  Houghton  to  explain  it, 
he  returned  another  copy  in  what  he  was 
pleased  to  call  a  **  printed  "  state,  but  the 
only  drawback  was    that  the  print  was 
more  illegible  than  the  writing.    Nothing 
remained  but  to  make  a  rough  guess  at  his 
wishes.    This,  or  something  like  it,  was 

•  Tkt  Lift^  LiiUrty  and  Pritndthipi  0/  Richard 
Monckton  Milnes^  First  Lord  Hmtgkton.  By  T. 
Wemyss  Keid.    Two  volumes.    London,  1890. 
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always  occurring  between  himself  and  his 
friends.  It  seems  that  the  printers  who 
charged  half*a-crown  a  sheet  extra  for 
Dean  Stanley's  "  copy  "  required  fifty  per 
cent,  extra  to  set  up  Lord  HoughtonV 
We  cannot  say  that  it  was  too  much.  The 
letters  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  his 
old  age,  those  of  Lord  Brougham,  and 
some  parts  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  handwrit- 
ing, were  not  to  be  deciphered  without 
much  study  and  patience.  But  we  have 
received  specimens  of  Lord  Houghton's 
bewildering  communications  which  sur- 
passed them  all.  Mr.  Wemyss  Reid  tells 
us  that  at  the  general  post-office,  among 
other  curiosities  of  the  same  kind  exhibited 
there,  is  one  of  the  envelopes  addressed 
by  Lord  Houghton*  That  it  reached  its 
destination  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
greatest  instances  of  acuteness  which 
the  post-office  itself  is  able  to  furnish. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  careless- 
ness, or  perhaps  the  sheer  inability  to 
make  characters  with  a  pen  which  any- 
body else  could  interpret,  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  comparatively  slight  value 
of  the  correspondence  which  his  biog- 
rapher has  had  to  assist  him  in  his  work. 
It  is  difficult  to  carry  on  communications 
of  this  kind  when  on  one  side  they  are  all 
but  illegible.  Moreover,  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Houghton's  friends  not  to  enter  too  seri- 
ously Into  the  discussion  of  any  subject 
with  him.  He  was  regarded  as  a  man  of 
society,  and  even  those  who  knew  him 
well  were  apt  to  approach  him  in  that 
spirit,  and  rarely  in  any  other.  That,  un- 
doubtedly, did  a  great  injustice  to  his  real 
character  and  abilities,  but  he  had  gradu- 
ally fallen  into  the  habit  of  doing  an 
injustice  to  them  himself,  and  the  world 
cannot  be  expected  to  trouble  itself  fur- 
ther than  to  accept  a  man  in  the  part  he 
chooses  to  play.  The  higher  side  of  Lord 
Houghton's  nature,  or  the  true  measure 
of  his  capacities,  was  known  to  few,  and 
towards  the  last  he  seemed  himself  to  take 
a  pleasure  in  ignoring  their  existence. 
That  he  should  be  valued  chiefly  as  a  man 
who  knew  everybody,  and  who  was  always 
ready  to  make  his  knowledge  useful  to 
others,  is  not  altogether  surprising. 
Of  such  materials  as  were  at  his  dis- 

Cosal,  Mr.  Wemyss  Reid  has  made  the 
est.  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
he  has  published  everything  which  was 
really  of  public  interest  and  importance  in 
Lord  Houghton's  papers,  so  far  as  the 
limits  of  propriety  and  good  taste  per- 
mitted. Throughout  the  work,  he  has 
displayed  sound  judgment,  right  feeling, 


and  unfailing  tact.    So  far  49  we  are  able 
to  form  an  opinion,  he  has  printed  nothing 
which   he    ought    to    h^ve  omitted,  and 
omitted  nothing  which  he  ought  to  have 
printed.   He  has  avoided  everything  which 
could  possibly  inflict  needless  pain  upoa 
any  member  of  the  large  circle  of   Lord 
Houghton's   friends    and    acquaintances. 
He  has  edited  the  letters  witti  care,  yet, 
as  we  should    presume,  without    undue 
severity.     The  narrative  portions  of  his 
memoir  are  interesting  and  sufficient,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  passage   in  the  two 
volumes  which  any  friend  of  Lord  Hough- 
ton would  wish  to  see  struck  out.     In  that 
respect,  the  work  presents  a  satisfactory 
contrast  to  some  biographies  of  greater 
pretensions,  which   have  been  published 
withip  recent  recollections.    Lord  Hough- 
ton does  not  figure  in  these  pages  as  a 
greater  man  than  he  really  was,  but  his 
memory  has  not  been  sullied,  ar^d  the  in- 
evitable failings  of  human  nature  have  not 
been  ruthlessly  dragged  into  the  light  by 
bis  biographer.    We  have  the  truth,  but 
Mr.  Wemyss  Reid  has  not  sought  to  tear 
down  the  curtain  of  private  life  altogether, 
and  to  tell  the  world  all  that  he  could  find 
out  concerning  the  flaws  in  the  character 
of  his  dead  friend.     It  is  not  every  friend 
of  the  dead  who  has  shown  so  much  dis- 
cretion. 

The  keynote  to  Lord  Houghton's  char- 
acter is  accurately  struck  in  the  few  words 
which  closes  his  biographer's  introductory 
chapter.  He  was  **the  kindest  and  truest 
of  friends."  It  is  in  that  light  that  all 
who  knew  him  well  will  ever  remember 
him.  The  late  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  — 
probably  the  most  ill-used  man  who  ever 
served  a  political  party  —  once  referred  to 
Lord  Houghton,  then  Richard  Monckton 
Milnes,  in  these  words:  "I  have  many 
friends  who  would  be  kind  to  me  in  dis- 
tress, but  only  one  who  would  be  equally 
kind  to  me  in  disgrace,  and  he  has  just 
left  the  room."  Mr.  Forster  never  fell 
into  disgrace  ;  but  when  the  Liberal  party 
and  its  writers  in  the  press  were  combin- 
ing together  to  drive  him  out  of  the  Irish 
secretaryship,  it  would  have  been  well  for 
him  and  for  the  country  if  he  had  pos- 
sessed in  the  ministry  a  friend  as  staunch 
as  Lord  Houghton.  As  it  was,  he  was 
bitterly  assailed  and  calumniated  by  some 
who  were  aiming  to  become  his  suc- 
cessors, and  he  was  deserted  by  the  col- 
leagues who  ought  to  have  stood  by  him 
to  the  last.  He  was  deliberately  sacrificed 
for  the  Kilmainham  Treaty,  whi^h  was 
** engineered  "for  Mr.  Gladstone  by  that 
very  Captain  O'Shea  of  whose  domestic 
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affairs  the  world  has   heard    so    much. 
**  Beware  of  paying  blackmail  to  sedition,** 
was  Mr.  Forster's  warning  cry  to  his  col- 
leagues, when  the  0*Shea-Parnell  Treaty 
was  being  ratified.     He  was  laughed  at  or 
abused  then,  but  possibly  there  may  be 
some  now  who  see  cause  to  wish  that  his 
wise  and  manly  advice  had  been  followed. 
To  the  last,    Lord   Houghton   remained 
faithful  to  him.    As  we  shall  presently 
see,  Lord  Houghton  himself  was  not  well 
adapted  for  the  career  of  a  "politician," 
and  perhaps  it  was  for  that  reason,  among 
others,  that  he  never  cultivated  the  art  of 
betraying  his  friends.   There  was  scarcely 
any  limit  to  his  good  nature  and  kindly 
feeling.     Walking  one  day  into  the  Athe- 
nasum  Club,  while  an  election  was  going 
on,  he  happened  to  observe  upon  the  list 
the  name  of  a  friend  who  had  been  some 
vears  abroad,  and  who  was    not    much 
known  in  his  own  country.     He  soon  dis- 
covered that  this  friend's  interests  were 
entirely  unrepresented,  and  he  at  once 
took  them  in  hand.     He  posted  himself  in 
the  room,  and  never  left  it  till  he  had  can- 
vassed every  one  he  knew  for  the  absent 
candidate.     In  small  things  or  in  great,  he 
would  make  the  most  strenuous  exertions 
for  those   who  had  gained  his   esteem. 
Mr.  Reid  has  not  told  us  what  proportion 
of  his  income  he  spent  in  works  of  benev- 
olence, but  it  must  have  been  very  large. 
To  men  of  letters  especially,  his  heart  was 
ever  open.     It  was  not  his  money  that 
many  of  them  wanted  or  desired,  but  he 
very  often  had  the  power,  and  always  the 
disposition,  to  smooth  difficulties  out  of 
their  path,  to  abridge  the  period  of  strug- 
gle, or   to    utter  the   encouraging  word 
which    sometimes    enables    the  flagging 
spirit  to  persevere.    Mr.  Wemyss  Reid 
tells  us  that  **  little  as  he  liked  letter  writ- 
ing, he  was  constantly  writing  to  make  the 
names  of  unknown  journalists  and  men  of 
letters  known  to  the  leading  writers  of 
the  day.     If  he  knew  that  one  of  these 
humbler  friends  of  his  was  going  to  any 
city  abroad,  he  would,  unsolicited,  forward 
to  him  a  batch  of  introductions  to  the 
most  notable    personages  in  the   place." 
Doubtless  there  were  some  who  made  a 
bad  return  for  these  or  still  greater  ser- 
vices, and  that  fact  may  have  inspired  the 
cynical  reflection  which  occurs  in  one  of 
Lord  Houghton *s  letters:  "As  one  gets 
on  in  life,  one  of  the  most  annoying  reflec- 
tions is  the  little  good  one  has  done  by 
what  people  call  benevolence  ;  in  fact,  how 
little  man  can  be  benefitted  by  others." 
There  is,  of  course,  a  certain  degree  of 
truth  in  this  remark,  but  there  never  was 


a  man  to  whom  it  was  less  applicable  than 
to  Lord  Houghton  himself.  He  could  not 
fail  to  be  aware  that  he  was  regarded  with 
feelings  of  the  deepest  gratitude  and  ven- 
eration by  many  who,  as  Mr.  Reid  sug- 
gests, were  never  destined  to  emerge  from 
obscurity,  as  well  as  by  others  who  after- 
wards becan»e  distinguished  in  the  world 
of  letters  or  in  public  life. 

Lord  Houghton's  sympathy  with   men 
of  letters  may  have  arisen  in  some  degree 
from  the  fact  that  at  heart  he  was  a  man 
of  letters  himself.    We  fear  that  his  writ- 
ings are  not  much  read  in  these  days,  but 
in  spite  of  the  political  ambition  which  at 
one  time  kept  a  fast  hold  upon  him,  it  was 
fame  in  literature  that  he  most  desired. 
It  pleased  him  greatly  to  hear  any  of  his 
ballads  or  lighter  pieces  sung  ;  and  some 
years  ago  he  was  much  delighted  at  the 
great  popularity  secured  for  his  **  Strang- 
ers Yet,"  by  a  new  setting  from  a  composer 
who,  for  the  time,  had  a  wonderful  success, 
and  who  assumed  the  name  of  "  Claribel." 
Mr.   Wemyss  Reid  tells  us    that    Lord 
Houghton  was-walking  one  day  in  London 
with  a  friend,  when  he  stopped  for  a  mo- 
ment and  listened  eagerly  to    a  singer 
whose  voice  had  reached  him.     He  ran  off 
to  find  the  wandering  minstrel,  and  pres- 
ently returned  beaming  with  delight.   The 
man  had  been  singing  his  own  well-known 
song,  "  I   Wandered  by  the  Brookside." 
He  used  to  say  that  a  short  poem  or  ballad 
was  the  surest  passport  to  immortality. 
A  hymn  was  better  than  either,  and  he 
instanced  "  Rock  of  Ages,"  as  a  case  in 
point.     That  this  hymn  will  last  we  do 
not  doubt ;  but  of  the  many  thousands  by 
whom  it  is  used,  how  many  could  tell  the 
name  of  the  author  ?    Lord  Houghton  had 
a  great  admiration  for  it,  and  considered  it 
one  of  the  most  truly  devotional  pieces 
ever  written.    Newman's  "Lead,  kindly 
Light,"  was,  he  maintained,  and  with  jus- 
tice,   a    poem,    and    not    a   hymn ;    and 
whereas  "  Rock  of  Ages  "  is  sung  at  some 
time  during  the  year  in  almost  every  place 
of  worship  where  the  English  language  is 
spoken,  poetical  works,  however  beautiful 
in  character,  are  confined  to  the  knowledge 
of  comparatively  few. 

Lord  Houghton  himself  will  be  remem- 
bered as  a  writer  chiefly  by  two  or  three 
songs.  To  the  younger  generation  his 
"Palm  Leaves"  is  an  unknown  book; 
yet  many  of  his  contemporaries  looked 
upon  it  as  a  poem  destined  to  preserve  his 
fame  green  for  at  least  a  century  or  two 
to  come.  Mr.  Wemyss  Reid  is  inclined 
to  think  that  there  is  still  a  possibility 
that   Lord   Houghton's  neglected  poems 
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will  "regain  their  hold  upon   the  ear  of 
the  reading  public,  and  will  keep  his  name 
alive  long  after  the  raemory  of  his  bril- 
liant life  of   social  success   has  passed 
away.'*    We  should  be  glad  to  share  this 
hope,  but  the  calm  and  placid  current  of 
Milnes*s  verse  is  little  likely  to  take  the 
fancy  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.    No  one 
will  deny  that   Byron   was  an  infinitely 
greater  poet  than  Milnes,  and  >^t  he  is 
now  comparatively  little  read.    Southey, 
Rogers,   Campbell  —  they  are  all  fading 
out  of  sight,  if  not  out  of  recollection. 
Campbell's  wonderful  lyrics  will  doubtless 
last,  but  who  reads   the  "Pleasures  of 
Hope,"   or    "Gertrude    of   Wyoming?" 
"The   Battle  of  the  Baltic,"  "Lochiel's 
Warning,"    "  Hohenlinden,"    and     "Ye 
Mariners  of  England  "  are  worth  all  the 
rest,  from  a  popular  point  of  view,  that 
Campbell  ever  wrote.     Rogers  left  noth- 
ing of  the  same  kind  behind  him,  and  he 
is  a  mere  shadow  in  the  world  of  letters. 
Lord  Houghton  will  fare  better,  mainly  on 
account  oi  what  he   called    his    "short 
pieces."     His  prose  works  were  chiefly 
intended  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  hour, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  his  "  Mono- 
graphs," few  of  them  will  be  found  even 
in  a  good  library.     He  was  a  valued  con- 
tributor to  these  pages,  but  his  articles 
were  necessarily  of  the  kind  that  quickly 
"blow  over."    Lord  Acton,  one  of   his 
sincerest  friends,  has  justly  remarked  that 
"he  had  not  health  tor  sustained  effort, 
and  he  spent  on  reviews  of  the  books  of 
the  day,  and  in  running  to  ground  topics 
cast  up  in  familiar  table  talk,  knowledge 
sufficient  for  a  considerable  reputation." 
He  was  not  an  indolent  man,  but  he  did 
not  like  sustained  labor.     He  never  could 
have  completed  a  work  requiring  concen- 
trated attention  over  a  long  period.    He 
said  of  himself,  "having  no  duties  to  per- 
form, I  am  obliged  to  put  up  with  pleas- 
ures."    It  was  in  that  ^7///<i»/^  spirit  that 
most  of  his  literary  tasks  were  accom- 
plished. 

It  might  have  been  very  di£Eerent,  if  he 
had  succeeded  in  his  first  ambition,  and 
found  a  suitable  opening  for  himself  in 
political  life.  But  in  that  field  he  was 
doomed  to  be  bitterly  disappointed.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  persistently  overlooked  him, 
and  denied  him  any  opportunity  of  emerg- 
ing from  the  position  of  a  private  member 
on  the  back  benches.  His  biographer 
tells  us,  and  Lord  Houghton  appears  him- 
self to  have  thought,  that  his  literary  rep- 
utation in  early  life  "stood  in  the  way 
of  the  political  advancement  to  which  he 
aspired."    We  are  told  that  "again  and 


again  in  later  life,  in  discussing  his  own 
career  or  the  career  of  other  men,  he  de- 
plored the  fact  that,  in  England,  popular 
opinion  always  insists  upon   drawing  a 
broad   line  of  demarcation   between  the 
man  of  letters  and  the  man  of  affairs." 
No  doubt  there  is  a  common  prejudice  to 
that  effect,  and  a  very  absurd  one  it  is,  for 
in  the  present  day,  at  any  rate,  men  of  let- 
ters are  frequently  better  men  of  affairs 
than  those  who  are  professedly  devoted 
to      ordinary      commercial      avocations. 
Moreover,  in  Lord  Houghton's  own  day 
there  were  persons  around  him  who  found 
success  in  literature  not  at  all  incompatible 
with  success  in  business.     What  was  Mr. 
Disraeli   for  many  years  but   a   literary 
man?    It  is  true  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  may 
have  had  a  prejudice  against  him  also  on 
that  ground,  but  it  did  not  prevent  Mr. 
Disraeli  rising  to  the  very  highest  place 
in  the    country.      For  many    years    the 
present  distinguished  prime  minister  was 
a  man  of  letters ;  and  had  he  followed  that 
career  to  the  end,  he  would  most  certainly 
have  gained  a  reputation,  not  so  brilliant, 
perhaps,  as  that  which    he  now    enjoys, 
but  one  which  the  majority  of  his  fellow- 
workers  would  have  had  cause  to  envy. 
If  Lord  Houghton  had  possessed  the  in- 
domitable will  and  the  patience  of  Disraeli, 
he  would  have  thrown  off  the  difficulties 
which  stood  in   his  path;    but  he  took 
things  easily,  and  was,  as  we  have  inti- 
mated, incapable  of  laborious  and  perse- 
vering effort.    Mr.   Disraeli    was    often 
sneered  at  as  a  "  mere  literary  man,"  a 
person  who  "  wrote  novels."     He  did  not 
allow  those  trifles  to  stand  in  bis  wav. 
But  there  was  another  cause  for  the  fail- 
ure of   Lord  Houghton  in  politics.     He 
was  not  made  for  the  peculiar  sort  of  work 
which  has  to  be  done  in  the  House  of 
Commons.     He  lacked  that  "  flexibility," 
that    "adaptability    to     circumstances," 
which   Sir  Robert   Peel  possessed,  and 
which  is  perhaps  more  necessary  in  the 
present  day  than  it  was  even  in  Peel's 
time.     He  could  not  put  his  opinions  on 
and  off  with  a  readiness  which  political 
exigencies  sometimes  require.   He  speaks 
in  one  of  his  letters  of  always  finding  a 
difficulty  in  believing  his  own  side  to  **be 
entirely  in  the  right  and  other  people  en- 
tirely in  the  wrong."     But  that  is  the  very 
worst  temperament  that  a  man  can  pos- 
sibly have  if  he  means  to  be  a  successful 
politician.     He  must  always  be  prepared 
to  pronounce  the  other  side  "  entirely  in 
the  wrong."    A  good  party  man,  who  is 
likely  to  receive  promotion,  should  never 
acknowledge  that  he  sees  more  than  one 
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side,  even  if  he  is  unfortuDate  eaough  to 
be  endowed  with  the  kind  of  eyesight 
which  enables  him  to  see  two. 

Richard  Monckton  Milnes  was  handi- 
capped still  further ;  and  when  we  mention 
in  what  respect,  we  are  confident  that  we 
need  not  say  another  word  to  explain  to 
any  practical  politician  why  it  was  that  he 
failed  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was 
one  of  those  persons  who  like  to  think  out 
a  question  for  themselves,  and  to  exer- 
cise  an  independent  judgment  upon  it 
Writing  to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1843,  Milnes 
remarks:  ** Constituted  as  I  am,  I  cannot 
take  Parliament  as  a  mere  amusement,  or 
even  as  one  of  many  occupations,  and 
therefore  I  am  always  in  the  dilemma 
either  of  officiously  obtruding  my  support 
on  a  government,  thank  God,  too  strong  to 
want  it,  or  of  following  out  an  independent 
line  of  action."  Mr.  Gladstone's  reply  to 
this  confession  is  interesting,  and  even 
instructive.  •*  Uneasy,"  he  wrote,  **  in  my 
opinion,  must  be  the  position  of  every 
member  of  Parliament  who  thinks  inde- 
pendently in  these  times,  or  in  any  thatare 
likely  to  succeed  them  ;  and  in  proportion 
as  a  man's  course  of  thought  deviates  from 
the  ordinary  line,  his  seat  must  less  and 
less  resemble  a  bed  of  roses."  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  had  a  long  and  varied  experi- 
ence since  he  wrote  that  letter,  and  he 
would  probably  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
the  conditions  of  public  life  make  his  crit- 
icism even  more  true  now  than  ever  it  was 
before.  There  is  a  continual  tendency  to 
draw  party  lines  tighter  and  still  more 
tight,  and  to  allow  less  and  less  latitude 
for  the  freedom  of  individual  judgment. 
This  is  almost  inevitable  as  public  affairs 
are  now  carried  on,  but  when  a  whole 
party  changes  its  opinions  on  a  given  ques- 
tion —  and  such  a  phenomenon  is  not  un- 
known*-it  sometimes  happens  that  a  few 
members  here  and  there  find  it  impossible 
to  keep  pace  with  the  movement.  Then 
they  are  very  likely  to  be  pronounced 
afflicted  with  the  disqualifying  and  hope- 
less disease  of  **  independence,"  and  they 
pass  through  the  experience  of  Richard 
Monckton  Milnes,  "K/Vi  media^^'*  he  sor- 
rowfully acknowledged  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  "never  answers  in  politics,  and 
somehow  or  other  I  can  never  get  out  of 
it.  •  .  .  From  having  lived  with  all  sorts 
of  people,  and  seen  good  in  all,  the  broad, 
black  lines  of  judgment  that  people  usually 
draw  seem  to  me  false  and  foolish,  and  I 
think  my  own  finer  ones  just  as  distinct, 
though  no  one  can  see  them  but  myself." 
This  is  a  charming  temperament  in  a 
friend  or  a  companion,  but  what  practical 


man  would  not  have  foretold  at  once  that 
it  would  prevent  the  success  of  Milnes  in 
politics  ? 

Moreover,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that 
Milnes  would  soon  have  become  disen- 
chanted with  a  closer  insight  into  the  mys- 
teries of  political  life.  So  far  as  could 
be  gathered  from  his  conversation,  he  had 
no  great  confidence  in  any  of  the  public 
men  of  the  present  day.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
changes  had  been  too  sudden  and  sweep- 
ing for  him  to  comprehend.  The  Tories, 
he  maintained,  were  doing  an  injustice  to 
their  principles  and  to  the  cause  which 
they  represented  by  continually  trying  to 
outbid  the  Radicals.  Years  ago  he  had 
written  in  his  note-book :  "It  is  since  I 
have  seen  the  governors  of  mankind,  and 
what  they  are  in  comparison  with  the  gov- 
erned, that  I  have  become  a  Republican." 
This  observation  shows  much  greater 
acuteness  and  discernment  than  those 
who  have  never  been  close  to  public  life 
would  suspect.  Most  governi ng  men  show 
to  the  best  advantage  at  a  distance,  while 
the  mass  of  the  governed  have  a  desire  to 
do  that  which  is  right,  which  is  not  always 
accurately  measured  by  those  in  high  sta- 
tions. The  well-known  remark  of  the 
chancellor  Oxenstiern  has  lost  none  of  its 
force :  "  Nescis,  mi  fili,  quantilla  prudentia 
homines  regantur."  Lord  Houghton  was 
thoroughly  penetrated  with  the  truth  of  it, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  for  very  many 
years,  and  down  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
there  was  no  public  man  in  whom  he  had 
more  than  a  few  grains  of  confidence.  He 
always  hated  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  would  not 
acknowledge  that  he  was  anything  but  an 
"adventurer."  Carlyle,  writing  to  him  on 
one  occasion,  remarked :  "  I  cannot  stand 
Disraeli  trying  to  force  his  Jewish  jack- 
asseries  on  the  world."  That  was  pre- 
cisely Lord  Houghton's  feeling.  He  could 
not  see  that  the  great  Conservative  leader 
had  shown  true  statesmanship  in  any  part 
of  his  career.  Fortunately,  Lord  Hough- 
ton allowed  politics  to  slip  more  and  more 
out  of  his  life,  for  they  were  little  better 
than  a  source  of  annoyance  and  bitterness 
to  him.  It  would  be  easy,  of  course,  to 
attribute  this  to  his  own  disappointments, 
but  that  was  by  no  means  the  sole  or  the 
true  explanation.  He  honestly  believed 
that  the  tone  of  public  life  was  rapidly  de- 
clining, and  that  the  country  was  destined 
to  sunier  heavily  from  the  deterioration 
which  he  detected  in  the  management  of 
national  afiEairs.  His  thoughts  and  his 
conversation  turned  more  upon  books  or 
upon  the  lighter  events  of  the  day  than  on 
the  serious  problems  of  politics.     In  that 
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congenial  field  he  was  always  at  home. 
To  spend  an  hour  or  two  with  him  when 
he  was  in  his  favorite  vein,  was  to  have  a 

gleam  of  brightness  thrown  over  the  whole 
ay. 

His  powers  of  conversation,  and  his 
wide  knowledge  of  men,  were  alike  inex- 
haustible. Not  only  did  he  contribute 
his  full  share  to  the  general  stock,  but  he 
contrived  to  bring  out  all  that  was  in 
others.  Carlylewell  described  this  pecul- 
iarity in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  written  when 
he  was  a  visitor  to  Lord  Houghton,  at 
Fryston.  "  He  pricks  into  you  with  ques- 
tions, with  remarks,  with  all  kinds  of  fly- 
tackle  to  make  you  bite  —  does  generally 
contrive  to  get  you  into  some  sort  of 
speech.*'  The  person  who  was  subjected 
to  this  process  was  not  always  so  con- 
scious of  it  as  Carlyle  appears  to  have 
been,  for  Lord  Hous:hton  could  skilfully 
conceal  his  **  fly-tackle.'*  Aod  it  was  al- 
ways felt  that,  no  matter  what  subject 
arose,  he  had  something  more  interesting 
to  say  about  it  than  anybody  else  could 
contribute.  Lord  Acton  has  dwelt  upon 
these  characteristics  of  his  friend,  as  every 
one  who  knew  Lord  Houghton  would  be 
sure  to  do.  "  Others  of  his  set  talked  as 
well  or  better,"  observes  Lord  Acton,  "  and 
had  more  of  their  own  to  say;  but  there 
was  no  other  man  who  made  the  pleasure 
of  conversation  the  business  of  life.  .  .  . 
He  knew  how  to  draw  out  of  each  guest 
what  was  in  him,  to  make  the  talk  general, 
and  discourage  the  eddies  and  hole-and- 
corner  whisperings  which  are  the  grave 
of  good  company."  There  was  nothing 
against  w*hich  Lord  Houghton  fought 
more  energetically  or  more  successfully 
than  this  "hole-and-corner"  style  of  con- 
versation, at  the  dinner-table  or  elsewhere. 
The  art  of  conversation,  as  we  all  know, 
is  dying  or  dead,  but  the  way  in  which 
people  shut  themselves  up  in  gloomy  iso< 
lation,  or  confine  themselves  to  a  few 
whispered  remarks  to  their  nearest  neigh- 
bor, is  something  quite  new  even  among  a 
nation  famous  for  its  taciturnity.  iMany 
a  dinner-party  passes  over  without  a  single 
word  of  general  conversation  having  oc- 
curred, and  the  murmured  remarks  that 
pass  round  the  table  are  not  calculated  to 
inspire  gaiety,  or  even  good  humor,  in  the 
company.  A  good  deal,  no  doubt,  depends 
upon  the  host,  who  usually  permits  his 
guests  to  provide  every  part  of  their  own 
entertainment  except  the  food,  and  it  is 
not  always  even  certain  that  this  is  of  the 
best  description. 

Lord  Houghton's  method  was  wholly 
different.     He  contrived  to  get  general 


talk,  and  to  keep  it  up  to  a  certain  level. 
Shy  men  are  much  more  common  than 
most  people  suppose,  but  even  these  could 
not  long  hold  out  against  Lord  Houghton's 
persuasive  wiles.  He  found  out  some* 
thing  or  other  in  which  the  silent  person 
was  interested,  or  he  discovered  his  special 
vein,  and  very  soon  had  him  under  bis 
command.  Fie  was  probably,  the  last  to 
keep  up  breakfast  as  a  social  institution. 
The  temper  and  manners  of  the  age  are 
all  against  the  continuance  of  such  experi- 
ments. The  best  part  of  the  day  was  gone 
when  one  of  Lord  Houghton's  breakfasts 
was  over.  No  doubt  it  had  been  well 
spent,  but  the  pressure  of  business  with 
men  who  have  anything  to  do  grows  more 
and  more  imperious,  and  there  are  few 
who  can  spare  three  or  four  hours  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  to  linger  over  a  repast 
which  is  not  exactly  luncheon,  and  yet 
which  is  almost  sufficient  to  spoil  anything 
but  a  very  late  dinner.  It  must  also  be 
admitted  that  Lord  Houghton's  good  na- 
ture and  catholicity  of  tastes  sometimes 
resulted  in  bringing  together  a  singularly 
assorted  company.  They  came  from  all 
quarters,  they  probably  met  for  the  first 
time,  it  was  very  likely  that  most  of  them 
were  unknown  to  each  other,  and  all  Lord 
Houghton's  tact  and  skill  could  not  always 
prevail  to  combine  the  incongruous  ma- 
terials which  he  had  collected.  It  was 
difficult  at  times  to  avoid  the  suspicion 
that  he  was  chuckling  slyly  at  the  head  of 
his  table  at  the  "menagerie,"  as  some 
irreverent  person  called  these  breakfasts, 
which  had  assembled  at  his  call.  He  was 
seldom  seen  at  his  best  on  these  occasions. 
The  smaller  parties  which  assembled  at 
Fryston,  or  in  the  house  of  his  kinsman, 
Lord  Crewe,  afforded  him  opportunities 
more  in  harmony  with  his  tastes,  and  he 
never  failed  to  make  good  use  of  them. 
It  was  as  Mr.  Wemyss  Reid  says:  "  He 
could  tell  his  interlocutors  something 
about  every  man  or  woman  of  note  whose 
name  cropped  up  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sation—  something  which  could  not  be 
learnt  from  books,  but  which  Houghton 
had  acquired  for  himself  in  the  course  of 
his  life  of  study  and  observation."  At 
times,  however,  he  would  hide  himself  for 
hours  with  a  book.  He  liked  novels,  but 
maintained  that  there  was  no  English 
novelist  except  Wilkie  Collins  who  could 
construct  a  plot.  "Well  written,"  he 
would  say,  "almost  everything  is  fairly 
well  written  nowadays,  but  there  is  no 
story  in  it." 

He  was  acquainted  with  almost  every 
composition  in  verse  which  appeared  dur 
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ing  bis  own  daj*.    He  may  almost  be  said 
to  have  discovered  Swinburne,  of  whose 

great  powers,  especially  when  they  first 
ashed  upon  the  world,  he  had  an  exalted 
opinion.  None  of  the  Victorian  poets, 
he  maintained,  bad  produced  anything 
finer  than  the  choruses  in  *'Atalanta  in 
Calydon.'*  But  he,  like  others,  recognized 
that  the  message  which  the  new  poet  had 
to  deliver  was  soon  told.  It  is  curious  to 
find,  by  the  by,  that  Lord  Houghton 
should  have  had  any  doubt  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  song  "  Home,  sweet 
Home.*'  In  a  note  to  the  AthentBum,  writ- 
ten in  December,  1871,  he  referred  to  the 
well-known  air  as  being  Sicilian,  but  that, 
we  believe,  has  never  been  proved.  Sir 
George  Grove  tells  us,  in  the  **  Dictionary 
of  Music,*'  that  the  melody  occurs  in 
Bishop's  opera  of  **  Clari,  or  the  Maid  of 
Milan,"  and  that  in  the  published  music 
it  is  called  a  Sicilian  air,  but,  he  adds,  *'  it 
is  not  impossibly  Bishop's  own."  How- 
ever that  may  be,  it  is  absolutely  certain 
that  Lord  Houghton  was  wrong  in  attrib- 
uting the  words  to  "  Baily  or  Thomas 
Moore."  They  were  written  by  an  Amer- 
ican, John  Howard  Payne,  and  his  claim 
to  them  has  never,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
been  disputed.  The  government  of  the 
United  States  placed  a  monument  over 
his  grave  as  a  tribute  to  the  author  of  so 
popular  a  song. 

Lord  Houghton's  own  visit  to  the 
United  States  formed  a  veritable  epoch  in 
his  life,  and  furnished  him,  at  a  period 
when  he  much  needed  them,  with  many 
new  friends  and  agreeable  associations. 
He  had  once  declared  himself,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  be  a  Republican,  but  that  was 
more  in  sport  than  in  earnest.  In  his 
heart  he  was  a  Conservative  with  gener- 
ous instincts,  and  with  a  deep  sympathy 
for  the  poor  and  neglected  portion  of  the 
community.  He  soon  saw  that  a  Repub- 
lican system  of  government  was  by  no 
means  perfect,  but  during  his  residence  in 
the  United  States  he  prudently  avoided 
being  enticed  into  those  discussions  con- 
cerning the  respective  merits  of  the  £n* 
g)ish  and  American  form  of  governments, 
with  which  many  Americans  like  to  amuse 
themselves.  Like  a  wise  man,  Lord 
Houghton  knew  perfectly  well  that  such 
discussions  settle  nothing,  and  are  not 
often  started  with  the  simple  view  of  ob- 
taining a  candid  exchange  of  opinion. 
Many  Englishmen  go  to  America  full  of  the 
idea  that  there  is  nothing  good  out  of  En* 
gland.  They  take  with  them  a  British 
measure,  and  decide  that  everything  that 
corresponds  exactly  with  it  is  fair  and  toler- 
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able,  but  that  which  differs  in  any  respect 
from  it  is  to  be  condemned  without  mercy. 
These  are  the  persons  out  of  whom  the 
shrewd  and  ouick-witted  Yankee  easily 
extracts  boundless  sport.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  Lord  Houghton  fell  into  none 
of  these  traps.  Everywhere  he  went  he 
met  with  hosts  of  friends,  and  his  popu- 
larity was  so  great  as  to  astonish  him,  for 
he  had  not  supposed  that  his  name  was 
widely  known  across  the  Atlantic.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  the  Americans 
lose  sight  of  very  little  that  is  written  or 
done  in  the  old  country,  and  we  need  not 
recall  the  numerous  instances  in  which 
the  recognition  of  great  merit  or  unusual 
excellence  has  come  first  from  them.  It 
was  so  with  Carlyle,  with  Herbert  Spen- 
cer, with  George  Meredith,  and  with 
many  others.  It  is  true  that  this  recog- 
nition has  not  always  been  a  source  of 
pecuniary  profit  to  the  object  of  it,  but 
that  is  the  fault  of  the  state  of  the  copy- 
right laws,  and  not  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. That  was  the  topic  on  which  Lord 
Houghton  conversed  with  members  of 
Congress  whenever  he  could  find  a  chance, 
but  like  everybody  else,  from  Charles 
Dickens  downwards,  he  failed  to  produce 
the  result  he  desired.  We  are  now,  it  ap- 
pears, to  have  a  copyright  law,  but,  again 
with  true  American  skill,  it  has  been  so 
devised  as  to  give  the  oyster  to  America 
and  the  shells  to  England.  Should  it  be 
adopted,  it  will  carry  still  further  the  main 
scheme  of  all  American  policy  and  legis- 
lation—  that  is  to  say,  it  will  strike  an 
additional  blow  at  certain  English  indus- 
tries, while  encouraging  corresponding 
industries  in  America.  No  doubt,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
threatened  interests  to  be  informed,  on 
good  authority,  that  any  attempt  to  inter- 
fere with  this  arrangement  would  "be  an 
almost  undisguised  example  of  protective 
legislation,  and  wout"  be  opposed  to  the 
free-trade  character^'of  British  policy." 
If,  then,  printers,  papermakers,  and  other 
persons  are  thrown  out  of  employment  in 
this  country,  they  will  bear  their  suffer- 
ings cheerfully  for  the  sake  of  enabling  pro- 
fessors, statisticians,  and  other  learned 
persons  to  say  that  we  are  consistent  in  our 
free-trade  policy.  The  political  economist 
will  tell  them  that  the  community  has 
nothing  to  do  with  their  welfare,  and  that 
it  is  their  business  to  leave  a  "  weak  in- 
dustry," and  turn  to  some  other,  if  they 
can.  '  If  they  cannot,  there  is  always  a 
British  workhouse  open  to  receive  them. 

Lord   Houghton's  welcome  in  America 
was  none  the  less  cordial,  because  he  had 
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been  one  of  the  few  in  leading  English 
circles,  who  had  sympathized  with  the 
Northern  States  in  the  great  Civil  War, 
and  had  predicted  their  victory.  This 
view  may  have  been  produced  in  his  mind, 
in  some  degree,  by  bis  friendship  and  in- 
tercourse with  Emerson,  Longfellow, 
Charles  Sumner,  and  Motley,  and  by  the 
influence  they  had  over  him.  The  Amer- 
icans thought  it  strange  that  Englishmen 
universally  did  not  sympathize  with  a  war 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  perhaps 
they  might  have  taken  into  consideration 
the  unquestionable  fact,  that  this  object  of 
the  war  was  not  obvious  to  themselves, 
much  less  to  the  outer  world,  for  a  very 
considerable  time  after  hostilities  had 
been  carried  on.  It  took  even  President 
Lincoln  a  long  space  for  reflection  before 
he  perceived  that  the  compulsory  abolition 
of  slavery  without  compensation  was  in- 
volved in  the  war.  In  February,  1865,  ^^ 
communicated  to  the  Cabinet  the  draft  of 
a  message  and  proclamation  in  which  he 
proposed  to  pay  four  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  Southern  States  by  way  of 
recompense  for  the  liberation  of  their 
slaves,  proceeding  on  the  principle  which 
England  had  adopted  in  dealing  with 
slavery  iiv  the  West  Indies.  But  the 
Cabinet  were  unanimously  opposed  to  the 
president,  and  he  withdrew  his  proposi- 
tion. 

Englishmen,  who  could  not  see  that  the 
North  went  into  the  war  for  the  express 
purpose  of  abolishing  slavery,  or  even  that 
the  abolition  of  slavery  was  necessarily 
involved  in  the  war,  were  no  blinder  than 
an  immensely  large  proportion  of  Ameri- 
can citizens.  No  doubt  the  direction  in 
which  events  were  inevitably  tending  be- 
came clear  in  the  United  States  long  be- 
fore it  did  here,  but  some  allowance  must. 
be  made  for  the  eflfect  produced  in  this 
country  by  the  utterances  of  many  fore- 
most American  public  men.  Lord  Hough- 
ton, however,  had  from  the  flrst  shared 
Mr.  Bright's  opinion  that  the  North  would 
win,  and  ought  to  win,  and  that  did  not 
stand  in  bis  way,  when,  for  the  first  time, 
he  found  himself  among  the  Americans. 
He  saw  Longfellow  in  failing  health  and 
strength,  and  Emerson  in  much  the  same 
condition.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  he 
describes  as  *'very  sprightly,  and  like  his 
books."  It  is  with  pleasure  that  the  world 
has  recently  received  from  Dr.  Holmes 
another  of  his  charming  volumes,  more 
mature  in  its  wisdom,  and  scarcely  less 
"sprightly,"  than  the  "Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table."  Lord  Houghton's  old 
friend,   Mr.  Samuel    Ward,  piloted   him 


almost  everywhere,  and  displayed  that 
untiring  devotion  and  attachment  which 
endeared  him  to  all  who  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  his  friendship.  Mr.  Ward's 
name  was  very  seldom  heard,  except 
among  strangers,  the  universal  substitute 
for  it  being  "Uncle  Sam."  A  more 
delightful  companion,  a  kinder-hearted 
human  being,  a  firmer  or  a  truer  friend, 
never  breathed.  In  many  a  home,  and  to 
many  a  man  and  woman,  the  world  has 
been  darker  since  '*  Uncle  Sam  "  was  re- 
moved from  it. 

As  a  matter  of  course.  Lord  Houghton 
did  not  escape  the  ''interviewer,"  who  in 
those  days  was  not  quite  the  power  which 
he  has  become  since.  To  see  an  inter- 
viewer is  bad,  because  he  is  very  apt  to 
decorate  —  "fix  up,"  as  he  calls  it  —  any- 
thing that  may  be  said.  To  refuse  to  see 
him  is  sometimes  worse,  because  then  be 
goes  away  and  invents  a  conversation  in 
which  the  stranger  does  not  cut  so  satis- 
factory a  figure  as  he  would  naturally 
wish.  One  of  this  class  of  enterprising 
journalists,  who  obtained  access  to  Lord 
Houghton,  described  him  as  the  author  of 
a  work  entitled  "Monograms,"  and  an- 
other, upon  whom  he  had  evidently  made 
a  favorable  impression,  said  that  he  was 
"as  easy  and  plain  as  an  old  shoe."  To 
a  third,  who  asked  bim  his  opinion  of  the 
American  press,  he  ventured  to  address  a 
remonstrance  against  the  wholesale  abuse 
and  calumny  to  which  American  public 
men  are  exposed.  At  that  time  President 
Grant  was  being  assailed  "as  a  drunkard, 
a  liar,  and  a  thief."  Lord  Houghton 
mildly  suggested  that  all  this  was  really 
an  attack  on  the  republic  itself.  The  re- 
porter reproduced  his  views  in  the  follow- 
ing form  :  "  Lord  Houghton  is  not  inclined 
to  admit  that  President  Grant  is  a  drunk- 
ard and  a  thief,  and  he  thinks  that,  even 
if  he  is,  the  fact  should  not  be  published 
to  the  world  in  the  newspapers."  Presi- 
dent Grant  himself,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
received  the  attacks  which  were  levelled 
at  him  with  his  usual  equanimity.  His 
home  circle,  his  personal  character  from 
childhood  upwards,  his  habits  of  life,  his 
friends,  his  tastes,  his  various  pursuits  — 
all  were  exposed  to  the  bitterest  misrepre- 
sentation and  slander.  General  Grant 
never  complained,  though  he  was  by  no 
means  callous  to  the  efforts  of  his  polit- 
ical and  personal  enemies  to  blacken  bis 
reputation.  He  knew  the  conditions  at- 
tending public  life  in  his  own  country,  and 
accepted  them  with  stolidity.  Occasion* 
ally,  however,  a  more  than  usually  das- 
tardly  attack    on    some  member  of  his 
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family  would  rouse  him  to  anger.  Lord 
Houghton  was  on  very  good  terms  with 
him ;  and  when  the  general  came  to  En- 
gland, after  his  second  term  of  office  had 
expired,  he  was  an  honored  guest  in  the 
house  then  occupied  by  Lord  Houghton 
in  Arlington  Street.  He  looked  on  with 
quiet  amusement  at  the  almost  endless 
stream  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
passed  before  him  at  one  of  the  great 
receptions  given  in  his  honor,  but  neither 
then  nor  at  any  other  time  had  General 
Grant  the  slightest  taste  or  inclination  for 
what  is  commonly  called  "  society."  He 
was  frozen  into  obstinate  silence  in  the 
presence  of  strangers,  although  no  man 
could  talk  more  freely  or  pleasantly  when 
in  the  company  of  a  few  tried  friends.  He 
knew  little  of  Lord  Houghton*s  favorite 
pursuits,  but  he  thoroughly  appreciated 
the  hospitality  which  was  shown  to  him. 
He  was  also  greatly  interested  with  Lord 
Houghton's  reminiscences  of  the  great 
writers  and  other  distinguished  persons 
whom  he  had  known.  He  met  with  no 
one  in  London  who  impressed  and  fasci- 
nated him  so  much,  except  Mr.  Gladstone, 
whose  powers  of  conversation,  apart  alto- 
gether from  his  political  views,  took  Gen- 
eral Grant  by  storm.  Yet  he  frankly 
admitted  on  one  occasion  that  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli had  struck  him  as  being  a  more 
remarkable  man  than  either  of  the  others. 
"  He  told  me,"  he  said  to  a  friend,  "  that 
we  ought  to  have  kept  Mexico  when  we 
had  a  chance,  and  that  it  was  almost  a 
crime  to  let  her  go.  I  said  the  same  thing 
at  the  time  of  the  Mexican  war,"  added 
General  Grant,  *'  but  1  could  not  get  any- 
body to  pay  attention  to  me.  I  never 
beard  the  subject  mentioned  for  many 
years  afterwards,  until  Mr.  Disraeli  sprung 
it  on  me  all  at  once  the  other  evening. 
We  had  not  been  talking  about  Mexico  — 
about  nothing  in  particular.  Then  he 
turned  to  me  and  said  what  I  have  just 
told  you.  He  impresses  one  very  much, 
but  your  greatest  man  is  Mr.  Gladstone." 
General  Grant  naturally  had  more  faith  in 
the  politics  professed  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  the  Liberal  party  at  that  day  than  he 
had  in  Conservatism. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Lord 
Houghton  kept  no  journal  during  his  visit 
to  America,  for  undoubtedly  he  formed 
some  very  strong  opinions  on  many  topics 
of  interest  connected  with  that  country, 
and  entered  freely  into  them  in  conversa- 
tion. It  may  safely  be  said  that  his  **  Re- 
publicanism "  was  not  strengthened  by 
what  he  saw  and  heard.  The  spectacle 
presented  by  the  government  of  New  York 


city  put  to  flight  some  of  his  former  ideas 
as  to  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  insti- 
tutions, which  were  supposed  to  be,  but 
which  really  were  not,  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  people.    At  Washington  he 
came  into  contact  with  some  examples  of 
the  "professional  politician,"    and    con- 
fessed that  he  did  not  see  much  to  lead 
him  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  had  anything  to  suffer  from  a 
comparison  with  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives.    In  one  respect  he  thought  the 
latter  had  the  advantage  ^namely,  in  the 
smaller    number  of  its   members.      The 
affairs  of  the  United  States    were  then 
managed  with  considerably  less  than  half 
the  number  of  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple which  is  deemed  necessary  for  the 
popular  branch  of  the  legislature  in  En- 
gland.     He    considered    the    American 
model  decidedly  the  better  of  the  two,  and 
there  are  few  practical  men  who,  after 
thoroughly  looking  into  the  question,  have 
not  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.    On 
these  subjects.  Lord  Houghton  wisely  re- 
frained from   seeking  to  force  his  own 
opinions  upon  others.     He  kept  on  good 
terms  with  men  of  all  shades  of  politics; 
and  when  he  was  about  to  leave  New 
York,  many  members  of  both  the  great 
parties  of  the  day  united  to  do  him  honor. 
Upon  his  return  home,  he  wrote  an  article 
for  these  pages  containing  some  of  the 
fruits  of  his  observations,  but  he  confined 
himself  almost  entirely  to  the  social  as- 
pects of  American  life.     Incidentally,  he 
referred  to  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  "  En- 
glish  traveller  in  the  United  States  is 
continually  amazed  and  perplexed  by  the 
large  similarities  of  principles  and  charac- 
ter, and  the  comparatively  small  diversi- 
ties of  manners  and  institutions,"  and  he 
dwelt  with  much  interest  on  certain  chap- 
ters in  the  family  history  of  some  early 
settlers    in    America.     He  was  content, 
however,  in    accordance  with    his  usual 
bent,  to  skim  over  the  surface  of  things, 
and  as  to  contemporary  politics  he  said 
nothing.    A  dream  seems  to  have  been  in 
his  mind  that  the  day  might  come  when 
the  two  nations  would  be  practically  one, 
or,  as  he  put  it,  "  it  is  difficult  indeed  to 
say  in  which  of  the  political,  financial,  or 
moral  elements  of  the  future  we  have  not 
a  common  interest,  and  may  not  exchange 
our  experiments  and  experiences,  until  by 
combined  intelligence,  benevolence,  and 
honesty  of  purpose,  we  may  enable  the 
next  *  Centennial '  to  pass  unobserved  in 
the  United  History  of  England  and  Amer- 
ica."   These  are  very  pleasing  sentiments 
to  be  uttered  over  a  dinner-table ;  but,  if 
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Lord  Hough  too  really  fancied  they  had 
any  deeper  meaning  in  them,  be  little  un- 
derstood the  feelings  and  opinions,  which 
are  entertained  on  the  subject  by  the 
great  bulk  of  the  American  people,  and 
which  continually  find  expression  in  their 
press,  and  not  unfrequently  in  the  halls  of 
their  legislature.  It  would  probably  be 
only  too  easy  to  overrate  that  attachment 
to  the  **  mother  country  '*  on  the  part  of 
Americans,  which  plays  so  touching  a 
part  on  those  festive  occasions,  when  it 
is  justly  deemed  more  desirable  to  make 
a  display  of  good  feeling  than  to  deal  with 
the  unvarnished  truth. 

As  an  instance  of  the  ruling  tendency  of 
Lord  Houghton*s  nature,  we  may  mention 
an  incident  connected  with  a  luncheon 
party  given  by  him  in  New  York  just 
before  his  departure.  He  had  heard  in 
some  indirect  way  that  there  was  living  in* 
the  city  a  lady  of  good  family,  the  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  his  old  friends,  who  had,  in 
an  ill-fated  moment,  married  a  person  in 
the  service  of  her  father.  A  misalliance 
might  not  have  mattered  verv  much  if  the 
husband  had  been  worthy  of  the  sacrifice 
made  for  him^,  but,  as  usually  happens  in 
such  cases,  he  was  not.  He  seemed  to 
think  that,  after  marriage,  it  was  the  duty 
of  his  wife  or  her  friends  to  maintain  him, 
and  upon  this  principle  he  acted  when  he 
arrived  in  New  York.  For  some  time,  the 
young  lady,  who  was  delicate  in  health, 
and  little  fitted  to  bear  more  than  her  fair 
share  of  life's  burdens,  earned  enough 
money  to  support  the  two  by  taking  in 
washing.  How  Lord  Houghton  found  her 
out  we  do  not  now  remember,  for  they 
were  hidden  in  some  miserable  tenement- 
house  in  a  back  street.  But  he  was  de- 
termined to  see  what  could  be  done  for 
them  and  therefore  he  invited  several 
influential  persons  in  New  York  to  meet 
them  at  a  luncheon  party,  briefly  described 
in  the  second  volume  of  these  memoirs. 
The  husband  was  a  rough  sort  of  Irish- 
man, who  did  not  evince  any  anxiety  to 
improve  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  some 
employment  thus  thrown  in  his  way.  The 
wife  received  the  most  considerate  and 
kindly  treatment  from  the  good-hearted 
American  ladies  present,  but  there  was 
only  one  of  them  that  she  could  be  induced 
to  visit.  She  had  cast  in  her  lot  with  her 
husband,  and  meant  to  abide  by  it.  One 
of  the  party  soon  succeeded  in  finding  a 
situation  for  her  husband,  such  as  might 
easily  have  enabled  him  to  make  a  good 
start,  but  probably  he  had  no  ambition  in 
that  direction.  The  sequel  was  distress- 
ing enough  —  the  wife  died,  as  much  from 


disappointment  and  grief  as  from  any 
other  cause,  and  to  the  last  she  declined 
to  receive  any  help  from  her  relations  in 
England.  It  was  one  of  the  cases  which 
show,  as  Lord  Houghton  himself  has  re- 
marked, "how  very  little  man  can  be 
benefited  by  others."  But  that  was  not 
his  fault. 

Among  Lord  Houghton's  most  valued 
friends  was  Mr.  Delane,  the  great  editor 
of  the  Times*  They  went  together  to 
Paris  in  1867,  and  Lord  Houghton  intro- 
duced Mr.  Delane  to  the  queen  of  Hol- 
land, who  asked  him  how  many  subscrib- 
ers he  had.  It  was  an  awkward  question, 
as  Lord  Houghton  says,  but  Delane's 
presence  of  mind  never  forsook  him. 
**Un  million  madame,"  was  his  reply,  and 
the  queen  was  satisfied,  as  she  had  a  right 
to  be.  She  called  some  one  up  to  Delane, 
and  introduced  him  as  *'  le  quatri^me  pou- 
voir  de  TEtat  britannique."  It  would 
scarcely  be  an  exaggeration  to  apply  those 
words  to  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Delane's 
brilliant  career.  A  remark  somewhat  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  queen  of  Holland  was 
made  by  President  Lincoln  when  Mr. 
W.  H.  Russell  was  introduced  to  him. 
•*  There  are  two  great  powers  in  the  world, 
Mr.  Russell,"  said  the  president,  *Uhe 
Mississippi  and  the  Times,''^  There  is  a 
letter  in  one  of  these  volumes  from  De- 
lane to  Lord  Houghton,  in  which  Dr.  Rus- 
sell's letter  describing  the  battle  of  the 
Alma  is  praised  **  as  the  most  extraordi- 
nary literary  feat  on  record."  No  one 
was  ever  so  eager  to  do  justice  to  his  sub- 
ordinates, and  to  see  that  they  had  their 
due  .credit  for  good  work,  as  Mr.  Delane. 
The  rules  of  anonymous  journalism,  to 
which  he  rigorously  adhered,  kept  him 
within  somewhat  narrow  lines  in  this  re- 
spect, but  all  that  could  be  done  to  gratify 
his  correspondents  and  writers  he  tooK 
care  to  do.  A  severe  disciplinarian,  he 
was  the  most  generous  and  appreciative 
of  chiefs,  and  there  was  probably  not  one 
of  his  personal  stafiE  who  would  not  gladly 
have  gone  to  the  other  side  of  the  world  to 
have  been  of  the  least  assistance  to  him. 
Many  of  the  conditions  of  journalism  have 
changed  greatly  since  Mr.  Delane  made 
the  Times  a  power  throughout  the  world ; 
but  his  marvellous  qualifications  for  his 
duties,  his  almost  superhuman  powers  of 
work,  his  wealth  of  knowledge,  his  won- 
derful faculty  of  perceiving  the  drift  of 
public  opinion  and  grasping  the  hidden 
meaning  of  events  —  in  these  gifts  he  has 
never  been  excelled. 

The  American  journey  was  the  last 
important  incident  in   Lord   Houghton*s 
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life.  He  went  about  among  his  friends 
almost  as  much  as  ever,  but  his  health 
was  gradually  breaking  down,  and  he 
seems  to  have  been  conscious  that  he  was 
gradually  failing  more  and  more  into  the 
background.  A  generation  was  coming 
to  the  front  which  knew  him  not,  and  he 
had  no  longer  the  elasticity  of  mind  which 
would  have  enabled  him  to  enter  into  its 
spirit  and  share  its  moods.  One  of  the 
last  public  dinners  at  which  he  was  pres- 
ent was  that  given  to  Mr.  Edmund  Yates 
in  May,  1885,  and  on  that  occasion  Lord 
Houghton's  friends  did  not  fail  to  mark  a 
great  change  in  him.  He  made  a  short 
speech,  and  received  a  most  hearty  recep- 
tion from  the  very  numerous  company, 
which  had  representatives  among  it  of 
almost  every  branch  of  literature  and  art, 
science  and  commerce.  When  he  sat 
down  he  remarked  to  a  friend :  **  I  think 
that  is  my  last  speech  —  I  am  very  ill,  not 
fit  to  be  here.  I  came  to  show  respect  for 
Yates ;  and  what  a  clever  speech  he  has 
made !  I  like  to  hear  him  refer  to  his 
earlv  difficulties,  it  makes  the  literary 
swells  so  angry."  He  chuckled,  but  the 
tears  were  in  his  eyes.  It  must  have  been 
in  the  preceding  August  that  Mr.  Wemyss 
Reid  saw  him  at  Fryston,  and  hearing  him 
complain  of  bad  health  asked  him  what 
was  the  matter.  "  Death,"  he  answered 
gravely;  ''that  is  what  is  the  matter  with 
me ;  I  am  going  to  die.  ...  I  am  going 
over  to  the  majority,"  he  added,  "  and  you 
know,  I  have  always  preferred  the  minor- 
ity." An  odd  accident  occurred  to  him  a 
few  weeks  afterwards.  He  was  at  the 
Durdaos,  Lord  Rosebery*s  house,  and  one 
night  he  fell  out  of  bed  and  broke  his 
collar-bone.  He  told  his  biographer  that 
he  "had  dreamed  lie  was  being  pursued 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  a  hansom  cab,  and 
that  in  his  struggle  to  escape  from  him  he 
had  fallen  on  the  floor."  In  August,  1885, 
he  went  to  Vichv  with  his  sister,  Lady 
Galway,  and  had  not  been  there  many 
hours  before  he  was  seized  with  a  difficulty 
of  breathing,  and  soon  passed  quickly 
away.  He  was  buried  at  Fryston,  the 
service  being  conducted  hv  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  who  himself  "went  over 
to  the  majority"  in  the  closing  month  of 
1890. 

Mr.  Wemyss  Reid  has  brought  together 
in  an  appendix  some  of  the  sayings  of 
Sydney  Smith,  Carlyle,  Macaulay,  and 
others,  gathered  from  Lord  Houghton's 
commonplace  books.  There  is  nothing 
very  new  or  remarkable  in  them.  The 
esprit  of  a  clever  saying  often  vanishes  in 
the    process    of    conveying  it  to  paper. 


Lord  Houghton's  anecdotes  came  with 
much  greater  point  from  his  own  lips  than 
they  possess  in  print.  Some  of  his  own 
thoughts  which  he  jotted  down  from  time 
to  time  are  markeci  by  great  shrewdness, 
penetration,  and  common  sense.  "  The 
mine  of  truth,"  he  remarks,  "is  deep  in 
many  hearts,  though  only  openly  worked 
here  and  there."  And  again  :  "  Every  man 
who  finds  himself  in  the  wrong  has  learnt 
something."  Of  his  own  character  he 
wrote :  "  He  hoped  little  and  believed 
little,  but  he  rarely  despaired,  and  never 
valued  unbelief,  except  as  leading  to  some 
larger  truth  and  purer  conviction."  His 
belief  was  certainly  not  large  or  deep  in 
its  nature,  but  it  was  probably  deeper  than 
he  thought.  He  described  himself  as  a 
"Puseyite  sceptic,"  and  Carlyle  as  a 
"  Free  Kirk  infidel."  He  thought  that  it 
was  "much  easier  to  be  a  pure-minded 
and  unselfish  Liberal  than  Tory."  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  this  :  "  You  cal- 
culate the  spiritual  advancement  of  the 
people  by  the  number  of  church  and  chapel 
sittings  ;  you  might  just  as  well  decide 
the  amount  of  food  consumed  in  a  house 
from  the  number  of  square  feet  occupied 
by  the  kitchen."  And  this  also  has 
doubdess  been  felt  by  others  besides 
Lord  Houghton :  "  The  worst  eflEect  on 
myself  resulting  from  attendance  on  Par- 
liament is  that  it  prevents  me  from  form- 
ing any  clear  political  opinions  on  any 
subject." 

Lord  Acton  says  that  Lord  Houghton 
"loved  to  be  thought  a  failure."  We  very 
much  doubt  it,  but  we  believe  that  he  felt 
very  seriously,  and  sometimes  bitterly, 
that  his  life  had  practically  been  a  failure, 
regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  his 
early  hopes  and  aspirations.  One  of  his 
own  notes  about  himself  is  this  :  "  I  look 
on  the  Parable  of  the  Talents  as  the  law 
and  the  gospel,  and  could  almost  be  con- 
tented to  lose  my  faculties  in  the  consid- 
eration that  I  was  relieved  from  the 
responsibility  of  employing  them."  Un- 
less we  totally  misunderstand  this,  it 
supplies  the  explanation  of  his  never 
having  made  the  mark  which  other  men 
have  made  with  far  inferior  gifts.  He 
could  not,  as  we  have  already  suggested, 
grapple  with  a  disagreeable  task  day  after 
day.  Men  have  attained  to  great  success 
in  public  life  with  a  tenth  of  Lord  Hough- 
ton's abilities,  but  they  could  plod  and 
push  —  especially  the  latter.  That  was 
entirely  out  of  Lord  Houghton's  range. 
He  could  not  press  his  way  to  the  front 
by  the  arts  of  self-advertising.  There  are 
various  roads  to  political  preferment,  and 
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he  was  so  constituted  that  be  would  not 
have  been  able  to  go  far  enough  on  any 
of  them  to  win  the  prize.  When  he  had 
seen  the  nature  of  the  path,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  associates  with  whom  he  was 
destined  to  walk,  he  would  have  turned 
back.  As  he  grew  older,  he  perceived 
clearly  that  nothing  bad  improved.  It 
must  frankly  be  admitted  that  his  cher- 
ished ambitions  were  ungratified,  but  he 
must  have  been  conscious  that  he  had 
accomplished  a  vast  amount  of  good  for 
others  who  were  unable  to  help  them- 
selves, and  who,  but  for  his  kindly  aid, 
would  have  been  numbered  among  those 
who  fall  by  the  roadside  and  disappear. 
Not  every  man  who  has  seen  all  his  great 
ambitions  realized  has  had  the  closing 
scenes  of  life  irradiated  by  the  sympathy 
which  accompanied  Lord  Houghton  to 
the  grave. 


From  The  National  Review. 
WINTER    IN    THE    COUNTRY    OF    THE 
PASSION  PLAY. 

Amongst  the  many  who  have  wended 
their  way  through  the  country  of  the  Pas- 
sion Play,  doubtless  it  may  have  sug- 
gested itself  to  some  to  think  how  beauti- 
ful this  country  is  in  summer,  but  bow 
dreary  it  must  be  when  there  are  no  leafy 
woodlands,  no  flowery  meadows,  no  busy 
peasant  life  in  the  fields.  It  must  seem 
as  if  a  white  shroud  had  been  thrown  over 
nature's  death,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
for  the  inhabitants  to  do  but  to  endure 
patiently  till  the  resurrection  morn  of 
spring  called  all  forth  to  new  life  and 
beauty. 

But  this  would  be  a  very  mistaken  idea. 
Winter  has  its  smiles  as  well  as  its  frowns, 
and  very  brilliant  smiles,  too.  Amongst 
those  who  know  the  country  in  all  its 
phases,  there  are  those  who  prefer  the 
grandeur  of  winter  to  the  blooming  beauty 
of  summer.  When  the  pure  sunny  peaks 
stand  up  against  the  deep  blue  of  the  win- 
ter sky,  and  the  whole  surface  of  nature's 
white  raanlle  is  covered  with  crystals  that 
glisten  and  sparkle  in  the  sunlight  like 
diamonds,  rubies,  and  emeralds ;  and,  in 
moonlight,  not  only  glitter  but  shine  like 
huge  glow-worms  —  the  scene  has  a  look 
of  fairyland  that  those  who  only  know 
the  ordinary  English  snowfall  cannot  con- 
ceive. 

There  .are  lovely  atmospheric  effects 
also  that  can  be  seen  at  no  other  time. 
One  that  occurs  about  sunset  can  only  be 


described  as  the  whole  landscape  being 
bathed  in  the  glow  of  a  soft,  deep,  rosy 
light.  Of  it  words  can  give  no  idea  to 
those  who  have  not  witnessed  it.  At  least, 
some  will  say,  the  lovely  Bavarian  lakes 
must  have  lost  their  charm  when  the  vivid 
coloring  of  the  water  —  green,  blue,  what 
shall  we  call  it?  —  is  no  longer  there; 
when  there  is  no  rowing  over  sunny 
waters,  no  waterfalls  leaping  joyously 
down  the  surrounding  cliffs,  no  mingling 
of  the  varied  hues  of  pine,  beech,  birch, 
service  tree,  beneath  the  grey  rocks  that 
pile  themselves  against  the  summer  sky. 
But  surely,  there  is  something  to  compen- 
sate for  this  when  the  lake  lies  like  a 
glassy  mirror,  so  smooth  on  its  surface 
that  a  skater  can  go  about  two  miles  in 
eight  minutes  and  a  half,  so  clear  that  fish 
can  be  seen  swimming  below,  and  an  in- 
voluntary tremor  cannot  but  be  felt  in 
launching  on  it,  it  is  so  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  a  firm  surface  lies  between  the 
foot  and  untold  depths.  On  more  exposed 
parts  exquisite  crystals,  like  flowers, 
feathers,  or  stars,  may  be  found  piled  up 
on  the  surface  of  the  ice.  What  can  regu- 
late the  varied  shapes  of  these  ice  forma- 
tions? No  one  has.  yet  been  able  to 
discover.  Some  think  that  electricity  has 
much  to  do  with  it.  And  as  to  the  sur- 
roundings, though  the  frozen  waterfalls 
may  want  life,  they  have  a  still,  pure  beauty 
all  their  own.  Though  the  trees  may  be 
leafless,  yet  how  lovely  their  covering  of 
soft,  feathery  snow,  and  crystals  sparkling 
like  frosted  silver,  which  brings  into 
strong  relief  the  varied  growths,  from  the 
majestic  pine,  with  massive,  drooping 
boughs,  to  the  light,  graceful  birch,  look- 
ing more  than  ever  **  the  lady  of  the 
woods  **  —  thus  compensating  by  diversity 
of  form  for  monotony  of  color.  Besides 
which,  while  all  may  be  absolutely  still 
below,  on  the  mountain-top  the  fitful  cur- 
rents of  air  may  be  blowing  the  snow  into 
fantastic  clouds,  or  sending  it  down  the 
precipices  as  snow-falls.  Yes,  truly  the 
lake  of  the  Bavarian  highlands  has  its 
winter  as  well  as  its  summer  beauty. 

To  turn  from  the  scenery  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  country.  Winter  is  no  time 
of  hybernation  for  them,  either  as  to  labor 
or  amusements.  There  is  a  quantity  of 
gypsum  in  the  limestone  rock  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  several  mills  for  converting 
it  into  plaster  of  Paris,  and  a  favorite  in- 
dustry for  men  whose  usual  avocations 
are  at  a  standstill  is  the  making  of  small 
casks  for  its  conveyance.  It  is  not  a  very 
remunerative  occupation,  as  they  only  get 
thirty  pfennigs,  that  is  4^/.,  per  cask,  but 
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tbey  can  make  five  in  a  day,  and  even 
about  double  that  number  if  they  have  all 
the  wood  prepared. 

Cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  being  all  sta- 
bled for  the  winter  makes  early  hours 
necessary,  and  gives  work,  especially  for 
the  women.  The  women  also  have  their 
wool  to  card,  and  their  wool,  flax,  and 
hemp  to  spin,  besides  knitting  stockings 
and  getting  through  as  much  needlework, 
etc.,  as  they  can  ;  because,  as  soon  as  field- 
work  begins,  their  time  is  fully  occupied 
out  of  doors. 

As  to  amusement,  you  may  trust  a  Bava- 
rian not  to  be  behind  in  that.  The  men 
meet  almost  nightly  in  the  different  inns 
and  beer-houses,  according  to  their  status 
in  the  local  society,  where  they  have  talk, 
singing,  music,  cards,  etc.,  the  large  glass 
mugs  of  beer  at  their  side  being  constantly 
replenished.  The  beer  is  fortunately  light 
and  wholesome,  but  the  amount  drunk  is 
a  serious  expense,  and  much  more  than 
the  men  usually  can  properly  afiEord.  Be- 
sides these  nightly  gatherings,  there  are 
difiEerent  clubs  or  societies  that  meet  at 
certain  times  at  one  or  other  of  the  inns 
for  an  evening's  amusement,  some  of  them 
under  the  patronage  of  the  priest.  In 
many  of  them  the  women  join,  but  the 
women's  chief  entertainments  are  kunkly 
or  spinning  parties,  at  home ;  and  very 
cosy  and  picturesque  these  spinning  par- 
ties are.  The  great  feature  in  a  Bavarian 
sitting-room  is  the  large  porcelain  stove, 
that  stands  out  into  the  room  and  that  is 
usually  lit  from  the  passage  outside. 
Round  this  stove  a  bench  runs,  making  a 
delightfully  warm  seat,  the  back  being 
the  porcelain  stove.  But  besides  this 
stove,  in  the  older  houses  there  is  in  the 
wall  a  hole  with  a  chimney,  where  a  par- 
ticular sort  of  pine,  that  burns  brightly 
without  sending  out  sparks,  is  burnt  at 
night  for  the  purpose  of  light  only.  In 
olden  times,  when  such  luxuries  as  lamps 
were  unthought  of,  it  was  often  only  the 
means  of  illumination.  Some  still  use 
them  constantly,  others  keep  them  only 
for  festive  occasions.  A  man  (generally 
the  wag  or  story-teller  of  the  party)  sits 
beside  it  to  keep  it  replenished.  The 
women  have  their  spinning-wheels  or 
knitting,  and  the  men  sit  in  the  darker 
corners ;  and  there  are  always  some  to 
sing  songs  or  tell  stories,  or  keep  the  fun 
going  in  some  way.  One  such  scene  spe- 
cially recurs  to  me. 

Imagine  an  old,  dark-panelled  room.  In 
her  armchair,  close  to  the  stove,  in  the  full 
light  of  the  blazing  pine  wood,  sits  the 
handsome  old  hostess,  in  her  picturesque 


costume,  busy  with  her  spinning-wheel.  A 
young  womSin  with  a  wheel  is  in  an  oppo- 
site corner.  Three  daughters  knitting  and 
guests  sit  in  a  circle,  more  or  less,  the 
light  playing  on  the  varied  faces  and  time- 
worn  furniture,  as  bright  fire-light  alone 
can.  One  man  has  a  guitar,  and  two 
young  girls  sing  Tyrolese  songs,  and  the 
compositions  of  one  of  the  men  present, 
pleasantly  together.  At  last  Schnapps  of 
different  kinds  (a  sort  of  cheap  liqueurs) 
and  delicious  coffee,  with  home-made 
cake,  are  handed  round,  and  the  evening 
ends  with  hearty  farewell  greetings. 

During  the  carnival  young  men  masked, 
and  dressed  so  as  to  disguise  themselves 
as  much  as  possible,  go  from  house  to 
house,  especially  to  where  spinning  par- 
ties are  known  to  be  going  on.  Several 
of  them  bring  harmonicas,  which  they  play 
with  their  mouths  under  their  masks. 
Music  being  thus  provided  they  dance 
with  the  girls  and  each  other  ;  the  ex- 
citement on  the  part  of  the  girls  being  to 
find  out  who  the  different  maskers  are, 
and  greatly  crest-fallen  these  maskers  are 
when  the  secret  is  found  out.  They  all 
force  their  voices  into  one  peculiar  tone, 
so  that  if  they  speak  it  does  not  betray 
them.  Their  manners  are  as  quiet  and 
decorous  as  if  they  were  not  masked.  In 
one  village  where  the  masking  seemed  to 
lead  to  riotous  conduct  the  authorities 
prohibited  all  masking  for  the  future. 
Men  may  dress  as  women,  but  it  is  not 
deemed  correct  for  a  woman  to  go  about 
masked. 

Besides  these  little  impromptu  dances, 
balls  are  given  by  different  societies  (or 
Vereins)  and  often  in  fancy  dress.  To 
these  all  ranks  go,  from  count  to  village 
guide,  and  very  amusing  they  are.  The 
dancing  would  shame  a  London  ball-room, 
the  peasants  waltzing  far  better  than  their 
superiors  in  rank,  and  their  manners  being 
wonderfully  refined.  The  company  sit  at 
tables  with  their  wine  or  beer  beside  them, 
and  generally  have  supper  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  just  what  they  wish,  and 
at  the  time  they  wish  to  have  it,  without 
reference  to  others.  When  a  dance  be- 
gins they  merely  leave  their  table  for  the 
dance,  and  return  to  it  again.  No  sitting 
in  corners  and  corridors.  At  these  balls 
introductions  are  not  necessary;  the  man 
merely  bows  or  holds  out  his  hand  to  the 
girl  with  whom  he  wishes  to  dance,  and 
she  has  to  follow  him  or  take  his  hand.  If 
she  declines  and  afterwards  dances  with 
any  one  else,  it  is  deemed  a  great  insult, 
and  an  insult  which  is  felt  the  more  keenly 
as  the  rejected  partner  gets  derided  by 
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his  fellows.  It  is  well  for  a  stranger  to 
know  this,  as  needless  pain  is«often  given, 
and  misunderstandings  arise  from  igno* 
ranee. 

The  entertainment  is  almost  always 
varied  by  recitations,  part-songs,  dramatic 
representations.  Each  time  something 
fresh  seems  to  be  thought  of,  and  what- 
ever is  done  is  well  done.  Once  there 
was  a  mock  circus,  men  being  dressed 
like  riders  in  pantomime,  and  they  went 
through  everything  in  the  most  absurd 
manner.  One  could  hardly  believe  there 
were  no  horses.  After  the  circus  an  ath- 
lete came  on  to  the  stage  and  went  through 
the  usual  performance,  apparently  strain- 
ing every  muscle,  lifting  and  balancing 
what  seemed  enormously  heavy  weights. 
But  when  he  bad  finished,  the  small  boy 
of  the  landlord  came  on,  seized  up  and 
ran  out  with  these  same  weights,  amidst 
roars  of  laughter  from  the  spectators. 

Another  evening  there  was  a  gipsy  en* 
caropment;  tents  with  their  furnishings, 
everything  complete,  even  to  camp  fires, 
with  mashes  and  difiEerent  supposed  gipsy 
dishes  being  cooked  on  them.  Pilfering 
was  carried  on  most  dexterously;  girls' 
silver  pins,  men*s  watches  and  purses, 
kept  (fisappearing  all  evening,  but  were 
speedily  restored  by  a  make-believe  police. 
The  climax  was  reached  when  the  steward 
of  the  evening  came  forward  saying  that 
the  bouquets  tor  the  cotillon  had  certainly 
started  from  Munich,  but  in  some  unac- 
countable way  had  never  arrived,  and  he 
regretted  much  that  the  roost  favorite 
figure  of  the  dance  must  for  that  evening 
be  dispensed  with.  Immediately  after 
this  little  speech,  the  hamper  with  the 
bouquets  was  found  by  the  imaginary 
police  in  the  gipsies'  possession,  and 
brought  out  amidst  shouts  of  laughter,  as 
all  had  been  completely  taken  in,  and  the 
bouquets  were  dealt  out  under  great  diffi- 
culties, because  of  the  raids  of  these  same 
gipsies.  That  same  evening  one  of  the 
tables  was  occupied  by  men  representing 
students,  their  faces  seemingly  scarred 
with  sword-cuts,  and  their  heads  bandaged 
in  difiEerent  ways.  They  sang  all  sorts  of 
student  songs,  and  with  one  of  these 
songs  came  a  sort  of  "  follow  my  leader  '* 
afiEair,  which  ended  in  the  leader  going 
right  across  a  table  crowded  with  guests, 
their  plates  and  glasses.  Some  of  the 
men  were  so  portly,  it  seemed  as  if  it 
would  be  an  impossibility  for  them  to 
achieve  this,  and  if  they  did,  for  the  table 
to  stand  their  weight.  However,  all  went 
well  till  the  last,  whose  leg  was  caught  by 
a  wag,  and  the  owner  of  the  leg  sent 


sprawling  on  the  table,  in  the  midst  of 
spilt  wine  and  beer,  and  broken  glass  and 
crockery.  But  everything  was  taken  in 
good  part. 

Speaking  of  the  theft  of  the  cotillon 
bouquets,  reminds  me  of  an  Alpine  cotil- 
lon on  another  occasion,  which  was  very 
amusing.  It  was  intended  to  represent 
the  ascent  of  the  great  mountain  of  the 
neighborhood,  the  Zugspitz,  which  is,  in 
fact,  the  highest  mountain  in  Germany, 
being  nine  thousand  six  hundred  feet 
high. 

In  the  first  figure  the  guides  were 
chosen,  the  names  of  the  different  well- 
known  guides  bein£  written  on  cards  and 
drawn  by  so  many  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
who  danced  accordingly.  After  the  ques- 
tion of  guides  had  been  settled,  in  the 
next  figure  they  were  supposed  to  have 
reached  the  Knorr  Htitte,  the  little  hut  in 
which  a  night  has  to  be  passed  in  order 
to  go  over  the  snow  near  the  summit 
before  the  sun  has  had  time  to  soften  the 
surface.  Here  a  Schuhplattl  is  supposed 
to  be  danced.  This  Schuhplattl  is  the 
somewhat  singular  dance  of  the  country, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  its  origin  in  the 
antics  of  the  black-cock  when  wooing  his 
mate.  The  woman  for  the  most  part 
waltzes  quietly  and  gracefully  round,  fol- 
lowed by  the  man  cutting  all  sorts  of 
capers  to  attract  her  attention  and  ingra- 
tiate himself  in  her  favor,  keeping  time 
with  resounding  claps  of  his  hands  on  his 
short  leathern  breeches,  and  with  his  feet. 
With  the  third  figure  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  is  supposed  to  be  reached,  and 
luncheon  has  to  be  partaken  of.  A  basket 
containing  what  is  usually  taken  on  such 
occasions  was  handed  round,  and  the  con- 
tents given  to  an  equal  number  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  who  danced  accordingly. 
Ham  danced  with  bread,  pepper  with  salt, 
sausage  with  wine,  each  carrying  the  arti- 
cle supposed  to  be  represented  in  the 
hand;  one  young  lady  having  to  carry 
round  in  the  waltz  a  large  bottle  of  wine. 
In  the  next  figure  they  were  supposed  to 
have  reached  a  certain  glacier,  where  there 
is  often  a  great  deal  of  snow.  For  this 
snow-shoes  were  produced,  and  ail  who 
know  what  they  are  will  appreciate  the 
difficulty  of  trying  to  waltz  with  the  large, 
fiat  surface  strapped  to  the  sole  of  the 
foot.  Finally  they  were  supposed  to 
reach  a  village  where  a  shooting  yOf//  is 
taking  place ;  and  the  last  figure  consisted 
in  the  ladies  all  trying  their  skill  in  shoot- 
ing with  a  rifle  at  a  target,  flags  being 
given  for  prizes. 

Each  year  some  fresh  grand  eatertasn- 
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ment  is  got  up  for  the  last  day  of  the  car- 
nival, regardless  of  expense  and  trouble. 

One  year  it  was  the  wood  industry  of 
the  country  that  was  represented.  Two 
masked  men  as  man  and  wife  (the  latter 
specially  grotesque  and  hideous)  drew 
about  a  hand-cart  with  faggots,  as  if  for 
sale.  Next  came  an  imitation  of  the 
wood  being  floated  down  the  rivers,  as  is 
done  in  spring,  when  the  streams  are  in 
flood  from  the  melting  of  the  snow  and 
from  rain.  The  wood  was  rolled  along 
the  street,  while  men  and  women,  dressed 
as  they  would  be  on  such  an  occasion, 
pretended  to  be  wading  and  drawing  out 
the  wood  to  shore  with  the  small,  long- 
handled  axes  and  hooks  they  employ  for 
that  purpose. 

A  saw-mill  worked  by  ingenious  ma- 
chinery paraded  the  streets.  But  the 
chief  thing  was  a  race  as  to  who  could 
turn  out  one  of  the  little  wooden  casks 
for  plaster  of  Paris,  before  mentioned,  in 
the  shortest  time.  A  platform  was  erected 
along  the  street  in  front  of  the  principal 
hotel ;  on  this  were  seated  all  who  wished 
to  contend,  having  their  tools  and  mere 
blocks  of  wood  beside  them.  On  a  given 
signal  all  began  stripping  ofiE  the  laths  re- 
quired, putting  them  into  position,  bend- 
ing them  round,  etc.  With  those  not  very 
dexterous,  the  whole  thing  has  a  knack 
of  collapsing  when  just  on  the  point  of 
completion,  and  all  has  to  be  put  together 
again.  Unfortunately  for  the  roan  who 
was  the  first  to  accomplish  the  task,  he 
paused  to  look  about  him  before  an- 
nouncing the  fact,  and  the  second  shout- 
ing out  before  him,  gained  the  first  prize. 
The  time  taken  was  three-quarters  of  an 
hour. 

Another  year  there  was  an  imaginary 
fair.  Booths  were  erected  and  grotesque 
figures  hawked  their  wares.  One  man 
looked  specially  absurd ;  he  was  of  some- 
what small  stature,  and  was  dressed  in  a 
ladv*s  embroidered  linen  dress  and  hat, 
and  had  a  wig  of  flax,  and  rouged  cheeks. 
One  great  feature  of  the  fair  was  a  lot- 
tery, the  prizes  being  supplied  by  begging 
from  house  to  house  for  anything  that 
could  be  given,  whether  of  any  value  or 
not.  The  tickets  were  10  pf.  (about  i//.), 
and  all  got  prizes,  though  one  might  have 
a  dirty  old  glove,  while  the  next  had 
something  pretty  and  useful.  Another 
part  of  the  programme  was  a  race  between 
a  man  on  horseback  and  one  on  foot  all 
round  the  village ;  the  man  on  foot  to 
have  a  certain  start.  He  started  off  at 
full  speed,  but  directly  he  was  out  of 
sight,  he  went  behind  some  houses,  took 


off  the  peculiar  dress,  and  strolled  back  to 
the  place  from  which  he  had  started,  while 
another  man  of  the  same  size,  and  dressed 
as  he  had  been,  came  running  in  appar- 
ently from  the  top  of  the  village,  but  really 
from  behind  a  house  close  by  ;  so  of  course 
the  horseman  was  beaten  by  many  min- 
utes. There  was  also  a  menagerie  of 
stuffed  and  made-up  animals,  and  though 
in  the  description  it  may  seem  but  little, 
the  absurdity  of  the  whole  thing  was  very 
entertaining. 

But  of  all  their  entertainments  the  one 
on  which  they  seem  most  to  pride  them- 
selves was  the  representation  of  what  a 
Bavarian  wedding  in  the  mountains  used 
to  be,  as  now  they  prefer  taking  a  little 
jaunt,  or  making  use  of  the  money  in  some 
other  way,  to  spending  so  much  on  the 
wedding  feast.  The  bridegroom  chosen 
was  a  good-looking  married  mason,  the 
bride  the  pretty  daughter  of  the  tanner. 
They  were  dressed  in  old-fashioned  cos- 
tumes; the  man  had  a  long  coat,  knee- 
breeches,  and  shoes  with  buckles ;  the 
girl  also  had  shoe-buckles,  and  she  wore 
a  handsome  short  bodice,  with  white 
sleeves,  and  a  sort  of  crown  on  her  head, 
with  long  plaits  of  wadded,  light-colored 
satin  hanging  down  her  back.  They  went 
together  everywhere  to  invite  the  guests, 
accompanied  by  the  master  of  the  cere- 
monies and  a  band  of  curious  old  instru- 
ments, more  quaint  than  harmonious,  of 
the  same  date  as  the  dress. 

A  cart  supposed  to  contain  the  bride's 
possessions  passed,  all  decorated,  with 
much  ceremony  through  the  village.  The 
bride  in  Bavaria  is  supposed  to  furnish 
the  entire  house,  so  the  cart  was  well  piled 
up.  Conspicuous  in  front  was  the  spin- 
ning-wheel, ornamented  with  flowers  and 
blue  and  white  ribbons  (the  Bavarian  col- 
ors), and  at  the  back  there  was  a  cradle, 
as  this  used  always  to  be  the  rule. 

Sometimes  the  bride  herself  used  to  be 
mounted  on  the  top  of  the  things,  in  which 
case  the  bridegroom  had  to  be  at  the  door 
of  the  new  home  to  lift  her  down  and 
over  the  threshold,  and  to  carry  the  beds 
and  cradle  to  their  places.  But  at  other 
times  it  is  only  the  sempstress,  who  has 
been  employed  to  assist  in  preparing  the 
things,  that  accompanies  them ;  and  in 
this  case  this  sempstress  was  personated 
by  a  grotesque,  masked  man  in  woman's 
attire. 

At  6  P.M.  the  guests  all  assembled  at 
the  principal  hotel,  formed  a  procession, 
and,  accompanied  by  the  band,  marched 
to  the  inn  where  the  entertainment  was 
to  take  place.    There  they  sat  down  to 
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eat  and  drink  at  difiEerent  tables,  the  place 
of  honor  being  near  the  happy  pair. 
About  eight,  dancing  began  in  the  adjoin- 
ing room,  communicating  with  the  one  in 
which  the  guests  were  assembled,  the 
dancers  returning  to  their  tables  at  the 
conclusion  of  each  dance.  Honored 
<;uests  arriving  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing were  met  by  the  band  at  the  head  of 
the  staircase,  and  welcomed  with  a  flour- 
ish of  instruments;  and  the  same  cere- 
mony attended  their  leaving. 

Alter  a  time  came  the  giving  of  the 
presents,  each  guest  in  turn  walking  up  to 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  with  a  sum  of 
money  or  some  other  gift,  and  after  hand- 
shaking and  drinking  of  healths  returning 
to  his  or  her  seat.  Of  course  the  presents 
in  this  case  were  as  absurd  as  possible. 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  there  came  a 
long  speech  from  the  master  of  the  cere- 
monies, and  then  dancing  recommenced, 
but  not  indiscriminately.  The  bride  and 
bridegroom  had  first  to  take  a  turn  togeth- 
er, then  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  with 
the  old  woman  called  the  braut  mutter^ 
who  notes  and  takes  charge  of  the  pres- 
ents, and  who  may  be  called  the  mistress 
of  the  ceremonies.  After  this  the  married 
people  danced,  and  then  the  unmarried. 
This  done,  dancing  became  general.  But 
the  bridegroom  had  to  dance  with  everv 
lady  guest  who  cared  to  dance,  and  with 
any  girl  he  saw  sitting  from  want  of  a 
partner. 

One  incident  that  often  happens  at  a 
Bavarian  wedding  was  left  out  that  even- 
ing. While  the  bridegroom  is  dancing, 
the  bride  is  often  carried  ofiE  by  some  of 
the  young  men  and  hidden,  when  the 
bridegroom  has  to  redeem  her  by  paying 
for  a  certain  amount  of  beer  and  cigarettes. 
This  arranged,  the  bride  is  brought  out  of 
her  hiding-place,  the  band  turning  out  and 
accompanying  her  back  in  triumph. 

Occasionally  the  entertainment  chosen 
is  a  play  acted  on  a  stage  erected  in  the 
open  air,  on  some  convenient  spot ;  and 
the  natives  really  seem  born  actors,  so 
capitally  do  they  perform  their  parts. 

Besides  the  great  entertainment  of  the 
day,  there  are  numerous  small  amuse- 
ments, such  as  a  man  walking  about  with 
something  resembling  a  fishing-rod,  with 
finger-bread  or  some  such  sweet  attached 
to  the  end  of  the  line ;  this  the  children 
try  to  seize,  and  find  it  cleverly  jerked 
from  their  grasp.  Another  is  a  masked 
man  dressed  as  a  mountebank,  with  bells 
hung  on  his  person,  which  he  sets  ringing 
by  dancing  in  a  particular  way,  a  man 
playing  some  sort  of  instrument  generally 


accompanying  him.  But  so  great  is  their 
ingenuity,  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell  of 
all  their  fanciful  doings. 

1  may  mention  that  no  carnival  amuse- 
ments of  any  kind  took  place  at  Ammergau 
itself  this  vear,  because  of  the  solemn 
ceremonial  before  them. 

The  great  out-of-door  recreation  of  the 
men  is  a  species  of  curling  with  wooden 
stones  (if  one  may  be  excused  using  such 
an  expression)  instead  of  the  heavy  granite 
ones  of  Scotland. 

The  children  amuse  themselves  with 
small  sleighs,  like  the  American  toboggan. 
These  are  too  well  known  in  England  now 
to  require  describing,  but  it  may  be  said 
that  no  idea  of  the  excitement  of  the 
amusement  in  these  altitudes  can  be  had 
in  our  British  clime.  Swift  as  lightning 
do  they  glide  down  the  roads  into  the 
valleys,  on  tracks  ground  smooth  as  glass 
by  the  passing  of  horse-sleighs ;  or  still 
more  rapidly  do  they  skim  over  the  snow- 
covered  grass  slopes,  especially  when  the 
surface  has  been  turned  into  ice  by  the 
alternate  influences  of  sun  and  frost  —  ice 
so  hard  as  to  give  severe  cuts  when  an 
upset  takes  place.  Sometimes  on  these 
snow-slopes  sudden  dips  occur,  causing 
the  sleigh  to  leave  the  ground  and  go 
through  the  air  till  it  again  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  surface  of  the  snow.  Thirty- 
six  feet  have  been  measured  from  where 
a  sleigh  has  jumped  to  where  it  alighted, 
and  it  may  be  imagined  that  the  slightest 
loss  of  balance  at  such  a  moment  might 
cause  a  very  serious  accident.  No  won- 
der gentlemen  have  said  the  sensation  was 
more  that  of  hunting  than  of  anything 
else. 

These  little  sleighs  are  helps  to  chil- 
dren who  have  to  go  daily  to  school  from 
the  surrounding  mountain  hamlets  ;  forgo 
they  must  through  frost  and  snow,  or  rain 
and  slush— even  little  delicate-looking 
children  may  be  seen  trudging  home  in  the 
afternoon  a  distance  of  three  and  four 
miles  in  all  weathers.  Arrangements  are 
generally  made  for  them  to  have  dinner  in 
one  of  the  little  inns.  A  lady,  thinking  of 
the  cold  the  poor  little  wet  feet  must  siuEer 
during  the  long  school-hours,  negotiated 
with  the  owner  of  a  house  close  to  the 
school  for  any  who  liked  to  change  shoes 
and  stockings  on  arrival  and  before  start- 
ing again  in  bad  weather;  but  not  one 
child  availed  him  or  herself  of  the  permis- 
sion, showing  how  lightly  they  esttem 
what  we  should  consider  not  only  a  grave 
discomfort,  but  a  real  danger.  Certatoly 
they  are  usually  well  shod,  and  warmly 
clad,  and  head  well  protected,  girls  with 
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hoods,  boys  with  comfortable  caps.  But 
what  can  withstand  the  soaking,  penetrat- 
ing efiEects  of  sleet  and  slush  !  The  coun- 
try postmen,  too,  have  what  Englishmen 
would  think  a  hard  time,  as  they  have  to 
carry  letters  to  all  the  hamlets  round  in 
ail  weathers.  Fortunately  for  them,  the 
Bavarian  peasant  does  not  take  his  daily 
paper,  and  his  letters  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween. Happily,  too,  for  both  them  and 
the  school-children  and  also  for  the  people 
in  general,  hot  sunshine  and  clear,  still  air 
is  the  rule  most  seasons  for  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  winter  days. 

Imperceptibly  these  winter  days  fly 
quickly  by,  till  in  March  comes  a  thaw. 
Rapidly  the  snow  vanishes,  and  its  place 
is  taken  by  countless  flowers.  White 
sROwflakes,  pink  heath,  blue  hypaticas, 
vellow  oxlips,  blue  gentians,  pink  primu- 
las, golden  coltsfoot,  purple  and  pink 
lungwort,  purple  and  white  crocuses,  and 
many  others,  come  on  in  rapid  succession. 
Winter  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  it  leaves 
behind  many  pleasant  memories  ;  and  the 
labors  and  pleasures  of  spring  and  sum- 
mer are  entered  upon  with  all  the  more 
zest,  because  of  the  complete  change  of 
thought  and  occupation  the  renewed  life 
of  nature  brings  with  it. 

So  season  by  season  passes  life's  little 
day  for  these  Bavarian  peasants,  as  for  us. 
Happy  those  who  are  enabled  to  fulfil 
therein  the  work  God  has  given  them  to 
do.  H.  C.  Ward. 


From  ChambeiV  Joumml. 
AN  ADVENTURE  — QUITE  IN  THE  DARK. 

Blind  men,  however  sharpened  their 
remaining  senses  may  become,  would  not 
exactly  be  selected  as  the  fittest  agents 
for  the  purpose  in  which  I  once  found 
myself  engaged.  Still,  there  is  no  know- 
ing to  what  they  may  have  to  put  their 
wits ;  and  although  I  have  no  pretensions 
to  being  sharper  than  the  rest  of  my  fel- 
low-su£Eerers,  or  claim  the  possession  of 
any  especial  dodginess,  yet  there  is  no 
doubt  when  one  has  to  rely  very  persist- 
ently on  all  one*s  faculties  in  order  to 
keep  fairly  abreast  of  ordinary  mortals,  it 
is  wonderful  how  quick  the  apprehension 
and  the  power  of  drawing  conclusions  be- 
come. You  are  not  concerned  with  the 
history  of  my  infirmity  —  how  I  lost  my 
sight  and  so  forth  —  it  is  enough  for  the 
present  purpose  if  I  say  that  I  have  been 
blind  for  some  twenty  years  —  that  I  have 
grown  quite  accustomed  and  reconciled  to 


my  fate,  and  without  making  light  of  it, 
have  ceased  to  think  about  it,  or  regard  it 
as  interfering  materially  with  the  ordinary 
conduct  of  daily  life. 

Very  well,  then.  I  chanced  some  three 
years  ago  to  be  staying  with  some  friends 
in  their  country-house  ^  not  very  far  from 
London,  but  nevertheless  situated  in  a 
delightfully  rural  and  secluded  district. 
My  host  and  hostess  lived  in  good  style  ; 
kept  much  company,  and  entertained  in 
munificent  fashion.  Most  of  their  friends, 
too,  were  wealthy ;  and  the  jewelry,  as  I 
was  told,  which  occasionally  sparkled 
within  those  hospitable  walls  represented 
large  sums  of  money.  It  was  a  thor- 
oughly easy-going  establishment;  meals 
were  made  movable  festivals  to  suit  the 
varied  arrangements  which  a  constant  pro- 
gramme of  amusement  sometimes  en- 
tailed. 

The  month  was  August;  the  weather 
was  fine  and  hot ;  and  on  the  particular 
evening  in  question,  it  so  happened  the 
dinner  was  to  partake  of  the  character  of 
supper,  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
house-party,  who  were  going  on  some 
picnic  boating  excursion  on  the  neighbor- 
ing Thames. 

Now  I  did  not  join  them  for  two  rea- 
sons—  firstly,  because  I  wanted  to  enjoy 
the  quiet  and  peace  of  the  house,  gardens, 
and  shrubberies  when  entirely  deserted; 
secondly,  because,  always  rather  a  bad 
sleeper,  I  had  been  more  than  usually 
wakeful  for  some  nights,  and  I  determined 
to  go  to  bed  early  and  to  take  a  certain 
narcotic  which  had  been  recommended  as 
quite  harmless  and  exceedingly  pleasant. 
It  consisted  of  a  powder,  and  the  direc- 
tions said  it  was  to  be  mixed  with  a  pint 
bottle  of  light  claret  —  a  glass  or  two  of 
which  might  be  taken  on  going  to  bed  or 
in  the  course  of  the  night,  if  occasion  re- 
quired. Early  in  the  evening  I  secured 
the  wine  from  the  bntler,  and  myself  mixed 
it  with  the  dru?  by  simply  shooting  the 
latter  dexterously  into  the  bottle.  Then  I 
shook  it,  corked  it,  and  stood  it  on  the 
bed-table  with  a  large  claret-glass,  to  be 
ready  for  use  when  1  retired  for  the  night. 
This  I  did  as  I  proposed  a  little  before 
ten,  at  which  time  I  was  the  sole  occupant 
of  the  house,  with  the  exception  of  the 
servants.  Their  quarters,  with  kitchen, 
etc.,  lay  at  the  extreme  opposite  wing 
from  that  in  which  my  bedroom  was  sit- 
uated. 

Thus,  as  I  crept  up  the  main  staircase 
with  the  aid  of  my  stick,  and  by  feeling 
the  well-known  landmarks  by  which  I  am 
always  able  to  guide   myself  after  very 
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little  practice  along  passages  aod  corri- 
dors, my  footsteps  echoed  strangely,  and 
I  was  conscious  that  an  unusual  air  of 
solitude  pervaded  the  place.  Of  course 
the  autumn  twilight  had  faded  into  night 
by  this  time,  but  that  made  no  difference 
to  me,  and  equally,  of  course,  I  carried  no 
chamber  candle.  Somehow,  nevertheless, 
I  bad  a  strange  feeling  of  not  quite  liking 
the  solitude  — a  sensation  akin  to  nervous- 
ness, I  suppose  it  would  be  called.  Un- 
accustomed to  regard  myself  as  a  coward, 
I  yet  could  have  wished  that  the  house 
had  not  seemed  quite  so  lonely.  It  was  a 
vague,  vain,  and  ridiculous  idea,  1  knew 
—  still,  the  nearer  I  got  to  my  room  the 
more  it  possessed  me.  When  I  laid  my 
hand  on  the  lock,  for  a  moment  it  quite 
overwhelmed  roe,  and  I  need  hardly  say 
that  when  I  found  the  door  resist  my 
effort  to  open  it,  my  discomfiture  was 
complete.  Then,  after  a  moment,  I  pulled 
myself  together,  feeling  heartily  ashamed 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  my  heart  was 
beating.  Another  push  at  the  door,  and  it 
opened  partially  —  enough  to  admit  me. 
Something  bad  fallen  inside  and  blocked 
it.  I  stooped  to  discover  what  it  was,  and 
presently  my  fingers  lighted  on  a  wedge- 
shaped  block  of  wood  with  a  screw  stick- 
ing partially  through  it.  This  had  caused 
the  jam.  But  what  could  it  be?  How- 
ever, I  left  it  on  the  floor,  closed  the  door, 
and  walked  slowly  towards  the  window, 
knowing  every  step  of  the  way  nearly  as 
well  as  you  would  with  your  eyes.  The 
window  —  a  French  one,  opening  on  to  a 
small  balcony,  to  my  surprise  was  not 
closed,  as  I  am  certain  I  left  it  an  hour 
or  two  earlier,  when  I  brought  up  the  wine 
to  my  room.  You  might  think  these  little 
discoveries  would  have  increased  my  ner- 
vousness ;  they  had  a  contrary  e£Eect ;  at 
least  every  sensation  was  swallowed  up  in 
surprise  and  curiosity  as  to  what  could 
have  happened. 

However,  I  began  slowly  to  undress  — 
a  blind  man  has  to  do  most  mechanical 
things  slowly,  if  he  would  not  be  perpet- 
ually bruising  or  maiming  himself,  and  so 
1  went  on  for  a  few  minutes  fumbling 
about  with  my  garments  as  usual,  deposit- 
ing each  in  its  accustomed  place,  for  only 
by  that  means  are  we  incapables  able  to 
find  any  object  with  certainty  again. 

Suddenly  I  thought  of  the  purpose 
which  had  brought  me  to  bed  so  early,  and 
began  to  doubt  if  I  was  going  through  a 
good  preparation  for  giving  the  sleeping 
draught  a  fair  chance.  I  had  grown  wider 
and  wider  awake  every  moment  from  that 
when,  ascending  the  stairs,  I  had  first  felt 


a  sense  of  loneliness.  Nevertheless,  I 
would  take  a  glass  of  my  light  claret  forth- 
with, considering  that  by  the  time  I  should 
be  getting  into  bed  it  would  be  beginning 
to  take  effect.  I  stepped  out  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  table  where  it  stood,  felt  about 
for  an  instant,  and  the  next  had  the  bottle 
within  my  grasp.  Then  I  found  the  glass, 
and  was  proceeding,  as  I  expected,  to  take 
the  cork  out,  when  lo !  there  was  no  cork. 
Raising  the  bottle,  I  instantly  knew  from 
its  lightness  that  it  was  empty.  This  dis- 
covery was  conclusive.  Somebody  had 
been  in  the  room — perhaps  was  in  the 
room  at  this  moment  —  a  most  unpleasant 
notion,  but  I  was  no  longer  nervous. 

"Who  is  there?  Speak,"  I  cried. 
"  Who  are  you,  and  where  are  you  ?  " 

No  reply.  I  listened  intently;  not  a 
sound  broke  the  stillness  of  the  sweet  au- 
tumn night.  Taking  my  stick,  I  thrust  it 
under  the  bed,  and  round  about  in  various 
corners  of  the  room.  The  furniture  ap- 
peared a  little  disarranged,  but  otherwise 
there  was  no  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
any  human  being.  Very  strange,  I  thought. 
Anyway,  I  must  ring  for  the  footman  — 
for^I  may  say  here  that  I  dislike  being 
valeted ;  and  beyond  indispensable  assist- 
ance, prefer  doing  everything  as  much  as 
I  can  for  myself,  especially  in  my  bed- 
room. 

As  my  hand  passed  across  the  corner  of 
the  table,  it  knocked  something  off  on  to 
the  ground  which  rattled  like  tin  and  glass. 
Not  stopping  to  investigate,  the  next  dis- 
covery my  sensitive  fingers  made  on  the 
table  was  some  short  iron  tool.  I  took  it 
up  and  felt  it;  but  could  not  make  out 
what  it  was,  so  proceeded  to  grope  for  the 
bell-rope  close  to  the  bed-head. 

Now,  with  all  that  had  gone  before,  im- 
agine my  sensations  when,  as  my  fingers 
passed  over  the  edge  of  the  pillow  on  their 
way  to  the  top  of  the  bedstead,  they  fell 
upon  a  warm  human  cheek  1  Yes  I  the 
cheek  of  a  man,  as  I  knew  instantaneously 
from  his  sparse  beard,  whisker,  and  hair! 
Imagine  my  sensations,  I  say,  at  that  mo- 
ment ; 

That  I  was  startled  beyond  expression, 
I  admit;  but  I  checked  my  impulse  to 
shout  aloud.  I  stepped  back  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room,  bumping  against  a  chair 
or  something  in  my  haste.  In  two  sec- 
onds, however,  I  collected  my  wits* 
Quick  as  thought,  almost,  I  drew  my'con- 
clusions  and  settled  what  to  do.  I  went 
to  the  window,  closed  and  fastened  it  as 
securely  and  as  noiselessly  as  I  could,  for 
I  had  no  desire  to  disturb  the  intruder, 
who,  so  far,  except  for  the  warmth  of  his 
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flesh,  apparently  showed  no  sign  of  life  — 
my  quick  ear  told  me  that.  I  stood  still- 
for  a  moment  listening,  and  could  not  even 
hear  him  breathe.  Then  I  crept  to  the 
door,  felt  for  the  key,  which  had  been,  I 
knew,  inside ;  but  it  was  no  longer  in  the 
lock.  By  great  good  luck,  just  as  I  was 
debating  how  I  might  secure  the  door  on 
the  outside,  my  foot  trod  on  what  I  knew 
to  be  the  key.  It  was  lying  close  to  that 
wedge-like  bit  of  wood  with  the  screw 
which  had  first  attracted  my  attention.  I 
now  guessed  what  it  was ;  so  picking  it 
up  with  the  key,  I  passed  out  into  the 
passage,  softly  closed  and  locked  the  door 
alter  me,  and  jammed  the  bit  of  wood  in 
the  crack  beneath  it.  At  least,  I  thought, 
whoever  you  are,  you  shan't  get  out  this 
way.  Then  I  made  what  haste  I  could 
along  the  corridor  and  down  the  stairs, 
rang  the  dining-room  bell,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  had  told  my  story  to  the  butler. 

He  was  for  immediately  rushing  ofiE  up- 
stairs to  see  about  it  all. 

"No,  no,  Pitts,"  said  I.  "Wait  a  bit. 
Call  two  of  the  footmen,  and  let  them  take 
up  a  position  where  they  can  see  that  no 
one  leaves  that  room.  Go  out  and  get 
hold  of  two  or  three  gardeners  — anybody, 
and  post  them  under  the  window.  Then 
start  ofiE  somebody  from  the  stable  to  the 
village  for  the  constable  —  for  two  con- 
stables, if  there  are  two.  Now,  quick's 
the  word.  The  fellow  is  sound  asleep, 
whoever  he  is,  but  we  may  as  well  make 
sure  who  he  is." 

These  orders  were  rapidly  carried  out ; 
and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  two  stalwart 
policemen  arrived.  One  joined  the  men 
under  the  window,  the  second,  the  head- 
constable,  went  up-stairs  with  the  butler 
and  me.  He  was  the  first  to  enter  the 
room ;  I  slipped  in  last  to  listen. 

"Hullo,  my  man,  what  are  you  up  to 
here  ?  Come,  wake  up  —  give  an  account 
of  yourself." 

A  pause. 

"  Why,  he  is  as  sound  as  a  top  still !  " 

A  noise  as  of  shaking  something — an- 
other pause. 

"Oh  yes,  of  course,  here*s  the  little 
game — dark-lantern  rolled  over  on  the 
fioor,  jemmy  and  crowbar,  box  of  noiseless 
matches,  etcette-rarr,  etcette-rarr ;  I  see. 
Here  you  !  wake  up.  This  'ere  kid  won't 
wash ;  get  up  and  come  along  with  me 
quietly  "  —  another  shaking. 

"Ohl  you  won't,  won't  you?  Hullo, 
what's  this?  Ohl  indeed  —  armed,  ay? 
Yes,  a  six-shooter  in  your  breast-pocket ! 
Fully  loaded,  too,  no  doubt  I  We'll  see  to 
that  a  bit  later.    Ah  I  and  a  knuckledus- 


ter too,  by  jigs.  You  are  an  ugly  cus- 
tomer and  no  mistake,  you  are  1  What  a 
lucky  thing  you're  so  sound  asleep  —  to- 
o-o  be  sure ;  and  I'll  make  sure  of  you,  my 
friend,  while  I've  got  the  chance  anyhow. 
These  'ere  bracelets  will  fit  you  like  gloves. 
There ! " 

A  pause  again  —  a  little  fumbling,  fol- 
lowed by  the  audible  click  of  the  band- 
cuffs. 

"  Call  up  my  mate,  sir,  will  you,  please  ?  " 
This  no  doubt  to  the  butler,  who,  going  to 
the  window  and  opening  it,  shouted  to  the 
man  below,  who  soon  entered  the  room. 
Then  I  could  guess  pretty  well  from  the 
sound  what  they  did,  which  of  course  was 
to  lug  the  fellow  ofiE  the  t}ed,  thinking  that 
would  wake  him;  but  although  he  fell  on 
to  the  floor  with  a  heavy  thud,  it  appeared 
to  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Then  the  thought  suddenly  flashed 
through  my  mind  that  he  had  drunk  deeply 
no  doubt  of  my  particular  brew ;  and  re- 
membering that  the  bottle  was  empty,  I 
trembled  Test,  having  taken  half-a-dozen 
doses  of  the  fascinating  mixture  at  once, 
he  might  never  recover  from  his  sleep. 
So  stepping  forward,  I  stated  my  surmise 
as  to  what  had  happened,  and  said :  "  You 
had  better  send  for  a  doctor  immediately." 

"  Well,  p'raps  so,  sir,"  agreed  the  con- 
stable ;  "  it  would  be  best,  anyways,  for 
he's  about  as  heavy  a  bit  of  goods  to  move 
as  I've  come  across  for  a  long  while." 

Then  they  laid  the  huge,  burly  burglar 
on  the  floor,  propped  up  his  head,  and  left 
him  in  charge  of  the  officers  till  the  doctor 
arrived.  He  did  so  just  as  my  hosts  and 
their  friends  returned  from  their  excur- 
sion, and  you  may  judge  of  the  excitement 
that  followed  throughout  the  household. 

The  medical  man,  after  due  examination 
and  suggesting  certain  douches  of  cold 
water,  etc.,  reassured  us  all  with  the  hope 
that  he  would  not  die.  My  assumption  as 
to  the  cause  of  his  coma  was  so  feasible 
as  not  to  admit  of  dispute.  Doubtless  by 
aid  of  his  dark  lantern  be  saw  the  bottle 
of  wine  with  its  label  announcing  it  to  be 
Medoc  of  the  first  quality.  Tasting  and 
try^^S*  ^^^  finding  it  to  be  a  light  and 
agreeable  fluid,  he  drained  the  bottle  at  a 
gulp,  probably  as  the  first  step  towards 
giving  him  the  necessary  courage  and 
strength  to  proceed  with  the  business  of 
the  night.  In  this  he  was  probably  inter- 
rupted by  the  rapid  action  of  the  exces- 
sive dose,  and  feeling  suddenly  overcome 
by  a  drowsy  stupor,  had  staggered  to  the 
bed,  and  thrown  himself  helplessly  on  it. 
The  fellow  had  entered  the  room,  of 
course,  by    the  balcony,  having  hauled 
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himself  up  with  a  hooked  rope,  which  was 
discovered  with  the  rernainiDg  tools  of  his 
fascinating  craft. 

At  the  expiration  of  sonae  three  or  four 
hours,  and  in  the  dead  of  night,  he  recov- 
ered sufficient  consciousness  to  stand  up, 
and  he  was  then  marched  off  between  the 
two  constables  —  locked  up,  and  eventu- 
ally punished  according  to  law. 

"  On  the  whole,"  said  the  doctor  to  me 
later  on,  when  we  were  laughing  over  the 
adventure  —  "on  the  whole,  sir,  it  is  a 
good  thing  for  you  that  you  tried  the  effect 
of  the  narcotic  on  some  one  else.  Fiat 
experimentum  in  corpore  vili.  Take  my 
advice,  sir,  and  donH  resort  to  narcotics; 
they  are  always  dangerous,  and  that  must 
have  been  especially  so.  The  drug  clearly 
was  a  very  powerful  one.  You  have  had 
a  lucky  escape  every  way,  for  if  you  had 
come  into  conflict  with  that  gentleman  — 
remembering  how  he  was  prepared,  I  am 
afraid  he  would  have  left  his  mark  on 
you  ;  whereas  you  have  turned  the  tables, 
and,  after  a  fashion,  left  yours  on  him.  I 
wish  the  law  would  help  you  to  make  it 
indelible  on  his  back  with  a  good  round 
dozen  of  the  cat.  It  is  the  only  way  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  armed  business ;  it  is  the 
only  thing  these  rascals  dread.  However, 
he  will  give  blind  men  a  wide  berth  for  the 
future,  I  prognosticate,  now  that  he  has 
found  one  of  them  such  a  capital  thief- 
taker." 
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From  The  Specutor, 
LADIES'   WHIST. 

Not  many  years  ago  there  came  from 
America  a  treatise  upon  whist,  containing 
certain  theories  which  were  the  subject  of 
hot  debate  among  our  whist-players  at 
home,  and  which  are  still  known  and  re- 
ferred to  as  **  American  leads."  The  latest 
ideas  that  have  been  contributed  by  the 
United  States  on  the  subject  of  the  game 
are  hardly  so  useful  or  worthy  of  discus- 
sion ;  but  as  they  throw  a  curious  and 
unexpected  light  upon  a  game  played  by 
ladies— -which  is  not  whist,  although  they 
call  it  by  that  name  —  we  are  unwilling  to 
let  them  pass  altogether  in  silence.  It 
would  appear  from  the  American  papers 
that  the  ladies  of  New  York  have  decided 
that  whist  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
displaying  the  charms  of  their  persons, 
and  are  become  so  enamored  of  the  game 
in  consequence,  that  there  is  a  most  un- 
usual and  fashionable  demand  among 
them   for  professors  of  the  art  —  an  art 


which,  in  their  case,  cannot  be  learnt  from 
any  treatises  that  are  extant;  for  neither 
does  the  ancient  Hoyle  nor  the  more 
modern  Cavendish  say  a  word  about  the 
elegances  of  whist-playing,  or  the  airs 
and  graces  to  be  practised  by  the  players. 
Their  professors  are  required  to  teach 
them,  not  how  to  play  a  band,  but  how  to 
display  a  pretty  hand  and  arm  to  the 
greatest  advantage  ;  a  suit  of  diamonds  is 
not  more  necessary  in  the  pack  than  a 
suit  of  diamonds  upon  their  fingers;  and 
the  privilege  of  dealing  ranks  second  to 
that  of  sl^uffling  the  cards.  They  require 
a  professor  to  teach  them  whist  in  the 
same  way  as  Mr.  Turveydrop,  late  la- 
mented professor  of  deportment,  would 
have  taught  them  to  play  lawn  tennis.  In 
fact,  his  art  is  merely  supplementary  to 
that  of  another  American  professor,  —  the 
Manicure,  This  latest  development  of 
whist-playing  is  not  likely  to  add  to  the 
science  of  the  game ;  but,  as  it  throws  a 
curious  side-light  upon  "ladies'  whist" 
in  general,  it  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

What  we  call  "ladies'  whist,"  what 
Charles  Lamb  called  "sick  whist,"  and 
what  we  have  heard  an  elderly  and  morose 
whist-player  describe  as  "  bumbiepappy  " 
—  a  word  with  a  dark  but  suggestive 
meaning  —  are  all  practically  the  same 
game,  —  a  very  pleasant  game,  but  not 
whist  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word. 
We  would  Bot  suggest  that  ladies  cannot 
play  the  strict  game;  on  the  contrary, 
some  of  them  play  it  remarkably  well,  — 
witness  the  celebrated  Sarah  Battle,  for 
instance.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  average  lady  whist-player  is  addicted 
to  play  that  is  rather  peculiar  than  scien- 
tific. We  need  not  make  mention  of  those 
dear  ladies  who,  on  sitting  down  at  the 
whist-table,  propound  such  riddles  as  — 
"  How  many  cards  do  vou  deal  to  each 
person  ? "  or  "  Does  a  King  count  more 
than  an  ace  ?  "  —  for  they  are  outside  the 
pale ;  but  we  will  content  ourselves  with 
speaking  of  the  average  player,  and  by 
these  signs  we  may  know  her. 

She  will  invariably  try  to  cheat  in  cut- 
ting for  partners,  for  she  cannot  bear  to 
leave  so  important  a  choice  to  be  decided 
by  chance.  In  dealing,  she  will  begin 
with  the  greatest  care  and  deliberation, 
but  suddenly  there  will  occur  to  her  mind 
a  story,  which,  with  much  animation,  she 
will  proceed  to  relate  until  the  trump  is 
turned  up  in  the  wrong  place.  She  can 
never  be  persuaded  that  she  has  misdealt 
until  the  cards  have  been  carefully  counted 
at  least  three  times.  Another  time  she 
will  beg  her  partner  to  deal  for  her,  and 
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overwhelm  hiro  with  reproachful  glances 
should  he  turn  up  a  small  card  for  the 
trump.     It  is  easy  to  know  whether  she 
has  taken   up  a  good  or  an  indifferent 
band ;  if  it  be  a  good  one,  she  never  tires 
of  contemplating  it,  will  arrange  and  rear- 
range it  a  hundred  times,  while  she  fingers 
with  ill-concealed  impatience  the  card  that 
she   wishes   to  play;   if  it  looks  but  an 
indifferent  one,  she,  too,  will  assume  an 
air  of  iodifiEerence,  will  gaze  with  an  ab- 
stracted look  into  the  further  corners  of 
the  room,  and  drum  upon  the  table  with 
the  fingers  of  one  hand  while  the  other 
holds   the  cards  carelessly  shut  up  in  a 
pack.     If  she  has  five  (rumps  in  her  hand, 
she  will  not  lead  them,  —  no,  nothing^  will 
induce  her  to  lead  them,  not  even  if  her 
partner  has  called  for  them.     He  is  ill- 
advised  if  he  remonstrates  with  her  after- 
wards. She  looks  at  him  with  the  sweetest 
wonder  in  her  eyes,  as  she  protests  that 
she  never  heard  him.    En  revanche^  in 
the  course  of  the   next  game    she  will 
trump  his  best  card,  and  gather  up  the 
trick  with  a  beaming  smile  of  genial  tri- 
umph.   To  do  her  justice,  she  does  not 
often  revoke ;  when  she  does  revoke,  she 
discovers  her  offence  with   the  prettiest 
air  of  defiance  imaginable,  and  at  least  ten 
minutes*  discussion,  combined  with  the 
display  of  all  the  back  tricks,  are  needed 
before  it  can  be  proved  to  her  satisfaction, 
—  even  then  she  has  a  great  deal  to  say, 
and  leaves  it  to  be  finally  understood  that 
not  she  herself,  but  her  partner,  has  been 
most  to  blame  in  this  matter.     Indeed,  he 
is  fortunate  if  the  matter  is  allowed  to  rest 
then,  and  if  be  is  not  subjected  to  a  spir- 
ited homily  on  the  misleading  nature  of 
his  play.     She  loves,  above  all  things,  to 
make  what  she  calls  a  good  trick, — that 
is  to  say,  a  trick  with  lots  of  court  cards 
in  it.    If  the  two  of  spades  be  led,  followed 
by  the  four,  she  will  play  a  knave,  even 
though  she  has  the  ace  in  hand,  because 
she  cannot  bear  to  waste  the  latter  upon 
two  such   insignificant  cards ;   and  it  is 
with  feelings  of  unbounded  indignation 
that  she  sees  the  trick  fall  to  the  queen 
of  the  fourth  hand.     The  feelings  of  her 
partner  who  led  from  a  king  need  not  be 
described,  because  his  feelings,  of  course, 
are  not  worth  mentioning.    She  also  loves 
to  score  by  honors,  but  she  cannot  endure 
that  her  adversaries  should  hold  them ;  if 
they  do  so  too  often,  she  will  have  grave 
doubts  as  to  the  advisability  of  counting 
honors  at  all,  and  will  give  vent  to  some 
very  serious  reflections  upon  the  relative 
value  of  good  hands  and  good  play,  of 
blind  chance  and  science.     The  simple 


rules  of  scoring  she  can  never  master;  she 
generally  requests   her  partner  to  mark 
the  score,  but  that  does  not  prevent  her 
from  challenging  the  correctness  of  the 
result,  should  it  not  be  in  her  favor.     Of 
all  her  propensities,  the  most  curious,  the 
most  ineradicable,  is  the  one  that  prompts 
her  to  hoard  her  trumps.     Nothing,  as  we 
have  already  said,  can  induce  her  to  lead 
them.     She  prefers  to  save  them  up  as  a 
kind  of  bonne  bouc/ie^  a  display  of  fireworks 
for  the  end  of  the  game.     She  looks  upon 
them  as  things  that  are  too  precious  for 
use;  she  regards  them  with  a  superstitious 
reverence.     Should  her  partner  lead  them, 
**  What?  trumps !  "  she  exclaims  in  a  tone 
of  pained  surprise  at  his  wasteful  audac- 
ity ;  she  will  play  her  card  grudgingly,  and 
take  the  trick  perhaps,  but  she  will  not 
return   his  lead,  —  no,  she  cannot  bring 
herself  to  return  bis  lead.    There  was  an 
eminent  whist-player,  of  whom  it  was  re- 
lated that,   whenever  he  found    himself 
seated  at  the  whist-table  with  ladies,  be 
used  to  tell  them  the  following  tale  as  a 
kind  of  prologue  to  the  game :  **  I  once 
knew  a  lady  who  held  five  trumps  in  her 
band,  and  who  failed  to  lead  them.    She 
ended  sadly;  "  —  and  here  his  voice  sank 
to  an  impressive  whisper  —  **  she  died  in 
the  workhouse."     Whether  or  not  this 
precautionary  measure  was  attended  with 
success  tradition  does  not  say ;  we  should 
be  inclined  to  doubt  its  efficacy.    But  to 
sum  up  our  lady  whist-player :  she  is  de- 
lightful,  she  is  charming,  she  is  every- 
thing that  is  good  and  beautiful  to  look 
upon,  but  she  cannot  be  brought  to  regard 
whist  as  a  serious  science  ;  as  a  partner  of 
our  joys  and  our  woes,  as  a  partner  of 
everything  else  in  life,  she  is  immeasur- 
ably too  good  for  us,  but  as  a  partner  at 
whist  she  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  —  at 
whist  one  would  gladly  see  her  the  partner 
of  one^s  worst  enemy,  and  then  make  the 
stakes  as  high  as  possible. 

It  is  not  thus  that  all  ladies  play.  It 
was  not  thus  that  Sarah  Battle  played. 
And  who  was  Sarah  Battle  ?  Charles 
Lamb  shall  answer  that  question  in  his 
own  words  :  " '  A  clear  fire,  a  clean  hearth, 
and  the  rigor  of  the  game.'  This  was 
the  celebrated  wish  of  old  Sarah  Battle, 
who,  next  to  her  devotions,  loved  a  good 
game  6f  whist,"  —  and  who,  it  would  ap- 
pear, played  an  uncommonly  good  game 
too.  One  can  imagine  the  old  lady  sitting 
verv  upright  indeed,  with  an  eye  as  clear 
and  flashing  as  her  fire,  with  a  mob-cap  as 
white  and  spotless  as  her  hearth,  and  with 
a  rigor  of  deportment  that  was  unequalled 
even  by  the  rigorous  laws  of  her  favorite 
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game.  And  ooe  can  iniaffine,  also,  Elia 
sitting  opposite  to  her,  with  his  respectful 
admiration  a  good  deal  tempered  by  the 
fearful  timidity  and  awe  inspired  by  his 
uncompromising  partner.  To  only  one 
weakness  did  she  confess,  and  that  only 
in  the  strictest  confidence  :  she  confessed 
that  hearts  were  her  favorite  suit.  This 
alone  would  serve  to  show  how  old-fash- 
ioned she  was,  and  how  long  ago  she  must 
have  lived.  Nowadays,  if  any  ladv  could 
be  brought  to  confess'to  such  a  preference, 
it  would  be  for  diamonds.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  did  not  approve  of  playing  for 
love ;  she  considered,  and  rightly,  too,  that 
some  kind  of  stake  was  necessary  to  add 
a  point  and  a  zest  to  the  game.  Whist 
she  declared  to  be  the  best  of  all  games 
that  she  knew,  because  the  partnership  of 
two  players  divided  the  losses  while  it 
doubled  the  glory  of  winning.  Probably 
old  Sarah  Battle,  as  well  as  Talleyrand, 
would  have  found  a  triste  tneilUsse  with- 
out the  solace  of  cards.  But  even  while 
he  admired  the  thoroughness  and  sound- 
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ness  of  Sarah  Battle's  views,  Elia  could 
not  refrain  from  putting  in  a  plea  for  what 
he  called  '*  sick  whist  r'  and  we  ourselves 
must  confess  to  a  sneaking  liking  for  that 
humble  game,  although  we  may  seem  to 
have  pointed  at  it  with  the  finger  of  scorn. 
It  was  **sick  whist"  that  the  immortal 
Mr.  Pickwick  played  at  Dingley  Dell  with 
old  Mrs.  Wardle  for  his  partner;  but  it 
was  a  very  different  whist  that  he  played 
at  Bath  in  companv  with  Lady  Snupha- 
nuph,  Mrs.  Colonel  Wugsby,  and  Miss 
Bolo,  and  probably  he  preferred  the  first 
to  the  rigor  of  the  second  game.  On  the 
latter  occasion,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
his  partner.  Miss  Bolo,  "  rose  from  the 
table  considerably  agitated,  and  went 
straight  home  in  a  flood  of  tears,  and  a 
sedan-chair.*'  That  is  a  failing  shared  by 
all  ladies,  even  the  best  players ;  though 
they  are  generally  careless  of  the  stakes, 
they  cannot  bear  to  lose.  But  what  would 
Miss  Battle  or  Miss  Bolo  have  said  to  the 
whist  of  New  York?  What  would  they 
have  said ! 


A  Recent  writer  in  the  North  China  Herald 
of  Shanghai  says  that  the  climate  of  Asia  is 
becoming  colder  than  it  formerly  was,  and  its 
tropical  animals  and  plants  are  retreating 
southwards  at  a  slow  rate.  This  is  true  of 
China,  and  it  is  also  the  case  in  western  Asia. 
The  elephant  in  a  wild  state  was  hunted  in 
the  eighth  century  B.C.  by  Tiglath  Pileser,  the 
king  of  Assyria,  near  Carchemish,  which  lay 
near  the  Euphrates  in  Syria.  Four  or  five 
centuries  before  this  Thothmes  III.,  king  of 
Egypt,  hunted  the  same  animal  near  Aleppo. 
In  high  antiquity  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros 
were  known  to  the  Chinese,  they  had  names 
for  them,  and  their  tusks  and  horns  were  val- 
ued. South  China  has  a  very  warm  climate 
which  melts  insensibly  into  that  of  Cochin- 
China,  so  that  the  animals  of  the  Indo-Chinese 
peninsula  would,  if  there  were  a  secular  cool- 
ing of  climate,  retreat  gradually  to  the  south. 
This  is  just  what  seems  to  have  taken  place. 
In  the  time  of  Confucius  elephants  were  in  use 
for  the  army  on  the  Yangtze  River.  A  hun- 
dred and  fifty  3'ears  after  this  Mencius  speaks 
of  the  tiger,  the  leopard,  the  rhinoceros,  and 
the  elephant,  as  having  been,  in  many  parts 
of  the  empire,  driven  away  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Chinese  inhabitants  by  the>tound- 
ers  of  the  Chou  dynasty.  Tigers  and  leopards 
are  not  yet  by  any  means  extinct  in  China. 
The  elephant  and  rhinoceros  are  again  spoken 
of  in  the  first  century  of  our  era.  If  to  these 
particulars  regarding  elephants  be  added  the 
retreat  from  the  rivers  of  south  China  of  the 
ferocious  alligators  that  formerly  infested 
them,  the  change  in  the  fauna  of  China  cer- 


tainly seems  to  show  that  the  climate  is  much 
less  favorable  for  tropical  animals  than  it  for- 
merly was.  In  fact  it  appears  to  have  become 
drier  and  colder.  The  water  buffalo  still 
lives,  and  is  an  extremely  useful  domestic  ani- 
mal, all  along  the  Yangtze  and  south  of  it,  but 
is  not  seen  north  of  the  old  Yellow  River  in 
the  province  of  Kiangsu.  The  Chinese  alli- 
gator is  still  found  in  the  Yangtze,  but  so  rare 
is  its  appearance  that  foreign  residents  in 
China  knew  nothing  about  it  till  it  was  de- 
scribed bv  M.  Fauvel.  The  flora  is  also 
affected  by  the  increasing  coldness  of  the 
climate  in  China.  The  bamboo  is  still  grown 
in  Peking  with  the  aid  of  good  shelter,  moist- 
ure, and  favorable  soil,  but  it  is  not  found 
naturally  growing  into  forest  in  north  China, 
as  was  its  habit  two  thousand  years  ago.  It 
grows  now  in  that  part  of  the  empire  as  a  sort 
of  garden  plant  only.  It  is  in  Szechuan  prov- 
ince that  the  southern  flora  reaches  farthest 
to  the  northward. 


Waterproof  Paper.  —A  special  kind  of 
paper  has  been  invented,  which,  it  is  alleged, 
is  absolutely  impervious  to  water,  and  will 
even  stand  boiling.  The  waterproofing  can 
be  carried  out  either  after  the  paper  is  made 
or  during  the  operation  of  making  it,  the  lat- 
ter being  the  better  course.  The  process  is 
especially  applicable  to  papers  for  packing, 
and  for  this  purpose  will  be  of  great  value. 
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PEGGIE  — A    SOUTH-AFRICAN 
DITTY. 


'Neath  other  stars  than  ours, 
Amidst  strange  herbs  and  flowers, 
On  the  high  veldt  or  waste  karoo, 
He  thinks  of  you, 

Sweet  Peggie  1 

Upon  the  frontier's  edge, 
He  keeps  our  English  pledge. 
Facing  swart  hordes,  strong,  brave,  and  true. 
For  home  and  you. 

Sweet  Peggie  I 

When  camp-fire  embers  glow 
Flameless  and  crumble  low. 
He  cheers  the  gloom,  musing  the  while 
On  your  bright  smile. 

Sweet  Peggie  I 

And  when  the  far  patrol 
Brings  weariness  of  soul, 
He  flags  not,  drinking  in  a  bit 
Old  letters  writ 

^y  Peggie. 

Seeing  the  glorious  dyes 
Of  Afric's  sunset  skies. 
Purple  and  red  and  gold,  he  sighs 
For  pure  blue  eyes 

Of  Peggie. 

When  thunder  volleys  loud. 
And  from  the  tropic  cloud 
The  prompt  rain  falls,  he  doth  rejoice. 
In  soft,  low  voice, 

Of  Peggie. 

Watching  the  river  swift. 
Swirl  broadening  on  the  drift. 
He  longs  to  flow  down  to  the  sea. 
Round  Cape  and  be 

Near  Peggie. 

The  wily  crocodile 
He  shoots  in  splendid  style. 
Making  believe  he  was  the  wight 
Who  danced  last  night 

With  Peggie. 


And  from  the  ostrich  fleet 
He  beats  a  quick  retreat, 
Saying,  *'  It  is  your  chaperon, 
Let  us  dance  on, 

Sweet  Peggie! 


If 


The  meerkat  in  the  brake 
Stirs  him,  for  it  would  make, 
Could  it  be  snared  in  silken  net, 
A  pretty  pet 

For  Peggie. 

The  kopje  on  the  plain. 
With  boulders  piled  amain. 
By  contrast  hints  the  cushioned  ease 
That  most  doth  please 

Sweet  Peggie. 


Amongst  the  exotic  bloom. 
Rich  flowers  without  perfume 
Better,  he  thinks,  than  this  proud  dower 
My  wee  Scotch  flower. 

Sweet  Peggie. 

When  prickly  pears  cause  pain. 
And  *'  wait-a-bits  "  detain, 
Smiling,  from  thorns  his  coat  he  frees, 
*'  These  bushes  tease. 

Like  Peggie." 

On  transport  journeys  long, 
All  wagons  and  bultong. 
With  glee  he  sings,  *'  My  heart  and  hand 
I  have  inspanned 

To  Peggie." 

And  wheresoever  he  fare. 
In  sunshine's  cruel  glare 
Or  moonlight  cool,  this  is  his  theme 
**  I  think  and  dream 

Of  Peggie." 
Academy.  J.  C.-B« 


••DURATE,   ET  VOSMET  REBUS    SERVATE 

SECUNDIS." 

(iEneid,  I.  207.) 

Before  the  present  fade  into  the  past. 
The  old  year  die  and  leave  us  living  on 
To  face  the  future  in  untravell'd  ways, 
Receive  my  message  —  so  the  seer  sung  — 
Comrades,  the  dearer  for  the  dear  dead  years. 

As  we  have  prosper'd  journeying  in  the  past. 
Been  hearten'd,  holpcn,  by  fair  fellowship. 
So  we  shall  prosper,  so  communion  make 
The  rough  road  smooth  which  leads  us  to  the 
stars. 

Friends,  fare  we  on  together,  as  the  birds 
Cross  the  wide  ocean  in  the  deep  of  night. 
Unresting  till  their  wistful  eyes  at  dawn 
See  the  soft  margin  of  the  long'd-for  land. 

For  this  is  solace  for  each  several  soul 
When  black  gulfs  yawn,  and  wild  winds  beat 

it  down ; 
Or  drear  night  clasps  it  to  her  freezing  breast : 
To  feel  that  some  regard  its  faltering  flight ; 
Or  fain  would  warm  it  into  life  again. 

Trust  then  the  truth  that  many  years  have 

taught. 
Fear  not  the  menace  of  the  frowning  crags ; 
Shun  not  the  glacier  and  the  ice-bound  cliff ; 
Have  comfort,  courage,  for  the  cord  is  strongs 
Wrought  of  imagination  and  dear  thought. 
Which  binds  our  band  together  'mid  the  snows ; 
It  will  not  part  or  sever  till  we  reach 
The  peak  above  us ;  there  the  rising  sun 
Shall  flush  our  foreheads,  flood  our  frozen 

hearts. 
Till  each  is  master  of  a  mightier  strain, 
Than  he  could  utter  in  the  vale  below. 

Temple  Bar.  JOHN  JerVIS  BeRESFORD. 
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From  The  Leisure  Hour. 
STATESMEN  OF  EUROPE. 

ITALY. 
PART  I. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  modern  Euro- 
pean country  whose  condition  is  more 
interesting  at  the  present  moment  than 
that  of  Italy;  and  for  the  reason  that 
Italy,  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the 
word,  may  be  said  to  be  a  new  country, 
and  is  therefore  able  to  manage  its  inter- 
nal afiFairs  unhampered  by  those  traditions 
and  modes  of  government  which  fatally 
stand  in  the  way  of  rapid  progress  in 
older  lands.  Then,  too,  there  is  a  great 
analogy  between  the  Italian  character  and 
our  English.  Italy,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  Continental  country,  is  the  land 
in  which  individuals  have  great  influence, 
and  where  the  government  is  truly  con- 
stitutional and  liberal,  according  to  our 
Anglo-Saxon  way  of  understanding  those 
terms. 

To  comprehend  with  necessary  preci- 
sion the  mechanism  of  Italian  politics,  and 
the  men  who  have  hitherto  directed  its 
movements,  as  well  as  those  who  aspire 
to  lead  them  in  the  future,  it  is  needful  to 
cast  a  glance  to  the  past,  and  to  sum  up 
in  a  few  words  the  character  of  a  people 
come  forth  from  a  revolution,  which,  al- 
though it  was  by  no  means  bloody  as 
compared  with  those  of  other  lands,  never- 
theless has  had  results  of  almost  equal 
importance,  at  least  in  respect  to  the  polit- 
ical mutations  produced  in  consequence 
in  the  European  concert. 

The  Italian  revolution  found  in  1848  a 
people  which  already  enjoyed  the  bene- 
Feudalism  no  longer  existed,  and  if  the 
fits  of  the  French  revolution  of  1789. 
aristocracy  still  maintained  territorial  im- 
portance, they  had  no  political  influence 
whatever.  The  rich  gentlemen  of  Lom- 
bardy,  the  poor  Piedmontese  counts,  the 
innumerable  titled  men  of  Tuscany,  of 
the  states  of  the  Church,  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  two  Sicilies,  as  well  as  of  the  small 
states  of  Emilia,  lived  without  working 
from  the  profits  which  came  to  them  from 
their  lands,  caring  little  about  to-morrow, 
and  taking  but  the  faintest  interest  in  poli- 
tics.    Upon  how  little  these  men  managed 


to  live  18  a  matter  that  is  scarcely  realizr 
able  to  the  English  mind.  The  Italian  in 
those  days,  and  even  to-day,  thinks  himself 
rich  upon  what  for  us  would  be  a  bare 
subsistence,  and  so  engrained  in  them  is 
the  desire  to  be  a  **  gentleman/*  that  is  to 
say,  to  do  no  work,  that  they  will  submit 
to  privations  of  which  British  Hodge 
would  not  dream,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
stand  about  all  day  on  the  piazza  or  in  the 
cafi^  gossiping  and  sunning  themselves, 
with  the  happy  consciousness  that  they 
have  no  duties  either  political  or  social. 
In  this  noncuranMa  (indifference)  lies  one 
of  the  gravest  perils  for  Italy's  future,  as 
it  is  also  the  cause,  direct  and  indirect, 
of  the  present  financial  and  economic  dif> 
ficulties  in  which  the  country  finds  itself. 

Among  these  gentlemen,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  men  at  large,  there  were 
very  few  who  studied,  and  since  the  edu» 
cation  of  the  youth  of  the  richer  classes 
was  confined  to  the  clergy,  such  instruc- 
tion as  they  received  had  for  its  basis 
Greek  and  Latin  classicism.  Very  few- 
were  those  who  occupied  themselves  with 
things  which  may  truly  be  called  modern* 
fewer  still  those  who  followed  attentively 
the  progress  of  European  knowledge. 

A  social  step  below  this  petty  nobility 
was  the  bourgeoisie,  to  whom  the  numer- 
ous Italian  universities  offered  easy  facili- 
ties to  study  the  juridical  and  medical 
sciences.  But  even  here  the  foundation 
of  the  instruction  was  based  upon  classi- 
cism. 

Finally,  to  make  up  the  twenty  millions 
of  Italians  of  those  times,  there  remained 
the  population  of  the  cities  and  of  the 
country.  These  men  had  nothing  plebeian 
either  in  their  aspirations  or  in  their  fea- 
tures ;  which  latter,  indeed,  retained  a  truly 
noble  cast,  proving  that  their  ancestors 
were  of  good  stock  —  and  this  was  espe» 
cially  theicase  in  central  Italy,  and  is  so  to 
this  day,  the  peasant  having  often  a  more 
gentlemanly  bearing  and  more  refinement 
in  feeling  and  manners  than  his  social 
superior. 

This  class  was  the  backbone  of  the  na- 
tion, and  from  it,  assisted  by  the  Pied- 
montese nobility,  was  to  spring  the  ulti- 
mate regeneration  of  the  nation.  It  was 
from  the  petty  bourgeoisie  and  from  the 
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people  that  the  town  aod  country  clergy 
were  recruited.  They  had  but  a  very 
superficial  education,  their  morals  were 
often  more  than  doubtful,  and  they  had 
little  zeal  either  in  the  cause  of  religion  or 
the  cause  of  the  Church.  They  feared 
the  petty  princes  who  ruled  over  the  vari- 
ous States,  men  who  were  religious  to  all 
outward  appearance,  but  sought  above  all 
other  things  that  the  clergy  should  have 
no  political  importance,  while  they  made 
use  of  them  only  too  frequently  as  spies 
and  as  police  officers.  These,  of  course, 
were  not  the  men  who  educated  the  upper 
classes  ;  the  tutors  for  the  wealthier  por- 
tion of  the  population  were  chosen  from 
among  the  Jesuits  and  the  Scolopi,  the 
latter  being  considered  in  the  light  of  Lib- 
erals. 

The  ten  years  that  intervened  between 
the  defeat  of  1849  and  the  political  revival 
of  1859  had  brought  to  the  front  the  edu- 
cated bourgeoisie  of  Piedmont  and  the 
enlightened  Piedmontese  spirits  who  had 
noble  blood  in  their  veins.  It  was  these 
men  who  took  in  hand  the  direction  of  the 
Unitarian  movement  in  order  to  obtain 
the  long  desired  independence  of  Italy  — 
the  liberation  from  the  strangers'  odious 
yoke.  Among  this  nucleus  of  noble  patri- 
ots it  is  curious  to  remark  that  the  ma- 
jority were  lawyers  —  and  indeed,  to  this 
day  the  lawyers  have  a  preponderance  in 
the  Italian  ministry  and  Parliament,  which 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  management 
of  afEairs  is  often  a  little  too  doctrinaire 
and  lacks  the  practical  character  which 
would  help  to  make  things  move  with 
more  ultimate  advantage  to  the  nation. 
Cavour,  Sella,  Minghetti,  and  Peruzzi 
were  students  of  social  economy,  it  is 
true,  but  there  worked  beside  them  a 
-whole  crowd  of  jurists  and,  curiously 
«nough,  of  doctors.  In  military  matters 
the  men  who  were  distinguished  were 
Lamarmora,  Cialdini,  and  Menabrea  — 
the  two  latter  still  alive. 

Such  the  germ  from  which  was  to  spring 
that  most  noble  revolution  which  freed 
Italy  from  Alps  to  sea,  and  which  pro- 
duced finer  and  more  heroic  characters 
than  our  century  has  ever  been  able  to 
show. 

While  it  was  a  question  of  merely  work- 


ing at  internal  politics,  and  while  the 
requirements  of  the  administration  were 
limited  to  making  honorable  debts  to  aid 
in  the  regeneration  of  the  neglected  na- 
tion, debts  which  the  country  would  be 
called  upon  to  pay  at  a  later  date,  the  rul- 
ing classes  in  Italy  had  a  relatively  easy 
task.    Indeed,  in  the  period  which   lies 

between  1859  ^^^  ^^7^  ^^^^Y  ^^^^  0° 
light-heartedly  accumulating  debt  upon 
debt,  without  thought  of  the  day  of  reck- 
oning for  this  indifference  with  regard  to 
the  to-morrow.  The  cause  may  be  sought 
first  in  the  Italian  character,  which  is 
strangely  and  happily  light-hearted,  and 
which  at  all  times  takes  little  care  for  the 
morrow,  and  has  almost  a  superstitious 
fear  with  regard  to  looking  forward ;  but 
secondly  and  very  largely,  in  the  classical 
education  which  the  ruling  classes  had 
received,  and  which  made  them  think  that 
the  Italy  of  their  time  was  still  the  Italy  of 
ancient  Rome.  They  had  been  accustomed 
from  their  babyhood  to  believe  that  Italy 
was  a  rich  country,  of  inexhaustible  re- 
sources;  and  remembering  perhaps  a 
little  too  vividly  the  glories  of  imperial 
Rome  and  of  the  Renaissance,  they 
deemed  that  the  Italy  of  to-day  must  aim 
at  taking  the  same  sUnd  in  Europe,  that 
its  ambition  should  be  to  hold  a  leading 
economic  and  political  place.  Whoever 
in  those  days  would  dare  to  have  printed 
or  to  have  said  in  Parliament  that  Italy 
was,  geographically  speaking,  a  poor 
country,  which  does  not  produce  enough 
grain  for  its  inhabitants,  which  does  not 
know  how  to  make  use  of  what  might  be 
its  greatest  riches,  its  grapes,  because  to 
make  its  wine  it  still  employs  the  methods 
customary  in  the  days  of  Virgil ;  that  fur- 
ther, its  soil  produces  neither  iron  nor 
coal,  and  therefore  that  it  could  never  be 
an  industrial  country,  —  whoever,  we  say, 
would  dare  to  have  thought  or  spoken 
these  things  would  at  best  have  been  re- 
garded as  a  visionary,  and  most  certainly 
would  have  been  stigmatized  as  anti-pa- 
triotic and  a  calumniator  of  his  land.  And 
yet  more  abuse  would  have  fallen  on  the 
head  of  whatever  man  had  dared  to  preach 
that  the  mission  of  freed  Italy  was  to 
occupy  herself  in  setting  her  house  in 
order  —  the  house  which  foreign  princes 
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and  clerical  rulers  had  left  in  a  disgrace- 
fully backward  condition,  so  that  it  would 
need  the  labor  of  years  to  bring  the  coun- 
try up  to  the  staLdard  of  its  European 
neighbors.  Then  arose  further  a  desire 
for  colonial  enterprise  —  that  will-oMhe- 
wisp  which  seems  to  dance  before  the 
eyes  of  all  European  States  in  these  days, 
and  which  leads  those  who,  like  Italy,  can- 
not afford  such  luxuries  into  grave  eco- 
nomic embarrassments.  The  cause  of 
even  this  desire  must  be  sought  in  the 
classical  education,  with  its  traditions  of 
ancient  Latin  grandeur. 

When  the  Italian  Parliament  was  first 
formed,  two  political  parties  governed  the 
State — the  Right  and  the  Left  —  each 
contending  for  power.  But  these  con- 
tending parties  had  in  common  the  same 
system  of  government.  The  Right  was  by 
no  means  a  Conservative  party,  for  it  was 
the  Right  which  had  led  the  van  for  the 
destruction  of  the  anterior  political  order  ; 
it  was  that  party  which,  with  the  aid  first 
of  France  and  then  of  Germany,  had 
brought  about  the  political  unity  ;  which, 
too,  had  contracted  the  heavy  debts ;  and 
which,  moreover,  fiercely  combated  the 
Temporal  power  of  the  Church,  and  in 
hope  of  destroying  it  fatally  offended  the 
Spiritual  power,  by  permitting  not  irreli- 
gion  but  absolute  religious  tolerance  in  the 
schools. 

The  Left,  which  called  itself  the  party  of 
Progress,  differed  little  from  the  Right. 
They,  too,  had  always  asked  in  Parliament 
for  an  increase  of  expenses  for  the  work- 
ing of  the  country,  but  on  the  other  hand 
they  also  voted  against  new  taxes.  In 
this  way  they  managed  to  benefit  by  these 
taxes  and  yet  to  avoid  in  the  face  of  the 
country  the  odium  of  having  voted  in  their 
favor.  This  extraordinary  policy  on  the 
part  of  what  nowadays  have  come  to  be 
called  the  Radicals,  distinguishes  them 
to  this  hour,  and  is  the  reason  why  no 
thinker  can  possibly  take  this  party  seri- 
ously, or,  if  he  does,  can  but  see  in  them 
one  of  the  perils  of  contemporary  Italy. 
For  these  men,  when  they  are  not  vision- 
ary, which  is  their  only  excuse,  are  anti- 
patriotic  and  dangerous  to  the  country. 

The  Catholic  party  have  always  kept 


aloof  from  politics,  a  matter  which  is  to 
be  regretted,  for  though  their  vote  might 
often  lean  to  the  side  of  reaction  and  anti- 
quated views,  they  would  prove  on  the 
other  hand  a  useful  stay  to  the  moderate 
Liberal  party,  and  would  help  to  hold  in 
check  the  hot-headed  Republicans.  But 
the  Catholics,  though  rather  from  political 
indifference  than  from  religious  feelings^ 
make  a  point  of  obeying  the  pontifical  pre* 
cept  —  "neither  electors  nor  elected"  — 
the  pope  not  choosing  to  recognize  that 
institution  called  the  Italian  Parliament 

As  for  the  democratical  republicans  of 
Italy  they  live  in  a  iooVs  paradise,  and 
still  fancy  themselves  in  the  heroic  period 
when  it  was  needful  to  fight  Italy^s  battles 
under  the  standard  of  the  condottiere 
Garibaldi,  or  to  listen  to  the  high-minded 
but  visionary  preachings  of  Mazzini* 
They  have  not  realized,  or  will  not  realize, 
that  a  changed  state  of  things  requires 
changed  conditions  and  changed  views  — 
a  matter  in  which  their  hot-headed  chief 
Garibaldi  proved  himself  a  wiser  mar 
than  they  when  he  resigned  his  sword  tc 
Victor  Emmanuel,  and  recognized  that 
Italy  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  ideal  repub- 
lic, which  probably  will  never  be  outside 
the  pages  of  Plato  and  Sir  Thomas  More. 
The  chiefs  of  the  democratic  party  still 
keep  all  the  ardor,  all  the  convictions,  all 
the  fidelity  to  the  principles  and  doc- 
trines of  1848,  all  the  love  that  those 
men  showed  for  high-sounding  phrases  — 
phrases  calculated  to  inspire  a  people  that 
must  rise  and  throw  off  its  yoke,  but  not 
useful  to-day  when  the  work  is  done  and 
the  country  has  entered  into  the  fruits 
obtained  for  it  by  its  heroes,  and  when  its 
foremost  duty  is  to  utilize  those  fruits 
quietly  and  sagaciously  to  the  best  advan- 


tage. 


Now  it  is  a  curious  fact  that,  in  a  Latin 
country,  whatever  political  party  has  been 
in  power  for  some  twenty  years  invariably 
falls  in  consequence  of  its  exercising  a 
sort  of  legal  tyranny.  It  becomes  auda- 
cious, almost  insolent,  and  believes  that 
everything  is  permitted  to  it.  It  was  this 
which  happened  to  the  party  of  the  Right, 
which  in  consequence  was  obliged  to  re- 
sign its  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Left 
in  1876,  this  party  having  till  then  consti- 
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tuted  the  parliamentary  opposition.  It 
was  a  change  of  men,  but  not  a  mutation 
of  ruling  principles.  The  new  chiefs  had 
been  educated  in  the  same  school  as  the 
old,  they  had  the  same  tendencies,  as  they 
quickly  showed,  and,  excepting  the  aboli- 
tion of  one  of  the  taxes* — that  upon  the 
macinato  (grist-tax)  —  they  changed  noth- 
ing in  the  financial  working  of  the  State. 
Even  if  they  would  have  done  so  they 
could  not,  because  they  were  subjected  to 
the  same  wave  of  political  necessities. 
They,  too,  were  old  classical  scholars,  and 
dreamed  of  a  rapid  primacy  for  their 
country.  In  the  same  manner,  moreover, 
in  which  the  Right  had  moulded  its  pol- 
itics upon  the  Cabinet  of  Napoleon  III., 
the  Left  took  its  inspiration  from  that  of 
Berlin. 

AGOSTINO  DEPRETIS. 

The  man  whom  the  death  of  Ratazzi 
made  head  of  this  new  administration  was 
Agostino  Depretis.  He  was  far  from  be- 
ing a  great  statesman,  but  he  was  on  the 
other  hand  a  person  of  great  parliamentary 
ability.  His  ministerial  life  lasted  ten 
years,  and  fraught  with  great  difficulties, 
was  nevertheless  honored  and  esteemed. 
The  difficulties  were  the  usual  Italian  ones 
—  that  is  to  say,  the  weight  of  the  debts 
which  had  accumulated,  and  the  new 
which  it  was  necessary  to  contract. 

While  during  the  period  anterior  to 
the  occupation  of  Rome  the  great  and 
glorious  events  which  had  freed  Italy 
cast  a  veil  of  patriotism  over  the  eyes 
of  every  citizen,  so  that  the  smile  of  to- 
day did  not  make  them  think  about  the 
tears  of  to-morrow,  Depretis,  during  his 
decade  of  parliamentary  authority,  had 
before  him  a  labor  much  more  arduous 
than  that  of  his  predecessors,  who  gov- 
erned a  people  less  under  the  influence  of 
illusions.  Sagacious  as  he  was,  he  thor- 
oughly comprehended  that  the  Italian  peo- 
ple had  shown  the  measure  of  the  weights 
which  they  were  able  to  support,  but  he, 
too,  was  pushed  on  beyond  where  he  de- 
sired to  go  by  his  classical  reminiscences, 
by  his  colleagues,  by  his  allies  in  the 
Chamber,  to  do  something  great  and  im- 
posing, which  would  make  Italy  shine  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe.  Now  this  something 
great  and  imposing  could  not  be  done  ex- 
cept in  tlie  domain  of  foreign  policy.  De- 
pretis was  wont  to  say,  good-humored ly 
and  in  perfect  good  faith,  that  in  foreign 
policy  the  less  one  does  the  better  it  is ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  the  tenacity  of  this 
old  man  in  holding  to  power  pushed  him 
against  his  better  judgment  into  initiating 


a  foreign  policy  which  would  please  the 
country  and  which  he  was  willing  to  un- 
dertake  rather  than  that  the  guidance  of 
the  country's  affairs  should  slip  from  his 
hands.  For  it  is  a  fact  too  frequently 
evident  that,  however  patriotic  a  states- 
man, personal  ambition  in  the  end  forms 
the  keystone  of  his  actions  and  aims. 
The  long  habit  of  obedience  to  Depretis 
which  Parliament  had  learned,  the  faith 
which  he  cherished  in  his  own  abilities, 
the  passion  for  commanding,  the  real 
affection  which  be  had  for  the  reigning 
family  and  above  all  for  King  Humbert, 
whom  at  the  outset  of  his  regal  career  he 
held  it  his  duty  to  assist  and  protect  as  a 
tutor  protects  a  pupil,  all  these  things 
contributed  to  keep  the  statesman  of  Stra- 
della  at  the  head  of  the  government  at 
whatever  cost.  And  there  was  thus 
created  in  Italy  a  new  form  of  political 
magistracy  which  may  be  defined  as  a 
parliamentary  dictatorship.  From  this, 
however,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
Italian  Parliament  had  become  corrupted 
to  a  servile  and  blind  obedience  to  its 
chief;  but  it  had  got  into  an  easy-going 
way,  a  way  so  soon  slipt  into  by  Italians, 
of  thinking  that  it  was  on  the  whole  best 
to  follow  their  leader  ;  and  thus  w*ere  sac- 
rificed some  of  the  noblest  qualities  which 
a  Parliament  should  have,  namely,  the 
qualities  of  criticrsm  and  a  just  and  proper 
opposition. 

Taken  collectively,  too,  an  Italian  Par- 
liament has  never  shone  in  the  way  of 
producing  individual  characters,  or  lead- 
ers such  as  spring  up  every  day  in  England 
—  a  fact  largely  due  to  the  circumstance 
that  self-government  and  parliamentary 
life  are  new  features  among  a  people  who 
for  centuries  have  groaned  under  foreign 
and  native  despotism ;  for  even  their 
vaunted  republics  of  the  Middle  Ages 
were  but  despotisms  under  a  liberal  name. 

But  while  doing  all  justice  to  Depretis 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was  certainly 
an  Italian  statesman  whose  sceptical  indif- 
ference to  the  opinions  of  his  colleagues 
depressed  their  political  character  and  in- 
dependence, and  it  was  thus  that  he  not 
only  created  the  tendency  towards  making 
the  chief  of  the  Cabinet  a  political  dictator, 
but  was  able  in  a  measure  to  transmit 
these  traditions  to  his  successor.  He  had 
the  good  qualities  and  the  defects  which 
were  the  consequence  of  his  early  educa- 
tion, and  when  he  died  he  left  behind  him 
a  memory  neither  mourned  nor  venerated, 
although  it  merited  more  respect  and  re- 
gret than  it  was  to  receive.  He  had  been 
in  power  too  long  —  the  country  was  tired 
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of  him,  yet  it  was  evident  that  the  only 
probability  of  a  change  was  in  his  death, 
as  indeed  it  proved. 

In  the  parliamentary  crisis  which  hurled 
the  Right  from  power  Agostino  Depretis 
took  under  his  leadership  a  number  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  Left.  It  was  but  right 
and  just  that  these  chiefs  should  rise  to 
power  together  with  him.  DifiEerent  in 
character,  in  origin,  in  political  and  mili- 
tary value,  these  comrades  whom  he  had 
chosen  were  rather  allies  of  the  moment 
than  obedient  followers.  They  came  to 
be  known  as  the  Pentarchy,  and  ultimately 
were  the  chiefs  of  five  groups  hostile  to 
the  president  of  the  Council.  This  Pen- 
tarchy consisted  of  Crispi,  Cairoli,  Nico- 
tera,  Zanardelli,  and  Baccarini ;  while 
among  other  important  men  whom  he  took 
over  with  him  were  Taiani,  Mancini, 
Seismit-Doda,  and  Brin.  These  were 
men  who,  during  the  decade  of  Depretis's 
dictatorship,  were  alternately  his  col- 
leagues and  his  opponents,  many  of  whom 
survived  him,  and  one  of  whom  has 
stepped  into  his  shoes. 

FRANCESCO   CRISPI. 

Francesco  Crispi,  a  Sicilian,  a  former 
conspirator  and  ardent  republican,  in  the 
course  of  years  and  also  in  consequence  of 
that  political  common  sense  which  calls 
itself  opportunism,  and  which  Gambetta 
by  no  means  invented,  had  been  an  earnest 
follower  of  Mazzini.  He  abandoned  him, 
however,  in  time  — that  is  to  say,  when  he 
became  aware  of  the  complete  inutility  of 
the  efforts  put  forward  for  national  inde- 
pendence which  had  for  their  basis  dark 
and  illegal  conspiracies.  Led  by  the  na- 
ture of  his  fiery  character  he  soon  entered 
into  relationship  with  Garibaldi,  and  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  condottiere's  libera- 
tion work  in  Sicily  and  on  the  Continent 
during  the  year  i860,  as  well  as  during 
the  troubled  time  of  Aspromonte  and 
Mentana. 

In  the  great  expedition  of  the  Thousand 
of  Melazzo,  Crispi  was  the  inspiring  and 
dominating  spirit.  For  a  while  after  this 
event  he  had  to  live  in  hiding,  and  was 
sheltered  under  the  roof  of  the  patriotic 
baker,  Giuseppe  Dolfi,  of  Florence. 
When  the  fight  was  won  and  the  Italian 
capital  was  moved  to  the  Tuscan  town, 
Crispi  came  too.  An  active,  impetuous 
nature,  violent  even  at  times  in  his  energy, 
he  knew  how  to  offer  excellent  guarantees 
as  a  man  of  order  at  the  time  of  the  death 
of  Victor  Emmanuel  and  of  Pope  Pio  IX. 
Jn  both  these  circumstances,  in  his  posi- 
tion as  minister  of  the  interior  he  showed 


the  measure  of  what  he  was  worth ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  of  his  domestic 
scandals  (he  had,  at  the  time,  one  legal  and 
one  illegal  spouse,  and  lived  openly  with 
his  illegal  partner),  he  would  not  have 
been  ousted  from  the  government,  and 
would  earlier  perchance  have  occupied  the 
proud  position  he  now  holds.  Returned  to 
the  opposition  benches  he  often  confuted 
and  bothered  old  Depretis,  until  the  latter, 
shortly  before  his  death,  led  him  to  join 
his  party,  regarded  him  as  an  ally,  a  pillar, 
and  almost  designated  him  his  ministe- 
rial successor.  Yet  Crispi  is  the  very  an- 
tithesis of  Depretis.  The  latter  never 
lost  control  of  his  temper,  Crispi  loses  it 
continually.  Unlike  his  predecessor,  too, 
Crispi  is  the  antithesis  of  the  Italian 
political  temperament,  a  temperament 
formed  of  calculation,  flexibility,  and  am- 
biguity. The  former  always  sought  to 
efface  himself,  preferring  reality  to  ap- 
pearances, whereas  Crispi  is  fond  of  pomp 
and  effect.  Blunt  and  rough  to  a  degree 
unusual  in  an  Italian,  he  likes  to  make 
brusQue  sallies  and  striking  r^jy^j.  He  is 
gifted  with  a  strong  will,  audacity,  and 
what  is  sometimes  a  strength  in  politics, 
unlimited  self-confidence. 

In  his  temperament  certainly  Crispi 
does  not  belie  the  old  rhetorical  figure 
which  attributes  to  the  sons  of  iEtna  the 
volcanic  nature  of  their  native  soil.  Ab- 
solute, irascible,  intolerant  of  opposition, 
even  advanced  age  has  not  yet  softened 
the  fire  of  his  character.  To  prove  the 
truth  of  this  it  is  only  needful  to  see  him 
in  the  camera,  where  the  spectators  from 
the  Tribunes,  in  the  color  more  or  less 
intense  of  the  premier's  bald  head,  have  a 
sure  thermometer  for  estimating  his  men- 
tal state  of  excitement.  As  soon  as  he 
encounters  an  adversary  he  shoots  forth 
arrows  of  speech  that  always  hit  their 
mark.  These  outbursts  of  intolerance, 
these  nervous  bounds  from  out  his  seat, 
these  fisticuffs  ob  the  arm  of  his  chair, 
with  which  he  accompanies  his  speeches, 
have  become  proverbial  in  the  Italian 
Parliament,  and  render  him  an  orator  who 
is  far  from  sympathetic  to  his  audience. 

In  moments  of  political  difficulty  De- 
pretis entered  Parliament  with  an  ingenu- 
ous, unconscious  face.  His  spent,  weary 
eye,  his  tangled  grey  beard,  his  gouty  feet, 
his  general  look  of  age,  caused  his  adver- 
saries to  anticipate  an  easy  defeat  of  their 
old  enemy,  who  quietly  allowed  them  to 
discharge  all  the  ammunition  they  had 
stored  up  against  him.  But  when  they 
had  done,  when  the  opportune  moment 
came,  he,  who  so  admirably  knew  his  par- 
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liameotary  ground,  managed  in  his  reply 
80  to  confound  bis  adversaries  that  not 
only  the  vote  invariably  turned  to  his 
favor,  but  that  he  was  able  also  to  menace 
his  opponents  with  punishment  for  their 
attempted  misdeeds. 

Not  so  Crispi.  When  he  comes  into 
the  Chamber  at  a  moment  of  political 
crisis,  he  does  so  with  a  haughty  air,  ready 
to  give  any  reply,  no  matter  how  bold,  how 
annihilating.  At  times  he  is  even  insolent 
to  his  critics,  if  needful  he  will  hurl  forth 
a  remark  which  it  is  often  impossible  for 
him  to  maintain  later,  in  cooler  blood.  He 
is  like  an  artist  enamored  of  color  but 
careless  of  drawing,  anc^this  love  of  efiEects 
evinces  itself  in  all  his  diplomatic  actions. 
It  is  this  love  of  ostentation  that  makes 
him  so  careless  of  financial  considera- 
tions; this  too  that  leads  him  to  aspire 
above  all  to  triumphs  of  foreign  policy,  so 
that  his  name  may  shine  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  bis  native  land.  Here,  too  often, 
he  is  misled  to  take  appearance  for  sub- 
stance. As  is  well  known,  Prince  Bis- 
marck three  several  times  desired  that 
Depretis  should  come  and  visit  him  at 
Friedrichsruh,  but  the  then  Italian  premier 
always  found  excellent  reasons  for  not 
going  thither.  Crispi,  when  similarly  in- 
vited, as  soon  as  he  became  prime  minis- 
ter, accepted  at  once.  This  little  feature 
characterizes  the  diverse  mental  disposi- 
tion of  the  two  men.  The  foreign  policy 
of  Depretis  was  not  planned  to  tickle  the 
national  vanity  of  the  Italians,  and  it 
should  always  oe  borne  in  mind  that  as  a 
people,  both  collectively  and  individually, 
the  Italians  are  essentially  vain.  That  of 
Crispi,  on  the  other  hand,  fans  it  continu- 
ally, and  that  too  by  that  most  potent  lever 
to  Italians,  the  great  records  of  their  clas- 
sical past.  The  halo  of  general  popularity 
which  was  universally  denied  to  Depretis 
hovers  undoubtedly  around  the  head  of 
Crispi,  and  though  he  has,  of  course,  his 
enemies,  his  admirers  outnumber  them. 
And  even  his  critics  cannot  deny  to  him 
that  he  has  a  fearlessness,  an  energy,  a 
rapidity  of  action,  which  is  all  the  more 
grateful  and  needful  in  the  midst  of  the 
general  uninterested  lassitude  which  is  the 
dominant  note  in  the  Italian  political 
world.  The  rapidity,  not  to  say  precipi- 
tancy, with  which  in  him  action  often 
follows  resolve  is  not  to  be  entirely  con- 
demned nor  underrated  in  times  in  which 
every  one  tries  to  practise  what  the  satiric 
poet  Giusti  defines  as  **  I'arte  di  vivere  a 
forza  di  scansi  "  (the  art  of  living  by  means 
of  shirking  responsibilities). 

The  two  Italian  premiers,  so  diverse  of 
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nature,  also  entered  in  very  divergent 
modes  upon  their  political  career,  and  of 
this  diversity  of  method  they  both  no 
doubt  felt  the  influence  in  the  years  of 
their  maturity.  Agostino  Depretis  of 
Stradella  studied  at  the  university,  occu- 
pied himself  with  administrative  matters, 
and  then  entered  in  1849  ^^^  Piedmontese 
Parliament.  He  thus  early  learnt  to  con- 
form himself  to  the  grave  and  serene 
modes  of  legislature  current  in  a  method- 
ical and  steady-going  country  such  as  was 
Piedmont.  Without  ever  .having  been 
rich,  he  nevertheless  never  knew  what  it 
was  to  want,  neither  was  he  swayed  by 
romantic  attachments  and  passions  which 
have  influenced  so  greatly  and  fatally  his 
successor  in  office.  Crispi,  a  man  of  des- 
ultory studies,  entered  the  Sicilian  Parlia- 
ment in  1848  in  the  midst  of  revolutionary 
excitement,  which  he  shared  to  the  fullest 
extent.  The  Bourbons  returned  to  power^ 
he  had  to  go  into  exile,  and  of  course 
found  his  way  to  England,  that  only  free 
haven  in  those  troublous  times.  Here  he 
knew  what  it  was  to  suffer  from  hunger, 
and  for  the  next  years  endured  much  mis- 
ery, livinfi;  a  thoroughly  Bohemian  exist- 
ence, while  utilizing  his  talents  in  unpaid 
partisan  journalism,  in  presiding  at  patri- 
otic conventicles,  in  attending  revolution- 
ary meetings.  While  Depretis  had  from 
the  outset  a  clear  conception  of  what  was 
meant  by  the  principle  of  authority,  that 
it  must  be  above  all  things  of  a  character 
to  curb,  mollify,  and  moderate,  the  ideas 
of  his  successor  on  the  point  are  the  very 
opposite  from  his,  namely,  that  authority 
should  be  evinced  in  an  imperative  man- 
ner. What  both  had  in  common  is  a  great 
industry  —  Crispi*s  industry  is  almost 
phenomenal  in  a  southerner  —  and  a  great 
temperance  in  the  matter  of  eating  and 
drinking.  Indeed,  Depretis  lived  like  an 
anchorite,  and  though  Crispi  nowadays 
makes  a  certain  show  in  his  house  and  as 
obliged  by  his  official  character,  in  him- 
self he  is  the  most  abstemious  of  men,  and 
his  habits  too  are  of  the  simplest.  These, 
however,  are  also  Italian  idiosyncrasies. 
Plain  living  is  still  in  the  peninsula  the 
order  of  the  day,  though  it  cannot  in  that 
country  be  held  to  be  always  consonant 
with  high  thinking. 

What  is  likely  to  prove  the  cause  of 
Crispins  ruin  and  his  fall  is  that  of  late  he 
has  grown  to  be  overbearing  to  a  degree 
that  is  alienating  even  his  best  friends. 
This  curious  man,  a  mixture  of  audacity 
and  weakness,  who  has  vanauisbed  by 
sheer  force  of  arrogance,  and  who  by  arro- 
gance may  overturn  himself,  who  speaks 
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coofideotly  of.  the  things  which  be  will  do, 
ten,  twenty  years  hence,  as  though  nothing 
could  remove  him  from  office  —  not  even 
death  —  this  man  adores  his  Italian  father- 
land ;  but,  strange  contradiction,  be  de- 
spises the  thirty  millions  of  Italians  of 
whom  that  fatherland  is  composed.  When 
an^  one  dares  to  criticise  his  actions,  be 
it  in  print  or  speech,  private  or  public,  he 
at  once  becomes  furious  with  anger.  For 
the  present,  he  still  holds  the  reins  of 
government  prettv  tightly  in  his  hands, 
and  this  because  tne  Italian  political  par- 
ties are  too  divided  and  subdivided  among 
themselves  to  settle  upon  a  common  pol- 
icy and  a  common  leader  of  opposition. 
While  discontent  with  his  policy  is  mur- 
mured more  or  less  loudly  throughout  the 
peninsula,  Crispi  is  absolute  dictator  in 
the  camera.  And  yet  listen  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  deputies  upon  him.  To  the 
Liberals,  be  they  of  the  Right  or  Left,  he 
seems  an  autocrat  of  the  purest  metal. 
Thft  Democrats  consider  him  a  courtier, 
the  Conservatives  a  demaeogue ;  to  the 
Freemasons  he  seems  a  god ;  to  the  Cath- 
olics he  is  an  Antichrist.  The  extreme 
Left  would  have  him  more  French ;  the 
historical  Left  would  have  him  less  Aus- 
trian. He  is  praised,  blamed,  flattered  by 
all  sections.  Each  and  all  of  these  adver- 
saries are  animated  by  the  common  desire 
of  persuading  themselves  that  Francesco 
Crispi  is  one  of  their  party  and  thinks  ex- 
actly as  they  do  —  an  illusion  which  his 
clever  and  Protean  tactics  do  much  to 
keep  alive.  He  has  a  method  of  killing 
two  birds  with  one  stone  which  many  a 
statesman  might  envy ;  and  could  he  but 
control  his  temper  rather  more,  he  per- 
chance might  have  risen  to  a  really  high 
place  in  diplomatic  records. 

The  enemy  whom  Crispi  has  combated 
most  virulently  and  most  persistently  is 
the  Vatican.  Crispi 's  advent  to  power 
certainly  inaugurated  a  new  phase  of  the 
Roman  question.  It  is  his  policy  that 
has  given  that  virulent  character  to  the 
conflict  between  the  Vatican  and  the 
Quirinal  which  it  did  not  previously  pos- 
sess. With  regard  to  Catholicism  and  the 
papacy,  bis  sentiments  are  strongly  anti- 
clerical. He  is  a  violent  sectarian.  He 
hates,  not  only  the  Vatican  and  the  Church, 
but  everything  which  represents  religious 
sentiment.  His  organ,  the  Riforma, 
has  always  written  with  great  animosity 
against  religious  ideas  in  every  form.  The 
whole  thing  is  in  his  eyes  one  immense 
farce,  to  which  an  end  must  be  put.  With 
many  Italian  radicals  anti-clericalism  has 
served  as  a  lever  and  a  handle,  but  in 


Crispi  it  exists  as  an  intense  passion,  a 
fixed  idea. 

Still,  at  the  time  of  the  Conclave  which 
resulted  in  the  election  of  Leo  XIII., 
Crispins  attitude  was  marked  by  a  tact  and 
moderation  such  as  was  hardly  to  have 
been  expected  from  so  pronounced  a  sec- 
tarian. He  informed  the  Sacred  College 
that  he  would  take  measures  that  the  lib- 
erty of  the  Conclave  should  be  respected, 
adding,  however,  that  in  case  the  cardinals 
should  decide  to  hold  the  Conclave  out  of 
Rome,  he  would  at  once  occupy  the  Vat- 
ican. 

When  Leo  XI I L  assumed  the  tiara  he 
found  the  papacy  in  a  state  of  decadence. 
Pio  IX.,  overwhelmed  by  the  revolution- 
ary wave,  had  taken  up  a  rdle  of  isolation, 
which,  however  dignified,  could  only  end 
in  destroying  his  social  and  political  influ- 
ence. Abroad  the  relations  with  the  pow- 
ers were  either  most  lax  or  entirely  broken 
o£E.  At  home,  while  still  sovereign  of 
Rome,  he  had  forced  the  hand  of  the  Ital- 
ian government,  and  driven  them  into  the 
arms  of  the  extreme  Left  party,  then  small 
in  number  though  audacious,  by  forbid- 
ding the  clergy  and  all  good  Catholics  to 
take  any  direct  part  in  politics.  And  after 
the  loss  of  the  temporal  power  in  1870, 
when  in  no  position  to  insist  upon  con- 
ditions, his  pretensions  were  in  no  wise 
abated. 

Leo  XIII.,  on  the  other  hand,  perfectly 
realized  the  necessity  of  marching  with 
the  times.  Space  does  not  admit  of  our 
tracing  here  the  steps  which  he  took  to 
restore  to  the  papacy  its  former  prestige 
and  political  ascendancy.  Briefly,  he  has 
made  his  influence  felt  in  all  Christian 
countries. 

In  thus  seeking  to  extend  his  sphere  of 
influence,  Leo  XIII.'s  main  aim  was  to 
work  directly  and  indirectly  toward  the 
restoration  of  the  territorial  rights  of  the 
Holy  See.  His  idea  was  to  raise  the  pa- 
pacy to  such  a  position  that  the  incompat- 
ibility between  the  extent  of  its  influence 
and  the  abnormal  and  precarious  nature 
of  its  temporal  position  should  strike  all 
foreign  eyes.  But  that  was  not  enough. 
Italian  opinion  had  also  to  be  worked 
upon ;  a  reaction  must  be  brought  about 
in  the  feelings  of  the  country.  This  was 
the  second  part  of  the  task  to  which  Leo 
XIII.  devoted  himself. 

Now  Crispi  came  into  power  to  find  this 
double  programme  in  full  swing.  The 
pontiff  had  effected  the  understanding 
with  Germany  which  put  an  end  to  the 
Kulturkampf,  and  had  issued  the  famous 
address  of  the  26th  of  May,  1887,  in  which. 
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after  enumeratiog  the  concessions  ob- 
tained from  Germany,  and  boasting  of  the 
re-establishment  of  religious  peace  in  that 
country,  he  went  on  to  offer  the  olive 
branch  to  Italy,  adding:  ''One  issue  to- 
ward peace  is  to  be  sought  for  in  a  state 
of  affairs  when  the  sovereign  pontiff  shall 
not  be  dependent  on  any  power,  and  shall 
enjoy  liberty  really  worthy  of  the  name, 
such  as  is  his  due.  This  situation,  so  far 
from  being  hurtful  to  the  interests  of 
Italy,  would  be  of  powerful  assistance 
toward  its  safety  and  prosperity." 

After  this  address,  conciliation  became 
the  theme  of  the  day,  and  for  some  little 
time  it  was  really  believed  it  would  be 
brought  about,  though  only  the  small  sec- 
tion of  extreme  Italian  Catholics  truly 
supposed  that  it  could  be  brought  about 
by  means  of  the  restoration  of  the  tem- 
poral power.  They  thought  the  pope 
would  yield,  and  the  Quirinal  would  yield, 
each  in  a  measure.  To  force  the  govern- 
ment to  declare  itself,  a  Radical  deputy 
of  Milan  brought  forward  the  question  in 
Parliament.  Crispi  avoided  a  debate, 
saying:  **  We  do  not  need  to  make  concil- 
iation, since  the  State  is  not  at  war  with 
any  one." 

However,  in  the  following  year,  1888,  in 
which  Leo  XIII.  celebrated  his  jubilee,  it 
was  Crispi  himself  who  commenced  hos- 
tilities by  inaugurating  his  Kulturkampf. 
The  Riforma^  his  official  organ,  redoubled 
the  violence  of  its  attacks,  denouncing  the 
Vatican  as  a  hotbed  of  conspiracy  against 
Italy.  The  incentive  for  this  offensive 
warfare  was  this.  A  short  time  previously 
the  clerical  party  had  made  an  attempt  to 
bring  about  a  partial  re-establishment  of 
the  temporal  power  by  means  of  a  petition 
addressed  to  the  Legislature,  to  be  signed 
by  the  Entire  population. 

In  itself  the  idea  of  this  appeal  from  all 
Italy  was  legal  in  its  form,  but  let  us  in- 
vestigate the  actual  conditions.  Catholics 
are  not  allowed  to  take  part  in  political 
elections.  There  is  the  veto,  **  neither 
elected  nor  electors."  Very  well.  How, 
then,  did  the  clerical  party  propose  to  rec- 
oncile the  contradiction  that  these  Italians 
who  are  forbidden  to  vote  or  to  be  elected 
should  apply  to  members,  chosen  without 
their  vote  or  against  their  vote,  and  ask 
them  to  interest  themselves  for  the  pope  ? 
Were  they  to  say :  **  We,  the  Catholics, 
don't  want  yoa  as  our  deputies ;  we  don't 
recognize  you ;  we  were  against  your  elec- 
tion; but  at  the  same  time  we  appeal  to 
you  in  favor  of  the  pope  who  condemns 
you  ?  '*  Clearly  the  two  programmes  did 
not  fit,  and  the  result  of  the  petition  might 
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have  been  foreseen.  The  educated,  rich, 
and  governing  classes  did  not  sign  it;  in- 
deed, in  most  cases,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  were  asked  to  do  so.  The  signatures 
of  persons  who  really  understood  what 
they  were  petitioning  for  may  be  counted 
on  one's  fingers.  In  upper  Italy,  princi- 
pally in  Lombardy,  a  certain  number  were 
collected ;  few  in  the  centre,  very  few  in 
the  Neapolitan  provinces,  and  hardly  any 
in  Sicily.  The  bulk  were  of  priests,  men 
of  the  lower  middle  class,  and  peasants, 
signatures  which,  even  had  they  been  five 
times  as  many,  were  of  no  weight  polit- 
ically. 

The  government,  on  their  part,  used 
every  means  to  damage  the  petition,  and 
even  punished  the  few  employes  who 
signed  it,  showing  thus  an  unworthy  nar- 
row-mindedness. The  more  dignified 
policy  of  laissest  faire  would  only  have 
exposed  yet  more  plainly  the  weakness  of 
the  party  in  favor  of  the  temporal  power, 
which,  by  the  way,  was  prudently  not  men- 
tioned in  the  petition. 

Crispi 's  first  move  took  the  form  of  a 
law,  which,  under  the  pretext  of  reorgan- 
izing the  administrative  elections,  was 
really  directed  against  the  influence  of  the 
clericals  in  municipal  bodies,  and  aimed 
at  introducing  sectarian  and  other  ele- 
ments more  in  accordance  with  his  policy. 

This  preliminarv  skirmish  was  followed 
by  the  new  penal  code  lately  approved, 
which  certainly  contains  some  striking 
provisions,  practically  excluding  a  priest 
from  the  benefits  of  the  common  law  and 
the  rights  of  citizenship.  That  the  coun- 
try did  not  judge  these  measures  too 
severe  may  be  gathered  from  the  ease 
with  which  the  bill  was  passed.  Indeed 
Italy  has  no  more  formidable,  implacable 
enemy  than  that  which  lives  in  her  gates 
and  which  under  the  cloak  of  Christianity 
commits  offences  against  morality  and 
patriotism  which  shows  that  the  Gospel 
has  not  indeed  truly  inspired  its  actions. 
And  it  is  this  firm  attitude  on  the  part  of 
Crispi  against  that  subtle  enemy  Vatican- 
ism which  causes  him  to  hold  nis  place, 
as  much  as  the  lack  of  a  worthy  successor, 
for  all  patriotic  and  right-thinking  Italians 
recognize  that  they  cannot  present  too  firm 
a  front  against  this,  their  cruellest  arch- 
enemy. 

Therefore  when  Crispi  is  weighed  in 
the  balance  and  judged,  it  is  admitted  that, 
such  as  he  is,  with  his  faults  and  his 
merits,  he  is  a  capable  man  and  a  sincere 
patriot.  Certainly  there  is  to-day  but  one 
minister  in  Italy,  and  that  is  Francesco 
Crispi ;  his  colleagues  are  simply  secre 
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taries.  A  veritable  dictatorship  is  his 
govern ment,  which  he  has  modelled  upon 
that  of  Prince  Bismarck,  who  is  his  idol. 
Like  his  prototype,  when  his  government 
is  defeated,  the  ministry  resign,  a  shuffle 
of  the  cards  takes  place,  and  a  new  Cab- 
inet is  formed  with  Crispi  at  its  head. 


BENEDETTO  CAIROLI. 

A  SINCERE  patriot  also,  and  a  man  hon- 
orable, if  it  is  possible,  to  a  fault,  was 
Benedetto  Cairoli,  who  died  at  the  'close 
of  1889,  mourned  by  the  whole  land.  As 
a  French  writer  well  remarked  :  '*  He  was 
the  most  beautiful  personification  of  the 
Italian  revolutionary  legend."  It  is  true 
that  some  said  his  heart  was  better  than 
bis  head,  that  he  was  not  always  sagacious 
and  acute — pOi  ones  to  che  abiU  (more 
honest  than  clever)  was  his  own  descrip- 
tion of  himself  —  but  when  the  heart  is 
right,  it  is  not  so  easy  for  the  head  to  go 
far  astray.  It  was  after  the  crisis  of  1878 
that  he  was  called  to  hold  ministerial 
office,  almost  simultaneously  with  King 
Humbert's  accession  to  the  throne.  In 
his  family  patriotism  was  traditional.  His 
mother  was  a  grand  figure,  lion-hearted, 
loving  Italy  as  her  master  passion,  willing 
to  give  her  sons,  her  all,  for  the  sacred 
cause  ;  a  very  Cornelia,  a  woman  to  whom 
may  be  applied  the  words  of  the  old  He- 
brew writer :  *'  The  mother  was  marvellous 
above  all  and  worthy  of  honorable  mem- 
ory.'* His  brothers  had  successively  died 
in  their  country's  cause.  There  only  re- 
mained at  that  time  Benedetto,  who  had 
already  proved  his  valor  on  the  battle-field. 
His  was  an  open,  frank  disposition,  he 
believed  in  all  and  in  everything  —  no 
astute  statesman,  but  a  man  whose  private 
and  public  life  was  able  to  bear  the  mi- 
nutest scrutiny.  Called  to  be  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  in  a  difficult  period  of  na- 
tional history,  during  the  clash  of  conflict- 
ing interests  that  followed  the  treaty  of 
San  Stefano,  it  was  his  ardent  desire  that 
Italy  should  issue  forth  from  the  Berlin 
Congress  with  "  clean  hands."  The  nat- 
ural consequence  of  this  desire  was  neces- 
sarily that  Italy,  acquiring  nothing  for 
herself,  had  to  stand  by  tamely  and  see 
England  take  to  herself  Cyprus ;  Austria, 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  ;  France,  Tunis. 
Time  will  decide  whether  these  **  clean 
hands "  were  not  worth  more  than  the 
*' dirty  hands  "of  Abyssinian  soil.  It  is 
certain  that  the  glorious  records  of  Rome 
and  Carthage,  ever  evoked  in  Italy,  thanks 
to  that  classical  basis  of  education  of  which 
we  spoke  above,  led  to  the  ultimate  fall  of 


Cairoli.  After  the  French  occupation  of 
Tunis  the  fault-finding  with  Cairoli's  policy 
became  more  loud  and  universal;  as  a 
minister  he  grew  unpopular.  He  there- 
fore saw  it  was  time  to  resign,  and  did 
so  rather  than  make  explanations  which 
would  have  further  embittered  the  feeling 
between  the  two  countries ;  but  be  is  re- 
ported to  have  remarked  to  the  French 
ambassador,  the  day  before  he  left  office, 
that  he  was  the  last  Italian  minister  who 
could  be  friendly  to  France  —  a  prophecy 
that  so  far  has  proved  most  true. 

Cairoli  belonged  to  the  party  which,  had 
it  been  theirs  to  choose,  would  have  estab- 
lished Italy  on  a  republican  basis.  With 
their  leader  Mazzini,  however,  they  wisely 
held  that  "  no  one  has  the  right  to  substi- 
tute his  own  will  or  that  of  his  section  to 
the  national  will,"  and  the  national  will 
was  that  Victor  Emmanuel  should  hold 
the  reins  —  a  wise  decision,  for  Italy  was 
neither  then,  nor  is  yet,  ripe  for  the  self- 
government  and  self-control  that  a  true 
republic  requires.  Cairoli  above  all  things 
longed  for  the  eventual  acquisition  of  the 
Trentino  and  Trieste.  It  was  on  this  ac- 
count that  he  and  his  friends  accorded 
little  importance  to  the  colonial  question. 
Nay,  they  even  combated  ambitious  colo- 
nial aspirations.  That  was  the  reason  too 
why  they  dreamed  of  a  friendly  under- 
standing with  France  and  Russia,  that 
these  nations  might  help  them  to  oppose 
an  eventual  war  against  Austria  and  Ger- 
many. A  pronounced  Republican  until 
i860,  Cairoli  was  faithful  to  death  to  King 
Humbert,  whose  life  he  saved  when  the 
assassin  Passanante  sprang  at  the  mon- 
arch with  his  dagger.  Cairoli  leant  for- 
ward and  received  the  blow  in  his  own 
breast.  Fortunately  it  did  not  prove 
mortal.  As  a  Lombard  he  naturally  de- 
tested the  Austrians  under  whose  oppres- 
sive rule  he  had  been  born  and  reared,  and 
it  was  equally  natural  that  the  thought  of 
a  French  **  revenge  "  and  the  conquest  of 
the  Trentino  and  Trieste  should  seem  to 
his  eyes  twin  aspirations.  Undoubtedly 
the  character  of  his  policy  made  it  bristle 
with  perils.  England,  who  could  not  will- 
ingly see  an  Italo-Russian  accord,  was 
hostile  to  it ;  the  same  was  the  case  with 
Bismarck,  who  looked  with  evil  eye  on 
an  Italo-French  understanding.  In  con- 
sequence Cairoli  had  to  fall,  and  this  not- 
withstanding that  he  represented  the  most 
intimate  national  aspirations.  His 
thoughts  and  hopes  have  remained  the 
legacy  of  the  extreme  Left  parliamentary 
party,  a  party  of  whom  we  shall  have  to 
speak  shortly. 
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PASQUALE  STANISLAO  MANCJNI. 

Pasquale  Stanislao  Mancini,  who 
also  has  recently  joined  the  great  majority, 
on  succeeding  Cairoli  as  prime  minister 
absolutely  changed  the  whole  direction 
and  nature  of  Italian  politics.  For  the 
better  ?  That  the  future  can  alone  decide. 
Thoughtful  men  are  inclined  to  negative 
the  question. 

As  every  one  knows,  in  order  to  give 
certain  guarantees  to  England  Italy  was 
drawn  into  the  doubtfully  fortunate  busi- 
ness of  Massaua,  where  Russia  was  at  the 
time  preparing  to  place  her  foot.  Mancini 
also  brought  about  the  famous  visit  of 
King  Humbert  to  Vienna,  which  signalized 
the  Hrst  step  towards  the  Triple  Alliance 
—  the  alliance  that  guarantees  peace,  it  is 
true,  but  an  armed  peace,  a  terrible  peace, 
a  costly  peace,  and  one  which  strains  to 
the  uttermost  the  Italian  resources.  It 
was  in  consequence  of  Mancini*s  policy, 
too,  that  there  arose  that  tension  with  the 
French  republic  which  has  been  so  det- 
rimental to  the  commercial  well-being  of 
both  nations,  especially  to  the  poorest  — 
namely,  Italy.  Mancini  was  rather  a  great 
jurist  than  a  great  statesman,  and  his  name 
will  be  remembered  for  some  brilliant 
studies  made  in  juridical  science,  rather 
than  for  the  policy  which  he  inaugurated. 
With  his  name  we  close  the  record  of  the 
leading  statesmen  of  the  governing  party 
in  Italy,  and  will  now  pass  on  to  speak  of 
the  minor  lights. 
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THE  STORY  TOLD  BY  THE  CREMONA  VIOLIN. 

It  had  such  a  curious  way  of  telling  its 
story,  this  old  Italian  violin.  At  first, 
when  it  began  to  speak,  the  listeners  could 
only  hear  vague  sounds  which  trembled, 
moaned  indistinctly.  But  ever  and  again 
there  arose  a  whole  wave  of  harmonies 
that  formed  themselves  into  words  which 
were  comprehended  by  some,  but  not  by 
all,  for  the  beautifullest  and  highest  things 
in  the  world  need  translation  before  they 
can  be  understood  by  the  commonplace. 
It  is  only  the  nightingales  that  understand 
what  it  is  that  the  nightingales  sing. 

But  at  last  all  heard  one  word  —  Cre- 
mona —  and,  as  they  heard  it,  they  caught 
a  glimmering  of  what  Cremona  must  have 
been  in  the  bygone,  long-dead  days,  even 
before  this  violin  had  taken  form.  Cre- 
mona 1  city  of  music— city  of  love — of 


impassioned  strains  and  long-drawn  sighs 
-—city  of  workers  and  toilers  for  the  per- 
fecting of  instruments  with  which  to  make 
perfect  music !  That  one  word  told  of  the 
soul  these  men  had  put  into  their  art  — 
yea,  of  the  love  they  bore  it.  It  was  as  if 
every  string  strung  in  the  city  of  music 
vibrated  with  the  sound  of  that  one  word 
— "  Cremona." 

I  was  born  at  Cremona  (said  the  violin). 
I  would  you  could  have  seen  our  work- 
shop, ^or  centuries  it  had  been  the 
birthplace  of  the  world-famed,  world-ad- 
mired violins.  I,  myself,  am  but  a  latter- 
day  descendant  of  the  old  race,  possessing 
none  of  the  qualities  of  my  ancestors  save 
the  accumulated  knowledge  that  each  true 
artist  brings  to  the  perfecting  of  his  craft. 
Knowledge  is  the  world's  great  inheri- 
tance—  a  patrimony  that  each  son  of  the 
earth  may  enjoy. 

But  to  return  to  the  house  wherein  was 
our  workshop.  It  was  tall,  many-storied, 
with  high  gables  and  narrow  windows  that 
overlooked  a  courtyard  in  the  centre  of 
which  stood  a  fountain,  or  rather  a  well ; 
before  the  noonday  heats  and  after  the 
sun  had  gone  down,  the  women  used  to 
come  with  their  high  earthen  pitchers  and 
gossip  and  sing,  awaiting  their  turn  to  fill 
their  pitchers.  And  the  songs  they  sang 
floated  in  to  us  on  the  warm,  perfumed  air, 
and  the  violins  learned  them  so  that  they 
knew  music  even  before  they  were  made. 
I  tell  you  every  particle  of  a  violin  roust 
feel  music  within  it,  if  the  violin  is  to  make 
it. 

It  was  such  a  pretty  sight,  this  court- 
yard with  its  white,  uneven  flag-stones, 
and  its  pot  of  oleanders  and  orange-trees, 
and  the  great  vine  crawling  up  the  house- 
side  like  a  serried  throng  of  lusty  soldiers 
up  a  mountain-steep.  But  women  were 
needed  to  make  the  picture  complete,  and 
there  were  mostly  women  there,  for  beside 
those  that  came  to  fetch  water,  there  were 
some  who  lived  in  the  houses  that  formed 
three  sides  of  the  square  courtyard,  which 
had  but  one  narrow  egress. 

These  women  were  mostly  washer- 
women by  profession,  and  their  variegated 
clothes,  hung  out  to  dry  in  the  wind,  made 
a  stir  of  life  in  the  sleepy  courtyard.  Be- 
sides these,  there  was  one  other  woman, 
the  keeper  of  the  fruit-stall,  and  her  fruits 
made  a  fine  patch  of  color  in  the  most 
shadowy  corner. 

Here  it  was  that  the  apprentices,  who 
were  not  always  as  eager  to  work  as  Mes- 
ser  Antonio,  came  to  quench  their  thirst 
with  the  ripe  luscious  fruit,  so  temptingly 
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displayed.  I  knew  maay  of  them,  for  it 
takes  a  long  time  for  a  violin  to  become 
matured,  and  it  is  one  of  the  apprentices 
whose  story  I  will  tell. 

It  was  in  the  beginnin^i^  of  June ;  the 
strong  sun  was  shining  as  brightly  as  if 
it  had  not  been  shining  ever  since  the 
world  began.  Messer  Antonio,  with  his 
sleeves  well  tucked  up,  was  putting  a  touch 
of  varnish  on  a  violin.  He  was  so  sun- 
burnt that  the  golden  varnish  almost 
seemed  to  be  of  the  same  color  as  his 
long  arms  and  his  great  hands  that  touched 
the  violin  so  lightly  and  tenderly. 

A  woman  was  crossing  the  courtyard, 
tall  and  stately,  with  a  dignified  walk  that 
seemed  to  give  the  lie  to  the  peasant^s 
dress  she  wore.  A  little  child,  hardl  v  able 
to  walk,  was  clinging  to  the  shapely  yet 
labor-marked  hand.  The  little  fingers 
closed  so  firmly  round  the  mother's  that  it 
seemed  that  the  child  knew  by  the  contact 
alone  how  great  was  the  support  the 
mother  could  gwt* 

The  woman  looked  up  at  our  house,  as 
if  in  bygone  days  she  had  known  it  well, 
scanning  it  narrowly  as  if  to  discover  if  it 
were  indeed  unaltered.  She  seemed  irres- 
olute and  strangely  timid.  She  hesitated 
a  long  time  before  she  took  courage  to 
enter. 

It  was  the  hour  of  noonday  rest,  and 
the  apprentices  had  all  dispersed.  Messer 
Antonio  alone  remained  working.  He 
always  loved  to  apply  these  cunning 
touches  of  his  when  he  was  quite  by  him- 
self ;  the  idle  chatter  of  his  workmen,  who 
were  young  and  giddy,  disturbed  him. 
He,  having  so  great  a  reverence  for  his 
art,  loved  to  practise  it  in  silence  and 
alone,  and  I,  for  one,  could  not  wonder 
at  it. 

I  heard  the  woman's  step  on  the  stairs. 
I  think  she  roust  have  been  carrying  the 
little  one,  for  I  heard  only  one  footfall; 
but  at  the  threshold  she  paused,  and  I 
heard  a  sound  as  if  the  little  one  had  been 
placed  00  his  feet. 

Then  the  door  opened,  and  I  felt  a  trem- 
ulous excitement  creep  over  me ;  but 
Messer  Antonio  seemed  to  hear  nothing, 
but  worked  on  steadily,  evidently  much 
satisfied  with  his  results,  for  there  was  a 
•contented  smile  upon  his  face  that  meant, 
^Mt  is  well  done." 

The  woman  entered,  holding  her  child 
to  her  closely.  She  was  pale  under  the 
sunburn  on  her  cheeks,  but  she  advanced 
•quite  steadily,  and  came  within  a  yard  of 
Messer  Antonio.  He  looked  up  suddenly 
and  gave  a  great  start;  the  ruddy  color 
forsook  his  lace ;  he  let  fall   his  dearly 


loved  violin.  It  fell  with  a  great  clatter, 
and  he  gave  a  hoarse  cry  of  **Madda- 
lena  I "  but  there  was  nothing  soft,  noth- 
ing pitiful  in  the  cry;  rather  one  would 
have  said  a  curse  than  a  cry. 

She  fell  down  on  her  knees,  as  the 
peasant  women  do  before  the  image  of  our 
Blessed  Ladv  that  stands  at  the  corner  of 
the  courtyard  and  stretched  out  her  hands 
in  supplication ;  but  he  neither  spoke  nor 
moved. 

Then :  ^  Father !  "  she  cried  appeal- 
ingly. 

He  looked  at  her  angrilv  and  the  great 
veins  of  his  forehead  stood  out  like  cords, 
and  the  hot,  passionate  blood  mounted  to 
his  face,  and  he  cried  roughly,  **  What  do 
you  do  here  ?  " 

Then  she  answered  almost  softly :  "  I 
crave  forgiveness  and  mercv,  father." 

**I  do  not  know  them,''  he  answered 
coldly,  and  would  have  turned  from  her ; 
but  she  took  hold  of  her  little  one  and 
pushed  it  towards  him. 

**  Forgiveness  for  me,  and  mercy  for  my 
child,"  she  said ;  but  the  little  one,  seeing 
its  mother  on  her  knees,  plucked  at  her 
gown  and  looked  defiantly  at  the  man  who 
was  frightening  her. 

Messer  Antonio  turned  an  angry  look 
upon  the  child,  but  in  some  wonderful 
fashion  a  little  softening  smile  crept  into 
the  hard  lines  of  his  mouth. 

**What  do  you  do  here?"  he  asked 
again,  but  a  little  less  roughly.  **Did  I 
not  bid  you  go  with  your  accursed  hus* 
band,  since  you  elected  to  wed  him?  I 
told  you  I  would  never  look  upon  your 
face  again.  Is  he  dead,  then,  that  you 
have  come  back  to  me  ?  " 

He  said  this  so  brutallv,  one  would  not 
have  recognized  Messer  Antonio. 

**  He  is  dead,"  she  answered  quietly, 
but  with  a  great  despair  in  her  voice  that 
made  every  word  she  uttered  seem  like  a 
knife-thrust.  **  Dead  to  me  —  he  has  left 
me!" 

**Left  vou?"  There  was  a  fiendish 
glee  on  Messer  Antonio's  face.  "Left 
you  !  —  and  you  have  come  to  me  1 " 

"  Listen,"  she  said  breathlessly,  and 
rose  from  her  knees  and  confronted  her 
father.  "  Let  me  speak  !  I  will  confess 
at  once  that  you  were  right  and  I  was 
wrong.  You  told  me  he  was  a  ne'er-do- 
well,  a  scoundrel,  a  beggar  who  married 
roe  because  I  was  a  rich  man's  daughter 
—  and  I,  I  who  loved  him  as  women  love 
in  Hell  —  tell  you  that  you  were  right. 
He  was  all  you  said  and  more.  He  was  so 
bad,  so  cowardly,  so  devilishly  cruel,  that 
I  would  sell  my  soul  to  be  revenged  on 
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him!"  (She  stamped  her  foot,  as  if  she 
could  not  express  her  aoger  sufficiently  by 
any  other  way,  and  the  great,  passionate 
tears  rained  from  her  eyes.)  "  But  1  can 
do  nothing !  I  am  a  helpless  woman  with 
a  little  child.  Therefore  I  come  to  you  ; 
not  on  account  of  the  love  you  have  ceased 
to  bear  me,  but  for  revenge.  You  were 
always  revengeful,  and  I  bring  you  Fi- 
lippo.  I  give  him  to  you!  He  is  mv 
darling ;  the  apple  of  my  eye ;  the  very  all 
of  me;  and  I  bring  him  to  you  to  make 
of  him  my  avenger.  Do  what  you  will 
with  him.     Here  he  is  —  but  avenge  me  1 " 

She  spoke  in  short,  sharp  breaths,  pant- 
ing with  anger;  but  at  the  end  she  ex- 
hausted herself.  She  would  have  fallen 
prone  to  the  ground,  but  that  Messer 
Antonio  caught  her  and  laid  her,  not  un- 
gently,  on  the  wooden  bench  which  the 
apprentices  used.  He  was  silent  for  a 
moment,  and  stood  with  bent  head,  pon- 
dering over  her  words. 

I  do  not  think  it  was  emotion  that  sub* 
dued  him,  but  a  little  wonder  at  the  sud- 
denness of  the  whole  thing. 

**  If  this  is  the  reason  of  your  coming 
Maddalena,  you  are  welcome,"  he  said  at 
last;  and  this  is  how  Filippo,  a  little  curly- 
haired  child,  came  amongst  us.    But  as 
for  Maddalena,  she  would  not  stay. 

'*  1  do  not  come  as  a  beggar,"  she  an- 
swered Messer  Antonio,  when  he  spoke 
some  words  of  protest  at  her  departure, 
and  she  spoke  with  the  self-reliant  air  that 
I  knew  so  well  in  Messer  Antonio.  *'  I 
can  work  —  I  do  work.  I  could  not  come 
back  here  and  eat  your  bread  after  you 
had  cursed  me  and  bidden  me  begone 
from  your  presence;  and"  —  with  a  sud- 
den gush  of  feeling  that  melted  the  rigid 
lines  in  her  face  —  **I  could  not  return 
here  and  live  here,  where  1  dreamt  my 

firlish,  fond  dreams  of  happiness  with 
imi  The  very  stones  in  the  courtyard 
would  seem  to  jeer  at  me  1  A  thousand 
stinging  memories  would  crowd  in  upon 
me  to  madden  me.  No,  I  could  not  live 
here,  but  I  will  leave  Filippo  to  you,  if 
you  like.  Bring  him  up  in  ignorance  of 
me.  Swear  to  me  you  will  make  of  him 
an  instrument  to  avenge  me  1 " 

And  now  she  turned  to  go.  "  Good-bye, 
father,"  she  said,  and  a  great  tremor 
shook  her  sonorous  voice ;  she  stooped 
and  lifted  little  Filippo  in  her  arms,  and 
clasped  him  to  her  breast  with  hungry  fe- 
rocity, and  kissed  him  as  if  she  fain  would 
have  left  her  life  upon  his  lips ;  but 
Filippo,  not  understanding,  burst  into  a 
passion  of  childish  tears.  *'  You  will  be 
kind   to  him,"  said   Maddalena  huskily. 
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Then  I  noticed  that  Messer  Antonio  was 
standing  with  bis  huge  back  turned 
t  owards  us  all,  and  that  his  voice  was  very 
thick  when  he  answered,  almost  gently, 
'*I  will  do  my  duty  by  him." 

And  many  a  day  and  oft  have  I  seen 
Maddalena  stand  at  the  corner  of  the 
courtyard,  there  where  the  shadows  lie 
the  thickest,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Filippo 
as  he  passed;  and  once  when  he  was 
playing  amongst  the  children,  I  saw  her 
snatch  him  up  and  cover  him  with  kisses. 
My  heart  went  out  to  her,  poor  hungry- 
eyed  mother,  poor  deserted  wife !  but  I 
could  not  make  my  sympathy  known  to  her 
—  which  is  the  way  of  the  world,  you  see. 
Those  who  suffer  most,  say  least ;  those 
who  wish  to  speak,  find  the  words  want- 
ing* They  are,  as  1  was  then,  a  violin 
without  strings. 

And  after  some  time  Maddalena  came 
no  more,  and  1  could  but  conjecture  thai 
the  fire  and  grief  within  her  had  consumed 
her. 

The  years  went  on,  and  I  would  scarcely 
have  marked  their  passing  had  not  Filip- 
pino  grown  into  Filippo,  that  is  to  say, 
from  a  curly-haired,  chubby-cheeked  child, 
into  a  slender,  brown-skinned  boy,  and 
then  into  the  most  beautiful  of  youths. 
There  are  few  things  on  earth  as  lovely  to 
look  upon  as  he  was,  and  when  be  grew 
old  enough  to  sit  with  the  other  appren- 
tices on  the  long  bench,  and  learn  Messer 
Antonio's  craft,  there  was  none  to  compare 
with  him  in  beauty  of  person  or  in  the 
deftness  which  he  showed  in  the  making 
of  violins.  He  put  his  soul  into  his 
work,  as  indeed  every  artist  should ;  but 
he  also  possessed  a  most  wonderful  instru- 
ment  of  his  own,  in  the  form  of  the  love- 
liest voice  that  had  ever. been  given  to 
mortal  man.  When  he  sang,  his  voice 
sounded  like  a  thousand  strings  in  unison. 
There  were  tones  in  it  that  reminded  me 
of  the  sound  of  church  bells,  which  floats 
in  through  the  open  windows,  and  brings 
with  it  its  divine  message  of  peace. 
There  was  a  solemnity  and  yet  a  gaiety  in 
it  that  told  of  a  reflective  mind  and  of  a 
gay  young  heart. 

But  the  strangest  thing  of  all  was,  that 
Messer  Antonio,  who  could  not  but  love 
the  lad,. yet  hated  to  hear  him  sing;  this 
was  all  the  more  curious,  as  he  was  so 
gifted  a  musician  that  it  seemed  to  me  as 
if  all  true  music  must  needs  have  been 
delight  in  his  ears. 

As  1  have  said,  many  years  passed,  and 
nothing  of  any  importance  happened,  until 
one  day  a  bearded  stranger  entered,  who 
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greeted  Messer  Antonio  as  if  be  bad  been 
acquainted  with  him  in  bygone  days. 

"  Vou  do  not  recognize  me,"  be  said ; 
**  yet,  Messer  Antonio,  I  was  once  an  ap- 
prentice here,  and  it  is  to  you  I  owe  the 
renown  I  have  eained.  I  am  Giuseppe 
Nardi,  whose  violins  almost  rival  yours." 

Messer  Antonio  looked  right  glad  to 
see  him.  *'  You  are  a  great  honor  to  me," 
he  said.  *'  I  am  always  proud  of  you. 
Are  you  well  —  and  married  ?  " 

Nardi  shook  his  head.  **  No,"  be  said 
sombrely,  '*  I  told  you  then,  I  tell  you  now, 
life  ended  for  me  when  she  left  us." 

Messer  Antonio  stood  silent  for  a  little 
while,  and  then  he  pointed  to  Filippo,  who 
sat  amongst  the  apprentices.  None  of 
them,  so  much  in  awe  were  they  of  their 
master,  durst  lift  their  eyes  from  their 
work. 

**That  is  Maddalena*s  son,"  he  said. 
Giuseppe  Nardi  gave  a  great  start. 

**  Her  son  ?  "  he  asked.  **  Then  where 
is  she?  was  she  not  happy,  my  beloved 
one  —  tell  me,  for  pity's  sake,  she  is  not 
dead  ?  " 

**I  know  not,"  answered  Messer  An- 
tonio slowly,  **  whether  she  be  alive  or 
dead.  Seventeen  years  ago  she  brought 
me  her  little  one,  brought  him  to  me  with 
but  one  desire,  that  I  should  educate  him 
to  avenge  her.  That  villain,  her  husband, 
still  lives,  and  Filippo  shall  be  taught  re- 
venge when  he  is  man  enough  to  under- 
stand it.  It  is  no  boy's  revenge  but  a 
man's  that  we  need ;  in  two  years  he  will 
be  twentv-one,  and  then  my  day  will  be  at 
hand."    ' 

Giuseppe  looked  at  Messer  Antonio. 
"  That  is  very  wrong,"  he  said  gravely. 
**  Maestro,  he  is  a  beautiful  youth  and  deft 
with  his  hands.  Make  of  him  a  useful 
man  —  you  have  made  me  one  -—  and 
forego  your  revenge." 

**  He  is  only  an  instrument  to  me,"  said 
Messer  Antonio ;  '*  he  means  nothing  but 
the  dagger  with  which  to  stab  a  traitor. 
Whatl  have  you  forgotten  Maddalena? 
Had  you  seen  her  seventeen  years  ago, 
you  would  not  have  spoken  of  forgiveness 
—  for  ^iM." 

**  Have  I  forgotten  her  ?  "  asked  Nardi. 
He  had  such  a  pleasant  voice,  it  was  good 
to  listen  to  it,  even  when  it  rang  out  sharp, 
laden  with  poignant  regret.  **  Does  my 
life  not  prove  that  I  have  never  forgotten 
her  ?  Yet  my  every  thought  is  of  the  past 
joyous  days, when  I  was  young,  and  loved, 
and  fancied  myself  beloved  I  But  this  boy 
now  —  with  the  golden  light  in  his  eyes  — 
why  should  he  not  be  a  happy  man,  and  a 
stay  to  your  old  age  ?  " 
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My  old  age  requires  no  stay,"  said  the 
maestro,  and  drew  himself  up  proudly; 
and  indeed  he  seemed  so  vigorous  that  it 
was  almost  an  absurdity  to  talk  of  old  age 
to  him. 

Nardi  sighed.  ''I  wish  I  could  per- 
suade  you,"  he  said. 

**But  you  cannot,"  answered  Messer 
Antonio.  *'  No  one,  as  you  well  know, 
has  ever  succeeded  in  diverting  me  from 
any  purpose.  1  am  too  old  to  change 
now." 

'*  May  I  speak  to  the  lad  ?  " 

*'  As  much  as  you  like." 

Then  Nardi  walked  over  to  the  appren- 
tices' bench  and  held  out  his  hand  to 
Filippo.  **  I  used  to  sit  here  when  I  was 
young,  and  —  I  knew  your  mother,  Filippo. 
I  want  you  to  remember  that  if  ever  you 
want  a  friend,  you  have  but  to  come  or  ta 
send  to  Giuseppe  Nardi  of  Florence.  I 
will  always  help  you  for  the  sake  of  by- 
gone days." 

The  young  man  looked  up  in  surprise. 
"  I  thank  you,  sir,"  he  answered,  "  and 
will  think  of  your  words,  and  if  au^ht  hap- 
pen to  make  me  re.quire  friendly  aid  1  will 
come  to  you." 

"That  is  right,  my  lad,"  said  Nardi 
heartily ;  but  he  turned  away  with  some- 
thing like  a  sigh.  He  made  his  adieux  to 
Messer  Antonio,  left,  but  returned  of  a 
sudden.  **  The  singer  Brondoni,"  he  asked 
under  his  breath,  **  is  the  man  —  is  he  not  ? 
Remember,  I  never  knew  aught,  save  that 
I  had  lost  her." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Messer  Antonio 
fiercely,  *'  that  is  the  cursed  villain  1 " 

**Can  the  lad  sing?" 

"  Yes." 

**You  will  make  him  bis  father's  rival 
on  the  stage,  then?" 

'*  I  had  never  thought  of  that,  I  had  a 
far  more  vulgar  way  of  snuffing  him  out 
—  but,  perDiol  you  are  a  man  of  inven- 
tion." 

**I  wish  you  would  forego  this  re- 
venge." 

**  I  will  die  first,"  said  Messer  Antonio, 
and  he  spoke  as  if  he  meant  it. 

The  next  occurrence  that  impressed  me 
with  a  sense  of  importance,  was  of  a  much 
softer  character  —  indeed  it  was,  what  was 
then,  ay,  and  always  will  be,  the  loveliest 
thing  in  a  world  brimful  of  lovely  things  to 
me  —  namely,  a  pair  of  young  lovers,  very 
young,  very  shy,  feeling  love  for  the  first 
time,  so  ignorant  of  love  itself  that  they 
scarce  knew  it  bad  come  to  them.  Words 
were  few  between  them  ;  yet  there  was  a 
subtle  language,  spoken  by  their  eyes  and 
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eveD  by  the  movement  of  their  hands,  that 
was  most  eloquent.  1  was  so  happy  to  be 
a  witness  of  it,  for  though  I  had  an  intu- 
ition  that  there  was  something  called  love 
in  the  world,  yet  I  had  never  seen  it.  I 
knew  of  vague  yearnings,  dim  longings, 
confused  medley  of  sounds  that  needed 
but  one  thing  to  make  them  into  music.  I 
knew  of  all  that,  ever  since  I  came  into 
being,  only  it  was  all  so  difficult  to  me; 
and  of  a  sudden  all  grew  quite  clear. 
That  Was  when  first  I  saw  Filippo  and  the 
little  Maria,  whom  I  had  seen  grow  up 
from  childhood  into  shy  girlhood,  together. 

Maria  was  the  daughter  of  the  woman 
who  kept  the  fruit  staU  which  the  appren- 
tices  patronized,  and  she  had  always  been 
so  pretty  that  she  was  a  joy  to  look  at. 
Her  tawny  curls  ran  riot  over  her  forehead, 
clung  to  the  arch  of  her  eyebrows  and 
strayed  down  from  her  head  to  dance  on 
her  shoulder.  It  used  to  remind  me  of  a 
beautiful  silken  net  in  which  birds  might 
be  snared.  I  think  that  neither  Filippo, 
oor  I,  nor  she  herself  dreamt  that  she  was 
approaching  womanhood  until  this  very 
afternoon  1  speak  of. 

It  was  Mid  Lent;  Messer  Antonio  had 
given  his  apprentices  leave  to  enjov  them- 
selves as  they  saw  fit  on  this  one  noliday 
plucked  from  amid  the  sombre  fast  days. 
All  of  them  were  away  carousing,  save 
Filippo,  who,  having  the  love  of  his  craft 
strong  in  him,  was  intent  on  shaping  a 
beautiful  piece  of  seasoned  wood.  1  heard 
a  timid  rap  at  the  door,  and  when  Filippo 
had  cried  "  Come  in,"  I  know  not  who  was 
the  more  surprised,  be  or  Maria,  when  the 
latter  entered. 

**  I  have  come  to  see  Messer  Antonio,'* 
said  the  girl  shyly.  **  Mother  sent  me  to 
ask  concerning  the  rent.  It  has  been 
told  us  that  the  padrone  wishes  to  in- 
crease it,  and  indeed,  we  are  too  poor  to 
pay  more." 

*'I  know  nothing  of  it,"  answered  Fi- 
lippo. **  Messer  Antonio  does  not  confide 
in  any  one,  but  I  hope  he  will  not  increase 
your  rent.  He  is  quite  rich  enough  as  it 
is,  he  has  no  one  belonging  to  him  in  this 
world  to  whom  he  could  leave  his  monev." 
Now  I  knew  that  Filippo  ignored  his 
relationship  to  Messer  Antonio.  **  But  he 
is  not  in  the  house  just  now.  Will  you  sit 
down  and  wait  ?  " 

**  Thank  you,"  answered  the  girl  simply, 
and  Filippo  pulled  out  the  bench  on  which 
the  apprentices  sat  and  made  room  for 
her;  I  think  it  must  have  been  the  first 
time  in  his  life  that  he  noticed  how  pretty 
she  was,  for  he  looked  at  her  with  much 
attention,  so  much  so  that  the  girl  blushed 


and  finally  asked  him,  **  Why  are  you  look- 
ing at  me?" 

Filippo  smiled.  He  knew  far  too  little 
of  women  to  feel  shy  with  them. 

*'  I  will  tell  you  why,"  he  answered.  "  In 
the  church  of  San  Giovanni  there  is  a 
picture  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  "  (and  Fi- 
lippo, who,  notwithstanding  the  banter  of 
the  apprentices  still  remained  unaffectedly 
pious,  here  crossed  himself) ;  *'  when  you 
took  this  seat  you  had  the  same  beautiful 
serene  look  that  charms  me  so  in  her." 

"You  should  not  compare  me  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin." 

»  Whv  not  ?  "  asked  Filippo.  *«  Indeed, 
Maria,  I  do  it  in  all  reverence." 

She  made  no  answer,  but  her  dusky 
cheek  grew  hot  with  vermilion  blushes. 

Filippo  worked  on  a  little  while,  but 
presently  laid  down  his  tools  and  seated 
himself  next  to  Maria  on  the  bench.  "  I 
am  sorry  about  the  rent,"  he  said.  *'  Are 
you  quite  sure  Messer  Antonio  does  in- 
tend to  increase  it  ?  " 

**  I  fear  so,  and  then  I  know  not  what 
we  should  do,  for  here  vou  see,  we  are  well 
known,  and  each  mornmg  the  apprentices 
buy  fruit  from  us  because  we  are  near  — 
but  so  they  would  from  anv  stranger,  and 
our  place  would  soon  be  filled  up ;  bat  we 
—  we  must  go  out  into  the  world  and 
starve,  for  indeed  we  are  too  poor  to  pay 
more." 

'*  You  must  not  go  away,"  said  Filippo 
softly,  with  a  little  emphatic  stress  on  the 
(»you  "  that  made  the  girl  blush  again. 

**  Ah  I  "  she  said  shyly,  "  I  know  you 
would  help  us,  but  how  can  you  ?  Messer 
Antonio  is  a  hard  man." 

**  He  is  a  very  just  man,"  answered  the 
lad  gravely,  ''and  if  you  will  let  me,  I  will 
plead  your  cause  for  you." 

**  Will  you  ?  "  she  asked  joyously.  '*  I 
should  be  so  grateful.  I  am  a  little,  only 
a  very  little,  afraid  of  him,  you  know.  I 
do  not  understand  him." 

Filippo  smiled.  **  I  do  not  fear  him  at 
all,"  he  said.  *'  He  is  always  good  to  me 
and  just." 

*'  Then  I  will  go,"  she  said ;  but  she 
showed  no  great  alacrity. 

••  Why  ?  "  asked  Filippo.  "  See,  I  am 
here  quite  alone  and  would  be  so  happy 
if  you  would  stay  with  me  a  little  longer. 

*'  My  mother  will  want  me." 

**  Your  mother  can  have  you  alwavs, 
whilst  1  have  nought  but  this  little  stolen 
half  hour  of  you.  Do  you  know  that  since 
you  have  left  o£E  your  childish  garments,  I 
have  never  had  much  talk  with  you,  al- 
though I  have  seen  you  daily." 

**  But  did  you  ever  want  to  talk  to  me  ?  ** 
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••  Oh,  yes,"  cried  Filippo  —  very  often  I 
I  know  a  great  deal  about  you.  It  seems 
to  me  that  I  know  what  things  you  would 
like,  and  what  you  would  dislike.  Some- 
times when  we  make  a  beautiful  violin,  I 
long  to  show  it  you ;  and,  again,  when  a 
song  takes  my  fancy,  I  long  to  sing  it  to 
you." 

**You  think  of  me  so  much  then?" 
asked  little  Maria  shyly.  **  I  never  thought 
you  noticed  me  at  all.  You  always  walk 
through  the  courtyard  so  proudly,  and 
never  stop  to  chatter  like  the  other  ap- 
prentices. It  always  made  me  so  un- 
happy, for  I  wondered  how  I  could  have 
angered  you ;  but  of  course  I  could  not 
tell." 

"  So  you  thought  of  me,  too  ?  "  ques- 
tioned Filippo,  and  drew  almost  imper- 
ceptibly nearer  to  her,  and  looked  into  her 
eyes  for  his  answer. 

**  Of  course  I  thought  of  you,  too,"  said 
Maria,  "  for  though  you  passed  us  by  so 
proudly,  I  knew  you  had  a  friendly  feel- 
ing for  me." 

"  Only  7H  friendly  feeling  ?  " 

Maria  blushed.  **  I  do  not  know,"  she 
stammered ;  then,  seeing  that  Filippo  had 
drawn  nearer  to  her  and  was  looking  for 
his  answer,  "How  can  I  tell  what  men 
feel  ?  "  she  asked. 

**  Ah  I "  answered  Filippo,  "  it  seems  to 
me  you  could  easily  tell  what  I  feel,  for  you 
know  that  whenever  I  have  met  you,  my 
eyes  have  sought  yours  and  have  tried  to 
express  everything  that  my  mouth  dared 
not,  and  you  were  not  ill-pleased,  I  know." 

And  then  there  fell  between  the  twain  a 
few  moments  of  delicious  silence.  Maria's 
eyes  were  downcast.  Filippo  was  trying 
to  put  into  words  a  new  conviction  that 
had  come  upon  him,  but  for  a  long  time  he 
could  not.  At  last  he  said,  with  a  certain 
awkward  hesitation  that  did  not  sit  un- 
gracefully on  him,  — 

**  Maria,  had  you  ever  dreamt  of  loving 
any  one  ?  " 

Maria  looked  up,  startled ;  her  eyes  gave 
a  sudden  flash.  "  I  do  not  know,"  she 
murmured. 

But  Filippo  scarcely  heeded  her  answer. 
"  Because  I  have  —  often  !  "  he  cried, 
with  growing  passion.  **  I  have  dreamt  of 
it  all  through  the  summer  nights  and  win- 
ter days.  Whenever  I  have  heard  any- 
thing that  was  beautiful,  anything  that 
was  good,  I  have  known  that  love  must 
needs  be  like  it,  and  even  more  divine. 
And  now,  Maria,  I  know  that  my  dreams 
of  what  love  must  be  are  true,  and  that  it 
\^you  whom  I  love." 

He  had  knelt  down  beside  her  and  rev- 
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erently  taken  her  hand  in  his.  The  two 
young  heads  were  very  close  together, 
each  pair  of  burning  eyes  looking  into  the 
other's,  and  suddenly,  as  if  by  magic,  their 
mouths  met,  and  ere  either  of  them  had 
realized  the  other's  action,  their  lips  were 
clinging  in  a  first  lover's  kiss. 

"  You  must  be*  my  little  wife,  Maria," 
whispered  Filippo,  and  she  drooped  her 
head  on  his  shoulder  like  a  flower  on  its 
stem,  but  said  nothing. 

Then  suddenly  there  was  heard  a  great 
clatter  up  the  stone  stairs. 

'*The  padrone  I"  gasped  poor  little 
Maria,  and  without  another  word  she  sped 
down  the  stairs  through  the  courtyard,  and 
hid  herself  within  the  shelter  of  her  moth- 
er's house. 

'*  Was  that  not  the  little  Maria  who  ran 
past  me  down  the  stair  ?  She  was  like  a 
little  whirlwind.    What  brought  her  ?  " 

Messer  Antonio  was  evidently  in  great 
good-humor.  He  was  not  looking  at  Fi- 
lippo when  he  asked  the  question ;  but 
when  the  lad  answered,  he  turned  round 
sharply. 

'*She  and  her  mother  had  heard  a 
rumor  that  you  intended  increasing  their 
rent.  I  hope  it  is  not  so,  padrone."  It 
was  only  the  sound  of  his  voice,  only  the 
tremulousness  in  it,  the  tender  way  in 
which  the**  she"  fell  from  the  lad's  lips, 
and  yet  Messer  Antonio  knew.  His 
ruddy  cheek  turned  pale.  He  faced  the 
lad  suddenly  and  looked  at  him  fixedly. 

••  Whew ! "  he  said  —  a  long-drawn 
whistle,  and  that  was  all.  Messer  Antonio 
cruelly  waited  for  Filippo  to  speak  first. 

*'  I  hope  you  will  not  be  hard  on  them, 
padrone,  for  I  love  her  and  have  asked 
her  to  be  ray  wife."  He  said  it  quite 
boldly;  it  was  true  that  he  did  not  fear 
Messer  Antonio.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
the  old  man  was  making  a  mental  calcula- 
tion as  to  what  course  he  should  take. 
He  did  not  look  very  pleasant  when  he 
said,  — 

"  You  are  very  young,  Filippo." 

**  I  shall  grow  older,"  said  gthe  lad. 
"Besides  everything  is  so  vague  as  yet. 
We  should  not  want  to  raarry  for  a  long 
time.     My  wage  is  not  sufficient." 

"  Oh  ! "  quoth  Messer  Antonio,  with  a 
sigh  of  relief.  "  Listen  to  me.  Of  course 
it  is  nothing  to  me ;  you  are  not  bound  to 
do  my  wishes.  Gratitude  counts  for  noth- 
ing in  this  world,  and  you  are  your  own 
master.  But  this  very  day  I  made  some 
arrangements  which  I  thought  might 
please  you.  They  will  not  interfere  with 
your  matrimonial  engagements,  in  which. 
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of  course,  you  can  please  yourself  entirely. 
Everybody  manages  their  own  marriages 
—  mismanages,  I  might  say.  But  if  you 
will  follow  my  advice,  you  could  far  better 
a£Eord  to  keep  a  wife  in  a  little  while  than 
by  working  out  your  time  with  me.  For 
the  matter  of  thai,  you  were  never  properly 
apprenticed  and  are  an  independent  work- 
man. Well,  Filippo,  to  begin  the  matter, 
you  have  a  money-making  machine  in  that 
throat  of  yours  in  the  shape  of  a  beautiful 
voice." 

Filippo  looked  up  much  surprised. 
*'  Why,  I  thought  you  hated  to  hear  me 
sing,  padrone." 

**  But  you  have  a  fine  voice,  neverthe- 
less, answered  the  padrone  dryly.  "  The 
best  tenor  in  Italv,  I  think,  when  it  is  cul- 
tivated which  it  shall  be  by  the  finest  mas- 
ter in  the  world.  Now  do  not  thank  me. 
I  have  private  reasons  for  what  I  do.  A 
grudge  which  I  owe  to  Brondoni,  the  tenor 
whom  I  want  supplanted.  He  thinks  he 
can  sing,  the  vain  fool !  Why,  every  note 
he  sings  rings  false,  as  only  a  villain^s 
notes  can  sound,  and  he  shall  be  hissed 
o£E  the  stage  yet,  and  *tis  you  who  shall 
show  the  people  what  singing  means  I " 

'*  Can  1  do  that,  padrone  ?  " 

"  You  can  —  yoa  shall ;  you  are  a  mu- 
sician. And  as  for  that  little  revenge  of 
mine,  it  need  not  concern  you.  Play  into 
my  hands,  that  is  all ;  and  as  for  the  little 
Maria,  it  will  be  a  proud  day  for  her  when 
she  is  the  great  tenor's  wife  I " 

Filippo  looked  as  if  the  news  were  too 
eood  to  be  true.  With  a  sudden  impulse 
he  seized  Messer  Antonio's  toil-worn 
hands  and  kissed  them. 

I  will  do  all  you  tell  me,  padrone,"  he 
cried,  *'and  1  will  work  for  your  sake  and 
for  my  Maria's  1 " 

'*  That  is  right,"  answered  the  old  man. 
*'  I  trust  you,  Filippo ;  remember  that  you 
do  not  disappoint  me." 

And  now  there  must  be  a  little  gap  in 
my  narrative,  for  I  was  presently  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  finished  instrument,  and 
removed  to  the  keeping  of  a  most  excel- 
lent musician,  and  so  was  at  last  permitted 
to  make  music  —  which  needs  must  be 
the  greatest  desire  of  a  violin. 

We  were  all  much  excited  on  the  even- 
ing of  which  1  am  about  to  tell  you,  for 
there  was  to  be  the  first  representation  of 
a  great  work  by  the  famous  master  Gluck. 
There  was  always  a  great  feeling  against 
German  music  in  Italy,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  this  work  was  allowed  to  be 
performed.    I  had  been  with  my  master 


to  rehearsals,  and  had  been  delighted  with 
a  certain  tenor  whom  all  men  called  Fi- 
lippo Filippino,  but  whom  I  knew  to  be 
my  own  dear  Filippo,  who  was  singing  a 
part  which  has  since  been  sung  by  women, 
so  fresh  was  his  voice.  And  all  along  I 
heard  great  discussions  as  to  how  Bron- 
doni would  take  his  dismissal  from  his 
post  of  primo  tenore.  Of  course  my 
knowledge  that  Brondoni  was  none  other 
than  Filippo's  father,  added  great  piquancy 
to  this  performance.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  no  one  knew  it  except  myself,  and  I 
counted  for  nothing,  for  I  was  but  a  violin 
in  the  orchestra  —  one  voice  amongst 
many ;  but  for  all  that  I  knew  a  great  deal, 
and  looked  forward  with  no  small  excite- 
ment to  the  evening's  performance. 

Well,  it  is  divine  music  —  we  all  know 
that  —  and  as  for  my  Filippo,  he  was  per- 
fect. I  had  looked  around  for  Messer 
Antonio,  and  sure  enough  I  had  found 
him,  radiant,  glowing  with  pride,  and  next 
to  him,  in  the  full  charm  of  her  young 
womanhood,  sat  Maria. 

**  Dear  lad  I  He  has  been  faithful  to 
her,  then,"  I  thought  with  satisfaction,  for 
Maria's  presence  with  Messer  Antonio 
was  a  sure  sign  that  Filippo  was  still  her 
betrothed,  if  not  her  husband. 

The  first  part  went  superbly.  Filippo 
surpassed  himself;  and  then  suddenly 
there  arose,  I  know  not  whence,  a  sinister 
rumor.  It  was  whispered  first  amongst 
the  musicians  in  the  orchestra —whis- 
pered by  some  with  horror,  by  others  with 
derisive  smiles  and  shrugs ;  and  when  the 
curtain  was  over  long  in  rising,  I  knew  the 
report  must  have  reached  Filippo,  and 
the  rumor  was  —  **  Brondoni  has  stabbed 
himself  1" 

It  came  upon  me  like  a  thunderbolt. 
Did  Messer  Antonio  know?  I  wondered 
that  he  sat  there  so  erect,  so  sufe  of  him- 
self, so  proud  of  Filippo's  success,  and 
then  I  trembled  at  the  horror  of  it  all,  for 
it  meant  nothing  else  but  that,  through  the 
son's  instrumentality,  the  father  had  made 
away  with  himself.  It  was  so  horrible. 
My  poor  unsuspecting  Filippo  singing 
away  so  lustily  for  art's  sake,  for  Maria's 
sake,  for  love's  sake ;  all  the  time  an  in- 
strument of  revenge  —  himself  innocent 
of  all  revenge. 

I  thought  of  Giuseppe  Nardi.  "  Fore- 
go revenge,"  he  had  said.  And  then  I 
remembered  Messer  Antonio's  answer ; 
''1  am  too  old  to  be  diverted  from  my 
purpose,"  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
world  had  become  more  jangled  and  out 
of  tune  than  ever,  and  that  no  amount  of 
striving  could  ever  put  it  right. 
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Yes,  the  news  travelled  to  Messer  An- 
tonio, for  be  had  become  impatient  of  the 
delay,  had  asked  the  reason,  and  had 
learned  it.  I  saw  the  ruddy  color  leave 
his  cheeks,  the  sunken  eyes  flare  up,  and 
then  suddenly  he  sank  back  in  his  seat,  an 
inert  mass.  Most  likely  the  horror  of  it 
had  burst  upon  him ;  perhaps  for  the  first 
time  he  realized  that  he  had  made  of  the 
son  the  father's  murderer. 

Maria's  thoughts  were  revealed  in  her 
face.  Her  anxious  eyes  gazed  at  the  cur- 
tain. Doubtless  she  was  impatient  to 
witness  her  lover's  further  triumph,  and  a 
little  anxious  withal  lest  aught  should  ail 
him.  Presently  there  was  commotion  on 
the  stage  behind  the  curtain.  Filippo's 
young  voice  rang  out  lustily,  louder  than 
any  other. 

'*  Of  course  we  will  continue ;  why  not  ? 
I  am  sorry,  of  course;  but  why  should 
Brondoni's  death  stop  us  ?  A  man  should 
learn  to  take  defeat.  It  is  only  cowards 
who  kill  themselves  I "  said  the  bold  voice, 
whose  owner  had  never  known  what  it 
was  to  sufiFer  a  day's  unhappiness.  *'  And 
be  was  not  worth  much  —  Messer  Antonio 
always  said  he  was  a  villain!" — there 
seemed  to  me  almost  a  cry  of  exultation 
over  the  defeated  and  dead  singer. 

"Oh,  hush  —  I  pray  you  hush  I  "  said 
another  voice  in  an  agonized  whisper. 

The  curtain  was  still  down,  and  we  of 
the  orchestra  could  hear,  but  not  the 
audience. 

**lwill  not  hush!*'  said  Filippo  impa- 
tiently. Perhaps  the  thought  of  his  beau- 
tiful sweetheart,  and  how  she  had  come  to 
enjoy  his  success,  made  him  a  little  ruth- 
less. "  Are  we  to  stop  a  whole  perform- 
ance, because  a  man  has  killed  himself, 
Nardi?" 

Then  I  felt  a  little  relieved,  for  I  re- 
naembered  that  Nardi  knew,  and  would 
surely  tell  the  lad  in  the  gentlest  manner 
why  it  was  that  he,  of  all  singers,  must 
sing  no  more  that  night. 

"  You  must  stop !  "  said  Nardi  firmly. 

"  You  are  mad  1 "  cried  Filippo.  "  Leave 
the  stage,  Nardi,  and  ring  the  curtain  up." 

Then  1  knew  that  he  must  be  told,  and 
at  once.     I  heard  Nardi  say  again,-— 

"You  must  not,  Filippo!  You,  of  all 
men,  must  not  sing." 

"  Why  I  ? "  cried  Filippo  furiously. 
"  Why  /,  of  all  men  ?  What  was  Bron- 
doni  to  me  that  I  must  not  sing  because 
he  is  dead  ?  " 

There  was  a  little  pause,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  as  if  Filippo  even  must  have  begun 
to  suspect  something,  for  his  voice  was 
hoarse  when  he  whispered,  **  Speak  ! " 
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"  He  was  your  father,"  said  Nardi  sim- 
ply. 

"You  lie  I"  was  the  answer,  in  sharp, 
decisive  tones. 

"It  is  God's  truth,"  answered  Nardi. 
"He  was  my  rival.  We  both  loved  Mad- 
dalena,  Messer  Antonio's  daughter  —  your 
mother.  He  won  her,  married  her,  and 
deserted  her;  and  this  is  Messer  Anto- 
nio's revenge." 

"Do  you  know  what  it  is  you  are  say- 
ing?" cried  the  lad.  "  Do  you  know  that 
I  have  this  man's  blood  on  my  head,  and 
that  if  he  is  my  father,  I  have  killed  my 
father  ?  Do  you  know  that  I  have  worked 
to  supplant  him,  that  my  one  aim  was  to 
show  the  people  what  a  worthless  singer 
he  was,  that  I  "have  driven  him  to  his 
death,  and  you  tell  me  quietly  he  is  my 
father?  It  is  horrible  —  horrible!"  No 
one  spoke,  and  then  suddenly  Filippo 
cried,  "  Where  is  Messer  Antonio  —  my 
grandfather  —  that  I  may  have  my  re- 
venge on  him?" 

"  Leave  revenge,"  said  Nardi  once 
more.  "There  has  been  too  much  re- 
venge already ! " 

And  so  it  was  that  the  great  master 
Gluck's  work  was  not  performed  in  its 
entirety,  and  that  gradually  the  astonished 
audience  left  the  theatre,  and  I  was 
sad  at  heart  indeed,  and  wondered  what 
end  there  could  be  to  so  calamitous  a 
story. 

For  a  long  time  I  heard  nothing  more, 
for  Filippo  never  sang  again ;  but  one 
evening  we  had  been  taking  part  in  a 
grand  mass  that  had  been  performed  in 
the  cathedral.  As  we  came  out  of  the 
dark  church  into  the  still  night  air,  we 
stumbled  against  a  monk,  who  was  crouch- 
ing in  the  shade  of  the  porch,  trying,  it 
seemed  to  me,  to  hear  the  notes  of  the 
voluntary,  which  the  organist  was  play- 

iog* 

"  Pardon,"  said  the  monk,  as  we  stum- 
bled against  him,  and  the  white  face,  wan 
in  the  moonlight,  and  the  voice  were  Fi- 
lippo's ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  not  unlikely 
that  he  should  have  taken  his  sorrow  and 
his  remorse  and  consecrated  them  with 
himself  to  the  service  of  God,  not  as  a 
criminal  does,  but  as  a  victim. 

Of  Messer  Antonio  and  of  Maria,  I 
heard  that  he  had  endowed  the  latter  with 
all  his  wealth,  and  that  she  was  about  to 
be  married  to  a  well-known  maker  of  vio- 
lins. Poor  little  Maria!  I  suppose  she 
was  not  an  instrument  of  very  fine  tone 
herself  —  but  then  we  cannot  all  be  violins 
of  Cremona. 

Alan  Adair. 
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From  The  Edinburgh  Review. 
THE  LETTERS  AND  JOURNALS  OF  LADY 
MARY  COKE.* 

The  journals  of  Lady  Mary  Coke  have 
for  some  years  reposed  in  the  charter 
room  of  the  Earl  of  Home.  After  the 
death  of  the  writer  the  manuscript  became 
the  property  of  her  favorite  niece,  Lady 
Frances  Scott,  the  posthumous  daughter 
of  Francis,  Earl  of  Dalkeith,  by  her  eldest 
sister,  Lady  Caroline  Campbell.  The 
diary,  continued  with  brief  interruptions, 
covers  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.  The 
handwriting  is  remarkably  clear  and  firm. 
The  earliest  date  existing  in  the  text  is 
August  i8,  1766.  It  came  into  Lord 
Home's  possession  through  his  grand- 
father, Lord  Montagu,  Aephew  of  Lady 
Frances  Scott.  To  Lord  Home  also  be- 
longs the  fascinating  introduction  written 
in  1827  by  Lady  Louisa  Stuart,  the  young- 
est daughter  of  the  minister  Lord  Bute. 
This  sketch,  privately  printed  in  1863, 
covers  about  a  hundred  and  twenty-two 
pages.  It  was  written  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  to  Caroline  Lucy,  Lady  Scott,  an 
account  of  the  family  circle  of  her  great- 
grandfather, the  celebrated  soldier  and 
statesman  John,  Duke  of  Argyll  and 
Greenwich.  Possessing,  as  we  already 
do,  the  Stuart-Wortley  letters,  with  their 
matchless  introduction  by  Lady  Louisa 
Stuart,  the  Walpole  and  Selwyn  letters, 
and  those  of  Lady  Suffolk  and  Lady  Sun- 
don,  to  say  nothing  of  those  of  Pope,  it 
would  seem  as  if  we  already  had  all  the 
data  required  for  the  social  history  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  as  if  the  papers  al- 
ready in  our  hands  needed  no  corollary. 
Yet  curiosity  never  flags,  and  we  are  eager 
for  every  detail,  for  every  illustration  of 
what  is  really  familiar  matter.  The  eigh- 
teenth century  is  not  dead.  It  lies  behind 
us;  and  though  we  call  it  frivolous  the 
nineteenth  century  was  born  of  it.  Its 
ideas  are  still  living,  and  the  study  of  its 
manners  must  be  important,  considering 
that  in  the  eighteenth  century  manners 
and  customs  had  all  the  force  of  laws,  and 
were  often  more  respected.  Thus  every 
unpublished  letter  or  diary  is  treasure- 
trove  ;  thus  we  find  ourselves  longing  that 
the  repositories  of  the  vine  might  be  made 
to  disclose  their  contents,  thus  we  are 
grateful  to  Lord  Home  for  printing  this 
diary  of  London's  most  fashionable  mad- 
cap, the  enfant  terrible  of  society  when 
George  III.  was  young.  It  is  by  the  cour- 
tesy of  Lord  Home  that  we  are  able  to-day 
to  give  our  readers  some  account  of  this, 
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the  latest  contribution  to  our  acquaintance 
with  what  has  been  called  the  Augustan 
age  in  England. 

The  book  is  rendered,  by  its  admirable 
notes,  doubly  rich  in  facts  and  allusions 
corroborative  of  the  knowledge  which  we 
already  possess.  It  is  not  a  mine  of  an- 
ecdotical  riches,  for  Lady  Mary  was  very 
matter  of  fact ;  its  pages  are  not  wise  or 
witty,  but  nothing  in  them,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  hundred  years,  can  o£Eend  any  sensi- 
bilities or  injure  any  reputation.  What 
matters  it  now  that  the  Chevalier  St. 
George  did,  in  May,  1741,  presume  to 
lure  Duke  John  from  loyalty  into  the  for- 
bidden paths  of  Jacobite  sympathy  ?  No 
doubt  at  the  moment  the  staunch  Whig, 
the  old  soldier  of  Sheri£E  Muir,  was  furi- 
ously angry  at  the  attempt.  He  certainly 
resented  compliments  which  were  meant 
for  flattery,  and  cared  not  for  promises 
which  were  to  take  effect  when  the  Pre- 
tender and  his  family  should  be  restored 
to  their  just  rights.  It  was  an  insult  to 
take  for  granted  that  the  chieftain  had 
his  price  and  might  be  tempted.  Possibly 
also  the  Hanoverian  prince,  still  rather  in- 
secure on  his  English  throne,  was  annoyed 
when  such  a  document  was  forwarded  to 
him  for  his  perusal.  But  to-day  what 
does  it  signify?  Then  those  strictures 
which  Lady  Louisa  Stuart  permits  herself 
about  the  voices,  spelling,  and  deportment 
of  *Uhe  bawling  Campbells;"  they  can 
hurt  no  one  now.  They  do  but  enhance 
the  charm  of  the  courteous  sweetness 
which  distinguishes  the  low-voiced  daugh- 
ters who  preside  to-day  at  the  tea  table  of 
Argyll  Lodge.  Time  has  taken  the  edge 
off  Lady  Mary  Coke's  absurdities  and  off 
her  biographer's  biting  wit,  but  it  has  not 
dulled  our  interest  in  the  life  of  the  cen- 
tury from  which  we  inherit  so  much. 

For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  we  are 
the  heirs  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
that  to  an  extent  to  which  no  other  society 
in  Europe  can  lay  claim.  Here  in  En- 
gland no  revolution,  no  great  social  cata- 
clysm has  come  to  sweep  away  brutally  the 
lives,  the  fortunes,  and  the  associations 
of  our  leisured  classes.  Disintegrating 
causes  may  have  been  at  work,  but  they 
have  worked  gradually;  the  steps  of 
change  have  been  almost  imperceptible  at 
the  moment,  and  if  we  do  now  wear  our 
motley  **with  a  difference,"  that  very 
*' difference"  does  but  serve  to  give  a 
piquancy  to  the  records  of  the  past  We 
are  more  out  of  breath  than  our  ancestors 
were,  and  the  pace  of  life  is  faster,  though 
it  will  be  seen,  in  Lady  Mary  Coke's  jour- 
nals, that  a  fashionable  beauty,  a  hundred 
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years  since,  could  manage  to  press  a  vast 
Dumber  of  trivial  occupations   into    the 
twenty-four    hours.      Wealth,    which    is 
more  distributed,  does  not  go  as  far  as  it 
did   in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  but  the 
ends  of   the  earth    are   now  brought  to- 
gether, and  the  appliances  of  comfort  are 
immensely  improved.     If  we  have  become 
less  insular,  and  if  our  consciences  submit 
to  outward  influences  more  readily,  it  is 
that  tradition  has  lost  its  hold;   but,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  have  invented  a  jargon 
about  art  and  agnosticism,  and  a  morality 
which  astonishes    more    than    it  edifies. 
Two  things  certainly  distinguish  our  Jin 
de  si}cU  from  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
condition  of  the  poor  is  changed  for  the 
better,  and  philanthropy,  which  was  then 
singular,  has    now   become  almost    uni- 
versaL    The  other  direction  in  which  real 
progress  has   been  made  is  in  scientific 
knowledge,  and  in  the  application  of  sci- 
ence to  engineering,  sanitation,  and  all  the 
chemistry  of    common    life.     But  these 
things  do  not  affect  the  recesses  of  human 
nature.     Lady   Mary  Wortley    Montagu 
was  wont  to  say  that,  travel  as  widely  as 
she  might,  she  found  only,  all  the  world 
over,  the  same  men  and  the  same  women. 
That  remark  is  true   to-day,  though  the 
distance  we  have  to  travel  back  to  the 
era  of  the  first  Georges  has  to  be  meas- 
ured by  time  and  not  by  space,  not  by 
leagues  but  by  decades.    The  tragi-com- 
edy  of  society  goes  on  just  as  it  did,  just 
as  in  the  days  of  Marivaux,  who  used  to 
wonder  at  the  very  small  stock  of  proper- 
ties required  by  the  actors  in  life's  inter- 
minable drama  —  nothing,  he  said,  but  a 
mouth,  two  eyes,  and  a  nosel     In  truth 
nothing  has  changed  since  then.     The 
race  is  still  to  the  swift,  the  absent  are 
still  in  the  wrong,  and  the  jokes  of  rich 
men   have  the  same  success  which  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  noticed  them  to  have 
in   his  vicarage  parlor  or  kitchen.    The 
whims  and  caprices  of  fortune's  favorites 
are  still  tolerated  with  the   same   com- 
plaisance,  and  if  we  hear  complaints  of 
the  vulgarity  of  modern  life,  complaints 
about  this  "  the  omnibus  era  "of  Renan, 
from  which  all  barriers   have   been    re- 
moved, or  are  removing  themselves,  the 
readers  of  Lady  Mary   Coke's  journals 
may  take  comfort.    There  they  will  see 
that,  in  the  treble  refined  company  who 
then  occupied  the  pinnacle  of  fashion,  the 
art  of  living  was  not  always  practised  with 
extreme  refinement.     In  fact,  Jane,  Duch- 
ess of  Argyll,  and  her  daughters  were  ill- 
educated  women,  who  used  locutions  and 
who  made  faults  in  spelling  that  would  be 


considered  unpardonable  in  the  girls  of  a 
high  school  of  to-day,  while  the  allusions 
of  the  Ladies   Pomfret  and   Dorchesttr 
were  such  as  we  should  now  only  expect 
to  glean  from  the  talk  of  an  apple  woman 
with   a   cab-driver.    But    because    these 
things  were  so,  and  because  the  novels  of 
their  day  were  cynical  in  their  coarseness, 
we  cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  the 
modern  English   novel,  of  commendable 
taste  and  purity,  is  often  replaced  in  the 
modern  boudoir  by  the  works  of  Zola, 
Bourget,  and  Maupassant,  which  leave  the 
novels  of  the  eighteenth  century  far  be- 
hind.    In  the  same  way,  if  play  be  not  as 
high  in  the  drawing-room  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  George  Selwyn,  and  if  Lady  Mary 
Coke  would  not  now  be  obliged  by  fashion 
to    risk    nightly    considerable    sums    of 
money,  yet  English  ladies  are  to  be  seen 
at  Monte  Carlo,  and  there  at  its  gambling 
tables  rub  shoulders  with  all  that  is  vilest 
in  the  way  of  the  sharpers  and  adventurers 
of  both  sexes,  which    Lady  Mary  Coke 
would  have  refused  to  do.    There  has 
come  an  alteration  of  manners,  but  it  is  in 
the  way  of  greater  promiscuity,  not  in  the 
direction  of  a  really  soberer  taste,  and  if 
Swift  and  Pope  wrote  to  and  about  fine 
ladies  in  a  way  which  would  not  now  be 
tolerated,  the  jealous  tempers  which  en- 
venomed their  pens  are  still  alive,  and 
"  Society  Papers  "  go  as  far  as  they  dare 
in  spreading  scandal  and   retailing    the 
anecdotes   which    keep    quarrels    alight. 
The  relations  between  men  and  women 
are  fundamentally  unalterable,  and  now, 
as  then,  coteries  prove  exclusive,  while 
genuine  good  breeding  is  only  to  be  found 
where  a  gracious   tradition    of    conduct 
lives  in  a  kind  and  sympathetic  nature,  in 
one  that  is  endowed  with  noble  aims  and 
blessed  with  simplicity. 

Gifted  in  all  those  desirable  ways  was 
Lady  Louisa  Stuart,  that  delightful  sur- 
vivor into  our  own  time  of  *'  the  grace  of  a 
day  that  is  fled."  Her  letters  were  re- 
markable for  delicacy  of  taste,  for  observa- 
tion as  keen  as  that  of  Moli^re,  and  they 
bear  witness  to  a  literary  ability  only  sec- 
ond to  her  clear  judgment  or  to  her  good- 
ness of  heart.  Her  introduction  to  these 
"Journals"  is  the  wittiest  thing  that  has 
been  written  since  the  appearance  of  the 
romantic  and  spasmodic  schools  has  ban- 
ished humor — in  fact,  since  her  grand- 
mother, Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu, 
laid  down  her  pen.  To  what  extent  Lady 
Louisa  had  inherited  that  nice  acumen 
and  that  pungent  style  the  public  early 
became  aware,  because  the  authorship 
of  the  introduction  to  the  Stuart- Wortley 
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papers  was  an  open  secret.  Sir  \Valter 
Scott,  always  in  her  confidence,  reposed 
unbounded  trust  in  her  taste,  and  from  his 
**  Journal,*' which  has  newly  issued  front 
the  press,  it  would  jappear  that  in  1832  he 
meditated  some  literary  undertaking  either 
in  conjunction  with  her  or  connected  with 
her.  But  perhaps  it  is  not  now  realized 
how  varied  were  Lady  Louisa's  accom- 
plishments, how  wise  her  goodness.  She 
died,  unmarried,  at  the  great  age  of  ninety- 
four,  passing  quietly  away  in  her  own 
bouse  in  Gloucester  Place,  having  carried 
into  the  middle  of  this  century  the  ties 
and  recollections  of  the  last.  Without 
pedantry  and  without  affectation,  her  heart 
was  indulgent,  while  her  judgment  was 
severe.  Help,  encouragement,  sympathy, 
and  counsel  she  had  for  all  who  craved 
them,  but  she  put  in  their  place  all  the 
pretensions  and  vulgarities  of  the  self- 
confident,  and  thought  that  good  breeding 
was  as  an  external  conscience  to  the  world 
of  good  society.  She  was  also  fortunate 
enough  to  enjoy  the  last  coquetry  which 
can  fall  to  a  woman's  share ;  that  of  the 
intelligence,  for  she  preserved  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  the  faculties  which  at 
ten  years  old  had  made  her  so  precocious. 
At  that  age  she  showed  to  Lady  Mary 
Coke  the  beginning  of  a  French  romance 
written  by  herself,  and  informed  her  that 
she  meant  to  write  a  play,  of  which  the 
plan,  already  fixed,  was  to  be  taken  from 
Roman  history.  Through  a  long  life  she 
wrote  much  and  well,  but  owing  to  a  touch 
of  old-fashioned  exclusiveness,  she  always 
declined  to  come  before  the  world  as  a 
woman  of  letters.  In  a  letter  to  the  Honor- 
able Mrs.  Stewart  McKenzie,  of  Seaforth, 
she  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  her  feeling  on 
this  subject.  That  Highland  chieftainess 
apparently  nursed  a  project  of  publishing 
an  account  of  her  own  interesting  tour 
through  India.  Lady  Louisa  Stuart,  while 
urging  her  not  to  rush  into  print,  adds  :  — 

I  am  more  than  ever  confirmed  that  loss  of 
caste,  and,  what  is  worse,  loss  of  peace  and 
comfort,  would  have  been  the  conseauence. 
Oh  I  what  a  nur  d  boire  would  all  this  oe  to  a 
woman  of  quality!  The  pros  and  cons,  the 
dits  and  recUts!  and  finding  oneself  unawares 
engaged  in  a  faction,  instead  of  standing  on 
one's  ground  independent. 

Unfortunately  Lady  Louisa  Stuart,  not 
content  with  this  policy  of  reserve  during 
her  lifetime,  gave  directions  before  her 
death  for  the  destruction  of  her  manu- 
scripts. Kegretable  as  was  that  command, 
we  seem  to  understand  the  motive  that 
prompted  it.  Nothing  escaped  a  perspi- 
cacity like  hers,  and  Lady  Louisa  had  no- 


ticed that  literary  taste  changes  with  every 
succeeding  generation.  Dr.  Johnson  did 
indeed  venture  the  assertion  **  that  good 
ink,  like  good  wine,  was  none  the  worse 
for  age,"  but  Lady  Louisa  perhaps  remem- 
bered the  shrewder  saying  of  Voltaire, 
'*  Qui  de  son  si^le  n*a  pas  I'esprit,  de  son 
si^cle  a  tons  les  malheurs ;  "  so  not  to  ex- 
pose compositions  which  might  be  out  of 
date  to  the  misfortunes  of  adverse  or  pity- 
ing criticism,  she  destroyed  her  poems. 
But  historical  and  biographical  notes  do 
not  lose  their  value  from  the  variations  of 
fashion.  They  never  go  out  of  date,  and 
thus  there  remain  of  Lady  Louisa's  writ- 
ings the  introduction  to  the  WbarnclifiEe 
edition,  some  memoranda  intended  to 
illustrate  the  Selwyn  correspondence,  and 
now  incorporated  into  the  notes  of  these 
'* Journals"  and  the  remarkable  memoir 
of  the  family  of  John,  Duke  of  Argyll, 
which  serves  as  its  introduction. 

It  is  fortunate  that  this  piece  of  racy 
English  was  excepted  from  the  destruc- 
tion to  which  Lady  Louisa  Stuart  doomed 
her  manuscripts.  Were  we  called  on  to 
select  from  the  men  of  the  eighteenth 
century  in  England  one  individual  rather 
than  another  whom  we  should  wish  to 
realize  by  the  help  of  a  telling  and  original 
sketch,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  choose 
before  all  others  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and 
Greenwich.  A  strange  combination  of 
circumstances,  even  more  than  a  rare  com- 
bination of  qualities,  points  him  out  for 
the  choice.  It  may, of  course,  be  retorted 
that  it  cannot  be  easy  for  poet  or  historian 
or  novelist  to  add  any  touches  to  the  por- 
traits already  left  of  him  by  Pope,  Scott, 
Stanhope,  and  Macaulay.  But  Lady  Louisa 
Stuart  was  none  of  these  things  ;  she  was 
only  a  woman  of  great  opportunities,  who 
from  the  recollections  of  her  parents,  cf 
Lady  Sufifolk,  and  of  Mrs.  Kingdoo  was 
able  to  gather  up  incidents  unknown  to. 
the  other  writers  who  have  described  the 
soldier  of  Ramillies,  Oudenarde,  and  Mal- 
plaquet.  *^  Born  to  shake  alike  the  senate 
and  the  field,"  Ian  Roy,  red  John  of  Ar- 
gyll, had  a  personality  of  the  most  inter- 
esting sort,  and  there  is  even  a  touch  of 
the  fabulous  about  him,  which  is  the  more 
curious  as  he  belongs  not  to  the  mythical 
and  misty  ages  of  the  Soil^  Diarmid^  but 
to  the  wars  of  Marlborough  and  to  the 
poems  of  Pope.  He  certainly  filled  a 
unique  position  in  the  history  of  his  coun- 
try and  of  our  Hanoverian  kings. 

The  great  clan  of  Campbell,  besides  its 
authentic  history,  has  a  fabulous  one, 
dimly  seen  through  those  **  mists  of  an- 
tiquity" which    come  in  so  usefully  to 
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drape  the  heroes  and  demi-^ods  of  ooble 
houses.  Some  derive  its  origin  from  a 
Norman  ancestor  —  from  Campobtllo  — 
but  for  this  assertion  there  is  no  better 
foundation  than  the  appearance  of  a  Camp- 
bell on  the  Parliamentary  roll  of  Robert 
the  Bruce,  under  the  Latinized  form  of 
Campobello.  The  Highland  pronuncia* 
tion,  **Cawmil/'  suppressing  the  Latin 
features,  ought  to  banish  the  notion. 
Quite  as  legendary,  but  far  more  attrac- 
tive, is  the  supposed  descent  from  Diar- 
mid,  the  Adonis  of  Celtic  mythology,  the 
blameless  young  warrior  who  fell  in  con- 
flict with  the  Boar,  and  in  memory  of 
whom  the  Campbells  carry  a  boar's  head 
as  their  crest.  If  Diarmld  was  its  pro- 
genitor, it  can  only  be  remarked  that  the 
fortunes  of  this  race  have  changed  since 
that  most  self-sacrificing  hero  was  done 
to  death.  The  clan  Campbell  has  been 
eminently  successful,  and  it  has,  as  a  rule, 
vanquished  and  overcome  all  its  enemies. 
It  is  now  divided  into  several  branches, 
and  they  have  each  many  ofiEshoots.  The 
three  main  divisions — Lowdon,  Breadal- 
bane,  and  Cawdor  —  have  all  issued  from 
the  parent  stock  of  the  Campbells  of 
Lochodha  or  Lochawe. 

Diarmid,  so  runs  the  legend,  was  enticed 
by  a  crafty  enemy  to  measure  the  monster 
he  had  just  slain  by  pacing  it  from  tail  to 
tusk.  One  of  the  bristles  pierced  his 
naked  foot,  and  Diarmid,  dying  of  the 
wound,  left  Princess  Graine  a  widow.  He 
now  lies  under  the  mist-covered  slopes  of 
Ben  Laighal,  in  Sutherland,  where  his 
grave  may  be  seen  to  this  day.  But  the 
Soil  Diarmid  has  managed  by  force  or 
fraud,  by  fire  or  sword,  by  treaty  or  by  I 


marriage,  to  annihilate  or  assimilate  all 
the  rivals  it  possessed,  and  to  stretch  its 
arms  well-nigh  from  sea  to  sea.  The 
McArthurs,  the  MacPhies,  the  Stewarts  of 
Lorn,  the  Macnaughtens,  the  Mackinnons, 
the  MacAlaisters,  the  Macdougalls,  and 
even  the  Macdonalds  themselves  have  had 
to  surrender  portions  of  their  territories. 
Some  families  have  been  harried  and  dis- 
possessed, some  have  paid  tribute,  and 
some  have  given  heiress  brides  to  these 
formidable  Campbells.  The  following 
figures  will  furnish  in  a  few  lines  a  sketch 
of  their  rise  and  progress,  and  of  the  in- 
crease of  their  government.  In  1400  they 
could  only  bring  one  thousand  clavmores 
into  the  field,  but  in  1715  the  number  ex- 
ceeded four  thousand.  After  the  rebel- 
lion of  1745,  and  before  the  disarmament 
of  the  Highlands,  there  were  in  Argyll- 
shire thirteen  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  fighting  men.  Once  the  dis- 
armament had  taken  place  even  the  most 
ambitious  chieftains  had  to  learn  to  reckon 
by  ploughshares  rather  than  by  swords. 
It  was  no  doubt  a  sinking  in  poetry,  but 
after  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  acreage 
is  really  sufficient  to  gratify  the  proudest. 
We  will  begin  by  striking  out  of  our  reck- 
oning the  vast  number  of  families  (like  the 
Campbells  of  Marchmont,  of  Blythswood, 
and  of  Succoth)  who  disseminate  the  name 
over  all  parts  of  Scotland,  and  who  (mass- 
ing their  estates  together)  might  roughly 
be  said  to  hold  about  three  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  acres.  Restricting  our- 
selves to  the  great  central  house  of  Argyll 
and  to  its  three  powerful  branches,  the 
distribution  of  property  is  as  nearly  as 
possible  on  this  wise :  — 


Argyll  (of  Lochawe) 

Campbell  of  Breadalbane 

Campbell  of  Cawdor 
Campbell  of  Lowdon 


( in  Argyllshire 
(I' 


....  168,315  acres, 

in  Dumbartonshire        •        •        .  6,799 

( in  Perthshire 234,166 

( in  Ar^llshire        ....  204,192 

!  in  Nairnshire  .        .        .        .46,176 

in  Inverness-shire  ....  3*943 

in  Ayrshire 10,638 


(t 

(I 
(« 


It  was  the  struggle  of  the  Reformation 
epoch  that  tested  the  infiuence  and  stabil- 
ity of  the  house  of  Argyll.  Through  the 
stormy  sixteenth  century  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  earls  were  the  mainstay  of  the 
Protestant  cause  and  a  standing  menace 
to  the  crown.  But  the  Stuart  kings  whom 
they  had  threatened  knew  how  to  be  re- 
venged, and  in  the  seventeenth  century 
two  Argylls  in  succession  (in  1661  and 
1685)  lost  their  heads  on  a  scafEold  in  Ed- 
inburgh. Their  heir  naturally  went  into 
opposition,  and  flying  to  Holland  till  the 
Stuart  tyranny  should  be  overpast,  he  only 


returned  in  thesuiteof  William  of  Orange. 
When  this  Archibald  did  return  to  Loch- 
awe, it  was  to  raise  a  regiment,  and  he 
received  from  William  the  title  of  duke 
in  return  for  his  exertions,  and  for  a  loy- 
alty to  the  king  on  this  side  of  the  water 
which  his  detractors  represented  as  some- 
times doubtful.  However  that  may  have 
been  —  and  the  periods  of  anarchy  and 
political  disquiet  are  always  times  of 
doubtful  morality— -he  was  certainly  an 
abettor  in  the  massacre  of  Glencoe.  With 
him,  however,  closed  the  savage  records 
of  Argyll  in  1703,  and  then  succeeded  the 
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last  male  heir  of  that  intrepid  race,  the 
famous  Red  John.  Just  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  handsome,  courteous,  sunny-tem- 
pered, valiant,  and  as  yet  unmarried, 
Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe  terms  him  "  a 
sad,  robust  villain ;  *'  Pope^s  lines  about 
him  are  weld  known,  and  Lord  Stanhope, 
who  called  him  <*  princely  Argyll,"  only 
left  it  to  Lord  Macaulay  to  speak  of  him 
as  the  model  of  every  courtly  grace. 

His  first  step  was  to  restore  to  Argyll- 
shire the  bodies  of  the  two  statesmen 
which  had  first  been  mutilated  by  the  axe 
of  the  Stuarts  and  then  exposed  to  public 
insult  and  dishonor.  Their  corpses  had 
found  a  temporary  and  charitable  resting- 
place  at  Newbattle,  under  the  pious  care 
of  that  Marchioness  of  Lothian  who  was 
the  second  daughter  of  the  murdered  Mar- 
quis Archibald.  From  this  vault  they 
were  withdrawn,  and  laid  by  Ian  Roy  in  a 
bier-shaped  barge  along  with  the  remains 
of  his  father,  the  first  duke,  newly  de- 
ceased at  Newcastle,  on  his  way  down  to 
Scotland.  With  all  due  pomp,  with  dark 
green  tartans  fluttering,  and  to  the  wailine 
of  the  pipers'  lament,  they  were  floated 
down  the  Clyde.  Vast  crowds  followed 
their  progress.  When  they  reached  Dum- 
barton the  excitement  seemed  to  grow 
even  deeper,  for  Niel  Campbell,  the  gov- 
ernor, the  husband  of  Lady  Vere  iCerr, 
had  their  blood  in  his  veins.  He  turned 
out  the  garrison,  and  Dumbarton's  drums 
beat,  and  all  her  bells  tolled,  as  the  three 
dead  chieftains,  the  MacCailane  Mohr, 
passed  under  the  rocky  walls  of  the  for- 
tress. In  this  way  *'  the  Campbells  came  " 
home  to  Kilmun  in  Co  wall. 

It  was,  perhaps,  this  weird  procession, 
in  which  Ian  Roy,  with  the  fair  face,  had 
to  play  the  part  of  chief  mourner,  or  it 
may  have  been  his  miraculous  escape 
when,  as  an  infant,  he  fell  from  the  win- 
dows of  Lennoxlove  on  the  morning  of  his 
grandfather's  execution  in  Edinburgh,  that 
Began  for  Duke  John  the  half  fantastical 
reputation  which  he  enjoyed,  and  which  he 
still  continues  to  enjoy,  in  Argyllshire. 
He  was  said  to  possess  a  talisman  —  a 
stone  taken  from  an  otter's  head  —  and, 
thanks  to  this  charm,  to  be  bullet  proof. 
There  were  men  who  had  seen  the  French 
bullets  rain  o£E  his  doublet  when  he  served 
with  the  army  in  Flanders,  and  in  many 
other  ways  he  was  supposed  to  vie  with 
Cailean  Koueatcb  (singular  or  wonderful 
ColioX  one  of  the  founders  of  his  house. 
Legends  were  all  the  more  likelv  to  gather 
round  him  as  he  was  long  absent  from 
Caisteal  lonaravra,  now  carrying  arms 
with  Marlborough,  now  sent  ambassador 


into  Spain,  now  sharing  the  councils  of 
the  king.  The  benefits  which  the  royal 
family  of  Hanover  received  from  him  in 
peace  and  in  war,  at  Sheri£E  Muir  and  in 
the  Senate,  were  all  too  great  to  be  repaid. 
They  were,  perhaps,  even  too  many  to  be 
fully  acknowledged  by  sovereigns  who 
had  been  warned  against  him  and  his 
brother.  Lord  Islay,  as  *'  children  of  pow- 
erful traitors,"  whom  prudence  would  fain 
keep  at  a  distance  from  the  throne,  but 
whom  the  first  Georges  were  certainly  not 
able  to  dispense  with.  Soaring  above  the 
petty  distinctions  of  faction,  Duke  John 
never  made  use  of  power  to  wreak  a  pri- 
vate grudge.  Not  only  is  there  no  mas- 
sacre of  Glencoe  to  lay  to  his  charge,  but 
he  did  all  he  could  to  soften  the  suoerings 
of  the  attainted  families.  But  the  most 
generous  conduct  is  not  always  that  which 
is  the  most  appreciated.  He  was  not 
popular  with  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  if 
he  was  often  in  office  he  was  often  out  of 
it,  and  after  the  Porteus  mob  he  was  cer- 
tainly in  disgrace  with  Queen  Caroline. 
The  threads  of  many  intrigues  were  held 
by  that  queen  consort.  Convinced  that 
Argyll,  who  had  the  power  to  become 
dangerous,  was  unfriendly  to  herself,  she 
returned  the  feeling  with  interest,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  her  dis- 
pleasure rendered  the  harness  of  public 
life  wearisome  to  this  great  servant  of  the 
crown.  The  Chevalier  St.  George  tried 
to  work  on  his  vexation ;  the  hostile  next 
accused  him  of  treachery,  while  his  ad- 
mirers declared  that  it  was  his  moderation 
and  humanity  that  had  made  him  un- 
acceptable to  the  queen.  Burton,  the 
latest  and  the  best  of  Scottish  historians, 
says,  in  speaking  of  his  disgrace,  that  ^  its 
immediate  cause  is  not  and  may,  perhaps, 
never  be  known."  The  Duke  of  Argyll 
resigned  office.  It  is  time  to  hear  what 
Lady  Louisa  Stuart  has  to  say  of  the  iares 
and  Penates  to  which  he  retired. 

The  duke  was  twice  married,  from  which  it 
might  be  erroneously  inferred  that  he  had  a 
high  opinion  of  women;  but  the  contrary  was 
the  fact.  He  had  been  married  very  young  to 
a  rich  citizen  whom  he  hated  I  They  parted 
quickly,  and  the  little  acauaintance  he  could 
be  said  to  have  had  with  women  since  was 
confined  to  the  followers  of  a  camp.  In  a 
word,  he  believed  scarcely  any  woman  truly 
virtuous,  but  held  it  certain  that  none  could 
be  so  who  had  the  slightest  share  of  mental 
endowments,  natural  or  acquired. 

Lady  Louisa  Stuart  gives  an  amusing 
account  of  the  admiration  which  the  great 
duke,  virtually  a  widower,  if  not  one  in 
reality,  excited  in  the  breast  of  Mistress 
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fenny  Warburton,  one  of  the  xnaids  of 
onor. 

No  man  can  help  being  a  little  flattered  bY 
the  sincere,  involuntary  preference  of  almost 
any  young  woman.    One  conversation  gave 
birth  to  others ;  these  led  to  visits,  the  visits 
grew  frequent,  grew  daily,  and  in  a  short  time 
his  attachment  to  her  became  notorious,  and 
was  as  passionate  as   extraordinary.      But, 
what  was  remarkable  and  a  proof  that  the 
world  can  sometimes  be  just,  it  raised  no 
scandalous   reports  to  her  prejudice.      The 
town,   the  Court,  nay,  the  sister  maids  of 
honor,  watchful  spies  upon  all  that  passed, 
bore  witness  to  its  perfect  innocence,  and  pro- 
nounced her  character  unimpeachable.  .  .  . 
But  in  less  than  two  years  after  died  the 
Duchess  of  Argyll,  his  separated  wife,  who 
had  long  been  a  languishing  invalid,  hopeless 
of  recovery.     A  fever  of  gossiping  instantly 
ran  through  the  Court.     "What  would  hap- 
pen?    Would  the  Duke  verily  and  indeed 
marry  Jenny  Warburton,  or  would  he,  now 
come  to  his  senses,  make  her  his  best  bow, 
and  seek  out  a  more  advantageous  match  else- 
where?" for  he  was  held  to  be  rather  too 
fond  of  money,  and  Jenny  had  not  twenty 
pence  portion.     When  Queen  Caroline,  then 
only  Princess  of  Wales,  heard  the  news,  the 
feeling  of  one  woman  for  another  made  her 
say  to  Lady  Suffolk,  **  How  I  pity  that  poor 
Warburton  I      Her  agitation  must  be  cruel, 
and  she  must  so  dread  being  in  public  where 
everybody  will  be  whispering  and  every  eye 
watching  her  looks  1    Go  and  tell  her  I  excuse 
her  from  attendance;   she  need  not  wait  to- 
day, nor  indeed  till  all  tlui  tattle  has  sub- 
sided."     Mrs.    Howard    hastened  with  the 
good-natured  message,  but  instead  of  relieving 
the  person  pitied,  whom  she  found  sitting 
stitching  with  the  greatest  composure,  it  only 
made  her  stare.     "Not  wait  to-day?     Why 
must  not  I  wait  ?    What's  the  matter  ?    Is  the 
Princess  angry  with  me  ?    Have  I  done  any- 
thing?"   "Donel   bless  us,  no  I     My  dear 
Mistress  Warburton,  it  is  her  Royal  High- 
nesses kind  consideration  for  you.     She  con- 
cludes you  cannot  like  to  wait.    She  is  afraid 
of  your  being  distressed. "    "  Dear  I  I  always 
like  waiting  exceedingly,  and  I  ain't  in  dis- 
tress.    Who  told  her  I  was  ? "    "  Oh  1  she  is 
sure  it  must  overpower  you.     You  will  never 
be  able  to  stand  it"    "Not  able  to  stand? 
Why,  does  she  think  me  sick  ?    Pray  tell  her 
I  am  as  well  as  I  ever  was  in  my  life,  and 
perfectly  able  to  stand.     It   is  the  oddest 
fancy  to  have  come  into  her  head;  "  and  back 
went  Mrs.  Howard,  laughing,  to  make  the 
Princess  quite  easy  about  the  agitation  and 
sensibilities    of   poor    Mistress    Warburton. 
Not  so  cool  was  the  other  party  concerned. 
He  flew  to  her  with  ardor,  wanted  to  omit  the 
form  of  mourning  for  a  woman  with  whom  he 
had  long  ceased  to  think  himself  connected, 
and  urged  her  to  let  their  hands  be  joined 
without  delay.     This  she   peremptonly  re- 
fused, though,  as  it  appeared,  rather  from  a 


whimsical  kind  of  superstition  than  from  any 
sentimental  nicety.  "  No,  indeed,  she  would 
not  marry  a  man  who  had  a  wife  above  ground, 
not  she  I  "  and  all  his  arguments  and  entreaties 
being  answered  only  with  the  same  words 
b6ing  repeated  over  and  over  again,  he  was 
forced  to  relinquish  his  design.  In  six  months' 
time,  when  the  decent  ceremonial  had  been 
observed,  and  the  first  wife  might  be  pre- 
sumed quite  safe  in  her  grave,  their  union 
took  place.  Marriage,  you  know,  is  an  emi- 
nent breaker  of  spells,  and  time  is  another ; 
yet,  palpably  bewitched  as  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyll was,  neither  could  accomplish  his  disen- 
chantment To  say  he  proved  an  excellent 
husband  would  be  speaking  poorly;  he  re- 
mained throughout  life  a  faithful,  doting, 
adoring  lover.  .  .  .  This  uncommon  passion 
stood  the  test  of  what  in  many  cases  has  poi- 
soned matrimonial  comfort,  of  a  disappoint- 
ment too  apt  to  put  men  unreasonably  out  of 
humor  with  their  wives.  Without  undervalu- 
ing women  as  much  as  he  did,  it  was  natural 
that  the  head  of  so  great  a  family  should  long 
for  a  son,  and  he  longed  most  inordinately, 
while,  as  if  to  tantalize  him,  daughter  per- 
versely followed  daughter,  to  the  number  of 
five  (one  dying  a  child),  and  his  hopes,  often 
renewed,  regularly  ended  in  fresh  mortifica- 
tion, none  the  less  bitter  because  Lord  Islay 
was  his  presumptive  heir.  The  brothers  fre- 
quently disagreed  about  politics,  and  usually 
about  everything  else,  and  sometimes  were  on 
a  foot  of  intimacy,  at  others  not  upon  speak- 
ing terms.  At  best  there  was  that  direct 
fundamental  difference  in  their  natures  which 
will  rarely  allow  the  nearest,  and  even  the 
kindest,  relations  to  be  partial  and  sympathiz- 
ing friends. 

To  resume  the  narrative  at  the  time 
when  the  duke  went  out  of  office,  we  sec 
him,  as  Lady  Louisa  describes  him,  with 
his  lot  cast,  his  career  nearly  closed,  all 
his  daughters  except  Lady  Mary  ^rown 
up,  and  his  own  circle  past  all  chance  of 
improvement. 

My  mother  said  it  was  absolutely  grievous 
and  provoking  to  behold  the  society,  if  soci- 
ety it  could  be  called,  of  that  house  —  the 
spirit  of  dulness  predominating,  the  toad- 
eaters,  the  prosers,  the  chatterboxes,  the  old 
housewives  and  housekeepers  surrounding  a 
man  not  only  so  eminent,  but  so  peculiarly 
agreeable,  and  who,  with  a  tone  and  manner 
that  would  have  made  nonsense  pleasing,  had 
such  a  variety  of  interesting  conversation. 
But  those  that,  like  herself,  were  capable  of 
tasting  it  seldom  got  leave  to  enjoy  it  for  five 
minutes  in  peace.  Either  his  Jane  came  up 
and  took  the  words  out  of  his  mouth  without 
ceremony,  or  else  the  clack  of  her  tea-table 
arose,  and  some  tale  of  scandal,  or  histoiy  of 
a  game  of  quadrille,  or  dissertation  about  buy- 
ing dishdouts  drowned  his  harmonious  voice, 
and  drove  him  to  take  refuge  in  a  comer  with 
one  of  his  military  or  political  followers.  •  .  . 
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The  daughters,  being  daughters,  of  the  use- 
less and  mischievous  sex,  their  birth  a  ca- 
lamity, themselves  an  encumbrance,  were 
unfortunately  classed  among  the  trifles  left  to 
her  sole  superintendence,  their  father  inter- 
fering only  with  a  negative  so  curious  and 
characteristic  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  pass 
it  over.  He  forbade  their  learning  French, 
because  one  language  was  enough  for  a  woman 
to  talk  in,  and  the  Duchess,  who  did  not 
know  a  word  of  it,  had  not  the  least  mind  to 
dispute  the  position,  as  what  they  should  be 
taught  was  a  question  wholly  beneath  his  at- 
tention, and,  as  she  was  convinced  by  her  own 
experience  and  example  that  most  other 
branches  of  education  were  equally  needless 
with  foreign  tongues,  the  young  Jadies  learned 
writing  and  accounts  from  the  steward,  and 
needlework  from  a  governess  very  little  su- 
perior to  the  housekeeper.  "  For,  after  all," 
reasoned  the  mother,  "  if  you  had  a  pack  of 
girls,  if  you  were  so  unluckv,  what  on  earth 
could  you  do  but  And  husbands  to  take  them 
off  your  hands  ?  Well,  then,  she  knew  noth- 
ing of  this,  and  she  never  was  taught  that ; 
and,  pray,  had  not  she  married?  Ay,  and 
married  the  Duke  of  Argyll  too  I  **  No  won- 
der she  thought  the  argument  conclusive.  .  .  . 

At  Sudbrook  the  nursery  was  a  small  house 
built  on  purpose  for  them,  and  called  the 
"Young  Ladies'  House."  Here  they  did 
what  they  pleased ;  nobody  cared ;  and  they 
romped  as  much  as  they  pleased  with  my 
father  and  uncle  when  the  Eton  holidays 
added  them  to  the  party.  If  Time  would  but 
have  stood  still,  this  order  of  things  would 
have  lasted  forever  unchanged ;  but  he  has  a 
trick  of  moving  onwards.  The  children  grew 
up,  as  all  chiloren  do,  and  the  parents,  though 
surprised  at  it,  as  most  parents  are,  could  no 
longer  exclude  them  from  their  society.  .  .  . 
Lady  Caroline,  the  eldest  child,  and  in  some 
sort  the  heiress  (for  the  Duke  meant  to  make 
her  a  son  by  giving  her  his  English  estates), 
was  presented  at  Court,  and  her  sisters  were 
admitted  into  the  parlor,  where  for  some  time 
fear  of  their  father  kept  them  in  silence  and 
decorum,  Lady  Mary  excepted,  who  was  too 
young  (being  only  fijtteen  or  sixteen  when  he 
died)  and  had  too  much  of  the  TolUmache 
blood  to  be  afraid  of  anybody.  Her  (ear- 
less prattle  entertained  him,  and  she  grew  a 
favorite,  to  the  great  detriment  of  her  future 
disposition. 

I  have  repeatedly  heard  my  father  impute 
the  ungovernable  violence  of  Lady  Mary's 
temper  in  after  life  to  his  uncle's  injudicious 
indulgence  of  her  at  a  period  when  she  was 
just  old  enough  to  know  she  ought  to  over- 
come her  passions,  and  yet  young  enough  to 
have  resisted  them  with  some  success.  Not 
indulgence  alone ;  for,  exactly  as  you  have  seen 
a  schoolboy  teach  his  pony  to  lash  out,  and  his 
cur  to  snap  at  people's  fingers,  the  Duke  took 
delight  to  put  her  in  a  fury,  crying,  **  Look, 
look  at  Mary,"  when  she  flew  lUce  a  little 
tigress,  screaming,  scratching,  and  tearing; 
then,  after  laughing  heartily,  he  would  finish 


the  improving  .lesson  by  coaxing  her  with 
sugarplums  to  kiss  and  be  friends.  The 
timid  reserve  of  the  elder  ladies  did  not  last 
long.  Lord  Strafford,  a  very  young  man  of 
large  fortune,  happening  to  dine  at  their 
father's  on  his  return  from  his  travels,  was  so 
charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  second.  Lady 
Anne,  that  he  immediately  asked  her  in  mar- 
riage. After  she  was  disposed  of  all  restrict 
tions  seemed  to  cease,  all  bounds  were  broken 
down ;  the  others  freely  exalted  the  discordant 
voices  which  they  all  inherited  from  their 
mother,  and  they  became  the  most  noisy, 
hoydening  girls  in  London. 

Lady  Strafford  roust  certainly  have  been 
beautiful  in  her  girlhood,  and  the  portrait 
of  Lady  Caroline  bears  witness  to  her 
charms.  She  was  rich  and  prosperous, 
and  above  all  fortunate  in  her  husband. 
Her  marriage  is  interesting  because  it  is 
the  only  alliance  ever  made  between  the 
Scotts  and  the  Campbells.  Lady  Dalkeith 
inherited  considerable  property,  including 
the  Caroline  Park,  near  Edinburgh,  which 
still  perpetuates  her  name,  though  it  has 
now  ceased  to  be  inhabited  by  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Scott  family  and  has  been 
turned  into  an  ink  factory.  As  a  mark  of 
favor  the  title  of  Baroness  Greenwich  was 
given  to  her.  Lord  Dalkeith  died  after 
seven  years  of  marriage,  and  left  her  with 
three  sons  and  two  daughters.  These  de- 
scendants were,  in  truth,  the  heirs-general 
of  the  dukedom  of  Ian  Roy,  and  but  for 
the  circumstance  that  the  dukedom  of 
Argyll  is  a  male  entail  the  dukes  of  Buc- 
cleucH  would  now  be  ruling  at  Inverary, 
and  free  to  add  one  more  ducal  coronet  to 
those  which  they  already  possess. 

Lady  Betty,  the  third  daughter,  married  her 
cousin,  and  their  niece  says  of  them  that  their 
steady,  cordial,  and  perfect  union  was  a  sight 
beautiful  to  behold.  Lady  Betty  Mackenzie's 
figure,  though  too  thin,  passed  for  fine  in  her 
youth,  iler  face  was  even  then  plain,  but 
not  yet  seamed  and  disfigured,  as  we  saw  it, 
by  the  confluent  small-pox.  The  older  she 
grew  the  stronger  those  who  had  known  her 
mother  thought  the  resemblance  between 
them  in  features,  manner,  and  mind.  Like 
the  Duchess,  she  was  honest,  upright,  well- 
meaning,  and  good-natured ;  like  her,  ill-bred, 
positive,  and  anything  but  wise.  She  did  not, 
however,  inherit  her  Grace's  insensibility; 
there  they  were  very  dissimilar,  for  Lady 
Betty  had  a  warm  heart,  and  most  assuredly 
the  power  of  loving.  We  now  come  to  that 
extraordinary  person.  Lady  Mary  Coke,  a 
study  for  observers  of  human  character,  as  a 
rare  plant  or  animal  would  be  for  a  naturalist. 
Her  beauty  had  not  been  undisputed,  like 
Lady  Strafford's ;  some  allowed,  some  denied 
it,  tne  dissenters  declaring  her  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  white  cat  — -  a  creature  to  which 
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her  dead  whiteness  of  skin,  unshaded  by  eye- 
brows, and  the  fierceness  of  her  eyes  did 
give  her  a  great  resemblance.  To  make 
amends  there  were  fine  teeth,  an  agreeable 
smile,  a  handsome  neck,  well-shaped  arms, 
and  a  majestic  figure.  She  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  cleverness  when  young.  ...  In  infor- 
mation she  greatly  surpassed  her  sisters, 
having  a  turn  for  reading,  and  for  reading  of 
a  solid  kind — history  and  State  papers,  in 
which  she  was  well  versed  so  far  as  related  to 
England.  But  she  had  not  a  grain  of  taste 
for  any  work  of  genius.  .  .  .  Conversant  with 
the  driest  matter  of  fact  alone,  she  contrived 
to  apply  it  to  the  increase  of  her  own  self- 
importance,  and  heated  her  brains  with  his- 
toid as  others  have  done  with  romances.  .  .  . 
Nothing  ever  happened  to  her  after  the  fashion 
of  ordinarv  lives,  not  to  mention  the  unprece- 
dented behavior  of  most  men,  women,  and 
children  that  she  had  anything  to  do  with. 
She  could  not  be  caught  m  a  shower  but  it 
was  such  rain  as  never  before  fell  from  the 
skies.  The  dry  rot  that  broke  out  in  her 
house  was  totally  different  in  its  nature  from 
the  dry  rot  in  the  house  of  her  neighbors,  and, 
in  case  of  a  cold  or  sore  throat,  woe  to  the 
apothecary  who  ventured  to  quicken  her  pulse 
and  excite  her  ire  by  tendering  that,  estab- 
lished consolation,  **  If  s  going  about ^  ma'am, 
I  assure  you,  I  suppose  I  have  now  twenty 
patients  with  just  the  same  symptoms  as  your 
Ladyship* Sy^*  for  all  her  disorders  were  some- 
thing nobody  else  could  judge  of  or  ever  ex- 
perienced. I  once  heard  her  literally  talk  of 
the  exquisite  pain  which  she  suffered  from 
pricking  her  finger. 

The  marriage  of  such  a  heroine  could 
be  no  common  matter.  Unfortunately  for 
her  the  duke,  after  a  long  paralytic  illness 
which  affected  his  nerves,  had  been  car- 
ried off  twelve  months  after  the  marriage 
of  Lady  Dalkeith,  and  when  Mary,  his 
youngest  child  (with  a  portion  of  20,000/.), 
was  not  yet  settled  in  life.  The  Duchess 
of  Argyll,  though  originally  averse  to 
the  connection,  listened  to  Lord  Coke's 
proposals  of  marriage,  and  Lady  Mary 
brought  the  rather  prolonged  negotiations 
to  a  close  by  saying  she  liked  him.  The 
duchess  then  began  to  persuade  herself 
that  she  also  liked  him  very  much.  "  He 
appears  to  me  to  have  a  very  good  under- 
standing, a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  and, 
I  think,  a  very  sweet  disposition.  That 
of  his  play,  to  be  sure,  was  entirely  owing 
to  his  father."  Thus  she  reassured  one 
of  her  married  daughters.  The  duchess 
further  consulted  her  brother-in-law,  Lord 
Islay,  who  shared  her  opinion  as  far  as 
Lord  Leicester  was  concerned,  adding 
that  he  was  a  man  to  be  much  on  one's 
guard  with.  Lady  Strafford,  while  writing 
to  the  bride,  says  of  Lord  Leicester  that 
*^his  ill-breeding  would  make  disputes  run 


very  high.  Indeed,  she  wished  Lady 
Mary  a  better  father-in-law."  Perhaps 
she  also  wished  her  a  better  husband,  tor 
she  says  a  good  deal  about  a  Mr.  Percy 
Wyndham  O'Brien,  afterwards  Lord  Tho- 
mond,  who  was  either  a  suitor  or  else  had 
been  suggested  as  a  possible  match  for 
her  youngest  sister.  The  engagement  to 
Lord  Coke,  however,  went  on,  the  more 
so  that  Lady  Leicester,  as  the  duchess 
averred,  had  "  sett  her  Heart  and  Sole 
upon  this  marryage  for  her  Son,  and  is 
frightened  out  of  her  witts  least  anything 
should  happen  to  put  a  stop  to  itty 
Plainly  the  misery  of  a  granted  prayer  was 
to  be  in  store  for  all  concerned  in  this 
young  lady's  bridal.  The  denouement 
was  hastened  by  Lady  Mary's  incorrigible 
caprices.  Her  engagement  unluckily 
lasted  over  many  months  —  months  full 
of  import  to  England  and  to  London,  for 
the  trial  of  the  rebel  lords  distressed  and 
divided  society,  but  months  during  which 
this  perverse  girl  found  nothing  better  to 
do  than  to  irritate  her  betrothed.  Irrev- 
ocable mischief  was  done,  though  the 
marriage  was  not  broken  off  —  perhaps 
because  other  suitors  might  secure  a  girl 
whom  Lord  Coke's  family  thought  a  good 
match  for  him,  but  Lady  Mary  treated 
with  ineffable  disdain  a  man  as  proud  as 
herself,  and  one  whose  sense  of  broad 
humor  suggested  to  him  how  to  punish 
her  for  her  contemptuous  usage  of  him. 
They  were  married  in  1 747 ;  but  Lord 
Coke's  acquaintance  with  his  fair-haired 
and  high-born  bride  went  no  further  than 
the  ceremony  performed  in  church  before 
a  circle  of  admiring  and  perhaps  rather 
anxious  friends.  To  pay  off  the  long  score 
of  her  insolence  he  left  the  lady  to  her 
virgin  reflections. -Lady  Mary  had  a  mania 
for  everything  that  was  singular,  but  here 
was  a  singularity  that  made  her  the  talk  of 
the  town.  It  was  now  her  turn  to  experi- 
ence all  the  fury  of  "  a  woman  scorned  ; " 
and,  as  Lady  Louisa  Stuart  puts  it,  this 
happy  pair  went  on  thenceforward  in  a 
way  suited  to  their  promising  outset. 

Lord  Coke  immediately  resumed  his  former 
habits  of  gaming  and  drinking,  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  attackmg  her  father's  memory,  ridi- 
culing her  mother,  disparaging  the  name  of 
Campbell,  and  slyly  throwing  out  whatever 
else  couJd  irritate  her  most.  You  will  enquire 
how  she  bore  such  treatment?  Why,  her 
lawyers  answered  the  question.  They  set  • 
forth  that  she  ever  comported  herself  in  a 
courteous  and  obliging  manner;  she,  they 
said  (Lady  Mary),  being  of  a  "  sober,  modest, 
chaste,  and  virtuous  disposition,"  which  per- 
force reminds  one  of  the  meek  spirit  ascribed 
to  Humphry  Hoen's  wife  (Sarah,  Duchess  of 
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Marlborough)  in  Arbuthnot's  "  History  of 
John  Bull/'  But  we  must  remember  that  the 
said  Lady  Mary's  teeth  and  claws  were  not  yet 
already  grown';  besides,  people  who,  like  her, 
fairly  love  a  grievance  always  support  real  evils 
better  than  those  fabricated  by  their  own  im- 
agination. As  heroic  sufferers  they  are  in 
their  proper  element ;  it  is  exactly  the  charac- 
ter the^  aspire  to  exhibit,  and  so  it  inspires 
them  with  a  sort  of  self-satisfaction  calculated 
to  produce  apparent  equanimity. 

During  the  first  months  of  this  ill- 
starred  marriage  Lord  and  Lady  Leices* 
ter  sided  with  the  bride,  but  after  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  make  Lady  Mary 
forgive  the  past  Lord  Leicester,  whose 
heart  was  set  on  having  heirs  to  bis  title 
and  estates,  became  her  determined  en- 
emy. It  used  to  be  said  of  her  that  she 
never  missed  an  opportunity  of  being  an 
amazon,  a  martyr,  or  a  tragedy  queen,  but 
from  the  turn  which  her  affairs  had  taken 
she  really  was  to  be  pitied.  The  brutality 
of  father  and  son  could  not  be  exagger- 
ated. She  was  hurried  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  a  duel  was  fought  about  her 
with  a  Mr.  Bellenden.  Then  skirmishes 
grew  into  pitched  battles.  The  relations 
on  both  sides  formed  into  factions,  and 
when  Lady  Mary,  pleading  ill-usage,  shut 
herself  up  for  months,  the  Leicesters  de- 
manded her  keys,  opened  her  letters,  and 
forbade  the  servants  to  admit  the  Duchess 
of  Argyll  or  any  member  of  her  family. 
At  last  Lady  Mary  swore  the  peace  against 
her  husband,  and  instituted  a  suit  for 
divorce,  on  the  ground  of  his  cruel  usage. 
The  notoriety  which  Lady  Mary  loved  was 
now  hers.  Horace  Walpole  made  very 
merry  over  a  ** lawsuit*'  which  disclosed 
secrets  in  high  life  so  well  fitted  to  amuse 
him,  but  after  "  hearing  the  history  of 
Lord  Coke  three  thousand  different  ways  " 
he  added  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  old 
ladies  who  went  to  the  trial  could  not 
fail  to  have  their  grey  hairs  brought  with 
shame  to  the  grave.  Her  side  loudly 
spoke  of  Campbell  beauty  and  Campbell 
eoodness.  Yet,  although  reduced  to  living 
in  a  garret,  the  wife  seems  to  have  found 
it  difficult  to  prove  that  her  husband  had 
overstepped  his  lawful  authority,  except 
in  the  single  instance  when  he  had  denied 
her  mother  the  permission  of  visiting  her. 
The  case  broke  down,  because  the  plaintiff 
mistook  assertions  for  arguments.  Then 
Lord  Hartington  appeared  as  a  mediator; 
terms  were  finally  agreed  on,  and  Lady 
Mary  continued  for  three  years  to  lead  a 
life  of  great  retirement  at  Sudbrook.  Lord 
Coke's  death  alone  brought  this  sad  state 
of  matters  to  an  end.    It  had  been  one  of 


humiliation  and  fear  to  Duke  John's  high- 
spirited  daughter,  and  Horace  Walpole's 
comment  upon  the  whole  affair,  with  its 
regretable  publicitv,  might  not  inaptly 
serve  as  Lord  Coke  s  epitaph,  "  I  think,  if 
possible,  we  brutalize  mor^  and  more." 

Lady  Mary  wore  mourning  and  ab- 
stained from  amusements  for  a  time,  and 
this  "decent  behavior,"  as  Lady  Louisa 
terms  it,  was  greatly  to  her  credit,  and 
seems  to  have  done  much  to  establish  her 
in  the  good  opinion  of  Princess  Amelia. 

She  was  only  six-and-twenty,  and  ac- 
cordingly before  many  summers  were  over 
her  head  plans  of  marriage  were  formed 
for  her  between  young  Jack  Campbell  of 
Mamore,  the  heir  to  the  dukedom  of  Ar- 
gyll, and  even  with  the  notorious  Lord 
March,  so  well  known  as  Duke  of  Queens- 
berry.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  latter  plan 
have  never  been  understood,  as  Lord 
March  was  the  last  man  in  England  to  be 
taken  for  a  marrying  man.  Assuredly  had 
Lady  Mary  Coke  become  his  wife  society 
would  have  again  become  convulsed  about 
her,  and  again  have  had  its  grey  hairs 
brought  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  Lady 
Mary  Coke's  real  object  was  to  connect 
herself  with  the  court,  and  this  she  first 
managed  through  her  acquaintance  with 
Lady  Yarmouth.  Public  life  in  England, 
from  the  Restoration  to  the  opening  of  the 
reign  of  George  III.,  had  sunk  to  a  low 
level  of  morality,  but  the  new  dynasty  had 
to  be  supported,  and  Lady  Mary,  having 
convinced  herself  of  a  private  marriage 
between  the  king  and  Lady  Yarmouth, 
struck  up  with  the  latter  a  violent  and,  it 
must  be  added,  a  lasting  friendship,  and 
one  which  was  useful  to  herself  by  giving 
her  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  royal 
family  in  all  its  branches.  It  was  not  per- 
fectly easy  for  the  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  ArgyH  and  Greenwich  to  enter  at  once 
into  favor  at  court.  When  her  father  left 
office  it  had  been  under  the  suspicion  of 
fomenting  the  differences  between  the 
king  and  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  heir 
apparent  disliked  his  parents,  especially 
the  queen,  and  the  party  of  his  friends 
does  seem  to  have  obtained  numerous 
recruits  in  the  Argyll  family.  Of  the  sis- 
ters of  the  Prince  of  Wales  one  was  mar- 
ried to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Mary  had 
become  landgravine  of  Hesse-Cassell, 
while  Louisa  was  to  become  queen  of 
Denmark.  There  remained  Caroline  (al- 
ways suspected  of  being  in  love  with  Lord 
Hervey)  and  Amelia,  the  politician  of  the 
group.  The  queen  had  died  in  1737,  so 
that  the  influence  to  be  gained  by  this 
princess  was  considerable.  She  sided  with 
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her  brother  rather  than  with  the  king,  and 
to  this  circumstance  is  owing  the  really 
important  part  which  the  princess  played 
in  the  circle  where  Lady  Mary  Coke  ob- 
tained a  footing. 

History  repeats  itself,  and  if  the  Prince 
of  Wales  was  coldlv  looked  upon  by  his 
royal  father  he  in  his  turn  snubbed  his 
eldest  son,  and  seemed  blind  to  those 
qualities  of  real  good  sense,  innate  recti- 
tude, and  genuine  manliness  to  be  found 
in  the  prince  whom  Britain  afterwards 
learnt  to  revere  as  George  III. 

If  the  eldest  ever  faltered  out  an  opinion,  it 
was  passed  bv  unnoticed,  sometimes  knocked 
down  at  once  with,  "  Do  hold  your  tongue, 
George;  don't  talk  like  a  fool."  .  .  .  Some 
distinguished  foreigner  praised  this  young 
prince.  "Ay,"  replied  the  Prince  of  Wales 
coldly,  "yes,  George  is  a  good  boy,  but  Ed- 
ward has  something  in  him,  I  assure  you. 
Edward  will  be  somebodv;  you  will  hear  of 
it  one  of  these  days."  The  Princess  Amelia 
did  not  share  this  opinion,  and  was  wont  to 
describe  her  younger  nephews  as  the  best- 
humored  asses  that  ever  were  bom,  and  as 
far  as  the  Duke  of  York  was  concerned  he 
proved  void  alike  of  steadiness  and  principle. 
He  got  the  better  [adds  Lady  Louisa]  of  that 
respect  which  daily  familiarity  with  royalty 
here,  there,  and  everywhere,  had  not  worn 
away.  He  was  the  first  of  his  race  who  began 
the  good  work  of  demolishing  it,  by  running 
about  giddily  with  all  sorts  of  people  (of  course 
principally  the  worst)  until  his  frolics  won  the 
public  attention. 

Poor,  foolish  young  fellow  1  he  was  only 
twenty,    but    he     attracted    Lady    Mary 
Coke^  attention,  though  she  was  thirty- 
two  years  of  age,  a  disparity  that  must, 
says  Lady  Louisa,  "  spoil  a  romance,  but 
which  in  real  life  spoils  nothing;  on  the 
contrary,  gives  a  zest  and  a  spirit  to  flirta- 
tion by  gratifying  the  vanity  of  both  par- 
ties."   The  flirtation  once  begun,  Lady 
Mary  took    care    to  keep  it  within  the 
bounds  of  strict  propriety.    She  was  iust 
in  the   noon  of  life,  "those  golden  clays 
when  the  mind  ripens  ere  the  form  de- 
cays," and  it  must  have  required  a  sin- 
cere passion  for  royalty  to  make  her  attach 
herself  to  this  very  insignificant  young 
man.     Her  relations  watched  the  play  and 
by-play  of  their  unequal  friendship  with 
mixed  feelings  of  amusement  and  jeal- 
ousy, till  the  prince  himself  began  to  quiz 
her,' and  the  Duchess  of  Brunswick  began 
to  make  jokes  about  "her  sister  Mary." 
Yet  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  sup- 
position arose  that  the  Duke  of  York  and 
Lady  Mary  Coke  were  secretly  married. 
Her  eldest  sister,  Caroline,  either  believed 
or  pretended  to  believe  in  this  alliance. 


but  there  is  not  a  scrap  of  paper  tending 
to  prove^a  promise  or  a  tie  between  them, 
however  obscure.  It  was  not  until  after 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York,  which 
happened  at  Monaco  in  1767,  that  Lady 
Mary  signed  "^ar^,"  and  gave  herself 
some  of  the  airs  of  a  royal  widow.  George 
Selwyn  and  her  cousins  naturally  made 
sport  of  all  this,  but  to  the  poor  lady  her- 
self it  was  far  from  being  a  matter  for 
laughter.  She  missed  the  Duke  of  York 
out  of  her  life  —  perhaps  out  of  her  calcu- 
lations, because  the  marriage  of  a  prince 
of  the  blood  with  a  subject  was  not  then 
the  thorny  matter  which  it  became  after 
the  passing  of  the  Royal  Marriage  Act. 
To  no  less  a  personage  than  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales  himself  had  Lady  Diana  Spen- 
cer and  her  dowry  of  100,000/.  been  pro- 
posed. Princess  Amelia  had  had  a  flirta- 
tion with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and 
there  were  over-well-informed  persons  who 
held  that  she  was  privately  married  to  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  from  all  of  which  mate- 
rials, as  well  as  from  the  marriages  of  the 
Dukes  of  Cumberland  and  Gloucester, 
Ian  Roy's  daughter  might  easily  have  built 
herself  a  city  in  the  clouds.  Dead  men 
at  all  events  can  neither  tell  tales  nor  con- 
tradict them  ;  so  she  hugged  her  sorrows 
and  went  softly.  No  one  pitied  her,  and 
even  Horace  Walpole,  "the  poet  of  her 
praise,"  as  Lady  Louisa  Stuart  calls  him, 
described  her  thus :  — 

Though  she  is  so  greatly  bom  she  has  a 
frenzy  for  royalty,  and  will  fall  in  love,  and  at 
the  feet,  of  the  grand  duke  and  duchess,  espe- 
cially of  the  former.  .  .  .  However,  bating 
this  madness  —  and  every  English  person 
must  have  their  madness  —  Lady  Mary  has  a 
thousand  virtues  and  good  qualities.  I  have 
often  tried  to  laugh  her  out  of  her  weakness 
but  as  she  is  very  serious  she  was  so  in  that, 
and  if  all  the  Sovereigns  in  Europe  combined 
to  slight  her  she  would  still  put  her  trust  in 
the  next  generation  of  princes.  Her  heart  is 
excellent,  and  she  deserves  and  would  become 
a  crown,  and  that  is  the  best  of  all  excuses  for 
desiring  one. 

As  Lady  Mary's  diaries  were  kept  for 
the  amusement  of  her  sisters,  they  are 
naturally  full  of  domestic  details  as  well 
as  of  the  births,  deaths,  weddings,  foibles, 
and  card  parties  of  her  neighlx>rs.  Our 
space  does  not  permit*  us  even  to  point 
out,  far  less  quote,  the  many  passages 
which  are  interesting  because  they  show 
the  making  of  social  historv  in  England. 
Though  slie  wrote  so  freely  to  her  sis- 
ters. Lady  Mary  often  complained  of  their 
indiscretion  in  repeating  the  pieces  of  in- 
formation which  she  supplied.     Horace 
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Walpole  termed  Lady  Greenwicb  *'that 
shrill  Morning  Post;"  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  family  loved  gossip,  while  Lady 
Mary  alone  of  the  party,  gave  any  time 
to  reading  or  took  any  interest  in  politics. 

When  I  came  home  a  servant  of  Mr.  Wal- 
pole's  brought  me  the  book  he  has  Just  pub- 
lished, '*  Historical  doubts  on  the  Life  and 
Reign  of  King  Richard  IIL"  I  am  quite 
happy  to  have  it  to  carry  into  the  country  with 
me.  ...  I  made  Lady  Frances  a  present  of 
the  late  Bishop  of  Winchester's  (Hoadly) 
book  on  the  Sacrament,  finding,  to  my  great 
surprise,  that  nobody  had  mentioned  the  sub- 
ject to  her. 

Sometimes  Lady  Mary  expresses  weari- 
ness of  the  **  fine  world,"  but  she  was  much 
disgusted  when  the  breath  of  the  coming 
democracy  met  her. 

I  found  Princess  Amelia  much  surprised  at 
its  being  said  that  Mr.  Wilkes  was  likely  to 
be  chose  (March,  1768).  At  the  usual  hour  I 
went  to  the  Opera,  when  I  was  told  that  Mr. 
Wilkes  had  been  arrested  for  a  thousand 
pounds,  but  that  the  debt  had  been  immedi- 
ately paid.  He  seems  to  have  some  very  good 
friends,  and  people  don't  scruple  to  say  that 
Lord  Temple  is  one.  ...  I  dined  at  home 
and  went  to  Mrs.  Campbell,  where  I  heard 
that  Mr.  Wilkes  and  Mr.  Cook  had  been  re- 
turned, and  Sir  William  Proctor  thrown  out. 
Mr.  Wilkes  carried  it  by  a  majority  of  five 
hundred  votes.  .  .  .  Lady  Betty  gave  us  the 
account  of  Lord  and  Lady  Bute  being  kept  up 
all  night  by  the  outrageous  behavior  of  the 
mob.  ...  As  I  returned  home  the  town  was 
a  fine  sight.  Every  house  was  lighted,  and  I 
never  remenber  to  have  seen  on  the  greatest 
occasions  so  fine  an  illumination.  I  mett 
with  a  woman  in  Piccadilly  that  was  rather 
uncivil.  As  I  came  by  she  was  crying  out, 
"Wilkes  and  liberty  1"  and  my  servants 
makine  no  answer  she  gave  such  a  blow  to  my 
chair  that  she  had  very  near  overset  it,  and 
then  said,  **  Why  did  you  not  say  who  you 
was  for?"  .  .  .  Lord  Ligonier  told  me  he 
heard  the  mob  had  been  very  outrageous  at 
the  Duchess  of  Hamilton's  the  night  before : 
broke  down  the  gates  of  the  court,  and  demol- 
ished all  the  windows,  probably  because  she 
would  not  light  her  house.  ...  At  the  usual 
time  I  went  to  the  Princess  Amelia.  Her 
Royal  Highness  talked  a  good  deal  of  the 
violence  of  the  mob,  and  said  she  wished  it 
might  end  where  it  was.  The  Princess  had 
gone  to  Lady  Holdernesse  on  Monday  even- 
ing, and  finding  she  was  going  to  Mrs.  Har- 
ris', said  she  would  go  with  her,  and  accord- 
ingly they  set  out,  but  meeting  with  the  mob 
the  coach  was  stopped,  and  they  were  desired 
to  declare  for  Wilkes  before  they  were  suffered 
to  proceed ;  but  as  none  of  the  Princess's  ser- 
vants were  behind  the  coach  she  was  not 
known.  Apriil  11.  I  went  to  an  auction, 
where  I  met  Lord  Byron,  who  told  me  his 
niece  Lady  Frances  Howard  was  to  be  mar- 


ried Thursday  or  Friday,  and  that  he  was  then 
going  to  Lady  Carlisle  to  enquire  which  of 
the  days  had  been  fixed  on.  .  .  .  After  going 
to  some  shops  I  waited  on  the  Dachess  of 
Northumberland.  She  was  not  quite  dressed, 
and  made  me  wait  some  little  time,  for  which 
she  begged  a  thousand  pardons,  but  said  she 
had  some  excuse,  being  very  much  surprised 
in  the  morning  with  a  note  to  inform  her  that 
a  whole  family  of  the  name  of  Percy  were  just 
arrived  from  France  to  pay  her  a  visit.  The 
story  is  this:  You  must  have  heard,  I  believe, 
that  when  her  Grace  was  at  Paris,  being  told 
of  a  page  of  the  Prince  of  Monaco's,  whose 
name  was  Percy,  she  sent  him  500A,  and  at 
the  same  time  enquired  whether  there  was  any 
more  of  his  family  in  France,  and  was  told 
there  were  several  branches  of  the  Percy 
family  in  Normandy.  -Upon  which  the  Duch- 
ess said,  •*  One  day  or  other  I  will  certainly 
visit  my  cousins  in  Normandy."  All  this  I 
had  from  her,  to  which  she  added,  **  But,  be- 
hold, my  good  cousins  would  not  wait,  but 
are  come  to  visit  me,  and  at  a  most  incon- 
venient time,  as  I  am  going  abroad.  I  think 
the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  carry  them  back 
with  me,  but  in  the  mean  time  I  found  myself 
obliged  to  send  and  take  them  a  lodging,  and 
invited  them  to  dinner."  •  /Friday.  I  did  not 
stay  long  at  St.  James',  and  found  at  Lord 
Hertford's  Mr.  Walpole,  looking  perfectly 
well,  notwithstanding  his  fit  of  the  gout.  .  .  . 
What  do  you  say  to  the  rebellion  at  Eton? 
.  .  .  Lady  Betty  called  on  me,  but  I  don't 
recollect  she  told  me  any  news,  excepting  that 
the  House  of  Commons  had  sat  the  night  be- 
fore till  nine  o'clock  at  nieht.  Mr.  Seymour 
had  made  a  motion  to  address  the  King  to 
have  all  the  papers  relating  to  Corsica  (during 
Paoli's  resistance  to  the  French)  laid  before 
the  House,  which  the  Ministers  not  consent- 
ing to  the  Opposition  divided.  .  .  .  The  Duke 
of  Newcastle  died  yesterday.  Tkurstfay  even- 
ing,  December^  1768.  I  went  down  to  the  House 
between  three  and  four  o'clock.  The  Amer- 
ican papers  were  still  reading,  to  which  the 
very  few  members  that  were  then  in  the  House 
did  not  attend.  We  had  all  our  usual  ladies, 
and  the  addition  of  the  Duchess  of  Ancaster. 
Lady  Rockingham  came  in  soon  after,  and 
placed  herself  by  the  Duchess  of  Portland. 
Behind  her  sat  Betty,  the  fruit  woman,  by  way 
of  support,  and  next  her  the  first  counsel  of 
Mr.  Fletcher,  that  she  whispered  with  the 
whole  time.  It  seemed  Betty  is  a  violent 
politician  and  always  in  the  Opposition.  The 
debate  began  by  Lord  Mountsteuart  making  a 
motion.  Lord  Percy  seconded,  and  was  an- 
swered by  Lord  John  Cavendish,  who,  though 
he  supported  the  interest  of  his  friends  in  op- 
posing the  motion  and  desiring  the  House  to 
go  upon  the  return  only,  did  it  with  modera- 

*  The  original  faintl]r  of  Percy  held  the  lands  of 
Montchamp,  near  Vire,  in  Normandy,  after  ALreraon, 
the  {ounder  of  the  English  branch,  followed  WflliaA 
the  Conqueror.  The  last  descendant  married  not  very 
long  ago  that  accomplished  man  of  letters  the  Vicomts 
Hector  de  la  Ferritf e,  bat  has  left  no  diUtkeo. 
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tkm,  candor,  and  politeness,  as  is  seldom 
practised  in  that  House.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot 
then  stood  up,  and  spoke  a  long  time.  He 
was  answered  by  Mr.  Burke,  who  is  certainly 
a  fine  speaker,  very  eloquent,  but  on  this  oc- 
casion I  did  not  think  made  much  use  of  argu- 
*  ment.  Lord  Clare  rose  after  him,  and  said 
he  should  not  attempt  to  follow  that  rainbow, 
much  less  endeavor  to  catch  it;  that  it  had 
brilliant  colors  and  nothing  else.  .  .  .  When 
the  House  divided  it  was  thought  that  the 
majority  of  the  Opposition  would  be  consid- 
erable,  but  it  proved  much  greater  than  they 
themselves  expected.  The  numbers  were  — 
for  altering  the  return,  247;  against  it,  95. 
Sir  James  Lowther  bore  it  with  temper  and 
moderation  beyond  what  could  have  been  ex- 
pectp-d.  .  .  .  The  new  Opera  is,  I  am  told, 
extremely  disliked.  Mr.  Walpole  says  he  will 
^o  to  it  no  more.  ...  I  shall  send  you  this 
journal,  though  it  is  no  more  than  three  sides 
of  paper.     I  hope  this  journal  will  amuse  you. 

We  are  coDviDced  that  it  will  arouse  our 
readers,  but  it  is  time  for  us  to  return  to 
the  family  of  John,  Duke  of  Argyll  and 
Greenwich.  His  widow  had  two  ladies, 
Mistress  Jane  Cockburn  and  Mistress 
Yooge,  constantly  with  her;  Lady  Dal- 
keith and  Lady  StrafiEord  lived  far  from 
ber,  but  Lady  Betty  and  Mr.  Mackenzie 
often  shared  with  Lady  Mary  the  care  of 
an  old  lady  whose  eccentricities  were  cer- 
tainly not  lessened  by  old  age.  Describ- 
ing life  at  Richmond  one  day  to  her  sisters, 
Lady  Mary  wrote  :  — 

I  rose  pretty  early,  in  order  to  ride  in  Rich- 
mond Park.  As  it  was  not  for  parade  I  chose 
my  little  mare.  She  went  very  prettily,  but 
the  day  is  so  hot  I  was  obliged  to  come  home 
by  ten  o'clock.  I  had  a  letter  yesterday  from 
Lady  Dalkeith  to  beg  I  would  let  her  know 
all  I  hear,  but  I  have  a  great  inclination  to 
punish  her  and  be  as  lon^  in  answering  her 
letter  as  she  was  in  answermg  my  last.  I  am 
too  good-humored,  so  I  have  wrote  three  sides 
of  paper  to  Lady  Dal,  and  sent  her  abun- 
dance of  news,  but  at  the  same  time  scolded 
her  tightly.  Four  o'clock;  called  down  to 
dinner  before  I  was  quite  finished.  Ate  a 
great  deal,  and  went  out  as  soon  as  I  had 
dined ;  put  up  four  roots  of  trees  in  the  park 
by  way  of  seats.  Before  I  bid  you  good-night, 
I  will  tell  you  a  little  news.  The  Princess 
Caroline  is  to  be  married  when  her  Majesty 
has  lain  in  about  a  fortnight,  that  the  cere- 
mony may  be  performed  in  her  bedchamber 
and  nobody  present  but  the  Royal  Family. 
After  she  is  Queen  of  Denmark  she  is  to  be 
seen  by  nobody,  but  set  out  immediately,  and 
is  to  be  accompanied  in  her  journey  by  a 
countess,  as  well  as  by  Lady  Mary  Boldby, 
but  the  lady  is  not  yet  named.  Her  Majesty 
is  to  s;o  by  Hanover,  and  will  be  met  by  the 
King  upon  the  frontier  of  his  dominions, 
where  she  is  to  quit  all  the  English.    Not  a 


chambermaid  belonging  to  this  country  is  to 
go  with  her  into  Denmark. 

Friday,    The  weather  is  delightful.     Went 
out  again  and  stayed  until  it  was  time  to  dress, 
having  to  dine  with  Lady  Charlotte  Finch  at 
Kew.     Before  I  went  out  Lady  Betty  and  Mr. 
Mackenzie  arrived;  both  perfectly  well.    A 
little    after    two    I  set   out.     The    Princess 
Amelia  and  the  Princess  of  Brunswick  had 
been  to  visit  their  nephews,  but  were  gone 
before  I  came.     Lady  Tweeddale   and   her 
children  dined  there.    The  three  little  Princes 
went  at  five  o'clock  to  the  King  and  Queen. 
Lady  Tweeddale  told  me  that  the  Dowager 
Waldgrave's  complaint  had  brought  her  into 
a  terrible  condition,  and  that  she   was  so 
greatly  altered  she  had  hardly  the  remains  of 
beauty.  Yet,  she  added,  the  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter's attachment  continued,  but  she  thought  in 
her  condition  she  was  very  unfit  for  either 
a  wife  or  a  mistress ;  then  turned  to  me  and 
asked  if  her  mother  was  not  a  washerwoman. 
I  said  I  really  would  not  determine  her  pro- 
fession. .  .  .  Sunday^  August  ^i,  1766.     At 
eleven  my   mother,    Mr.    MacKenzie,    Mrs. 
Yonge,  and  Jane,  went  in  her  coach  to  church, 
and  Lady  Betty  and  I  followed  in  my  equi- 
page.    The  sermon  was  not  bad,  but  so  im- 
moderately long  I  own  I  was  almost  asleep. 
After  it  was  over  Lady  Betty  and  I  went  to 
Lady  Blandford,  whom  we  found  feeding  her 
birds  in  the  garden.     While  we  were  there 
Mr.  Walpole  came  to  make  her  a  visit.    I 
don't  think  he  looks  well,  and  complains  of 
having  had  the  gout  in  his  stomach.    The  end 
of  next  month  he  goes  to  Bath ;  we  are  to 
breakfast  with  him  on  Thursday  at  Strawberry 
Hill.     Four  o'clock:    dined  upon  a  tough 
shoulder  of  venison  that  I  bespoke  for  my- 
self. .  .  . 

Thursday,'  Went  at  eleven  o'clock  to 
Strawberry  Hill.  When  we  came  to  Rich- 
mond Ferry  the  ladies  would  go  in  a  little 
boat;  I  accompanied  them  out  of  complai- 
sance, as  you  well  know  I  have  no  fears. 
Strawberry  Hill  looked  in  great  beauty,  but 
Mr.  Walpole  was  not  well,  complained  of 
pains  all  over  him,  and  was  to  go  to  town  in 
the  evening. 

Lady  Mary  Coke*s  life  was  spent  in  and 
among  the  beautiful  riverside  spots  where, 
like  Pope,  the  poet  of  the  Thames,  she 
could 

Behold  the  ascending  villas  on  its  side 
Project  long  shadows  o'er  the  crystal  tide. 

She  enjoyed  their  beauty  as  well  as  their 
company.  Moreover  she  was  a  g^ood  gar- 
dener, and  reports  her  myrtles  as 

in  the  highest  bloom  you  can  imagine.  Lady 
Betty  being  to  carry  Mrs.  Yonge,  after  church, 
to  see  the  Prince  ot  Wales,  I  gathered  a  large 
nosegay  of  the  myrtle  to  send  him.  Monday. 
The  rain  has  terribly  hurt  my  new-painted 
benches.  Lady  Blandford  arrived.  .  .  . 
When  that  was  over  she  accidentally  men- 
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tioned  Lord  Chatham  (his  elevation  to  the 
peerage  had  taken  place  this  month),  and 
though  I  knew  it  would  not  please  her  I  said 
I  looked  upon  him  as  one  of  the  greatest 
geniuses  that  any  age  had  produced,  and  that 
his  disinterestedness,  of  which  I  knew  many 
examples,    placed    him    very    high    in    my 
opinion.     She    said   all   she   knew   of    him 
was  that  it  had  been  his  measures  that  had 
involved  the  nation  in  debt.     I  told  her  I  was 
persuaded  she  would  see  that  his  measures 
would  extricate  the  nation  from  that  debt.     I 
told  her  I  was  persuaded  she  could  not  tell 
how  that  could  be,  since  he  had  always  de- 
clared himself  above  thinking    accounts  or 
studying  economy.     I  rejoiced  he  was  above 
such  trifles,  hoped  his  schemes  were  great  and 
extensive — not  bounded  by  the  dirty  econ- 
omy q^  a  shilling.     With  this  up  she  got,  and 
told  me,  since  I  was  so  in  love  with  Lord  Chat- 
ham, she  could  stay  with  me  no  longer,  but 
couldn't  help  laughing  at  the  same  time,  and 
asked  me  to  come  to  her  on  Wednesday.  .  .  . 
When  I  came  to  Gunnersbury  one  of  the 
paees  told  me  the  Princess  was  gone  to  dress, 
and  had  ordered  her  coach  at  one  o'clock,  he 
believed  to  go  to  Sudbrook  with  the  Princess 
of  Brunswick.     This,  you  know,  was  the  very 
thing  I  dreaded,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it. 
You  may  be  sure  I  made  what  haste  I  could 
to  get  back,  to  put  things  in  the  best  order  I 
could,  and  to  remind  the  Duchess  of  some 
forms  that  was  necessary  to    be    observed. 
She  seemed   very   much  pleased  with   the 
honor  of  their  visit;  but  when  they  came  I 
could  not  persuade  her  to  go  down-stairs  to 
meet  them,  so  I  made  an  excuse;  but  the 
scene  which  followed,  though  it  will  divert 
vou,  hurried  my  spirits  beyond  description. 
She  quite  forgot  that  they  were  princesses,  or 
that  tnere  were  any  forms  due  to  them.     She 
went  before  them  into  every  room.     (You 
must  now  suppose  her  talking.) 

**  Prav,  marm,  observe  my  pretty  deer,  my 
turkeys,  and  my  sheep ;  dicf  you  ever  see  any- 
thing like  them?** 

.  The  Princess  Amelia  asked  whose  picture 
it  was  over  the  chimney  in  the  drawing-room. 

'*  That  is  my  grandson,  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleugh  and  Earl  of  Monmouth  (1) ;  but,  marm, 
I  must  show  you  my  bedchamber*'  —  and  in 
she  walked  before  them.  *'  Here  is  Pug's 
bed,  and  this  is  my  little  dressing-room. 
Pray  look  at  that  chair  **  —  which  God  knows 
was  no  curiosity,  excepting  its  being  the  only 
one  in  the  room,  as  it  has  only  a  poor  check 
cover. 

We  then  went  again  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  the  Duchess  offered  the  Princess  a  pinch 
of  snuff,  which  she  declined,  but  showed  her 
a  box  with  a  verv  fine  picture  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  which  the  Duchess  never  looked 
at,  but  immediately  put  her  finders  into  the 
box  and  took  the  snuff,  which  is  contrary  to 
all  forms.  The  Princess  smiled,  but  behaved 
with  all  the  good  humor  imaginable.  You 
must  now  suppose  them  speaking. 

Princess  Amelia :  **  Princess  of  Brunswick, 


suppose  you  play  at  quadrille  with  the  Dach- 
ess.** 

Duchess:  "Why,  I  have  no  engagement 
this  evening ;  she  may *  * 

Princess  of  Brunswick:  "I  am  afraid  I 
don't  know  the  least  of  the  game." 

The  Duchess  then  told  the  Princess  several  • 
stories,  which  she  listened  to  with  great  com- 
plaisance. The  Princess  of  Brunswick  said 
she  saw  my  spirits  were  very  much  hurried.  I 
owned  to  her  Royal  Highness  they  were,  and 
begged  she  would  believe  that  a  few  years  ago 
my  mother  would  not  have  omitted  anv  of  the 
forms  that  were  due  to  their  dignity,  but  that 
she  had  for  some  time  lived  so  retired  that 
she  Quite  forgot  all  ceremony. 

Wnen  they  took  their  leave  the  coach  was 
not  come  up  to  the  door,  upon  which  the 
Duchess  said :  — 

"Marm,  pray  come  back;  I  will  have  yoa 
come  backl  " 

Happy  was  I  when  they  had .  got  into  the 
coach. 

In  truth,  poor  Jane  Warburton  was  fast 
breaking  up,  and  the  following  year  she 
was  so  ill  as  to  leave  little  hope  of  her 
recovery.  The  day  before  her  death  the 
doctor  reported  her  pulse  as  good,  and 
Lady  Mary  says :  — 

When  I  heard  him  say  so  I  was  easy,  and 
determined  to  go  and  lie  at  Sudbrook. 

Thursday,  I  was  waked  in  the  morning  by 
my  maid  coming  into  my  room  and  telling  me 
Mrs.  Richardson  was  there  and  desired  to 
speak  to  me.  Thinking  she  must  come  with 
some  bad  news,  it  shocked  me  terribly.  I 
begged  not  to  see  her,  but  my  maid  returned 
and  told  me  she  had  brought  a  message  from 
London  that  she  must  deliver.  I  desired  she 
would  come  in ;  but,  to  my  great  surprise,  she 
gave  me  a  note  to  acquaint  me  with  my  moth- 
er's death.  It  shocked  me  so  much,  and  I 
thought  the  manner  of  my  being  told  it  so 
cruel,  though  no  doubt  it  was  not  intended  as 
such.  I  begged  her  to  leave  me ;  and  I  be- 
lieve I  said  that  there  could  not  be  such  haste 
to  tell  me  news  that  could  never  have  come 
too  late,  I  lay  in  bed  till  twelve,  in  hopes  of 
composing  my  spirits ;  but  not  finding  myself 
better  I  got  up,  and  passed  a  melancholy  day. 
.  .  .  Went  to  bed  at  twelve  o'clock,  but 
changed  my  bedchamber,  not  being  able  to 
bear  the  room  where  I  had  received  the  news 
of  my  mother's  death.  .  .  .  Sunday^  April  i^ 
Got  up  before  nine,  that  my  maid  might  have 
time  to  go  to  Lord  Montague's,  where  the 
service  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was 
said ;  for  I  like  that  people  should  be  serious 
in  their  religion,  whatever  persuasion  they  are 
of.  Read  iu  the  Bible  and  the  service  o£  the 
day.  The  clergyman  came  to  give  me  the 
Sacrament.  I  wished  to  see  Lady  Straifford, 
but  feel  a  dislike  to  the  going  out  even  to  her 
before  my  poor  mother  is  buried.  She  is  fox^ 
ever  in  my  thoughts.  At  twelve  o'clock  I 
went  to  bed,  but  could  not  sleep  for  any  time 
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together,  though  I  think  I  was  not  quite  so 
cold  as  I  was  the  last  two  nights. 

This  entry  is  dated  the  X9th  of  April,  so 
clearly  the  snow  and  the  hard  frost  that 
'  Ladv  Mary  records,  and  which  proved  so 
fatal  to  poor  Duchess  Jenny,  must  have 
occurred  at  a  time  which  the  modern  cal* 
endar  places  in  the  month  of  May,  and 
from  this  it  appears  that  late  and  bad 
springs  are  not  new  trials  either  in  the 
history  of  English  gardens  or  of  English 
sick-rooms. 

As  Lady  Mary  is  suspected  of  having 
set  her  mind  on  marrying  a  royal  duke,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  the  marriage  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  and  the  public 
avowal  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  mar- 
riage to  a  subject  were  felt  by  her  as  per- 
sonal injuries  and  mortifications.  This  is 
how  she  alludes  to  the  latter  event :  -^ 

Sunday,  Ncvemher  o,  1766.  By  the  timv  I 
had  breakfasted  and  dressed  for  Court  it 
was  time  to  ^o  to  chapel.  I  found  Lady  Fran- 
cis Tilson  m  the  closet.  She  gave  me  an 
account  of  the  fine  presents  the  King  of  Den- 
mark had  ^ven  her  sister  —  a  small  pocket- 
book  set  with  diamonds,  and  within  it  a  note 
for  1,000/.  The  Queen  was  to  be  married 
last  Wednesday.  Lady  Bridget  Lane  sat  over 
against  me.  When  the  dukes  came  into  the 
King's  closet  she  bent  forward  and  said  to 
me:  "Married!"  meaning  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  who  I  think  must  have  heard  her. 
I  replied  very  softly,  "Married?"  ** I  as- 
sure you  it  is  true.'*  Thinking  it  was  not  a 
proper  subject  so  near  the  King,  I  made  no 
answer.  The  Queen  was  not  at  the  chapel, 
but  came  to  the  drawing-room,  which  was  ex- 
tremely full.  I  never  got  farther  than  just  of 
the  inside  of  the  door,  and  had  for  my  com- 
panions Lord  Chatham,  my  Lord  Chancellor 
Camden,  and  two  bishops  —  no  bad  support- 
ers, you'll  allow. 

But  the  history  of  Lady  Marv*s  ad- 
ventures would  be  incomplete  unless  we 
were  to  give  an  account  of  her  foreign 
tours,  and  of  her  friendship  with  the  Em- 
press Queen  Maria  Theresa,  the  leading 
power  of  Europe,  and  who  from  having 
been  Lady  Mary's  friend  became,  so  Lady 
Mary  flattered  herself,  her  enemy.  En- 
gland, after  the  monstrous  acts  committed 
by  their  royal  highnesses  of  Cumberland 
and  Gloucester,  and  not  committed  by 
Edward,  Duke  of  York,  Lady  Mary  felt 
constrained  to  leave.  It  was  not  the  first 
time  that  she  had  made  excursions  into 
Germany  to  visit  sundry  royal  and  se- 
rene highnesses.  She  had  even  once 
pushed  as  far  as  Berlin,  with  the  hope  of 
interviewing  Frederick  the  Great,  but 
after  a  week  at  Potsdam  she  had  to  beat  a 
retreat,  and  comfort  her  own  vanity  that 
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there  was  something  in  the  king's  obsti- 
nate seclusion  which  was  equivalent  to  a 
favorable  reception.  At  Vienna  she  was 
fated  to  be  both  more  fortunate  and  more 
unfortunate.  We  resume  Lady  Louisa 
Stuart *s  narrative. 

Our  ambassadors  at  foreign  courts  had  not 
yet  learned  to  dread   invasions  from   their 
countrywomen;  travelling  boys  and  tutors  did 
frequently  |;ive  them  a  deal  of  trouble,  but 
English  ladies  did  not  at  that  time  go  swarm- 
ing all  over  Europe.    The  Empress  Queen 
received  and  treated  Lady  Mary  with  all  her 
habitual  graciousness ;  Joseph,  ever  a  most 
agreeaMe  man  in  society,  was  well-bred  and 
courteous   to    Sir    Robert    Keith   Murray's 
friend;  Prince  Kaunitz,  the  Prime  Minister, 
followed  his  example;  Count  Seilerefi,  who 
had   been    ambassador    in     England,    wel- 
comed   her    as    an    old    acquaintance;    the 
Thuns,  the  Lichtensteins,  and  the  Esterhazys 
invited  her  to  superb  entertainments,  and,  on 
the  whole.  I  suppose  the  months  she  passed 
among  them  were  the   happiest  in  her  life. 
When  about  to  go  away  she  had  a  private 
audience  of  the  Empress,  who,  with  many 
flattering  expressions  of  regret  for  her  depar- 
ture, desired  she  would  accept  a  fine  medallion 
set  in  jewels  and  wear  it  for  her  sake.    All 
this  was  as  so  much  sunshine  beaming  on  Lady 
Mary's  mind.     In  extraordinary  good  humor, 
breathing  nothing  but  admiration  for  the  per- 
fect beings  she  had  left,  she  came  home  to 
relate  }asx prospiritis.  ...  It  was  unfortunate 
that  Lady  Mary  paid  a  second  visit  to  a  city 
and  a  court  where  she  had  been  so  well  re- 
ceived the  first  time.     Feeling  herself,  so  to 
speak,  at  home,  she  acted  as  she  was  wont  to 
act  at  home  —  took  part  in  some  feud  against 
a  Court  lady,  and  was  surprised  when  the 
Empress  thought  she  had  no  ousiness  to  come 
and  stir  up  dissensions  at  the  Court. 

It  is  certain  that  Lady  Mary's  friends 
were  more  amused  than  concerned,  or 
even  surprised,  at  the  rupture  that  fol- 
lowed.   Lady  Louisa  Stuart  says :  — 

No  more  audiences  or  medallions  were  to 
be  obtained.  The  sovereign's  frown  had  its 
accustomed  effect  on  the  courtiers,  and  there 
was  no  doing  there  what  might  so  readily  be 
done  in  England  if  the  King  bad  spit  in  your 
face  (or,  for  that  matter  you  in  his)  —  no 
leaguing  vourself  with  the  friends  of  freedom 
and  hoTaing  your  head  higher  than  ever. 
Lady  Mary  left  the  territories  of  her  enemy  in 
complete,  thorough,  perfect  dudgeon,  and 
with  only  one  consolation — as  perfect  a  con- 
viction that  Maria  Theresa,  Empress  of  Ger- 
many, Queen  of  Hungary,  the  leading  power 
of  Europe,  was  her  enemy;  hers^^^  I  re- 
member hearing  it  suggested  that  some  ru- 
mors respecting  the  deceased  Duke  of  York 
might  have  reached  the  Empress's  ears,  and, 
as  she  was  much  surprised  at  Lady  Mary's 
unlooked-for  appearance  a  second  time,  might 
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have  led  her  to  suspect  the  wandering  heroine 
of  evil  designs  upon  the  heart  and  hand  of 
Joseph.-    This  I  utterly  disbelieve. 

Once  started  in  this  vein  of  quarrels. 
Lady  Mary  met  or  made  them  wherever 
she  went.  As  Horace  Walpole  said  of  her, 
"she  had  a  hundred  distresses,  and  was 
like  Don  Quixote,  who  went  in  search  of 
adventures,  and  when  he  found  none  im- 
agined them.'*    She  went  to  Paris. 

Imagine  [says  Lady  Louisa  Stuart]  a  tall, 
elderly  English  noblewoman,  full  fraught 
with  all  the  forms,  etiquettes,  decorums,  and 
nice  observances  which  old  women  value  and 
recommend,  wearing  a  flat  hoop,  long  ruffles, 
and  a  sweeping  train,  holding  herself  very  up- 
right, speaking  very  bad  French,  aud,  to 
crown  all,  abusmg  the  Queen's  mother  without 
mercy.  I  say,  imagine  such  a  wight  arriving 
amid  the  revelry  then  reigning  at  Versailles, 
and  judge  whether  the  giddy  crew  and  their 
leader  were  likely  to  receive  her  with  open 
arms. 

But  worse  than  this  was  yet  to  come. 
It  will  hardly  be  believed  that  Lady  Mary 
gave  a  finishing  stroke  to  her  absurdities 
by  contriving  to  put,  as  Horace  Walpole 
expressed  it,  a  very  good  quarrel  on  foot 
between  the  Princess  Amelia  and  herself. 
The  royal  lady  and  the  capricious  traveller 
had  seen  a  great  deal  of  eachother  through 
life.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  kindness 
—  nay,  the  forbearance  —  always  shown 
by  the  superior  for  the  faults,  foibles,  and 
eccentricities  of  her  friend ;  but  when 
Lady  Mary  became  impertinent,  and 
when,  instead  of  apologizing  and  making 
it  up,  as  the  king's  daughter  gave  her  the 
ready  opportunity  of  doing,  she  went  into 
heroics,  then  the  princess  drew  herself  up, 
ordered  the  carriage  of  her  ill-tempered 
visitor,  dismissed  her  with  a  bow,  and 
never  saw  her  again.  The  Princess 
Amelia  survived  this  rupture  two  years, 
dying  in  her  house  in  Harley  Street,  very 
much  regretted  by  her  friends.  She  never 
was  a  favorite  with  her  nephew  George 
III.,  yet  it  is  only  justice  to  her  memory 
to  say  that  in  the  dull  and  coarse  atmo- 
sphere in  which  she  had  been  brought  up 
she  shone  like  a  sunbeam  in  a  cloudy  day. 
She  bad  the  misfortune  to  be  born  at  a 
lime  when  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, declared  that** in  her  woful  ex- 
perience most  princes,  thanks  to  flattery 
and  want  of  intelligence,  were  alike." 
Princess  Amelia,  however,  was  not  quite 
alike,  and  under  better  circumstances  she 
would  certainly  have  been  a  commendable 
and  a  successful  woman.  The  court  of 
her  day  was  very  far  from  being  that 
compendium  of  virtues  and  accomplish- 


ments which  it  became  in  our  Victorian 
era,  and  the  education  of  royal  ladies  was 
then  as  defective  as  their  lives  were  nar- 
row, but  this  princess  earned  the  affection 
of  all  who  experienced  her  goodness  of 
heart.  It  required,  then,  a  caprice  of 
temper  that  bordered  on  insanity  for  Lady 
Mary  Coke  to  trespass  as  she  did  on  so 
much  indulgence.  Possibly  this  untamed 
shrew  regretted  the  quarrel  when  it  was 
all  too  late,  but  it  did  not  teach  her  any 
lessons  of  prudence  or  amiability.  In 
truth.  Lady  Mary  Coke  proved  herself 
such  an  astonishing  woman,  that  no  one 
was  surprised  when  she  brought  about  a 
rupture  between  herself  and  Horace  Wal- 
pole. He  often  laughed  at  her,  but  he 
liked  her,  called  her  **a  dainty  widow," 
and,  had  she  been  amenable  to  reason, 
would  have  kept  up  with  her  one  of  those 
intimacies  with  a  woman  so  common  in 
French  manners,  and  so  necessary  for 
Walpole's  happiness.  He  had  been,  as 
Madame  du  DefiEand  told  him,  the  best 
company  in  the  world,  the  sovereign  of 
the  kingdom  of  taste  at  a  time  when  a 
vulgar  court  had  rendered  letters  unfash- 
ionable. He  possessed  this  real  or  imag- 
inary importance,  that  of  a  man  of  letters 
and  fashion  about  town,  and  Lady  Mary 
had  also  an  imaginary  importance,  that  of 
a  dashing  woman  of  quality  with  relations 
as  important  as  herself.  Yet  a  quarrel 
between  two  such  persons  was  not  quite 
unlikely.  On  the  one  hand  he  grew  more 
valetudinarian,  and  she  grew  more  contra- 
dictory and  impertinent,  and  it  is  per- 
haps true  that  as  people  get  on  in  life 
ill-humor  waxes  larger  and  wants  more 
elbow-room.  In  one  respect  these  friends, 
both  so  well  adapted  originally  for  bus- 
tling in  the  great  world,  were  unequally 
matched.  The  reputation  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole would  endure  through  centuries  that 
were  to  come.  He  would  live  as  the 
keenest  delineator  of  manners,  characters, 
and  events,  while  a  woman  has  but  one 
real  reign  —  that  of  her  beauty.  Now 
Lady  Mary  was  old,  and  if  she  did  not 
love  her  follies  less  she  ought  at  least  to 
have  learned  by  sad  experience  that 

Beauty  must  decav ; 
Curled  or  uncurled,  that  locks  will  turn  to 

grey; 
Since,  painted  or  not  painted,  all  shall  fade, 
And  she  who  scorns  a  man  must  die  a  maid. 
What,  then,  remains  but  well  our  power  to 

use. 
And  keep  good  humor  still  whatever  we  lose  ? 

That  was  precisely  what  Lady  Mary 
never  did.  She  scolded  and  caballed,  and 
produced  a  good  deal  of  ill  blood  and 
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a  great  deal  of  laughter  at  her  expense. 
Lady  Louisa  Stuart  wrote,  in  1803,  "  Lady 
Mary  Coke  called  on  me  yesterday ;  she 
is  very  thin.  I  felt  sorry  for  a  person 
who  had  outlived  the  last  of  her  youthful 
friends.  I  fancy  it  is  a  great  chance 
whether  you  ever  behold  her  again.  Her 
existence  is  certainly  not  a  happy  one/' 
At  the  time  of  her  death  Lady  Mary  was 
the  owner  of  a  house  in  Mount  Street, 
but  she  actually  died  in  a  villa  at  Chis- 
wick,  which  Lord  Gower  described  as 
presenting  a  dull  and  trisie  appearance. 
She  passed  away  in  the  autumn  of  181 1. 

In  the  society  where  she  long  shone, 
and  which  she  had  convulsed  with  her 
''hundred  distresses/*  she  had  become  an 
extinct  volcano.  Of  that  society  much 
harm  has  been  said ;  its  apes  and  pea- 
cocks have  been  reviled,  but  they  can 
retort  that  their  loves,  hates,  and  pastimes 
are  unforgotten  still.  There  \%  no  doubt 
that  its  beauties  and  its  dandies  were 
highly  artificial,  and  that  the  men  of  fash- 
ion who  set  themselves  above  all  human 
emotions  were  absurd  enough.  To  be 
correct  in  attitude  and  step  was  the  thing 
principally  demanded  of  those  who  entered 
the  narrow  precincts  of  good  society ;  but, 
since  plain  sense  cannot  govern,  it  is  for- 
tunate when  at  least  good  taste  is  regnant. 
That  age  was  less  exacting  than  is  our 
own ;  but  it  was  more  sincere  in  this  re- 
spect, that  it  had  not  agreed  to  censure 
that  which  all  agreed  to  do.  Nor  were  the 
men  and  women  all  bad,  though  play  was 
high  and  though  the  conversation  was 
often  both  deislical  and  dissipated  where 
'*  round  our  coaches  crowd  the  white- 
gloved  beaux,"  and  though  of  the  belles  it 
might  truly  be  averred  that 

With  varying  vanities  from  every  part 
They  shift  the  moving  toy-shop  of  their  heart. 

These  impeachments  cannot  be  denied, 
but  neither  can  it  be  denied  that  the  circle 
of  Strawberry  Hill  was  a  milestone  in  the 
social  history  of  England. 


From  Macmillan's  Masaiine. 
THE   SHAM   FIGHT  AT  RUDDIFORD. 

I. 

Evidently  something  unusual  was  to- 
ward in  Ruddiford.  In  the  early  evening 
a  portent  had  appeared,  in  the  shape  of  a 
man  with  a  bugle. 

This  bugler  stationed  himself  at  one  end 
of  the  long  street  which  contained  nearly 
the   whole  town,  and  blew  a  blast  that 


made  the  ears  of  every  one  in  the  place  to 
tingle  again.  He  was  a  stout  man,  this 
bugler,  in  scarlet  uniform,  and  must  have 
been  proud  of  his  vocation,  or  he  would 
scarcely  have  considered  it  necessary  to 
blow  again,  even  louder  than  before,  after 
he  had  moved  on  barely  a  hundred  yards. 
It  really  seemed  wrong  of  him  to  disturb 
the  still  June  air  in  this  fashion,  and  the 
startled  swallows  skimming  to  and  fro 
quickened  their  flight,  not  knowing  what 
to  make  of  it.  But  he  did  not  notice 
this,  and  went  on  raising  the  clamorous 
call  again  and  again,  as  he  made  his  way 
slowly  down  the  street.  The  little  boys 
flocked  round  him  like  flies,  and  followed 
his  steps  with  pattering  feet;  and  when- 
ever he  stopped  they  gathered  apart  in  an 
anxious  group,  and  watched  the  bugle  go 
to  his  lips  with  such  intensity  of  interest 
that  every  little  brow  was  rumpled  and 
every  little  mouth  pu£Eed  out  in  sympathy. 

At  last  the  bugler  reached  the  further 
end  of  the  street,  and  was  heard  no  more. 
But  his  passing  had  completely  broken  up 
the  placid  calm  which  had  brooded  over 
the  town  all  day.  The  long  street  burst 
at  once  into  fitful  activity,  and  everywhere 
clean-aproned  men  and  boys  were  popping 
in  and  out  of  the  shops,  with  thump  and 
clatter,  putting  up  the  heavy  wooden  shut- 
ters. Then  the  men  and  boys  disappeared, 
and  for  a  space  the  glowing  sun,  saunter- 
ing along  the  western  horizon  as  his  fash- 
ion is  in  June,  glanced  the  whole  length 
of  the  desolate  street  without  being  able 
to  .strike  a  single  shadow. 

But  the  desolation  was  onlv  momen- 
tary, the  stillness  that  of  a  pot  just  before 
it  comes  a-boil.  Extraordinary  figures 
suddenly  appeared  in  every  quarter  —  fig- 
ures in  military  attire  and  yet  most  ludi- 
crously unmilitary  in  aspect;  and  every 
such  figure  was  the  centre  of  a  cluster. 
All  down  the  street  the  scarlet  coats  blazed 
in  the  sun,  and  they  and  their  sober  satel- 
lites flowed  steadily  in  one  direction. 

Finally  they  became  concentrated  in  an 
open  space  under  the  shadow  of  the  old 
church  tower,  and  there,  jostled  by  a 
crowd  of  onlookers,  they  arranged  them- 
selves in  two  uneven  ranks,  and  stood 
forth  the  X.  Company  of  the  Fifth  Corn- 
shire  Rifle  Volunteers. 

They  were  as  jovial  and  good-natured  a 
set  of  men,  these  volunteers,  and  as  un- 
disciplined, as  you  could  have  picked  up 
anywhere.  They  were  just  a  pack  of 
lads  brimful  of  fun  and  mischief,  even 
thouo;h  some  of  them  were  mature  in  years. 
Healthy  eyes  twinkled  out  as  merrily  from 
above  bushy,  grizzled  beards  as  from  over 
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the  smoothest  chin,  and  there  was  not  a 
sad  heart  io  the  lot.  They  were  all  frieDds 
and  neighbors  —  not  more  than  three  score 
of  them  altogether  unless  you  counted  the 
band  — and  were  animated  by  a  single 
desire,  which  was,  to  have  as  jolly  a  time 
of  it  as  possible. 

The  band  itself  formed  a  separate  clus- 
ter in  which  the  musicians  stood,  hugging 
their  ponderous  instruments  as  though 
they  loved  them.  Since  every  true  Rud- 
difordian  takes  a  healthy  delight  in  noise, 
this  band  was  extremely  popular,  and  was 
disproportionately  strong.  It  numbered 
five-and'twenty  pairs  of  vigorous  lungs, 
beside  the  drummer,  and  would  have  been 
stilljarger  if  the  men  could  have  had  their 
choice.  It  was  quite  a  local  institution, 
and  did  duty  at  every  club  feast  and  agri- 
cultural show  for  miles  around. 

The  captain  of  this  array  was  the  great 

fentleman  who  owned  the  big  brewery 
ehind  the  church.  Full  of  importance 
he  strutted  to  and  fro  in  front  of  his  men 
whenever  the  crowd  would  let  him,  but 
found  the  labor  of  sustaining,  among  his 
other  military  embellishments,  a  large  eye- 
glass under  his  left  eyebrow  too  severe  to 
allow  him  much  time  for  anything  else. 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  could  see 
anything  through  it,  and  his  men,  having 
discovered  this,  made  fun  of  him  to  his 
face.  He  was  indeed  bv  no  means  popu- 
lar with  them,  though  of  course  quite  un- 
conscious of  the  fact  His  lieutenant,  the 
young  miller,  was  on  the  other  hand  a 
general  favorite ;  but  then  he  was  hail- 
tellow-well-met  with  every  member  of  the 
corps,  and  they  called  him  by  his  Christian 
name  and  exchanged  "chaft "  with  him  as 
he  moved  about  among  them.  As  for  the 
drill-sergeant,  he  was  an  easy-going  Irish- 
man, and  had  given  up  all  hope  of  the 
Fifth  Cornshire  long  ago. 

From  the  general  enthusiasm  it  was 
evident  that  this  muster  was  no  ordinary 
afiEair,  no  mere  drilling  practice  such  as 
the  Ruddifordian  volunteers  loved  to  shirk, 
wherein  after  no  end  of  tedious  marching 
and  counter-marching  their  rifles  were 
brought  to  the  **  present  '*  with  empty  bar- 
rels, and  nothing  louder  than  a  tantalizing 
click  followed  the  word  "Fire."  No! 
This  time  it  was  cartridge  they  were  to 
have,  and  plenty  of  it;  and  the  business 
on  hand  was  a  real  sham-fight,  such  as 
only  happened  once  in  a  time,  and,  when 
it  did,  was  reckoned  by  every  one  in  Rud- 
diford  as  good  as  any  circus.  No  wonder 
therefore  that  every  one  was  elated. 

First  the  men  were  to  march  the  whole 
length  of  the  town,  a  very  gratifying  ar- 


rangement both  for  themselves  and  their 
families,  and  then  out  into  the  country  for 
two  miles  until  they  came  to  the  wide 
pasture  half-way  between  Ruddiford  and 
Ditchfallow,  where  the  Ditchf allow  corps 
would  meet  them  and  they  would  proceed 
to  annihilate  each  other  with  blank  car* 
tridge. 

Their  exuberant  spirits  at  this  prospect 
revealed  itself  even  on  the  roll-call  and  the 
facetious  ones  responded  to  their  names 
with  "Here!"  "There!"  "Yonder!" 
"  Gone  to  bed  ! "  and  such-like  witticisms, 
given  it  is  true,  in  a  tone  intended  to  reach 
only  to  the  ears  of  their  comrades.  Then 
some  preliminary  evolutions  were  at 
tempted,  but  the  press  of  spectators 
brought  all  to  confusion.  So  the  signal 
was  ff\ven  for  which  the  band  had  &en 
impatiently  waiting.  Tkud — tAud —  tAud 
went  the  drum,  and  then,  with  a  sudden 
blare  that  astonished  even  the  cows  and 
set  the  horses  galloping  wildly  in  every 
field  for  miles  around,  the  band  struck  up. 
Off  went  the  musicians  down  the  long 
Main  Street,  and  the  rest  of  the  corps 
muddled  itself  somehow  or  other  into 
fours  and  followed. 

n. 

In  its  idle  moments  Ruddiford  fre- 
quently speculated  upon  the  past  history 
of  one  of  its  inhabitants.  This  was  natu- 
ral, because  he  was  the  only  man  in  the 
town  whose  career  had  not  been  watched 
from  the  beginning.  He  bad  not  started 
at  the  beginning  like  the  rest,  —  he  had 
come  to  them  with  his  career  accom- 
plished. It  was  always  reported  in  Rud- 
diford that  Mr.  Cay  ton  had  come  to  live 
there  because  of  the  healthiness  of  the  air 
and  the  cheerfulness  of  the  company ;  but 
the  clever  ones,  whose  eyes  saw  deeper 
into  the  millstone,  whispered  mysteriously 
that  it  suited  a  certain  noble  family  very 
well  to  bury  alive  its  stricken  member  in 
this  quiet,  out-of-the-way  place.  Perhaps 
it  did, — anyhow  the  poor,  weary-faced, 
wandering-eyed  invalid  had  driftea  hither 
with  his  solitary  attendant  some  years 
before,  and  was  here  still.  The  attendant, 
a  morose,  coarse-featured  man,  was  by  no 
means  easy  to  approach,  and  though  in  the 
early  days  of  his  arrival  Ruddiford  bad 
pliea  him  with  its  wonted  liquorish  hospi- 
tality on  every  available  occasion,  be  re- 
mained obdurate  and  uncommunicative. 
This  made  Ruddiford  look  upon  him  as 
something  of  a  swindler,  and  it  thereafter 
held  aloof  from  him. 

Mr.  Cay  ton  and  his  servant  lodged  in  a 
pleasant  house  standing  back  from  the 
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road  in  one  of  the  side  lanes  of  the  town, 
and  there  almost  any  day  when  it  was  fine, 
the  tall,  thin,  melancholy  figure  of  the  for- 
mer might  be  seen  straying  aimlessly 
backwards  and  forwards  along  the  garden 
paths,  and  generally  the  square-set,  short- 
necked  form  of  the  latter  was  not  far 
behind.  Gradually  the  calm  and  fresh- 
ness of  the  country  had  called  back  in 
some  degree  the  bodily  powers  of  the  in- 
valid, but  you  had  but  to  look  into  his 
restless  grey  eyes  to  see  that  something 
had  gone  which  was  past  recall. 

When  Ruddiford  had  had  time  to  get 
thoroughly  accustomed  to  these  figures 
and  to  regard  them  as  really  belonging  to 
itself,  it  became  quite  proud  of  them  and 
made  them  one  of  the  stock  subjects  for 
discussion  during  the  long  winter  even- 
ings in  the  snug  bar  of  the  George.  If  a 
Ditchfallovian  was  present  he  was  often 
twitted  on  the  absence  of  any  such  attrac- 
tion in  his  own  town.  Even  the  little 
boys  were  interested;  as  they  went  to 
school  they  used  often  to  press  their  little 
noses  between  the  palings  and  watch  the 
silent  figure  for  a  time,  and  then  shout  out 
"  Au'd  Softie  "  and  run  away  as  fast  as 
their  legs  would  carry  them,  boasting  all 
day  after  of  their  boldness. 

The  years  passed,  and  still  the  tall  form 
moved  aimlessly  along  the  garden  paths, 
tapping  the  flowers  occasionally  with  his 
light  cane.  Time  had  been  for  him,  — 
but  was  no  more.  He  was  there  as  usual, 
on  this  very  June  ni^ht,  when  not  a  soul 
in  Ruddiford  but  had  hurried  away  either 
to  watch  the  volunteers  or  to  join  them  — 
he  alone  unconscious  and  undisturbed. 

But  hark  !  what  march  is  that  they  are 


playing?    Surely 


Mr.  Cay  ton    has 


lifted  his  head  and  is  listening  attentively. 
As  he  listens  faint  gleams  of  expression 
play  across  the  blankness  of  his  counte- 
nance. He  leans  forward  for  a  moment, 
and  then  moves  slowly  and  deliberately 
towards  the  gate.  Reaching  it,  he  looks 
furtively  around  him,  but  for  once  the 
watchful  eyes  he  dreads  are  not  upon  him. 
He  opens  the  gate,  and  steps  boldly  into 
a  world  un visited  for  years. 

III. 

People  came  from  far  enough  to  Rud- 
diford for  its  trout-fishing,  and  whenever 
they  came  they  always  put  up  at  the 
George.  The  wonderful  reputation  which 
the  house  had  gained  was  another  stock 
subject  with  the  topers  in  the  bar.  The 
windows  of  the  coffee-room  looked  out  on 
Main   Street,  and  an  elderly  gentleman, 


who  had  been  fishing  all  day,  was  sitting 
at  the  table  there  busy  with  a  substantial 
meal,  when  the  uproar  began  at  the  end  of 
the  street. 

He  stopped  eating  to  ask  the  waiter 
"  what  the  deuce  was  the  matter."  **  It's 
our  Rifles,  sir,"  said  the  waiter.  '•  There's 
going  to  be  a  sham  fight  to-night,  sir,  and 
a  good  deal  of  shooting,  and,  if  you  please, 
if  there's  nothing  else  you  think  you'll 
want  I  should  very  much  like  to  go,  sir ; " 
and  then,  as  if  afraid  of  a  possible  veto,  be 
rushed  up-stairs  forthwith  to  change  his 
coat,  reappearing  a  moment  later,  ludi- 
crously altered  in  appearance.  "  Sure 
there's  nothing  you'll  want,  sir  very 

fine  band,  sir,"  and  then  he  vanished  for 
good. 

Evidently  the  gentleman  did  not  relish 
this  disturbance ;  his  eyes  dilated  and  he 
snorted  a  little  as  he  got  up,  and  strode  to 
the  window.  In  doing  so  he  betrayed  his 
military  training.  He  was  in  facta  retired 
ofiicer  of  the  Regulars,  and  the  scorn  de- 
picted on  his  face  as  he  watched  the  pro- 
cession pass  the  window  was  terrible  to 
behold.  **  Fools  1  asses !  idiots  !  "  he 
..snorted.  '*  Wasting  good  time  and  good 
money  in  child's  play  1  Not  the  making 
of  a  soldier  among  'em  I  Bah  I  "  and  he 
banged  down  the  window  to  shut  out  the 
noise,  and  drank  three  glasses  of  wine  in 
rapid  succession  to  soothe  his  rufiied  feel- 
ings. 

No  one  could  deny  it;  it  was  a  trying 
sight.  Such  a  crew !  First  the  band 
puffing  out  blasts  of  sound  like  the  spasms 
of  a  locomotive,  preceded  and  surrounded 
by  their  friends  and  admirers;  and  the 
drummer  who  wielded  the  drumstick  with 
one  hand  and  the  cymbals  with  the  other, 
and  could  scarcely  get  elbow-room  for  the 
children  on  either  side  of  him.  Then 
the  company,  all  at  sixes  and  sevens,  with 
their  rifles  sloped  at  all  angles,  bumping 
and  jostling  each  other  as  they  turned 
about  to  shout  their  greetings  to  friends 
on  the  sidewalks.  Gaily  they  alt  stamped 
along,  careless  of  orders.  The  little  boys 
dared  each  other  to  rush  across  the  ranks, 
and  the  men  good-naturedly  gave  way  to 
let  them  do  so.  Relations  and  families, 
"by  tens  and  dozens"  like  the  Hamelin 
rats,  hastened  along  beside  them  and  kept 
up  a  running  fire  of  conversation  and 
comment.  "  Hi  I  there's  me  bruther 
Bill  1 "  yelled  one  urchin.  **  Tom  I  let  me 
see  d'  buckle  a  rubbed  bright  for  tha," 
cried  another.  "John,  le-ak  at  thee 
bairns  1"  sang  out  a  stout  matron  in  the 
midst  of  a  circle.  In  vain  the  little  lieu- 
tenant pleaded,  and  expostulated,  —  they 
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only  laughed  and  told  him  to  take  it  easy 
—  they  were  ail  right. 

At  last  even  the  captaiD  began  to  forget 
his  eye-glass  and  to  feel  that  he  was  not 
getting  quite  so  much  credit  from  the  dis- 
play as  he*  ought,  and  as  the  bare  suspi- 
cion of  such  a  thing  disturbed  him,  he 
determined  to  turn  up  out  of  Main  Street 
and  into  the  country  lanes  at  once.  **  Left- 
wheel,"  he  shouted  ;  but  not  they  I  They 
always  had  gone  the  length  of  Main 
Street,  and  were  not  going  to  be  balked  in 
that  way.  "  Left-wheel  1 "  reiterated  the 
little  lieutenant.  "  Oh,  I  say,  there,  do 
left-wheel ;  down  Cowpasture  Lane,  you 
know  1 "  They  professed  not  to  hear  and 
went  rollicking  forward. 

But  the  worst  was  to  come  I  Suddenly 
amid  all  this  tumult  a  well-known  figure 
was  seen  hastening  down  the  lane  directly 
towards  them,  and  in  a  moment  Mr.  Cay- 
ton  had  pushed  his  way  through  the 
throng,  and  ranged  alongside  the  march- 
ing column,  falling  easily  into  step  as  he 
did  so  and  bringing  his  cane  to  his  shoul- 
der as  though  it  were  a  sabre. 

His  appearance  in  this  fashion  caused 
roars  of  laughter.  The  little  boys  jumped 
with  delight:  **Le-ak  at  Au^d  Softie  play- 
ing soulger  I  Hi,  Softie,  ready  1  Present  I 
Fire  I "  But  he  was  oblivious  and  looked 
straight  ahead,  his  thin  face  glowing  with 
awakened  life.  Of  course  he  became  the 
centre  of  attraction;  every  man  in  the 
company  wanted  to  see  him,  and  in  their 
effort  destroyed  the  last  semblance  of 
rank.  The  musicians  wondered  what  was 
happening  behind  and  must  needs  turn 
about  sharply  to  find  out ;  and  thus  the 
trombone  clashed  up  suddenly  against  the 
bassoon,  and  the  bassoon-man*s  brass  was 
thrown  from  his  lips  in  the  middle  of  a 
note,  while  the  trombone-player  had  three 
or  four  inches  of  his  mouth-piece  jammed 
into  his  mouth  to  the  imminent  danger  of 
his  teeth,  a  little  incident  which  was  fairly 
too  much  for  the  rest  of  the  players. 
Their  effort  to  smother  their  laughter  only 
brought  forth  the  drollest  sounds  from 
their  instruments,  and  increased  the  gen- 
eral hilarity.  Their  leader  held  out  long- 
est, but  had  to  give  in  after  a  most 
wonderful  squeaky  quaver  from  his  cor- 
net, and  then  the  whole  burden  of  the  day 
fell  upon  the  drum.  Happily  the  drummer 
was  a  tower  of  strength,  and  proud  of  his 
advantage  thumped  away  steadily,  all  the 
time  laughing  louder  than  any  of  them. 

The  captain  bit  his  lips  and  dropped 
his  eye-glass,  but  dared  do  nothing  for 
fear  of  making  himself  look  ridiculous. 
The  little   lieutenant,  however,  ran  for- 


ward and  touched  the  new  recruit  on  the 
arm.  ••  Mr.  Cayton,"  he  said  gently,  **  will 
you  please  walk  on  the  path  ? '*  But  Mr. 
Cayton  neither  saw  nor  heard  him ;  he  saw 
only  something  that  had  happened  long 
ago,  and  marched  along  with  head  erect 
in  an  ecstasy,  while  the  young  officer  fell 
back  abashed  and  discomfited. 

So  on  they  went,  and  gradually  the 
laughter  died  away,  and  the  band  took  up 
its  strain  again,  and  somehow  the  corps 
began  to  feel  that  after  all  the  joke  was 
going  against  them.  They  glanced  un- 
easily at  the  bearing  of  their  strange 
comrade,  and  were  not  satisfied  with  them- 
selves. The  man  who  stood  next  him 
grew  bashful  and  self-conscious  under 
the  scrutiny  his  neighbor  attracted,  and 
doubted  whether  a  comparison  between 
them  would  be  favorable  to  himself.  So 
he  straightened  himself  and  held  up  his 
head  in  a  desperate  eflort  to  look  uncon- 
cerned. His  example  infected  his  right- 
hand  neighbor,  who  in  turn  had  to  abandon 
his  slouching,  and,  through  him,  the  whole 
rank.  The  next  rank  noticed  this,  and  was 
forced  in  self-defence  to  mend  its  own  atti- 
tude ;  and  so  with  the  next,  and  next. 
Thus  not  many  minutes  had  passed  be- 
fore the  aspect  of  the  whole  column  was 
changed. 

It  emerged  from  the  further  end  of  the 
street  so  altered  in  every  way  that  it 
might  reasonably  have  had  doubts  as  to 
its  own  identity. 

IV. 

Though  the  field  on  which  the  sham- 
fight  was  to  be  held  was  spacious,  and  had 
much  to  recommend  it,  there  were  certain 
drawbacks.  The  turf  was  short  and 
pleasant  to  tread,  but  the  surface  bad 
many  inequalities,  and  on  one  side  the 
ground  dipped  away  steeply  towards  a 
little  valley  wherein  ran  a  shallow  stream. 
The  steep  slopes  might  indeed  be  avoided, 
but  there  were  other  things  which  it  was 
far  more  difficult  to  avoid,  and  these  were 
the  cows.  It  was  a  famous  place  for 
cows,  and  these  cows  stuck  to  their  acres 
like  Irishmen,  and  were  just  as  difficult 
to  eject.  It  was  really  remarkable  how 
obdurate  and  unreasonable  they  became 
when  the  red-coated  detachment  arrived 
to  drive  them  out  of  the  way.  Had  these 
men  approached  in  their  e very-day  clothes, 
there  was  not  a  cow  in  the  herd  but  would 
have  gone  on  calmly  grazing,  while  they 
had  stood  round  it,  and  punched  its  ribis 
and  pulled  its  skin,  and  learnedly  discussed 
its  condition.  But  directly  the  same  man 
appeared  in  uniform  the  peace  of  every 
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aoimars  miDd  was  brokeD;  up  went  every 
tail,  and  to  and  fro  they  galloped  from 
fence  to  fence  in  a  state  of  imbecile  stu* 
pidity. 

Many  and  many  a  time  just  when  the 
squads  had  been  carefully  and  laboriously 
prepared  for  cavalry,  the  formation  had 
been  broken  all  no  pieces  in  a  moment 
by  the  stampeding  of  a  fractious  brute  of 
a  cow.  This  was  one  of  the  chief  horrors 
of  war  at  Ruddiford.  The  irrepressibility 
of  the  small  boys  who  persisted  in  getting 
in  front  of  the  firing  line  and  feigning  to 
be  shot  was  another. 

A  policeman  guarded  the  gate  of  this 
field,  and,  as  the  men  of  Ruddiford 
marched  through,  he  did  his  best  with 
moderate  success,  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  the  camp-followers. 

The  Ditchf allow  corps  was  already- busy 
with  its  manoeuvres  at  the  further  end  of 
the  long  pasture,  and  the  bandsmen  of 
both  armies  were  detached  to  clear  off 
the  obnoxious  animals  from  the  interven- 
ing space,  so  as  to  leave  room  for  the 
combat. 

Meanwhile  the  men  made  their  prelim- 
inary marches  and  countermarches,  and 
arrayed  themselves  in  line  and  in  column, 
and  in  all  sorts  of  fashions,  with  such  an 
unusual  approach  to  precision  that  the 
amazed  lieutenant  could  scarcely  believe 
his  eyes.  And  the  poor  gentleman  in 
black  accompanied  them  in  ail  their  move- 
ments. The  captain  indeed  strongly  re- 
sented his  presence,  but  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  He  had  already  gone  so  far 
as  to  declare  in  pompous  tones  that  the 
public  were  not  to  be  allowed  within  the 
gates.  But  Mr.  Cay  ton  showed  no  com- 
prehension, and  the  men  only  grinned  at 
their  captain*s  evident  discomfiture. 

Then  the  real  business  of  the  evening 
began.  The  two  armies  stood  facing  each 
other  in  line  at  short  range,  and  opened 
hostilities  by  a  simultaneous  volley  that 
should  have  doomed  them  forthwith  to  the 
fate  of  the  cats  of  Kilkenny.  For  some 
minutes  volley  followed  volley  in  rapid 
succession,  till  the  Ditchfaliowmen  began, 
according  to  the  programme,  to  retire 
slowly  to  the  shelter  of  a  bank  which 
marked  the  line  of  an  old  fence.  There- 
upon the  Ruddifordians  advanced  in  skir- 
mishing order,  individually  firing  away 
the  rest  of  their  cartridges  as  fast  as  they 
could,  while  the  spectators  who  lined  the 
fences  bordering  the  road  shouted  with 
delight.  As  for  Mr.  Cay  ton  the  rattle  of 
the  rifles  had  completed  what  the  march- 
music  had  begun,  and  he  stood  forth  once 
more  a  man  among  men. 
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When  the  Ruddiford  men  had  fired 
their  last  cartridge  the  order  was  given  to 
fall  back,  and  close  ranks  preparatory  to 
the  charge.  It  was  their  invariable  cus- 
tom to  get  as  far  back  as  possible  before 
commencing  that  glorious  movement. 

The  sun  had  set,  and  the  long  twilight 
was  already  fading  as  they  drew  up  flushed 
and  excited  for  the  grand  finale.  Mr. 
Cay  ton  was  moving  restlesslv  backward 
and  forward  just  behind  the  fighting  line 
evidently  under  strong  tension. 

The  men  were  waiting  only  the  word  to 
dash  straight  forward  after  their  accus- 
tomed fashion,  and  the  mouths  of  several 
were  already  wide  open  impatient  to  give 
the  regulation  yell,  when  they  were  elec- 
trified by  a  sharp  command,  *' Shoulder 
armsl  Fours  —  left!  Slope  arms  1  Quick 

—  march  !  *'  and  Major  Cay  ton  had  re- 
sumed command.  For  a  moment  there 
was  terrible  disorder.  Half  the  men  by 
force  of  habit  and  expectancy  had  started 
off  straight  forward,  but  the  other  half, 
including  all  the  younger  members,  man- 
aged to  master  the  impulse,  and  in  one 
fashion  or  another  obeved  the  command. 
Only  a  few  of  the  nimblest  wits  grasped 
w^hence  it  had  come,  and  they  were  de- 
lighted at  the  splendid  chance  afforded  of 
bothering  their  captain. 

'*  Double ! "  again  rang  out  the  order, 
and  away  went  the  obedient  ones  without 
exactly  knowing  where.  "  Right  wheel ! " 
and  they  are  down  in  the  hollow,  quite  out 
of  sight  of  those  who  are  left  behind,  and 
doubling  merrily  along  up  the  valley.  A 
boundary  fence  lies  right  in  front  of  them, 
but  it  is  of  no  great  height,  and  they 
charge  slap  across  it  and  into  the  next 
field.  Positively  glorious  this  —  ever  so 
much  better  than  the  old-fashioned  way ! 
The  field  they  are  in  belongs  to  a  deter- 
mined enemy  of  the  force,  a  terrible  old 
curmudgeon  who  is  ever  on  the  lookout 
for  trespassers,  and  growls  if  the  towns- 
folk do  but  peep  over  his  fences.  And 
sure  enough  there  he  is  with  his  riding- 
whip  ready,  right  in  front  of  them.  He 
is  fairly  gasping  with  amazement  at  this 
horrible  violation  of  his  property  rights. 
"  What  —  what  —  what  in  the  name  of 
— — "  but  before  he  can  get  any  further 
they  have  pushed  and  jostled  him  out  of 
their  way  so  impetuously  that  he  finds 
himself  seated  on  the  sod,  gazing  blankly 
after  them.  *•  You  rascals  —  villains  — 
scoundrels  1  Assault  and  battery  —  as- 
sault and  battery!  —  battery!  Hi  —  po- 
lice 1  —  suffer  for  it  every  man-jack  of  you 

—  you  shall  —  you  shall !  Hi,  police 
police!*'    And   he  added  some  words  in 
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his  passioD,  quite  forgetttag  he  was  a 
churchwarden,  that  paioed  the  good  par- 
son deeply  when  they  were  duly  reported 
to  him  next  day. 

Splendid  I  Victory  and  exercise  glow 
in  every  cheek  and  brighten  every  eye, 
and  close  behind  them,  cheering  them  on, 
is  the  soldier  with  his  cane.  Higher  up 
the  field  they  dash  across  the  fence  again, 
and  all  at  once  see  exultantly  what  is  ex- 
pected of  them.  Though  still  hidden, 
they  are  close  to  the  enemy  now,  and  are 
preparing  a  surprise.  At  the  word  they 
close  ranks,  as  they  run  with  the  steadi- 
ness of  veterans,  and  their  tingling  ears 
are  filled  with  a  voice  which  savs,  **  Boys, 
your  work  is  in  front  of  you  ana  mind  you 
do  it  1  Charge  I  *'  The  magic  of  those 
tones  is  not  lost  then;  the  men's  faces 
grow  fierce  and  terrible  as  they  listen,  just 
as  they  always  did  in  old  times.  They 
shout  wildly  back  to  him  —  verily  there  is 
not  a  sane  man  among  them  I 

Come  out  here,  you  blind  old  critic  who 
sits  drinking  wine  at  the  George,  and  say 
what  you  think  of  these  men  now. 

The  Ditchf allow  corps  got  a  fright  that 
evening  it  never  recovered  from;  its 
members  resigned  by  wholesale  after- 
wards. They  had  been  mystified  from 
the  first,  but  stuck  faithfully  to  their  part 
of  the  programme.  They  had  just  blazed 
away  their  last  cartridge  at  the  place 
where  their  opponents  ought  to  have 
been,  when  all  at  once  a  great  shout  arose 
close  behind  them,  and  they  turned  to  see 
those  madmen  scampering  over  the  bank, 
making  straight  for  them.  For  an  instant 
they  huddled  together  with  some  vague 
idea  of  defence.  But  when  they  saw  in 
the  twilight  the  set  teeth  and  gleaming 
eyes  behind  the  oncoming  bayonets,  and 
heard  an  awful  voice  call  out,  *' Steady 
now  I  Each  of  you  pick  your  man  ana 
aim  for  the  throat  or  lower  part  of  the 
chest,''  — is  it  to  be  wondered  that  a  ter- 
rible panic  seized  them  and  that  they 
turned  and  fied  in  all  directions  ?  Some 
of  them  shouted  for  help  and  some  for  the 
police  —  at  least,  so  the  Ruddiford  men 
afterwards  declared. 

And  just  then,  in  the  moment  of  his 
triumph,  a  hard  hand  gripped  the  soldier's 
arm,  and  a  coarse  voice  said,  "  Come,  sir, 
you've  had  enough  of  this  fooling  for  one 
day  1  Just  you  come  home  with  me,  will 
you  1 "  and  cruel  eves  looked  savagely 
into  his,  and  of  a  suoden  the  glow  and  life 
went  out  of  his  face  as  when  a  fiame  is 
quenched,  and  Mr.  Cayton  sighed  a  weary, 
heart  •broken  sigh  and  suffered  himself  to 
be  led  away  like  a  little  child. 


As  for  the  fighting  men  of  Ruddiford, 
their  leader  gone  they  looked  foolishly  at 
each  other  for  a  minute  or  two  and  then 
dispersing  slunk  away  separately,  trusting 
to  reach  home  unobserved  under  cover  of 
the  dusk.  There  was  something  strange 
about  that  night  which  they  could  never 
understand.  George  Flambro. 


From  All  The  Year  Round. 
CONCERNING  INNS  AND  TAVERNS. 

The  English  inn  has  ceased  to  be  a 
social  institution.  It  has  been  supplanted 
by  the  monster  hotel,  the  gin-palace,  the 
restaurant,  the  "stores,"  so  that  its  place 
knoweth  it  no  more,  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  the  cycling  mania,  which  has 
made  our  young  men  «-and  a  good  many 
who  are  not  young  —  "  take  to  the  road  " 
—  much  to  their  physical  advantage  —  can 
efiEect  even  a  partial  resuscitation.  "  The 
old  order  changeth,  giving  place  to  new  ;  '* 
and  the  rapid  locomotion  which  is  a  ne- 
cessity of  the  present  day  has  deprived  the 
inn— the  old,  comfortable,  homely,  En- 
glish inn  —  of  its  raison-d'itre.  The  trav- 
eller no  longer  needs  a  resting-place; 
*' refreshment  for  man  and  beast  "  is  sel- 
dom wanted.  So  the  wayside  inn,  with 
its  gabled  roof,  its  rose-trellised  porch, 
and  diamond-paned  casements,  is  as 
much  a  thing  of  the  past  as  the  amber  ale 
with  which  its  rubicund  Boniface  rejoiced 
the  souls  of  his  patrons,  or  the  mellow, 
double  Glo'ster  which  enhanced  the  flavor 
of  the  ale.  In  like  manner,  the  respectable 
urban  hostelries,  the  quiet  taverns,  where 
the  principal  townsmen  ^  the  lawyer,  the 
doctor,  the  churchwarden,  the  half-pay 
officer  —  were  accustomed  to  meet  on 
stated  evenings,  and,  with  a  moderate 
glass,  wash  down  the  immemorial  game 
of  whist,  or  cribbage,  or  shovel-board; 
where  the  Odd  Buttons,  the  Corncrakes, 
the  Owls,  or  the  Easy  Slippers,  held  their 
symposia  —  these,  or  most  of  them,  have 
departed,  along  with  the  social  conditions 
under  which  they  flourished.  From  a 
picturesque  point  of  view  it  is  impossible 
not  to  regret  their  disappearance,  and  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  it  is  a  moral 
gain.  I  do  not  think  they  encouraged  io- 
temperance,  while  I  am  sure  they  pro- 
moted a  good  feeling  between  classes,  and 
a  generous,  neighborly  spirit.  And  no  one 
can  deny  their  superiority  in  all  true, 
comfortable  qualities  to  the  smirk  railway 
hotels  and  the  huge,  fashionable  caravan* 
serais  which  have  taken  their  place. 
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The  social  importance  of  the  inn  in 
days  of  old  is  proved  by  the  conspicuous 
position  it  holds  in  our  fiction  and  poetry. 
The  *•  Canterbury  Tales  "  of  Chaucer  start 
from  an  inn,  along  with  the  motley  com- 
pany of  pilgrims  tx)und  for  Saint  Thomases 
Shrine,  to  whom  the  genius  of  the  poet 
has  given  an  immortal  life.  Its  site  and 
name,  the  Talbot,  or  Tabard,  still  preserve 
the  memory  of  the  famous  inn  thus  asso- 
ciated with  our  first  great  English  poem. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  that  the  tavern  attained  to  a 
permanent  place  in  our  literature,  reflect- 
ing the  important  place  it  held  in  the  daily 
life  of  the  people* 

Shakespeare  puts  before  us  the  Eliza- 
bethan London  tavern  in  his  **  Henry  the 
Fourth,"  the  Boar*s  -Head,  at  Eastcheap, 
with  its  accommodating  hostess,  its  '*  leash 
of  drawers,"  and  its  various  classes  of 
guests  —  Prince  Hal,  Fat  Sir  John,  Ned 
Poins,  Bardolph,  and  Pistol.  He  shows 
us  also  the  small  inn  at  Rochester,  where 
the  carriers  put  up  their  horses  and  them- 
selves, and  the  highwaymen  called  to  gain 
tidings  of  any  rich  booty  which  might  be 
travelling  that  way,  such  as  a  **  franklin 
from  the  wild  o*  Kent,*'  with  three  hundred 
pounds  in  gold.  At  the  Garter,  at  Wind- 
sor, the  fat  knight  had  *'his  chamber,  his 
bouse,  his  castle,  his  standing  bed,  and 
truckle  bed,"  and  his  chamber  was 
*' painted  about  with  the  story  of  the 
Prodigal,  fresh  and  new."  To  the  ale- 
house on  a  heath,  in  the  induction  to 
"The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  come  a  lord 
from  hunting,  his  huntsmen,  and  attend- 
ants, and  a  company  of  players.  In  Beau- 
mont's and  Fletcher's  comedy  of  "The 
Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,"  we  are 
introduced  to  the  Bell  Inn,  at  **  Waltham- 
town's-end,"  belonging  to  "  the  old  Knight 
of  the  most  holy  order  of  the  Bell."  The 
story  of  Massinger's  drama  of  "  A  New 
Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts  "  opens  at  the  ale- 
bouse  kept  by  Tapwell  and  his  wife. 
Froth  —  by  no  means  favorable  specimens 
of  their  order.  And  Ben  Jonson  devotes 
a  whole  comedy  to  the  humors  of  a  day  at 
the  New  Inn,  in  Barnet,  kept  by  a  merry 
host,  called  Goodstock,  whither  the  Lady 
Franquel  invited  some  lords  and  gentle- 
men to  wait  on  her,  '*as  well  to  see  the 
fashions  of  the  place  as  to  make  them- 
selves merrj*,  with  the  accidents  on  the 
by."  And  in  "  Every  Man  out  of  his 
Humor,"  Carlo  partakes  of  "  a  good  fat 
loin  of  pork,"  and  *'  the  biggest  shaft  out 
of  the  oldest  butt"  at  the  Mitre,  in  Fleet 
Street. 

To  the  dramatist  Farquhar,  we  owe  the 
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popular  conception  of  a  rotund,  rubicund 
landlord  —  a  Boniface,  as  small  wits  still 
call  the  tavern-keeper.  In  his  lively  com- 
edy of  *'The  Beaux's  Stratagem,"  Boni- 
face lis  landlord  of  the  inn  at  Lichfield, 
where  much  of  the  action  of  the  piece 
takes  place.  His  dialogue  with  Aimwell 
is  brisk  and  lively. 

"I  have  heard,"  says  Aimwell,  "your 
town  of  Lichfield  much  famed  for  ale ;  I 
think  I'll  taste  that." 

"Sir,"  says  Boniface,  "I  have  now  in 
my  cellar  ten  tun  of  the  best  ale  in  Staf- 
fordshire; 'tis  smooth  as  oil,  sweet  as 
milk,  clear  as  amber,  and  strong  as  brandy, 
and  will  be  just  fourteen  years  old  the 
fifth  day  of  next  March,  old  style." 

"You're  very  exact,"  rejoins  Aimwell, 
"in  the  age  of  your  ales." 

"As  punctual,  sir,  as  I  am  in  the  age  of 
my  children.  I'll  show  you  such  ale. 
Here,  tapster,  broach  No.  1706,  as  the 
saying  is.  Sir,  you  shall  taste  my  anno 
domini.  I  have  lived  in  Lichfield,  man 
and  boy,  above  eight-and-fifty  years,  and, 
I  believe,  have  not  consumed  eight-and- 
fifty  ounces  of  meat," 

"  At  a  meal,  you  mean,  if  one  may  guess 
your  sum  by  your  bulk." 

"  Not  in  my  life,  sir ;  I  have  fed  freely 
upon  ale,"  retorts  the  jolly  host.  "  I  have 
ate  my  ale,  drank  my  ale,  and  I  always 
sleep  upon  ale." 

Both  Fielding  and  Smollett,  in  their 
novels  —  in  "  Tom  Jones  "  and  "  Amelia," 
in  "  Roderick  Random  "  and  "  Humphrey 
Clinker  "  —  have  sketched  in  vivid  colors 
the  tavern  life  of  their  time,  in  all  its  va- 
rious aspects  —  the  posting  inn,  the  com- 
mercial inn,  the  fashionable  inn  ;  the  inn 
as  an  asylum  for  persecuted  lovers,  and 
the  inn  as  the  rendezvous  of  the  footpad 
and  the  highwayman.  Goldsmith,  in  his 
delightful  comedy,  "  She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer," admits  us  to  the  interior  of  the 
Three  Jolly  Pigeons,  a  typical  village  ale- 
house. In  Cowper's  "John  Gilpin"  we 
are  carried,  with  his  wife  and  children  to 
the  Bell,  at  Edmonton.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
takes  us  to  many  a  hostelry  —  to  none 
more  picturesque,  I  think,  than  the  lone 
house  by  the  waters  of  Sol  way  Firth, 
in  " Redgauntlet."  In  "Saint  Ronan's 
Well "  he  introduces  us  to  a  Scotch  inn  and 
a  Scotch  hostess,  the  ever-famous  Meg 
Dods  ;  nor  must  we  forget  the  Black  Bear 
in  his  romance  of  "  Kenilworth."  How 
many  youthful  eyes  have  moistened  over 
Southey's  "  Maid  of  the  Inn  ! "  How 
many  peals  of  laughter  have  been  elicited 
by  the  scene  at  the  Blue  Posts,  where  the 
midshipmen  took  their  "breakfastesses," 
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in  Marryat*s  *»  Peter  Simple."  Theodore 
Hook,  G.  P.  R.  James,  W.  H.  Ainsworth, 
Charles  Lever  —  the  tavern  takes  a  prom- 
inent place  in  many  of  their  fictions. 
Lord  Lytton,  in  "  Eugene  Aram,"  shows 
us  the  Spotted  Dog  and  its  landlord, 
Peter  Dealtry ;  but  both  are  curiously 
artificial.  The  country  inn  belona;ed  to  a 
world  of  which  Lord  Lytton  knew  little, 
except  from  books. 

How  di£Eerent  are  the  inns  which  Dick- 
ens painted  with  such  a  truth  of  coloring! 
Who  can  forget  the  Holly  Tree,  and  the 
exquisite  romance  of  child-life  associated 
with  it  ?  Or  that  '*  little  public-house  close 
to  the  river,"  where  young  David  Copper- 
field  astonished  the  landlord  by  asking  for 
**a  glass  of  the  genuine  stunning,  with  a 
good  head  to  it?"  Or  that  delightful 
Wiltshire  village  inn,  the  Blue  Dragon, 
where  Mrs.  Lupin  was  "  the  pine-apple  " 
of  "tight,  plump,  buxom,  bright-eyed, 
dimple-faced  landladies,"  and  Mark  Tap- 
ley  found  it  no  credit  to  be  "jolly?"  No 
other  of  our  writers  has  sketched  the 
English  inn  under  all  its  types  with  such 
picturesque  force  and  sympathetic  accu- 
racy! Turn  to  "Pickwick,"  "Nicholas 
Nickleby,"  *•  Our  Mutual  Friend,"  if  you 
want  to  see  the  old  English  inn  as  it  was 
io  its  palmy  days.  But  best  of  all,  per- 
haps, is  Joe  Willet's  Maypole,  "an  old 
building  with  more  gable-ends  than  a  lazy 
man  would  care  to  count  on  a  sunny  day  " 
—  the  very  type  and  pattern  of  the  way- 
side lusihaus  —  as  the  Dutch  not  un- 
happily call  it.  Then,  in  Washington 
Irving  s  once  popular  "  Sketch-Book," you 
will  find  the  inn  emotionally  treated.  And 
there  are  Longfellow*s  "  Tales  of  a  Way- 
side Inn ;  "  and  Mortimer  Collinses  "  Inn 
of  Strange  Meetings;"  and  Tennyson's 
"  Will  Waterproof's  Lyrical  Monologue  " 
at  the  Cock.  Thomas  Hardy,  I  may  add, 
is  happy  in  his  tavern  pictures,  as  in  that 
of  the  Buck's  Head  —  in  "Far  from  the 
Madding  Crowd  "  which, "  in  the  meridian 
times  of  stage-coach  travelling,  had  been 
the  place  where  many  coaches  changed 
and  kept  their  relays  of  horses."  But  "  all 
the  old  stabling  was  now  pulled  down,  and 
little  remained  besides  the  habitable  inn 
itself,  which,  standing  a  little  way  back 
from  the  road,  signified  its  existence  to 
people  far  up  and  down  the  highway  by  a 
sign  hanging  from  the  horizontal  bough  of 
an  elm  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way." 

So  much  for  the  inn  in  poetry  and 
fiction — a  rapid  and  imperfect  survey, 
but  all  that  my  limits  will  allow.  Let  us 
next  take  a  look  at  some  of  its  literary 
associations,  and  I  think  we  shall  discover 


them  to  be  full  of  interest.  Mr.  W.  L. 
Courtenay's  recent  dramatic  sketch  of 
"  The  Death  of  Marlowe  "  has  reminded 
those  unacquainted  with  R.  H.  Home's 
earlier  treatment  of  the  same  subject  that 
the  author  of  "  Faustus  "  met  his  death  in 
a  tavern  brawl  at  Deptford.  The  names 
of  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson  are  indis- 
solubly  associated  with  the  Mermaid, 
in  Cheapside,  which  was  unfortunately 
destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1666.  Here, 
if  Fuller  may  be  credited,  took  place  the 
famous  "  wit-combats  "  between  the  two 
immortals,  in  which  Master  Jonson,  like  a 
Spanish  galleon,  was  "solid  but  slow  in 
his  performances  ;  "  while  Shakespeare, 
like  an  English  man-of-war  —  a  compari- 
son evidently  suggested  by  our  victory 
over  the  Armada  —  eould"turn  with  all 
tides,  tack  about,  and  take  advantage  of 
all  winds,  by  the  quickness  of  his  wit  and 
invention." 

The  only  letter  addressed  to  Shake* 
speare  which  has  survived  the  cruel  rav- 
ages of  time,  was  written  from  the  Bell 
Inn,  Castle  Yard,  by  bis  friend,  Richard 
Quiney.  Ben  Jonson  drank  "  bad  wine  " 
at  the  Devil,  in  Fleet  Street,  on  the  site 
of  which  now  stands  Child's  banking- 
house.  The  great  room  was  called  the 
Apollo;  and  thither  went  all  who  wished 
to  be  "  sealed  of  the  tribe  of  Ben,"  and 
made  merry  with  a  cup  of  canary,  or  of 
"  sherris  sack." 

There  Jonson  reigned  supreme ;  with 
an  authority  more  undisputed  even  than 
that  of  Dryden,  at  a  later  date,  at  Will's 
coffee-house,  or  Addison  at  Button's. 
Jonson  also  patronized  the  Half-Moon,  io 
Aldersgate  Street  —  afterwards  a  favorite 
"house  of  call"  with  Congreve  —  the 
Falcon,  at  Bankside,  the  Three  Cranes^ 
in  the  Vintry,  and  the  Swan,  at  Charing 
Cross. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  that  most  brilliant 
of  adventurers,  sometimes  took  a  cup  of 
wine,  and  smoked  a  pipe  of  the  new-found 
tobacco,  at  the  Queen's  Head,  among  the 
orchards  and  green  fields  of  Islington. 
Sir  John  Suckling  played  bowls  at  the 
Bear-at-the-Bridge-Foot,  which  stood  at 
the  South wark  end  of  old  London  Bridge, 
and  was  pulled  down  in  1761. 

"  Gossiping  "  Pepy^  frequented  almost 
all  the  taverns  in  or  near  London.  He 
dined  at  the  Bell,  in  King  ^Street,  West- 
minster; played  handicap  at  the  Mitre, 
in  Wood  Street,  Cheapside ;  bad  a  good 
dinner  on  more  than  one  occasion  at  Her- 
cules' Pillars  ;  on  another  at  the  Dolphin, 
with  "Sir  W.  Batten,  and  his  lady  and 
daughter  Matt,  and  Captain  Cook  and  bis 
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lady  —  a  German  lady,  but  a  very  great 
beauty  —  and  we  dined  together,  at  the 
spending  of  some  wagers  won  and  lost  be- 
tween him  and  I ;  and  then  we  had  the 
best  musique,  and  very  good  songs,  and 
were  very  merry  and  danced.  But,  after 
all  our  mirth  comes  a  reckoning  of  £4^ 
besides  4^.  of  the  musicians,  which  did 
trouble  us ;  but  it  must  be  paid,  and  so  I 
took  my  leave."  The  Cock,  at  the  end  of 
Suffolk* Street,  had  also  the  honor  of  his 
presence.  And  bis  face  was  seen  at  the 
*Mnn  that  goes  down  to  the  water-side,"  at 
Brentford,  where,  on  a  Sunday,  he  ate  and 
drank,  then  went  to  church,  and  in  the 
hush  of  the  evening,  *'took  boat,"  and 
returned  home. 

And  now  for  a  couple  of  tavern  scenes  : 

The  time  is  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  the  place,  the  IVfitre  Tavern,  in 
Saint  James's  Market.  On  the  threshold 
of  the  open  door  stands  a  gay  young 
officer,  smartly  dressed,  with  a  bright, 
good-humored  countenance,  which  at  this 
moment  is  illuminated  by  a  smile  of  as- 
tonishment and  delight.  He  is  Captain 
Farquhar,  well  known  as  a  successful  dra- 
matist and  a  vivacious  wit ;  and  he  is  lis- 
tening intently  to  a  beautiful  girl  who, 
unconscious  of  his  presence,  is  reading 
aloud  the  **  Scornful  Lady  "  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  with  charming  eloquence  of 
voice,  manner,  and  gesture.  At  length, 
he  breaks  in  upon  her  with  an  involuntary 
burst  of  applause.  Blushing,  but  not 
abashed,  she  listens,  well  pleased,  while 
the  captain  pronounces  **that  there  is 
stuff  in  her  for  an  exquisite  actress ;  "  and, 
clasping  her  hands,  she,  in  her  turn,  de- 
clares that  *'of  all  conditions,"  it  is  "the 
one  she  wishes  most  ardentlv  to  fulfil." 
This  beautiful  girl  afterwards  won  the 
suffrages  of  the  town  as  Mrs.  Oldfield. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  Rhenish  Wine 
Tavern,  in  Canon  Row,  Westminster. 
Here,  in  the  bar,  a  boy  of  fourteen  is  read- 
ing a  "  Horace,"  when  a  customer  enters 
—  a  nobleman  of  distinguished  parts,  a 
poet,  and  a  bon  vivant  —  who,  attracted 
by  the  boy's  studious,  thoughtful  face, 
asks  him  what  book  he  is  poring  over. 

"The  '  Odes  '  of  Horace." 

"And  can  you  turn  them  into  En- 
glish ?  " 

*»  I  think  I  can,  my  lord." 

"  Well,  it  hath  puzzled  some  of  our  best 
wits  to  do  justice  to  the  poet's  polished 
verse.  Let  me  hear  what  you  can  make 
of  the  fifth  carmen  in  the  first  book." 

The  lad,  with  some  embarrassment,  un- 
dertakes the  task,  and  acquits  himself  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  critical  nobleman, 


who  is  no  other  than  the  accomplished 
Earl  of  Dorset.  With  his  usual  generos- 
ity, he  charges  himself  with  the  young 
scholar's  education,  and  in  due  time  Mat- 
thew Prior  is  sent  —  chiefly  at  the  earl's 
expense^ to  Saint  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

The  Cock,  in  Bow  Street,  was  a  favorite 
house  with  Wycherley.  It  stood  opposite 
his  own  residence,  and  after  his  unlucky 
marriage  with  the  Countess  of  Drogheda, 
that  imperious  lady,  when  he  visited  his 
old  haunt,  insisted  that  he  should  keep 
open  the  window  of  the  room  in  which  he 
sat,  and  frequently  show  himself  at  it, 
that  she  might  be  convinced  no  fascinating 
nymphs  sparkled  among  his  company.  It 
was  at  the  Queen's  Arms,  in  Newgate 
Street  —  the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied 
by  the  new  post-office  —  that  Tom  D'Urfey 
conceived  the  idea  of  his**  Pills  to  Purge 
Melancholy."  At  the  Triumphant  Char- 
iot, in  Piccadilly,  Sir  Richard  Steele  and 
Savage  spent  a  day  in  the  hasty  composi- 
tion of  a  pamphlet,  which  they  had  to  sell 
for  two  guineas  before  they  could  pay  for 
their  dinner.  Ned  Ward,  the  author  of 
"The  London  Spy,"  kept  a  tavern  in  Red 
Bull  Yard ;  and  called  the  world  to  witness 
that  on 

That  ancient  venerable  ground, 
Where  Shakespeare  in  heroic  buskin  trod, 

A  good  old  hostel  may  be  found, 
Celestial  liquors  fit  to  please  a  god. 

He  was  in  error,  however,  in  supposing 
that  Shakespeare  was  ever  a  player  in  the 
old  theatre  in  Red  Bull  Yard.  The  Swan, 
at  Tottenham  High  Cross,  was  the  place 
where  Izaak  Walton,  in  a  sweet,  shady 
arbor,  decked  with  myrtle  and  woodbine, 
jessamine  and  sweet-briar,  refreshed  him- 
self when  he  went  a-fishing  in  the  Lea; 
and  quaffed  that  "drink  like  nectar," 
which  he  affirmed  "  too  good,  indeed,  for 
anybody  but  us  anglers."  Tottenham,  by 
the  way,  was  fortunate  enough  in  possess- 
ing another  famous  inn,  the  George ^  and 
Vulture,  supposed  to  have  originally  been 
the  mansion  of  Balthasar  Sanchez,  the 
Elizabethan  comfit-maker.  It  had  spa- 
cious gardens,  a  banque ting-hall  and  mu- 
sic-room, and  a  canal  well  stocked  with 
fish.     Here,  its  host  announced, 

The  cautious  Fair  may  sip  with  glee 
The  freshest  Coffee,  nnest  Tea ; 

while 

The  Angler  here,  to  Sport  inclined, 
In  his  Canal  may  Pastime  find. 

The  members  of  the  celebrated  Kit  Kat 
Club  met  in  the  summer  at  the  Upper 
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Flask  —  a  tavern  on  the  borders  of  H amp- 
stead  Heath  —  in  the  gardens  of  which, 
under  the  shade  of  a  great  mulberry-tree 
—  only  less  famous  than  Shakespeare *s  — 
Addison,  Steele,  Congreve,  Pope,  Garth, 
Vanbrugh,  and  other  wise  and  witty  spir- 
it$,  talked  and  jested  all  through  the  long, 
sunny  afternoons.  It  was  thus  that  prosy 
Sir  Richard  Blackmore  rhymed  about  the 
club*s  summer  outings :  — 

Or  when,  Apollo-like,  thouVt  pleased  to  lead 
Thy  sons  to  feast  on  Hampstead's  airy  head ; 
Hampstead  that,  towering  in  superior  sky. 
Now  with  Parnassus  does  in  honor  vie. 

I  must  not  forget  that  Richardson  car- 
ries Clarissa  Harlowe  to  the  Upper  Flask 
to  escape  for  a  while  from  the  designs  of 
Lovelace.  **  The  Hampstead  coach,  when 
the  dear  fugitive  came  to  it,  had  but  two 
passengers  in  it  .  .  ."who,  "directing  the 
coachman  to  set  them  down  at -the  Upper 
Flask,  she  bid  them  set  her  down  there 
also.  They  took  leave  of  her  very  re- 
spectfully, no  doubt,  and  she  went  into 
the  house,  and  asked  if  she  could  not  have 
a  dish  of  tea  and  a  room  to  herself  for  half 
an  hour." 

Addison,  before  his  marriage  to  the 
Countess  of  Warwick,  always  dined  at  a 
tavern,  spent  the  afternoon  at  Button*s, 
and  then  to  some  tavern  again  for  supper. 
The  Devil  tavern  was  a  favorite  resort, 
and  the  Cocoa  Tree,  and  the  Bull  and 
Bush,  at  Hammersmith.  A  good  story 
is  told  about  Dr.  Garth  and  Rowe,  the 
dramatist  in  connection  with  the  Cocoa 
Tree.  The  former,  one  morning,  was 
conversing  with  two  persons  of  quality 
in  the  coffee-room.  Enter  Rowe,  who, 
among  his  weaknesses,  cherished  the  not 
uncommon  one  of  thirsting  for  the  notice 
of  his  superiors  in  rank,  and  placing  him- 
self in  a  box  nearly  opposite  to  the  doc- 
tor%  made  vigorous  efforts  to  draw  his 
attention.  Failing  in  this,  he  sent  the 
waiter  to  borrow  the  doctor's  snuff-box. 
After  taking  a  pinch  he  returned  it,  but 
repeated  the  manoeuvre  so  often  that 
Garth,  detecting  its  purpose,  took  out  a 
pencil,  and  wrote  on  the  lid  two  letters  of 
the  Greek  alphabet*  ♦  p,  that  is  •*  Fie  (phi), 
Rowe  (rho)  I "  The  poet  felt  the  reproof, 
and  instantly  quitted  the  tavern. 

There  was  an  inn,  we  know,  on  Sir 
Boger  de  Coverley's  estate,  and  one  of 
the  finest  touches  of  Addison's  urbane 
humor  is  to  be  found  in  the  transmogrifi- 
cation of  its  sign.  The  landlord  had  for- 
merly been  a  servant  in  the  good  knight's 
family,  and,  to  do  honor  to  his  master, 
had  put  up  his  portrait  as  a  signboard. 


with  the  title  of  the  Knight's  Head.  ''As 
soon,"  says  Addison,  ''  as  Sir  Roger  was 
acquainted  with  it,  finding  that  his  ser- 
vant's indiscretion  proceeded  wholly  from 
affection  and  good-will,  he  only  told  him 
that  he  had  made  him  too  high  a  compli- 
ment ;  and  when  the  fellow  seemed  to 
think  that  could  hardly  be,  added,  with  a 
more  decisive  look,  that  it  was  too  great 
an  honor  for  any  man  under  a  duke  ;  but 
told  him  at  the  same  time,  that  it  might  be 
altered  with  a  very  few  touches,  and  that 
he  himself  would  be  at  the  charge  of  it. 
Accordingly  they  got  a  painter,  by  the 
knight's  directions,  to  add  a  pair  of  whis- 
kers to  the  face,  and  by  a  little  aggrava- 
tion of  the  features,  to  change  it  into  the 
Saracen's  Head."  When  the  metamor- 
phosed '*  head  "  is  shown  to  the  knight 
and  his  friend,  the  spectator,  the  latter  is 
able  still  to  discover  a  resemblance  to  his 
old  friend.  "Sir  Roger,  upon  seeing  me 
laugh,  desired  me  to  tell  him  truly  if  I 
thought  it  possible  for  people  to  know  him 
in  that  disguise.  I  at  first  kept  my  usual 
silence;  but  upon  the  knight's  conjuring 
me  to  tell  him  whether  it  was  not  still 
more  like  himself  than  a  Saracen,  I  com- 
posed my  countenance  in  the  best  manner 
1  could,  and  replied,  *  That  much  might 
be  said  on  both  sides.' " 

Fielding,  as  an  active  police-magistrate, 
was  doubtlessly  familiar  with  the  tavern 
life  of  his  time,  and,  indeed,  there  is  proof 
of  this  in  his  novels ;  but  I  do  not  find  his 
name  associated  with  any  other  place  of 
resort  than  the  Bedford  Coffee-house, 
Covent  Garden,  where  probably  he  often 
met  the  rake  and  satirist,  Churchill. 
Tobias  Smollett,  with  true  national  clan- 
nishness,  frequented  the  British,  in  Cock- 
spur  Street,  where  the  London  Scots  were 
wont  to  congregate.  Johnson  rolled  his 
unwieldy  bulk  from  inn  to  inn.  When  he 
first  came  to  London  he  used  to  dine  "  with 
very  good  company  "  at  the  Pine-apple,  in 
New  Street.  **  It  used  to  cost  the  rest  a 
shilling,  for  they  drank  wine  ;  but  I  had  a 
cut  of  meat  for  sixpence,  and  bread  for  a 
penny,  and  gave  the  waiter  a  penny ;  so 
that  I  was  quite  well  served,  nay,  better 
than  the  rest,  for  they  gave  the  waiter 
nothing."  At  the  King's  Head  —  "a  fa- 
mous beef-steak  house,"  in  Ivy  Lane,  he 
founded  one  of  his  clubs ;  while  the  club, 
afterwards  known  as  the  Literary  Club,  to 
which  Burke,  Reynolds  and  Goldsmith 
also  belonged,  met  at  the  Turk's  Head, 
in  Gerrard  Street,  Soho.  At  the  Devil 
tavern,  already  spoken  of,  he  gave  a  sup- 
per in  honor  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Lenox,  on 
the  publication  of  her  first   novel,  "  The 
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Life  of  Harriet  Stuart."  The  chief  dish 
was  *'  a  magnificent  hot  apple-pie,"  which 
Johnson  ornamented  with  bay-leaves.  But 
the  hostelry  he  most  preferred  was  the 
Mitre,  in  Fleet  Street,  where  he  and  Bos- 
well  in  the  early  days  of  their  acquaint- 
ance had  a  good  supper  and  a  bottle  of 
port  wine. 

We  know  Johnson's  opinion  of  inns. 
**  There  is  no  private  house,"  he  once 
argued,  "  at  which  people  can  enjoy  them- 
selves so  well  as  at  a  capital  tavern. 
There  is  a  general  freedom  from  anxiety. 
You  are  sure  you  are  welcome;  and  the 
more  noise  you  make,  the  more  trouble 
you  give,  the  more  good  things  you  call 
for,  the  welcomer  you  are.  No  servants 
will  attend  you  with  the  alacrity  which 
waiters  do ;  who  are  incited  by  the  pros- 
pect of  an  immediate  reward  in  proportion 
as  they  please.  No,  sir,  there  is  nothing 
which  has  yet  been  contrived  by  man,  by 
which  so  much  happiness  is  produced  as 
by  a  good  tavern  or  inn."  Another  of  his 
deliverances  was  that  a  tavern  chair  was 
the  throne  of  human  felicity.  And  he 
would  repeat  Shenstone*s  well-known 
lines,  written  at  the  inn  at  Henley.  I  am 
ashamed  to  expose  them  to  another  repeti- 
tion :  — 

Whoe'er  has  travelled  life's  dull  round, 
Where'er  his  stages  may  have  been. 

May  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 
The  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn. 

But  both  Johnson  and  Shenstone  were 
referring  to  the  old  English  inn  of  the  old 
order.  In  our  present^ay  inns,  or  rather 
hotels,  the  traveller's  welcome  is  in  beau- 
tifully exact  proportion  to  the  length  of 
his  bill,  if,  indeed,  there  be  any  welcome 
at  all.  In  the  mammoth  caravanserais 
that  are  now  so  popular,  a  man  loses  his 
individuality  and  sinks  into  a  numeral  — 
number  two  hundred,  or  three  hundred,  or 
four  hundred,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and 
what  sort  of  a  welcome  can  a  numeral  -^ 
a  mere  arithmetical  abstraction  —  expect 
or  receive? 

Goldsmith  wrote  his  "  Reverie  "  at  the 
Boar's  Head  —  Shakespeare's  —  in  East 
Cheap;  and  belonged  to  a  '*free  and 
easy,"  which  assembled  at  the  Globe,  in 
Fleet  Street.  Sheridan  fought  a  duel  with 
a  Captain  \fatthews,  who  had  slandered 
his  family  at  the  Castle,  in  Henrietta 
Street.  Charles  Lamb  patronized  the 
Four  Swans,  at  Waltbam  Cross,  and  the 
Bell,  at  Edmonton.  Theodore  Hook  fre- 
quented, among  other  inns,  the  Swan,  at 
Thames  Ditton,  celebrating  it  in  easy 
verse :  — 


The  Swan,  snug  inn,  good  fare  affords 

As  table  e'er  was  put  on; 
And  worthier  quite  of  loftier  boards 

Its  poultry,  nsh,  and  mutton. 
And  while  sound  wine  mine  host  supplies, 

With  beer  of  Meux  or  Tritton, 
Mine  hostess,  with  her  bright-blue  eyes. 

Invites  to  stay  at  Ditton. 

But  the  Swan  has  much  changed  since  the 
days  of  Hook,  though  not  so  much,  per- 
haps, as  Ditton  itself.  And,  lastly, 
Charles  Dickens  has  invested  with  endur- 
ing interest  the  Leather  Bottle,  at  Cob- 
ham,  and  the  Marquis  of  Granby  — 
Old  King's  Head  — at  Dorking. 

But  from  these  literary  reminiscences  I 
must  pass  to  the  more  general  associa- 
tions which  **  do  renown"  the  inns  and 
taverns  of  England.  What  stories  they 
could  tell  of  the  ill-starred  loves  of  lords 
and  ladies ;  of  abductions  and  escapes ; 
of  duels  and  violent  deaths ;  of  merry- 
makings and  Arcadian  revels ;  the  joys 
and  sorrows,  the  lights  and  shades  of  life  I 

There  is  a  complete  abridgement  or  ab- 
stract of  our  English  history  in  these 
**  signs."  The  Rose  and  Crown,  with 
its  monarchical  traditions ;  the  Goat  and 
Compasses  (God  encompasseth  us),  with 
its  Puritan  memories;  the  Admiral  Kep- 
pel ;  the  Lord  Nelson;  the  Marquis  of 
Granby;  with  their  allusions  to  naval 
and  military  exploits.  Historical  events 
have  been  connected  with  them ;  as,  for 
instance,  with  the  Blue  Boar,  at  Leicester, 
where  Richard  the  Third  slept  shortly  be- 
fore the  fatal  fight  of  Bosworth  Field, 
lying  upon  his  military  chest,  which  was 
fashioned,  it  is  said,  *' in  the  shape  of  a 
bedstead." 

But  of  another  Blue  Boar  —  that  in 
Holborn  — a  curious  legend  about  Charles 
the  First  is  related  bv  Morrice,  chaplain 
to  Lord  Orrery,  in  his  memoirs  of  that 
nobleman.  He  professes  to  have  had  it 
from  his  father,  who  had  it,  he  says,  from 
Cromwell  himself.  Cromwell  and  the 
principal  officers  of  the  army  were  nego- 
tiating terms  of  peace  with  King  Charles, 
during  his  residence  at  Hampton  Court, 
when  they  had  reason  to  fear  that  the 
king  was  playing  a  double  game.  One  of 
their  spies  informed  them  that  they  might 
learn  the  truth  if  they  could  intercept  a 
letter  that  Charles  had  despatched  to 
Henrietta  Maria.  The  letter,  he  said,  was 
sewn  up  in  the  skirt  of  a  saddle,  and  the 
bearer  of  it  would  come  with  the  saddle 
upon  his  head,  about  ten  of  the  clock  that 
night,  to  the  Blue  Boar  inn,  in  Holborn, 
where  he  was  to  take  horse  in  order  to 
carry  it  to  Dover. 
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Cromwell  and  Ireton  accordingly  set 
out  from  Windsor,  accompanied  by  a 
trusty  trooper,  and  rode  hard  and  fast  to 
Holborn.  There  tbey  posted  their  man 
at  Ihe  tavern  gate,  of  which  only  the 
wicket  was  open,  to  give  them  notice 
when  any  person  With  a  saddle  arrived, 
while  they,  disguised  as  common  soldiers, 
entered  the  inn,  caHed  for  cans  of  beer, 
and  continued  drinking  until  about  ten 
o'clock.  Then  the  signal  was  given.  Up 
sprang  the  Puritan  leaders,  strode  to  the 
gate,  and  as  the  man  was  leading  forth 
his  horse  saddled,  fell  upon  him  with 
drawn  swords,  ripped  open  one  of  the 
skirts  of  the  saddle,  and  found  the  king*s 
letter,  which,  as  was  expected,  revealed 
Charles's  duplicity.  "  From  that  time  for- 
ward they  resolved  his  ruin." 

When  Charles  the  Second  was  escaping, 
after  his  defeat  at  Worcester,  he  made  his 
way  to  the  south  of  England,  and  passed 
through  Arundel,  which,  at  the  time,  was 
occupied  by  Parliamentary  troops.     The 
royal  fugitive  slept  that  night  at  Hamble- 
don,  at  the  house  of  a  Colonel  Gunter's 
sister,  and  **by  break  of  day,"  says  the 
colonel,  "putting  up  two  neats'  tongues 
in  my  pocketts,  which  I  thought  we  might 
need  by  the  way,  we  sett  out  and  began 
our  journey.     We  were  no  sooner  come 
down  by  Arundell  Hill  —  as  we  rode  close 
by   the  castle  —  but   the  governor,  Cap- 
taine  Morley,  met  us  full   butt,   hunting. 
The  Coll.,  the  better  to  avoid  them,  pres- 
ently alighted  —  it  being  a  steep  hill  we 
were  to  go  downe  —  and  his  company  — 
as  was  agreed  before  —  d*d  as  he  did. 
And  so,  happily,  we  escaped  them.    The 
king,  being  told  who  it  was,  replyed  mer- 
rily, *  I   did   not  like  his  starched   mou- 
chats.'    So  we  came  to  Howton,  where, 
on  horseback,  we  made  a  stopp  at  an  ale- 
house for  some  bread  and  drinke;  and 
there  our  neats'  tongues  stood   in  very 
good  stead,  and  were  heartily  eaten." 
One  more  anecdote. 
On  July  the  sixth,  1857,  in  the  after- 
noon, a  Mr.  Turner,  landlord  of  the  Fox 
and  Crown,  on  Highgate  Hill,  was  stand- 
ing at  his  door  to  enjoy,   perhaps,  the 
summer  air,  when  he  saw  a  carriage  and 
four  come  dashing  down  the  steep  decline 
of  West   Hiil  at  a  furious  gallop.    Just 
below  was  an  awkward  turn  of  the  road, 
so  that  the  situation  was  very  dangerous. 
Turner,  who  recognized  the  royal  livery 
and  saw  the  peril,  sprang  forward,  caught 
the  head  of  one  of  the  leaders,  and,  help 
being   immediately  forthcoming,  brought 
the  carriage  to  a  stand.     It  was  then  seen 
that  its  occupants  were  the  queen  and  her 


mother,  the  Duchess  of  Kent.  For  his 
promptitude  and  courage  Turner  was  re- 
warded with  a  handsome  present  and  per- 
mission to  place  the  royal  arms  over  his 
door. 

It  is  sad  to  relate,  however,  that  be  died 
in  poverty,  though  he  better  deserved  a 
pension,  one  would  think,  than  a  good 
many  whose  names  have  been  placed  on 
the  Pension  List. 


From  Nature. 
THE    APPLICATIONS    OF    GEOMETRY    TO 
PRACTICAL  LIFE.* 

There  is  scarcely  any  branch  of  mod- 
ern science  which  has  of  recent  years 
made  such  progress  as  geometry  ;  there 
is  certainly  no  branch  over  the  purport 
of  which  there  is  so  much  obscurity  or 
has  been  so  much  discussion.  On  the 
one  hand,  geometry,  like  most  sciences, 
was  born  of  a  practical  need.  The  Egyp- 
tians,! an  eminently  practical  people,  were 
not  interested  like  the  Greeks  in  the  prop- 
erties of  the  circle  for  the  circle's  own 
sake,  but  they  wanted  an  art  to  measure 
the  capacity  of  their  barns  and  the  size  of 
their  haystacks,  and  to  plan  out  their  pyra- 
mids and  great  building.s.  But  above  all 
they  were  landowners,  and  to  sell  property 
they  required  to  measure  land  —  to  meas- 
ure it  in  square  feet,  and  not  by  the  time 
that  a  yoke  of  oxen  would  take  to  plough 
it,  which  was  not  always  an  exact  or  con- 
venient test.  So  the  Egyptians  invented 
land-measuring  or  surveying,  and  termed 
it  geometry^  and  the  geometricians  they 
called  rope-stretchers.  Thus  in  the  dog- 
grel  of  an  old  text-book  :  — 

To  teach  weak  mortals  property  to  scan 
Down  came  geometry  and  formed  a  plan. 

The  origin  and  the  early  applications  of 
geometry  were  thus  essentially  due  to  the 
needs  oi  practical  \\i^. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Egyptians,  hav- 
ing satisfied  their  immediate  wants,  left 
geometry  uncultivated,  and  by  not  pursu- 
ing it  on  purely  theoretical  ground.s,  failed 
to  convert  it  into  that  great  instrument  of 
investigation  which  in  the  end  was  to 
master  the  mystery  of  the  heavens,  guide 
the  mariner  across   the  trackless  sea,  or 


*  A  thirty  minutes'  probationary  lecture,  delivered 
at  Gresham  College,  on  Friday,  December  la,  1890,  by 
Professor  Karl  Pearson. 

t  The  historical  facts  of  this  lecture  are  chiefly  drawn 
from  two  excellent  books —  Cow's  '*  History  of  Greek 
Geometry,"  and  Ward's  **  Lives  of  the  Professors  of 
Gresham  College." 
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help  the  engineer  to  span  the  St.  Lawrence 
or  Douro. 

The  next  sta^^e  in  the  development  of 
geometry  was  left  to  the  Greeks,  for  whom 
to  apply  geometry  to  practical  purposes 
would  have  been  to  debase  it.  They 
studied  geometry  for  its  own  sake,  much 
as  some  of  our  friends  to-day  study  meta- 
physics, only,  it  seems  to  me,  they  did  it 
to  more  purpose.  They  recognized  in 
geometry  a  great  instrument  for  sharpen- 
ing the  intellect,  and  they  made  it  the 
basis  for  a  sound  education.  A  proposi- 
tion was  to  them  a  delight  in  itself,  and  to 
deduce  a  new  one  a  distinct  intellectual 
advance.  Thus  they  had  the  proverb, 
**  A  figure  and  a  stride :  not  a  figure  and 
sixpence  gained." 

I  cannot  emphasize  this  purely  theoret- 
ical tendency  of  («reek  geometry  better 
than  by  a  tale  which  is  told  of  Euclid  by 
Stobaeus:  A  youth,  who  had  begun  to 
read  geometry  with  Euclid,  when  he  had 
learnt  the  first  proposition  inquired, 
'*  What  do  I  get  by  learning  these  things  ?  ** 
So  Euclid  called  his  slave  and  said, 
**Give  him  threepence,  since  he  must 
gain  out  of  what  he  learns.*' 

I  have  said  enough  perhaps  to  indicate 
how  the  two  tendencies  of  modern  geom- 
etry, and  indeed  of  the  whole  of  modern 
science,  date  back  to  the  very  beginnings 
of  scientific  activity  —  to  the  practical 
Egyptians,  whose  horizon  was  bounded 
by  the  immediate  needs  of  life,  and  to  the 
dreamy,  metaphysics-loving  Greeks,  who 
despised  practical  applications.  There 
are  few  teachers  of  geometry  who  will  not 
have  felt  at  times  the  burden  of  these  two 
tendencies.  The  great  mass  of  material 
in  the  form  of  published  papers  on  higher 
geometry,  many  of  which  can  only  be  un- 
derstood by  the  initiated  few,  and  some 
of  which  have  probably  never  been  read 
except  by  their  writers  —  this  weighs  at 
times  upon  the  mind  and  makes  one, 
without  despairing  of  science,  cry,  **  Cut 
bonof  For  whose  good?  How  can  this 
help  the  progress  of  mankind?"  On  the 
other  hand,  how  the  listless  student,  bent 
on  struggling  through  life  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  intellectual  energy— -how 
he  calls  up  the  spirit  of  the  Greek,  when 
he  languidlv  asks  his  teacher  after  lecture, 
*' What  is  the  use  of  this?  I've  got  the 
result  in  *The  Engineer's  Pocket-book.'" 
For  him  the  insight  to  be  gained  by  see- 
ing the  how  and  why  of  a  process  is  of  no 
importance,  and  the  fingers  tingle  to  hand 
bim  threepence  that  he  may  at  least  gain 
something  by  attending  our  lectures. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  now  to  trace  these 


practical  and  theoretical  tendencies 
through  the  history  of  geometry  down  to 
the  present  day.  Neither  do  I  intend  to 
emphasize  one  tendency  at  the  expense  of 
the  other.  But  of  this  fact  I  feel  clearly 
and  absolutely  certain,  that  a  divorce  be- 
tween the  two  —  such  as  has  existed  in 
some  of  our  great  mathematical  schools  — 
is  wholly  unnatural,  and  tends  sadly  to 
retard  the  efficiency  of  both.  What  we 
are  slowly  but  surely  learning  in  this 
country,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  foreign 
competition,  is  that  education  and  theory 
are  needed  in  all  branches  of  practical 
life,  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  industrial 
position.  But  it  must  be  education  and 
theory  which  is  sympathetic  to  practise, 
can  indeed  be  wedded  to  it,  and  takes 
upon  itself  no  cynical  and  superior  airs. 
When  we  compare  on  the  one  side  the 
vast  amount  of  mathematical  talent  out  of 
touch  with  all  human  needs,  and  on  the 
other  the  amount  of  practice  which  limps 
along  for  want  of  theoretical  support,  we 
cannot  but  be  grateful  for  any  institution 
or  foundation  which  tends  to  promote  a 
better  fellowship  between  the  two.  This 
union  of  theory  and  practice,  with  its  off- 
spring the  applied  sciences,  has  nowhere 
in  recent  times  met  with  more  cordial 
support  than  in  the  city  of  London. 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  the  science 
of  engineering  has  been  revolutionized; 
from  an  empirical  and  mechanical  craft 
engineering  has  been  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  learned  profession.  The  introduction 
of  theory  into  engineering  practice  has 
been  largely  due  to  the  progress  of  mod- 
ern geometry  and  the  geometrical  methods 
of  calculation. 

Problems,  which  when  clothed  in  math- 
ematical symbols  only  served  to  appal  the 
practical  man,  became  intelligible  to  him 
when  hieroglyphics  were  replaced  by 
curves  upon  the  drawing-board.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  particular  union  of  practice 
and  theory  is  largely,  I  believe,  due  to  the 
choice  of  a  geometrical  method,  to  the 
recognition  that  form  and  figure  are  more 
easily  realizable  by  the  average  mind 
than  symbol  and  numeric  quantity. 

I  have  referred  to  the  union  of  theory 
and  practice  which  has  been  so  largely 
realized  of  late  years  in  engineering  in- 
struction because  it  offers  us  a  striking 
example,  not  only  of  the  success  of  theory 
as  applied  to  practice,  but  also  of  the 
manner  in  which  that  theory,  in  order  to 
be  successful,  must  be  applied.  The 
theory  does  not  need  to  be  superficial,  but 
it  must  be  of  a  kind  which  the  practical 
man  can  grasp ;  the  calculations  must  be 
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made  in  a  form  which  appeals  to  his  im- 
agination, and  in  the  particular  sciences 
preliminary  to  the  engineering  profession 
this  has  been  largely  done  by  the  aid 
of  geometrical  and  graphical  methods. 
Twenty  years  ago  these  methods  were 
scarcely  discovered,  or  the  few  known 
were  neglected  or  scouted.  To-day  the 
most  scientific  government  in  Europe  per- 
mits the  calculations  and  plans  of  the 
largest  engineering  structures  which  are 
submitted  lor  its  approval  to  be  made  by 
purely  graphical  processes.  Here,  then, 
we  have  an  instance  of  theory  placing  at 
the  disposal  of  practice  one  of  the  most 
efficient  instruments  of  modern  calculation 
and  investigation,  and  this,  indeed,  is  pe- 
culiarly the  light  in  which,  owing  to  early 
tradition  and  present  needs,  geometry 
ought,  I  think,  to  be  dealt  with  at  Gresham 
College.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the 
sympathies  of  the  City  should  be  entirely 
with  what  we  may  term  the  Egyptian  as 
contrasted  with  the  Greek  view  of  science, 
but  solely  that  the  City  has  already  entered 
upon  the  labor  of  reconciling  theory  and 
practice,  and  that  for  a  long  time  to 
come  more  efficient  work  might  probably 
be  done  in  this  college  by  spreading  and 
utilizing  existing  knowledge  than  by  ex- 
tending the  boundaries  of  pure  theory. 
The  Gresham  lecturer  will,  I  fully  believe, 
best  supply  existing  needs,  if  he  deals 
rather  with  the  applications  of  geometry 
to  practical  life,  than  if  he  discourses  on 
the  more  complex  aspects  of  his  subject. 

I  have  said  that  this  seems  to  me  con- 
sonant with  the  early  traditions  of  the 
college.  When  Sir  Thomas  Gresham 
founded  this  college,  the  old  medieval 
conceptions  of  education  were  dying,  and 
modern  science  and  modern  thought  were 
in  their  birth-throes.  The  Renascence 
with  its  revival  of  learning  had  resuscitated 
the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  geometry. 
But  the  minds  of  men  were  not  content 
with  pure  theory;  they  were  anxious  to 
understand  the  laws  01  the  physical  uni- 
verse—  astrology  was  being  replaced  bv 
astronomy,  chemistry  was  deposing  al- 
chemy. The  old  forms  remained,  but 
they  were  filled  with  a  new  life.  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham,  indeed,  when  he 
founded  his  college  established  his  seven 
professorships  on  the  lines  of  an  old  med- 
iaeval university,  in  which  all  knowledge 
was  forced  into  one  of  the  seven  divisions 

—  divinity,  astronomy,  geometry,  music, 
law,  physic,  and  rhetoric.  But  what  a 
different  view  the  early  science  professors 

—  those  of  astronomy  and  geometry  — 
took  of  their  subjects  to  what  would  have 


been  possible  a  hundred  years  earlier! 
Geometry  for  them  meant  the  application 
of  mathematical  knowledge  to  all  the 
branches  of  physical  science.  It  was  not 
for  them  the  pure  theory  of  lines  and  cir- 
cles and  curves,  but  a  process  of  calcu- 
lating and  investigating  the  facts  of 
nature.  Thus  the  revival  of  geometry  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
was  on  Egyptian  rather  than  Greek  lines. 
Newton,  with  astounding  ingenuity,  used 
geometry  as  his  main  instrument  for  in- 
vestigating the  motions  of  the  moon  and 
planets.  The  early  occupants  of  the 
Gresham  chairs  of  both  geometry  and  as- 
tronomy were  amongst  the  most  distin- 
guished scientific  men  of  their  time, 
especially  interested  in  the  application  of 
mathematics  to  the  problems  of  nature 
and  to  the  practical  sides  of  life.  Those 
were  the  days  when  England  was  batlding 
up  a  greater  empire  for  itself  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world,  and  if  you  were  to  ask 
roe  what  beyond  their  indomitable  pluck 
carried  our  sailors  and  colonists  over  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  in  their  frail  and  di- 
minutive craft,  I  should  reply.  The  labors 
of  the  Gresham  professors  of  geometry 
and  astronomy.  1 1  was  they  who  published 
the  first  tables  and  manuals  for  English 
seamen,  explained  and  improved  the  com- 
pass, the  sextant,  and  the  construction  of 
ships.  Briggs,  the  first  occupant  of  the 
chair  of  geometrv,  wrote  a  work  entitled, 
"The  North-west  Passage  to  the  South 
Sea  through  the  Continent  of  Virginia,** 
and  another  entitled,  '*  Tables  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Navigation.'*  It  was  Briega 
who  was  mainly  instrumental  in  introduc- 
ing  the  use  of  logarithms,  that  most  won- 
derful feature  of  modern  calculation,  the 
use  of  which  is  imperative  on  every  seaman 
and  astronomer  of  to-day.  His  colleague 
in  the  chair  of  astronomy,  Gunter  (1619- 
26)  drew  up  a  table  of  logarithmic  sines 
and  tangents  for  the  first  time — a  table 
familiar  now  to  every  navigator  and  land- 
surveyor.  He  was  also  the  first  discoverer 
of  the  slide-rule,  now  found  in  every  archi- 
tect and  engineer's  ofiice,  while  for  lone 
his  sun-dials  at  Whitehall  remained  stand- 
ard time-keepers.  Gellibrand,  his  suc- 
cessor (1626-36)  wrote  a  treatise  on  the 
variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and  an 
"  Epitome  of  Navigation  '*  for  seamen. 
No  less  active  in  this  direction  was  Sam- 
uel Foster,  who  held  the  astronomy  chair 
from  1641  to  1652.  He  explained  the  use 
of  the  quadrant  for  finding  position  at  sea, 
and  wrote  more  than  one  work  brloging 
home  the  results  of  theory  to  the  seven* 
teenth-century  seamen.    Lawrence  Rocket 
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who  successively  held  the  chairs  of  as- 
tronomy and  geometry,  published  **  Direc- 
tions for  Seamen  going  to  the  East  or 
West  Indies  to  keep  a  Journal."  To  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  who  was  Gresham 
professor  from  1657-60,  there  is  no  need 
to  make  any  reference  in  the  City.  His 
practical  applications  of  theory  are  well 
known  ;  that  he  published  books  on  navi- 
s:ation  and  the  structure  of  ships,  that  he 
tirst  gave  a  theory  of  the  pendulum,  and 
improved  the  telescope,  is  perhaps  less 
generally  remembered.  In  his  days  there 
was  a  scientific  enthusiasm  at  Gresham 
College  which  we  can  hardly  realize  any- 
where now.  Wren,  we  hear,  had  special 
charge  of  the  planet  Saturn,  and  his  col- 
league Rooke  of  Jupiter,  and  their  obser- 
vations and  lectures  turned  on  the  great 
discoveries  then  being  made  with  regard 
to  these  peerless  chiefs  of  the  sokr  »ys- 
tern. 

But  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
Gresham  professors  was  Robert  Hooke, 
who  held  the  chair  of  geometry  from  1665 
to  1703.  He  also  published  "  Directions 
for  Seamen ; "  he  delivered  and  afterwards 
published  **  Lectures  for  improving  Navi- 
gation and  Astronomy.'*  But  more  than 
all  he  invented  the  watch,  with  the  de- 
clared object  of  measuring  time  at  sea, 
where  no  pendulum  clock  could  be  of 
service.  The  first  account  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  watch  was  given  by  the 
Gresham  professor  of  geometry  in  his 
lectures  at  the  college  on  "  Several  new 
Kinds  of  Watches  for  the  Pocket  wherein 
the  Motion  is  regulated  bv  Springs." 
Hooke  improved  also  the  reflecting  tele- 
scope; he  invented  a  marine  barometer, 
and  several  new  kinds  of  lamps.  He 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  sails  of  windmills. 
He  laid  the  foundation  of  the  modern  sci- 
ence of  elasticity,  and  made  the  earliest 
researches  of  scientific  value  on  the 
strength  of  materials.  After  the  great 
fire  of  London,  Hooke,  like  his  former 
colleague  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  pre- 
sented a  model  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
City.  Indeed,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  was 
to  the  Gresham  professors  that  practical 
men  seeking  help  from  theoretical  science 
naturallv  turned. 

I  might,  had  I  the  time  at  my  disposal, 
bring  still  further  evidence  to  show  that 
the  earliest  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham's  lec- 
turers were  essentially  occupied  with  the 
applications  of  science  to  practical  life, 
and  that  this  tradition  lasted  so  long  as 
the  post  of  Gresham  lecturer  meant  in 
itself  one  of  the  highest  distinctions  in 
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the  land.  But  I  can  only  now  refer  to  one 
fact  from  which  in  itself  a  true  idea  of  the 
original  activity  of  Gresham  College  might 
be  formed.  Gresham  College  was  the 
cradle  of  the  Royal  Society.  It  was  within 
its  walls,  and  notably  within  the  rooms 
of  the  professor  of  geometry,  Lawrence 
Rooke,  that  the  makers  of  England's  ear- 
liest scientific  reputation,  men  like  John 
Wallis,  Robert  Boyle,  and  Lord  Brouncker, 
together  with  the  Gresham  professors, 
Christopher  Wren,  Robert  Hooke,  and  Sir 
William  Petty,  used  to  meet  to  discuss 
experiments,  and  it  was  at  Gresham  Col- 
lege that  they  received  their  charter  of 
incorporation  as  the  Royal  Society  in 
1662. 

A  French  traveller,  who  visited  England 
in  the  year  1663,  and  whose  diary  has 
recently  been  established,  gives  us  an  ac- 
count of  several  visits  to  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety's meetings  at  Gresham  College  :  — 

"On  May  23,"  he  writes,  "I  was  at 
the  Academy  of  Gresham,  where  every 
Wednesday  an  assembly  is  held  to  make 
a  variety  of  experiments  upon  matters  not 
yet  fully  understood,  but  which  are  de- 
scribed according  to  each  one's  knowl- 
edge, while  an  account  of  them  is  written 
out  by  the  secretary.  The  president,  who 
is  always  a  person  of  quality,  is  seated  at 
the  top  of  a  great  square  table,  and  the 
secretary  at  one  side.  The  Academicians 
are  seated  on  benches  running  round  the 
hall.  The  president  is  Lord  Brouncker, 
and  the  secretary  is  Mr.  Oldenburg.  The 
president  has  a  little  wooden  hammer  in 
his  hand,  with  which  he  strikes  the  table 
to  call  to  silence  those  who  want  to  speak 
when  another  is  speaking;  thus  there  is 
no  confusion  or  clamor. 

"It  was  reported  that  salt  of  tartar  put 
upon  toads,  vipers,  or  other  venomous 
beasts  caused  them  to  die  ;  some  one  said 
that  quicksilver  had  the  same  effect ;  that 
these  animals  could  not  live  in  Ireland,  as 
they  could  not  bear  the  soil,  and  that  ex- 
periments had  been  made  by  putting  them 
on  soil  brought  from  England  along  with 
the  animals ;  when  they  thought  to  escape, 
and  approached  the  soil  of  the  country, 
they  always  had  to  turn  back,  and  did  this 
until  they  died.  Further,  that  a  branch 
of  holly  placed  in  a  certain  lake  in  Ireland, 
in  such  wise  that  a  part  was  in  the  earth, 
a  part  in  the  water,  and  a  part  in  the  air, 
after  some  time  —  a  year  or  thereabouts 
—  changed  its  nature;  the  part  in  air  re- 
mained indeed  wood,  but  that  in  the  water 
became  petrified,  and  that  in  the  earth 
metallic  in  character.  ...  In  order  to  pro- 
cure in  ponds  fish  of  all  sorts  which  are 
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difficult  of  transport,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  carry  the  eggs  of  the  fish  one  requires, 
and  these  will  afterwards  hatch  out ;  this 
a  lord  from  Ireland  said  he  had  put  into 
practice.  Further,  it  was  noted  that  the 
germination  of  insects  does  not  arise  from 
decay ;  for  the  intestines  of  an  animal  and 
other  parts  which  easily  corrupt  having 
been  placed  in  a  glass  closed  with  cotton- 
wool, so  that  no  fly  or  other  animal  could 
enter,  but  only  the  air  could  penetrate, 
they  had  been  preserved  for  six  weeks 
without  maggot  or  other  thing  being  ob- 
served. .  .  .  Bodies  weighed  in  the  air 
had  been  afterwards  weighed  in  a  very 
deep  pit,  and  had  been  found  to  weigh 
one-sixteenth  less.  That  bodies  which 
sunk  in  water  came  up  again  when  one 
put  more  water  into  the  vessel,  which 
proved  the  compression  of  water  by  water. 
...  Sir  Robert  Moray  told  me  that  the 
president  wished  to  give  to  the  public  a 
new  science  of  the  movement  of  bodies  in 
water,  and  so  to  improve  the  art  of  navi- 
gation ;  with  this  end  in  view  he  was 
experimenting  on  the  ease  with  which 
bodies  of  diverse  shapes  moved  through 
water.  .  .  .  That  a  method  of  learning  the 
difference  of  weight  of  various  liquids  was 
to  weigh  in  them  a  body  attached  by  a  fine 
thread  of  silver  or  other  metal,  and  the 
difference  of  the  weights  of  this  body 
enabled  one  to  estimate  the  weights  of  the 
liquids. 

'*The  meeting  concluded  with  the  ex- 
hibition of  a  number  of  experiments  made 
with  an  air-pump  invented  by  Robert 
Boyle." 

Some  of  these  experiments  may  sound 
strange  to  modern  ears  trained  to  a  more 
scientific  view  of  natural  phenomena ;  but 
their  general  drift  is  in  the  right  direction, 
and  their  bearing  on  the  needs  of  every- 
day life  sufficiently  obvious  to  warrant  us 
in  asserting  that  it  was  in  Gresham  Col- 
lege and  around  its  professors  that  in  the 
seventeenth  century  those  interested  in 
the  practical  and  experimental  sides  of 
science  collected.  I  believe  that  the  dig- 
nity and  importance  of  the  college  in  its 
early  days  were  largely  due  to  its  being 
closely  in  touch  with  the  wants  of  prac- 
tical life.  I  have  no  wish  to  minimize  the 
educational  value  of  purely  theoretical  sci- 
ence. I  recognize  how  great  a  factor  it 
has  been  and  is  in  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  growth  of  the  nation.  Investiga- 
tions like  those  of  Darwin  and  Maxwell, 
which  appear  at  first  sight  to  have  no 
practical  applications,  may  profoundly 
alter  our  whole  view  of  human  life,  or  of 


the  physical  world  which  surrounds  it,  and 
in  doing  this  may  modify  indefinitely  our 
practical  conduct  or  our  command  of  the 
forces  of  nature. 

Even  geometry  in  its  more  abstruse 
speculations,  when  it  transcends  the  space 
in  which  we  live  and  theorizes  of  another, 
of  which  ours  is  as  poorly  representative 
as  a  landscape  painted  on  flat  canvas  is 
poorly  representative  of  the  wealth  of 
form  and  distance  in  the  scene  it  depicts 
—  even  this  abstruse  geometry  may  some 
da)r  react  on  practical  life,  by  the  modifi- 
cations it  is  capable  of  producing  in  the 
current  ideas  of  space  and  force.  I  recog- 
nize •to  the  full  this  educational  value  in 
geometry,  and  in  all  forms  of  pure  sci- 
ence ;  but  I  believe  that  there  are  other 
institutions  —  notably  the  great  universi- 
ties—  which  sufficiently  emphasize  this 
side  of  learning.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
think  that  there  is  a  gap  which  Gresham 
College  is  well  suited  to  fill,  and  I  believe 
that  to  fill  it  would  not  be  out  of  accord- 
ance with  its  early  traditions.  By  this 
gap  I  understand  the  want  of  an  insti- 
tution which,  while  recognizing  the  edu- 
cational value  of  science,  would  mainly 
devote  itself  to  pointing  out,  in  a  popular 
manner,  the  bearing  of  the  conclusions  of 
modern  science  on  practice  and  the  appli- 
cations which  can  be  made  of  them  to  or- 
dinary life. 

In  particular,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
lectures  on  geometry  can  be  made  espe- 
cially serviceable  in  this  direction,  if  ge- 
ometry be  interpreted  in  the  wide  sense 
current  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
which  it  retains  to  this  day  in  France. 
The  modern  development  of  graphical  and 
geometrical  methods  has  placed  a  power- 
ful instrument  of  calculation  and  investi- 
gation in  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
neither  the  time  nor  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing to  handle  the  abstruse  tools  of  ana- 
lytical mathematics.  Wherever  quantity 
of  any  sort  has  to  be  measured  and  rea- 
soned upon,  there  these  geometrical  meth- 
ods find  their  applications.  Their  appli- 
cations are  indeed  so  manifold  that  it  is 
difficult  to  enumerate  them;  to  questions 
of  force  and  motion,  to  problems  in  the 
strength  of  materials,  in  the  structure  of 
bridges  and  roof-trusses,  of  machinery  in 
motion,  of  cutting  and  embanking —  they 
have  been  long  applied,  and  form  the 
basis  of  much  of  modern  engineering 
practice.  But  there  are  other  fields  which 
would  constitute  more  suitable  topics  for 
a  Gresham  lecturer.  The  graphical  rep- 
resentation of  statistics  at  once  suggests 
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itself.  Mortality,  trade,  goods  and  per- 
sonal traffic,  furnish  statistics  which  if 
dealt  with  in  a  graphical  manner  very 
often  suggest  conclusions  which  are  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  those  dealing  with 
problems  of  insurance  and  commerce  — 
conclusions  more  readily  deducible  from 
the  geometrical  than  from  the  numerical 
representation  of  statistics.  What  may 
be  achieved  in  this  direction  is  admirably 
illustrated  by  the  graphical  album  of  trade 
returns  published  annually  by  the  French 
government.  The  like  geometrical  meth- 
ods have  in  recent  years  been  applied  to 
the  principles  of  political  economy,  till  the 
theory  of  prices  has  become  almost  a 
branch  of  applied  geometry. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  these  very  special- 
ized subjects  that  we  may  reason  geo- 
metrically. The  whole  field  of  physical 
science  is  occupied  with  the  investigation, 
representation,  and  reasoning  upon  guafi" 
tity^  and  therefore  is  essentially  a  field  for 
the  application  of  geometrical  methods, 
but  the  bearings  of  physical  science  on 
practical  life  are  too  wide  and  too  well 
known  to  be  enlarged  upon  now.  I  had 
intended  originally  to  take  to-night  some 
single  point  in  this  field,  and  explain  how 
geometry  might  be  used  to  elucidate  it ; 
but  on  second  thoughts  it  seemed  to  me 
probable  that  the  geometrical  prelimina- 
ries would  have  absorbed  all  the  time  at 
my  disposal,  and  that  accordingly  I  might 
with  more  advantage  lay  general  stress  on 
the  importance  of  the  practical  applica- 
tions of  geometry.  In  doing  this,  I  have 
possibly  had  the  future  of  Gresham  Col- 
lege more  in  view  than  my  own  candida- 
ture for  the  lectureship  in  geometry. 

But  1  believe  that,  quite  apart  from  the 
present  election,  the  college  has  a  future 
worthy  of  its  earliest  days,  and  that,  not 
improbably,  this  future,  if  in  another  field, 
will  still  lie  within  the  same  broad  lines 
that  the  City  has  already  laid  down  for 
itself  in  the  matter  of  technical  education, 
the  motto  of  which  I  take  to  be  :  Practice 
enlightened  by  theory,  theory  guided  by 
practical  needs.  Work  on  such  lines  as 
these,  accompanied  by  the  expansion  due 
to  modern  scientific  requirements,  would, 
I  fully  believe,  restore  the  college  to  some- 
thing like  its  old  position  among  the  teach- 
ing bodies  of  London,  and  reverse  the 
judgment  of  that  Cambridge  historian  of 
mathematics  who  has  recently  remarked 
that,  **  with  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  an  appointment  at  Gresham  Col- 
lege ceased  to  be  a  mark  of  scientific  dis- 
tinction.** 


From  Chamber^  Joarnal. 
A  CRISIS  IN  THE  CITY. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  Parlia- 
ment in  November  last  year,  in  the  coarse 
of  the  preliminary  fencing  that  usually 
distinguishes  such  an  occasion,  the  House 
of  Lords  heard  both  Lord  Granville  and 
the  prime  minister,  with  grave  and  cau- 
tious words,  refer  to  "  the  events  which 
have  recently  taken  place  in  the  city  of 
London.**  As  a  matter  of  course,  little 
was  elicited  in  the  way  of  information 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  events  in  ques- 
tion ;  but  the  statement  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury that  the  governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England  had  found  it  his  duty  to  com- 
municate with  the  government  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  the  city  owed  that  gentle- 
man an  incalculable  debt  of  gratitude,  was 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  gravity  of  the 
situation. 

It  is  not  often  that  what  is  agitating 
Lombard  Street  and  Capel  Court  rises  to 
national  importance  in  the  view  of  states- 
men ;  but  the  crisis  of  November  last  was 
entirely  exceptional.  Looking  back  to 
the  time  of  financial  trouble  within  living 
memory  —  to  1878,  when  the  City  of  Glas- 
gow Bank  fell,  and  further  back  still  to 
that  Black  Friday  in  1866  when  the  news 
of  Overend,  Gurney,  &  Co.'s  failure 
spread  panic  far  and  wide  —  everybody 
acquainted  with  commercial  affairs  felt 
that  the  possibilities  of  disaster  this  au- 
tumn were  more  terrible  still.  No  wonder 
a  shock  of  dismay  passed  over  men's 
minds  when  the  word  went  round  that  one 
of  the  greatest  houses  in  the  City  was  in 
difficulties  1  For  generations  its  name 
had  been  a  synonym  for  financial  stability 
and  vast  wealth.  At  home  and  abroad  it 
had  passed  into  a  proverb.  Their  repute 
was  the  growth  of  a  century  of  mercantile 
skill  and  uprightness  displayed  in  the 
very  front  ranks  of  commerce.  The  crash 
of  their  fall,  if  it  had  been  accomplished, 
would  literally  have  made  the  farthest 
corners  of  the  earth  tremble. 

But  the  peculiarity  of  the  crisis  of  1890 
was  that  the  worst  was  forestalled.  The 
very  magnitude  of  the  threatened  disaster 
inspired  a  determination  that  it  must  not 
happen,  and,  by  happy  chance,  there  were 
men  at  the  head  of  affairs  equal  to  the 
emergency.  The  governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  acting  in  concert  with  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  took  strong  meas- 
ures, and  prepared,  if  need  should  be,  to 
follow  them  up  effectually ;  «vhilst  the 
chief  bankers  in  London  and  the  prov- 
inces rallied  round  him,  under  the  sense 
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of  a  common  danger.  This  wise  boldness 
had  its  due  reward,  for  the  **  panic  *'  stage 
of  the  crisis  was  never  reached.  The 
plague  was  stayed,  and  the  widespread 
ruin  and  misery  that  must  otherwise  have 
«nsued  was  averted. 

This  chapter  of  our  roost  recent  com- 
mercial history  is  a  tale  with  a  most 
obvious  moral.  In  fact,  apart  from  the 
magnitude  of  the  interests  involved,  the 
disaster  was  of  the  most  ordinary  type, 
such  as  every  day  overtakes  some  specu- 
lator hasting  to  be  rich.  The  conditions, 
indeed,  of  a  commercial  crisis  are  always 
with  us.  So  far  from  being  surprised 
when  it  arrives,  we  may  well  wonder  why, 
under  the  present  constitution  of  our 
money  market,  it  occurs  so  seldom.  We 
have  an  immense  system  of  credit  resting 
upon  an  utterly  inadequate  cash  reserve. 
This  is  manifest,  whether  we  consider  the 
figures  of  our  home  and  foreign  trade,  the 
liabilities  of  our  banks,  the  annual  income 
of  the  nation,  or  the  financial  operations  of 
which  our  Clearing  House  accounts  give 
evidence. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  deposits 
in  the  banks  of  the  United  Kingdom  can- 
not be  less  than  ;£6oo,ooo,ooo,  most  of 
this  sum  repavable  in  gold  on  demand. 
The  London  Clearing  House  totals  reach 
the  incredible  amount  of  ^7,000,000,000 
annually.  Now,  if  we  confine  our  atten- 
tion simply  to  the  deposit  liabilities  of  our 
'banking  institutions,  the  question  arises. 
What  provision  is  made  for  the  liquidation 
of  them  ?  The  answer  is,  that  there  exists 
jn  the  United  Kingdom  only  one  consider- 
able cash  reserve.  The  smaller  dealers 
10  money  all  group  themselves  round  the 


greatest  dealer  in  money  —  namely,  the 
Bank  of  England,  and,  at  a  time  of  pres- 
sure, they  depend  on  the  supply  that  can 
be  drawn  from  it.  The  provincial  bankers 
in  England,  as  well  as  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  banks,  have  their  spare  cash  with 
their  agents  in  London,  and  the  reserve 
of  these  in  turn  is  represented  by  their 
balances  with  the  central  institution.  No 
doubt  the  banks  in  the  metropolis  and 
throughout  the  country  have  a  certain 
amount  of  gold  in  hand  for  ordinary  daily 
requirements;  but  to  maintain  this  at  a 
high  level  would  interfere  with  profits. 
The  function  is,  therefore,  practically 
thrust  upon  one  institution  of  keeping  the 
gold  reserve  for  all ;  and  it  is  plainly  im- 
possible that  this  can  be  done  adequately 
by  any  such  arrangement.  It  is  often 
forgotten  that  the  Bank  of  England  owes 
a  duty  not  to  the  public  alone,  but  also  to 
its  shareholders,  who  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect a  fair  return  ior  their  money«  When 
the  bank  pays  a  ten  per  cent,  dividend,  the 
return  to  a  shareholder  who  has  bought 
bank  stock  at  recent  prices  is  very  little 
over  three  per  cent.  How,  then,  can  it  be 
demanded  that  the  Bank  of  England  shall 
assume  the  entire  burden  of  maintaining 
a  reserve  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  banks 
in  the  country,  some  of  which  equal  or 
even  excel  it  in  the  amount  of  their  depos- 
its? We  shall  see,  at  all  events,  by  a 
glance  at  the  bank  account  published 
weekly,  that  the  reserve  is  not  equal  to 
such  a  preposterous  requirement.  Let  us 
take  a  very  favorable  specimen  of  these 
weekly  accounts,  that,  namely,  for  the 
week  ending  Wednesday,  the  3rd  Decem- 
ber, 1890,  which  stood  as  follows  :  — 


Issue  Department. 


Notes  issued. 


;f  40,2x3,030 


Government  Debt, 
Other  Securities,  . 
Gold  Coin  and  Bullion, 


;f40,2i3.030 
Banking  Department. 


Proprietors*  Capital, 
Rest,     . 

Public  Deposits,  . 
Other  Deposits,  . 
7-Day  and  other  Bills, 


;f  14.553.000 
3,212,880 

3.314.215 

33.312,792 

'92.733 

jf  54. 585.620 

It  is  probable  that  to  some  readers  who 
have  examined  this  weekly  statement  from 
time  to  time,  it  has  appeared  somewhat 
puzzling.  M  For  the  sake  of  any  such  we 
offer  a  brief  explanation  of  it,  and  hope  to 
show  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  really 
di£Bcult  to  understand. 


Government  Securities, 
Other  Securities,  . 
Notes,  .        .        .        . 
Gold  and  Silver  Coin   . 


;flI,OIS,IOO 

5.434.900 
23.763,030 

;f  40,213,030 

;f  10,395,458 

27.517.348 

1 5. 539.995 
1,132,819 


;f  54. 585.620 


It  was  an  essential  part  of  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the 
Bank  Act  of  1844  that  the  accounts  of  the 
two  departments,  the  **  Issue  *'  and  the 
**  Banking,"  should  be  kept  distinct,  as  they 

I  stand  above.    The  first  item  shows  us  that 
the  total  amount  of  Bank  of  England  notes 
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issued  on  the  3rd  December  last  was 
;f4o,2i3,C30.  This  includes  both  those 
actually  *Mn  circulation,"  in  the  hands  of 
the  public,  and  those  which,  under  the 
heading  of  '*  Notes,'*  appear  lower  down  in 
the  assets  of  the  Banking  Department, 
the  latter  being  treated,  so  far  as  issue 
is  concerned,  as  if  it  were  an  outside  in- 
stitution. The  amounts  on  the  other  side 
of  the  issue  account  are  regulated  auto- 
matically, gold  being  held  for  every  note 
issued  over  ;f  16,450,000,  this  being  the 
sum  which  under  the  act  the  bank  are 
now  entitled  to  issue  against  goviernment 
securities. 

In  the  account  of  the  **  Banking  Depart- 
ment "  the  first  two  items  on  the  left-hand 
side  are  the  Capital  and  the  Rest;  the 
latter  consists  of  the  undivided  profits, 
and  both  together  represent  the  liaoilities 
of  the  bank  to  its  own  shareholders.  The 
other  amounts  on  the  same  side  represent 
the  liabilities  of  the  bank  to  its  customers, 
the  Public  Deposits  being  balances  owing 
upon  accounts  of  the  government  and  of 
various  public  bodies;  the  ** Other  De- 
posits" the  balances  of  mercantile  firms 
and  private  persons,  including  the  bank- 
ers ;  while  the  seven-day  and  other  bills 
are  really  drafts  or  letters  of  credit  out- 
standing. 

Upon  the  credit  side  of  the  Banking 
Department  account,  the  **  Other  Securi- 
ties "  consist,  of  course,  of  discounted 
bills,  advances  upon  securities,  and  vari- 
ous investments.  But  it  is  to  the  two 
items  that  remain,  and  the  proportion  they 
bear  to  the  rest  of  the  account,  that  the 
attention  of  the  money  market  directs 
itself.  For  these,  namely,  the  Notes  and 
Coin  in  the  Banking  Department,  form  the 
bank's  **  Reserve,"  gold  being  obtainable 
from  the  Issue  Department  in  exchange 
for  the  Notes  as  required. 

We  see,  then,  that  to  meet  the  deposit 
liabilities  of  our  banks  and  to  form  the 
cash  basis  of  our  immense  system  of 
credit,  the  reserve  on  the  3d  December 
last  was  no  more  than  ;£  16,672,8 14.  It 
has  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
amount  largely  exceeds  the  average,  hav- 
ing been  rapidly  built  up  by  extraordinary 
em)rts  on  the  part  of  the  bank  in  view  of 
a  possible  catastrophe.  Three  millions  of 
it  had  been  obtained  as  a  temporary  loan 
from  the  Bank  of  France ;  a  circumstance, 
bv  the  way,  which  enabled  the  editors  of 
all  patriotic  French  newspapers  to  inform 
their  readers  that  the  savings  of  French- 
men, lent  with  a  generosity  possible  only 
to  that  great  nation,  had  saved  England 
from   universal   bankruptcy !     A  further 


great  sum  had  been  obtained  from  Russia; 
so  that  the  reserve  of  that  date  cannot  be 
regarded  as   normal.    But  supposing  it 
were  maintained  at  the  point  then  reached, 
the  disproportion  is  so  vast  between  its 
amount  and  the  functions  it  is  intended  to 
fulfil  as   to  be  positively  alarming.    We 
are  balancing  the  financial  pyramid  upon 
its  apex.    This  is  the   reason   why  our 
money  market  is  so  extremely  sensitive, 
and  why  the  movements  of  the  rate  of 
discount  in  London  are  more  frequent  and 
more  violent  than  in  any  other  European 
capital.    *^  Since  January,  1883,  the  num- 
ber of  changes  in   Germany  have  been 
twenty,   which   compares   with    seven   in 
France,  and  sixty-two  in  England."    (Our 
Gold  Reserves.     By  C.  Gairdner,  LL.D.) 
It  would  not  matter  so  much  if  these  rapid 
alterations  in  the  'discount  rate  affected 
only  the  operations  of  speculative  finance, 
but  they  throw  out  the  calculations  of 
merchants  and  traders  generally,  and  are 
a  troublesome  burden  to  our  commerce. 
It  is  for  the  same  reason,  also,  that  a  no- 
ticeable decrease  in  the  reserve  of  the 
Bank  of  England  has  frequently  been  the 
immediate  starting-point  of  a  panic;  most 
naturally,  when  the  only  considerable  store 
of  ready  money  in  the  country  is  being 
heavily  trenched  upon. 

Our  commerce  and  finance  are  founded 
upon  credit.  The  meaning  of  a  crisis  is, 
that  the  credit  system  has  been  seriously 
undermined  and  threatens  collapse.  As 
credit  is  **the  disposition  of  one  man  to 
trust  another,"  the  time  of  danger  arrives 
when  from  any  cause  a  contrary  disposi- 
tion begins  to  prevail.  For  it  is  certain 
that  when  it  does  prevail,  the  attempt  will 
be  made  to  restrict  credit  transactions  and 
to  substitute  cash  for  promises  to  pay. 
The  position  at  such  a  moment  is  simply 
that  merchants  suspect  and  distrust  oth- 
ers, and  fear  that  similar  suspicion  may 
be  attaching  to  themselves.  It  follows 
that  they  call  in,  wherever  possible,  the 
debts  due  to  them,  and  strain  every  nerve 
to  provide  the  means  of  meeting  those 
which  they  owe.  The  apprehension  on 
every  side  is  that  it  may  not  be  practicable 
to  obtain  the  necessary  command  of  ready 
money.  When  a  great  shock  to  credit 
occurs,  such  as  the  failure  of  an  important 
bank  or  mercantile  house,  experience  has 
shown  that  the  immediate  consequence  is 
a  determination  of  all  to  protect  them- 
selves, a  determination  which  makes  itself 
felt  in  a  heavy  drain  upon  the  cash  re- 
serve. Experience  has  shown  further  that 
when  this  mood  rises  to  panic,  the  de- 
mands for  cash  speedily  outrun  the  imnr.e- 
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diately  available  supply.  The  weapon 
employed  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  pro- 
tect the  reserve  is  to  raise  the  rate  of  dis- 
count to  a  high  point,  thus  making  money 
dear  and  checking  any  demand  for  it 
which  is  not  absolutely  imperative.  When 
there  is  sufficient  time  to  allow  the  full 
effect  of  this  corrective  to  be  felt,  the 
crisis  gradually  solves  itself  by  natural 
means.  Speculation  is  arrested,  and  trade 
restricted ;  the  prices  of  all  articles  tend 
to  fall ;  goods  being  cheaper,  the  exporta* 
tion  of  them  is  increased  ;  the  foreign  ex- 
changes become  favorable  to  this  country, 
and  capital  flows  back  to  us. 

But  sometimes  the  panic  stage  arrives 
too  suddenly.  It  has  happened  more  than 
once  within  the  last  half-century  that  the 
raising  of  the  rate  proved  too  feeble  a 
weapon,  and  the  drain  has  continued  until 
the  whole  of  the  bank^s  reserve  has  been 
exhausted.  Upon  these  occasions  resort 
was  had  to  means  that  may  be  called  extra- 
legal. With  the  permission  of  the  gov- 
ernment, usually  signified  by  letter  from 
the  prime  minister  and  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  the  restriction  on  the  issue 
of  Bank  of  England  notes  was  removed, 
and  an  additional  supply  was  thereby  pro- 
vided of  what  everybody  recognized  as 
money. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  con- 
nection with  such  a  crisis  in  financial  and 
commercial  affairs  as  has  just  been  de- 
scribed, that  it  seems  to  arrive  at  regular 
intervals.  Taking  this  year  of  grace  1890 
and  going  back  through  the  century,  we 
find  that  every  ten  or  eleven  years  or 
thereabouts  there  was  a  crisis  of  more  or 
less  intensity;  for  1878,  1866,  1857, 1847, 
1836-39,  1825-26,  and  181 5  were  all  of 
them  marked  by  special  commercial  dis- 
turbance. There  is  a  reason  for  this  pe- 
riodicity. The  movement  of  trade  is  not 
a  steady  onward  march,  a  rapid  or  slow 
but  continuous  progress;  it  is  rather  a 
tide  which  advances  and  recedes,  a  tide 
which  requires  a  number  of  years  for  its 
full  ebb  and  flow.  Supposing  we  take  as 
a  starting-point  a  season  when  the  harvest 
has  been  very  abundant.  The  difference 
which  an  unusually  good  harvest  makes 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  amounts 
to  very  many  millions  of  money ;  but  only 
after  the  lapse  of  years  will  its  effects  be 
fully  realized  by  the  entire  community.  At 
iirst  sight  it  seems  as  if  only  farmers  and 
landlords  should  benefit  by  it,  but  no  great 
advantage  ever  falls  to  any  large  interest 
in  the  country,  of  which  in  the  end  all 
classes  do  not  obtain  some  share.  Not 
only  are   the  extra  profits  of  agriculture 


used  to  purchase  manufactured  articles 
and  articles  of  merchandise,  but  the  re- 
duced cost  of  agricultural  produce  leaves 
a  margin  in  the  hands  of  the  people  which 
is  expended  in  the  same  manner,  and  thus 
industries  of  every  kind  are  stimulated 
and  become  prosperous  in  their  turn.  It 
is  evident  that  this  must  be  a  gradual 
process;  and  viceversd,  the  same  is  true 
of  unproductive  and  unprofitable  seasons. 

We  have  to  keep  in  view,  further,  that 
years  of  unusual  prosperity  or  adversity 
do  not  as  a  rule  come  singly,  but  in  groups. 
The  effect,  therefore,  is  cumulative ;  and 
if  there  is  a  cycle  in  commercial  affairs, 
we  ought  to  expect  that  it  can  only  be 
completed  within  a  period  of  years. 

It  is  when  the  tide  of  prosperity  is  flow- 
ing most  freely  that  the  conditions  of  a 
calamitous  crisis  are  prepared.  So  long 
as  the  profits  of  agriculture  and  trade 
remain  low,  so  long  as  the  industries  of 
the  country  do  little  more  than  maintain 
their  footing  without  much  prospect  of 
improvement,  there  is  little  danger  of  any 
great  catastrophe.  A  cautious  and  thrifty 
spirit  prevails  at  such  a  time,  and  what- 
ever surplus  may  be  realized  is  carefully 
husbanded.  But  when  plentiful  seasons 
follow  each  other,  when  trade  becomes 
active  and  profitable,  and  savings  accu- 
mulate, a  change  comes  over  the  spirit  of 
commerce  and  finance.  Capital  is  then 
outgrowing  the  amount  which  can  be  prof- 
itably used  in  the  normal  expansion  of 
business.  There  is  always  a  margin  in  the 
national  income  which  remains  unused 
and  is  seeking  investment.  The  amount 
of  this  margin  in  our  country  is  now  reck- 
oned at  about  ;£20o,ooo,ooo  a  year.  This 
is  so  much  added  to  the  capital  which  is 
ready  to  be  invested  in  any  promising 
enterprise.  It  may  be  affirmed  generally 
that  this  capital  at  all  times  exceeds  what 
can  be  absorbed  by  really  sound  and  prof- 
itable undertakings.  We  may  take  this 
to  be  now  the  permanent  condition  of 
things,  but  it  is  greatly  aggravated  when 
a  long  period  of  growing  prosperity  has 
been  reached.  Then  occurs  what  ought 
not  to  be  difficult  to  foresee  —  the  demand 
for  channels  of  investment  creates  its  own 
supply.  A  mania  for  speculation  sets  in, 
and  capital  is  freely  expended  —  it  may 
be  upon  enterprises  of  great  permanent 
value ;  or  it  may  be  —  for  it  seems  very 
much  a  matter  of  chance  —  upon  unsound 
and  even  ridiculous  projects.  Jt  is  seldom 
indeed  that  this  investing  and  speculating 
mood,  engendered  by  cheap  money  and 
the  feeling  of  general  prosperity,  can  be 
restrained  within  reasonable  bounds ;  sel- 
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dom  that  it  does  not  outrun  them  so  far  as 
to  bring  fiiiancial  troubles  and  disasters. 

The  recent  crisis  is  not  hard  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  consistently  with  the  theory 
that  has  just  been  explained.  One  impor- 
tant feature  peculiar  to  it  should  not  be 
forgotten.  Mr.  Goschen  reduced  the  in- 
terest upon  consols  to  two  and  three- 
quarters  per  cent.,  an  operation  which  he 
performed  with  a  skill  and  success  that 
seems  very  astounding  when  we  consider 
the  price  to  which  the  new  stock  has  since 
fallen.  As  an  inevitable  result  of  that 
reduction,  much  of  the  money  hitherto 
invested  in  consols  has  sought  other 
channels.  An  active  demand  had  already 
for  some  time  been  in  existence  for  new 
securities,  and  a  stimulus  which  was  little 
needed  was  thus  given  to  it.  The  new 
securities  were  forthcoming,  in  the  shape 
of  mines,  brewery  companies,  financial 
trusts,  and  the  loans  and  enterprises  of 
foreign  states.  Amongst  those  who  were 
ready  to  supply  the  demand  for  new  secu- 
rities to  any  extent  was  the  government  of 
the  Argentine  Republic,  which,  besides 
the  amounts  they  borrowed  for  purely 
governmental  purposes,  freely  issued 
guarantees  to  railway  and  other  great  un- 
dertakings in  their  territory.  The  nom- 
inal value  of  Argentine  securities  in 
Europe  of  all  sorts  —  national,  provincial, 
and  municipal  obligations,  together  with 
Cedulas,  railway  and  other  stocks  —  is 
said  to  approach  ;f  200,000,000. 

There  are  no  doubt  great  natural  re- 
sources in  the  Argentine  territory,  but  it 
must  be  said  that  the  rate  at  which  these 
securities  have  been  poured  into  the  Eu- 
ropean money  market  is  eloquent  of  the 
extravagance  which  characterizes  govern- 
ments that  are  unstable  and  reckless  of 
the  future. 

Of  the  crisis  of  1890  the  lesson  most 
emphatically  taught  was  the  old  one,  to 
let  caution  and  thorough  knowledge  be 
our  constant  guides  in  all  financial  affairs. 


From  Murray's  Magasine. 
A  TOUR  IN  BURMAH. 

It  has  been  my  fate  of  late  years  to 
spend  a  certain  length  of  time  in  India 
and  Burmah,  and  when,  on  coming  home 
the  other  day,  I  joined  the  tide  of  English 
travellers  which,  gathering  from  Colombo 
and  Calcutta,  blends  at  Singapore,  and 
sweeps  on  by  Hong  Kong  and  Japan  to 
San  Francisco,  and  heard  many  of  them 
relating  where    they    bad    been,   I    was 


struck  by  the  great  number  who  had,  so 
to  speak,  passed  by  the  open  door  of  Bur- 
mah without  looking  in  to  see  what  lay 
inside.  And  I  fancy  I  disturbed  the  equa- 
nimity of  one  or  two  of  these  for  the  mo- 
ment, by  telling  them,  in  the  midst  of 
their  enumeration  of  the  wonders  of  the 
earth  at  which  they  bad  gazed,  that  I 
thought  they  had  omitted  that  which  was, 
to  the  passing  traveller,  the  most  en- 
trancing and  interesting  country  of  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  whom  I  met 
had  been  wisely  advised  to  see,  if  no  more, 
at  least  so  much  of  the  country  as  a  visit 
to  Rangoon  and  a  steamer  trip  up  the  Ir- 
rawaddy  would  afford,  and,  of  these,  all 
agreed  that  it  was  in  very  many  respects 
the  most  delightful  of  the  many  strange 
places  they  bad  seen. 

To  theirs  I  must  add  my  own  humble 
testimony.  I  have  been  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  globe  but  South  America  and 
Australia;  have  climbed  the  passes  of  the 
Himalayas  and  ridden  for  weeks  over  the 
broad  plains  of  South  Africa,  have  roamed 
about  the  magnificent  jungles  of  Cochin, 
wandered  into  harbors  in  the  east  coast 
of  Africa  scarcely  noted  on  the  map, 
toured  through  Japan,  drunk  champagne 
(of  a  sort)  with  native  governors  of  Mada- 
gascan  ports,  and  alike  explored  the  peace- 
ful bsLthing gAdts  of  Benares  and  the  wild 
scenery  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  but  no- 
where, except  perhaps  in  Japan,  have  I 
found  the  interest  of  travel  so  varied  as  in 
British  Burmah,  nor  any  paradise  for  the 
voyager  where  (for  a  short  tour)  the  com- 
forts and  the  wonderments  of  life  lie  in 
such  agreeable  proximity. 

And  this  is  perhaps  not  its  least  recom- 
mendation. For  if  one  is  not  sojourning 
in  foreign  lands  from  motives  connected 
with  either  honor,  sport,  or  profit,  what  is 
there  that  can  compensate  for  discomfort? 

The  traveller,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
lands  at  Rangoon  (where,  as  well  as  at 
Mandalay,  be  will  find  very  tolerable  ho- 
tels to  receive  him),  can,  aher  seeing  the 
former  most  curious  town,  embark  in  a 
day  or  two  on  board  one  of  the  excellent 
"fiats  "  which  ply  up  and  down  the  beau- 
tiful Irrawaddy,  and,  with  all  the  comfort 
of  a  Rhine  steamer,  journey  at  his  leisure 
far  up  the  river  to  a  point  some  way  be- 
yond Mandalay  —  either  living  continu- 
ously on  board,  or,  if  armed  with  a  letter 
or  two  of  introduction,  landing  for  a  short 
visit  at  various  points  on  the  way. 

His  food  and  sleeping  accommodation 
on  board  are  of  the  best,  and  for  my  part 
1  know  nothing  more  delightful  than  to 
sit  in  a  comfortable  chair  on  the  ample 
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deck  of  one  of  these  steamers,  and  shoot 
through  the  rippling  waters  of  this  noble 
stream,  past,  on  either  side,  a  perpetually 
changing  panorama  of  forest-clad  moun- 
tains, emphasized  here  and  there  with  a 
gold  pagoda  or  a^  wood-carved  monastery, 
or,  anon,  tapering  out  into  a  spit  of  sand 
covered  with  wild  fowl. 

To  be^n  with  Rangoon ;  the  pagoda 
there  and  its  surroundings  furnish  a  tout 
ensembU  of  color  and  form  that  I  have 
never  seen  elsewhere  equalled.  All  that 
is  most  curious  and  intricate  in  wood 
sculpture,  all  that  is  most  bright  and  tell- 
ing in  color — beginning  with  the  huge 
dragons  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  that 
leads  up  to  the  pagoda,  and  going  upwards 
with  the  gaily  robed  crowd  of  cheerful  wor- 
shippers who  throng  the  way,  to  the  vast 
pile  of  gilding  at  the  top,  with  its  varied 
surroundings  of  temples  and  shrines  —  all 
these  are  here  brought  into  one  compara- 
tively small  focus,  to  fail  to  appreciate 
which  would  argue  one  ^//usr/ indeed. 

I  spoke  of  the  brightly  dressed  crowd. 
Travellers  in  the  East  are  apt  to  be  much 
disappointed  when  they  first  arrive  there 
with  the  non-display  of  **  Oriental  color- 
ing,*' and,  indeed,  upon  those  who  have 
formed  their  ideas  of  such  things  on  mem- 
ories of  the  colored  and  illustrated  Bibles 
of  their  youth,  or  a  lecture  illuminated  by 
dissolving  views  of  painted  photographs, 
the  dinginess  of  the  women's  dress  in 
Egypt  and  that  of  the  men's  dress  in 
many  parts  of  India,  will  undoubtedly 
produce  some  such  effect.  But  let  our 
traveller  take  heart  of  grace ;  let  him  push 
on  to  Burmah,  and  he  will  see  on  festal 
occasions  in  the  streets  and  temples  of 
Rangoon,  and  elsewhere  in  that  country, 
crowds  compared  to  which  a  group  of 
jockeys  might  look  dull,  and  a  flower-bed 
at  a  seaside  watering-place  appear  as  quiet 
and  prosaic  as  a  patch  of  potatoes. 

For  here  men  and  women,  old  and 
young,  all  seem  to  vie  with  one  another  in 
brilliancy  of  dress,  and  all,  or  almost  all, 
dress  in  silk. 

The  men,  with  a  strip  of  silk  twisted 
towel-fashion  round  the  waist,  and  the 
long  end  that  remains  hung  round  the 
back  and  over  the  shoulder,  somewhat  as 
a  Scotch  plaid  is  occasionally  adjusted ;  a 
brilliant  handkerchief  on  the  head,  a  long, 
flexible  cane  with  silver  top  in  the  hand, 
and  a  good-humored  and  cheerful  person 
inside  all  this,  complete  the  sketch  of  a 
Burmese  dandy. 

The  ladies  wear  a  piece  of  silk  wound 
tightly  round  their  body  from  waist  to 
feet,  topped  by  a    white  jacket  above ; 


their  really  beautiful  hair  carefully  dressed 
in  something  like  the  modern  European 
fashion  of  combing  it  upwards  from  the 
back  of  the  neck,  and  a  silk  scarf  banging 
loosely  round  the  shoulders,  much  in  the 
way  our  grandmothers  used  to  wear  such 
adornment;  the  slightest  touch  of  face- 
powder  is  added  to  the  complexion,  and 
ofiE  sets  madame,  walking  very  erectly 
along,  her  arms  swinging  at  her  sides  with 
a  curious,  swaggering  air,  the  while  she 
puffs  occasionally  at  an  enormous  cheroot. 

Checks  and  stripes  are  the  favorite  pat- 
terns for  the  dresses,  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  men  —  but  such  checks  and  such 
stripes  I  Chess-patterns  with  the  squares 
four  or  five  inches  wide,  stripes  of  flame- 
color  and  yellow,  flame-color  and  crimson, 
plum-color  and*  apple-green,  etc,  etc.,  in 
infinite  variety.  1  spent  two  years  in  Bur- 
mah, and,  except  one  pattern  rather  fre- 
quently worn  in  cotton  fabrics  by  the 
poorer  classes,  I  don't  think  1  ever  no- 
ticed the  exact  ditto  of  a  check  I  had  seen 
before. 

All  these  silks  are  made  in  the  country. 
It  is  the  rarest  thing,  as  far  as  my  limited 
experience  goes,  to  see  English  fabrics 
worn  for  dress.  In  the  case  of  the  head- 
kerchief,  however,  I  regret  to  say  that  the 
opposite  rule  holds,  and  I  never  saw  one 
which  was  not  of  English  make.  The 
manufacturer's  taste  is  however  merciful, 
and  plain  colors  and  harmless  patterns  are 
generally  used,  in  a  cheap,  fluffy  quality 
of  silk. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  to 
observe  in  the  Burmese  population  is  the 
variety  of  their  features  and  expressions. 
This  is  particularly  noticeable  after  any 
length  of  time  spent  in  India,  where  the 
poorer  inhabitants  of  any  particular  dis- 
trict seem  to  be  all  cast,  as  to  their  faces, 
in  one  mould.  In  Burmah,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  as  interesting  to  watch  a  pass- 
ing crowd  as  it  often  is  in  England. 
There  are,  certainly,  types  into  which 
many  of  the  faces  may  be  grouped,  and 
very  distinct  ones,  but  they  are  much 
more  numerous  than  in  India,  and  a  great 
portion,  say  one-third  of  the  population, 
come  under  no  particular  type  of  face  as 
far  as  I  could  see,  but  might  be  classed  as 
**  miscellaneous." 

As  to  the  inner  life  of  the  people,  the 
mainsprings  of  their  conduct,  their  modes 
of  thought,  and  any  enquiries  into  the 
psychological  structure  which  leads  to 
what  is  visible  of  their  habits  and  actions, 
it  would,  of  course,  be  grossly  audacious 
of  me  to  speak ;  as,  beyond  the  entire 
absence  of  other  qualifications  on  my  part 
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for  such  study,  the  busy  and  essentially 
hand-to-mouth  life  I  led  while  in  Burmah 
entirely  precluded  any  examination  into 
such  matters.  Such  as  are  suited  and 
equipped,  however,  for  enquiry  into  these 
points  would,  1  imagine,  nnd  a  rich  and 
little  explored  vein  of  ore  awaiting  their 
hammer  and  pickaxe. 

Before  I  go  further  I  may  as  well  say 
one  word  regarding  the  climate.  Burmah 
is  essentially  a  hot  country  •— perhaps  I 
should  better  describe  it  as  a  steamy  one, 
and  to  my  mind  has  an  unhealthy  climate 
for  many  constitutions,  if  exposed  for  any 
length  of  time  to  its  influences  during  the 
summer  months — say  from  April  to  Sep- 
tember, both  included.  It  is,  however,  a 
very  difEerent  thing  to  live  off  the  river, 
among  unwholesome  surroundings  and 
under  unhealthy  conditions,  as  many  have 
had  to  do  of  late  years,  from  passing 
through  the  country  at  the  best  time  of 
the  year,  surrounded  by  numerous  com- 
forts and  spending  the  greater  portion  of 
the  time  among  the  breezes  which  are 
never  long  absent  from  the  river;  and 
under  the  latter  circumstances  I  distinctly 
consider  that  the  country  is  more  healthy 
than  most  parts  of  India. 

On  the  way  up  the  river  there  are  vari- 
ous places  of  more  than  a  passing  interest 
to  be  seen :  Minhla,  with  its  fort,  in  which 
were  found  the  chains,  each  duly  supplied 
with  a  sixpenny  padlock,  that  were  sent 
down  by  Theebaw  in  '85  to  secure  the 
*' audacious  invaders;''  Myingyan,  with 
its  most  interesting  manufactures  of  iron 
and  glass  work;  Yenangyoung,  with  its 
petroleum  wells  ;  Pagan,  with  its  acres  of 
deserted  and  ruined  shrines ;  the  Ruby 
Mines ;  Mandalay,  a  quite  unique  city, 
with  its  marvellous  temples  audits  Incom- 
parable Pagoda,  and  further  up  the  river 
the  beautiful  gorges  and  magnificent 
passes  through  which  the  river  narrows 
—  all  these  afford  a  constant  succession 
of  sights  of  very  varying  interest  indeed. 

As  to  the  art  of  the  land.  The  art  of 
Burmah  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the 
neighboring  countries,  and  has  a  character 
all  its  own.  The  silver  work  is  especially 
noticeable,  the  best  coming,  I  believe, 
from  Thayatmyo  and  Rangoon.  It  has  a 
massiveness  that  at  first  recalls  the  Swami 
work  of  Madras,  but  without  any  of  the 
oppressive  heaviness  and  grossness  that 
characterize  the  latter. 

In  wood-carving  the  Burmans  surpass 
any  race  that  I  know,  in  the  way  of 
masses  of  elaborate  detail  combined  to 
produce  a  general  architectural  effect; 
and  their  predilection  for  what,  in  the  ab- 


sence of  a  better  name,  I  may  perhaps  be 
permitted  to  call  the  *'  flame-shaped ''  or- 
nament, gives  a  very  unique  and  charming 
character  to  the  designs  of  their  wooden 
buildings.  Some,  too,  of  their  most  suc- 
cessful effects  are  produced  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  chests,  or  arks,  in  which  are 
preserved  in  the  monasteries  the  copies  of 
various  sacred  writings.  These  effects 
are  attained  by  applying  to  the  front  of 
the  box  some  kind  of  black  resinous  plas- 
ter in  an  intricate  pattern  of  bold  relief, 
which  is  afterwards  covered  with  convex 
fragments  of  colored  glass.  The  whole 
is  then  varnished  and  duly  finished  off, 
and  the  effect  finally  produced  is  much 
that  of  a  very  good  and  very  old  stained- 
glass  window.  Other  such  chests  are 
covered  with  a  series  of  bas-reliefs  giving 
incidents  in  the  history  of  Gautama,  or 
kindred  subjects,  and  these  are  usually 
gilt  all  over.  Examples  of  the  above  may 
be  seen  in  the  Indian  section  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  but  the  glass  work^ 
though  the  best  I  could  procure,  is  une- 
qual to  many  specimens  that  I  saw  in  the 
country. 

Another  manufacture  of  great  interest 
is  that  of  the  iron  work  much  used  to 
ornament  the  tops  of  the  pagodas.  These 
latter  are  often  surmounted  by  a  so-called 
umbrella  {tee);  1  suppose,  as  it  were,  an 
"umbrella  of  honor,"  generally  made  in 
the  form  of  a  series  of  crowns  of  pierced 
iron-work,  often  of  the  greatest  beauty  and 
lightness  of  design.  A  specimen  of  this 
may  also  be  seen  at  the  Museum. 

Little  has  yet  been  written  on  Burmese 
art.  A  great  authority  on  the  subject  is 
Mr.  Tilly,  now  the  deputy  commissioner 
of  the  Yeu  country,  to  whose  knowledge 
and  taste  the  recent  Calcutta  Exhibition 
was,  I  believe,  indebted  for  the  choice 
and  superintendence  of  the  art  manufac- 
tures shown  in  its  Burmese  section. 

Of  the  scenery  I  have  spoken  little. 
The  climate,  with  its  humid  warmth,  fa- 
vors the  development  of  tropical  vegeta- 
tion, and  the  scenes  in  many  of  the  dense 
jungles  would  be  **  difficult  to  beat,"  and, 
for  me,  quite  impossible  to  adequately 
describe. 

To  my  mind  the  one  thing  that  during 
my  recent  time  in  the  far  East  I  look  back 
upon  as  a  distinct  revelation  of  unexpected 
beauty  is  the  interior  of  a  jungle.  No 
books  that  I  had  read  had  previously  led 
me  to  expect  anything  of  the  sort,  and  the 
only  one  that  I  have  come  across  that 
gives  any  idea  of  such  scenes  is  that 
charming  work  of  Sanderson's  called 
'*  Thirteen  Years  among  the  Wild  Beasts 
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of  India."  But  even  in  this  I  do  not 
recollect  any  description  of  the  denser 
portions  of  the  jungle  —  those  dark  thick- 
ets and  gloomy  recesses  of  rank  vegeta- 
tion, where  a  hundred  varieties  of  ferns, 
canes,  and  palms  entangle  one  another 
in  bewildering  confusion,  as  they  climb 
towards  the  upper  height  of  the  immense 
forest  trees;  where  the  sunlight  can 
scarcely  pierce  through,  except  to  shoot 
down  here  and  there  in  shafts  of  brilliant 
light  that  strike  the  sand  or  the  pool  be- 
low —  and  where,  in  many  places,  the  foot 
of  man  has  never  trod,  and  the  bison,  the 
tiger,  and  the  elephant,  alone  dispute  for 
dominion. 

1  lately  made  two  shooting  trips  to  the 
jungles  of  lower  Burmah,  and  each  time, 
in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  hardships,  the 
forest  scenery  had  the  power  to  force 
itself  upon  the  notice  as  seeming,  each 
day,  more  and  more  impressive  and  mag- 
nificent. 

At  such  times  both  the  silence  and  the 
strange  sounds  of  the  jungles,  each  in 
their  different  way,  combine  to  affect  the 
sportsman  ;  the  occasional  weird  hootings 
of  the  monkeys  in  the  tree-tops ;  the  dis- 
tant flap,  flap,  of  an  elephant's  ears  break- 
ing in  upon  the  perfect  stillness  as  you 
approach  the  herd,  or  perhaps,  instead, 
the  penny-trumpet-like  squeak  which  an- 
nounces its  proximity;  and,  as  the  day 
wears  on,  the  stillness  suddenly  broken  in 
upon  by  the  whirring  and  soon  almost 
deafening  sound  with  which  with  one 
accord  the  insects  revive  after  the  heat  of 
the  afternoon;  all  these  influences  com- 
bine to  produce  an  efiEect  which  those  who 
have  not  experienced  them  will  find  diffi- 
cult to  imagine,  and  those  who  have  expe- 
rienced them  must  find  hard  to  describe. 

Apropos  of  the  wild  elephants,  the  herds 
of  these  animals  are  doing  much  mischief 
in  some  parts  to  the  native  communities 
living  near  their  haunts,  destroying  their 
crops  continuously  and  their  lives  occa- 
sionally, and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
an  even  better  method  of  abating  the  mis- 
chief than  that  of  shooting  them  might 
be  found  in-.their  systematic  capture  on  a 
large  scale. 

Burmah  as  a  field  for  sport  is  improv- 
ing, for  the  quieting  down  of  the  country 
is  rendering  it  possible  to  travel  in  regions 
where  a  short  while  ago  an  armed  escort 
was  a  necessity,  and  it  contains  many  ani* 
mals  such  as  the  sine  (a  species  ot  wild 
cattle),  the  tummin(or  brow-antlered  deer), 
and  others  that  are  peculiar  to  the  coun- 
try. 

One  great  drawback,  however,  in  con- 


nection with  shooting  there  is  the  very 
great  difficulty  one  has  in  procuring  na- 
tives acquainted  with  the  habits  and  pur- 
suit of  the  local  game. 

To  the  above  list  of  the  attractions  of 
Burmah  laany  more  might  be  added,  to 
induce  tire  traveller  passing  that  way  to 
take  a  look  at  our  new  possession,  but  the 
limits  of  a  magazine  article  preclude  their 
being  entered  upon ;  .and  I  can  only  con- 
clude by  saying,  that  1  feel  pretty  sure 
that  any  one  visiting  it  for  the  first  time 
will  carry  away  very  agreeable  and  very 
varied  memories  of  an  extremely  interest- 
ing and  quite  unique  country  and  people. 

B.  C.  F. 


From  Good  Words. 
THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OP  READING. 

BY  THE  REV.   R.   F.   HORTON,  li.A. 

We  are  as  a  rule  very  particular  about 
the  people  with  whom  we  associate ;  there 
are  few  things  which  more  agitate  the 
minds  of  British  parents  than  the  society 
in  which  their  children  are  to  move. 
About  the  principle  of  discrimination  it  is 
not  necessary  to  say  anything.  We  all  of 
us  have  some  principle  of  our  own  ;  there 
are  people  whom  we  want  to  know,  there 
are  others  whom  we  treat  with  reserve ; 
there  are  some  whom  we  keep  at  arm*s- 
length.  This  is  the  essence  of  our  dig- 
nity—  or,  let  us  call  it,  our  self-respect. 
When  our  principle  of  discrimination  is 
false,  our  dignity  may  become  undignified, 
the  dignity  merely  of  a  fiunkey ;  but  when 
our  principle  of  discrimination  is  sound, 
when  we  want  to  know  the  good  and  noble, 
and  are  indifferent  to  the  vulgar  distinc- 
tions of  wealth  and  spurious  rank,  the 
soul  becomes  strong  and  pure  by  virtue 
of  its  discerning  choice  and  rigorous  self- 
restraint  in  the  matter  of  companionship. 
We  may  observe,  however,  a  difference  as 
our  character  ripens  and  our  moral  form 
becomes  set.  In  youth  we  must  shun  the 
vicious  and  the  weak,  counting  their  very 
presence  a  danger  and  their  breath  a 
miasma;  later  on  we  can  pass  unharmed 
among  men  of  all  sorts,  securely  assim- 
ilating what  is  good  and  rejecting  what  is 
bad ;  and  at  last,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we 
may  become  so  firmly  knit  in  all  purity 
and  truth  and  charity  that  our  presence 
among  men  of  the  most  degraded  type 
will  be  harmless  to  ourselves,  out  service- 
able to  them. 

We  are  all  agreed,  then,  that  the  society 
which  we  affect  is  not  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
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ence ;  it  must  be  at  all  times  wisely  chosen, 
its  effects  upon  us  must  be  scrupulously 
watched,  its  tendencies  to  deflect  us  from 
the  appointed  way  must  be  rigorously 
checked  and  valiantly  frustrated. 

Now  the  object  of  the  present  essay  is 
to  show  that  in  the  power  of  reading  we 
have  admission  to  society  of  all  kinds,  to 
society  of  ail  ages ;  that  our  intercourse 
with  men  and  women  through  the  written 
page  is  often  more  intimate  than  that 
which  we  hold  with  living  people ;  that 
the  influence  which  these  invisible  minds 
exercise  over  us  is  incalculable  ;  and  that 
therefore  the  choice  which  we  roust  bring 
to  bear  in  the  selection  of  what  we  read 
should  be  even  more  intelligent,  more 
earnest,  more  severe  than  that  which  reg- 
ulates the  selection  of  our  companions 
and  friends. 

The  idea  is  old  and  even  trite,  it  is  the 
application  which  is  not  so  trite.  While 
readers  were  chiefly  or  entirely  the  culti- 
vated few,  who  approached  books  with  a 
carefully  trained  intelligence,  and  with  all 
the  composure  and  fastidiousness  of  cul- 
ture, the  caution  was  hardly  needed ;  but 
when  everybody  reads,  when  books  are 
free  to  us  as  the  air  we  breathe,  when  all 
of  us  are  thrown  into  the  crowd  of  authors 
which  jostle  one  another  in  the  crowded 
streets  of  literature,  it  is  necessary  to  cau- 
tion the  unwary  against  those  besmirching 
persons  who  may  rub  against  them  un- 
awares and  to  suggest  by  what  methods  it 
is  possible  to  quit  the  mixed  throng  of  the 
thoroughfares,  and  to  And  in  quiet  and 
wholesome  places  the  companionship  with 
the  good  and  the  great  by  which  the  soul 
can  thrive. 

No  better  preface  can  be  given  to  what 
is  now  to  be  said  than  these  wise  and 
beautiful  words  of  Mr.  Ruskin :  **Wijl 
you  go  and  gossip  with  your  housemaid 
or  your  stable-boy,  when  you  may  talk 
with  kings  and  queens,  while  this  eternal 
court  is  open  to  you.  with  its  society  wide 
as  the  world,  multitudinous  as  its  days, 
the  chosen  and  the  mighty  of  every  place 
and  time?  Into  that  you  may  enter  al- 
ways; in  that  you  may  take  fellowship 
and  rank  according  to  your  wish  ;  from 
that,  once  entered  into  it,  you  can  never 
be  outcast  but  by  your  own  fault ;  by  your 
aristocracy  of  companionship  there,  your 
own  inherent  aristocracy  will  be  assuredly 
tested,  and  the  motives  with  which  you 
strive  to  take  high  place  in  the  society  of 
the  living,  measured,  as  to  all  the  truth 
and  sincerity  that  are  in  them,  by  the 
place  you  desire  to  take  in  this  company 
of    the  dead.*'     This    passage   must  be 


guarded  against  misunderstanding,  or  a 
mean  interpretation  might  be  put  upon  it. 
It  is  not  meant  that  people  who  move  in 
the  humble  ranks  of  society  should  use 
the   medium  of  literature  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  ways  and  habits  of  the 
great.    There  are  society  journals,  cheap 
novels,  and  despicable  **  court  news  "  of 
various  descriptions,  which  affect  to  lead 
their  readers  into  the  charmed  and  inac- 
cessible circles;  literature  of  this    kind 
issues  from,  and  ministers  to,  the  inborn 
vulgarity  of  human  nature.   The  introduc- 
tion to  courts,  which  is  professedly  given, 
is  quite  illusory;  if  by  such  means  we  are 
admitted  at  all,  we  enter  as  valets,  huck- 
sters, or  buffoons.    The  kings  and  queens 
referred  to  in  this  passage  are  of  a  quite 
different  kind  ;  they  are  those  regal  minds 
which  in  the  long  silence  of  the  ages  have 
exercised  their  widening  sway  by  the  au- 
thority of  clearer  insight,  more  passionate 
feeling,  stronger  reasoning,  and  sweeter 
numbers  than  common  minds  were  capable 
of.     Flunkeyism  is  as  rampant  in  litera- 
ture as  among  living  men ;  in  books  and 
papers,  no  less  than  in  society,  one  needs 
an  eye  which  is  impatient  of  tinsel  and 
penetrative  of  solid  worth. 

In  the  power  of  reading  we  have  admis" 
sion  to  society  of  all  kinds ^  to  society  of  all 
ages.  There  is  something  quite  pathetic 
in  the  sight  of  young  men  and  women 
reading  their  scrappy  and  titillating  news- 
papers, or  their  blood-curdling  and  sensa- 
tional novels,  when  they  might  be  at  the 
same  time  holding  high  converse  with  the 
strong  master  spirits  of  humanity ;  might 
be  **laughing  with  Chaucer  in  the  haw- 
thorn shade"  instead  of  guffawing  with 
the  clown  who  grimaces  and  holds  the 
pit  for  a  day  and  a  morrow;  might  be 
moving  in  the  fields  of  fancy  with  Shake- 
speare, and  learning  from  that  wise  spirit 
the  mysterious  secrets  of  life,  hearing  the 
"sweet,  sad  music  of  humanity'*  instead 
of  losing  all  the  capacity  of  genuine  feel- 
ing by  submitting  to  the  unreal  raptures, 
the  base  alarms,  and  the  subtle  poisons 
of  popular  fiction.  But  it  is  not  quite  true 
to  say  that  admission  to  that  society  of 
the  noble  is  open  to  all.  There  is  need  of 
effort,  of  patience,  of  discipline  to  ap- 
proach great  minds  in  literature.  Any 
one  can  read  **  King  Solomon's  Mines," 
but  not  every  one  can  read  "The  Anti- 
quary;" any  one  can  read  Mr.  Gilbert's 
songs,  but  not  every  one  can  read  Milton's 
sonnets.  The  present  writer  once  knew 
an  athletic  man  who  made  a  notable  re- 
mark. The  conversation  turned  on  a 
discussion  whether  it  was  better  to  read 
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"  Hamlet "  or  to  see  Shakespeare.  Our 
athletic  friend  determined  that  it  would 
be  better  to  see  Shakespeare,  on  the  sin- 
gular ground  that  "  it  would  take  less 
time.'*  Now,  beyond  all  question,  it  takes 
time  and  energy  and  active  thought  to 
hold  intercourse  with  those  great  authors 
who  have  attained  their  greatness  by  the 
expenditure  of  time  and  energy  and  active 
thought.  These  monarchs  of  literature 
are  only  at  home  with  those  who  can  don 
their  own  regal  dress.  There  are  some 
minds  which,  for  lack  of  use  and  training, 
feel  more  at  home  in  the  servants'  hall 
than  at  the  master's  board.  And  here 
comes  in  the  responsibility  of  reading;  it 
is  our  duty  to  nerve  ourselves  to  encoun- 
ters with  the  great ;  we  are  to  put  on  the 
livery  of  the  master  minds. 

But  it  may  be  said.  Who  are  the  master 
itiinds?  By  what  mark  are  we  to  distin- 
guish them?  How  are  we  to  discharge 
our  responsibility  in  the  absence  of  those 
regal  insignia  with  which  alone  we  are 
familiar?  Here  is  an  acknowledged  diffi- 
culty. And  in  it  may  be  rooted  a  plea  for 
reading  more  of  those  writers  whose  place 
in  literature  is  fixed,  and  less  of  those 
current  writers  who  have  not  yet  passed 
the  stern  examination  of  time,  or  received 
the  Hall  mark  of  that  final  criticism  which 
is  not  local  or  of  the  age,  but  universal 
and  eternal.  For  Englishmen,  at  any 
rate,  there  is  little  excuse  if  they  go  wrong. 
There  have  risen  in  our  heavens  so  many 
constant  stars,  that  by  their  steady  and 
glowing  light  more  mutable  objects  may 
be  fixed.  And  rather  than  seek  inclusive- 
ness  to  the  loss  of  definiteness  it  may  be 
well  to  dogmatize.  Let  a  man  while  he 
is  young  and  yet  uninformed,  and  while 
the  uncertainty  of  conflicting  authorities 
leaves  him  in  some  doubt  to  whom  he 
should  attach  his  reverence  and  affection, 
take  up  his  Milton  and  approach  through 
the  flowery  gardens  of  "  Comus,"  *♦  L'Al- 
legro,"  "  11  Penseroso,"  that  wide  and 
lofty  upland  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  "  Para- 
dise Regained,"  on  whose  breezy  slopes 
he  will  gain  strength  to  read  the  ^  Samson 
Agonistes."  Let  him  commune  with  the 
spirit  of  Milton  and  learn  by  a  detach- 
ment from  the  petty  controversies  of  his 
time,  to  gain  some  insight  into  him  whose 
"soul  was  like  a  star  and  dwelt  apart." 
Let  him  not  murmur  because  the  excite- 
ment of  the  pursuit  seems  small,  and  the 
air  of  the  uplands  is  at  tirst  chilly  and 
stupefying;  let  him  press  on,  until  the 
magnitude  of  that  great  mind  has  assumed 
definite  proportions,  until  the  stirring 
power  of  its  moral  energy  has  begun  to 


move  his  soul,  and  until  the  strong  music 
of  that  lofty  verse  has  sounded  in  bis  ears 
like  the  tumult  of  se<is,  and  the  low  mur- 
mur of  continuous  streams  ;  and  then  Mil- 
ton will  lead  him,  as  Virgil  led  Dante, 
through  all  the  circles  of  Inferno,  Purga- 
torio,  Paradiso,  without  any  taint  to  his 
spirit  or  faltering  of  his  mind.  And  then 
—  if  this  vein  of  dogmatism  may  yet  be 
pardoned  —  when  youth  is  setting  into 
manhood,  let  him  turn  to  Wordsworth. 
Dismissing  that  childish  judgment  which 
calls  Wordsworth  childish,  let  him  ap- 
proach gently  those  shorter  poems  which 
at  first  seem  the  more  attractive,  and  in 
them  let  him  meditate  a  little  until  "  The 
mighty  being  seems  awake."  Then  let 
him  read  with  patience,  and  not  hurriedly, 
those  longer  works,  which  are  not  so  much 
poems  as  the  plain,  straightforward  utter- 
ance of  some  vital  truths  which  it  concerns 
us  all  to  know,  "  The  Prelude  "  and  "  The 
Excursion."  Let  the  grandeur  and  integ- 
rity of  Wordsworth's  harmonious  nature 
become  apparent,  let  the  charm  of  a  sim- 
plicity which  shrinks  from  ornament  and 
of  a  passionate  truthfulness  which  is  not 
afraid  of  seeming  bare  and  bald  be  felt, 
let  the  taste  and  judgment  be  in  this  clear 
air  braced  and  purified,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  a  discerning  spirit  has  entered 
in  and  taken  possession  of  the  soul,  so 
that  it  is  no  longer  so  doubtful  as  it  once 
appeared,  who  and  what  are  the  master 
spirits  of  all  time.  There  is  a  certain  note 
which  is  quickly  perceived  in  the  minds 
which  are  whole  and  strong,  it  is  like  the 
deep  sound  of  a  bell,  which,  though  there 
are  all  varieties  of  tone  and  compass  and 
vibration,  can  never  be  produced  where 
the  metal  is  base,  or  where  the  bell  is 
cracked.  This  note  has  been  caught  by 
many  of  us  in  the  study  of  the  great  mas- 
ters of  classical  antiquity,  Homer  and 
Thucydides,  Sophocles  and  Plato,  Virgil 
and  Tacitus ;  but  it  may  be  caught  even 
more  readily  from  the  great  masters  of 
English,  from  Spenser  and  Shakespeare, 
from  Bacon  and  Raleigh,  from  Milton  and 
Hooker,  from  Addison  and  Johnson  and 
Burke,  from  Burns  and  Wordsworth  and 
Scott,  from  Helps,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Car- 
lyle,  not  to  approach  any  nearer  to  the 
noble  company  of  the  living. 

And  as  Sir  Arthur  Helps  has  been  men- 
tioned incidentally,  let  one  of  his  wise 
counsels  find  a  place  here.  "  Every  roan 
and  every  woman  who  can  read  at  all,"  he 
says,  **  should  adopt  some  definite  pur- 
pose in  their  reading  —  should  take  some- 
thing for  the  main  stem  and  trunk  of  their 
culture,  whence  branches  might  grow  out 
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ID  all  directions,  seeking  air  and  light  for 
the  parent  tree,  which  it  is  hoped  might 
end  in  becoming  something  useful  and 
ornamental,  and  which  at  any  rate  all 
along  will  have  had  life  and  growth  in  it." 
It  is  only  by  some  self-discipline,  by  some 
concentration  of  purpose,  by  realizing  that 
this  magic  faculty  is  not  a  convenient  de- 
vice for  passing  heavy  hours,  but  a  golden 
stair  which  leads  into  high  places,  that 
any  progress  can  be  made  towards  that 
company  of  which  we  have  been  thinking. 
This  is  not  a  warning  aeainst  desultory 
reading,  which  is  in  its  place  a  wise  and 
excellent  thing,  but  it  must  be  kept  in  its 
own  place ;  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  en- 
croach on  the  sacred  ground  which  is  re- 
served for  the  purposeful  and  disciplinary 
reading  which  will  introduce  us  into  that 
''eternal  court  open  to  us,  with  its  society 
as  wide  as  the  world.*' 

Now  we  come  to  observe  more  particu- 
larly that  between  an  author  and  a  careful 
reader  an  intimacy  is  established  of  a  kind 
which  is  rarely  possible  in  the  actual  in- 
tercourse of  life.  An  author  can  creep  into 
the  soul,  and  is  the  more  readily  admitted 
because  his  approaches  seem  so  silent  and 
unintentional.  The  Bible  is  the  most  in- 
timate of  ail  religious  influences.  St 
Paul,  for  example,  approaches  us  more 
nearly  than  the  preacher  who  addresses 
us  every  week  from  the  pulpit.  Those 
nameless  psalmists  whose  writings  have 
been  preserved  among  the  Psalms  of 
David,  are  more  living,  speak  more  di- 
rectly to  as,  than  the  people  w^hom  we 
meet  in  the  streets  or  in  the  railway  car- 
riage. We  may  pass  the  time  of  day  and 
nod  a  smile  to  a  man  every  morning  for 
twenty  years  and  not  know  so  much  of 
him  as  we  know  of  that  passionate  soul 
who  cried  unto  the  Lord  out  of  the  depths, 
and  waited  for  him  as  the  watchmen  wait 
for  the  morning  (Ps.  cxxx.).  But  what 
the  Bible  is  in  a  peculiar  degree,  other 
books  are  in  a  less  degree.  Ther^  is  even 
a  touch  of  terror  in  opening  a  book,  that  a 
man  should  be  able  to  come  into  this 
grappling  connection  with  us;  if  he  is  a 
truthful  spirit  he  can  make  us  blush  with 
shame,  tremble,  shed  tears  as  we  read. 
We  take  the  silent,  innocent-seeming  vol- 
ume into  our  hands,  and  when  we  put  it 
dowQ  we  shall  never  again  be  what  we 
were  before.  What  a  spell  the  writer 
weaves !  what  a  miraculous  power  he  ex- 
ercises !  For,  to  pass  to  this  other  point, 
the  influence  the  book  exercises  over  us 
is  incalculable.  St.  Augustine  opened  the 
book,  and  one  single  sentence  changed 
him  from  ihe  brilliant,  godless,  self-satis- 
fied rhetorician  into  a  powerful  religious 


I  influence.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
religious  youth  who  opens  a  mere  maga- 
zine article  written  against  his  faith ;  he 
throws  ofiE  the  early  influences  of  home 
like  a  mantle,  and  plunges  thenceforward 
into  the  **  sunless  gulf  of  doubt,"  with  the 
unspeakable  morasses  at  the  bottom. 
Here,  again,  a  pure  and  untainted  mind 
will  take  up  a  book  which  is  foul,  prurient, 
and  suggestive,  and  the  very  course  of  na- 
ture is  set  on  fire ;  a  turning-point  comes, 
and  the  old  innocence  is  gone  forever. 

In  the  quaint  stories  of  an  older  day  the 
Power  of  Evil  would  shape  himself  like  a 
tiny  animal,  and  efiEect  an  entrance  into  an 
unsuspecting  body  ;  now  he  finds  himself 
between  the  dainty  covers  of  a  book,  or 
lurks  in  the  brief  paragraphs  of  a  licen- 
tious journal,  and  obtains  an  easy  and  un- 
observed entrance  into  incautious  minds. 

You  may  have  observed,  even  in  your 
friends,  changes  from  day  to  day,  wnich 
are  like  the  shadows  chasing  one  another 
on  the  hillside.  A  mind  naturally  gentle 
and  sympathetic  passes  into  a  phase  of 
cynicism;  thinks  it,  for  the  time,  the  cor- 
rect thing  to  question  every  one's  motives, 
and  to  doubt  whether  simplicity  and  sin- 
cerity have  any  visible  existence  on  this 
planet.  You  find  on  inouiry  that  your 
friend  has  been  reading  "  Vanity  Fair,"  or  a 
book  as  cynical,  without  any  of  Thackeray's 
saving  soundness  and  tenderness.  Or,  on 
the  other  hand,  one  who  has  been  hitherto 
lethargic  and  indifferent  to  all  noble  enter- 
prise, seems  to  be  fired  with  great  thoughts 
of  service  and  devotion.  You  find  that  the 
change  is  all  due  to  the  biography  of  an 
heroic  soul  which  has  been  playing  upon 
the  springs  of  thought  and  feeling. 

But  if  these  companions  in  sober  bind- 
ings are  so  potent  over  us  for  good  or  for 
ill,  is  it  not  obviously  necessary  to  chal- 
lenge them  sharply  before  we  allow  them 
to  come  to  close  quarters  ?  May  we  not 
practise  here  that  dignified  exclusiveness 
which  elsewhere  we  are  onlv  too  ready  to 
practise  ?  Every  book  should  be  formally 
introduced  Xo  us,  not  by  its  own  introduc- 
tion, but  by  some  independent  and  trust- 
worthy authority.  Parents  should  be 
more  particular  in  getting  testimonials  for 
the  literature  which  comes  into  the  hands 
of  their  children  than  in  learning  the  char- 
acter of  the  schools  and  the  school  com- 
panions. The  writer  remembers  to  this 
day  the  impression  made  upon  his  boyish 
mind  when  his  father  emphatically  forbade 
him  to  read  '*  Don  Juan,"  saying  that  it 
might  inflict  a  serious  injury  upon  the 
spirit.  For  more  than  twenty  years  that 
famous  poem  remained  iaboo  to  him,  and 
when  at  last  he  read  it,  he  thanked  God 
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for  the  wisdom  of  a  father  which  had 
saved  him  from  passing  through  those 
shameless  pages  before  his  moral  frame 
was  knit,  and  the  power  of  discrimination 
had  come  with  the  slow  discipline  of  the 
years.  But  long  after  the  paternal  author- 
ity is  no  longer  available  —  and  indeed,  for 
most  of  us,  up  to  the  very  end  —  it  would 
be  well  for  us  to  expect  some  adequate 
guarantee  from  all  printed  matter  which 
lays  claim  to  come  into  close  quarters  with 
the  soul.  You  shall  do  wisely  to  learn 
how  few  are  the  writers  to  whom  you  can 
safely  surrender  yourself,  how  few  the 
guides  whom  you  can  follow  with  closed 
or  even  half-closed  eyes.  And  if  this  ap- 
plies to  books  of  some  standing,  if  we 
need,  for  instance,  to  understand  who  and 
what  Hume  and  Macaulay  are  before  we 
read  them  with  instantaneous  and  uncor- 
roborated assent,  if  we  require  some  cer- 
tificate from  Mill  or  from  George  Eliot 
before  we  yield  to  the  author  our  allegiance 
as  well  as  our  admiration,  how  much  more 
does  it  behove  us  to  be  critical  and  even 
fastidious  in  approaching  that  catch-penny 
literature,  in  the  daily  and  weekly  press, 
or  that  excitation  of  the  baser  passions  in 
ephemeral  books,  which  form  the  staple  of 
some  unfortunate  people's  reading!  Let 
it  be  realized  once  for  all  that  a  mind  de- 
bauched and  gulled  by  the  dull  tirades  of 
a  one-sided  party  newspaper,  or  a  mind 
surrendered  to  a  faction  in  politics  or  reli- 
gion, and  fed  only  on  the  morsels  dished 
up  to  it  by  one-eyed  partisans,  becomes 
permanently  degenerate,  and  finally  inca- 
pable of  clear  vision  or  free  thinking.  If 
we  have  learnt  the  meaning  of  *' party" 
and  **  faction,'*  and  if  we  distinctly  label 
our  newspaper,  pamphlet,  tract,  sermon, 
or  speech  with  its  appropriate  title  before 
we  read  it,  a  sound  mind  may  escape  with- 
out any  permanent  injury.  But  even 
under  these  more  favorable  conditions  it  is 
hardly  wise  to  read  party  politics  without 
constant  reference  to  those  impartial  mas- 
ters of  political  fact  and  theory,  whose 
judgments  are  raised  above  the  suspicion 
of  bias  ;  nor  is  it  safe  to  read  any  theolog- 
ical literature  at  all  without  constant  s(udy 
of  the  Book  which  is  too  full  of  God  to  be 
theological,  and  too  much  penetrated  with 
truth  to  decide  in  absolute  favor  of  any 
partial  or  transitory  system. 

And  if  it  be  asked.  Who  then  shall 
stand  to  us  in  loco  parentis  f  Who  shall 
assure  in  our  maturity  what  we  may  read? 
The  answer  to  be  given  cannot  be  alto- 
gether unequivocal.  Let  the  wise  decide, 
until  thy  own  wisdom  has  become  mani- 
fest to  the  wise  as  well  as  to  thyself ;  and 
if  the  wise  are  inaccessible  to  thee,  then 


as  it  is  better  to  go  friendless  than  to  have 
false  friends,  consider  that  it  is  better  to 
go  bookless  than  to  read  bad  books.  God, 
nature,  man,  are  accessible  to  thee,  read 
them  J  the  Bible,  Milton,  Wordsworth,  are 
accessible  to  thee,  try  to  read  them  ;  and 
for  the  rest,  where  the  heart  ardently  seeks 
for  wisdom  the  wise  are  not  far  away. 


From  The  Leisure  Hour. 
A  MUSICAL  VILLAGE  IN  YORKSHIRE. 

About  forty  years  ago  a  manufacturer 
at  Eccleshill  near  Bradford,  who  was  fond 
of  music,  set  his  eye  on  a  weaver  who 
lived  at  Horsforth,  near  by,  and  who  was 
one  of  the  singers  at  the  Wesleyan  Chapel 
there.  This  manufacturer  was  interested 
in  the  New  Connection  Chapel  at  Eccles- 
hill, and  he  wanted  a  singer.  The  weaver 
in  question,  Fawcett  by  name,  soon  re- 
ceived an  offer  of  employment  from  this 
music-lover.  He  thereupon  moved  to 
Eccleshill,  and  became  the  founder  of  a 
remarkable  family  of  musicians,  who  are 
known  all  over  the  north  of  England  as 
excellent  orchestral  players. 

In  a  recent  journey  northwards  I 
stopped  a  night  at  Bradford  for  the  spe- 
cial purpose  of  making  acquaintance  with 
these  plain,  sturdy  Yorkshire  folk  and  of 
hearing  the  story  of  their  lives.  The 
Great  Northern  train  lands  one  in  a  few 
minutes  at  Eccleshill  station,  and  thence 
the  walk  to  the  top  of  the  hill  is  soon 
accomplished.  What  a  lovely  view  spreads 
before  usl  The  chimneys  of  Bradford 
have  been  left  behind,  and  we  are  in  the 
land  of  dales  and  moors,  of  wood  and 
stream.  There  is  scarcely  a  yard  of  level 
ground,  and  one  can  understand  how  the 
hardy,  robust  natures  of  these  bill-men  are 
formed  by  their  physical  surroundings. 

As  we  sit  in  the  old-fashioned,  comfort- 
able house  of  Joseph  Fawcett,  with  a  great 
oak  beam  crossing  the  ceiling,  various 
members  of  the  clan  Fawcett  are  standing 
or  sitting  around.  Most  interesting  of 
all,  by  his  venerable  appearance,  is  the 
old  father,  progenitor  of  the  race,  tall  and 
spare,  seventy-six  years  of  age,  yet  clear 
of  eye  and  mind,  and  full  of  pleasant  rec- 
ollections of  long  ago.  In  his  young  days 
women  did  not  sit  in  the  singins^  pews  at 
the  chapels.  It  would  not  have  been  con- 
sidered becoming.  He  himself  was  a 
tenor,  and  learnt  to  read  music  by  the  old 
fa  sol  la  system  which  prevailed  in  the 
time  of  Shakespeare.  An  old  member  of 
the  Bradford  Festival  Choral  Society,  he 
went  to  London  with  the  choir  and  sang 
with  them  before  the  queeo.    He  plays 
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the  violin  and  'cello  a  little,  but  his  work 
has  chiefly  been  that  of  a  choirmaster. 
The  singing  of  glees  by  small  parties  of  a 
dozen  or  so  he  well  remembers.  Those 
were  days  when  a  halo  of  celebrity  hung 
round  singers  and  players.  There  were 
so  few  of  them  that  they  were  the  envy 
and  wonder  of  their  neighbors.  There 
was  no  tonic  sol-fa  then  to  make  music 
easy  for  everybody.  To  attain  the  power 
of  singing  at  sight  or  of  playing  an  instru- 
ment demanded  perseverance  and  self- 
denial.  People  had  to  puzzle  things  out 
for  themselves.  Printed  music  was  very 
expensive.  Oratorios  cost  in  guineas 
what  they  now  cost  in  shillings.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  nearly  all  the  music  of 
these  weavers  was  copied  out  by  their  own 
hands.  Old  Mr.  Fawcett  has  sat  up  copy- 
ing music  till  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  But  when  the  music  was  copied 
and  the  performance  came  ofiF,  how  the 
neighbors  delighted  1  The  **  Messiah,"  or 
some  other  oratorio,  would  be  performed 
wi  th  a  band  consisting  of  two  violi  ns,  a  flute, 
and  a  'cello,  yet  the  people  of  the  village 
thought  the  effect  perfect,  and  the  perform- 
ers showed  no  little  pride  in  their  work. 

For  years  Mr.  Fawcett  senior,  with  his 
three  sons  John,  Joseph,  and  Samuel, 
worked  at  their  looms  in  their  own  house. 
This  was  the  universal  custom  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years  ago;  every  house  in 
Eccleshill  contained  its  loom,  and  the 
passer-by  could  hear  the  rattle  of  the 
shuttle.  Steam-power  has  since  crept  in, 
congregated  the  weavers  in  factories,  and 
destroyed  some  of  the  quaintness  and 
domesticity  of  their  labor.  The  pecul- 
iarity of  the  Fawcett  household  was  that 
without  neglecting  their  work,  or  weaving 
less  deftly  than  their  neighbors,  they  did 
a  great  deal  at  music.  For  years  the  lads, 
under  the  guidance  of  their  father,  prac- 
tised singing  or  playing  after  each  of  the 
three  taeals  of  the  day.  Even  while  weav- 
ing they  would  sometimes  stand  their 
music  on  a  shelf  and  cast  glances  at  it 
from  moment  to  moment,  whistling  or 
singing  the  notes  so  as  to  get  familiar 
with  them.  The  father  was  a  good  teach- 
er. He  not  only  had  enthusiasm,  and 
made  his  boys  love  their  instruments,  but 
he  knew  how  to  guide  and  control  the 
waywardness  and  fitfulness  which  from 
time  to  time  possess  all  young  people. 
**  He  made  us  work,"  said  one  of  the  sons 
to  me.  **No  shirking  of  difficulties  was 
allowed.  He  was  strict."  Anyhow,  the 
sons  needed  but  little  pressure  in  their 
musical  studies.  **  Our  mother,"  says  one 
of  them,  "tired  of  the  noise,  has  turned 
us  out  sometimes  into  the  road  at  eleven 


or  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  bid  us  finish 
our  practice  there." 

As  a  result  of  this  training  the  sons  of 
Mr.  Fawcett  senior  are  now  all  players. 
John  plays  the  alto  trombone,  Joseph  the 
tenor  trombone,  Samuel  the  bass  trom- 
bone, Tom  the  pianoforte  and  organ,  and 
Handel,  the  youngest  son,  the  double 
bass..  This,  however,  is  but  the  begin- 
ning of  the  tribe,  for  the  three  elder  sons 
and  their  married  sister,  Mrs.  Midgley, 
have  grown-up  children  who  are  also 
players.  Thus  John  has  two  sons  in  the 
profession:  Harry,  a  violinist,  and  Men- 
delssohn, a  clarinetist;  while  of  his 
younger  sons  Handel,  aged  fourteen, 
promises  well  on  the  trombone,  Willie, 
aged  twelve,  plays  the  pianoforte,  and 
Tom,  aged  ten,  plays  the  flute.  Joseph 
has  a  son  Charlie,  a  violinist  Samuel  has 
three  sons:  Charlesworth,  a  clarinetist, 
Verdi,  a  violinist,  and  Weber,  an  oboeist. 
Fawcett  Midgley,  the  sister's  son,  is  a 
bassoon  player.  All  these  lads  had  sum- 
mer engagements  last  season  at  such 
places  as  Llandudno,  Douglas,  Saltburn, 
and  Blackpool,  where  orchestras  are  en- 
gaged. So  much  for  the  players  fairly 
started  in  life;  there  are  a  number  of 
youn^^er  Fawcetts  **  coming  on."  Step- 
ping into  Joseph  Fawcett's  kitchen  I  find 
a  boy  of  nine  who  is  studying  the  clarinet, 
and  "  Joseph  Haydn  "  aged  three,  who  is 
handling  marbles  on  the  floor,  will  no 
doubt  become  a  player  in  due  time. 

The  Fawcetts  are  proud  of  their  village. 
It  has  only  seven  thousand  inhabitants,  but 
it  sends  out  more  professional  players  to 
concerts  in  the  north  of  England  than 
Leeds,  Bradford,  or  Huddersfield.  My 
friend,  Mr.  N.  Kilburn,  Mus.B.,  of  Bishop 
Auckland,  who  first  directed  my  attention 
to  the  Fawcetts,  writes :  "  I  have  known 
them  for  years.  They  are  true  and  genu- 
ine homespun  Yorkshire  men.  At  our 
oratorio  concerts  at  Sunderland  they  have 
played  to  the  number  of  nine  or  ten  at 
a  time.  It  was  during  a  performance  of 
*The  Rose  of  Sharon'  last  winter,  as  I 
looked  across  the  orchestra,  that  the  idea 
popped  into  my  mind  that  this  was  almost 
a  unique  clan,  and  I  resolved  to  call  atten- 
tion to  them.  They  are  not  only  numerous, 
but  most  efficient  players."  This  group 
of  Eccleshill  musicians  travel  far  and  wide 
to  take  part  in  concerts.  They  play  regu- 
larly in  Leeds,  Bradford,  Hull,  York, 
Scarborough,  Sunderland,  and  Bishop 
Auckland  and  elsewhere.  Joseph  once 
went  to  Ireland  with  Meyer  Lutz,  and  had 
some  curious  experiences  at  Cork  during 
the  Fenian  troubles.  John  as  a  youth  en- 
listed, and  served  twelve  months  in  the 
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band  of  the  68tb  Regiment,  after  which  ex- 
perience his  father  bought  him  out.  Then 
he  went  into  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry  band. 

It  was  in  brass  bands  that  as  lads  the 
Fawcetts  began  to  play,  and  from  this 
they  worked  their  way  to  the  higher  mu- 
sical level  of  the  orchestra.  For  three 
years  Joseph  conducted  the  celebrated 
Black  Dyke  band,  and  at  the  present  time 
he  is  training  a  brass  band  at  Eccleshill. 
He  has  often  acted  as  judge  in  the  compe- 
titions between  these  bands  which  are  so 
common  in  Yorkshire. 

The  remarkable  thing  is  that  this  tribe 
of  players  are  all  self-taught.  **  Our  mu- 
sic,*' says  Joseph,  **  hasn't  cost  us  a 
penny."  Their  father  was  the  first  teacher ; 
then  the  sons  have  themselves  taught 
their  children.  **The  violinists  have  had 
a  quarter  or  two's  lessons,"  says  Joseph, 
**  just  to  get  them  into  right  habits.  But 
if  we  don't  play  an  instrument  we  know 
enough  about  it  to  set  our  children  right, 
or  tell  when  they  are  playing  wrong." 
What  sums  of  money  we  spend  on  music 
lessons,  and  yet  here  is  a  group  of  players 
who  have  taught  themselves  and  done 
without  1  The  teacher  can  only  guide  the 
pupil.  The  real  effort  is  the  pupil's  own, 
and  in  an  art  like  music  quickness  of 
apprehension  and  an  observant  eye  count 
for  much.  But  of  course  for  ordinary 
people  lessons  are  essential,  and  even  for 
the  gifted  they  save  time  and  prevent  the 
formation  of  bad  habits  which  have  after- 
wards to  be  cured. 

If  the  West  Riding  is  noted  for  its  in- 
strumentalists, it  is  noted  still  more  for  its 
singers.  The  love  of  choral  music  there 
is  not  an  affectation,  but  a  strong  reality. 
The  full  and  deep-toned  Yorkshire  voices 
are  famed  everywhere;  and  one  reason 
why  the  Yorkshire  folk  are  such  good 
singers  is  that  they  are  always  singing. 
At  the  fireside,  in  the  mill,  in  school,  in 
church,  in  social  gathering,  their  voices 
blend  and  commingle  in  strains  now  gen- 
tle, now  tumultuous.  John  and  Joseph 
Fawcett  are  both  old  glee  singers,  and 
Joseph  is  at  present  choirmaster  of  the 
Congregational  Church  at  Eccleshill, 
where  he  has  a  choir  of  fifty-four  voices. 
He  has  held  this  post  for  twenty  years, 
and  much  enjoys  the  work.  The  church 
has  an  organist  as  well  as  a  choirmaster, 
and  is  about  to  spend  about  ;£8oo  on  an 
organ,  although  it  only  seats  from  eight 
hundred  to  nine  hundred.  Joseph  is  suso 
conductor  of  the  Eccleshill  Choral  Union 
—  formed  among  the  middle-class  folk  of 
the  district,  and  meeting  by  turn  at  the 
houses  of  the  members.  His  sterling 
musicianship  thus  commands  the  respect 


and  allegiance  of  all  classes  in  his  native 
place.  The  time  of  the  Fawcetts  is  thus 
chiefly  taken  up  by  music ;  but  John  and 
Joseph  spend  their  spare  hours  in  work- 
ing at  a  little  coal-selling  business,  which 
keeps  them  employed  at  times  when  music 
is  dull.  Instrumentalists  have  a  more  cer- 
tain income  than  solo  singers,  because 
they  are  not  afraid  of  their  voices  wearing 
out;  and  only  by  an  accident  —  such  as 
the  loss  of  a  finger,  or  serious  illness  — 
can  their  public  work  be  suspended. 

I  have  sketched  these  honest,  intel- 
ligent, and  artistic  Yorkshiremen  just  as 
they  are,  because  I  think  they  teach  a 
lesson  of  industry  which  thousands  of 
working  men  may  learn.  They  teach,  too, 
the  possibility  of  pursuing  at  the  same 
time  art  and  manual  lalK)r.  We  want 
more  of  our  operatives  to  lead  this  double 
life,  working  hard  at  the  bench,  the  ma- 
chine, or  with  the  spade  or  plough,  and 
recreating  themselves  when  work  is  over 
by  music,  which  is  the  prince  of  diver- 
sions. Why  should  they  not  do  so  ?  The 
Welsh  colliers  and  quarrymen  form  some 
of  the  finest  choirs  in  the  world.  Come 
with  me  to  the  rehearsal  of  a  French  Or- 
phioniste  Society  in  Paris,  and  notice  the 
porters,  policemen,  and  mechanics  drop- 
ping in  in  their  uniforms  or  their  blue 
blouses,  and  singing  away  with  great 
heartiness  when  the  hours  of  work  are 
done.  When  they  have  sung  a  chorus 
they  will  sometimes  pick  up  a  set  of  brass 
instruments,  transform  themselves  in  a 
moment  into  a  brass  band,  and  start  a 
quickstep  or  an  overture.  Our  English 
choirs,  except  those  in  Yorkshire  and 
Wales,  contain  but  few  ouvritrs.  The 
men  are  clerks  or  school  teachers,  the 
ladies  are  scarcely  any  of  them  wage-earn- 
ers. Why  should  it  be  so  ?  If  we  shorten 
the  hours  of  work,  there  will  be  more  time 
for  recreation,  and  occupations  must  be 
found  for  leisure  hours  which  refresh 
and  renew  the  faculties.  .  Otherwise  the 
strength  of  our  workers  will  be  dissipated 
upon  occupations  which  exhaust  and 
weary,  which  leave  body,  brain,  and  soul 
poorer  than  they  found  them.  It  will  be 
a  good  thing  in  these  coming  days  for  the 
b^y  politic  if  in  hundreds  of  villages  of 
our  land  the  spirit  of  the  Eccleshill  Faw- 
cetts stirs  and  grows.  Others  may  not 
have  time  or  skill  enough  to  work  their 
way  to  the  position  of  professional  players. 
This  is  the  privilege  of  the  few.  But  the 
many  can  learn  enough  of  singing  and 
playing  to  give  pleasure  to  themselves  and 
friends  in  an  endless  round  of  social  and 
public  gatherings. 

J.  Spencer  Curwsn. 
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KITTY  NEALE,   ETC. 


KITTY  NEALE. 

FOUNDED  ON    AN   OLD    IRISH    SONG    IN    THE 
PETRIE  COLLECTION. 

All  in  the  Golden  Vale, 
I  met  with  Kitty  Neale, 
On  her  poll  the  milking-pail,  a  lamb  nosing 
at  her  knee. 
Oh  I  her  eyes  were  dreams  of  blue, 
With  the  sunlight  dancing  through. 
And  her  saucy  lips  the  hue  of  the  rose  on  the 
tree. 
For  a  year  and  for  a  day, 
I  had  sought  in  every  way 
That  maiden  Fair  as  May  for  my  true  love  to 
gain; 
Every  art  of  tongue  and  eye 
Fond  lads  with  lasses  try, 
I  had  used  with  ceaseless  sigh,  yet  all,  all  in 
vain  1 

But  that  morning,  at  the  trace 
Of  the  trouble  in  my  face, 
She  paused  with  timid  grace  and  murmured 
my  name. 
And  a  blessed,  blessed  man, 
I*d  a  kiss  beneath  her  can 
And  consent  her  waist  to  span,  without  one 
word  of  blame. 
And  amid  the  blooming  bowers, 
I'd  have  rambled  on  for  hours. 
With  my  blushing  flower  of  flowers,   under 
Heaven's  blue  dome ; 
But  the  lamb  he  took  a  tilt 
At  her  pail,  till  all  was  spilt. 
And    crying.    "Til   be  kilt  I"  Kitty  darted 
home. 
Specutor.      Alfred  Perceval  Graves. 


madrigals,  from  foreign  sources. 

NO.    I. 
FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  SULLY  PRUD'HOMME. 

I. 

Dear,  if  you  knew  what  tears  they  shed, 
Who  live  apart  from  home  and  friend, 
To  pass  my  house,  by  pity  led, 

Your  steps  would  tend. 

II. 

And  if  you  knew  what  jubilees 

Begets,  in  sad  souls,  a  friend's  glance, 
You'd  look  up  where  my  window  is, 
As  if  by  chance  I 

III. 

And  if  you  dreamed  how  a  friend's  smile 

And  nearness  soothe  a  heart  that's  sore, 
You  might  be  moved  to  stay  awhile 
Before  my  door. 

IV. 

Then  if  you  guessed  I  loved  you,  sweet, 

And  how  my  love  is  deep  and  wide, 
Something  might  tempt  your  pausing  feet 
To  come  inside  I 


NO.  IL 
from  the  PORTUGUESE. 

Love,  like  a  J^ne  rose, 
Buds,  and  sweetly  blows,  — 
But  tears  its  leaves  disclose 
And  among  thorns  it  grows. 

Take  it  to  thy  breast ; 
Though  thorns  its  stem  invest 
Gather  them,  with  the  rest  I 

Then,  amid  pricks  and  pain. 
Confess  that  thorns  remain 
When  Beauty,  proven  vain, 
And  Love,  come  not  again. 


NO.  in. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN. 
I. 

I   THOUGHT  that   the   swallow  was  wooing 
already 

Her  mate  to  the  nest ; 
I  thought  that  the  wild  bee  with  kisses  already 

The  first  rose  pressed ; 
And  that  thou  wert  clasping  me,  love,  already. 

Close  to  thy  breast  1 

II. 

How  bitter  and  wintery  waxed  last  night 

The  air  that  was  mild  1 
How  nipped  with  trost  were  the  flower.s  last 
night, 
That  at  dawning  smiled  1 
How  the  bird  lost  the  tune  of  the  song  last 
night. 
That  the  Spring  beguiled,  — 
And  how  thou  torgottest  last  night,  last  night. 
Thy  poor,  poor  child  I 
Murray's  Magazine.  ALICE  HORTON. 
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Through  the  dark  valley  thou  wilt  pass  to- 
night; 
To  the  drear  labyrinth  of  troubled  years, 
The  fruitless  sighs,  the  unavailing  tears, 
At  last  the  end  grows  slowly  into  sight 
Death    doth    but  wait  for   day's    retreating 
light. 
For   that  tranced    hour  when    eve's  first 

beacon  peers,     . 
And  vespers  gently  fall  on  jaded  ears. 
To  give  thy  soul  the  signal  for  its  flight. 
Then,  with  a  brow  unclouded  as  of  old, 
A  heart  no  longer  scathed   by  Sorrow's 
scars. 
Out  of  life's  mists  and  vapors  manifold, 
Into  that  clime  no  shadow  ever  mars 
Thou  wilt  emerge,  and  rapt  communion  bold 
With  the    beloved,   long-gathered   to  the 

stars. 
Murray's  Magasioe.        WiLLIAM  TOVNBBB. 
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From  The  Edinburxh  Reriew. 
AMERICAN  FICTION.* 

During  t)ie  first  sixty  years  of  Amer- 
ican independence,  England  and  America 
drifted  far  apart.  The  breach  was  wid- 
ened by  mutual  misconceptions  of  na- 
tional life,  character,  and  habits.  English 
critics  assumed  offensive  airs  of  patronage 
towards  the  nascent  literature  of  the  New 
World.  Communication  between  the  two 
countries  was  difficult.  The  **  traveller's 
tales  "  of  English  Munchausens  were  nu- 
merous; splenetic  Liberals,  who  had  ex- 
pected a  Republican  Utopia  of  Liberty, 
vented  their  disappointment  in  vulgar 
burlesques  of  the  truth ;  hasty  tourists 
brought  back  superficial  pictures  of  soci- 
ety as  the  fruit  of  their  holiday  scampers 
through  the  States.  On  the  other  side, 
Americans  did  little  to  remove  the  false  im- 
pressions which  were  created  by  English 
travellers.  They  painted  no  pictures  of 
their  own  daily  life ;  their  injudicious 
answers  to  foreign  criticism,  or  volumes 
of  gasconade,  which  made  the  utterances 
of  Monsieur' ParoUes  models  of  modesty, 
gave  plausibility  to  the  most  unfounded 
reports.  Within  more  recent  years  lit- 
erature, and  especially  fiction,  has,  as  it 
were,  introduced  the  two  nations  to  each 
other.  It  has  not  always  exhibited  either 
people  in  the  best  light,  but  it  has  removed 
many  of    those   popular    misconceptions 
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which  prove  prolific  parents  of  popular 
prejudice.  The  novelists  of  the  Old  and 
the  New  Worlds  have  done  as  much  as 
steam  and  telegraphy  to  foster  kindly 
feelings  between  kindred  peoples.  They 
have  proved  more  efficient  guardians  of 
the  peace  than  a  score  of  presidents  or 
premiers.  This  fact  alone  justifies  a 
study  of  American  fiction.  But  when,  in 
addition  to  this,  it  is  remembered  that 
American  novels  circulate  as  widely  in 
this  country  as  the  productions  of  native 
authors,  no  apology  is  needed  for  an  at- 
tempt to  sketch  the  growth  of  fictitious 
literature  in  the  New  World,  its  present 
conditions  and  apparent  tendencies. 

American  fiction  is  not  yet  a  century 
old.  Its  sudden  growth  in  a  new,  but 
highly  civilized,  country,  naturally  pre- 
sents features  different  from  those  which 
mark  its  gradual  rise  in  an  old  country. 
It  is  often  said  that  American  novelists  are 
necessarily  realistic,  analytical,  and  ana- 
tomical, because  they  have  little  historical 
background,  no  salient  class  distinction, 
and  a  civilization  which  is  essentially 
utilitarian  in  its  nature.  The  fact  that 
American  novelists  mainly  devote  them- 
selves to  the  portraiture  of  every-day  char- 
acters, or  to  photographs  of  contemporary 
life,  is  true.  Their  works  are  deficient  in 
creative  power,  and  triviality  is  their 
curse.  But  the  explanation  seems  to  us 
inadequate.  America  has  a  history  of  a 
stirring  kind,  neither  too  remote  for  inter- 
est, nor  too  recent  for  romance.  She  still 
possesses  provincialisms  which  no  plane 
of  society  has  levelled  to  uniformity.  From 
the  days  of  **  Poor  Richard  "  a  masterful 
practicality  has  reigned  supreme  in  the 
New  World.  Labor-saving  automata  have 
supplanted  the  finer  things  of  life ;  the 
prevalent  mania  is  the  pursuit  of  mammon ; 
success  is  measured  by  money.  But,  if 
the  body  has  thus  outgrown  the  soul, 
America  only  exaggerates  the  conditions 
and  the  standards  of  the  Old  World. 
Some  other  reason  must  be  found  for  the 
want  of  creative  power,  depth,  passion, 
and  richness  which  characterizes  Amer- 
ican fiction. 

The  explanation  partly  lies,  as  we  be- 
lieve, in  the  mental  and  physical  defi- 
ciencies  of  the  American  nation.    The 
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nervous  efiEects  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
men  and  women  live  in  the  New  World 
are  accentuated  by  influences  of  climate. 
A  certain  delicacy  of  feature,  grace  of 
movement,  neatness  of  pose,  distinguish 
both  the  mental  and  the  physical  products 
of  the  country.  Its  literature,  like  its 
beauty,  belongs  to  nervous,  highly  strung, 
keenly  susceptible  organizations.  Amer- 
ican artists  are  dexterous  in  management 
of  lights  and  shades ;  they  dispose  sketches 
upon  the  canvas  with  the  cleverness  of 
French  masters.  American  poets  call  up 
graceful  images  in  graceful  words,  and 
invest  common  life  with  an  air  of  refine- 
ment. American  thought  is  apt  to  be 
superficial.  Their  thinkers  rarely  think  a 
thing  out ;  they  are  suggestive  rather  than 
forcible ;  they  play  with  their  difficulties 
as  cats  play  with  mice  ;  they  rarely  grap- 
ple with  problems  and  squeeze  from  them 
their  life.  Their  theologians  expatiate  on 
creeds  which  are  networks  of  dogmatic 
mysticism,  or  compounds  of  Puritanism 
with  transcendental  sentiment.  American 
humor  is  rarely  of  a  rollicking  kind  ;  it  is 
dry,  not  rich  ;  fine  rather  than  deep ;  sub- 
tle, not  broad.  It  depends  upon  quick 
perceptions  of  analogies,  or  upon  exag- 
gerations of  facts,  rather  than  upon  a 
broadly  comic  sensibility.  Americans 
have  produced  no  plays  which  deserve 
the  name,  and  in  power  of  dramatic  inven* 
tion  they  are  deficient.  Their  voices,  like 
their  laughter,  are  seldom  rich  or  rounded, 
as  though  they  proceeded  from  hidden 
recesses  of  being.  Their  variety  of  the 
English  language  is  modified  so  as  to  gain 
time.  Their  utterance  is  rapid ;  they  drop 
their  voices  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  in 
their  hurry  to  reach  the  next;  their  idioms 
are  compressed;  even  their  spelling  is 
clipped.  Cold,  self-possessed,  preco- 
cious, alert,  keen-witted,  Americans  seem 
fvanting  in  fervor,  passion,  repose,  and 
«xpansiveness.  Their  versatility  is  phe- 
nomenal ;  but  the  gift  is  dangerous  if  it 
dissipates  powers  or  squanders  talents. 
Few  writers  devote  themselves  to  letters 
as  their  sole  vocation  with  the  self-devo- 
tion by  which  alone  the  highest  literary 
work  is  produced.  Novel-writing  is  not 
undertaken  by  persons  who  have  any 
special  aptitude  for  the  work.    It  forms 
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an  interlude  in  the  literary  life  of  writers 
who  are  also  versifiers,  critics,  essa^'ists, 
biographers,  and  journalists.  Something 
like  the  classification  of  literature  which 
prevails  in  the  Old  World  is  required  io 
the  New.  A  fatal  facility  of  speech  gives 
undue  preponderance  to  talk ;  newspapers 
and  magazines  usurp  the  place  of  books  ; 
the  best  men  become  editors  instead  of 
authors;  every  one  is  content  to  be  the 
telegraph  of  public  opinion. 

These  national  characteristics  mark  the 
products  of  American  novelists.  In  En- 
gland, the  same  currents  are  flowing  with 
alarming  rapidity.  In  the  stress  and  strain 
of  life.  Englishmen  also  are  losing  their  so- 
lidity, their  repose,  their  reserved  strength, 
both  of  mind  and  body.  England  is  grow- 
ing Americanized,  and  the  similarity  be- 
tween the  two  nations  is,  in  our  opinion, 
becoming  daily  m^Dre  marked.  Graqe, 
freshness,  quickness  of  perception,  are 
the  gifts  of  the  best  American  novelists. 
But,  as  a  rule,  these  gifts  are  counterbal- 
anced by  limitations,  which  are  as  much 
physical  as  intellectual;  strength,  depth, 
richness,  pathos,  are  wanting.  In  its  ex- 
travagant, or  imitative  stages,  American 
fiction  retained  the  verdancy  of  youth. 
At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  it  passed 
with  a  bound  into  a  literature  of  old  age. 
The  times  have  been  against  America,  so 
far  as  the  highest  work  of  matured  intel- 
lectual power  is  concerned.  New  England, 
at  least,  has  entered  too  soon  upon  an 
Alexandrian  era  of  keen  criticism  and  fee- 
ble production.  It  is  to  these  conditions 
that  we  attribute  the.special  characteristics 
of  American  fiction.  American  novelists 
excel  in  short  stories.  Theirs  is  the 
gift  of  representing  episodes,  incidents, 
phases,  not  the  power  of  constructing 
well-compacted  plots  or  creating  com- 
posite characters.  Their  strength  lies  in 
alertness  of  observation  and  acuteness  of 
analytical  perception.  In  simple  outline 
sketches,  the  quickness  with  which  salient 
peculiarities  are  seized  gives  the  figures 
vitality.  In  more  finished  pictures,  espe- 
cially in  the  higher  scales  of  humanit}', 
creative  sympathy  is  more  valuable  than 
subtlety  of  analysis  or  rapidity  of  per- 
ception. Elaborate  portraits,  painted  by 
American  novelists,  may  arrest  attention 
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by  scientific  drawing  of  muscles,  yet  they 
are  little  more  than  lifeless  mechanisms. 
The  artist  mu^t  give  something  of  his 
own,  or  the  features  necessarily  remain 
wooden.  Except  keen  observation,  felic- 
ity of  expression,  and  technical  skill, 
American  novelists  contribute  little  or 
nothing  to  their  lay-figures.  Too  artistic 
to  attempt  anything  beyond  their  powers, 
they  rarely  approach  great  subjects  or 
great  characters.  If  they  make  the  effort, 
the  passion  is  usually  melodramatic  —  in 
other  words,  unreal ;  the  pathos  is  forced, 
because  it  is  artificial ;  the  sentiment  is 
pitched  beyond  their  strength,  and  there- 
fore exaggerated.  Consequently  they 
restrict  themselves  to  ranges  of  feeling 
which  lie  uniformly  low,  and  to  a  treat- 
ment which  is  realistically  photographic. 

These  preliminary  observations,  which 
we  believe  to  be  generally,  though  not 
universally,  well  founded,  conduct  us  first 
to  a  sketch  of  the  growth  of  American  fic- 
tion, and  secondly  to  its  present  outlook 
and  tendencies.  The  subject  is  too  vast 
to  be  treated  with  anything  approaching 
to  completeness  within  the  limits  of  a 
single  article.  We  propose  to  divide  our 
hasty  ^etch  of  the  history  of  American 
fiction  into  two  broad  periods  :  (i)  before 
the  war  between  the  North  and  the  South  ; 
(2)  after  the  war.  That  tremendous  event 
is,  as  it  were,  the  watershed  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  people.  Before  the  war,  Amer- 
ican fiction  was  European ;  since  the  war. 
Its  legitimate  products  have  tended  to  be- 
come more  and  more  national,  and  dis- 
tinctively American. 

The  growth  of  imaginative  literature 
was  naturally  slow  in  America.  Neither 
the  colonial  epoch  nor  the  Revolutionary 
period  left  space  for  its  development. 
The  early  colonists  were  absorbed  in  their 
work  and  their  religion.  Prose  fiction 
was  unknown  or  proscribed.  Poetry  be- 
gan with  the  Bay  Psalm  book,  and  for  two 
hundred  years  it  retained  its  stifiE  Puritan 
form.  Except  for  bibliographers,  and 
apart  from  sermons,  controversial  theol- 
ogy, and  metaphysics,  the  literature  of 
America  commences  with  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  poetry  of  Mrs.  Bradstreet 
— an  American  •*  Du  Bartas  "  —  of  the  old 
Dutch  poets    Stendam    and    Selyns,    of 


Michael  Wigglesworth,  the  Quarles  of  the 
New  World,  or  of  Phillis  Wheatley,  the 
negro  poetess,  possesses  only  an  antiqua- 
rian interest.  The  Revolution  period  pro- 
duced orators,  statesmen,  and  politicians, 
but  no  men  of  letters.  Between  the  con- 
clusion of  the  War  of  Independence  and 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century 
a  rapid  change  passed  over  the  face  of 
American  society.  The  intellectual  stir 
which  accompanied  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, the  decline  of  the  narrow  the- 
ocratic ideal,  the  growth  of  large  cities, 
the  rise  of  a  cultured,  leisured  class,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  profession  of  letters. 
Common  interests,  the  absorption  of  con- 
flicting race  elements,  the  removal  of  local 
barriers,  gave  the  nascent  literature  im- 
petus and  direction.  The  spirit  that 
prompted  the  refusal  of  British  tea  in- 
duced resistance  to  the  importation  of 
British  fiction.  America  could  not  long 
remain  content  with  books  of  amusement 
written  for  another  continent  in  a  difEerent 
stage  as  material  civilization.  She  re- 
quired a  picture  of  herself — not  of  the 
mother  country.  But  at  first  the  declara- 
tion of  literary  independence  was  vigor- 
ously opposed.  In  social  and  political  life, 
traditions  of  English  toryism  and  English 
manners  struggled  with  the  demands  and 
the  want  of  manners  of  an  eager,  youthful 
democracy.  So  also  in  the  literary  world, 
the  two  conflicting  elements  long  con- 
tended for  the  mastery. 

"  Two  things,"  says  Ryall  Tyler,  "  were 
wanting  —  that  we  write  our  books  of 
amusements,  and  that  they  exhibit  our 
own  manners.*'  In  this  spirit  he  wrote 
his  "Algerine  Captives"  in  1797.  But 
he  succeeded  in  neither  of  his  aims.  His 
book  is  too  dull  to  amuse,  and  too  gener- 
alized to  depict  American  society.  Tyler 
belongs  to  the  small  group  of  American 
novelists  who  appeared  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  This  band  of  pio- 
neers wrote  novels  in  America,  not  Amer- 
ican novels.  Even  Brown  painted  neither 
his  own  country  nor  his  own  time. 

Ryall  Tyler's  novel  is  less  well  known 
than  his  dramas ;  but,  except  by  professed 
students  of  literature,  both  are  forgotten. 
Only  two  names  among  American  nov- 
elists of  the  eighteenth  century  deserve 
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commemoration  —  those  of  Hugh  Brack- 
enridge  and  Charles    Brockden    Brown. 
Brackenridge  played  a  not  unimportant 
part  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
Born  in  Scotland  in  1748,  he  edited  the 
United  States  J/<fl[^<ij8'/«^  during  the  War 
of  Independence.     A   Federalist    as  the 
term  was  then  understood,  he  opposed  the 
new   Federal  Constitution  lest  it  should 
create  a  united  state  rather  than  a  union 
of  states.     A  prime  mover  in  the  Whiskey 
Insurrection  in  western  Pennsylvania,  he 
wrote  in  1794  a  vindication  of  his  own 
share  in  the  movement.    Democrat  though 
he  was,  he  dreaded  the  dangers  of  democ- 
racy among  an  uneducated  people.    With 
a  true  prevision  of  the  power  of  fiction  as 
an    instrument  in    political    warfare,   he 
made  these  forebodings  the   subject  of 
his   "Modern  Chivalry."    The  first  part 
of  the  novel  was  published  in  1796,  the 
second  in  1806.     It  recounts  the  adven- 
tures of  Captain  Farrago  and  his  servant, 
Teague  O'Regan.    The  former  is  a  Don 
Quixote  of  the  New  World ;  the  latter  is 
an  ignorant  Irish  bogtrotter,  who  is  per- 
petually thrust  into  offices  of  political  re- 
sponsibility for  which  he  is  totally  unfitted. 
The  interest  of  Brackenridge*s  "  Mod- 
ern Chivalry  "  is  political  rather  than  lit- 
erary.   The  reverse  is  the  case  with  the 
romances  of  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  the 
first  American  novelist  who  deserves  the 
name,  and  the  first  American  writer  who 
made  a  profession  of  letters.   Few  persons 
in  America  knew,  or  cared  to  know,  of 
Brown.     His  fame,  such  as  it  was,  came 
from  the  Old  World  to  the  New.    Yet  it 
is  no  slight  distinction  that,  of  all  the 
writers  of  fiction,  he  exercised  the  strong- 
est influence  over  the  mind  of  Shelley. 
His  novels  display  traces  of  the  influence 
of  the  romantic  school  of  Mrs.  RadclifEe. 
But  Godwin  was  his  master.     With  some 
of  his  earnestness  of  manner  and  intensity 
of  purpose,  though  with  little  of  his  insight 
into  character.  Brown  is  a  crude,  irregu- 
lar, coarser  Godwin.     The  spell  that  he 
exercises  is  unrefined,  and  his  e£Eects  are 
produced  by  the  raw  exhibition  of  wonders 
and  disasters.     Yet,  at  his  best,  his  intense 
concentration  gives  to  bis  work  some  of 
the  hard  impressiveness  of  **  Caleb  Wil- 
liams," a  book  in   whieh   he  recognized 
"  transcendent  merit."    As  Godwin  began 
with  "Political  Justice,"  so  Brown  com- 
menced with  "  Alcuin,"  a  dialogue  on  the 
rights  of  women  and  a  dialectical  discus- 
sion of  marriage  and  divorce  —  a  work 
known  to  us  only  through   the  extracts 
given  in   Dunlap  s  wretched  life  of  the 
author.     Here,   too,  may  be    traced   the 
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influence  of  the  husband  of  Mary  Woll- 
stonecraft.  To  his  championship  of  wom- 
en's rights  Brown  probably  owed  the  high 
ideal  of  the  female  character,  which  in- 
spired him  with  the  portrait  of  Constantia 
in  "Ormond,"  and  won  for  him  the  enthu- 
siastic admiration  of  Margaret  Fuller.  Of 
his  novels,  **  Wieland  "  (1798)  is  the  most 
characteristic,  and  "  Ormond  "  (1799)  the 
finest,  product  of  bis  talent.  Living  in  a 
new  country  which  was  feverishly  intent 
on  finding  the  highroad  to  wealth.  Brown 
dwells  almost  exclusively  in  the  remote 
bypaths  of  human  nature.  In  many  points 
he  gave  the  keynote  to  his  successors. 
Fond  of  framing  Utopian  systems,  always 
weaving  mysteries,  explaining  novelties  by 
still  greater  novelties,  dwelling  in  a  phos- 
phorescent climate,  searching  for  eery 
phenomena  in  the  laboratories  of  medical 
friends,  employing  such  undefined,  obscure 
agencies  as  somnambulism,  spontaneous 
combustion,  and  ventriloquism,  he  is  the 
progenitor  of  Poe,  Holmes,  Winthrop, 
Hawthorne,  O'Brien,  and  a  large  school 
of  American  authors.  His  plots  are  crude 
and  irregular;  his  sensibility  is  exagger- 
ated ;  his  horrors  are  accumulated  whole- 
sale; his  atmosphere  is  malarial.  Yet 
with  all  his  glaring  faults  it  is  impossible 
to  dispute  his  ability.  Stiff,  ungainly, 
monotonous,  his  imagination  is  narrow  in 
range.  For  that  very  reason  it  is  more 
intense.  He  creates  an  impression  of 
truth  by  his  singleness  of  purpose,  his 
detail,  his  unvarying  insistency,  even  when 
the  reader  most  recoils  from  bis  improba- 
ble horrors. 

Such  were  the  late  beginnings  of  Amer- 
ican fiction.  But  although  Brown,  in  "  Ar- 
thur Mervyn,"  paints  the  ravages  of  the 
yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  "  Ed- 
gar Huntley  "  introduces  some  of  the  sav- 
age figures  that  haunt  new  settlements  in 
the  wilderness,  his  romances  cannot  be 
called,  in  a  true  sense  of  the  words,  na- 
tional or  distinctively  American.  The 
first  twenty  years  of  the  present  century 
were  the  seedtime  for  the  coming  harvest, 
which,  in  quantity  at  least,  became  abun- 
dant  after  1821.  Within  that  period  a 
number  of  literary  Americans  reached 
their  intellectual  maturity.  AUston,  the 
painter,  and  the  author  of  "  Monaidi,"  was 
born  in  1779.  Paulding,  the  ^t^/Az^^ra/Mr 
of  Irving  and  the  author  of  the  "  Dutch- 
man's Fireside,"  was  born  in  the  same 
year.  Timothy  Flint,  who  in  "  Francis 
Berrian  "  told  the  tale  of  the  Mexican  war 
in  the  days  of  Iturbide,  was  born  in  1780. 
The  next  fifteen  years  witnessed  the 
births  of  Washington  Irving  (1783),  Miss 
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Leslie  (1786),  R.  H.  Dana  (1787),  Cooper 
(1789X  Miss  Sedgwick  (1790),  Neal  (1791), 
ThompsoD  and  Kennedy  (1795).  The  list 
contains  only  two  names  of  men  whose 
fame  is  European  —  Washington  Irving 
and  Cooper.  Yet  a  few  words  are  justly 
due  to  their  forgotten  contemporaries. 

American  fiction,  it  must  be  remero* 
bered,  still  lay  in  the  cradle.  On  the  one 
hand  it  tended  to  copy  English  models ; 
on  the  other,  to  walk  at  all  hazards  alone. 
It  is  either  feebly  imitative,  or  absurdly 
exaggerated.  Few  writers,  at  this  early 
stage,  occupied  a  more  important  position 
than  Paulding.  He  owed  his  influence 
as  much  to  his  political  as  to  his  liter- 
ary reputation ;  and  he  exercised  it  in  fa- 
vor of  independence.  In  **  Salmagundi  '* 
(1807)  he  aided  the  two  Irvings  to  satirize 
the  follies  of  fashionable  social  life  in  the 
style  of  the  .**  Spectator."  But  twenty 
years  of  ofiEensive  literary  patronage 
changed  his  tone.  He  became  the  pro- 
tagonist of  his  countrymen  against  the 
superciliousness  of  English  criticism.  His 
**  Brother  Jonathanism  "  increased  as  the 
battle  waxed  hotter.  In  the  **  Backwoods- 
man **  (1818)  he  gave  free  vent  to  the  na- 
tional sentiment.  Four  of  his  lines  did 
frequent  duty  on  patriotic  platforms  and 
are  neither  worse  nor  better  than  the  rest 
of  his  verse  :  — 

Neglected  Muse  of  this  our  Western  clime, 
How  long  in  servile  imitative  rhyme 
Wilt  thou  thy  stifled  energies  enchain. 
And  tread  the  worn-out  path  still  o'er  again  ? 

In  prose  and  verse  this  is  the  burden  of 
bis  utterances.  Again  and  again  he  recurs 
to  the  charge,  and  laughs  at  Brother  Jon- 
athan for  flaunting  in  the  secondhand 
finery  of  Europe.  Possessing  no  dramatic 
talent  and  no  great  skill  in  narration,  he 
took  to  novel-writing,  as  he  himself  says, 
**  as  people  engage  in  the  tobacco  or  gro- 
cery line  from  seeing  others  prosper 
mightily  in  the  business.*'  Nowadays  his 
novels  are  unreadable.  In  the  same  at- 
tempt at  precocious  independence,  John 
Neal  "  out-Jonathaned  "  Paulding.  In  the 
preface  to  "  Rachel  Dyer  "  (1828)  he  in- 
dignantly protests  against  classical  En- 
glish, and  appeals  to  his  countrymen  '*  to 
launch  into  space  and  found  a  new  repub- 
lic of  letters."  His  own  example  proved 
a  warning.  In  an  exaggerated,  a£Eected 
style,  jerks,  jaunty,  and  out  of  breath,  he 
proved  the  fatal  fluency  of  his  pen  by 
pouring  forth  a  succession  of  novels,  trag- 
edies, newspaper  articles,  and  miscella- 
neous essays.  It  has  never  been  our 
fortune  to  read  a  more  insufiEerably  con- 


ceited volume  than  his  "  Wandering  Rec- 
ollections." But  Paulding  and  Neal  had 
the  tide  of  popular  sentiment  flowing  with 
them.  Unless  this  fact  is  appreciated,  it 
is  impossible  to  realize  the  value  of  Wash- 
ington Irving  to  American  literature. 

Outside  the  eddy  of  these  conflicting 
currents  stood  Miss  Sedgwick.  Repre- 
senting, as  she  did,  the  highest  culture  of 
the  society  of  Boston,  and  placidly  con- 
tented with  the  conditions  of  the  New 
World,  she  was  little  tempted  to  join 
Neal's  crusade  against  classical  English, 
to  re-echo  Irving's  flattery  of  English 
manners  and  customs,  or  to  vie  with 
Cooper  in  his  irritable  partisanship  for 
America.  Miss  Sedgwick  was  not  the 
first  female  novelist.  Susannah  Rowson, 
boVn  at  Portsmouth  in  1762,  was  her 
best-known  predecessor.  Actress,  school- 
mistress, dramatist,  poet,  compiler  of 
school  books,  Mrs.  Rowson  also  wrote  a 
number  of  novels.  Into  "  Charlotte  Tem- 
ple" (1790),  "Rebecca;  or,  the  Fille» 
de-Chambre"  (1792),  and  "Chariotte's 
Daughter "  (posthumously  published  in 
1828),  she  has  thrown  many  of  her  experi- 
ences of  American  society  during  the  war. 
*'  Charlotte  Temple,"  written  in  the  stilted, 
sentimental  style  of  the  day,  still  finds 
readers.  In  its  main  outlines  it  is  a  true 
story,  opening  with  the  journey  of  two 
young  English  officers  to  Portsmouth, 
under  orders  to  join  their  regiments  in 
America.  The  real  name  of  Charlotte 
Temple  was  Charlotte  Stanley,  who  was 
thrown  on  the  streets  of  New  York  by 
her  betrayer,  Colonel  Montresor,  the  Colo- 
nel Montraville  of  Mrs.  Rowson's  novel. 
Like  the  villain  of  the  story,  Colonel 
Montresor  afterwards  married  in  New 
York.  By  a  strange  Nemesis,  his  eldest 
son  became  engaged  to  his  daughter  by 
Charlotte  Stanley.  This  part  of  the  story 
is  told  in  the  sequel  to  "  Charlotte  Tem- 
ple," which  was  published  after  Mrs. 
Rowson's  death  under  the  title  of  "  Char- 
lotte's Daughter."  Matilda  Warren's 
melodramatic  piety,  and  Hannah  Forster's 
well-meant  warnings,  are  forgotten  with 
such  books  as  *•  The  Gamesters  "  or  **  The 
Coquette."  Mrs.  Tenney's  "  Female  Quix- 
otism "  is  a  satire  upon  the  sentimentalism 
which  prevailed  in  America,  as  well  as  in 
England,  at  the  close  of  the  century.  But 
though  Miss  Sedgwick  was  not  the  first, 
she  was  by  far  the  best,  of  the  women- 
novelists  of  the  early  period.  She  has 
been  called  an  American  Miss  Edgeworth, 
and  she  deserves  the  name  for  the  aim,  if 
not  the  power  of  her  writing.  Moral  sen- 
timent is  rarely  absent  from  her  books. 
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All  her  work  is  permeated  by  good  sense 
and  good  feeling.  Her  novels,  in  spite  of 
their  difEuseness,  are  still  readable.  Be- 
ginning with  **  New  England  Tales  "  in 
1822,  she  touched  on  many  points  of 
American  history  and  society.  "  Red- 
wood "  (1824)  is  worth  a  glance  for  its 
picture  of  Virginian  society,  the  house- 
hold of  Mr.  Lenox,  Debby  Lenox,  and  life 
at  Lebanon  springs.  *'  Hope  Leslie " 
(1827),  a  story  of  colonial  life  in  1650, 
contains,  in  Magawisca,  the  Red  Indian 
heroine,  an  impossibly  idealized  character, 
which  is  at  least  interesting  from  the  fact 
of  its  conception.  But  it  was  as  a  writer 
of  tales  of  moral  sentiment  and  juvenile 
stories  that  Miss  Sedgwick  did  best  ser- 
vice. In  this  field  American  writers  have 
deservedly  gained  a  high  reputation  ;  and 
as  the  precursor  of  Eliza  Leslie,  M.  E. 
Cumins,  M.  L.  Charlesworth,  Fanny  Fern, 
Susan  Warner,  Louisa  Alcott,  and,  above 
all,  Jacob  Abbott,  Miss  Sedgwick  deserves 
the  gratitude  of  her  countiymen. 

In  literary  history,  Paulding,  Neal,  Ken- 
nedy, and  Miss  Sedgwick  are  not  forgot- 
ten. In  literature  itself,  the  only  two 
names  which  the  world  remembers  are 
those  of  Washington  Irving  and  Fenimore 
Cooper.  They  are  the  best  representatives 
of  the  two  conflicting  elements  in  Ameri- 
can fiction —  inherited  traditions  and  na- 
tional sentiment. 

It  is  easy  to  decry  the  merits  of  Irving, 
to  attribute  his  success  to  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, to  define  the  limitations  of 
his  powers.  Possibly  Americans  are 
prone  to  depreciate,  Englishmen  to  exag- 
gerate, his  merits.  His  Addisonian  imita- 
tions, and  his  admiration  of  the  Old 
World,  flatter  the  national  sentiment  of 
the  one  as  much  as  they  ofiEend  the  national 
sentiment  of  the  other.  Irving's  writings 
came  as  a  revelation  to  an  English  public, 
which  was  astonished  to  find  that  an 
American  could  not  only  appreciate  their 
habits  and  customs,  but  also  handle  their 
language  with  a  grace  which  few  of  his 
contemporaries  in  either  continent  could 
rival.  Writings,  based  upon  the  impres- 
sions created  by  the  Old  World  in  a  re- 
fined observer  from  the  New,  possessed  at 
the  time  of  their  appearance  a  virgin 
piquancy.  His  graceful  style  makes  his 
"  Sketch  Book  "  and  "  Bracebridge  Hall " 
English  classics.  Nor  did  he  altogether 
lose  his  charm,  when,  in  his  later  writings, 
he  became  more  studied,  and  allowed  a 
careful  elegance  to  take  the  place  of  natu- 
ral simplicity.  But  his  real  triumphs  were 
won  in  his  Dutch  stories.  Rip  van 
Winkle  and  Ichabod  Crane  deserve  im« 


mortality  by  the  side  of  the  Primroses 
and  Flamboroughs.  His  nom-de-piumt 
of  Geo£Erey  Crayon  is  singularly  appro- 
priate. He  is  dexterous  in  his  manage- 
ment of  light  and  shade,  with  an  artist's 
eye  for  effects  and  an  artist's  taste  for 
disposition  and  arrangement.  But  his 
sketches  are  chalk  drawings  rather  than 
paintings.  They  resemble  copies  from 
highly  finished,  faded  pictures,  more  than 
transcripts  of  fresh  impressions  taken 
from  nature  herself.  He  is  skilled  in  mak- 
ing much  out  of  nothing,  and  in  presenting 
trifles  through  a  pictorial,  poetical  medium. 
Never  farcical  or  forced,  always  delicate 
and  refined,  reserved  in  thought  and  word, 
he  seems,  even  in  youth,  to  have  caught 
that  spirit  of  mild  serenity  of  tranquil  old 
a|;e  which  breathes  in  his  pages.  But  his 
gifts  are  narrowly  limited.  His  pathos  is 
scarcely  more  than  tender  sentiment ;  his 
humor  ought,  strictly  speaking,  to  be 
styled  unaffected  gaiety. 

Cooper's  fate  has  been  difiEerent  from 
that  of  Irving.  If  injustice  was  done  him, 
it  was  by  English  critics ;  if  he  received 
extravagant  eulogy,  it  was  his  own  coun- 
trymen who  thus  rewarded  his  literary 
enorts.  But  for  his  irritable  vanity,  his 
popularity  in  America  might  have  been 
unbounded.  "  The  Pilot,"  with  its  furious 
nationality,  **The  Leathers tocking  Se- 
ries "  with  their  laudation  of  noble  sav- 
ages over  civilized  gentlemen,  exactly  hit 
the  popular  sentiment.  America  hailed 
him,  and  with  some  justice,  as  her  first 
novelist.  But  when  she  claimed  for  him 
originality  or  independence,  she  claimed 
too  much.  He  wrote  under  the  influence 
of  Scott,  and  made  a  successful  efiEort  to 
apply  Scott's  method  to  the  New  World. 
Like  his  master,  Cooper  has  the  inesti- 
mable advantage  of  something  to  say. 
America  in  1820  still  stood  on  the  border- 
land between  civilization  and  barbarism. 
It  was  exactly  in  this  borderland  that  bis 
greatest  triumphs  were  achieved.  "The 
Spy,"  in  1821,  established  his  fame  in 
both  continents.  Miss  Edgeworth  writes 
in  that  year  to  express  her  delight  in  the 
novelty  of  his  scenes  and  characters  —  **  a 
picture  of  America  in  Washington's  time, 
a  surgeon  worthy  of  Smollett  or  Moore, 
and  quite  different  from  any  of  their  vari- 
ous surgeons,  and  an  Irishwoman,  Biddy 
Flanagan,  incomparable."  Within  the  next 
sixteen  years  he  had  produced  a  score  of 
novels  of  American  adventure,  four  stories 
the  scenes  of  which  are  laid  in  Europe, 
histories,  satires,  journals  of  travel,  and 
volumes  of  political  or  religious  controver- 
sies  and   general  squabbles.     His   last 
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novel, "  The  Ways  of  the  Hour,"  was  pub- 
lished in  1850. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
irregularity  of  Cooper's  work  and  his  inse- 
curity of  touch.    Too  hurried  to  be  re- 
strained, too  careless  to  be  finished,  too 
fluent  to  be  artistic,  he  seems  to  possess 
no  literary  style.    But  in  his  best  pas- 
sages   these    very    defects    enhance   bis 
merits.     It  is  because  he  has  not  waited  to 
select  his  words,  that  his  narrative  is  rapid, 
strong,  and  overwhelming.     No  pause  or 
check  impedes  its  rush.      He   has  little 
constructive  talent,  and  still  less  power  of 
drawing  characters.     His  plots  are  inco- 
herent or  monotonous  in  plan.    His  heroes 
are  turned  into  the  forest  to  stumble  on 
adventures  or,  as  in  "The  Pilot,"  "  The 
Prairie,"  "The   Last  of  the   Mohicans," 
"  The  Red  Rover,"  "  The  Water  Witch," 
there  is  an  escape  and  a  pursuit.     In  de- 
tail the  construction  of  his  stories  may  be 
similarly  criticised.    The  action  is  incred- 
ible, the  motive  insufficient,  the  conduct 
unaccountable.     His    inability   to   create 
characters  is  equally  manifest.    In    his 
European  travels,  he  collects  a  mass  of 
information  as  to  facts ;  but  he  rarely,  if 
ever,  attempts  to  sketch  a  character  or  to 
record  a  conversation.     His  novels  dis- 
play the  same  deficiencies.     He  is  not  at 
home  in  painting  social  life.     His  digni- 
fied characters  are  dull,  his  humbler  fig- 
ures are  exaggerated.     His  women  are  so 
insipid  as  to  be  totally  wanting  in  interest. 
They  are  only  introduced  as  means  of 
creating  business.     His  conversations  are 
wooden,  spiritless,  and  invariably  skipped. 
In  his  sea  novels,  it  is  not  his  Long  Tom 
Coffins,    but    his    Ariels,   Dolphins,  and 
Bristol  traders,  which  support  the  action 
of  the  pieces.     We  are  interested  in  the 
fate  of  the  craft,  not  in  that  of  the  live 
stock.     Yet  Cooper  has  enriched  fiction 
with  one  character  which  the  world  will 
not  willingly  let  die.     By  whatever  name 
Leatherstocking  be  called,  his  presence 
gives  vitality  to  the  story   in   which   he 
figures.     With  his  childlike  simplicity,  his 
infinite  woodcraft,  his  untaught  piety,  his 
gentleness  and  truth,  his  grief  at  the  prog- 
ress of  civilization,  he  is  a  coherent,  actual 
creation.     It  is  only  the  critical  eye  which 
detects  the  strain  upon  credulity,  or  per- 
ceives that  the  proportions  exceed  the 
size  of  life.     When  even  Leatherstocking 
is   exaggerated,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Cooper's  Red   Indian  is  an  Aristides  in 
paint,  a  Cato  in  a  blanket,  a  Stoic  of  the 
primeval  forest.     With  only  one  excep- 
tion. Cooper's  characters  are  like  the  per- 
formers in  a  circus,  called  up  to  go  through 


a  certain  round,  make  their  bows,  and  dis- 
appear. 

It  argues  no  common  genius  for  de- 
scription and  narration  that,  with  such 
conspicuous  defects.  Cooper's  scenes  do 
yet  produce  the  illusion  of  reality.  In 
describing  the  fierce  moods  of  the  sea,  or 
in  personifying  the  silence  of  forest  and 
prairie,  he  has  few  rivals.  Here  he  brings 
his  special  knowledge  into  play,  and  writes 
of  his  own  experiences  as  a  sailor  or  a 
backwoodsman.  Here  he  combines,  and 
to  excellent  e£Eect,  directness  of  purpose 
with  minuteness  of  detail.  Sometimes 
the  Delphic  God  seems  to  move  within 
him,  and  he  stammers  out  what  he  sees 
and  feels,  not  what  he  thinks  or  imagines. 
At  such  moments  he  rivets  attention  till 
the  improbabilities  of  the  situation  are 
forgotten.  His  habitual  reliance  on  hair- 
breadth escapes  in  time  blunts  the  feeling 
of  suspense.  But,  with  all  his  faults,  in 
force  and  vigor  of  narrative  Cooper  has 
not  often  been  surpassed. 

Irving  had  few  disciples.  Kennedy,  in 
"  Swallow-Barn  "(1832),  avowedly  imitates 
him  in  his  good-natured  sketches  of  Vir- 
ginian society,  but  he  falls  far  below  his 
model.  Longfellovv  in  "  Hyperion  "  and 
"Outre-Mer  "  is  infinitely  more  successful 
in  catching  the  graceful  ease,  cultured 
tone,  and  international  breadth  of  Geoffrey 
Crayon.  Cooper,  on  the  contrary,  was  the 
Pathfinder  in  whose  trail  followed  a  swarm 
of  writers.  Like  their  leader,  they  were 
romancers,  not  realists.  They  did  not  at- 
tempt, any  more  than  Cooper  had  done,  to 
paint  contemporary  society,  local  scenes, 
or  provincial  characters.  Like  him,  they 
depended  for  their  interest  on  sensational 
incidents,  exciting  adventures,  and  strik- 
ing efiEects.  English  critics  were,  and  still 
are,  prone  to  wonder  that  American  writ- 
ers have  not  sought  inspiration  in  their 
own  history.  The  surprise  can  only  pro- 
ceed* from  ignorance.  Few  epochs  of 
colonial  history  were  left  untouched. 
Mrs.  Child  in  "  Hobomok  "  (1824)  treats 
of  early  New  England  life.  Motley,  the 
historian,  began  his  literary  career  with 
"  Merry-Mount,"  which  has  the  same 
period  as  its  background.  Kennedy  in 
** Horse-Shoe  Robinson"  (1835),  and 
Simms,  an  American  G.  P.  R.  James,  in  a 
continuous  series  of  stories,  deal  witii  the 
War  of  Independence  in  South  Carolina. 
Thompson,  in  "Green  Mountain  Boys" 
(1840)  and  its  successors,  writes  a  history 
of  Vermont  before  and  after  the  war. 
Flint,  in  "  Francis  Berrian "  (1826), 
chooses  for  the  historic  background  of 
his  story  the   Mexican  war  of  182 1,  and 
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for  his  scenery  the  Red  River  and  the 
Arkansas.  Honman*s  "  Greyslaer ''  (1840) 
is  a  tale  of  the  War  of  Independence  and 
frontier  factions  in  the  district  of  Albany. 
Bird,  in  "Calvaar  "and  "The  Infidel," 
selects  scenes  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico, 
and  in  "  Nick  of  the  Woods  "  (1837)  paints 
with  exaggerated  vigor  Red  Indian  life 
during  the  consolidation  of  Kentucky. 
Jones's  "  Haverhill  "  (1831)  contains  the 
memoirs  of  an  officer  in  General  Wolfe's 
army  during  the  conquest  of  Canada. 
Such  are  but  a  few  examples  from  a 
lengthy  catalogue  of  historical  novels 
written  during  the  lifetime  of  Cooper,  and 
within  the  first  fifty  years  from  the  birth 
of  American  fiction.  The  reproach  that 
these  early  novelists  neglected  their  own 
history  is  totally  unfounded.  The  anti- 
English  national  sentiment  was  strong, 
and  noisily  asserted  itself ;  but  power  to 
give  it  adequate  expression  was  wanting. 
Crudities  of  style,  extravagances  of  plot 
or  incident,  an  excess  of  overloaded  de- 
scription, a  morbid  taste  for  horrors  —  in 
a  word,  all  the  natural  defects  of  a  youth- 
ful literature  have  consigned  these  patri- 
otic efforts  to  well-deserved  oblivion. 
Nor  was  it  only  in  these  directions  that 
American  novelists  attempted  flight.  In 
"Philothea"  (1835)  Mrs.  Child  told  a 
tale  of  Pericles  and  Aspasia,  suffused 
with  an  atmosphere  of  Swedenborgianism 
and  Bostonian  transcendentalism.  In  her 
wake  followed  Ware,  who,  in  stiff,  stately 
style,  essayed  classic  fiction  with  such 
books  as  "  Zenobia  "  (1836),  and  **  Probus," 
and  "  Julian."  Far  more  worthy  of  record 
are  the  novels  of  travel  and  adventure  of 
Dr.  Mayo  and  Hermann  Melville.  Mayo 
is  an  inferior  Morier.  His  "Kaloolah," 
with  its  medley  of  home  experiences,  Af- 
rican adventures,  and  political  and  social 
satire,  has  shared  the  fate  of  Hadji  Baba 
of  Ispahan.  As  a  sea-painter,  Melville 
stands  to  Cooper  in  somewhat  the  same 
relation  as  Michael  Scott,  the  author  of 
"Tom  Cringle's  Log,"  stands  to  Marryat. 
Extravagant  and  hyperbolical  as  his  books 
often  are,  "Typee,"  "Omoo,"  and  "Red- 
burn  "  are  vivid  transcripts  of  personal 
experiences,  possessing  the  fresh  charm 
of  improvisation.  They  are  stirring  tales 
of  sea  and  land  adventure,  interspersed 
with  marine  pictures  worthy  of  Vander- 
velde,  filled  with  highly  wrought,  spirited 
descriptions,  and  crowded  with  outline 
figures,  which  are  dashed  in  with  rapid, 
vigorous,  and  often  telling,  strokes. 

None  of  the  books  which  we  have  so 
far  encountered  were,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  distinctively  American.     It  was 


not  the  purpose  of  their  authors  to  de- 
scribe their  own  national  characteristics 
or  preserve  the  racial  or  social  peculiari- 
ties of  contemporary  life.  All  that  they 
required  was  an  imaginary  background  for 
their  sensational  incidents.  Their  books 
were  European,  not  American.  Yet  one 
American  novel  has  been  called  by  so 
discriminating  a  critic  as  Lowell  "the  first 
Yankee  book,"  containing  "the  soul  of 
down  East."  Sylvester  Judd*s  "  Marga- 
ret" was  published  in  1845.  Apart  from 
its  literary  merit,  which  is,  in  our  opinion, 
small,  the  publication  is  interesting.  It  is 
a  sign  of  the  times.  It  marks  a  change  in 
the  attitude  of  theologians  towards  imag- 
inative fiction.  The  Unitarians  were  at 
this  time,  perhaps,  the  most  numerous  — 
certainly  the  most  influential  —  religious 
body  in  the  northern  States.  Judd,  him- 
self a  Unitarian  minister,  writes  the  novel 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  breaking 
down  the  prejudices  which  his  co-reli^ion- 
ists  manifested  towards  fiction.  "Mar- 
garet "  is  a  story  of  New  England  between 
1783  and  1800.  It  takes  up  the  history 
of  the  country  at  the  point  at  which  it 
emerged  from  the  revolutionary  war. 
Unlike  most  of  its  contemporaries,  the 
novel  deals  with  character  instead  of  ad- 
ventures; it  treats  of  inward  develop- 
ment, not  outward  movement.  It  has  the 
one  unpardonable  fault  of  dulness.  Yet 
through  the  clumsy,  labored  touches  of 
the  artist,  and  through  the  haze  of  religion 
and  poetry  with  which  the  book  is  suf- 
fused, may  be  seen  —  as  nowhere  else  at 
the  time  —  the  working  of  the  New  En- 
gland mind,  the  keen  study  of  spiritual 
life,  the  domestic  virtues,  the  love  of  home 
and  inanimate  nature,  and  the  political, 
social,  and  religious  idealism  which  con- 
tribute the  finer  sides  of  the  shrewd, 
money-getting  character. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  this  one 
obscure  product  of  native  talent,  the  most 
faithful  sketches  of  contemporary  Ameri- 
can life  come  from  the  pen  of  a  foreigner. 
Little  is  known  of  Carl  Postel,  who  wrote 
under  the  name  of  Charles  Sealsfield. 
Fascinated  by  the  vastness  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent  and  by  the  variety  of  its 
social  civilization,  he  studied  the  country 
with  true  German  thoroughness,  noting 
every  detail,  registering  every  feature,  in- 
corporating every  fact.  His  plots  are  little 
more  than  slender  threads  by  which  he 
strings  together  his  experiences.  In  bis 
"  Travelling  Sketches,"  for  instance,  the 
hero  is  a  young  Virginian,  who  leaves  his 
plantation  in  charge  of  an  overseer  and 
travels  to  the  Northern  States  in  search  of 
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a  wife.  He  passes  through  a  variety  of 
adventures,  mixes  in  New  York  society, 
meets  Yankee  traders  and  Alabama  ora- 
tors, is  present  at  a  backwoods  election, 
sees  something  of  the  dark  and  light  sides 
of  slave  life,  recognizes  the  miseries  of 
absenteeism,  encounters  a  cruel  and  im- 
pudent Pennsylvanian  overseer,  and  finally 
marries  Louise  Menon,  the  daughter  of  a 
Creole  landlord  of  Louisiana.  In  the 
**  Lebensbilder  aus  beiden  Hemispheren  " 
(Zurich,  1835)  the  story  is  continued  by 
the  honeymoon  tour  of  the  young  couple 
on  board  Mississippi  and  Arkansas  steam- 
boats. Fact  rather  than  imagination  is 
Sealsfield's  sphere.  He  draws  what  he 
sees  with  graphic  realism ;  but  his  method 
is  too  rapid,  and  his  aim  too  vast,  for  his 
pictures  to  be  anything  but  panoramic 
sketches.  The  different  parts  are  not 
brought  into  relief ;  the  tone  is  uniformly 
flat ;  the  general  result  is  fragmentary  and 
incomplete.  Yet  no  other  writer,  in  either 
the  New  or  the  Old  World,  has  depicted 
with  a  tithe  of  Sealsfield*s  truth,  vigor, 
and  comprehensiveness  the  conditions  of 
American  life  from  1828  to  1842. 

Till  nearly  the  close  of  the  first  half  of 
the  present  century  American  fiction  re- 
mained more  or  less  in  the  imitative  stage. 
Brown  was  an  American  Godwin ;  Irving 
was  a  **  Spectator  "  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson ;  Cooper  was  an  American  Scott ; 
Miss  Sedgwick,  an  American  Miss  Edge- 
worth  ;  Simms,  an  American  James; 
Mayo  an  American  Morier;  Miss  Kirk- 
land,  whose  pleasant  sketches  were  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  "  Mary  Clavers," 
an  American  Miss  Mitford.  No  distinc- 
tively original  forces  arose  in  the  fictitious 
literature  of  America  before  the  advent  of 
Poe  and  Hawthorne.  Both  these  writers 
struck  out  for  themselves  an  independent 
line.  They  have  no  prototypes  in  English 
fiction. 

Poe^s  region  is  that  of  pure  romance. 
With  the  instinct  of  genius  he  selected 
the  field  for  which  his  powers  were  pecul- 
iarly adapted.  From  it  he  rarely  wan- 
dered. His  strangely  introverted  mind 
preyed  upon  itself.  His  gloom  and  mel- 
ancholy were  part  of  his  own  nature.  The 
world  with  which  he  came  in  contact  pro- 
duced no  impression  upon  him,  or,  at  the 
most,  provoked  his  sneer.  The  problems 
of  real  life  find  no  place  in  his  pages. 
Heartless  himself,  he  had  no  heart  for  the 
trials  of  humanity.  He  does  not  draw 
from  observation ;  his  bloodless,  spectral 
figures  are  not  fiesh  and  blood.  Almost 
all  his  tales  are  based  on  the  sentiment  of 
terror,  excited  either  by  tangible  dangers 


or  weird  fancies.  Anomalies  and  deform- 
ities of  human  nature,  physical  decay  and 
decomposition,  pseudo-science,  and  ap- 
palling deaths,  are  his  favorite  topics. 
The  genius  of  the  man  is  displayed  in  bis 
treatment.  Compare  his  effects  with 
those  of  Brown,  and  the  difiFerence  is  seen 
to  be  enormous.  His  thought  is  pure 
idealism,  his  method  pure  realism.  And 
in  the  fusion  of  the  two  lies  the  secret  of 
his  power.  He  is  at  once  piercingly  direct 
and  mysteriously  vague.  He  aimed  at 
vividness  of  impression,  and  he  obtained 
it  by  a  careful  selection  and  disposition  of 
every  detail.  He  was,  what  none  of  his 
predecessors  had  been,  a  consummate  art- 
ist. His  weird  imaginings  stand  out  in 
the  dreamland  of  fancy  with  almost  daz- 
zling clearness.  Mysterious,  obscure, 
elusive,  as  are  the  elements  with  which  he 
works,  the  picture  he  produces  is  as  clear 
and  definite  as  a  photograph  from  real 
life.  The  majority  of  his  tales  scarcely 
rise  above  the  level  of  mechanical  clever- 
ness, to  which  they  were  condemned  by 
his  belief  that  all  literature  is  a  mere  trick. 
His  humor  was  of  the  elvish  kind  which 
rejoices  in  mystification.  It  belongs  to 
that  bastard  species  in  which  practical 
joking  is  classified  ;  it  consisted  in  pass- 
ing off  fictitious  narratives  as  facts,  and  in 
elaborate  preparation  for  his  drafts  on 
human  credulity.  The  highest  kind  of 
work  was  placed  beyond  his  reach  by  his 
entire  want  of  hurAan  sympathy.  But  in 
such  a  composition  as  "  The  Fall  of  the 
House  of  Usher  "  he  achieves  a  great 
literary  triumph  by  the  vivid  impression 
and  definite  sensations  which  his  imagina- 
tive realism  enables  him  to  produce.  In 
his  own  narrow  field  he  was  an  original 
genius,  and,  as  such,  his  name  will  outlive 
the  fame  of  many  who  better  deserve  the 
wreath  of  immortality.  And  he  possesses 
an  additional  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  his 
countrymen.  He  was  for  America  the 
founder  of  the  short  story  which  is  the 
characteristic  form  of  the  national  fiction. 
He  is  the  progenitor  of  Hale,  Cable,  Bret 
Harte,  or  Stockton.  Complete  in  itself, 
the  American  short  story  does  not,  like 
the  English  imitation,  suggest  that  it  is  a 
portion  of  a  larger  whole.  It  is  not  frag- 
mentary, but  a^  perfect  within  its  limits 
as  a  French  con^e. 

In  some  obvious  points  Hawthorne  may, 
at  first  sight,  seem  to  resemble  Poe.  A 
closer  study  proves  that  the  superficial 
similarities  are  really  points  of  contrast. 
In  strength  both  01  head  and  heart,  in 
ethical  purpose,  spiritual  insight,  sincerity 
of    method,  power   of  observation,  and, 
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above  all,  in  human  sympathies,  Haw- 
thorne far  excels  his  contemporary.  He 
possesses  Poe*s  combination  of  realism 
and  idealism  in  a  larger,  healthier  meas- 
ure.  Poe  was  realistic  only  in  treatment ; 
be  cared  nothing  for  detail  except  as  an 
aid  to  his  art  of  mystification.  In  a  sense 
this  is  true  of  Hawthorne.  But  his  poetic 
vision  is  united  with  matter-of-fact  obser- 
vation, because  through  the  real  he 
grasped  the  ideal.  His  humor  is  less 
extravagant,  because  less  artificial,  than 
the  humor  of  Poe.  His  style,  mannerist 
though  he  undoubtedly  is,  surpasses  that 
of  Poe,  except  in  those  gloomy,  sombre 
passages  where  the  latter  is  at  his  best. 
Poe  is  a  morbid  pessimist,  who  groped 
among  repulsive  horrors  in  search  of  sen- 
sational e£Eects.  Hawthorne,  a  sound- 
minded,  healthy  optimist,  studied  the 
mysteries  of  human  nature  as  the  basis  of 
his  ideal  philosophy  of  life.  Of  the  two 
men,  Hawthorne  was  the  greater  and  the 
more  conscientious  artist.  All  his  work 
is  carefully  finished,  and  it  has  the  added 
charms  of  originality  of  thought,  rich, 
statuesque  fancy,  and  subtle  psychological 
analysis.  It  possesses  also  the  peculiar 
fascination  of  shyness  broken  down. 
Hawthorne  pours  into  his  pages  all  the 
whims,  reveries,  and  reflections  which 
reserve  and  diffidence  forbade  him  to 
divulge  in  speech.  The  hereditary  taint 
of  solitariness  was  confirmed  by  the  in- 
communicative habits  <3i  his  family.  Soli- 
tude was  his  companion,  imagination  his 
playmate.  A  grave,  melancholy  anato- 
mist, he  speculates  on  human  nature  with 
tranquil  curiosity.  An  unafiEected,  but 
never  a  misanthropic,  cynic,  a  solitary  in 
his  walks,  a  phantom  to  his  neighbors,  he 
lived  a  hermit  life,  endowed  with  the 
divine  faculty  of  silence.  Yet  from  his 
quiet  corner  he  was  not  only  a  minute, 
but  an  interested,  observer  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  or  of  the  currents  by  which  their 
lives  were  afifected.  No  man  who  so 
strongly  felt  the  beauties  of  external  na- 
ture, or  who  could  paint  children  with 
such  true  tenderness  of  feeling,  could 
have  been  the  gloomy  psychologist  it  is 
the  Gallic  fashion  to  represent  him.  Grop- 
ing as  he  did  into  the  holes  and  corners 
of  the  human  heart,  it  is* a  strong  proof 
of  his  ethical  purpose  that  these  danger- 
ous subjects  never  betray  him  into  repul- 
sive realism  or  sickly  sentimentalism.  He 
could  not  have  escaped  the  peril  if  no 
higher  motive  than  morbid  curiosity  had 
guided  his  search.  His  mind  was  always 
wholesome,  his  interest  in  humanity  keen 
to   the   last.     His   life   was  sequestered  ; 


fame  came  to  him  but  slowly ;  its  rewards 
were  tardy.  Yet  the  discipline  was  on  the 
whole  good.  As  he  says  himself  in  one 
of  his  autobiographical  notes  :  "  If  I  had 
sooner  made  my  escape  into  the  world,  I 
should  have  grown  hard  and  rough,  and 
my  heart  might  have  become  callous  by 
rude  encounters." 

Hawthorne  ofiEers  a  remarkable  iHjstra- 
tion  of  his  own  belief  in  the  power  of 
inherited  tendencies,  the  transmitted  ef- 
fects of  human  action,  the  influence  upon 
the  mind  of  local  surroundings.  Both  his 
ancestry  and  his  birthplace  moulded  his 
genius  and  colored  his  imagination.  He 
was  lineally  descended  from  John  Haw- 
thorne, the  colonial  Torquemada  who,  in 
1692,  sate  at  the  Witch  House  in  Salem  as 
one  of  the  assistants  on  the  trial  of  those 
into  whom  the  devil  had  entered.  Like 
the  witch-judge,  Hawthorne  is  pre-occu- 
pied  by  the  fantasies  of  overwrought  reli- 
gious sensibility  —  enthralled  by  spiritual 
mysteries  of  human  nature.  A  born  in- 
quisitor, he  investigates  with  passionless 
eyes  the  transcendent  secrets  of  the  soul. 
Temptation,  evil,  and  the  consequences  of 
sin,  give  the  keynotes  of  his  tragedies. 
The  spell  of  the  supernatural  holds  him, 
as  it  held  his  forefathers.  Its  shadow  lies 
upon  his  intellectual  heart.  He  stands 
wistfully  in  that  broad  belt  of  twilight 
where,  like  night  and  morning,  vice  and 
virtue  meet,  and  the  seen  and  the  unseen 
come  into  contact,  and  melt  into  one  an- 
other, so  that  they  lose  their  lines  of 
demarcation.  The  unsolved  mysteries  of 
this  region  exercise  over  him  a  glamor 
which  he  imparts  to  his  pages ;  its  shad- 
owy scenery  forms  his  favorite  back- 
ground ;  its  sunless  atmosphere  envelops 
the  stage  on  which  his  tragedies  are 
played.  So,  too,  early  surroundings  of 
time  and  place  were  exactly  calculated  to 
strengthen  his  inherited  tendencies  and 
transmit  unimpaired  the  efiEects  of  previ- 
ous actions.  In  the  decaying  town  of 
Salem,  venerable  among  the  cities  of  the 
New  World,  peopled  with  the  spectres 
of  stern-visaged  Puritans,  eloquent  with 
memories  of  a  terrible  phase  of  religious 
thought,  Hawthorne  was  born  in  1804, 
and  there  he  lived  the  most  impression- 
able years  of  his  life.  From  these  sur- 
roundings he  derived  that  sympathy  for 
antiquity  which  is  neither  Irving's  rever- 
ence for  all  that  is  venerable,  nor  the 
respect  which  the  pride  of  an  old  country 
pays  to  the  vestiges  of  an  historic  past. 
Hawthorne^s  peculiar  sentiment  is  partly 
compassion  lor  decayed  gentility  in  the 
midst  of  modern  prosperity,  partly  a  hu- 
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morous  perception  of  the  absurdity  of  its 
claims  to  deference.  Both  the  ancestral 
and  the  local  influences  powerfully  affect 
Hawthorne*s  writings.  It  is  the  sup- 
pressed  passion  of  his  Puritan  ancestor 
which  gives  to  "  The  Scarlet  Letter  "  its 
haunting  force.  Beneath  the  surface  of 
its  parched  and  sultry  pages  glows  with 
almost  oppressive  intensity  of  heat  the 
divine  wrath  of  the  old  witch-judge.  It  is 
his  peculiar  feeling  towards-  antiquity 
which  in  "  The  House  with  the  Seven 
Gables  "  guides  his  brush  as  he  paints 
the  pathetic,  yet  sub-humorous,  figure  of 
Hepzibah  Pyncheon,  or  in  "Transforma- 
tion "  reveals  the  secret  of  the  melancholy 
atmosphere  of  Rome  and  the  minglea 
sublimity  and  triviality  of  the  Eternal 
City. 

Ancestry  and  local  surroundings,  mental 
gifts  and  mental  defects,  unite  to  make 
Hawthorne  the  greatest  master  of  the 
preternatural,  the  magician  of  the  spell 
of  supernatural  awe.  From  every  side 
come  the  elements  which  produce  the 
effect  of  unsubstantiality  —  his  power  of 
pensive  brooding,  the  brown  twilight  color 
which  wraps  his  figures  in  a  strange,  hazy 
atmosphere,  the  coldness  of  his  analysis, 
the  self-possession  of  his  style,  the  indefi- 
nileness  of'  his  touch,  the  indeterminate- 
ness  of  his  end.  His  heroes  and  heroines 
have  little  warmth  ;  they  scarcely  talk  like 
ordinary  men  and  women ;  they  move  self- 
consciously ;  they  speak  constrainedly,  as 
though  there  is  something  present  which 
reads  their  thoughts,  notes  their  gestures, 
registers  their  actions.  The  human  inter- 
est is  never  so  overpowering  as  to  break 
through  the  film  of  the  atmosphere.  A 
roaster  of  the  by-play  of  suggestion,  his 
hints  meet  us  at  every  turn.  His  subtle 
mind  and  pictorial  imagination  give 
ehostly  significance  to  the  commonest  ob- 
jects. He  works  out  the  central  idea  in 
marvellous  detail,  never  presenting  it 
nakedly,  but  always  giving  it  concrete 
shape,  exhibits  it  from  fresh  points  of 
view,  offers  it  in  new  combination,  till  the 
reader  ends  by  feeling  that  he  is  himself 
haunted  by  the  impalpable,  inevitable 
presence  of  Hawthorne's  thought. 

Hawthorne*s  mastery  of  the  preternatu- 
ral seem  to  us  the  most  characteristic 
feature  in  his  genius.  He  followed  no 
predecessor;  he  left  behind  him  no  suc- 
cessor. He  stands  so  completely  alone 
that  the  ordinary  methods  of  comparative 
criticism  are  bafQed.  He  must  be  taken 
as  what  he  is  —  an  original  genius.  Yet, 
independent  as  he  is,  he  cannot  be  called 
a  distinctively  American  novelist.    He  is 


not  a  novelist  at  all.  Fancy,  imagination, 
poetic  vision,  are  his  gifts.  Romance  is 
his  domain.  Too  intent  upon  penetrating 
below  the  surface  in  both  men  and  things, 
he  represented  neither  as  they  passed 
before  his  eyes.  He  looks  through,  rather 
than  at,  life.  No  figures  stand  out  from 
his  pages,  which,  like  Hosea  Biglow,  are 
unmistakable  products  of  the  New  World. 
The  Puritan  background,  which  he  uses 
with  such  consummate  effect,  was  imag- 
inative and  historical  not  contemporarv  or 
actual.  In  the  "  Blithedale  Romance  "  he 
deals  with  a  passing  phase  of  social  his- 
tory; in  his  **Note  Book"  and  "Shorter 
Stories  "  he  draws  from  characters  and 
scenes  which  are  of  home  growth.  But, 
in  spite  of  these  exceptions,  he  remains  a 
romancer  rather  than  a  novelist.  His 
neutral  territory  between  fact  and  fancy  is 
a  *'  no  man's  land ; "  he  makes  no  effort  to 
paint  life  at  bis  doors.  His  treatment  is 
indirect,  that  of  his  successors  is  direct; 
his  method  is  fanciful,  theirs  is  realistic ; 
they  have  gained  the  power  of  reproduc- 
ing what  they  see  with  vivid  force  ;  they 
have  lost  the  ideal  touch,  which  is  the 
secret  of  creation,  and  which  redeems 
from  triviality  the  commonest  incidents 
and  most  ordinary  figures. 

Before  i86i  writers  of  American  fiction 
were  either  imitators  or  not  distinctively 
national.  It  might  be  thought  that  a 
strong  exception  should  be  made  in  favor 
of  the  raciness  of  the  best-known  Ameri- 
can humorists.  National,  in  one  sense, 
they  may  fairly  claim  to  be.  Making 
enormous  allowances  for  their  exaggera- 
tion, they  not  only  preserved  the  dialectal 
peculiarities  of  American  Doric,  but 
painted  truer  pictures  of  many  phases  of 
social,  political,  and  military  life  than 
contemporary  novelists.  Humor  was,  in- 
deed, their  only  resource  if  they  would 
compete  with  newspapers  in  a  picture  of 
the  every-day  world.  It  was  a  rude  device 
to  catch  the  popular  ear.  Original,  ex- 
cept in  the  most  technical  and  grudging 
sense  of  the  word,  no  one  will  deny  them 
to  be;  but  literary  they  certainly  are  not. 
Lowell  is  the  true  master  of  American 
humor  so  far  as  it  is  a  distinct  literary 
product.  He  has  no  predecessor.  Charles 
Lamb  and  Burton,  or  the  "  Spectator,"  or 
Thackeray,  may  be  prototypes  of  Wash- 
ington Irving,  of  Holmes,  or  ,of  Curtis  or 
Warner.  But  what  Old  World  humorist 
is  the  father  of  the  American  school  which 
arose  before  or  during  the  war  —  a  school 
of  which  Petroleum  V,  Nasby,  Josh  Bil- 
lings, Major  Jack  Downing,  John  Phcenix, 
Orpheus  C.  Kerr,  and,  above  all,  Artemus 
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Ward  and  Mark  Twain  are  the  best  rep- 
resentatives ?     In  one  sense,  it  is  true, 
Sara  Slick,  the  clockmaker,  is  the  parent 
of   Artemus   Ward,  the   showman.    But 
the  form  of  literature  which  is  represented 
in    both    books  —  the    humorous    drama 
with  a  single  character  in  different  situa- 
tions—  is  one  which  American  humorists 
have  made  peculiarly  their  own.    Though 
the  credit  of  the  invention  may  belong  to 
Judge  Haliburton,  the  original  stock  has 
been  so  modified  that  it  is  now  essentially 
American.    If  we  wished   to  prove  the 
limitations  which  we  indicated  in  the  in- 
tellectual as  well  as  the  physical  equip- 
ment of  American  writers,  we  should  seek 
our  evidence  in  the  humorists  of  the  New 
World.    But  we  are  abashed  by  the  fact 
that  the  most  clownish  of  their  capers  are 
more   admired   by  Englishmen  than   by 
Americans.    The   form   chosen   for   the 
humorous  display  is  exactly  fitted  for  keen 
observers  of  superficial  peculiarities  and 
ridiculous  situations,  who  are  also  defi- 
cient in  the  powers  of  creating  characters 
or  constructing  plots.     In  the  single-figure 
dramas  neither  plot  nor  character  is  need- 
ed.    Dealing  largely  in  hyperbole  or  exag- 
geration of  facts,  relying  for  effect  upon 
the  assumption  of  simplicity  or  the  affec- 
tation of  modesty,  American  humor  is  de- 
ficient in  depth  and  pathos,  wanting  in 
broad  comicality,  heartiness,  and  geniality. 
At  its  best  the  national  humor  is  little 
more  than  lively,  keenly  discriminating, 
caricature,  often  resting  on  a  basis  of  seri- 
ous earnestness.     Coarsely  drawn,  hard- 
hitting pictures  exhibit   in  exaggerated 
outline,  softened  by  no  depth  and  shade 
of  tenderness,  a  rapid,  condensed  vigor, 
and  a  remarkable  power  of  producing  the 
required  effect  by  the  smallest*  possible 
number  of  touches.     But  no  mechanical 
aids  to  absurdity,  in  the  shape  of  fantastic 
spelling  or  unexpected  turns,  will  prevent 
these  rough-and-ready  sketches  from  fre- 
quently degenerating  into  buffoonery  or 
blasphemy.    They  present  a  marked  con- 
trast to  the  easy  finish  and  unstudied  re- 
finement of  the  best  humorists  of  the  Old 
World.    Easy  without  being  finished,  they 
are  unstudied  but  not  refined.     They  are, 
in  many  cases,  hasty  charcoal  sketches 
scrawled   upon   the  walls   of  society  to 
please  the  casual  passers-by. 

When  Hawthorne's  last  great  novel  was 
published,  America  was  already  nearing 
that  tremendous  conflagration  which  was 
to  purge  the  national  character  of  much 
of  its  dross  and  slag,  weld  the  people  into 
a  united  nation,  and  inaugurate  a  national 
literature.     Men  had  long  expected  the 
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event.     Tucker's  "Partisan   Leader:  an 
Apocalypse  of  the  Origin  and  Struggles 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy,"  published 
in   1836,  narrates  with    remarkable  pre- 
science the  break-up  of  the  republic,  and 
the  struggle  between  the  North  and  the 
South.    Tucker  foretells  how  the  South- 
ern States  broke  off  from  the  union  and 
formed    a    Southern   Confederacy;    how 
Virginia  and  the  frontier  States  wavered 
between  North  and  South,  and  finally  se- 
ceded when   the  Northern  States  raised 
'*an  army  of  observation  "  on  the  pretext 
of  fearing  attack.     He  insists  on  the  ad- 
vantages in  point  of  material  which  the 
South  possessed  over  the  North,  and  on 
the   encouragement  to   hope    for  armed 
assistance  which  the  sympathy  of  Great 
Britain  afforded  the  Confederates.    It  was 
obvious  to  many  besides  Tucker  that  the 
conflagration  was  advancing.     The  heat 
was  sensibly  felt.      The   coming    crisis 
showed  itself  in  social  and  political  Uto- 
pias, in  vague  dissatisfaction  with  existing 
conditions,  in  a  restless  spirit  of  religious 
exploration,  in  wild  beatings  against  the 
barriers  of  the  unseen  world,  in  the  hy- 
sterical sentimentalism  and  fantastic  ideal- 
ism of  a  species  of  fictitious  literature, 
which  owed  its  popularity  to  its  appeals 
to  highly  strung,  excited,  nervous  society. 
The  book,  which,  in  more  than  a  literary 
sense,  gave  the  signal  for  the  struggle, 
could  only  have  produced  its  effect  at  a 
time  of  strained  tension.    At  the  present 
day  its  interest  is  rather  historic  than  in- 
trinsic.   **  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  appealed 
by  its  vigorous,  highly  colored  pictures  to 
a  people  which  had  been  gradually  worked 
up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  impressionable 
sensibility.    Topsy  is  the  only  first-rate 
character  in  the  book,  and  she  is  a  black 
diamond.    Mr.  and    Mrs.   St.    Clair   are 
painted  with    the    sentimental   vulgarity 
which  characterizes  Dickens  or  Warren 
in  their  treatment  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Eva  is  an  exaggerated  Little  Nell.    There 
is  no  compacted  consistency  in  the  work. 
Scenes  and  situations,  often  powerfully 
treated  in  themselves,  might  be  extracted 
without  affecting  the  so-called  plot.    But 
in,  and  behind,  the  authoress  moves  a 
tenth  wave  of  moral  sentiment  which,  con* 
sciously  or  unconsciously,  sweeps  through 
the  book.    "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head.    Whether  the  details 
were,  or  were  not,  true,  their  collection 
into  the  experiences  of  an  individual  gave 
a  false  and  exaggerated  view  of  the  evils 
of  slavery.     On    the    other  hand,   Mrs. 
Stowe  was   abundantly  justified    in    her 
method  when    she    showed   the   abuses 
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which    were   at   least  possible,  and   the 
enormities  that  the  system  legalized. 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  war  between 
North  and  South,  American  Action  enters 
upon  a  new  era.  The  date  forms  a  water- 
shed, a  *•  great  divide,"  New  tendencies 
become  more  and  more  marked.  To  in- 
dicate these  with  completeness  is  obvi- 
ously impossible.  Even  the  moderate 
degree  of  detail  with  which  the  previous 
period  was  treated  can  no  longer  be  at- 
tempted. Writers  of  fiction  muster  by 
the  hundred  instead  of  by  the  score ;  the 
average  quality  has  improved  almost  as 
rapidly  as  the  quantity  has  increased. 
But  certain  lines  of  development  may  at 
least  be  indicated.  The  older  school 
were  devotees  of  historical  romance ;  they 
took  no  interest  in  psychology ;  they  pro- 
vided no  intellectual  exercise ;  passing 
over  both  mind  and  heart,  they  aimed  at 
the  nerves  in  order  to  inflict  a  shock. 
The  later  schools  of  American  fiction  fol- 
low different  tendencies.  One  school  is 
given  up  to  the  exhibition  of  character. 
Direct  transcripts  from  contemporary 
society  form  its  staple  subject.  Short 
stories,  instead  of  novels  or  romances, 
become  its  favorite  method  of  presenta- 
tion. Commonplace  characters,  ordinary 
scenes  in  society,  familiar  incidents  in 
daily  life,  are  portrayed  with  minute  real- 
ism of  treatment,  fidelity  of  detail,  and 
accuracy  of  observation.  Another  school, 
while  adhering  to  contemporary  life  as 
their  main  subject,  allows  freer  play  to 
the  imagination,  neither  eschews  passion, 
nor  dreads  melodrama,  and  endeavors  to 
unite  the  realism  of  the  novel  with  the 
idealism  of  romance.  The  first  group  of 
writers  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  keen 
and  crowded  New  England,  where  intense 
concentration  of  wealth,  trade,  and  popu- 
lation seems  to  have  fostered  a  corre- 
sponding intensity  of  literary  finish.  The 
second  group  01  writers  belongs  to  the 
West  and  to  the  South,  and  its  best  repre- 
sentatives are  Bret  Harte  and  Howe, 
Cable  and  Miss  Murfree. 

Historical  romance,  which  up  to  1861 
had  played  so  large  a  part  in  American 
fiction,  almost  disappears  after  the  war  of 
1 861.  That  internecine  struggle,  with  its 
splendid  exhibitions  of  endurance,  daring, 
and  patriotism,  its  vast  issues,  its  stu- 
pendous proportions,  dwarfed  into  insig- 
nificance all  the  previous  materials  for 
historical  romance.  But  the  material 
which  it  provided  in  itself  was  as  yet  too 
recent  for  adequate  treatment.  Cooke 
has  tried  to  tell  the  Virginian  side  of  the 
story  in  such   books  as  "  Hilt  to  Hilt,'* 


"  Surry  of   Eagle's   Nest,"  "  Mohun,  or 
the  Last  Days  of  Lee  and  his  Paladins." 
Different  episodes  in  the  struggle  have 
found  other  narrators  in  Lanier,  De  For- 
rest,   Gil  more,    Trowbridge,    and    many 
others.     It  is  noteworthy  that  two  writers 
of  brilliant  promise,  each  in^  his  way  rep- 
resenting one  of  the  two  tendencies  of 
later  American  fiction,  should  have  fallen 
in  the  war.    One  was  Fiizjames  O'Brien, 
whose  short  tales  of  mystery  and  horror 
rival  those  of  Poe  in  perfection  of  artistic 
finish.    The  other  was  Winthrop,  who  ex- 
hibited something  of  the  passion,  poetry, 
vigor,    and    manly   earnestness,   without 
which  novelists  01  the  war  only  make  the 
reader  wince  or  shiver  with  every  word. 
More  within  the  scope  of  ordinary  powers 
lay  the  stories  devoted  to  the  devastation, 
or  the  reconstruction,  of  society.     No  pic- 
ture has  been  painted  of  the  widespread 
desolation  that  the  war  left  behind  in  its 
trail  which  can  compare  for  graphic  power 
with  that  of  Miss  Murfree  in  "  Where  the 
Battle    was   Fought."    Cable,  himself   a 
Southerner  of  the  Southerners,  yet  con- 
vinced of   the  justice  of    the   Northern 
cause,  has  chosen  as  the  pivot  of  more 
than  one  of  his  stories  the  meeting  and 
blending  of  the  two  peoples.     Other  less- 
known  writers  have  labored  in  the  same 
field.      In  "  Rodman,  the    Keeper,"  for 
instance,  Miss  Woolson  tells  a  pathetic 
story  of  the  granite-walled  cemetery  which 
the  North  erected  in  memory  of  those  of 
her  sons  who  fell  on  a  Southern  battle- 
field.    In  temper  and  feeling,  her  story, 
short  though  it  is,  is  far  finer  than  Tour- 
gee's  needlessly  irritating  novels.     Baker 
is  another  novelist  who  attempts  to  medi- 
ate  between   the   race-prejudices   of  the 
North  and    the   caste-prejudices    of  the 
South.    "Mose  Evans"  turns  upon  the 
contrast  between  old  and  new.     In  the 
story  of  a  New  Englander  who  settles  in 
South    Carolina,   Baker   brings    out    the 
respect  which  the  inert  Southerner  and 
the    enterprising    Yankee  feel  for   each 
other,  the  ktent  sense  that  each  is  lacking 
in  something  which  the  other  can  supply, 
the  good  fellowship  that  may  spring  up 
between  the  shrewdness  of  saws  and  .max- 
ims and  the  repose  of  unthrifty  careless- 
ness.   Every  novel,  which  thus  helps  to 
distinguish    the   social    conventions    and 
conditions  of  the  people,  removes  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  prejudice  and  throws  another 
bridge  "  Across  the  Chasm." 

Excluded,  as  we  have  said,  by  recent 
events  of  overpowering  interest  from  the 
old  materials  of  historic  romance,  modern 
American  fiction  mainly  devoted  itself  to 
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the  task  of  delineatiDg  contemporary  life 
with  fulness  of  detail  and  fidelity  to  truth. 
Situations,  incidents,  characters,  scenery 
are    American.    The    treatment    also   is 
American.     It  is  colorless,  cold,  direct; 
thin,  and  even  bleak,  in  atmosphere.   The 
victorious  rival  of  the  old  historical  ro- 
mance was  the  Civil  War ;  the  most  for- 
midable competitor  of  the  modern  Amer- 
ican  novel  is  the  daily  press.    But  the 
chanfi^e  in  subject  was  in  itself  sound  and 
healthy.     It  gave  an  unmistakable  proof 
of  the  growth  of  an  essentially  national 
literature.    A  glance  at  some  of  the  best- 
known  works  of  the  modern  school  illus- 
trates the  strength  of  the  movement.  New 
England    life,    for    instance,    has    been 
painted  with   infinite  variety  of  detail  — 
now  in  its  moral  aspects  by  Mrs.  Cooke, 
now    in    its    religious    moods    by    Miss 
Phelps,  now  in  its  quiet  domesticity  b^ 
Miss  Jewett,  now  in  its  youthful  condi- 
tions by  Miss  Alcott.  By  all  these  writers 
it  has  been  colored  with  a  tinge,  more 
or  less  strong,  of  sentimentality.     Mrs. 
Stowe,  Holmes,  Higginson,  Whittier,  and 
others  have   each    contributed   elements 
which   make  the  picture  more  complete. 
The  commercial,  literary,  or  social  life  of 
its  cities  has  been  preserved  by  Newell, 
Kimball,  Bishop,  and  Fawcett,  by  Bayard 
Taylor,    by   Curtis   and    Ho  wells.     The 
holiday  society  of  Newport  is  described 
by   Hale,   Higginson,  and  Lathrop;   the 
political  society  of  Washington  in  "  De- 
mocracy'* and  *' Through  One  Adminis- 
tration."    A    Harley  Street   of    women 
doctors  is  painted  by  Miss  Jewett,  Phelps, 
and  Howells.    Negroes  are  represented 
in  Cable's  "Bras-Coup^,"  or  in  the  "Un- 
cle Remus  "  and  **  Mingo ''  of  Joel  Har- 
ris.    Bret  Harte  is  a  Californian  Dickens, 
and  Western  civilization  in  back-country 
districts  is  also  drawn  by  Eggleston,  and 
with  greater  intensity  and  reserved  power 
by  Howe  in  that  strange  product  of   a 
newspaper-ofixce,  "  The  Story  of  a  Coun- 
try   Town."     Spiritualists   and   Shakers 
have  stood  for  their  portraits;  Mormons 
have  been  painted  by  Mrs.  Paddock;  the 
Communists  of   the    Middle   States   are 
drawn  in  "  Among  the  Chosen.'*    Cable's 
exquisite  miniatures  and  Miss  Murfree's 
larger  canvas  hold  up  the  mirror  to  Louis- 
iana and  Tennessee.    Nothing  like  these 
minute  and  careful  presentations  of  con- 
temporary life  and  character  existed  be- 
fore   the  war.     Without  attempting   an 
exhaustive  catalogue,  the  instances  that 
are  given  clearly  indicate  the  modern  ten- 
dencies of  American  fiction. 

The  change  of  subject  promised  a  new 
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growth  of  national  fiction.    The  promise 
has  been  fulfilled.    Both  the  impression- 
ists of  New  England  and  the  romance 
writers   of  the  South  combine  in  their 
e£Fort    to    delineate    contemporary    life. 
Only  European  nov.elists,  like  James  and 
Crawford,  stand   outside  the  movement. 
In  artistic  reticence  and  in  completeness 
of  finish  the  best  writers  of  the  New  En- 
gland school  have  few  rivals.  Their  power 
is  displayed  in  evading  rather  than  con- 
structing plots ;  in  the  reproduction,  not 
the  creation,  of  characters.    Their  gifts 
are  still    restricted  to   the  presentation 
of  episodes  and   incidents.      Novelettes 
abound  ;  novels  are  rare ;  romances  almost 
non-existent.    Within  their  own  restricted 
range  the    New   England   writers,  have 
created  a  method  of  treatment  which  is 
distinctively  American.    Their  realism  is 
a  patriotic  efiEort  to  conquer  depressing 
surroundings.    It  clings  to  contemporary 
and  national  life,  instead  of  taking  refuge 
in  the  dmigr^ nowti  of  James  or  Crawfora, 
or  presenting  it  through  the  veil  of  an 
exaggerated  humor.     Yet  it  is,  in  its  verv 
essence,  an  acknowledgment  of  defeat ;  it 
abandons    the  old  ideas    of  fiction;    its 
method  constitutes  a  retrogression  rather 
than  an  advance  in  art. 

American  realism  is  best  represented  in 
the  works  of  Howells*  His  novels  are  too 
well  known  in  this  country  to  require 
detailed  criticism.  In  his  hands  Amer- 
icans seem  to  have  lost  the  virility  of  the 
race.  Flabby  characters,  painted  in  care- 
fully subdued  tints,  actors  in  whom  the 
author  himself  does  not  pretend  to  be 
interested,  drift  aimlessly,  without  faiths, 
hopes,  passions,  or  aspirations,  through 
stories  which  are  never  concluded,  each 
turned  out  with  the  neatness,  grace,  and 
precision  of  an  accomplished  modiste, 
Howells  writes  on  the  assumption  that  all 
literature  is  written,  that  strong  emotions 
are  **  played  out,"  that  the  trivialities  of 
life  are  worth  preserving  in  the  clear 
amber  of  a  finished  literary  style,  that  the 
niaiseries  of  tea-table  yawns  deserve  to 
be  chronicled  with  the  same  minute  fidel- 
ity as  a  daring  deed  of  heroism.  He  has 
no  story  to  tell.  He  does  not  deal  in  sen- 
timent; he  avoids  catastrophes;  he.  dis- 
trusts imagination  ;  he  dreads  melodrama ; 
he  eschews  theatrical  effects ;  he  shrinks 
from  exaggeration.  The  result  is  a  sum 
of  negatives.  He  either  possesses  no 
romantic  force,  or  has  curbed  it  till  the 
spirit  is  crushed.  He  reverses  the  legiti* 
mate  basis  of  novels  or  romance.  OUier 
writers  have  endeavored  to  show  the  ro- 
mance which  underlies  every-day  realities. 
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Howells  tries  to  prove  that,  though  tragic 
events  actually  do  occur,  the  world  is  a 
commonplace  world  after  all.  Every  trace 
of  personal  sympathy  is  eliminated.  The 
characters  are  diligently  studied ;  but  the 
examination  of  states  of  mind  is  over- 
done. His  observation  transcends  the 
limits  of  analysis,  for  it  discovers  every- 
thing, and,  if  the  ingredients  are  trivial, 
everything  is  too  much.  His  observation 
is  clinical  rather  than  pictorial,  and  his 
figures,  though  life-like,  scarcely  seem  to 
be  alive.  It  may  be  questioned  whether 
persons  who  are  always  intent  upon  the 
observation  of  peculiarities,  the  collection 
of  foibles,  the  classification  of  varieties, 
do  not  lose  the  power  of  depicting  charac- 
ters. The  universal  motive  forces  of  men 
and  women  are  neglected.  The  realistic 
standpoint  from  which  Howells  writes  is 
deadening;  even  the  deft  workmanship  of 
the  artist  fails  to  galvanize  it  into  vitality. 
His  intellectual  fastidiousness  is  so  highly 
cultivated  that  he  recoils  from  strong  pas- 
sions or  large  topics.  His  process  of 
refining  produces  thinness  even  more  than 
refinement.  In  spite  of  an  apparent  su- 
perficial refinement,  the  extreme  delicacy 
runs  perilously  near  to  coarseness.  It  is 
of  the  exaggerated  kind  which  shrank 
from  speaking  of  the  breast  of  a  fowl,  or 
clothed  the  legs  of  a  piano  in  drawers. 
Trim  and  complete  in  form,  clearly 
thought  out  in  ideas  and  characters,  his 
books  are  so  bleak  in  atmosphere,  so 
carefully  lowered  in  tone,  that  his  e£Eects 
are  produced  by  the  e£Eacement  of  the 
accessories,  which,  in  themselves,  are 
minutely  elaborated.  He  seems  to  set 
before  himself  as  his  ideal  the  elimination 
of  all  substantiality  and  the  substitution 
of  manner  for  plot.  No  reason  appears 
to  exist  why  one  group  of  ordinary  per- 
sons or  one  sequence  of  trivial  events 
should  be  selected  more  than  another. 
Yet  the  selection  once  made,  the  skill  with 
which  the  type  is  fixed  is  consummate. 
For  English  readers,  he  cannot  fail  to 
possess  attractions,  because  of  the  details 
which  he  preserves  of  New-World  society 
and  the  intensely  American  atmosphere 
with  which  his  books  are  su£Eused.  His 
chief  charm  lies  in  the  artistic  finish  of 
his  writings,  the  trenchant  sayings,  the 
brilliancy  —  often  excessive,  and  there- 
fore tiresome —  of  the  epigrammatic  con- 
versations, and,  above  all,  the  quiet  humor 
with  which  he  works  his  puppets.  It  is 
this  humorous  touch  which  redeems  the 
triviality  of  his  subjects.  It  is  this,  also, 
which  enables  him  to  represent  American 
life  without  disappearing  in  the  quick- 
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sands  of  the  vulgar  and  the  commonplace. 
It  is  this  which  has  enabled  him  to  hold 
his  own  against  the  competition  of  jour- 
nalistic literature. 

In  strong  contrast  to  the  pitilessly  faith- 
ful photographs  which  Howells  produces 
of  an  artificial,  conventional,  highly  sophis- 
ticated society,  stand  the  exquisite  minia- 
tures of  old  Creole  life  of  Cable,  the  vivid 
pictures  of  wild,  half-savage  Calif ornian 
diggers  of  Bret  Harte,  the  powerfully 
drawn  figures  of  uncouth  inhabitants  of 
Tennessee  which  Miss  Murfree  throws 
upon  her  broad  canvas. 

Against  the  bleakness  of  Ho  wells 's  at- 
mosphere stands  out  with  more  efiEect  the 
rich  warmth  of  Cable's  coloring.  It  is  the 
passage  from  the  ice  of  the  north  to  the 
glow  of  the  sun-bathed  south,  the  return 
to  romance  from  bald,  impei'sonal,  unsym- 
pathetic realism.  Cable  pursues  once 
more  the  old  romantic  track ;  but  he  fol- 
lows it  in  the  changed  spirit  of  the  later 
school  of  fiction.  Absorbed  in  his  sub- 
ject, he  yet  approaches  it  as  an  artist  who 
is  permeated  with  a  sense  of  the  intrinsic 
value  of  good  workmanship.  His  aim  is 
not  to  express  his  own  emotions,  still  less 
to  shock  the  reader's  nerves ;  his  first 
object  is  to  produce  a  vivid  impression  of 
the  truth.  To  gain  this  effect  he  spares 
no  labor  in  minute  and  careful  detail.  So. 
unrhetorical  and  so  simple  is  the  manner 
that  the  reader  attributes  to  the  material 
the  magic  of  the  author's  enthusiasm. 
This  is  the  legitimate  triumph,  the  rich 
reward,  of  art.  Hundreds  had  read  of 
Creole  life  in  1803,  and  dismissed  it  with 
a  glance  as  prosaic  history.  Cable  pos- 
sesses the  vein  of  poetry  and  imaginative 
feeling  that  enables  him  to  conjure  up  a 
picture  so  laden  with  the  fragrance  of  the 
past  as  to  communicate  its  meaning  pal- 
pably to  the  senses.  The  facts  are  old ; 
they  acquire  novelty  from  the  genius  of 
their  treatment. 

Cable  transports  us  into  a  new,  yet  old, 
world;  he  has  the  charm  of  freshness. 
Less  English  than  Aldrich  or  Howells,  he 
does  not  bring  his  heroes  or  heroines  into 
some  great  centre  of  modern  society,  some 
vortex  of  feverish  activity,  which  is  only 
a  newer  London.  He  deals  with  char- 
acters and  social  habits  belonging  to  a 
bygone  past;  he  paints  Louisiana  at  the 
moment  when  it  was  sold  by  Napoleon  to 
the  United  States,  and  when  Creole  noble- 
men, passionately  attached  to  the  country 
which  repudiated  them,  awoke  to  find 
themselves  American  citizens ;  he  uses 
with  consummate  skill  the  contrasts  be- 
tween the  enterprising  activities  of  mod* 
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era  America  and  the  alien  type  of  careless 
inertDess  wiiich  is  presented  in  the  Creole 
gentry.  He  has  a  story  to  tell,  and  he 
tells  It  exquisitely.  In  the  hot,  if  slum- 
berine,  passions  of  Louisiana,  in  the  pa- 
triarchal despotism  of  its  broad-acred 
gentry,  in  the  reciprocal  confidences  of  its 
slave-owning  system,  in  the  sudden  inroad 
of  new  ideas,  men  and  methods,  he  has 
struck  a  mine  of  gold.  Vivid,  concise, 
definite,  never  negligent  in  his  touch, 
always  finished  almost  to  excess,  felicitous 
in  expression,  he  unites  the  best  qualities 
of  the  New  England  school  with  South- 
ern characteristics,  which  are  heightened 
rather  than  impaired  by  the  artistic  form 
of  their  exhibition.  His  method  of  in- 
tuitive portraiture  is  based  on  sympathy 
rather  than  on  observation  or  experience. 
Yet  it  is  deeper,  more  real,  and  hardly  less 
direct,  than  the  New  England  method. 
Himself  a  Southerner  who  foua[ht  in  the 
Confederate  ranks,  imbued  with  the  rev- 
erential feeling  which,  as  distinguished 
from  the  North,  still  characterizes  his 
countrymen,  he  is  yet  convinced  of  the 
justice  of  the  abolitionist  cause.  His 
sympathetic  pictures  of  prejudices  which 
are,  perhaps,  as  irremovable  in  the  Creole 
as  they  are  incomprehensible  to  the  Yan- 
kee, and  his  incidental  presentation  of  the 
intolerable  condition  of  men,  and  espe- 
cially women,  of  color,  give  to  his  works 
the  dignity  of  an  ethical  purpose  without 
depriving  them  of  the  natural  charm  of 
romance. 

"  The  Grandissimes ''  is  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  his  larger  efforts.  Agricola's 
supreme  contentment  with  his  own  sur* 
roundtngs  makes  him  cruel,  by  convincing 
him  of  the  happiness  of  all  around  him. 
Even  the  death  of  Bras-Coup^  does  not 
shake  his  confidence.  Averse  to  the 
efiFort  of  understanding  circumstances, 
holding  opinions  which  are  stereotyped 
by  traditional  views  upon  slavery,  he  has 
built  up  a  barrier  in  his  mind  against 
which  rights  vainly  dash  themselves  to 
pieces.  An  invincible  patriot,  he  is  capa- 
ble of  noble  enthusiasms,  thou<;h  he  is 
without  moral  sense,  at  once  brave  and 
selfish,  chivalrous  and  intriguing.  Honor^ 
Grandissime  offers  another  distinct  tvpe 
of  Creole  character.  Less  vigorous  than 
Agricola,  a  dilettante  in  politics,  religion, 
philosophy,  and  morals,  he  holds  vague 
ideas  on  the  need  for  reform  —  ideas 
which  are  too  shadowy  to  assume  definite 
shape  -^  and  has  no  real  desire  to  learn 
the  truth.  Only  when  face  to  face  with 
difiiculties  which  he  cannot  circumvent, 
does  be  act  with  a  noble  contempt  for 


prejudices.  Other  figures,  such  as  Bras- 
Coupd,  Aurora  Nancanou,  and  Raoul,  are 
finely  conceived  and  powerfully  painted 
portraits.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  strong 
interest  of  the  book,  it  is  wanting  in  ar- 
rangement, unskilful  in  management  of 
perspective,  deficient  in  the  highest  gifts 
of  constructive  composition.  Still  more 
conspicuous  are  these  deficiencies  in  **  Dr. 
Sevier,^'  which  becomes  both  wearisome 
for  its  injudicious  accumulation  of  detail, 
and  confused  owing  to  the  wide  ran^e 
that  it  seeks  to  embrace.  The  same  crit- 
icism holds  good,  in  an  even  greater  de* 
gree,  of  "  Bonaventure,"  in  which  large 
constructive  power  is  still  more  conspic- 
uously lacking. 

It  is  in  his  cabinet  pictures,  or  minia- 
tures, of  Creole  life  that  Cable  is  seen  at 
his  best.  Here  he  displays  to  fullest 
advantage  his  gift  of  conveying  distinct 
impressions  with  the  fewest  possible 
strokes.  Here  it  is  impossible  to  praise 
the  quality  of  his  work  too  highly.  If 
there  is  a  fault,  it  is  that  he  abuses  his 
marvellous  talent  for  the  transliteration  of 
dialects.  As  works  of  art,  the  stories  con- 
tained in  "Old  Creole  Days"  or  "Ma- 
dame Delphine  "  are  perfect.  Complete 
in  themselves,  firm  and  true  in  outline, 
they  are  worked  up  to  an  exquisite  degree 
of  nnish.  His  figures  are  chosen  from  all 
ranks,  manners  and  moulds  —  from  "  Ma- 
dame Ddlicieuse"  to  "Ole  Charlie"  — 
and  in  them  feudal  fidelity,  French  grace, 
and  Spanish  dignity,  offer  piquant  con- 
trasts to  the  inroad  of  Yankee  speculation. 
The  background  is  skilfully  adapted  to 
the  actors.  It  is  New  Orleans,  with  its 
sleepy,  picturesque  wharves,  its  ba]f<le- 
serted  streets  bearing  aristocratic  prse- 
Revolutionary  names,  its  houses  lying 
back  from  the  road  with  tottering  iron 
gates  and  windows  closed  by  shutters,  ex- 
clusive and  dignified  in  their  decay,  like 
high-bred  imigris  in  darned  court  suits. 
Half  close  your  eyes,  and  the  delicious 
languor  of  a  southern  night  steals  over 
the  senses ;  the  fragrance  of  magnolias 
rises  from  the  ill-kept  luxuriant  gardens ; 
a  vision  fiits  by  of  a  white-robed  Creole 
beauty ;  a  fiash  of  glittering  steel  writhes 
in  the  shadows  under  the  wall;  in  the 
distance  snatches  of  some  old  French  song 
are  borne  on  the  perfumed  air  from  bands 
of  gay,  rollicking  youths  returning  from 
the  ball.  Pure  without  prudery,  Cable 
can  describe  the  voluptuousness  of  a 
quadroon  ball  with  fascinating  brilliancy ; 
yet  he  never  nauseates  us  with  that  heavy 
scent  of  musk  with  which  French  writers 
would  load  the  atmosphere.    He  handles 
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touching  incidents  with  a  subdued  inten- 
sity of  feeling  which  avoids  the  faintest 
suspicion  of  sentiroentah'ty.  Two  of  the 
best  stories,  »*Tite-Poulette  "  and  "Ma- 
dame Delphine,"  turn  on  the  iniquitous 
law  which  forbade  quadroons  to  marry 
Creoles.  For  pathos,  few  scenes  in  Amer- 
ican literature  can  compare  with  those  in 
which  Madame  Delphine  denies  her  child, 
or  confesses  her  splendid  falsehood  to 
P^re  Jerome.  Her  superhuman,  maternal 
sacrifice  is  finely  conceived  and  nobly  ex- 
ecuted. 

Howells,  in  his  photographs  of  sophis- 
ticated society,  contends  against  the  te- 
dium which  is  bred  of  conventionality  or 
familiarity  with  the  subject.  Cable,  Bret 
Harte,  and.  Miss  Murfree  possess  the 
charm  of  novelty.  I n  other  respects  Cable 
differs  from  the  two  last-named  writers. 
He  is  the  painter  of  the  bygone  civiliza- 
tion of  a  grey-haired  corner  of  the  States. 
In  the  hands  of  Bret  Harte  or  Miss  Mur- 
free fiction  makes  another  departure.  The 
first  represents  the  rough  camp  life  and 
embryo  cities  of  California;  the  second 
the  rude,  uncouth,  pastoral  inhabitants  of 
the  Tennessee  mountains. 

Bret  Harte  needs  no  introduction  to 
English  readers.  A  Californian  Dickens, 
he  is  a  Dickens  with  a  difference.  His 
rare  talent  for  compressing  within  a  few 
lines  the  whole  history  of  a  heart;  his 
strong,  rapid,  telling  strokes  in  which  no 
touch  or  word  is  superfluous;  his  deep 
pathos,  intensified  by  repression  and 
choked  with  a  curse,  present  points  of 
contrast  rather  than  of  similarity  with  the 
manner  of  his  English  master.  What 
Dickens  did  for  London  roughs,  he  has 
done  for  Californian  diggers.  He  ideal- 
izes their  characters,  and  forces  us  to 
acknowledge  our  common  humanity  with 
them  by  making  the  crisis  of  their  fate 
turn  upon  the  noble  traits  which  redeem 
their  natures  from  total  degradation.  The 
device  is  at  first  singularly  effective.  But 
when  it  becomes  a  literary  fashion,  its 
inherent  untruthfulness  destroys  the  im- 
pression. In  such  characteis  vicious 
propensities  preponderate  over  nobler  in- 
stincts, and  really  determine  the  crises  of 
their  fate.  Effective  artifices  degenerate 
by  repetition  into  transparent  tricks. 
Flashes  of  the  power  that  was  revealed 
in  **  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp  "  light  up 
all  his  writings ;  but  the  gleam  grows  less 
continuous,  more  intermittent.  Breadth 
of  sympathy,  artistic  reticence  alike  in 
pathos,  tragedy  or  comedy,  intuition  into 
character,  sense  of  the  picturesque,  in- 
stinct for  selection,  are  qualities  which  go 


far  to  make  greatness  in  fiction.  These 
gifts  belong  to  Bret  Harte.  So  Ipng  as 
he  retains  them  he  cannot  sink  to  medi- 
ocrity. 

As  Bret  Harte  depicts  the  rough  life  of 
the  diggers,  so  Miss  Murfree  paints  that 
of  Tennessee  mountaineers.  But  George 
Eliot,  rather  than  the  Californian  Dickens, 
is  her  model.  She  uses  a  larger  canvas 
and  a  broader  point  than  any  of  her  con- 
temporaries. Animate  and  inanimate  life 
is  painted  on  a  grander  scale.  Develop- 
ing in  detail  her  principal  actors,  or 
sketching  in  firm  outline  her  minor  char- 
acters, she  fills  her  pictures  with  life,  and 
throws  figures  and  incidents  into  strong 
relief  against  impressive  backgrounds  of 
wild  mountain  scenery.  Some  obstacles 
must  be  overcome  before  her  writings  can 
be  fully  appreciated.  The  dialect  in  whicb 
her  actors  converse  is  singularly  uncouth ; 
one  at  least  of  her  plots  —  "  Where  the 
Battle  was  Fought "  —  is  needlessly  com- 
plicated; her  descriptive  power  is  some- 
times abused ;  her  style,  here  and  there^ 
needs  simplification.  Those  who  conquer 
these  initial  difficulties  are  richly  rewarded 
for  the  effort.  The  dialect,  harsh  though 
it  is,  is  easily  mastered.  The  plots  of 
the  »*  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tain," "  In  the  Clouds,"  or  **The  Despot 
of  Broomsedge  Cove,"  are  simple ;  few 
strokes  are  wasted ;  almost  all  conduce  to 
the  final  catastrophe.  Miss  Murfree's 
descriptions,  though  occasionally'  labored^ 
are  oftener  admirable  in  their  vivid  word- 
painting.  The  style,  as  has  been  said, 
occasionally  needs  simplification;  yet, 
taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  terse,  vigorous, 
pointed,  and  teeming  with  crisp,  racy 
phrases. 

Miss  Murfree  began  her  literary  career 
with  the  collection  of  short  stories  called 
"  In  the  Tennessee  Mountains."  Her 
novelettes  deserve  high  praise.  But  in 
this  field  she  competes  with  formidable 
rivals.  She  has  won  her  distinctive  posi- 
tion in  American  fiction  by  more  sustained 
efforts.  The  first  of  her  longer  stories  is 
"Where  the  Battle  was  Fought."  It  is 
an  impressive  book  for  its  promise  as  well 
as  its  performance.  As  a  picture  of  the 
devastation  which  the  Civil  War  left  be- 
hind it,  it  is  unique  in  its  effectiveness. 
The  grim  plain,  in  winter  grey  and  ghastly 
with  tufts  of  pallid  crab-grass,  bared  of 
trees,  yet  studded  with  unstubbed  shiv- 
ered bolts,  laden  with  vague  earthworks 
which  melt  into  the  low-lying  wintry 
clouds,  forms  the  background  of  the  story. 
The  ghostly  significance  of  the  spot  at- 
tunes the  mind  to  the  key  in  which  the 
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book  is  cast.  The  shadow  of  its  pres- 
ence, the  charm  of  Marcia,  the  humor  and 
sympathy  with  which  the  rustics  are 
treated,  carry  the  reader  lightly  through 
the  commonplace  love-making,  the  legal 
complications  of  an  involved  plot,  and 
reconcile  him  to  improbable  occurrences 
and  conventional  villains.  They  even 
compensate  for  Captain  £stwicke*s  excla- 
mation in  the  first  chapter  of  the  book. 
As  he  gazes  at  Fort  Despair  he  cries,  "  I 
feel  its  meaning!  Every  weed  that  stirs 
in  the  wind  is  voiced  with  a  terrible  sug- 
gestion." Fortunately  he  never  again 
allows  his  emotion  to  betray  him  into  such 
unpardonable  expressions.  The  captain's 
secret  is  well  kept ;  it  is  divulged  at  ex- 
actly the  right  moment,  and  there  is  sin- 
gularly dramatic  appropriateness  in  the 
agency  which  impels  the  principal  con- 
spirator to  reveal  his  imposture. 

Yet  the  promise  of  "  Where  the  Battle 
was  Fought "  is,  on  the  whole,  greater 
than  the  performance.  Toole,  the  half- 
crazy  ferryman,  Graffy  Beale  the  fugitive, 
and  the  urchin  Pickie  Tait,  are  the  real 
creations  which  indicate  the  peculiar  bent 
of  the  author's  genius.  The  figure  of 
Marcia  suggests  that  the  same  pen  may 
draw  other  portraits  as  feminine  and  as 
charming.  The  e£Eectiveness  of  the  catas- 
trophe augurs  that  other  plots  will  be  well 
sustained.  The  impressive  picture  of  the 
battlefield  promises  that  other  back- 
grounds will  be  at  once  effective  and 
harmonious.  And  this  promise  Miss  Mur- 
free  abundantly  fulfils  in  her  later  novels. 
Her  style  grows  simpler,  yet  nearly  every 
sentence  is  charged  with  condensed  mean- 
ing. In  rustic  life  she  has  found  her 
special  sphere.  From  it  she  rarely  wan- 
ders. Blacksmiths,  police-constables,  and 
herdsmen  are  her  heroes ;  their  wives  and 
daughters  are  her  heroines.  Her  intuitive 
knowledge  of  the  rustic  character  and 
habits  of  thought  is  at  once  acute  and 
sympathetic.  The  conviction  grows  till 
it  becomes  irresistible  that  the  natives  of 
Tennessee  live,  think,  talk,  and  act  in  real 
life  precisely  as  they  do  in  Miss  Murfree's 
novels.  George  Eliot  is  at  once  her  rival 
and  her  model.  Miss  Murfree  possesses 
the  same  power  of  keen  incisive  dialogue 
which  suggests  without  effort  the  charac- 
ter of  the  speaker.  Mrs.  Strobe  is  a 
second  Mrs.  Poyser  or  Dolly  VVinthrop. 
Her  shrewd,  caustic  remarks  are  worthy 
of  her  illustrious  prototypes.  I^  we  once 
began  to  quote  her  sayings,  we  should  not 
readily  cease.  Her  children  are  admira- 
ble; each  as  distinct  in  its  individuality 
as  the  older  actors.    Jacob,  'Gustus  Tom, 


and  Isbel,  are  universal  children,  and  get 
racy  of  the  soil.     Bob  is  a  twin  brother  of 
Eppy.     Her    Marcellys,    Dorindas,    and 
Aletheas  are    attractive  types  of  rustic 
girlhood.    The  former  is  the  one  heroine 
who  ev&r  proposed  to  her  lover  and  only 
became  more  charming  and  maidenly  by 
so  doing.     Alethea  is  a  second   Dinah 
Morris,    but    more    winning    and    more 
earthly.    Both  women   were   better  than 
their    creeds.      But    Alethea    is    not    a 
preacher,   and,  though   Dinah's  affection 
for  Hetty  withstood  her  sister's  fall,  she 
never  could  have  loved  the  graceless,  fas- 
cinating scamp,  **  Mink  by  name  and  Mink 
by  nature."   Nor  is  Miss  Murfree's  power 
confined  to  the  creation  of  heroines.     Her 
heroes  are  equally  attractive  in  their  way. 
Teck  Jepson,  for  instance,  is  a  relative  of 
Balfour  of  Burleigh.     He  has  his  biblical 
phraseology,  his  spiritual  pride,  his  con- 
viction that  he  is  a  chosen  vessel.    But 
superadded  to  these  he  has  a  tenderness 
to  childhood  and  to  weakness   in  which 
the    stern    Covenanter    was    lamentably 
deficient.     In  their  plots  Miss  Murfree's 
stories  are  well  sustained  to  the  last.    In 
this  respect  "  The  Prophet  of  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountain  "  is,  perhaps,  the  best. 
Both  in  "  In  the  Clouds  "  and  "The  Des- 
pot of  Broomsedge  Cove  "  there  is  a  pro- 
traction  of  the  penultimate  scenes  which 
postpones  the  catastrophe  at  the  expense 
of  the  interest.    Finally,  the  descriptions 
are,  as  they  were  in  **  Where  the  Battle 
was  Fought,"  integral  portions  of  the  nov- 
els.    In  places   her  facile  pen  may  still 
run  away  with  her.    But  the  noteworthy 
point  is  that  her  peoole  are  the  people  of 
the   district    she    describes.    Story  and 
landscape  go  together.    The  description 
serves  a  literary  purpose;  it  expresses 
the  fitting  sentiment;  it  develops  the  ap- 
propriate passion.    The  scenery  is  essen- 
tial to  the  comprehension  of  the  gloom  of 
the  religion,  the  sternness  of  the  life,  the 
uncouthness  of  the  dialect,  the  harshness 
of  the  character.     It  is  only  in  the  grace- 
ful forms  of  girlhood  or  in  the  innocence 
of  childhood  that  the  tenderer  affections 
of  humanity   are    preserved    and    trans- 
mitted. 

A  hasty  glance  at  so  extensive  a  field 
as  American  fiction  is  inevitably  liable  to 
two  defects  at  least.  Much  is  omitted 
that  ought  to  have  been  said.  No  refer- 
ence, for  instance,  has  been  made  to  the 
newer  school  of  "humorists"  which  is 
represented  by  Stockton  ;  nothing  is  said 
of  the  recent  reaction  against  unromantic 
realism  which  has  resulted  in  the  revival 
of  blood-curdling  horror.     To  faults  of 
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omission  must  be  added  faults  of  commis- 
sioD.  In  a  limited  space  it  is  impossible 
to  balance  criticism,  or  to  avoid  dogmatiz- 
ing on  questions  of  taste.  America  has 
as  yet  produced  only  one  great  writer  of 
romance,  and  no  great  novelist.  Yet  she 
may  be  legitimately  proud  of  her  living 
writers  of  fiction.  She  has  no  Walter 
Scott,  no  Thackeray,  no  George  Eliot. 
Neither,  it  may  be  added,  has  England. 
In  short  stories  American  writers  are  our 
masters*  They  are  deficient,  as  we  have 
endeavored  to  show,  in  creative  power, 
passion,  depth,  richness  of  imagination. 
Whether  these  high  qualities  will  be 
added  to  the  mental  and  physical  equip- 
ment of  the  north  through  admixture  with 
German  or  southern  blood  remains  to  be 
seen.  But  of  one  thing  we  feel  assured. 
It  is  not  by  the  New  England  school  of 
impersonal  realists  that  the  great  Ameri- 
can novel  can  ever  be  written. 


From  Blackwood's  Masazine. 
THE  SHROUDED  WATCHER. 

It  is  many  years  since  the  following 
remarkable  ipcident  in  my  life  took  place. 
For  the  ordinary  commonplace  details  of 
every-day  experience  my  memory  is  gen- 
erally held  to  be  indifferent,  but  the  cir- 
cumstances in  this  case  were  such  that 
they  have  indelibly  fixed  themselves  in 
my  recollection,  as  though  they  had  oc- 
curred yesterday. 

At  the  time  I  allude  to  I  was  a  very  raw 
young  ensign,  scarcely  done  with  the 
goose-step.    My  regiment  was  quartered 

in  the Barracks,  situated  in  a  suburb 

of  the  capital  of  that  well-known  island 
fortress  which  stands  warden  over  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  highway, 
within  sight  of  Sicilian  Etna,  and  almost 
of  northern  Africa. 

To  make  my  narrative  clearer,  I  will 
begin  by  presenting  to  the  reader  the 
chief  character  in  it. 

Ralph  D was  a  young  fellow  with 

an  odd  history.  What  brought  him  to 
Malta  none  of  us  ever  exactly  kuew.  He 
was  understood  to  have  been  in  one 
of  "John  Company's"  regiments,  but 
whether  horse  or  foot  I  cannot  remember. 
His  own  account  was  that  he  had  left  the 
Indian  service  (for  some  unexplained  rea- 
son), and  having  found  his  way  to  Vienna, 
got  himself  into  a  regiment  of  Austrian 
cavalry,  as '  not  a  few  ex-British  officers 
managed  at  that  time  to  do.  But,  for  rea- 
sons best  known  to  himself  and  the  author- 


ities, his  stay  in  the  Kaiser's  service  was 
not  of  long  duration,  and  when  I  joined 
my  regiment  in  the  island  principality 
sacred  to  San  Publio,  D was  a  well- 
known  character  among  the  English  resi- 
dents and  garrison.  Not  that  the  noto- 
riety was  altogether  conducive  to  his  fair 
fame;  but  D  had  a  singular  way  of 
worming  himself  into  the  good  graces  of 
a  particular  set,  and  passed  for  a  gentle- 
man of  a£Eable  manners,  much  wit,  and 
especially  a  certain  bold  diablerie  that 
stuck  at  nothing,  and  gave  him  a  kind  of 
popularity  among  the  more  daring  spirits 
in  society.  How  well  I  can  call  up  his 
appearance !  Dark  brilliant  eyes  and 
black  hair ;  a  tall,  lithe  figure,  with  a  very 
peculiar  but  really  bewitching  smile  on 
occasions  when  it  suited  him  to  please; 
and  a  beautifully  shaped  contour  of  head 
and  profile.  He  was  known  to  be  of  good 
family,  and  as  he  had  been  in  the  service, 
my  regiment  had  made  him  an  honorary 
member  of  our  mess ;  and  I  rather  think 
another  corps  in  garrison  had  given  him 
the  same  entrie  into  theirs.  At  all  events, 
be  was  on  pretty  good  terms  with  some  of 
our  fellows,  though  our  colouel  and  one  or 
two  of  the  older  officers  certainly  did  not 
encourage  him  much,  as  his  example  was 
not  considered  beneficial  to  the  juniors. 

D—  was  a  wonderful  billiard-player. 
I  never  saw  any  one  to  beat  him  at  **  losing 
hazards"  or  the  **spot  stroke."  As  to 
pool,  our  **  lives  "were  as  nothing  in  his 
hands ;  and  at  all  card  games  in  particular, 
both  the  skill  and  the  luck  of  the  man 
were  extraordinary.  Night  after  night  I 
have  seen  him  at  play,  and  his  winnings 
must  have  almost  sufficed  to  maintain 
him.  As  to  other  traits  in  his  character, 
I  am  sorry  to  say  I  never  heard  of  one 
single  good  or  generous  sentiment  that 
could  be  traced  to  him.  D— *s  talk  at 
the  mess-table  or  in  the  ante-room  was  of 
the  most  cynical  flavor  it  was  ever  my  lot 
to  hear  ;  and  though  **  de  mortuis  nil  nisi 
bonum  "  is  an  excellent  and  decent  moral 
to  abide  by,  truth  compels  me  to  add  that 
some  very  sinister  tales  of  D— *s  influ- 
ence over  the  other  sex  had  got  about  at 
the  time  I  speak  of.  What  has  now  come 
to  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  hypnotism 
was  unknown  as  such  in  those  days,  but  I 
believe  D possessed  some  conspic- 
uous powers  in  this  direction,  and  I  am 
afraid  was  not  always  over-scrupulous  in 
his  use  of  them.  Even  at  this  distance  of 
time  his  portrait  stands  out  clear  to  my 
mind's  eye,  with  a  kind  of  Kembrandt-like 
sheen  upon  it,  by  reason  of  the  mysterious 
shadow  in  the  background  which  was  to 
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loom  up  and  cover  it  with  the  blackness 
of  darkness.  I  ought  perhaps  to  add,  for 
the  better  understanding  of  what  is  to  fol- 
low, that  for  a  little  while  before  the  dd- 
Houement  came,  some  ominous  whisper- 
ings got  afloat  among  us  about  D  ,  and 
the  methods  whereby  so  much  silver  and 
gold  was' perpetually  being  transferred  at 
whist  and /^/ir// from  other  people's  pock- 
ets to  his  own.  For  in  my  long  experience 
of  those  holding  her  gracious  Majesty's 
commission,  notwithstanding  a  black 
sheep  here  and  there,  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  scrupulous  honor  and  fair  dealing 
have  ever  been  in  the  forefront  of  their 
traditions. 

1  now  come  to  the  memorable  day  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  strange  incident,  to 
one  phase  of  which  I  and  others  —  most 
of  them  gone  now  —  were  eye-witnesses. 

There  may  be  many  who  scan  these 
pages  who  have  trod  the  narrow  streets, 
quaintly  built  and  gaily  colored,  of  Valetta, 
and  can  repicture  their  arabesque-Italian 
character,  the  old*world  environment,  the 
massive  and  rather  formal  friezes  and  en- 
tablatures of  the  basilicas  and  other  build- 
ings. The  f unereaI-looking/a/</^//a  of  the 
women ;  the  men  pouring  in  to  market 
from  the  neighboring  casals,  clad  in  blue 
homespun  and  long,  purse-shaped  caps; 
the  combined  odors  of  oranges,  garlic,  oil, 
and  roasting  coffee  emanating  from  the 
shop  doors ;  the  long  bastioned  lines  of 
forti^cations,  with  wide,  deep  fosses  ;  the 
red-coated  sentries  at  the  port  archways; 
the  splendid  auberges  of  the  old  knights, 
—  what  an  odd  jumble  of  impressions 
they  all  convey ! 

The  season  was  Holy  Week  towards 
the  end  of  April,  i8 — .  Music  has  always 
been  a  passion  with  me ;  and  every  after- 
noon preceding  Good  Friday  in  that  par- 
ticular week,  when  I  could  get  off  duty 
from  the  dust  and  glare  of  the  white 
parade-ground  and  the  monotonous  bawl- 
ing of  the  drill-sergeant,  it  was  my  wont 
to  steal  away  to  the  Duomo  of  San  Gio- 
vanni. And  who  that  has  ever  sat  in  that 
stately  cathedral  church,  surrounded  by 
its  splendor  of  inlaid  marble  and  under 
the  magnificent  frescoes  of  Matteo  Preti,* 
and  in  the  dimly  lighted  atmosphere, 
odorous  with  incense,  listened  to  the 
entrancing  strains  of  the  office  of  the 
"Tenebrae,"  could  ever  forget  it?  Such 
exquisite  pathos  in  the  solos,  inexpressibly 
mournful  yet  sweet,  and  then  the  moaning 
harmonies  of  the  antiphonal  choruses  — 

*  Another  of  the  treatures  of  this  church  it  the  cel- 
ebrated picture  by  Caravaggio,  **  The  Decapitation  of 
the  Baptist." 


like  no  other  music  I  ever  heara,  or  prob- 
ably shall  ever  hear  again,*  —  while  one 
by  one,  at  intervals,  the  great  burning 
candles  on  the  sable-draped  altar  are  being 
solemnly  extinguished  !  My  thoughts  will 
wander  back  to  these  impressions,  so  vivid 
are  they  still.  Well,  the  eve  of  Good 
Friday  arrived.  I  had  gone  over  to  see  a 
friend  on  the  Verdala  side  of  the  Grand 
Harbor,  and  on  my  return  after  dark, 
what  a  night  it  was  —  still,  calm,  cloud- 
less, a  star-specked  vault  overhead.  The 
air  was  deliciously  soft;  and  as  I  sat  in 
the  stern  of  the  gondola-shaped  galley 
while  the  dark  figure  of  the  boatman 
monotonously  and  silently  plied  his  long 
sweeps,  great  grey  ramparts  frowned  on 
every  side,  and  lights  twinkled,  flashing 
back  in  wavering  duplicates  from  the 
faintly  rippling  water.  I  was  soon  along- 
side the  low  jetty  on  the  Valetta  side,  and, 
ascending  the  great  flight  of  steep  stone 
steps,  presently  found  myself  in  the  Strada 
Reale.  Here  it  was  no  easy  matter  thread* 
ing  one's  way,  for  the  procession  of  the 
"  Stazione,"  representing  the  main  inci- 
dents of  the  "  Passion,'  was  passing  up 
the  street.  At  all  times  this  pageant, 
which  some  no  doubt  would  revile  as  su- 
perstitious and  papistical,  has  seemed  to 
me  full  of  solemnity,  notwithstanding  that 
the  symbolic  figures  used  are  often  some- 
what tawdry,  and  savoring  too  much  of 
stage  properties.  In  the  intense  silence 
maintained  by  the  multitude  of  spectators, 
as  each  scenic  group  passes  by ;  in  the 
deep  reverence  exhibited,  as  the  wail  of 
the  dirge-like  music  swells  louder  and 
louder,  heralding  the  approach  of  the 
grand  central  tableau,  the  crucifixion ;  in 
the  sacred  form  upraised  on  a  colossal 
cross,  towering  high  above  you,  flanked 
by  the  two  malefactors  on  lesser  crosses ; 
in  the  sudden  baring  of  all  heads,  as  the 
shrouded  platform-bearers  with  masked 
faces  go  by,  laboring  under  their  self-im- 
posed burden, —  in  all  this  one  feels  the 
great  cardinal  truth  borne  in  upon  one, 
despite  all  the  eoncomitaik  flummery  and 
gewgaws  and  evanescent  emotion  of  the 
scene. 

Such  as  it  was  on  this  particular  Holy 
Thursday  night,  there  were  after-reasons 
why  this  strange  and  weird  Passion-pro- 
cession, as  it  crept  by,  stamped  itself  deep 
into  my  memory.  And  those  waxen  effi- 
gies of  the  agony  in  the  garden,  the  cruel 
scourging,  the  staggering  under  the  weight 

*  The  score  of  this  "Tenebrae"  music  was  eaid,  if  I 
remember  aright,  to  be  the  work  of  an  aiKieot  master, 
and  was  never  allowed  to  get  into  the  hands  of  the 
public 
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of  the  ponderous  tree,  and  last  of  all,  the 
realistic  presentment  of  intense  anguish 
in  the  outstretched  figure,  with  drooped 
head  and  its  circlet  of  thorns,  —somehow 
that  night  they  seemed  to  take  possession 
of  me,  as  I  passed  up  the  long,  narrow 
street  out  of  the  hearing  of  the  wild  music, 
and  reached  the  great  stone  gateway  of 
our  barrack  square. 

The  echo  of  the  sentry's  sharp  challenge, 
*'  Halt  1  who  comes  there  ?  "  and,  "  Pass, 
friend  —  all's  well,"  had  hardly  died  down 
when  I  found  myself  at  the  door  of  my 
quarters,  which  faced  the  officers'  mess 
block.  Bv  this  time  the  Paschal  moon, 
all  but  full,  was  high  in  the  sky,  and  cast 
a  great  shadow  from  the  tall  buildings 
facing  the  range  of  barracks  across  the 
parade.  Though  on  this  night  super- 
fluous, a  feeble  oil-lamp  flickered  here 
and  there,  for  gas  was  a  luxury  not  then 
indulged  in,  and  the  department  which 
was  charged  with  these  things  loved  dark- 
ness better  than  light,  because  it  cost  less. 
I  should  here  explain  that  Thursdays 
were  the  •*  guest "  nights  of  my  regiment 
at  that  time,  and  on  this  evening  the  regi- 
mental band  had  as  usual  been  playing  on 
the  open  space  just  outside,  fronting  the 
mess-room  windows.  It  must  have  been 
past  eleven  o'clock  when  I  reached  bar- 
racks ;  and  although  most  of  the  outsiders 
who  were  allowed  in  to  hear  the  music  on 
such  occasions  were  gone,  I  noticed  two 
or  three  still  waiting  about.  One  in  par- 
ticular, a  remarkably  tall  man  in  a  long, 
dark  cloak,  and  with  some  sort  of  hood 
over  his  head  like  a  monk's  cowl,  was 
standing  under  one  of  the  mess  windows 
with  his  back  to  me.  I  sauntered  into  my 
room,  lit  a  cigar,  and  came  out  again,  to 
muse  in  the  quiet  moonlight  over  the 
"  Tenebrse  "  and  the  "  Stazione."  By  this 
time  the  loiterers  were  all  gone  except  the 
tall,  cloaked  man,  who  appeared  to  have 
never  moved  or  changed  his  position  since 
I  saw  him  first.  The  open  windows  of 
the  mess-room  were  still  aglow,  and 
through  the  boughs  of  a  row  of  lank, 
stunted  trees  along  the  enclosure  wall  one 
could  see  the  distant  twinkling  lights  of 
the  town. 

Something  in  the  appearance  of  this 
solitary  shrouded  figure  attracted  and 
fixed  mv  attention.  To  be  so  attired  in  a 
warm,  oalmy  night  like  this,  in  a  semi- 
tropical  climate,  seemed  peculiar.  And  I 
had  already  been  struck  with  his  phenom- 
enal stature,  contrasted  with  those  who 
had  been  standing  beside  him.  Who 
could  the  man  be,  and  what  on  earth  was 
he   waiting  there    for?    It  crossed  my 


mind  that  this  most  be  either  one  of  the 
dominoed  incogniti  who  had'  been  follow- 
ing in  the  Passion  procession,  or  else  one 
of  the  Capuchins  from  a  neighboring  mon- 
astery ;  but  a  friar  would  hardly  stroll  in 
to  listen  to  a  military  band,  and  then  stand 
stock-still  alone  under  the  windows  of 
the  officers'  mess.  With  the  momentary 
passing  thought  came  the  sound  of  pretty 
loud  talking,  and  occasionally  a  laugh, 
from  the  lit-up  ante-room  opposite,  where 
it  was  plain  some  of  our  fellows  must  be, 
probably  engaged  at  whist,  loo,  or  some 
other  card  game.  Why  I  cannot  tell,  but 
along  with  a  feeling  of  indefinable  repul- 
sion towards  him,  an  impulse  seized  me 
to  watch  the  muffled  stranger  closely,  and 
at  the  same  time  an  awakening  conscious- 
ness that  I  had  better  walk  straight  over 
and  ask  the  man  what  he  wanted  there  at 
that  time  of  night.  As  my  gaze  fastened 
itself  on  the  motionless  figure,  whose 
head  seemed  in  the  bright  moonlight  to 
be  bent  a  little  to  one  side  in  an  intent, 
listening  attitude,  I  became  conscious  of 
a  kind  of  chill  and  numbness  creeping 
through  my  limbs,  with  that  horrible 
sense  of  inability  to  move  forward  one 
occasionally  experiences  in  dreams  when 
something  dreadful  is  going  to  happen 
which  one  wants  to  avert.  Yes,  whoever 
the  man  was,  most  assuredly  he  must  be 
watching  and  waiting  and  listening  for 
something  or  somebody  in  the  mess-room, 
with  that  strained  intentness  yet  absolute 
quiescence  of  posture  1  But  why  this 
vehement  and  altogether  unaccountable 
foreboding  of  impending  evil  borne  in 
upon  me  ? 

These  bethinkings,  however,  were  all 
the  work  of  a  few  seconds,  when,  with 
eyes  still  riveted  on  the  mysterious 
watcher,  I  heard  several  voices  within  the 
room  calling  out  in  excited  tones  as  though 
some  altercation  were  going  on.  One 
voice  above  all  the  others  came  with  a 
kind  of  strident  sharpness  through  the 
open  window,  in  which  it  was  easy  to  rec- 
ognize D 's  hard  and  distinct  accents. 

I  seem  to  hear  the  words  rasping  out  now 
as  I  write.  *'  I  tell  you  I  dealt  myself  the 
ace  of  spades ; "  then  another  voice,  young 

N 's,  "I'll  take  my  oath  you  didn't,^ 

and  then  a  terrible  imprecation  from 
D  ,  which  I  will  not  repeat,  invoking 
the  Prince  of  Darkness  to  the  ruin  of  his 
soul  and  body  if  what  he  had  stated  was 
not  the  truth. 

As  the  last  words  struck  on  my  ear  the 
tall,  cloaked  figure  made  an  instantaneous 
movement,  leaped  up  with  a  light,  swift 
spring  to  the  window-sill  he  was  standing 
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under,  and  disappeared  through  the  mus- 
lin curtains  into  the  room,  for  I  was  una- 
ble to  see  farther  into  it  from  my  position. 
Another  instant,  and  an  ear-piercing 
scream  rang  out,  —  a  harsh,  appalling  cry 
as  of  mingled  pain,  rage,  and  terror,  from 
one  in  dire  extremity  —  and  to  my  horror 
and  utter  amazement,  he  in  the  cloak  reap- 
peared at  the  window  with  D  gripped 
in  his  arms,  and  half  slung  over  one 
shoulder,  apparently  struggling  desper- 
ately. One  instant  both  faces  were  visi- 
ble m  the  moonlight,  D 's  ghastly  and 

convulsed,  the  other  set  back  in  its  som- 
bre hood  and  covered  with  a  black  dom- 
ino, from  the  eyelets  of  which  I  was  near 
enough  to  catch,  as  I  fancied,  a  lightning- 
flash  of  fiendish  malignancy  and  exulta- 
tion. Ere  I  could  collect  my  bewildered 
senses  sufficiently  to  rush  across  to  stop 
them,  which  I  did  a  moment  later,  both 
men  had  vanished  round  an  angle  of  the 
building.  After  them  I  rushed,  shouting 
to  the  gate-sentry  to  alarm  the  guard,  but 
on  reaching  the  rear  of  the  block  not  a 
soul  was  in  sight.  Out  turned  the  guard, 
and  telling  the  sergeant  to  take  a  file  and 
search  the  enclosure  for  two  men  fighting, 
I  ran  round  to  the  mess-room.  Mean- 
while, and  before  I  could  reach  the  en- 
trance door  to  the  mess,  the  bell  inside 
was  ringing  out  peal  after  peal,  and  an 
officer  came  tearing  out  full  tilt,  nearly 
knocking  me  down.  **What  is  it?"  I 
burst  out.  "Where's  C "  (our  regi- 
mental doctor);  "is  he  in  his  quarters?" 
was  the  simultaneous  counter-question, 
and  away  he  rushed  towards  the  quarter 

where  Dr.  C was  located.     I  ran  into 

the  ante-room,  along  with  one  or  two  of 
the  mess-waiters,  helter-skelter.  And 
what  a  sight  inside  1  There,  huddled  in  a 
group,  with  pale,  scared  faces,  a  whist- 
table  overturned,  and  a  litter  of  cards 
strewn  all  over  the  floor,  were  some  half- 
dozen  of  my  comrades  of  the  — th,  stoop« 
ing  over  the  prostrate  form  of  D  ,  who 
lay  motionless,  with  lips  apart,  eyeballs 
fixed  and  staring,  his.  head  lying  back, 
supported  by  one  of  our  fellows.  It  was 
a  terrible  moment.  The  surgeon,  C  ■■, 
came  in  a  minute  after,  tore  open  D— -'s 
waistcoat  and  shirt,  looked  hard  at  him, 
knelt  down  and  put  his  ear  to  the  drawn 
mouth,  felt  about  the  region  of  the  heart, 
and  shook  his  head.     Life  was  extinct. 

As  for  myself,  I  could  hardly  believe 
my  senses.  The  man  I  had  just  seen 
bodily  carried  ofiE  struggling  in  the  arms 
of  an  unknown  individual,  lying  here 
dead  —  it  seemed  an  absolute  hallucina- 
tion 1     I  was  too  taken  aback  to  ask  a 
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single  question ;  but  as  my  inquiring  eyts 
went  round  the  circle  of  assembled  offi- 
cers, I  could  see  on  the  countenances  of 
all  a  certain  constraint  mingled  with  their 
horror,  but  not  a  syllable  was  said.  It 
was  plain  there  was  a  further  mystery 
behind. 

The  remains  of  the  ill-fated  D-^were 
removed  to  a  spare  room  in  the  officers' 
quarters,  and  there  laid  out  to  await  offi- 
cial proceedings  on  the  morrow. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  funeral  that  I 
learned  what  had  caused  the  uproar  and 
altercation  in  the  mess-room,  which  im- 
mediately preceded  the  terribly  sudden 
catastrophe  of  that  memorable  ni^ht.  And 
even  at  this  distance  of  time,  7  tell  the 
circumstances  with  pain  and  reluctance. 
D— had  dined  with  the  regiment,  and 
after  the  band  had  finished  playing,  he  and 
some  half-dozen  subalterns  sat  down  to 
play  vin^t-ei-un.  The  stakes  were  high, 
and  it  was  remarked  that  D»—  turned 
up  a  remarkable  number  of  "naturals." 
N-^— ,  a  not  long-joined  ensign,  had  been 
dealt  an  ace  of  spades,  and  "  stood."  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  round,  D— ,  who 
was  dealing,  again  showed  a  "natural," 
the  ace  of  which  proved  to  be  the  ace 
of  spades.  This,  of  course,  was  too 
much  for  young  N  » green  as  be  was ; 
and  though  the  tricks  of  the  "  heathen 
Chinee  "  had  not  then  been  sung,  the  case 
was  manifestly  something  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  worthy's  performance.  Hence 
the  indignant  remonstrance  wafted  out  to 
my  ears  in  the  barrack  square,  followed 
by  that  awful  oath.  Whereupon,  accord- 
ing to  some  of  the  party,  a  momentary 
gust  of  air  seemed  to  shake  the  farther 
window-sash,  and  simultaneously  the  card- 
table  was  stirred  —  it  was,  they  said,  like 
the  tremor  of  a  slight  earthquake  shodc 
—  and  straightway  D  threw  his  hands 
up  and  fell  back  in  his  chair,  gurgling  like 
one  in  a  fit  The  rest  I  have  told,  and  I 
will  say  no  more  upon  this.  Which  of  us 
is  prepared  to  cast  a  stone  at  an  erring 
brother,  leastwise  when  he  is  gone  ! 

Needless  to  say,  the  officers  of  her 
Majesty's  — th  were  for  long  thereafter 
uncommonly  chary  of  conferring  upon 
outsiders  the  privilege  of  honorary  mem- 
bership of  their  mess.  And  for  many  a 
year  the  tragic  circumstances  I  have  set 
down,  with  perhaps  somewhat  imperfect 
recollection  of  minor  details,  lingered  on 
in  the  regiment  as  a  kind  of  tradition,  to 
be  talked  over  on  occasions,  and  amplified 
in  various  ways.    But  as  for  S  (of 

whom  more  presently)  and  myself,  we  kept 
our  impressions  as  far  as  possible  to  our- 
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selves,  though  something  about  them 
necessarily  leaked  out  through  the  guard 
and  sentry  I  had  hailed,  and  from  my 
original  statements  concerning  the  twain 
I  believed  I  had  seen  so  palpably  in  the 
moonlight 

I  have  never  been  able  to  clear  up  the 
mystery  of  this  dread  tragedy.  When 
the  formal  inquiry  by  the  military  and 
civil  authorities  came  on,  it  was  elicited 
from  the  non-commissioned  officer  of  the 
night-guard  that  no  person  of  the  descrip- 
tion I  gave  had  been  seen  to  enter  or 
leave  the  barrack  precincts.  The  certi- 
fied cause  of  the  death  was  stated  to  be 
aneurism,  spasm,  or  something  of  the 
heart  —  what  I  suppose  we  should  call  in 
common  parlance,  heart-disease.  The 
affair  was  rather  hushed  up,  in  deference 

to  the  feelings  of  D *s  relatives,  one  of 

whom  came  out  to  the  island  shortly  after- 
wards to  make  inquiries,  and  settle  up  the 
affairs  of  the  deceased. 

Those  who  have  read  thus  far  may  not 
unnaturally  have  explained  to  themselves 
what  I  witnessed  in  the  square  as  pure 
imagination,  a  phantasm  of  my  own  brain. 
And  this  view  I  should  probably  myself 
have  inclined  to,  but  for  one  circumstance, 
which  I  have  now  to  mention.  In  the 
room  above  mine,  and  looking  out  on  the 
square  towards  the  mess-house,  was  quar- 
tered a  very  dear  fellow,  rather  a  favorite 
with  us,  although  hardly  robust  enough 
for  the  roughing  of  a  soldier's  life.  Now 
it  happened  on  this  very  Thursday  even- 
ing S»-^,  who  had  been  ailing  for  some 
time  back  of  Malta  fever,  was  lying  on  a 
couch  in  his  room  by  the  open  window  — 
the  night  being  so  warm — and  listening 
to  the  band.  He  was  still  there  when  I 
came  into  barracks,  and  when  I  was  ar- 
rested by  the  sight  of  the  tall,  solitary  fig- 
ure opposite.  When,  several  days  after 
the  sad  event,  I  touched  on  the  subject, 
S— >  broke  in  with  a  ver^  troubled  face, 
and  in  a  serious,  urgent  voice  asked,  '*  Did 
you  see  the  man  in  the  long  cloak  waiting 
for  him  ?  "  Then  I  knew  that  whatever 
extra  vision  had  been  vouchsafed  to  me 
had  been  shared  by  him.  Ah  me  1  "  pale 
death  knocks  with  equal  step,"  sooner  or 

later,  at  the  door  ot  us  all,  and  S , 

with  nearly  every  other  of  my  then  com- 
rades, has  departed  to  that  bourn  where 
"  there  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowl- 
edge, nor  wisdom !  '* 

As  for  me,  were  I  to  live  to  the  patri- 
archal age  of  the  oldest  of  the  antediluvi- 
ans, it  would  be  impossible  to  obliterate 
the  impressions  forced  succesisively  upon 


me  on  that  especially  solemn  but  fatal 
Thursday.  The  cathedral  service,  the 
torchlight  procession  —  and  then,  in  ter- 
rible contrast,  near  about  nridnight,  on  the 
very  threshold  of  a  day  most  sad  and 
sacred  of  all  days  to  Christendom,  the 
culminating  horror  of  that  shrouded  one 
and  his  victim ! 


From  Blackwood's  MaKaiioe. 
RANDOM   ROAMING. 

BY  THE  KEV.   DR.  JESSOPP. 

Enjoying  the  happy  privilege  of  living 
where  the  air  is  of  the  purest  and  the 
water  of  the  best,  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
deriding  those  who  assume  that  it  is  one 
of  the  necessities  of  life  that  a  man 
should  have  an  annual  ''change."  Our 
fathers  were  not  restless  peripatetics,  yet 
thev  were  wise  in  their  generation —  wise 
ancl  virtuous ;  they  lived  their  lives  in  a 
doffged,  robust,  and  useful  manner ;  they 
did  not  live  in  vain ;  they  did  not  pre- 
tend that  they  were  subject  to  periodical 
attapks  of  lassitude ;  they  did  not  pose 
as  overstrained  workers;  they  did  not 
lackadaisically  sigh  for  rest.  We  are  of 
different  stuff.  We  pretend,  one  and  ail, 
that  we  need  change  of  scene  and  holi- 
days. It  is  the  fashion  of  the  time  and  no 
more.  Confess  that  it  is  a  mere  fashion, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  grant  that  it  is  a 
pleasant  fashion  ;  but  ask  me  to  allow  that 
going  to  the  end  of  the  earth  is  positively 
required  by  the  average  Briton  because 
the  average  Briton  is  an  overworked  ani- 
mal, and  I  protest  against  the  hypocrisy 
of  such  an  assumption,  and  obstinately 
assert  that  I,  for  one,  am  not  overworked, 
and  decline  to  move  until  you  withdraw 
your  plea  of  necessity,  which  I  hold  to  be 
untenable  and  insincere. 

And  yet  I  confess  1  love  seeing  strange 
places,  and  visiting  half-forgotten  places 
that  have  always  something  new  to  teach, 
and  I  know  too  well  how  dorn/  anv  one 
becomes  who  never  stirs  from  home. 
Only  don't  talk  to  me  of  the  advantage  of 
''  change  of  air,"  for  to  such  as  we,  any 
change  of  air  is  a  change  for  the  worse. 

OUR  PLANS. 

We  had  been  reading  Professor  Bur- 
rows's  charming  book  about  the  Cinque 
Ports,  and  a  hankering  came  upon  me  to 
go  and  see  the  old  towns  with  my  own 
eyes.  So  we  made  a  beautiful  plan,  and 
we  mapped  it  out  day  by  day,  and  we  had 
it  all  set  down  in  black  and  white,  and  we 
were  going  to  spend    nineteen  days  in 
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researches  of  the  most  interesting  and 
instructive  kind.  Canterbury  was  to  be 
our  base,  and  all  the  coast  from  Reculver 
to  Beacby  Head  our  land  of  pilgrimage. 
What  were  we  not  going  to  do  and  to  see  I 
Let  it  be  confessed  at  once  that  our  plans 
came  to  nothing ;  we  did  not  even  get  to 
Dover,  and  we  did  not  see  Dungeness. 

Alack!  How  beautiful  plans  do  fade 
into  nothingness  t  Something  happens  — 
and  something  happened  with  us.  I  have 
the  great  happiness  of  knowing  two  large- 
hearted  brethren.  Twins  they  are  and 
never  parted  —  great-hearted  brethren,  and 
broad-browed,  strong  and  clear  of  brain, 
right  manly  and  gentle  and  generous,  and 
of  widest  sympathies,  and  their  names  are 
Walt  and  Vult.  Perhaps  you  have  read 
of  two  such  brethren  in  Jean  PauPs  per- 
plexing story.  I  am  afraid  young  men  do 
not  read  Richter  now.  Young  men  now 
are  not  in  the  mood  for  anvthing  senti- 
mental—  they  "like  incident,^'  so  they  tell 
me,  and  they  "  never  beard  of  Walt  and 
Vult."  Richter's  pair  of  brothers  are 
dead,  and  have  been  dead  for  some  two 
generations  at  least.  But  the  brothers 
Walt  and  Vult  who  are  my  dear  friends, 
are  alive  now ;  and  long  may  they  live  to 
make  the  world  better  and  happier  by 
their  influence. 

BRIGHTON. 

One  morning,  just  as  we  were  preparing 
to  carry  out  that  carefully  considered  plan 
of  ours,  came  a  letter  from  Walt  and  Vult, 
saying  peremptorily:  "We  desire  to  see 
you,  friend.  Redeem  your  promise  and 
let  us  know  the  Lady  Shepherd  [these  are 
their  very  words],  and  we  will  show  you 
something  of  Sussex."  It  is  pitiful  to 
think  of  such  weakness  as  we  exhibited  ; 
but  it  seemed  that  some  occult  force  was 
acting  on  us,  a  wilfulness  stronger  than 
our  own  wills  prevailed,  and  actually  next 
morning  —  yes,  within  twenty-four  hours 
—  we  had  thrown  up  all  our  plans  and  had 
started  o£E  without  helm  or  compass,  sur- 
rendering ourselves  to  the  brothers  Walt 
and  Vult.  When  the  train  stopped,  lol 
we  were  at  about  the  most  prosaic  town  in 
the  island  of  Great  Britain ;  and  the  name 
of  that  town  is  Brighton.  Until  some  ten 
years  ago  I  had  a  bigoted  aversion  to  the 
very  name  of  Brighton  —  nav,  a  rancorous 
and  vindictive  hatred  of  the  place.  At 
four  years  old  I  had  the  measles  —  blame 
me  not,  ye  critics !  I  had  no  option  in  the 
matter — I  took  the  measles,  or,  rather, 
the  measles  took  me ;  and  being  weakened 
by  the  malady,  I  was  sent  down  to 
Brighton  with  my  nurse  —  a  very  wicked 
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woman  —  who  had  strict  orders  to  give  roe 
baths  in  the  sea.  There  was  a  wickeder 
woman  than  she,  and  that  last  woman 
derided  me  again  and  again,  and  resolutely 
plunged  me  in  the  brine.  Dr.  Johnson 
once  observed  that  he  never  wished  to 
meet  a  fool  in  heaven.  What  would  he 
have  said  to  meeting  a  bathing-woman  in 
the  Islands  of  the  Bleat? 

The  recollection  of  that  sea-bathing 
gave  me  a  fierce  repugnance  to  Brighton 
for  well-nigh  forty  years,  until  one  day 
accident  took  me  there,  and  I  found  the 
place  better  than  I  had  expected  —  I  had 
no  longer  any  dread  of  meeting  that  bath- 
ing-woman on  the  shore.  Now,  as  I 
grasped  the  hands  of  Walt  and  Vult,  I  felt 
that  no  great  harm  could  come  to  me ;  I 
acquiesced  in  the  situation,  and  was  al- 
most glad.  Having  arrived  at  Brighton,  it 
remained  to  make  the  best  of  our  opportu- 
nities. We  realized  at  once  that  we  had 
begun  our  holiday. 

Wise  men  take  a  holiday  with  two  ends 
in  view,  just  as  they  take  their  meat  and 
drink  —  and  those  ends  are  pleasure  and 
profit.  For  myself,  my  notion  of  holiday- 
making  is  the  getting  of  a  maximum  of 
new  information  and  new  impressions  at 
the  cost  of  a  minimum  of  discomfort  and 
fatigue.  That  means,  that  when  I  set  out 
on  a  ramble  I  take  it  as  easily  as  I  can, 
and  I  keep  my  eyes  and  my  ears  open.  It 
is  all  very  well  for  young  men  to  set  out 
like  Tartarin,  bent  on  staggering  across 
the  crevasses  and  floundering  over  the 
snow.  We  middle-aged  folk  have  got 
beyond  that. 

stout  Cortez,  when  with  eagle  eyes 
He  stared  at  the  Pacific — and  all  his  men 
Look'd  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise  — 
Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien 

did  not  find  his  soul  satisfied  with  staring ; 
he  saw  an  old  world  behind  him  and  a  new 
world  before.  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but 
some  of  us  in  this  age  find  ourselves  pos- 
sessed by  an  insatiable  yearning  not  to 
speculate  upon  the  future,  but  to  get  into 
touch  with  the  past.  Brighton  has  no  past 
worth  mentioning,  yet  it  has  something  to 
boast  of  which  the  casual  visitor  rarely 
hears  of,  rarely  visits.  It  has  in  its  mu- 
seum 'perhaps  the  most  complete,  and 
certainlv  the  most  exquisite  collection  of 
chalk  fossils  in  the  world,  and  also  a 
unique  collection  of  pottery  and  porcelain. 
Both  one  and  the  other  were  made  by 
the  brothers  Walt  and  Vult,  or  rather 
by  brother  Vult  —  the  other  brother  not 
objecting.  That  unique  collection  of  pot- 
tery was  "made  to  illustrate   the  prin- 
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ciple,  or  rather  in  development  of  the 
notion,  that  the  historv  of  a  country  may 
be  traced  in  its  homely  pottery."  I  will 
not  presume  to  describe  it;  but  this  I 
do  venture  to  assert,  that  he  who  goes  to 
Brig:hton  without  spending  an  hour  or  two 
in  looking  at  those  mugs  and  plates,  and 
cups  and  saucers,  and  chimney  ornaments, 
and  pondering  upon  their  significance,  is 
not  a  man  to  be  envied  —  in  fact  he  is  a 
man  to  be  pitied,  as  all  men  are  who,  hav- 
ing a  good  chance  of  learning  a  new 
lesson,  throw  that  chance  away.  But  if 
there  is  not  much  to  see  at  Brighton, 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  ste/rom  Brighton, 
and  for  a  week  or  so  Brighton  was  our 
dase.  And  what  a  joyous  dose  it  was  1 
The  talk  was  a  perpetual  feast  after  a 
day^s  expedition —  Walt  and  Vult  cutting 
in  and  in  with  noble  entanglements,  some- 
times the  whimsical  brother  taking  the 
lead,  sometimes  the  deep  voice  of  the 
other  vibrating  with  emotion,  rising  with 
enthusiasm,  loud  with  indignation  at  some 
mention  of  treachery  or  wrong.  And 
there  was  prattle  of  children  too,  such 
sweet  prattle,  and  so  clearly  articulate 
withal.  And  there  was  so  much  to  look  at 
•^such  hoards  of  wonders  in  every  cor- 
ner, and  such  stories  to  tell  1  The  treas- 
ures of  that  house  are  not  guarded  by  grim 
lions  suggesting  terror  and  laceration,  but 
by  sculptured  dogs,  emblems  of  faithful 
love  and  nobleness. 

LEWES. 

"  Cinque  Ports  ?  "  said  brother  Vult. 
"  We  will  go  to  Newhaven  to-morrow ; 
Newhaven  supplanted  one  of  the  Cinque 
Ports.'*  Not  quite  that;  but  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  Seaford 
sent  two  representatives  to  Parliament  in 
1300,  and  for  centuries  had  contributed 
its  quota  of  ships  to  the  royal  navy ;  but 
before  the  sixteenth  century  had  come  to 
an  end,  the  river  Ouse,  which  in  its  exit  to 
the  sea  had  made  Seaford  harbor,  was 
forced  by  the  movement  of  the  shingle  to 
find  for  itself  another  channel,  and  a  new 
port  arose  which  assumed  the  name  of 
Newhaven,  where  the  traffic  to  Dieppe 
now  goes  on  with  ever-increasing  brisk- 
ness. That  there  could  be  anything  at 
Newhaven  which  was  worth  going  to  see 
was  new  to  me.  But  where  in  this  En- 
gland of  ours  can  you  find  a  place  that  is 
not  worth  a  visit,  or  that  has  not  some- 
thing to  make  a  man  find  out  how  very 
ignorant  he  is,  and  help  him  to  go  home 
the  better  for  his  day's  journey  ?  We  had 
to  stop  at  Lewes  on  the  way.  Lewes  is  a 
place  of  renown,  but  its  glory  is  departed. 


Here  William  de  Warenne,  the  great  Con- 
queror's doughty  brother-in-arms  and  first 
£arl  of  Surrey,  kept  his  state  after  his 
fashion,  abd  here,  it  seems,  he  lies  buried. 
Of  the  castle  I  forbear  to  speak.  As  to 
the  glorious  priory  which  the  great  earl 
and  Gundrada  his'  wife  founded  here  to 
the  glory  of  God  and  for  the  furtherance 
of  devotion  and  the  contemplative  life  — 
the  greater  portion  of  it  lies  buried  under 
the  railroad ;  only  fragments  remain.  The 
range  of  conventual  buildings  presented  a 
frontage  of  about  four  hundred  feet,  the 
church  was  twenty-five  feet  longer  than 
Chichester  Cathedral,  ninety  feet  longer 
than  the  Conqueror's  church  which  he 
built  for  his  Abbey  of  Battle,  and  exactly 
the  same  length  from  end  to  end  as  Lich- 
field Cathedral.  The  foundation  of  this 
priory  was  an  event  in  English  history, 
and  the  story  is  worth  the  reading.  Read 
it,  if  you  can,  in  Mr.  Hope's  paper  m  the 
**  Journal  of  the  Archaeological  Institute." 
and  there  you  will  find  all  that  is  ever 
likely  to  be  known  about  the  fortunes  of 
the  house,  its  origin,  its  rise,  its  growth, 
and  its  fall.  It  was  the  first  house  of  the 
Cluniac  order  set  up  in  England.  About 
these  Cluniacs  there  is  much  to  tell,  but 
who  will  tell  it  to  us  ?  rather,  perhaps,  it 
may  be  asked,  who  will  listen  if  one  should 
try  to  tell  it?  But  when  your  guide>book 
informs  you  that  this  house  at  Lewes  con- 
tinued to  be  the  only  Cluniac  priory  in 
England  for  the  next  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after  its  foundation,  do* as  I  did  to 
that  ruddy  but  unblushing  volume,  and 
put  a  big  note  of  admiration  in  the  margin. 
Opposite  the  castle,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  railway,  there  stands  a  mound,  clearly 
artificial ;  and  the  tradition  goes  that  the 
monks  of  Lewes  erected  on  the  top  of  it  a 
cross,  and  at  certain  seasons  went  in  pro- 
cession by  an  encircling  path  up  to  the 
top,  and  that  there  were  stations  here  and 
there  where  special  prayers  were  offered. 
I  thought  of  that  frightful  mound  in  the 
city  of  Mexico  and  the  bloody  rites  that 
were  carried  on  there,  and  I  thought  of 
some  other  parallels;  and  then  of  the  old 
Winchester  practice  of  "keeping  hills" 
only  abolished  the  other  day,  and  I  asked 
myself,  can  it  be  that  here  we  have  the 
site  of  some  pre-historic  ^»//«j,  and  that 
here,  ages  ago,  the  conquering  cross  was 
planted  upon 

that  opprobrious  hill 
Where,  for  the  noise  of  drums  and  timbrels 

loud. 
The    children    cried    unheard    that   passed 

through  fire 
To  that  grim  idol  ? 
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NEWHAVEN. 


But  Lewes  was  only  od  the  way;  we 
were  bound  for  Newhaven.  Despise  not 
Newhaven,  my  brethren.  It  may  yet  have 
a  future  —  it  certainly  has  a  past.  De- 
spise nothing :  le  mipris  est  U  masque  oit 
s^abrite  la  nulliU^  and  very  few  of  us  can 
be  "  splendidly  null."  Said  brother  Vult, 
**  You  must  go  and  see  the  church.'*  Said 
brother  Walt,  **  We  cannot  bear  you  com- 
pany; we  cannot  away  with  Philistines, 
clerical  or  other  —  you  must  go  alone." 
In  some  perplexity  I  obeyed.  That  church 
is  worth  a  visit  —  emphatically  worth  it, 
for  the  wondrous  little  Norman  apse  and 
tne  beauty  of  its  situation,  and  for  some- 
thing more.  There  is  a  tombstone  there, 
aud  on  it  an  epitaph.  It  is  in  memory  of 
an  old  parishioner  who  was,  it  seems,  of  a 
jovial  turn,  and  of  whom  it  is  recorded  that 
he  knew  his  Hudibras  by  heart.  Distinctly 
Christian  in  its  tone  that  epitaph  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be ;  yet  its  concluding 
line  is  not  without  a  lesson  worth  remem- 
bering, for  it  says  of  the  dead  to  the 
living  — 

Be  better,  wiser,  laugh  more  if  you  can.* 

When  I  got  back  to  my  friends,  brother 
Walt  looked  gravely  at  me;  then  it  all 
came  out.  That  clerical  Philistine  had 
actually  attempted  to  remove  that  tomb- 
stone and  utterly  abolish  it,  merely  be- 
cause it  did  not  express  his  views.  The 
brethren  Walt  and  Vult  said  no,  and  they 
stopped  that  Philistine. 

See  where  we  are,  and  what  we  are 
coming  to  I  That  any  man  who  is  a  ten- 
ant-for-liie  of  his  benefice  should  have  the 
power  —  of  course  he  has  not  the  right, 
but  that  doesn't  matter  —  to  cart  away  any 
monument,  inside  or  outside  **  his  "  church, 
on  which  there  may  be  expressions  at 
variance  with  his  views  —  is  that  to  be 
tolerated?  Yes,  it  is  tolerated,  and  it  is 
done  on  the  sly  every  year.  Think  of 
what  might  happen  any  clay,  if  some  wild- 

*  In  view  of  the  many  perils  that  threaten  the  monu- 
ments of  the  dead,  I  think  it  prudent  to  print  this 
dreadful  inscription.    Here  it  is :  — 

To  tkt  Mtmory  of  Thomas  friPPBR,  who  dtparted 
this  lift  May  the  14/A,  178$!  a^td  ^^  years. 

Reader,  with  kind  regret  the  crave  survcv. 
Nor  heedless  pass  where  Tipper's  ashes  lav. 
Honest  he  was,  ingenuous,  blunt,  and  kino. 
And  dared  to  do  what  few  dare — speak  his  mind. 
Philosophy  and  history  well  he  knew, 
Was  versed  in  physic  and  in  surgerv  too. 
The  best  old  Stingo  he  both  brewed  and  sold, 
Nor  did  one  knavish  act  to  gain  his  gold. 
He  played  through  life  a  varied  comic  part 
Ana  knew  immortal  Hudibras  by  heart. 
Reader,  in  real  truth  such  was  the  man. 
Be  better,  wiser,  laugh  more  if  yon  can. 


eyed  fanatic  should  take  it  into  his  head 
to  sweep  away  every  monument  in  brass 
or  marble  or  alabaster,  on  which  he  found 
the  horrid  legend,  Cujus  animm  fropicie- 
tur  deus;  or  that  other  legend,  Orate  pro 
anima  xory.  When  will  a  voice  be  lifted 
up  against  this  shame  —  a  voice  that  can 
make  itself  heard  ? 

That  night  I  forgot  all  about  the  Cinque 
Ports,  I  dreamt  only  of  wicked  tomb- 
stones; and  visions  rose  of  an  infinite 
procession  of  monuments  passing  in  long 
array  from  world  to  world,  reaching  be- 
yond the  realms  of  this  solar  system  of 
ours,  and  I  could  not  read  the  writing 
upon  them;  and  a  whisper  came  to  me 
which  said :  '*  Is  not  our  little,  our  very, 
very  little  planet  full  of  sepulchres,  whose 
story  such  as  thou  art  trying  to  read,  and 
trying  all  in  vain  ?  " 


BRAMBER. 

There  were  five  great  castles  in  Sussex 
—  to  wit,  Arundel,  Bramber,  Knapp,  Has- 
tings, and  Lewes,  and  to  these  we  must 
add   Chichester  —  of  Which  anon.    "To- 
morrow," said  the  brethren,  "  we  will  go 
to  Bramber."    Thither  we  went.    People 
go  up  the  Rhine  and  chatter  about  the 
castles  on  the  river  banks.    They  are  toys 
to  our  Sussex  castles.     Every  one  of  those 
five  I  have  named  was  the  home  of  an 
English  chieftain  for  centuries  before  the 
mound  on  which  it  stood  was  crested  with 
a  wall  of  masonry  or  crowned  with  a  keep 
after  the  Norman  pattern.    What  we  now 
call  Bramber  Castle  is  only  the  ruined 
keep  of  the  great  fortress  which  was  con- 
structed to  guard  the  pass,  four  miles  long 
by  half  a  mile  wide,  through  which   the 
Adur  makes  its  way  to  the  sea  at  Shore- 
ham.    The  platform  rose  one  hundred  and 
twenty   feet   above    the   river,   and    was 
scarped  down  the  sides  so  as  to  form  a 
rounded  area  five  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
north  and  south  by  two  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  east   and  west.    The  ditch    at   the 
counterscarp  level  was  one  hundred  feet 
broad.     Before  the  invention  of  gunpow- 
der the  place  must  have  been  practically 
impregnable  by  assault.    Who  threw  up 
this  mighty  earthwork  ?    Who  and  when  ? 
The   Normans  found  it  where  it  is.     It 
was  a  castle  when  William  landed,  and 
Earl  Guerd  was  its  lord  in  the  Confessor's 
time.    There  are,  however,  no  signs  of  the 
Romans  having  meddled  with  it  or  cared 
for  it,  though   the  raised  causeway  that 
crosses  the  valley,  formerly  flooded  by  the 
sea,  marks  the  course  of  a  Roman  road. 
It  is  probable  that  the  stronghold  at  Brano- 
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ber  was  the  work  of  the  English,  as  Pro- 
fessor Freeman  tells  us  we  must  call  those 
people  who  came  swarming  into  this  island 
when  the  Romans  could  hold  it  no  longer. 
The  Normans  soon  occupied  the  place, 
and  William  de  Braose  received  it  among 
his  other  possessions  and  built  there  the 
great  keep  with  its  huge  walls  of  masonry 
nine  feet  thick,  of  which  but  a  fragment 
remains.  In  1644  Captain  Temple  stood 
a  siege  there,  fighting  for  the  king.  When 
the  parliamentary  forces  got  possession  of 
it  they  blew  up  the  place  with  gunpowder 
and  left  it  as  we  see  it  now. 

I  have  noticed  that  when  a  man  of  aver- 
age  intelligence  once  begins  to  yield  to 
the  fascination  of  ancient  castles  and 
earthworks,  it  is  all  over  with  him.  I  do 
verily  believe  that  every  stupendous  earth- 
work in  Dorsetshire,  and  every  barrow  in 
Wiltshire,  and  every  great  castle  in  Sus- 
sex, is  haunted,  haunted  with  myriads  of 
pixies,  and  syrens,  and  gnomes,  the  ghosts 
of  the  men  who  raised  those  wonders. 
The  unwary  creature  of  flesh  and  blood 
goes  among  these  tricksy  spirits  at  his 
peril.  He  is  like  Endymion,  enamored 
of  the  moon.  Cynthia  shone  upon  En- 
dymion with  a  gleam  of  promise,  but 
she  was  so  very  far  away.  Ob !  how  he 
yearned  to  know  her  better ! 

The  dark  ages  of  England  begin,  say, 
with  the  coming  of  Augustine.  They 
stretch  back,  who  shall  say  how  far  ?  into 
an  illimitable  past,  ages  before  the  time 
when  Abraham  migrated  from  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees.  More  light  has  been  thrown 
upon  these  ages  than  is  usually  believed. 
Great  men  have  lived  —  are  living  — 
among  us  who  have  here  and  there  lifted 
the  veil ;  men  of  genius,  gifted  with  some- 
thing more  than  **  scientific  imagination  " 
—  men  who  know  how  to  pursue  research 
and  how  to  teach.  We,  the  small  men, 
feel  we  are  no  more  than  fumblers,  but  a 
delicious  intoxication  seizes  us  when  we 
stand  on  the  haunted  and  enchanted 
ground ;  the  gnomes  come  round  us,  and 
a  wild  passion  for  fumbling  takes  posses- 
sion of  us  —  we  cry  with  Ajax,  foiled  and 
darkened:  — 

iy  8i  tpdu  KoX  SXtaaop  ixtl  vl  rot  tCaHev  oUrus, 

I  confess  that  the  sight  of  Bramber 
drove  me  mad.  Arundel  I  knew  —  Lewes 
had  quickened  my  pulse  —  a  complication 
of  Roman  fever  and  castle  mania  with 
kindred  disasters  had  clutched  me.  Noth- 
ing was  to  be  done  but  confess  myself 
very  ill  and  make  the  best  of  it. 


THE  devil's  dyke. 


Next  day  we  found  ourselves  at  the 
Devil's  Dyke  —  apparently  one  of  those 
enormous  works  which  the  Britons  (not 
English  this  time,  if  you  please)  began  to 
construct  before  the  Christian  era,  but, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  never  finished. 
Below  them  stretched  the  vast  forest  of 
Anderida,  north  and  west  and  east;  be- 
hind them  were  their  homes.  They  had 
an  eye  for  coignes  of  vantage  ;  they  knew 
how  to  turn  to  account  the  physical  fea- 
tures which  were  favorable  for  defence; 
the  organization  of  labor  among  them  bad 
been  brought  to  astonishing  perfection; 
but  this  island  of  ours  was  divided  into  a 
number  of  petty  kingdoms,  and  Rome 
was  one. 

What  room  for  speculation  and  surmis- 
ing as  one  stands  on  that  plateau ;  as  one 
looks  down  into  that  tremendous  fissure 
made  by  the  action  of  water  issuing  from 
the  chalk ;  as  one  thinks  of  that  strip  of 
coast,  say  only  from  Dorchester  to  Dover, 
swarming  with  rich  and  busy  towns  **  made 
ready  for  the  spoil,"  while  yonder  over  at 
Boulogne  —  even  then  called  Portus  Bri- 
tannicus  —  there  was  assembling  that  im- 
mense invading  host,  at  least  fifty  thousand 
strong,  which  was  soon  to  cross  the  Chan- 
nel ;  this  time  not  to  be  beaten  back,  as 
had  happened  nearly  a  century  before. 

CHICHESTER. 

'*  Are  there  any  remains  of  the  castle 
of  Chichester?"  I  asked.  *'Not  one 
stone  left  upon  another,"  was  the  reply. 
But  the  resistless  masters  of  the  world 
had  been  there,  and  thither  next  went  we. 
From  end  to  end  of  that  Sussex  coast  we 
find  the  deep  impress  of  Roman  feet,  the 
dent  of  the  Roman  heel,  the  imperishable 
work  of  the  Roman  hands.  The  very 
ocean  shrank  back  before  them.  Nowhere 
in  Britain  has  the  coastline  undergone 
such  change  as  here.  Once  it  seems  that 
the  tides  come  up  to  those  massive  walls 
which  the  legionaries  raised  to  guard  the 
city  then  called  Regnum  —  a  city  which 
doubtless  had  been  growing  for  ages  with 
its  great  earthworks,  its  port  crowded  with 
ships,  its  temple  or  temples,  such  as  they 
were,  its  warriors,  its  merchants,  its  cour- 
tiers, its  statesmen,  its  party  of  home 
rulers  and  its  other  party  of  liberal-con- 
servatives, just  as  men  live  now,  mutatis 
mutandis. 

Was  it  here  that  King  Cogidubnus  bore 
sway  ?  —  he  who  so  soon  made  his  peace 
with  the  awful  ones,  and  whom  the  guild 
of  the  masons  and  carpenters  of  Chiches- 
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ter  immortalized  ia  that  stone  which  they 
set  up  when  the  king  gave  them  leave  to 
boild  their  temple  to  the  goddess  of  wis- 
dom and  the  great  god  of  the  sea,  they 
finding  the  funds  and  a  Roman  settler 
giving  them  the  land?  That  eloquent 
inscription  may  be  seen  at  Goodwood  now. 
The  date  of  it  r  Well  I  the  experts  incline 
to  think  it  may  have  been  set  up  during 
the  first  twenty  years  of  the  Roman  occu- 
pation. If  they  are  right,  it  follows  as  a 
moral  certainty  that  Cogidubnus,  the  wary 
and  politic,  must  have  dined  with  Vespa- 
sian and  his  son  when  they  were  learning 
the  arts  of  war  during  those  long  years  in 
England,  little  Titus  in  petticoats  never 
having  heard  as  yet  of  Palestine,  or  having 
any  dream  of  setting  up  that  arch  of  his 
at  Rome  where,  bitten  into  the  marble, 
there  still  front  you  the  "seven  candle- 
sticks "  and  those  other  spoils  that  came 
from  the  holy  hill  of  Zion.  My  thoughts 
were  so  full  of  Rome  —  I  had,  in  fact,  so 
"gone  over  to  Rome  "  by  this  time,  and  I 
was  so  baffled  in  my  vain  attempt  to  make 
out  what  the  castle  of  Chichester  could 
have  been  like,  though  the  mound,  or  part 
of  it  on  which  Roger  de  Montgomery 
built  his  keep,  stands  still  en  Evidence  — 
that  I  was  in  a  bad  humor  when  my 
friendly  and  most  hospitable  guide  took 
me  to  the  cathedral.  Chichester  seemed 
to  me,  in  that  ill  temper  of  mine,  a  poky 
place.  O,  friend  of  the  deathless  verse ! 
why  shouldst  thou  cry  to  us :  — 

Prepare 
You  lovers,  to  know  Love  a  thing  of  moods  : 
Not  like  hard  life,  of  laws. 

It  is  not  love  alone  that  is  a  thing  of 
moods,  all  our  conscious  life  is  but  a  thing 
of  moods;  and  lifting  up  my  eyes  to  that 
cathedral  spire,  and  hearing  from  an  old 
verger,  "the  old  spire  didn't yji//,  sir;  it 
sunk  down,  and  1  saw  it  sink,  and  it 
couldn't  help  it,  poor  thing,  when  they 
took  away  the  great  screen  that  in  a  man- 
ner had  kept  it  up  for  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  years,"  I  was  wroth,  and  fumed, 
and  held  my  peace  in  sullen  silence  ;  but 
I  thought,  "  O,  these  restorers  ! " 

In  this  perverse  mood  of  mine  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  most  interesting  object  in 
Chichester  was  St.  Mary's  Hospital — the 
ancient  Domus  Dei,  One  man  has  risen 
up  to  write  its  "  story."  I  will  not  do  him 
the  wrong,  nor  do  myself  the  wrong,  of 
trying  to  make  short  work  of  that  most  in- 
structive narrative.*     I  cannot  dwell  upon 

•  See  "The  Story  of  the  *  Domus  Dei*  of  Chiches- 
ter," ...  by  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  H.  P.  Wright,  .  .  . 
Parker  &  Co.,  1885,  and  with  it  compare  the  author's 
other  volumes  on  the  Domus  Dei  at  Portsmouth  and 
on  that  at  Stamford. 


that  subject  now,  for  life  is  short  and  arc 
is  long.  But,  whosoever  you  be  that  make 
a  pilgrimage  to  Chichester,  be  sure  you 
go  and  pay  a  visit  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital, 
and  try  and  learn  something  about  the 
gentle  work  that  has  been  done  there  in  a 
quiet,  unpretentious  way  while  the  gen- 
erations have  succeeded  one  another, 
and  give  your  vote  with  mine  that  these 
places  may  have  some  reverence  shown 
them.  I  might  almost  plead  for  pity,  for 
they  cannot  help  themselves  when  the 
plunderers  are  strong. 


PEVENSEY. 

"  I  THINK  you  will  not  do  much  at  the 
Cinque  Ports  this  time,"  said  Brother 
Yult.  "He  ought  to  do  something  better 
than  that,"  said  brother  Walt;  "it  is  the 
duty  of  every  Englishman  to  make  a  pil- 
grimage to  Pevensey."  With  characteris- 
tic docility  we  obeyed,  nothing  loth,  and 
we  found  ourselves  at  Pevensey.  Peven- 
sey is  a  modern  name.  They  tell  us  it 
means  Peofn's  Island,  and  that  some  fif- 
teen hundred  years  ago  a  certain  Peofn 
won  it  and  held  it.  In  earlier  ages  it  was 
known  as  Anderida  or  Andredecester,  and 
by  some  such  name  it  was  called  when 
Julius  Csesar  landed  near  it  in  55  B.C. 
Then,  it  seems,  there  was  a  stronghold  or 
fortress  on  this  same  rising  ground,  and 
the  sea  came  up  to  it  in  long  waves,  crawl- 
mg  at  spring  tides  over  the  great  estuary, 
and  barely  covering  the  wide  expanse  oi 
slime,  where  the  water  was  too  shallow  to 
allow  the  Roman  transports  to  do  any- 
thing but  run  aground.  A  century  or  so 
later  the  legions  took  it  as  their  own,  and 
turned  it  into  the  chief  fortress  of  the 
"  Saxon  shore."  Four  centuries  later  the 
wretched  Britons,  left  to  defend  them- 
selves as  best  they  could,  and  hard  pressed 
by  the  new  swarms  of  "  Saxon  "  invaders, 
took  refuge  behind  those  tremendous 
walls,  and  they  fought  with  desperate 
valor.  Desperate  indeed  !  Standing  out 
from  the  mists  of  legend  and  tradition 
which  hang  about  the;story  of  that  dark 
time,  a  single  tale  of  slaughter  has  come 
down  to  us  that  could  not  pass  away  from 
men's  memories.  It  has  to  do  with  Pe- 
vensey, or,  as  the  chronicler  calls  it.  An* 
dredecester.     It  was  in  the  year  491  a.d. 

In  that  year,  says  one,  "  began  the  king- 
dom of  Sussex,  which  iClla  held  right 
forcefully  for  long.  .  .  .  With  a  huge  host 
he  beset  Andredecester,  a  city  of  most 
strong  defences.  There  the  Britons  were 
gathered  like  bees,  and  day  by  day  and 
night  by  night  they  beat  back   their  be- 
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siegers.  .  .  .  But  then  at  last,  exhausted 
by  ioDg  famine,  they  were  all  devoured  by 
the  edge  of  the  sword,  they  with  their 
women  and  their  little  ones,  insomuch 
that  not  one  single  one  escaped  ;  and  the 
foreigners  destroyed  that  city,  which  was 
never  afterwards  rebuilt.  Yet  the  place, 
as  the  site  of  a  once  most  ^noble  city,  is 
shown  to  those  that  pass  it  by  —  a  place  of 
desolation." 

I  love  to  turn  to  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
for  more  reasons  than  one;  but  chiefly 
because  he  was  a  country  parson,  and  no 
monk,  nor  even  a  canon.  To  be  sure  he 
exercised  archidiaconal  functions,  but 
that's  another  thing;  he  was  a  country 
parson  for  all  that.  Nevertheless  the 
Rev.  Henry  was  wrong  in  saving,  **  locus 
tantum  ostenditur  desolatus.  It  is  one 
of  those  slips  of  the  pen  which  are  fre- 
quent when  a  writer  is  quoting  from  some 
older  document  at  his  elbow.  If  he  had 
vfr'men  os/endedaiur  he  would  have  been 
right.  For  Pevensey,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  not  left  desolate  for  long ;  and  when 
Pfeorn,  whoever  be  was,  got  his  island, 
with  its  Roman  walls  and  citadel,  he 
found  it  something  very  different  from  a 
dilapidated  ruin,  and  it  seems  that  it  con- 
tinued to  be  a  place  to  have  and  to  hold 
against  all  comers.  Ah  1  but  that  de- 
pends upon  the  comers.  Just  a  week  be- 
fore I  saw  this  place  I  had  sauntered  into 
the  Chapter  House  of  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, and  there,  on  the  counterfeit  present- 
ment of  the  Bayeux  tapestry  which  may 
be  seen  there,  I  read  out,  "  Mare  transivit 
et  venit  ad  Pevensel."  Who  was  it  that 
came?  William,  Duke  of  Normandy, 
bastard  son  of  that  grim  and  frantic  man 
whom  they  called  —  and  called  rightl}',  as 
it  seems —  Robert  the  Devil.  What 
things  had  come  to  pass  in  those  eleven 
hundred  years  since  the  scared  Britons 
hereabouts  had  shrunk  back  dismayed  at 
the  sight  of  Caesar's  fleet  —  more  than 
eight  hundred  ships,  he  tells  us,  were  vis- 
ible at  one  time  —  abandoning  the  fort 
which  they  dared  not  attempt  to  hold,  and 
falling  back  for  refuge  upon  the  high 
ground  behind  them.  Something  of  the 
same  sort  happened  now  again.  Read  all 
about  it,  if  you  will,  in  the  monumental 
history  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  written 
once  and  forever. 

It  was  not  long  before  Pevensey  became 
once  more  a  place  of  strength.  It  was 
besieged  again  and  again.  In  iioi  Henry 
the  First  assembled  his  army  here  when 
his  brother,  Duke  Robert,  was  preparing 
for  another  invasion ;  and  the  duke  had 
to  look  out  for  a  different  landing-place. 


In  1309  it  was  a  neglected  ruin*  Shortly 
afterwards  it  was  looked  to  by  Edward 
the  Second.  In  1399  Lady  Pelham  held 
it  against  all  the  force  that  Sussex,  Kent, 
and  Surrey  could  br*ng  against  her. 
Twenty  years  later.  Queen  Joanna,  widow 
of  Henry  the  Fourth,  was  shut  up  in  Pe- 
vensey—  they  said  she  was  a  witch  — 
another  of  the  Pelhams  keeping  guard 
over  her.  What  need  to  go  on  ?  The  place 
is  bewildering  with  its  crowd  of  memories. 
As  I  looked  down  from  these  walls  I 
seemed  to  hear  the  low  ripple  lapping  be- 
low me,  Roman  and  Saxon  and  Norman 
navies  riding  at  anchor  in  the  bay  and  all 
the  air  throbbing  with  the  shock  of  bat^ 
tie  ;  and  then  came  upon  me  that  fine  say- 
ing of  Professor  Maitland  :  "  The  map  of 
England,  that  most  wonderful  of  all  palimp- 
sests ! " 

HURSTMONCEUX. 

From  Pevensey  to  Hurstmonceux. 
^'  What  a  falling-off  was  there,  my  coun- 
trymen I "  A  mere  architectural  freak  of 
the  fifteenth  century  —  a  very  splendid 
freak,  I  admit  —  a  splendid  example  of 
what  may  be  done  in  bricks  and  mortar. 
As  such  it  is  worth  a  visit,  but  it  is  hor- 
ribly modern!  It  was  built  with  money 
that  came  from  across  the  Channel,  as  I 
gather.  For  Sir  James  Fiennes,  the  first 
Lord  Say  and  Sele,  got  his  reward  for  the 
part  he  played  when  the  battle  of  Agin- 
court  was  fought ;  and  honors— which  in 
those  days  meant  wealth  and  huge  in- 
crease of  income  —  were  showered  upon 
him,  and  he  built  this  most  pretentious 
palace,  which  his  posterity  found  too  vast 
to  live  in  —  the  family  was  over-housed. 
What  care  I  for  a  ruin  that  is  hardly  more 
than  four  hundred  years  old  ?  It  is  a 
place  for  picnics,  and  not  a  bad  place 
either.  "  Who  keeps  up  the  gardens  and 
grounds  ? "  quoth  I  to  the  damsel  who 
took  my  shilling.  **  We  do,  sir.  We  hire 
it  all  and  make  what  we  can  !  " 

What  a  picture  Watteau  could  have 
made  of  a  /^S/e  champUre  in  that  court- 
yard 1  Now  we  are  expected  to  buy  pho- 
tographs, photographs,  photographs ;  of 
which  about  one  in  a  hundred  remotely 
suggests  a  picture.  At  Hurstmonceux 
the  ground-plan  hanging  up  in  the  gate- 
house is  worth  all  the  photographs. 

BATTLE. 

Having  made  our  pilgrimage  to  Pe- 
vensey, it  followed  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  we  should  go  to  Battle.  The  Duke 
of  Cleveland  was  there,  and  the  visit  was 
a    disappointment.      A    youth    took    us 
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round  —  a  party  of  some  twenty  or  so  — 
and  all  that  be  told  us  was  wrong,  a  mere 
jumble  got  up  by  rote,  after  having  in- 
vented bis  absurdities  out  of  his  head. 
He  irritated  me  1  The  man  was  a  kind  of 
embodied  whooping-cough,  and  would  not 
let  me  look  about  me.  He  went  on  htick- 
ing  out  bis  nonsense  till  it  was  quite  un- 
bearable. Suddenly  I  broke  forth  into 
irrepressible  laugh ter,  for  clearly,  dis- 
tinctly, there  came  upon  me  the  memory 
of  a  showman  at  Horn  fair,  whose  historic 
diorama  I  peeped  through  in  my  child- 
hood, and  paid  a  penny  iox  the  sight.  I 
hear  the  fellow  now:  "The  parting  of 
Hector  and  Andromashee!  Him  to  the 
right ;  her  to  the  left !  And  you  see  the 
grand  efiEect  which  the  sun,  the  moon,  and 
the  stars  has  upon  the  face  of  the  waters  !  " 
For  sixpence  you  may  buy  a  very  fair  little 
account  of  Battle  Abbey.  What  excuse 
is  there  for  that  young  man  not  getting 
up  his  lesson  from  that  ? 

To  have  listened  to  the  historian  of  the 
Conquest  acting  as  showman  upon  that 
terrace,  as  I  believe  be  once  did,  and  as 
I  am  sure  he  could,  would  have  been  an 
event  in  one's  life,  even  though  the  great 
man  had,  metaphorically,  stamped  upon 
one's  toes  with  his  iron  heel  and  ham- 
mered his  fad  of  "Senlac"  into  you  with 
the  heavy  tnallet  of  stubborn  reiteration. 
But  when  our  little  guide  put  himself  into 
position  and  in  a  shrill  falsetto  cried  aloud : 
"  There  Harold  set  up  his  standard,"  he 
waved  his  hand  and  boxed  the  compass 
after  a  fashion,  looking  round  on  this  side 
and  on  that  with  a  generous  impartiality 
and  with  incomparably  less  decision  than 
Mr.  Bird-o '-Freedom  Sawin  when — per- 
emptorily bidden  by  his  dark-skinned  lord 
and  master  to  show  bim  the  Pole  star,  he 

Pickt  out  a  middlin'  shiney  one  and  told  him 
that  was  it. 

Somehow  we  were  not  in  the  mood  to 
go  into  heroics  at  Battle.  The  rain  came 
down,  and  we  said :  "  We'll  come  here  an- 
other day !  "  So  we  will  when  that  other 
fever  comes  upon  us  which  is  sure  to 
come,  and  we  have  to  prowl  among  nun- 
neries and  priories  and  abbeys.  Next 
day  we  found  ourselves  at  Hastings ;  no 
Walt  and  Vult  to  guide  and  order  us,  and 
no  delightful  home  to  come  back  to  at 
eventime,  with  all  its  light  and  leading, 
and  those  merry  children  to  romp  with,  if 
only  an  abominable  catarrh  had  not  for- 
bidden the  playing  of  the  noble  game  of 
Great  Ogre  I 

At  this  point  once  more  I  am  impelled 
to  utter  my  protest  against  the  cant  of  the 


professional  traveller,  who  is  never  tired 
of  running  down  our  English  hotels  and 
crying  up  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel.  For  comfort,  for  reasonable 
charges,  for  cleanliness,  and  obligingness 
[a  most  convenient  word]  —  for  scrupulous 
honesty  from  the  dignified  lady  behind  the 
window  down  to  the  boots  —  for  all  that 
goes  to  make  a  caravansery  a  traveller's 
joy,  commend  me  to  our  English  hotels. 

HASTINGS. 

We  were  roamers,  as  you  have  seen, 
and  very  random  roamers.  We  hardly 
knew  when  we  laid  our  heads  upon  the 
pillow  where  we  should  go  next;  but 
Hastings  is  still  a  Cinque  Port  (though 
we  had  quite  cooled  down  upon  that  sub- 
ject by  this  time),  and  Hastings  boasts  of 
Its  castle,  and  up  to  it  we  climbed.  Stand- 
ing inside  the  inner  ward  of  what  I  must 
call  the  old  fortress,  I  felt  as  I  never 
felt  before  how  helpless  any  one  is  who, 
without  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
dynamics  of  geology,  attempts  to  read  the 
riddles  of  the  past.  No  wise  man  need 
be  ashamed  of  his  ignorance  of  most 
things ;  and  if  a  specialist  is  arrogant  and 
supercilious,  that  bumptious  specialist  is 
not  a  wise  man.  But  it  is  vexatious  to 
approach  a  specialist  with  a  problem  which 
you  have  not  knowledge  enough  to  state 
in  correct  terms;  and  at  the  edge  of  that 
cli£E  which  overlooks  the  sea,  I  fretted 
myself  with  a  desire  to  know  how  the 
rock  got  to  be  there  and  bow  it  bad  ac- 
quired the  shape  it  presents  now.  If  there 
had  been  a  competent  geologist  in  sight 
I  would  have  humbly  taken  him  bv  the 
button  ;  but  there  was  none,  and  as  I  con- 
tinued ** nagging"  at  the  matter  all  day 
long,  the  very  wife  of  my  bosom  snubbed 
me  at  last,  saying  severely :  '*  How  foolish 
you  are !  If  you  could\i\x^  a  geologist  he 
would  only  tell  you  that  you  did  not  know 
enough  to  have  the  thing  explained  to 
you  r ' 

At  Hastings,  as  elsewhere  along  tliis 

romantic  land  of  Sussex,  we  are  driven 

back  again  in  thought  to  the  dark  ages. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  no  sign  of  Roman 

handiwork;  but  almost  beyond  a  doubt 

the  great  earthworks,  on  part  of  which  the 

castle  ruin  stands,  were  thrown   up  by 

those  same  Britons  of  whom  we   have 

heard  before,  and  thrown  up  long  before 

the  Christian  era.     Nay,  it  may  l^  before 

King  Servius  built  bis  walls  round  Rome. 

When  Aulus  Plautius  made  his  landing  in 

A.D.  43,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  troubled 

himself  about  the  Regni  and  their  Sussex 

kingdom.    They  seem  to  have  submitted 
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to  the  inevitable  when  the  tide  of  con- 
quest, that  kept  moving  westward,  placed 
them  in  a  perilous  isolation ;  and  the  vast 
forest  of  Anderida,  thirty  miles  deep,  was 
between  them  and  the  northern  world. 
The  seaboard  they  could  hardly  now  pre- 
sume to  think  of  calling  their  own.  But 
four  centuries  pass,  and  the  English  — 
you  may  call  them  so  if  it  makes  you 
happy  —  came  in,  swarm  after  swarm. 
We  have  he^rd  of  them  and  of  their 
doings  at  Pevensey ;  and  a  generation  or 
so  later  we  find  them  at  Hastings  —  com- 
fortably settled  there  too,  and  coining 
money.  Brother  Vult  can  show  you  their 
coins,  as  he  can  show  you  the  coins  of 
Commius,  Caesar's  friend,  gold  coins 
minted  perhaps  at  this  very  Hastings  in 
the  century  before  wise  men  from  the  far 
East  came  following  the  star  that  led  them 
to  the  manger  at  Bethlehem,  what  time 
bad  Herod  trembled  for  his  throne  and 
slew  the  little  ones.  Did  that  mint  con- 
tinue all  through  those  centuries  ?  or  was 
it  only  one  of  those  queer  revivals  which 
history  is  forever  startling  us  with  ?  Be 
it  as  it  may,  Hastings  continued  to  coin 
money  for  another  five  hundred  years, 
from  the  seventh  century  down  to  the 
time  of  Henry  the  first  at  least,  as  the 
numismatists  assure  us ;  and  they  can 
give  us  proof  positive  of  that  which  they 
assert.  The  mound,  at  an  angle  of  the 
inner  ward  of  the  castle,  is  beyond  doubt 
an  English  work ;  and  when  great  William 
pushed  on  from  Pevensey  to  Hastings  in 
quest  of  food  for  his  host  he  must  have 
set  eyes  upon  that  mound,  doubtless  loftier 
then  than  now,  perhaps  crowned  with  a 
formidable  stockade.  The  ruined  castle, 
with  its  collegiate  church,  has  of  course  a 
history.  Becket,  the  martyred  primate, 
was  Dean  of  Hastings  long  years  before 
he  was  primate,  and  William  of  Wykeham 
was  one  of  the  canons  of  this  church, 
which  I  suppose  may  be  taken  to  mean 
that  some  part  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Hastings  house  went  to  build  the  college 
of  Winchester.  If  you  are  lucky  enough 
to  be  able  to  buy  Professor  Freeman's 
"  History  of  the  Reign  of  William  Rufus," 
you  are  sure  to  find  a  great  deal  there 
about  Hastings ;  not  that  I  have  read  the 
book,  for  I  am  not  one  of  the  lucky  ones 
—  but  because  in  the  nature  of  things  it 
must  be  there. 

WE  GO  TO  CANTERBURY, 

We  had  started  from  home  intending 
to  spend  a  week  at  Canterbury.  That  was 
out  of  the  question  now,  but  yet  we  could 
not  leave  it  quite  unvisited.    So  at  Can- 
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terbury  we  found  burselves.  There  is  no 
place  or  city  in  these  British  Islands  that 
can  for  a  moment  be  compared  with  Can- 
terbury in  the  memories  that  it  recalls  — 
the  heroic  and  romantic  associations  that 
are  inseparably  connected  with  it;  the 
splendor  of  its  present  and  its  past ;  the 
magnificent  succession  of  great  men  who 
lie  there  entombed  ;  the  almost  unbroken 
continuity  of  its  history.  The  chronicle 
of  London  read  side  by  side  with  the  me- 
morials of  Canterbury  is  a  dull,  prosaic, 
humdrum  record,  tame,  commonplace,  and 
rather  vulgar. 

There  is  only  one  man  living  who  knows 
Canterbury  —  the  all  unpaid  but  not  now 
unhonored  seneschal  of  the  cathedral,  Dr. 
Sheppard.  1 1  is  melancholy  to  reflect  how 
much  recondite  lore,  which  can  never  be 
amassed  again  by  any  single  man,  must 
pass  away  when  this  grand  enthusiast 
joins  the  majority.  Books  have  been  writ- 
ten by  the  score,  and  many  of  them  good 
books  too;  but  what  are  books  to  the  liv* 
ing  teacher's  words  ? 

The  vergers  of  our  cathedrals,  as  a  rule, 
are  excellent  showmen ;  they  are  loyal  to 
the  glorious  buildings  in  which  they  pass 
their  days ;  they  get  up  their  lessons  well ; 
but  at  Canterbury  they  are  far  superior  to 
the  average  of  their  class.  They  seem  to 
be  notably  intelligent,  modestly  inquiring, 
curiously  on  the  alert  to  pick  up  any  hint 
or  any  new  piece  of  information,  as  if  thev 
expected  to  be  learners  even  to  the  end. 
The  truth  is,  they  are  conscious  of  the 
presence  among  them  of  a  master  for 
whom  they  entertain  unbounded  rever- 
ence. All  that  men  know,  he  knows  it  — 
what  he  knows  not  is  not  knowledge. 
Submitting  myself  humbly  to  this  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend,  through  a  great 
vista  of  light  and  shadow  there  passed 
before  me,  all  in  living  reality,  a  long 
drama  whose  successive  scenes  were  pre- 
sented with  surpassing  vividness.  But 
who  could  keep  hold  of  it  all  ?  A  kind  of 
despair  came  upon  me  as  I  listened  and 
as  the  pageantry  moved  on  before  my  very 
eyes. 

Those  two  days  were  days  of  sheer  be- 
wilderment, and  what  I  heard  and  what  I 
learnt  and  what  I  dreamt  was  sometimes 
present,  and  sometimes  it  was  as  if  it  had 
been,  and  sometimes  as  if  it  belonged  to 
another  world  —  a  world  not  realized.  In 
sheer  perplexity,  when  I  found  myself 
alone  and  tried  to  bring  back  only  a  little, 
a  very  little,  of  what  the  gifted  seer  had 
been  bringing  before  me,  I  threw  myself 
back  into  the  days  when  there  was  no 
Canterbury,  and  actually  a  sense  of  relief 
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came  upon  me  when  the  symptoms  of  my 
Roman  fever  returned.  For  Christian 
Canterbury  you  may  go  to  that  beautiful 
prose  poem  by  our  great  prose  poet,  and 
in  following  Dean  Stanley's  '*  Memorials  *' 
you  will  find  enough  to  make  the  "  mother 
of  all  the  bishoprics  *'  a  place  to  sojourn  in 
and  find  a  joy  in  for  many  delightful  days. 

OTHER    PEOPLE    HAVE    BEEN    TO     CAN- 
TERBURY. 

But  there  was  a  time  when  there  was 
no  Canterbury  —  I  mean  when  it  was  a 
very  different  place,  and  called  by  a  very 
difi^rent  name.  If,  as  seems  the  fact, 
Caesar's  first  landing-place  was  somewhere 
in  Pevensey  Bay,  it  was  a  strategic  mis- 
take, and  he  learnt  his  lesson  from  it. 
When  he  came  next,  it  seems  that  it  was 
in  Kent,  not  Sussex,  that  he  landed.  In 
those  days  there  was  a  British  road  that 
crossed  the  Stour  by  a  ford,  and  at  this 
point  there  stood  an  ancient  British  **  city  " 
which  went  by  the  name  of  Durovernum. 
There  is  some  reason  for  believing  that 
even  before  the  Christian  era  —  it  may  be 
centuries  before  —  the  place  had  been  the 
seat  of  some  now  forgotten  form  of  wor- 
ship—  a  sacred  city  in  fact,  where  men 
offered  sacrifices  and  had  their  mystic 
rites,  and  after  their  fashion  praised  and 
prayed.  The  Danejon  is  undoubtedly  a 
British  work,  and  round  about  it  there 
might  still  be  noted,  two  centuries  ago, 
other  mounds  or  barrows  which  may  have 
been  the  sepulchres  of  dead  ancestors,  or 
may  have  been  such  **  high  places  *'  as  we 
read  of  again  and  again  in  the  most  an- 
cient records.  By-and-by,  when  the  Ro- 
mans had  won  the  land,  at  least  three 
great  roads  converged  at  Durovernum, 
issuing  from  the  three  mighty  fortresses 
on  the  coast  —  Richborough,  Dover,  and 
Lymne,  for  we  will  call  them  by  their 
modern  names.  Durovernum  itself  was 
but  a  kind  of  outpost  or  depdt,  from  which 
the  road  ran  straight  as  a  line  to  London. 
At  that  outpost  some  of  the  greatest  of 
the  world's  great  ones  halted  or  sojourned 
—  Caesar,  on  his  march  to  the  westward; 
Claudius,  a  century  later,  as  he  pushed 
forward  to  win  the  laurels  that  had  been 
plucked  for  him  by  another;  and,  in  the 
same  year,  or  the  next,  Vespasian,  needy 
then,  and  bent  on  plunder,  a* rising  gen- 
eral thirty-four  years  old,  and  witn,  him 
Titus,  his  little  son,  born  just  three  years 
before.  When  Agricola  accomplished 
that  memorable  circumnavigation  of  the 
island  in  a.d.  84,  Richborough,  just  twelve 
miles  from  Durovernum,  was  his  landing- 
place  too ;  and  when,  as  we  are  told  he 
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did,  Agricola  put  his  soldiers  into  winter 
quarters,  do  you  think  he  did  not  ride  in 
to  Durovernum  to  inspect  the  stait'o 
through  which  he  must  have  passed  many 
a  time  before? 

When,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  the  emperor  Constantius  Chlorus 
was  organizing  his  last  campaign  against 
the  Picts,  his  son,  the  great  Constantine, 
joined  him  at  Boulogne,  and  together  they 
sailed  across  the  Channel,  and  together 
they  must  needs  have  taken  the  road 
through  Durovernum ;  and  through  it 
again  the  son  must  have  hastened  to  take 
possession  of  the  empire  after  his  father's 
death  at  York  July,  306).  Before  the 
century  came  to  an  end,  the  swarms  of 
Saxons  and  Angles  had  poured  in  upon 
the  Kentish  people,  and  a  cry  arose  for 
help;  for  the  legions,  it  seems,  were  not 
as  they  had  been,  and  the  discipline  of  the 
army  in  Britain  was  weakened  by  contin- 
ual drafts  to  supply  the  lack  of  men  in  the 
other  provinces  of  the  empire.  For  the 
last  time  Rome  found  a  really  able  general 
to  send  to  Britain,  in  the  person  of  Theo- 
dosius,  and  at  Richborough  he  too  landed 
in  367  A.D.,  and  with  him  came  his  son 
Theodosius,  afterwards  emperor ;  and  on 
the  road  to  London  —  can  it  have  been 
under  the  very  walls  of  Durovernum  ?  — 
they  smote  the  heathen  with  a  great 
slaughter,  and  rid  the  land  of  them  for  a 
little  while.  1  say  he  smote  the  heathen, 
for  father  and  son  were  both  Christians, 
and  the  son  is  he  in  whose  days  Chris- 
tianity became  in  effect  the  established 
religion  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Is  it  any- 
thing less  than  probable  that  in  that  very 
church  which  two  centuries  later  Etbel- 
bert  gave  to  Augustine — that  church 
which  Bede  expressly  says  had  been  built 
in  old  times,  after  the  ancient  fashion  of 
the  Roman  Christians  —  Theodosius  him- 
self may  have  offered  up  his  prayers  to  the 
God  of  battles  as  he  made  ready  for  the 
onslaught  ?  Think  of  it !  The  south-west- 
ern tower  of  Canterbury  actually  stands 
upon  a  portion  of  the  Roman  wall ;  and 
that  old  Roman  church  remains  to  this 
day  the  care,  if  I  may  say  so,  of  the  most 
magnificent  and  the  most  inspiring  of 
England's  great  cathedrals.  In  the  mean 
time,  however,  Durovernum  had  got  to  be 
called  by  another  name — it  was  now 
known  as  "  Cantwarabyrig  "  —  the  strong- 
hold of  the  men  of  Kent,  peradventure 
memorable  as  the  place  where  these  Kent- 
ish men  made  another  of  those  last  des- 
perate stands,  and  where  the  end  was  the 
same  as  at  Pevensey^ a  wholesale  and 
remorseless  slaughter. 
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**  Who  can  understand  his  errors  ?  " 
says  the  psalmist.  I  confess  I  cannot 
account  for  mine.  When  1  ought  to  have 
been  leaving  all  these  Roman  emperors 
and  their  heathen  surroundings  quite  out 
of  view  and  out  of  remembrance,  and  only 
thinking  of  Canterbury  as  the  holy  place 
of  Christian  saints  and  sages,  I  must 
needs  go  on  talking  about  the  ages  further 
back,  as  if  I  were  a  pagan  or  a  Heathen 
Chinee  !  But  what  could  I  do  ?  For  two 
days  had  1  been  sitting  at  the  feet  of  a 
great  master,  trying  to  follow  him  as  he 
poureii  forth  from  his  vast  treasure-house 
of  knowledge  that  stream  of  romantic 
truth — so  much  more  romantic  and  en- 
trancing than  any  fiction  —  and  it  was  as 
if  I  had  been  blinded  by  excess  of  light, 
as  if  I  must  needs  retire  into  the  darkness 
for  a  while  if  so  be  there  might  be  any  hope 
of  attaining  to  clear  vision  of  anything 
again. 

PORTSMOUTH. 

From  Canterbury  to  Portsmouth  — 
that  was  our  next  move.  We  found  our- 
selves in  another  world.  It  is  not  the 
ecclesiastical  world,  but  Portsmouth,  too, 
has  its  splendid  traditions,  and  heroes 
have  gone  forth  from  thence  at  whose 
names  nations  have  trembled,  and  tyrants, 
as  they  heard  them,  gnashed  their  teeth 
with  rage  that  was  all  idle.  If  here  again 
we  should  be  inclined  to  transport  our- 
selves to  Roman  days,  they  tell  me  that 
even  at  Portsmouth  we  should  find  traces 
of  their  audacious  engineering  enterprises ; 
but  I  know  not  —  I  know  not. 

While  we  rowed  about  that  wonderful 
harbor  —  rowed^  observe  !  just  as  the  old- 
admirals  did —  as  Nelson  did  ^  not  pant- 
ing and  pufiSng  and  fuming  and  smoking 
in  a  rickety  steam-launch,  as  if  we  had 
been  in  an  ignorant  hurry  and  only  wanted 
to  get  done  with  it  —  as  we  rowed  leis- 
urely along,  our  boatman,  familiar  with 
everv  mast  and  every  buoy,  and  garru- 
lously saving  us  even  the  trouble  of  asking 
questions,  we  were  perfectly  sure  that  the 
lotos-eaters  had  never  known  such  con- 
scious bliss  as  ours.  They  chaunted 
querulously ;  we  were  silent. 

In  that  delicious  October  sunshine,  with 
never  a  breath  to  disturb  the  quiet  air, 
and  never  a  rufBe  on  the  gently  heaving 
water,  we  gave  ourselves  up  to  the  im- 
pressions of  the  moment.  Imagination, 
even  while  we  rowed  bareheaded  under 
the  bows  of  the  Victory,  refused  to  rise 
to  the  occasion;  she  claimed,  and  she 
took,  a  holiday. 


An  attitude  of  somewhat  haughty  mod- 
ernism characterizes  Portsmouth.  There 
people  have  little  taste  for  retrospection  ; 
all  that  has  been  is  worth  thinking  of  only 
so  far  as  it  may  have  led  up  to  what  is  and 
what  shall  be.  As  to  the  great  ironclads, 
and  the  monster  guns,  and  the  vast  dock- 
yard, ei  hoc  genus  omne^  there  is  no  need  to 
speak  of  them ;  but  there  are  two  modern 
buildings,  the  one  civil,  the  other  ecdesi  - 
astical,  which  no  visitor  of  Portsmouth 
should  leave  without  inspecting.  There 
are  many  public  edifices  elsewhere,  which 
are  larger  and  more  pretentious ;  but  for 
its  admirable  and  carefully  considered 
plan,  its  splendid  site,  its  superb  facade, 
and  the  surprisingly  small  cost  at  which 
it  has  been  completed  in  a  short  four 
vears,  the  Town  Hall  of  Portsmouth  may 
be  safely  pronounced  to  be  the  most 
successful  municipal  building  erected  in 
England  during  our  time.  And  make  what 
deductions  vou  please  for  a  tower  which  is 
2i fiasco^  and  a  chancel  which  needs  much 
lengthening,  the  evil  spirit  of  detraction 
will  be  startled  out  of  you  if  you  find  your- 
self one  Sunday  morning  standing  up  to 
praise  God  with  that  immense  congrega- 
tion, while  the  grandeur  and  magnificence 
of  all  the  surroundings  will  impress  you 
with  the  conviction  that,  take  it  all  in  all, 
Portsea  Church  is  among  the  stateliest  of 
our  nineteenth-century  churches;  and  you 
will  think  that  man  is  to  be  envied  to 
whom  that  great  church  owes  so  much  of 
its  splendor.  Men  like  he  may  try  in 
their  modesty  to  conceal  their  names,  but 
gratitude  and  pride  in  such  a  glorious 
possession  as  this  will  not  suffer  those 
who  now  gather  within  its  walls  to  keep 
his  secret. 

WINCHESTER. 

Being,  as  you  see,  mere  random  roam- 
ers,  it  was.not  very  wonderful  that,  having 
got  so  far,  we  should  take  Winchester  on 
our  way  home.  If  Canterbury  stands  first 
among  English  cities  for  the  inspiring 
memories  that  it  awakens,  I  think  we  must 
give  the  second  place  to  Winchester. 
Here,  again,  we  find  ourselves  driven 
back  into  a  past  that  has  to  do  with  ages 
long  before  the  Christian  era.  The  Ro* 
mans  came  and  made  the  place  their  own  ; 
they  called  it  Venta  Belgarum.  And  after 
them  the  Saxons  came  and  made  it  the 
** capital"  of  Wessex,  and  they  called  it 
Wintanceastre ;  and  here  King  KSnwealh 
caused  *'  the  old  church  "  to  be  built  in 
A.D.  643.  The  Danes  came  in,  about  two 
hundred  years  after  that  building  of  the 
old  church,  and  they  took  the  place  by 
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storm,  and  then  for  a  while  it  was  Danish 
ground.  And  then  —  and  then  —  and 
then ;  what  need  to  go  on  ?  There  are 
traces  of  all  these  successive  waves  that 
have  swept  over  Winchester  if  we  have 
but  eyes  to  see,  and  ears  to  listen,  and 
hearts  to  understand.  *'  Brains,  you 
mean  !  **  No,  my  erudite  and  too  alge- 
braical critic !  1  do  not  mean  brains.  1 
mean  what  I  say.  My  England  !  my  En- 
gland !  who  can  know  thee  or  understand 
thy  glory  or  thy  greatness  if  he  lack  the 
patriot's  love  for  thee,  and  the  patriot's 
burning  loyalty? 

SILCHESTER. 

In  the  old  times,  from  which  you  may 
perceive  that  I  find  it  hard  to  get  away,  a 
great  Roman  road  ran  from  ancient  Chi- 
chester to  Southampton,  and  hence,  mak- 
ing a  new  departure,  it  started  oS  in  a 
straight  line  to  Winchester,  and  thence 
went  on  to  St.  Albans  (?)  But  at  Winches- 
ter several  Roman  roads  converged,  and 
one  of  them,  crossing  the  other  at  an  an- 
gle, went  through  the  country  of  the  Atre- 
bates^  and,  twenty-two  Roman  miles  from 
Winchester,  it  reached  their  chief  city, 
which  then  was  known  as  Calleva  Atre- 
batum,  and  now  is  known  as  the  village 
of  Silchester,  The  whole  parish,  I  be- 
lieve, belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  about  the  middle  of  it  stands  a  farm  of 
a  hundred  acres  surrounded  by  a  stupen- 
dous Roman  wall  ten  feet  in  thickness  and 
in  some  parts  still  twenty-five  feet  high. 
Outside  this  wall,  on  the  north  and  west, 
there  ran  a  tremendous  ditch  serving  as  a 
defence  to  a  mighty  outwork,  and  the 
great  walls  were  pierced  by  four  awful 
gates,  each  with  its  guard-house,  and 
through  one  of  these  the  great  road  to 
London  led.  The  place  had  been  once  a 
^reat  British  fortress  or  oppidum;  the 
jRomans  recognized  its  strategical  impor- 
tance, and  they  made  it  into  a  city^  as,  for 
convenience,  we  call  such  places  now. 
For  fourteen  hundred  years  this  mysteri- 
ous Calleva  remained  forsaken  —  some- 
times the  haunt  of  wild  beasts,  sometimes 
a  quarry  out  of  which  church-builders  got 
their  stone,  and  then  at  last,  when  corn 
was  dear  and  farming  was  profitable,  it  was 
brought  under  the  plough  I  A  hundred 
acres!  Two-thirds  the  area  of  Pompeii, 
not  to  mention  the  cemeteries  and  the 
amphitheatre  outside  the  walls,  and  the 
suburbs^  whatever  thev  were  and  what- 
ever may  hereafter  be  found  to  have  stood 
upon  them.  Five-and-twenty  years  ago 
the  late  Mr.  Joyce,  then  rector  of  Strath- 
fieldsaye,  became  consumed  by  the  desire 
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to  lay  bare  some  portion  of  the  founda- 
tions of  the  city,  and  at  his  own  expense 
he  set  to  work  in  earnest.  No  one  man 
can  to  any  purpose  uncover  the  founda- 
tions of  a  city  that  extends  over  a  hundred 
acres  of  ground.  Mr.  Joyce,  however, 
made  a  great  beginning ;  and  first  and  fore- 
most he  opened  out  the  whole  area  of  the 
great  basilica  of  Silchester,  and  left  it  as 
you  may  see  it  there  to-day. 

What  is  a  basilica?  Accept  this  as  an 
answer.  The  basilica  was  the  town  hall 
of  a  city.  That  is  enough  for  all  practical 
purposes ;  and  if  my  algebraical  critic 
tells  you  that  a  basilica  was  something 
more,  never  mind  what  he  says.  The 
town  hall  of  Portsmouth  is  a  basilica ;  so 
is  St.  George's  Hall  at  Liverpool.  At 
Rome  there  were  a  dozen  and  more  of 
them,  just  as  in  London  there  are  a  dozen 
and  more  town  halls;  and  the  time  came 
when  the  Emperor  Constantine  turned 
several  of  these  basilica  into  Christian 
churches,  and,  for  anything  I  know  to 
the  contrary,  he  or  his  successors  may 
have  done  the  like  with  some  of  the  ba- 
silicae  in  England ;  and  he  might  very 
easily  have  done  worse.  The  basilica  of 
Silchester  followed  the  almost  invariable 
plan  in  its  construction;  that  is  to  say,  it 
was  a  quadrangular  building  with  a  semi- 
circular apse  at  each  end.  The  length  of 
the  main  building  was  usually  about 
double  its  breadth,  and  it  consisted  of  a 
nave  with  two  aisles.  The  basilica  at 
Silchester  was  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  feet  long;  that  is,  it  was  exactly  the 
same  length  as  the  nave  of  York  Caike- 
drall 

This  is  that  Silchester  which  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries  has  taken  in  hand  to 
lay  before   us,  if  only  we  will  find  the 
funds.    One  royal-hearted  gentleman  has, 
for  the  last  ten  years  or  so,  been  devoting 
himself  to  throw  light  upon  village  life  in 
Britain   during   the  Roman    domination, 
and  most  strange  and  instructive  are  the 
results  arrived  at.    But  there  is  not  to  be 
found,  all  the  world  over,  another  so  he- 
roic an  antiquary  as  General  Pitt-Rivers. 
You  might  as  well  look  for  a  second  New- 
ton.   Such  men  stand  alone;  they  must 
stand  alone.     What  is  wanted  now  is  that 
we  should  pursue  our  researches  into  the 
life  of  the  British  towns  in  Roman  times  ; 
and  in  this  long-buried  city  we  have  all 
the  materials  lying  ready  for  intelligent 
investigation.      What  may  we  expect  to 
find  at  Silchester?    Money?    Yes  I  evea 
money.    In  the  great  Chronicle,  under  the 
year  418,  there  stands  the  following  very 
curious  entry :  *'  In  this  year  the  Romans 
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gathered  together  all  the  gold  hoards  that 
were  ia  Britain  ;  and  some  they  hid  in  the 
earth,  that  none  might  hereafter  find 
them,  and  some  they  carried  with  them 
into  Gaul."  The  late  Mr.  Joyce  was  no 
worshipper  of  Mammon,  nor  in  his  dig- 
ging did  he  so  very  far ;  but  he  tells  us 
that  the  number  of  the  coins  he  found  in 
the  course  of  his  researches  was  **per* 
fectly  surprising."  They  dated  as  far 
back  as  Caligula  (a.d.  37),  and  the^y  went 
on  in  an  unbroken  series  for  nearly  four 
centuries,  down  to  the  time  of  Arcadius, 
when  the  Romans  abandoned  the  island. 
That  is  a  tempting  bait  for  the  sons  of 
cupidity ;  but  I  am  not  so  very,  very  sure 
that  treasure-hunting  would  be  found  a 
paying  quest;  and  if  we  seek  for  our  re- 
ward in  coin  or  coins,  I  fear  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  show  a  satisfactory  balance* 
sheet.  No ;  we  must  expect  to  find  some- 
thing better  than  that. 

We  shall  find  that  those  British'  folk, 
though  they  built  houses  and  theatres  and 
baths,  and  a  great  deal  else,  did  not  quite 
adopt  the  fashions  of  their  masters  ;  that 
their  houses  were  not  as  they  were  in  the 
warmer  climate  of  the  south  ;  that  they 
had  their  own  methods  of  making  them- 
selves comfortable  ;  that  they  had  to  pro- 
vide for  the  long  winters ;  that  they  did 
not  live  so  much  in  the  open  air;  that 

Cerhaps  they  did  not  affect  the  public 
aths  so  much  as  people  did  at  Rome; 
and  it  ma^  be,  too,  that  they  had  temples 
and  religious  rites  of  their  own,  which 
were  dying  out  and  being  replaced  by  the 
better  way.  Even  Mr.  Joyce  found  a  seal 
and  a  ring  which  indicate  that  the  Chris- 
tian faith  was  not  unknown  at  Calleva ; 
and  what  if  it  should  turn  out  that  a  Chris- 
tian church  was  standing  there  when  the 
Teuton  Longheads  dashed  in  with  a  yell 
through  the  gate  that  proved  too  weak 
to  resist  their  terrible  assault,  and  the 
doomed  city  from  end  to  end  reeked  with 
carnage  ?  But  the  work  has  only  begun, 
and  it  must  needs  go  on  slowly,  or  had 
better  be  left  alone.  Happily  it  is  in  the 
very  best  hands.  Mr.  Hope  is,  of  course, 
the  commander-in-chief ;  but  with  him  is 
associated  Mr.  G.  £.  Fox,  a  past-master 
in  RomanO'British  lore,  chivalrous,  saga- 
cious, indefatigable,  a  perfect  draughts- 
man, and  one,  too,  who  can  wield  the 
schoIar^s  pen. 

It  is  impossible  to  conjecture,  as  yet, 
what  a  revolution  may  be  wrought  during 
the  next  few  years  in  many  of  our  views 
of  the  civilization  of  Britain  during  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries.  As  we  stepped 
from  stone  to  stone,  walked  along  the 


pavements  that  had  been  buried  for  ages, 
saw  the  heaps  of  pottery,  fragments  of 
glass,  broken  tools  and  implements  and 
weapons,  which  had  been  tossed  aside  as 
not  worth  preserving  in  the  little  museum 

—  all  the  mere  refuse  of  a  few  months*  or 
weeks*  careful  labor  —  and  as  we  stopped 
at  this  point  and  at  that,  while  our  accom- 
plished guides  led  us  on  and  on,  the  hours 
passed  away ;  and  when  the  time  came  for 
us  to  leave  this  city  of  the  dead,  eye  and 
brain  were  fairly  exhausted  by  the  long 
tension  at  which  they  had  been  kept^ 
though  it  was  very  hard  to  say  good-bye  I 

As  for  you,  ye  trippers  and  picnickers 
of  the  light  fantastic  toe,  and  the  taper 
fingers  that  cannot  keep  themselves  from 
picking  and  stealing!  —  to  you  I  say, 
A  vaunt !  Come  not  near  Silchester  !  It  is 
no  place  for  you  I  For  you  the  admission 
to  the  walls  is  one  pound  sterling  per  head, 
or  five  pounds  for  parties  of  six  who  bring 
with  them  a  learned  professor  competent 
to  act  as  their  leader  and  instructor,  and 
duly  qualified  to  inspire  some  little  awe. 

There  still  remained  two  or  three  hours 
of  daylight.  We  took  the  train  to  Read- 
ing, and  came  upon  new  surprises.  I  had 
got  it  into  my  foolish  head  that  of  that 
great  abbey  there  had  been  utter  oblitera- 
tion. Some  good  angel  took  me  to  the 
door  of  the  vicar  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  in 
a  moment  the  speU  of  an  enchanter's  wand 
was  upon  me  once  more.  But  if  you  think 
that  I  am  going  to  let  my  pen  run  on  about 
Reading,  you  ludge  me  harshly.  Under 
that  magician^  influence,  after  humbly 
learning  from  him  for  many  an  hour  and 
many  a  day  —  after  some  patient  tutelage 

—  perhaps  I  could  a  tale  unfold  —  but  not 
yet,  not  now. 

Our  wanderings  had  ended.  Next  day 
we  found  ourselves  at  home  again.  The 
great  maple  at  the  gate  had  not  yet  shed 
all  its  golden  foliage,  the  sun  was  setting, 
little  children  turned  out  to  nod  and  smile 
at  us,  and  one  or  two  old  folks  came  to 
their  doors  to  look.  Next  day  the  church 
bells  sent  out  their  call.  Come !  Come  ! 
Come !  Come  1  and  we  —  the  shepherd 
and  his  humble  flock  —  lifted  up  our 
hearts  together  and  rendered  thanks  to 
the  Giver  of  all  good ;  and  one  old  horny 
hand  grasped  mine  at  the  porch,  and  the 
owner  of  that  hand  said — and  he  meant 
it  —  **  I  am  glad,  sir  1  I  am  glad  we*ve  got 
you  back  I  *' 

How  many  worthy  people  are  there 
within  the  four  seas  who  have  spent  such 
a  three  weeks  as  we,  or  have  had  such  a 
joyous  roam  as  ours  in  this  perfect  autumn 
time? 


SSo 
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WITH   PBRSONAL  RBCOLLBCTIONS. 
BY  KARL  BLIND. 

One  of  the  greatest  pathfinders  in  ar- 
chaeology, the  very  greatest  as  regards 
prehistoric  Asia  Mioor  aod  Greece,  has 
suddenly  ^ODe  from  us  by  an  almost  tragic 
end.  It  IS  a  loss  to  the  whole  civilized 
world.  As  years  rolled  on,  the  name  of 
Heinrich  Schliemann  had  steadily  grown 
among  the  learned  class.  Quite  a  galaxy 
of  foremost  men  of  science  of  various  na- 
tionalities —  such  as  Sayce,  Virchow,  Max 
Miiller,  Brugsch,  Ranke,  MiillenhofiE,  Ma- 
haffv,  the  late  Dr.  James  Fergusson,  Bur- 
aouf,  Calvert,  and  other  kindred  spirits  in 
learning  of  no  ordinary  quality  —  testified 
to  his  merits,  until  at  last  his  name  had 
become  a  household  word  with  all  who 
pretend  to  any  degree  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture. 

Who,  indeed,  has  not  heard  of  him  that 
conjured  up,  with  his  spade,  from  the 
ground,  the  charred  and  blackened  ruins, 
ay,  and  the  treasures,  too,  of  the  '*  wind- 
swept castle  and  town,"  whose  fate  forms 
the  theme  of  the  Homeric  lays  ?  Who  is 
not  familiar  with  the  name  of  the  discov- 
erer of  the  hero  Graves  of  Mykend,  con- 
nected with  the  tragic  story  of  Agamem- 
non and  Klytaimnestra;  of  the  so-called 
treasure  house  of  Orchomenos;  and  of 
the  vast  palace  of  Tiryns,  where  the 
Kyklopean  walls  stand  to  this  day,  which 
two  thousand  years  ago  were  already  the 
wonder  of  the  classic  age  ?  Not  to  men- 
tion what  he  has  performed  or  attempted 
10  Ithaka,  the  home  of  Odysseus,  and  in 
Egypt,  the  island  of  Kerigo,  also,  the  an- 
cient Kythera,  has  been  a  field  of  research 
for  the  indefatigable  explorer.  There  he 
brought  to  light  the  remnants  of  a  pre- 
Hellenic  temple  of  the  Goddess  of  Beautv. 

In  his  "Universal  History,"  Leopold 
von  Ranke,  the  late  patriarch  of  German 
historians,  observes  in  regard  to  Dr. 
Schliemann*s  ever-memorable  achieve- 
ment: **  Beyond  all  doubt  there  has  ex- 
isted a  primeval,  prehistoric  I  lion,  as  the 
excavations  show.  With  its  name  the 
Homeric  poems  are  connected."  This 
real  Ilion,  which  is  no  longer  a  sun-myth, 
^ives  the  Greek  epic,  in  Ranke\s  words, 
its  substantial  background  and  character. 
His  further  remarks  point  to  a  long  strife 
that  of  yore  had  evidently  taken  place 
round  Troy.  It  is  a  strife  which,  I  be- 
lieve we  might  be  warranted  in  thinking, 
has  only  been  condensed  into  a  ten  years' 
.•^iege   by  the    Hellenic   bard,  or   by  the 


rhapsodists  that  were  before  him.  How^ 
many  battles,  with  alternate  successes  or 
defeats  may  have  been  fought  between 
eastern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  between 
Greek  and  Thrakian,  in  a  dim  antiquity 
which  lies  beyond  our  ken  I  Looked  at  in 
this  light,  the  ten  years'  beleaguerment 
becomes  rather  a  poetic  concentration,  for 
the  sake  of  the  "  unity  of  space  and  time,'* 
than  an  exaggeration  of  the  real  facts  of 
the  case. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago,  Schliemann 
began  his  own  siege  of  Troy.  Undaunted 
by  the  sneers  of  cavillers,  he  boldly  han- 
dled the  pick-axe,  laying  as  it  were  the 
first  strategical  paraNel,  in  order  to  get 
into  the  hiH-enchanted  town  whose  where- 
abouts had  given  rise  to  so  much  learned 
controversy.  And,  wonderful  to  say  — 
what  Maclaren,  what  George  Grote,  what 
Julius  Braun,  our  gifted  friend  and  fellow- 
student,  whose  too  early  death  has  been 
an  incalculable  harm  to  the  science  of  art, 
had  always  strongly  maintained  —  Schlie- 
mann victoriously  proved  it  by  actually 
unearthing  the  Burnt  City  I  Many  a  battle 
he  has  had  to  fight  with  sceptics  and  an- 
tagonists of  different  kinds ;  but  truly  he 
thrice  dragged  them  round  the  walls  of 
Troy. 

In  the  words  of  Professor  Virchow,  an 
authority  of  first  rank  :  — 

It  is  now  an  idle  question  whether  Schlie- 
mann, at  the  beginning  of  his  researches,  pro- 
ceeded from  right  or  wrong  pre-suppositions. 
Not  only  has  the  result  decided  in  his  favor, 
but  also  the  method  of  his  investigations  has 
proved  to  be  excellent.  It  may  be  that  the 
enchanting  picture  of  Homer *s  immortal 
poetry  proved  somewhat  of  a  snare  to  his 
fancy ;  but  this  fault  of  his  imagination,  if  I 
may  so  call  it,  nevertheless  involved  the 
secret  of  his  success.  The  Burnt  City  would 
still  have  lain  hidden  in  the  earth  bad  not 
imagination  guided  the  spade.  But  severe 
inquiry  has  taken  the  place  of  imagination. 
Year  by  year  the  facts  have  been  more  duly 
appreciated. 

And  then  Virchow  proceeds  to  ^how 
that  Dr.  Schliemann  has  **  solved  the 
problem  of  thousands  of  years."  In  the 
same  way,  Professor  Sayce,  the  distin- 
guished philologist  and  inquirer  in  histor- 
ical science,  declares,  after  summing  up 
all  the  evidence,  that  it  is  difficult  to  resist 
the  conclusion  **that  Dr.  Schliemann  has 
indeed  discovered  Ilion."  Therein  lies 
the  famed  explorer's  immortal  merit. 

He  has,  however,  done  more.  He  also 
gave  us  an  insight  into  the  life  of  the  Hel- 
lenized  offspring  of  that  Thrakian  race 
which  in  grey  antiquity,  after  having  first 
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crossed  over  from  eastern  Europe  into 
Asia  Minor,  repeatedly  came  back  in  va- 
rious ^peditions,  efiEecting  lodgments  in 
what  is  now  southern  Greece,  long  before 
the  Hellenes  had  settled  there.  Tiryns 
and  Myken6  were  once  such  Thrakian 
strongholds  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Kins- 
men of  the  Trojans,  the  warriors  who  set- 
tled in  the  peninsula  under  Pelops  became 
the  forebears  of  men  who  afterwards  con- 
tributed most  powerfully  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  *' sacred  Ilios."  It  reads  quite  like 
a  page  from  the  history  of  the  Teutonic 
race,  so  often  divided  against  itself. 

Under  many  tribal  names,  such  as  Dar- 
danian,  Phrygian,  Mysian,  Lydian,  Karian, 
Lykian,  Thynian,  Bithynian,  Paphlago- 
nian,  and  so  forth,  the  Thrakians  were 
spread  over  eastern  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor*  According  to  Herodotos  (V.,  2), 
they  were  *'the  largest  nation  of  any 
among  mankind,  excepting  the  Indians; 
and  if  they  had  been  under  one  ruler,  or 
acted  together,  they  would  have  been  in- 
vincible and  by  far  the  most  powerful  of 
all  nations."  Their  internal  dissensions, 
he  added,  crippled  their  strength.  It  is 
even  what  Tacitus,  five  hundred  years 
later,  still  said  of  the  Germans.  By  the 
classic  writers  the  Thrakians,  whose  no* 
blest  tribe  the  Getes  were,  who  afterwards 
reappear  as  Goths,  are  described  as  tall, 
with  red  or  golden  hair,  blue-eyed,  most 
martial,  and  highly  musical,  much  given 
to  Bacchic  habits,  but  also  to  philosophical 
speculation  and  learning.  Some  of  the 
Thrakian  tribes  were  famed  as  workers  in 
metal,  weavers  of  the  finest  textures,  and 
embroiderers  in  gold.  Owing  to  gradual 
intermixture,  many  a  warrior,  thinker, 
poet,  scholar,  philosopher,  and  artist  of 
Hellas  was  of  Geto-Thrakian  or  Gothic 
ancestry.  Thukydides,  to  give  but  one 
instance,  hailed  on  the  mother's  side  from 
Kimon,  son  of  Miltiades,  the  victor  of 
Marathon,  who  on  the  same  side  had 
sprung  from  Oloros,  a  king  of  Thrace. 
Thukydides'  own  surname  was  Oloros, 
which  —dropping  the  Greek  ending  **os  " 
—  has  its  manifest  counterpart  in  Norse 
nomenclature. 

At  Myken6  and  at  Tiryns,  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann  has  unearthed  most  striking  rem- 
nants belonging  to  generations  of  origi- 
nally Thrakian  stock,  which  in  course  of 
time  became  Hellenized.  If,  when  he 
began  his  labors,  he  was  not  fully  aware 
of  the  vast  extent  of  the  race-connection 
before  mentioned,  his  discoveries  them- 
selves are  not  the  less  astounding.  But 
extraordinary  and  unmatched  as  his 
achievements  have  been  in  the  Troad  and 


in  Argolis,  he  yet  did  not  look  upon  the 
task  of  his  life  as  completed.  It  was  truly 
to  be  expected  that  his  never-fia^ging 
zeal  and  energy,  his  strangely  penetrating 
glance  which  divined  the  secrets  of  the 
mute  soil,  would  bring  to  light  even  fur- 
ther wonders  of  an  antiquity  hitherto  far 
beyond  our  ken.  In  fact,  he  was  bent  on 
a  fresh  enterprise  of  this  kind  when,  al- 
most in  sight  of  his  Athenian  home,  he 
was  struck  down. 


n. 

Those  who  know  from  his  autobiog- 
raphy what  a  life  he  had  to  go  through 
before  he  was  able  to  realize  the  aims  of 
his  very  boyhood,  will  be  all  the  readier  to 
award  him  the  palm.  Born  on  January  6, 
1822,  in  the  little  town  of  Neu  Buckow,  in 
nortliern  Germany,  as  the  son  of  a  Protes- 
tant clergyman,  young  Schliemann  soon 
experienced  the  miseries  of  poverty.  A 
few  glimpses  of  his  childhood,  however, 
already  reveal  the  man. 

In  the  village  to  which  his  father  was 
transferred,  the  boy's  natural  disposition 
for  the  mysterious  and  marvellous  was 
nurtured  on  a  good  deal  of  folk-lore.  Just 
behind  his  parents'  garden  was  a  pond, 
called  "  The  Silvery  Cup,"  out  of  which  a 
maiden  was  believed  to  rise  each  midnight, 
holding  a  silver  bowl.  There  was  also  a 
small  hill  —  probably  a  prehistoric  barrow 
—  in  which,  as  the  les^end  ran,  a  robber 
knight,  in  times  of  old,  had  buried  his 
beloved  child  in  a  golden  cradle.  Such 
tales  fostered  in  the  boy  an  early  bent  for 
digging  with  a  view  to  historical  treasure 
trove.  When  his  father  gave  him  a  "  Uni- 
versal History,"  with  an  engraving  repre- 
senting Troy  in  fiames,  but  adding  that 
**This  is  merely  a  fancy  picture,"  the 
future  discoverer  asked  whether  ancient 
Troy  had  such  huge  walls  as  those  de- 
picted in  the  book  ?  An  answer  in  the 
affirmative  being  given,  the  boy  said : 
**  Father  1  If  such  walls  once  existed,  they 
cannot  possibly  have  been  completely  de- 
stroyed. Vast  ruins  of  them  must  still 
remain ;  but  they  are  hidden  away  be- 
neath the  dust  of  ages." 

All  the  talk  of  young  Schliemann  to  his 
playfellows  henceforth  was  of  nothing  else 
but  Troy.  But  he  was  continually  laughed 
at,  except  bv  two  country  girls,  who  sus- 
tained his  glowing  ambition.  There  is  a 
story,  both  naively  sentimental  and  pa- 
thetic, connected  with  the  early  awaken- 
ings of  the  heart  and  mind  between  the 
imaginative  and  highly  aspiring  boy  and 
these  simple  but  intelligent  village  lasses, 
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which  must  attract  all  those  who  are  aware 
that  fact  is  often  stranger  than  fiction.  For 
a  while,  however,  the  ambitious  dreams  of 
voung  Schliemann  were  rudely  dispelled 
by  a  financial  disaster  which  befell  his  fam- 
ily, and  which  disabled  the  worthy  pastor 
from  continuing  to  give  his  son  a  higher 
education.  By-and-by  we  find  the  latter — 
what  a  sad  fall  from  his  lofty  aims  !  —  in  a 
little  grocer's  shop,  retailing  herrings,  but- 
ter, potato,  whiskey,  milk,  salt,  and  so 
forth.  There  he  had  to  toil  from  ^ve  in 
the  morning  till  eleven  at  night ;  **  eight 
hours  **  being  quite  out  of  the  question. 

It  stands  on  record  how  afterwards  he 
went  to  Hamburg,  where  he  *'  succeeded,'* 
as  he  says,  in  obtaining  a  situation  with 
the  splendid  '*  annual  salary  of  £g  ster- 
ling ; "  how,  being  so  utterly  poor  as  to 
have  to  sell  his  only  coat  in  winter,  he 
served  on  board  ship  as  a  cabin-boy,  and 
was  shipwrecked  on  the  Dutch  coast ;  how 
he  intended  enlisting  as  a  soldier,  but  for- 
tunately got  some  mercantile  employment, 
when  he  used  every  spare  moment  for 
study,  learning  an  extraordinary  number 
of  languages  in  a  simple,  practical  man- 
ner; and  how,  through  all  this  time,  he 
was  haunted  by  the  memory  of  the  melo- 
dious sounds  of  a  hundred  Homeric  verses 
he  once  •  in  his  childhood  had  heard 
recited,  in  rhythmic  cadence,  by  a  broken- 
down  fellow  with  an  early  classic  educa- 
tion, whom  drink  had  for  a  time  driven 
into  evil  ways.  It  would  lead  too  far  to 
describe  how  Schliemann,  being  sent  by 
his  principals  to  St.  Petersburg,  built  up 

—  as  an  indigo,  cotton,  and  tea  merchant 

—  a  large  fortune,  with  an  income,  already 
in  1880,  of  ;£io,ooo  a  year;  how  he  be- 
came far  more  travelled  than  Odysseus ; 
and  how  he  at  last  crowned  the  stock  of 
learning  he  had  acquired,  as  a  self-taught 
and  selF-made  man,  by  giving  to  the  world 
those  wonderful  revelations  of  prehistoric 
life  from  Asia  Minor  and  Greece.  Lav- 
ishly he  spent  his  own  for  these  re- 
searches. Never  did  he  think  for  a 
moment  of  making  use  of  the  results  to 
his  own  advantage. 

In  these  labors  he  had,  from  the  begin- 
ning, the  zealous  co-operation  of  his  gifted 
wife,  a  Greek  lady,  whose  knowledge  and 
accomplishments  all  those  know  how  to 
esteem  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  her.  It  is  her  portrait  in  "  Uios," 
which  represents  a  Trojan  lady  with  the 
gold  diadem  of  the  large  treasure  found 
in  the  Burnt  City.  What  a  vista  of  ages, 
from  the  day  when  Troy  fell,  to  that  when 
Sophie  Schliemann  put  on  her  brow  the 
ornaments  of  a  Thrakian  princess  living 


in  Priam's  stronghold   more  than   three 
thousand  years  ago  I 

It  was  in  1877,  when  the  renowned  dis- 
coverer appeared  in  London,  that  I  first 
made  his  acquaintance.  He  then  came  to 
our  house,  where  a  large  number  of  writ- 
ers, artists,  politicians,  and  others,  of 
different  nationality,  gathered  to  welcome 
him.  A  fourteen  years'  warm  friendship 
which  soon  arose  from  that  acquaintance  ; 
a  hundred  and  twenty  letters  of  his  which 
are  before  me  as  I  am  writing  this,  and  in 
many  of  which  he  gave  ample  informaiio^ 
to  me  on  his  researches  and  plans;  to- 
gether with  frequent  intimate  intercourse 
during  his  repeated  sojourn  in  London, 
make  me  feel  doubly  the  severity  of  the 
bereavement  which  now  has  befallen  the 
cultured  world.  These  letters  are  nearly 
all  written  in  our  German  tongue;  some 
of  them  in  English  ;  one  in  Greek.  When 
he  sent  a  card  at  a  festive  time  of  the  year» 
he  occasionally  also  wrote  a  few  words 
on  it  in  the  Hellenic  tongue,  such  as : 
'*  irXctcrras  o/juoXayia  x<ivMTn¥." 

It  is  not  many  weelcs  since  I  received 
the  last  letter  from  him,  containing  prom- 
ising news  of  his  forthcoming  renewed 
activity.  It  was  dated  from  Halle,  where 
he  had  gone  for  medical  treatment  of  an 
old  complaint.  Sending  the  heartiest 
greetings,  with  kind  assurances  of  old 
friendship,  he  wrote  to  say  that  he  in- 
tended resuming  his  excavations  at  Troy 
on  the  first  of  March  next,  beginning  in 
the  middle  of  the  a^ora  (public  meeting- 
place)  of  the  Lower  City.  His  object  was 
to  refute  completely  the  idea  of  Captain 
B6tticher  that  **  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  a  Lower  City." 

.  For  those  not  conversant  with  the  ec- 
centric theory  of  Bfitticher,  it  may  be 
useful  to  mention  that,  contrary  to  the 
clearest  historical  evidence,  he  would  fain 
see  in  the  prehistoric  towns  and  castles 
which  Dr.  Schliemann  had  unearth ed, 
nothing  else  but  ancient  fire  burial-places, 
or  crematoria.  This  bizarre  view,  it  need 
scarcely  be  said,  has  vanished  into  thin 
air  before  the  most  overwhelming  ocular 
demonstration.  It  has  been  declared 
utterly  untenable  by  a  commission  of  sci- 
entific experts,  German,  English,  French, 
American,  who  made  their  investigations, 
not  long  ago,  on  the  very  spot,  in  presence 
of  Captain  B6tticher.  Nevertheless,  the 
indefatigable  explorer,  whose  sensitive 
nature  did  not  easily  brook  the  persistent 
carping  and  cavilling  of  bis  antagonist, 
had  resolved  upon  rendering  every  soadow 
of  doubt  impossible  for  the  future.  Hav- 
ing only   just   undergone   an   operation 
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which,  under  all  circumstances,  is  a  highly 
dangerous  one,  he,  in  the  depth  of  this 
unusually  hard  winter,  risked  travelling 
from  Berlin  to  Paris,  probably  for  busi- 
ness purposes,  previous  to  the  resumption 
of  his  excavations. 

On  hearing  of  that  journey,  I  confess  a 
grave  apprehension  came  over  me.  Un- 
mindful of  the  necessity  of  taking  care  of 
himself  after  an  operation  on  so  delicate 
an  organ  as  the  ear,  he  had  mentioned  in 
the  letter  from  Halle,  that  December  the 
loth  was  fixed  for  his  departure.  Yet,  the 
serious  nature  of  his  long-standins  com- 
plaint had  been  apparent  from  what  he 
had  already  v^ritten  to  me  nearly  thirteen 
years  ago,  when  he  was  for  treatment  with 
Professor  von  Troltsch  in  Wiirzburg.  He 
then  said :  — 

Unfortunately,  I  am  still  very  unwell.  The 
ear  is  daily  burnt  out  with  lunar  caustic,  but 
yet  I  feel  no  improvement  in  hearing.  I  shall, 
however,  probably  remain  here  for  another 
week  in  order  tu  see  whether  it  is  not  possible 
to  cure  me.  I  have  tarried  too  long  in  Lon- 
don.    From  here  I  go  to  Athens. 

Evidently  he  never  spared  himself.  His 
intellectual  impetus,  his  desire  of  action, 
were  continually  ahead  of  his  physical 
forces.  The  flame  of  a  strong  will  over- 
mastered a  weakened  body.  For  the  sake 
of  making  his  preparations  in  order  to 
overwhelm  even  an  adversary  whom  he 
could  so  well  afford  to  pass  by  in  future, 
he  chanced  all.  The  next  news  was  that 
he  had  been  found  speechless  in  the  street 
at  Naples,  and  almost  immediately  after- 
wards died,  having  at  first  been  held,  by 
those  who  took  him  up,  to  be  an  unknown 
man  in  indifierent  pecuniary  circum- 
stances !  It  was  truly  a  harrowing  event 
—  a  death  on  the  scientific  battle-field  at 
the  very  beginning  of  a  fresh  campaign. 

III. 

Still  another  plan  he  had,  besides  that 
of  laying  bare  the  whole  lower  city  of 
Troy.  It  referred  to  extensive  excava- 
tions in  Krete.  By  word  of  mouth,  as 
well  as  by  letters,  I  had. for  many  years 
often  expressed  a  hope  to  him  that  when 
next  he  was  going  on  the  warpath,  with 
pick-axe  on  his  shoulder,  he  would  choose 
for  his  object  the  island /r<7//f  which  the 
early  settlers  of  Troy  had  come.  The  sup- 
position is  certainly  allowable  that,  in  this 
way,  fresh  light  may  be  thrown  on  the 
ancient  history  of  the  Phrygo-Thrakian 
race. 

Indeed,  the  Ida  Mountain  and  the  Per- 
gamos  of  the  ancestral  home  of  those  who 
went  forth  from  Krete  to  found  the  *•  sa- 


cred Ilios,*'  afterwards  reappear  in  the 
same  names  of  the  Troad.  This  Thrakian 
habit  of  sticking  to  their  own  designations 
as  regards  homesteads,  mountains,  rivers, 
and  so  forth,  reminds  us  of  the  same 
place-names  having  been  brought  from 
Germany  into  England,  thence  into  Amer- 
ica and  other  parts  of  the  world,  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  people.  In  dim,  legendary 
lore  and  in  myth,  Krete  and  the  Troad 
are  much  connected.  Who  knows  what 
important  discoveries  the  incomparably 
keen  scent  and  sagacity  of  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann  might  have  made  in  one  of  the  abo- 
riginal homes  of  the  Trojans  ? 

To  go  back  only  to  the  last  few  years. 
Dr.  Schliemann,  trusting)in  promises  from 
Krete,  repeatedly  sent  word  from  Athens, 
under  date  of  November  20,  1886,  and 
again,  December  9,  1888,  as  to  his  forth- 
coming work  there.  Each  time  he  was 
disgracefully  foiled.  In  a  long  communi- 
cation of  March  21,  1889,  he  once  more 
entered  fully  into  the  matter.  He  then 
wrote :  — 

I  am  most  gratef ullv  obliged  to  you  for  what 
you  sent  me,  and  I  have  read  all  with  deep 
interest ;  but  I  still  cannot  report  anything  as 
to  excavations  in  Krete.  When,  in  May, 
1886.  I  visited  the  island  with  Dr.  W.  Dorp- 
feld,  we  singled  out,  on  the  building-ground  of 
the  ancient  Knosos,  the  hill  called  Kephala 
Tcbelebi,  which  lies  near  the  river  Kaizatos. 
Our  reason  for  choosing  this  site  was  because 
there,  in  1S77,  five  holes  had  been  dug  by  the 
Spanish  Consul,  Minos  Kalokairinos,  through 
which,  immediately  below  the  surface,  he  had 
obtained  proof  of  the  existence  of  an  ancient 
edifice,  55  meter  long,  43  m.  ^o  broad,  the 
plan  cf  which  appeared  to  resemble  that  of  the 
palace  at  Tiryns,  It  seemed  to  us  all  the  more 
important  because  pottery  had  been  found  in 
it  which  was  just  like  that  of  Tiryns  and  My- 
ken6. 

I  forego  quoting  the  very  ample  details 
of  his  negotiations  with  a  Kretan  land- 
owner, whose  extortionate  demands  and 
slippery  behavior  were  such  that  the  en- 
terprise had  again  to  be  abandoned  for  a 
time.    Dr.  Schliemann  then  continues:  — 

As  in  Turkey  there  is  no  law  of  expropria- 
tion, I  entirely  broke  off  the  negotiations, 
and  went  to  the  Governor-General,  Nikolakis 
Pasha  Sartinsky,  who  resides  in  Chania,  and 
who  advised  me  to  send  a  petition,  through 
the  Directorate  of  the  Museum  at  Herakleion, 
to  him,  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Kretan  Par- 
liament, which  is  to  meet  at  the  end  of  April. 
The  petition  is  to  contain  a  request  for  allow- 
ing me  to  make  everywhere,  in  Krete,  excava- 
tions at  my  expense,  but  for  the  sole  advantage 
of  the  Museum.  The  Governor  is  enthusiastic 
for  science,  and  he  promised  to  do  everything 
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to  have  the  permission  granted.  For  this  his 
whole  influence  is  really  necessary,  as  there 
are  two  political  parties  in  Krete,  one  of  which 
favors  all  kinds  of  researches,  whilst  the  other 
will  not  hear  of  the  matter  before  Greece  has 
annexed  the  island ;  for  they  say  that,  on  the 
outbreak  of  a  revolution,  the  Turks  would 
lose  no  time  in  destroying  that  which  the 
Greeks  hold  to  be  most  valuable  and  dearest 
to  them,  namelj,  the  Museum  in  Herakleion. 
As  to  the  petition,  that  Museum  has  already 
handed  it  in. 

The  letter  concludes :  — 

I  therefore  hope  to  attain  my  aim  at  last, 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral, and  then  it  will  certainly  not  be  difficult 
to  find  places,  either  on  the  building-ground 
of  Knosos  or  elsewhere,  as  promising  for  ex- 
cavation as  Kephdla  Tchelebi,  so  that  I  may 
dig  for  a  small  indemnification  to  the  owners ; 
agriculture  being  much  neglected  there,  and 
the  land  scarcely  bringing  in  anything. 

Much  annoyed  by  the  repeated  disap- 
pointment, Dr.  Schliemann  added  a  post- 
script in  Greek,  quoting  the  well-known 
uncomplimentary  language  of  the  apostle 
Paul  as  to  the  character  of  the  Kretans. 
Perhaps  the  above  facts  may  be  useful 
points  for  other  investigators  who  propose 
occupying  themselves  with  the  Kretan 
problem ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  I  here 
give  these  details. 

It  is  painful  to  see,  from  some  passages 
of  this  communication  also,  as  well  as 
from  several  other  letters,  how  bitterly 
the  great  explorer  felt  the  never-ending 
attacks  of  an  antagonist  who,  year  after 
year,  sought  to  depreciate  the  value  of  his 
discoveries  by  a  **  fire-necropolis  "  fancy. 
At  various  times  I  besought  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann not  to  mind  this  any  longer.  But 
filled  with  the  desire  of  exhibiting  before 
all  the  world  the  roost  striking  refutation 
of  that  idea,  he  took  no  heed  of  his  health, 
and  so  went  into  a  premature  death. 

Meanwhile,  partly  the  internal  troubles 
of  Krete,  partly  the  unsatisfactory  result 
of  his  negotiations  for  obtaining  the  soil 
for  excavations,  had  prevented  his  plan 
being  carried  out  there.  And  now  the 
hand  rests  forever  which  had  worked  with 
such  energy,  and  whose  grasp  had  always 
been  the  most  successful  \tt  the  way  of 
prehistoric  treasure  trove. 

IV. 

In  the  conversations  with  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann, the  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
Homeric  poems  easily  came  up.  When 
he  first  undertook  the  exploration  of  the 
hill  of  Hissarlik,  he  did  so  in  the  enthusi- 
astic belief  that  he  would  discover  the 
ruins  of  a  town  approaching  the  splendid 


description  of  the  Iliad.  He  naturally 
experienced  a  sort  of  mental  wrench  when 
the  reality  fell  short  of  what  he  had  hoped 
to  find.  Still,  it  is  but  due  to  him  to  re- 
member that,  as  early  as  1 871,  he  had 
written :  — 

My  expectations  are  extremely  modest.  I 
have  no  hope  of  finding  plastic  works  of  art. 
The  single  object  of  my  excavations  from  the 
beginning  was  to  find  Troy^  whose  site  has 
been 'discussed  by  a  hunted  scholars  in  a 
hundred  books,  but  which  as  yet  no  one  has 
ever  sought  to  bring  to  light  by  excavations. 

To  those  who  never  thought  of  meas- 
uring prehistoric  reality  with  the  stand- 
ard of  a  beautifying  and  amplifying  later 
poetry,  the  result  of  Schliemann  s  explora- 
tion was  no  disappointment.  What  are 
called  the  Homeric  poems  have  come 
down  to  us  in  a  very  late  form.  The  epic 
songs  brought  by  Lykurgos  from  Asia 
Minor;  those  collected  three  centuries 
afterwards  by  Peisistratos  ;  and  those  ed- 
ited by  Aristoteles  for  Alexander  the 
Great,  were  all  somewhat  different  in  text 
from  what  we  now  possess.  The  present 
text  is  that  which  Alexandrine  scholars 
finally  put  together.  What  a  distance  of 
time,  therefore,  between  our  **  Homer" 
and  the  war  in  which  Troy  was  over- 
thrown ! 

In  the  history  of  national  epics,  I  said 
to  our  friend,  such  gradual  glossing  over 
of  old  heroic  lays  which  had  floated  about 
among  the  people  in  single  ballads,  is  no 
unusual  occurrence.  The  German  Ni- 
belungen  Lied  is  a  case  in  point.  Through 
monkish  bigotry,  our  nation  has  lost  the 
older  ballads  from  which  that  epic  was 
afterwards  formed.  In  the  corresponding 
songs  of  the  £dda,  however,  in  which  even 
the  German  character,  and  the  names  of 
the  heroes,  as  well  as  the  Rhenish  scen- 
ery, are  still  preserved,  we  yet  see  the 
earlier  ballad  form.  Northmen  had  learnt 
the  Nibelungen  story  in  Germany.  Their 
skalds  at  home  worked  it  out  in  their  own 
way. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  one  of  the  few  men 
who  still  uphold  the  idea  of  a  single  author 
of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann, though  loth  to  give  up  the  person- 
ality of  the  "divine  Homer,"  was  not  of 
that  pedantic  turn  of  mind  which,  in  the 
face  of  facts,  still  clings  to  a  defeated 
error.  He,  at  any  rate,  in  discussion* 
showed  an  open  mind  for  unanswerable 
arguments.  It  is  true  he  was  mightily 
pleased  when  hearing  that  I  too  ^  in 
rather  early  years  I  must  say,  namely,  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  shortly  before  going 
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to  the  University  of  Heidelberg  —  had, 
with  the  utmost  fervor,  maiotained  the 
notion  of  a  single  Homer  in  such  enthusi- 
astic, but  no  doubt  most  imperfect,  lyrical 
strains  as  were  at  my  command.  Some 
years  ago,  that  youthful  production,  of 
which  I  had  lost  all  trace,  was  reprinted, 
wfthout  my  knowledge,  by  a  university 
friend,  the  poet  and  judge  Dr.  Ludwig 
Eichrodt,  who  had  preserved  it  in  his 
'*  Hortus  Deliciarum.*'  The  second  part, 
which  satirizes  the  good,  but  rather  pro- 
saic professor  who  taught  us  the  critical 
doctrine  of  Wolf,  was  introduced  into  a 
KommerS'Buch  of  the  German  universi- 
ties, and  is  sung  by  students  to  this  day. 
Dr.  Schliemann  having  but  gradually  di- 
vested himself  of  a  view  which  had  acted 
as  such  an  efficient  spur  for  his  Trojan 
•enterprise',  was  much  amused  by  all  this  ; 
but  after  our  conversation  on  the  subject 
he  quite  understood  the  regret  I  expressed 
at  the  injustice  done  to  our  pro-Wolfian 
professor  at  the  Lyceum  at  Karlsruhe. 

A  remarkable  service  to  the  science  of 
religion  was  performed  by  Dr.  Schliemann 
when  he  gave  the  irrefutable  proofs  of 
an  owl-headed  Athen^  and  a  cow-headed 
Herd.  To  the  less  well-read  artistic  mind, 
which  shrinks  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  primitive  stages  of  mythology  and  its 
cruder  symbolical  imagery,  the  thought  of 
such  curious  Greek  or  rather  pre-Greek, 
goddesses  came  as  a  sudden  shock.  It 
was  less  comprehensible  that  scholars 
should  at  first  have  opposed  Schliemann*s 
perfectly  correct  view.  Hindoo  and  Egyp- 
tian gods,  nay,  even  the  traces  of  animal- 
headed  deities  among  our  own  forefathers, 
or  of  downright  beast  -  worship,  might 
have  been  a  sufficient  hint  to  the  students 
of  prehistoric  creeds  on  classic  ground. 

Among  those  who  showed  the  earliest 
readiness  to  accept,  at  any  rate  not  to  re- 
ject, Dr.  Schliemann's  interpretation  of 
Glaukopis  Atheniy  was  Professor  Max 
Miiller.  He  qualified  his  assent  by  the 
proviso  that  it  should  first  be  proved  that 
Heri  Boopis  was  represented  as  a  cow- 
headed  monster.  The  proposition  of  so 
great  a  master  of  the  science  of  religion, 
of  an  authority  wielding  so  large  an  influ- 
ence in  matters  of  archaeology,  as  well  as 
of  comparative  philology,  acted  doubly 
as  a  spur  upon  Dr.  Schliemann.  He 
eagerly  accepted  the  challenge.  He  be- 
pran  digging  at  Tiryns  and  Mykend  with 
the  most  perfect  confidence  that  he  could 
there  solve  this  particular  problem  for- 
ever; and  the  result  of  his  researches 
even  far  exceeded  his  own  expectations. 
Both  the  cities  in  question  lay  close  to  the 


ancient  temple  of  Herd.  Now,  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann actually  dug  up,  near  Tiryns  and 
My  ken  d,  thousands  of  terra-cotta  images 
of  cows ;  also  fifty-six  cow-heads  of  gold, 
one  of  silver  with  gold  horns,  some  gems 
engraved  with  cow-heads,  many  hundreds 
of  female  idols  with  projections  like  cow- 
horns,  and  female  figures  with  cow-heads. 
The  very  name  of  Mykend,  as  Dr. 
Schliemann  pointed  out,  is  apparently 
derived  from  the  lowing  or  "mueing"  of 
the  cow.  Indeed,  in  Greek,  in  Latin,  in 
German,  in  English  folk-speech,  the  root 
mu  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  corresponding 
verbs.  Any  one  remembering  the  ancient 
Gaia  cult  ot  Greece  (Gaia  =  cow),  or  the 
changing  of  lo  into  a  cow,  and  her  repre- 
sentation, like  Isis,  in  the  form  of  a  woman 
with  the  horns  of  a  cow,  will  easily  under- 
stand both  Dr.  Schliemann's  confidence 
and  his  signal  success.  In  this  case,  again, 
he  triumphed  over  the  almost  incompre- 
hensible doubts  and  prejudices  of  pro- 
fessedly learned  men  who  ought  to  have 
known  better.  If  the  Greeks,  even  in  their 
most  advanced  state  of  culture,  had  still 
a  Serpent  Temple  in  which  snakes  were 
religiously  kept  and  worshipped,  what 
wonder  that  in  ancient  times  they,  and  the 
Thrakians  who  became  intermixed  with 
them,  should  have  worshipped  a  goddess 
under  that  cow-form,  which  plays  so  large 
a  part  also  in  the  early  Norse  and  German 
creed  ? 

V. 

Next  to  the  finding  of  Troy,  that  of  the 
palace  of  Tiryns  was  Dr.  Schliemann's 
greatest  feat.  When  he  was  going  to  pub- 
lish his  work  on  that  discovery,  he  wrote 
to  say  that  he  firmly  believed  in  the  foun- 
dation of  that  stronghold  by  Phcenikians. 
This  view,  it  need  not  be  said,  gave  rise 
to  astonishment ;  for  it  goes  against  the 
tradition  of  antiquity,  which  is  utterly 
silent  about  Phoenikians  having  come  to 
Argolis. 

The  classic  writers  clearly  state  that 
Lyko-Thrakians,  a  "gigantic  race  from 
Asia  Minor,  had  raised  the  Kyklopean 
walls.  The  very  sea  between  Asia  Minor 
and  Greece  is,  in  Homer,  called  the 
"  Thrakian  Sea."  1 1  was  from  Lydia,  also  a 
Thrakian  country,  that  Agamemnon's  fore- 
bear, Pelops,  had  entered  the  peninsula, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Pelopon- 
nesus. **  Dost  thou  not  know,*'  exclaims 
Teukros^against  Agamemnon  in  Sophokles 
"  Ajas,"  **  that  thy  grandfather  was  old 
Pelops,  a  barbarian,  a  Phrygian  ?  " 

Troy  is  by  the  classic  poets  called 
the  "Phrygian    Castle,"  the  "Phrygian 
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Town.*'  Another  Thrakian  settlement 
was  Mykend,  the  Lion-Gated,  where  Aga- 
memnon, whom  the  ancient  bard  or  bards 
compare  to  a  lion,  held  sway  in  the  heroic 
age.  The  national  style  of  buiiding 
among  the  Phrygians  is  traceable  at  aU 
the  three  places.  A  considerable  similar- 
ity, in  many  cases  even  an  apparent  iden- 
tity, exists,  moreover,  between  the  oldest 
idols  found  at  Troy,  Myken^  and  Tiryns. 
So  far  as  can  still  be  made  out  from  the 
partially  injured  wall-picture  of  the  man 
on  a  bull,  which  was  found  at  Tiryns,  the 
rider  even  wears  the  Phrygian  cap  which 
was  characteristic  of  the  swain  of  fair 
Helen  and  his  kinsmen,  and  which  may 
be  seen  on  many  later  Roman  coins  refer- 
ring to  Troy. 

Having  been  in  communication  with 
Dr.  Schliemann  on  the  origin  of  Tiryns, 
I  found  that  in  this  case  he  would  take  no 
heed  of  the  most  distinct  classic  testi- 
mony, whilst  in  the  case  of  Troy  he  had, 
at  least  in  earlier  years,  believed  too  liter- 
ally in  poetic  descriptions.  However, 
before  the  appearance  of  his  work,  he,  in 
answer  to  my  remarks,  wrote  from  Athens, 
in  February,  1885,  that  he  did  '*  not  deny 
that  the  oldest  settlement  of  Tiryns  be- 
longs to  a  Thrakian  race,"  but  that  he  was 
firmly  convinced  I  would  come  round, 
after' reading  his  book,  to  his  view  as  to 
the  architectural  origin  of  the  palace  and 
all  Kyklopean  walls  of  Greece,  as  well  as 
of  Mykenean  civilization  in  general. 

However,  in  the  very  preface  to  "  Ti- 
ryns," Dr.  Adler,  the  architectural  special- 
ist, traced  these  ancient  creations  on  the 
soil  of  Argolis  to  the  national  style  of  the 
Phrygians  and  to  the  immigration  of  dis- 
tinguished families  of  that  Thrakian  race 
from  Asia  Minor ;  thus  fully  supporting 
the  classic  statements.  Dr.  Dorpfeld,  the 
trusty  fellow-worker  of  Schliemann,  whose 
merits  in  the  domain  of  archaeological 
science  are  paramount,  wrote :  — 

Either  Phcenician  builders  raised  the  castle 
walls  in  north  Africa  as  well  as  in  the  Argive 
plain ;  or  we  see  here  an  architectural  arrange- 
ment which,  invented  in  the  oldest  time  by 
some  nation,  had  gradually  become  typical, 
and  therefore  was  executed  by  several  races  in 
similar  manner.  Strabo,  it  is  true,  states  that 
the  Cyclopes,  the  builders  of  Tirvns,  had 
come  from  Lycia.  The  ancients,  conse- 
quently, knew  nothing  of  Phoenicians  having 
built  1  iryns. 

Still,  until  further  proof,  Dr.  Ddrpfeld 
thought  he  should  give  preference  to  the 
former  of  the  two  possibilities  mentioned. 

Having  myself  laid  stress,  in  German 
and   English  articles,  on    the    Thrakian 


foundation  of  Tiryns,  Schliemann  urged 
me  to  see  Dr.  James  Fergusson,  to  whom 
he  had  dedicated  the  English  edition  of 
his  splendid  book  with  the  ivords :  "  To 
the  Historian  of  Architecture,  eminent 
alike  for  his  knowledge  of  the  art,  and  for 
the  original  genius  which  he  has  applied 
to  the  solution  of  some  of  its  most  inter- 
esting problems."  Now,  in  a  conversation 
of  an  hour's  duration,  Dr.  Fergusson 
pointed  out,  with  the  greatest  care  and 
kindness,  bv  means  of  drawings  and  other 
references  fetched  from  his  large  library, 
all  the  details  necessary  for  judging  the 
question.  His  introductory  words  were : 
'*  I  do  not  like  the  Phoenikian  idea  at  all." 
In  the  course  of  his  explanations  he  said  : 

We  evidently  have  here  before  us  a  struc- 
ture dating  back  to  at  least  1,500  }iears  before 
our  era.  Through  this  great  discovery  of  Dr.* 
Schliemann,  a  clear  and  sharp  division-line  is 
now  discernible  in  the  Peloponnesus,  between 
a  prehistoric  epoch  hitherto  enveloped  in 
darkness  and  the  Greek  epoch  since  the  Doric 
invasion.  Myken8  was,  no  doubt,  built  later 
than  Tiryns,  which,  on  account  of  the  low 
marshes  in  its  neighborhood,  had  probably 
been  found  to  be  somewhat  injurious  to  health. 
The  agreement  of  the  ground-plan  between 
Tiryns  and  Troy  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
It  practically  confirms  the  ancient  tradition  of 
the  raising  of  the  Cyclopean  wall,  by  Lycian 
workmen  from  Asia  Minor.  It  was  a  Thra- 
cian  people,  evidently,  which  built  Tiryns, 
even  as  Troy  was  a  settlement  of  Phrygian 
Thracians. 

As  to  the  downward-tapering  embedded 
pillars  which  Dr.  Alder,  in  his  preface  to 
"Tiryns,"  seemed  to  trace  to  the  stifiE 
hieratic  art-rules  of  Egypt,  Dr.  Fergusson 
declared  that  there  was  only  a  single  in- 
stance of  such  a  style  in  Egypt,  under 
Thotmes  II.,  and  that  the  Peloponnesian 
structures  in  question  were  clearly  trace- 
able to  the  ancient  manner  of  building  in 
wood  which  had  prevailed  ainong  the 
Thrakians  in  well-forested  Asia  Minor. 
At  the  same  time,  he  approved  of  Dr. 
Adler's  opinion  as  to  Phrygia  and  Lykia 
having  been  the  aboriginal  home  of  the 
architectural  style  in  Argolis.  The  vestige 
of  the  round  timber  ceiling,  as  formerly 
used  in  Thrakian  Asia  Minor,  Dr.  Fer- 
gusson pointed  out  in  the  cross-cut  of  the 
capital  of  the  Lions'  Gate  at  Myken6.  In 
the  Peloponnesus,  he  said,  this  ancient 
mode  of  building  in  wood  was  gradually 
changed  into  stone  architecture.  I  omic 
entering  into  further  interesting  details. 
I  will  only  add  that  Dr.  Fergusson  much 
regretted  that  Schliemann,  having  made 
so  important  a  discovery  at  Tiryns,  should 
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oppose  historical    testimony  which    had 
been  confirmed  by  his  excavation. 

In  his  own  previous  writings,  Dr.  Fer- 
gusson  had  always  spoken  of  a  Turano- 
Pelasgian  substratum  in  Greece.  I  was, 
therefore,  additionally  interested  when 
hearing  from  him  that  he  now  was  con- 
vinced of  the  Teutonic  kinship  of  the 
Thrakians  in  Greece  and  elsewhere. 
When  I  mentioned  that  the  immigration 
of  the  Germanic  Asa  race  into  Scandi- 
navia had  evidently  come  from  Thrakian 
quarters  near  the  Black  Sea,  he  exclaimed : 
"  Yes ;  Woden's  expedition  to  the  North  I " 
Before  we  met,  Dr.  Fergusson  had  read  a 
number  of  articles  I  had  written  on  that 
subject.  The  main  contents  of  the  con- 
versation above  referred  to  I  at  once  sent 
to  Dr.  Schliemann.  I  also  gave  at  the 
time  a  report  of  it  in  the  press,  which  I 
communicated  to  him  as  well  as  to  Dr. 
Fergusson,  so  that  no  doubt  could  pos- 
sibly arise  as  to  the  correct  rendering  of 
the  words  of  the  English  or  Scottish 
architect. 

VI. 

When  Dr.  Schliemann  gave  his  price- 
less Trojan  art  treasures  to  Germany,  a 
great  deal  of  disappointment  was,  I  am 
afraid,  felt  in  London.  In  his  autobiog- 
raphy in  that  splendid  work,  "Ilios,"he 
had  said :  — 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  assure 
the  reader  that,  as  I  love  and  worship  science 
for  its  own  sake,  I  shall  never  make  a  traffic 
■of  it.  My  large  collections  of  Trojan  antiqui- 
ties have  a  value  which  cannot  be  calculated, 
but  they  shall  never  be  sold.  If  I  do  not  pre- 
sent them  in  my  lifetime,  they  shall  at  all 
•events  pass,  in  virtue  of  my  last  will,  to  the 
museum  of  the  nation  I  love  and  esteem  mosL 

Now,  that  was,  in  some  degree,  a  Del- 
phic utterance.  I n  this .  country  many  ex- 
pected that  he  would  make  his  gift  to 
England.  However,  on  the  title-page  of 
his  first  book,  and  again  on  that  of  his 
"  Mycenae  "  (1878),  he  had  proudly  de- 
scribed himself  as  a  '*  citizen  of  the  United 
States.''  In  his  political  views,  seldom 
as  he  touched  upon  these  things,  he  held 
principles  in  harmony  with  that  descrip- 
tion. Yet,  Germany,  after  all,  was  the 
land  of  his  birth  ;  and  what  more  natural 
than  that  he  should  first  think  of  his  Fa- 
therland ?  On  the  other  hand,  might  not 
Greece  have  put  in  a  claim  by  saying  that 
the  Trojan  booty  did,  by  right,  belong  to 
the  descendants  of  those  who  overcame 
Ilion? 

To  whom,  then,  was  the  precious  apple 
40  fall  ? 


Dr.  Schliemann  himself,  no  doubt,  hesi- 
tated for  some  time.  I  well  remember 
the  pleasant  evening  when,  at  table,  he 
raised  a  discussion  on  this  subject.  A 
learned  Englishman,  who  honored  Ger- 
man science,  myself,  and  my  wife,  were 
his  guests.  Now,  much  as  I  personally 
should  have  wished  to  have  frequent  ac- 
cess, for  the  sake  of  study,  to  the  Trojan 
treasures  which  then  were  temporarily 
established  in  the  South  Kensington  Mu- 
seum, I  yet  had  always  strongly  believed 
that  Germany  would  be  the  proper  guar- 
dian of  that  prehistoric  hoard  of  art.  This 
I  at  once  declared  in  a  few  words. 

"  You  say  that  ?  "  Schliemann  asked  in 
a  tone  of  eagerness;  "  I  should  have  im- 
agined that  you  who  had  to  leave  Germany 
on  account  of  your  principles,  and  to  go 
into  exile,  would  not  give  this  advice. 
That  idea  had  always  been  present  to  my 
mind  and  made  me  doubtful." 

**  How  ?  "  I  answered ;  "  what  difference 
can  expatriation  make  in  my  views  on 
.such  a  subject?  Is  it  possible  that  you, 
my  dear  friend,  should  ever  have  been 
able  so  to  misunderstand  me  ?  Germany 
is  the  great  workshop  of  learning.  Her 
scholars  are,  as  a  rule,  not  blessed  with 
wealth.  Travelling  to,  and  staying  in,  so 
expensive  a  town  as  London  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  these  Trojan  treasures 
on  the  spot,  is  not  easy  for  them.  That 
is  one  reason  for  presenting  the  results  of 
your  researches  to  Germany.  Then,  the 
Trojans  —  as  I  have  often  explained  — 
were  of  Geto-Thrakian  descent,  closely 
akin  to  the  Germans.  In  a  German  mu- 
seum, therefore,  the  remnants  of  Trojan 
art  have  their  fittest  place.  That  is  the 
second  reason.  Thirdly,  why  should  you, 
a  German,  not  first  remember  our  Father- 
land ?  " 

Schliemann  looked  up  with  some  sur- 
prise, but  evidently  pleased.  I  was  glad 
to  learn  from  him  later  on,  that  he  had 
dedicated  his  collections  "  To  the  German 
People."  These  were  his  own  public 
words.  By  letter  from  Paris  he  requested 
me  to  treat  the  matter  as  a  confidential 
one,  until  the  sanction  by  the  German 
emperor  had  been  given.  From  Athens 
he  afterwards  wrote,  on  February  17th, 
1881  :  — 

I  am  extremely  pleased  to  see  that  my  labors 
and  my  donation  to  the  German  people  meet 
with  so  high  an  appreciation  on  your  part. 
But  truly,  I  feel  quite  under  a  difficulty  by  the 
many  proofs  of  your  friendship  with  which 
you  overwhelm  me.  Nothing  would  fill  my 
wife  and  me  with  greater  joy  than  to  have  you 
and  your  dear  wife  here  with  us  at  Athens  for 
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some  time.  We  have  always  rooms  for  you 
ready,  and  everything  would  be  done  by  us  to 
make  the  stay  to  you  pleasant.  My  donation 
of  the  Trojan  collection  to  the  German  people 
has  been  made  known  on  the  7th  of  this 
month,  by  the  publication  of  the  letters  of  the 
German  Emperor  and  of  Prince  Bismarck  to 
me  in  the  official  Berlin  Gazette,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  received  by  the  public  with 
great  joy.  I  have  read  with  the  greatest  inter- 
est your  essay  on  Germanic  Mjrthology.  I  am 
looking  forward  eagerly  to  your  treatise  on 
"The  Teutonic  Kinship  of  the  Trojans." 
You  have,  no  doubt,  seen  that,  in  **  Ilios,"  I 
continually  point  to  the  analogues  of  the  Tro- 
jan things,  which  were  found  in  Hungary ;  and 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  Hungary  was  inhab- 
ited by  a  Thrakian  people  in  a  far-off  pre- 
historic epoch. 

This  extension  of  the  Thrakian  race 
into  what  is  now  Hungary  I  had  repeat- 
edly dwelt  upon  in  various  writings  con- 
cerning the  discoveries  at  Troy.  In 
mentioning  a  proposed  translation  of  his 
**Ilios,"  by  Dr.  Joseph  Hampel,  the  di- 
rector of  the  museum  at  Buda-Pest,  Dr. 
Schliemann,  in  a  letter  of  December  16, 
1880,  also  wrote  to  me  of  "  the  numberless 
analogues  of  my  Trojan  finds,  which  ap- 
pear to  prove  beyond  doubt  that  Hungary 
was  once  inhabited  by  a  Thrakian  people 
of  close  kinship  with  the  Trojans  of  the 
Burnt  City." 

It  was  at  Schliemann's  urgent  request 
that,  in  1884,  I  contributed  a  short  essay 
to  his  *»Troja''  on  "The  Germanic  Kin- 
ship of  Trojans  and  Thrakians."  Very 
frequently  this  subject,  together  with  other 
Teutonic  race-auestions  which  were  new  to 
him  when  we  nrst  met,  was  brought  up  in 
conversation.  Considering  all  this,  I  trust 
I  shall  be  forgiven  by  Englishmen,  though 
they  also  can  claim  Thrakian  affinity,  for 
saying  that  I  was  right  glad  when  the 
results  of  the  wonderful  researches  of  a 
German  on  the  hill  of  Hissarlik  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  people  which  is 
of  nearest  blood-relationship  with  the 
doughty  champions  of  unhappy  Troy. 

Often  did  he,  in  later  years,  during  his 
presence  in  London,  renew  in  the  warmest 
manner  the  invitation  to  us  to  come  to  his 
home  at  Athens,  the  well-known  splendid 
Ilion  House,  "  Iliou  Melathron,"  so  called 
from  the  smoke-blackened  cross-beam  or 
rafter  of  ancient  Greek  dwellings,  which 
afterwards  meant  a  roof  or  a  house  gener- 
ally. But  the  journey  was  on  our  part 
never  undertaken.  I  had  to  be  content 
with  the  imprisoned  Gods  of  Greece  in  the 
British  Museum.  As  I  am  looking  over 
the  mass  of  correspondence  before  me 
from  Athens,  from  Paris,  from  Germany, 
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and  from  Egypt,  in  which  the  great  name 
of  Virchow  also  occurs,  the  pen  refuses  to 
describe  the  feeling  of  sadness  arising 
from  the  unexpected  loss  of  Schliemann. 

Honors  have  been  showered  upon  him 
at  home  and  abroad.  He  was  made  an 
honorary  D.C.L.Oxon.,  and  honorary  fel- 
low of  Queen's  College,  Oxford  ;  a  F.S.A. : 
an  honorary  member  and  gold  medallist 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects. But  why  enumerate  titles  in  pres- 
ence of  achievements  of  world-wide  fame  ? 
Berlin  conferred  the  freedom  of  the  city 
upon  him,  an  honor  granted  but  to  a 
very  few,  such  as  Field-Marshal  Moltke. 
Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  now 
and  then  arise  as  to  some  details  of 
learned  interpretation,  his  is  a  name  that 
will  live  forever,  as  long  as  men  still  in- 
terest themselves  in  the  history  of  their 
race  and  in  the  imperishable  poetry 
founded  thereon. 


From  The  £ngHsh  Illascrated  Magaitne. 
THE  EDUCATION  OF  GENIUS. 

BY  JAMES  SULLY. 

Biographers  of  great  men  have  been 
accustomed  to  dwell  on  the  early  surround- 
ings  of  their  heroes,  with  a  view  to  dis- 
cover what  special  forces  acted  most 
powerfully  on  their  unfolding  genius. 
Such  an  inquiry  is  of  peculiar  interest,  for 
we  all  like  to  watch  a  colossal  mind  in 
process  of  making,  and  to  know  what  per- 
sons in  its  human  entourage  have  left  their 
impress  on  it  and  helped  to  give  it  its 
final  shape.  The  subject  has,  too,  its  sci- 
entific significance ;  for  if  we  can  find  out 
how  much  or  how  little  the  well-recognized 
apparatus  of  education  has  commonly 
effected  in  the  case  of  the  preternaturally 
gifted  boy  or  girl  we  may  be  able  to  gain 
clearer  ideas  respecting  both  the  nature 
of  genius  and  the  scope  of  education. 

In  following  out  this  line  of  inquiry  it 
may  be  well  to  limit  ourselves  to  men  and 
women  of  letters.  With  the  making  of 
these  the  recognized  systems  of  instruc- 
tion appear  to  be  specially  concerned,  see- 
ing that  scholarship  or  book-lore  forms  so 
important  an  ingredient  in  the  penman*s 
craft,  even  in  its  lighter  branches.  In  the 
case  of  the  musician  or  the  painter,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  such  obvious  rela- 
tion between  professional  competence  and 
the  common  learning  of  the  schools ;  and 
the  same  holds  go(xi  in  the  case  of  the 
man  of  active  enterprise,  as  the  politician 
and  the  soldier. 
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Id  tracing  the  action  on  the  gifted  child 
of  his  human  instructors  our  eye  is  ar- 
rested at  the  outset  by  the  parent.  How 
much,  one  naturally  asks,  has  the  mother, 
the  father,  or  other  natural  guardian  of  the 
future  hero  contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  his  extraordinary  powers?  It 
must  be  confessed  that  the  sources  of  our 
knowledge  are  here  very  scanty.  We 
have  to  depend  almost  exclusively  on  the 
great  man's  late  recollection  of  his  parents. 
And  it  is  evident  that  with  respect  to  the 
influence  of  the  mother  more  particularly, 
which  is  greatest  in  the  first  years,  even 
the  most  tenacious  memory  is  likely  to 
keep  but  a  faulty  record.  Let  us,  however, 
turn  to  such  facts  as  we  can  gather. 

That  a  great  man's  mother  has  in  many 
cases  had  something  to  do  with  directing 
and  forming  his  intelligence  and  character 
is  known  to  all  readers.  The  name  of 
Goethe  will  at  once  occur  to  the  student 
of  literature.  Biographers  are  agreed  that 
this  favorite  of  the  gods  was  indulged  at 
the  outset  with  the  very  perfection  of  a 
poet's  mother.  Her  bright  companion- 
ship and  her  cultivated  taste  for  fiction 
must  have  had  a  powerful  efiEect  in  direct- 
ing the  first  movements  of  the  boy's  imag- 
ination. Scott  received  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar benefit  from  a  mother  whose  richly 
stored  and  active  memory  familiarized  the 
frail  child  with  the  picturesque  traditions 
of  his  country.  Lamartine,  Kotzebue,  and 
others,  dwell  lovingly  on  the  first  years 
spent  at  the  feet  of  a  revered  mother. 
Others  who  are  known  to  have  had  a 
mother  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence 
and  refinement  are  Bacon,  Schiller,  Heine, 
De  Quincey,  Macaulay,  Lytton,  Grote,  and 
Victor  Hugo. 

At  the  same  time,  while  no  doubt  moth- 
ers of  gifted  children  have  frequently  ex- 
erted a  powerful  influence  on  their  feel- 
ings and  character  but  few  have  done 
much  to  mould  their  intellects.  How 
often  does  one  meet  in  biographical  works 
with  the  observation  that  the  mother  of 
the  hero  was  in  no  way  remarkable.  In- 
deed it  would  seem,  according  to  the  care- 
ful researches  of  Mr.  Francis  Galton,  that 
we  are  apt  to  over-estimate  the  influence 
of  the  mother  on  the  man  of  genius.  It 
must  be  remembered,  too,  that  a  woman 
may  be  clever  and  yet  through  peculiar- 
ities of  temperament  or  taste  disqualified 
from  exerting  a  beneficial  influence  on  the 
growth  of  a  great  intellect.  This  state  of 
things  seems  to  be  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  Sheridan  and  Schopenhauer.  Still  more 
frequently  has  this  incompatibility  shown 
itself  between  an  intellectual  mother  and 


a  gifted  daughter.  The  two  best  known 
instances  of  this  meet  us  in  the  biogra- 
phies of  Madame  de  Sta^l  and  Miss  Mar- 
tineau,  each  of  whom  had  a  strong-minded 
but  unsympathetic  mother.  Altogether 
the  outcome  of  our  inquiry  into  the  intel- 
lectual obligation  of  ^reat  men  to  their 
mothers  is  disappointing.  Nor,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  is  the  mother  proved  to 
have  set  a  deep  educational  mark  on  that 
side  of  the  great  man's  nature  which  we 
might  have  expected  even  an  unintel- 
lectual  mother  to  influence,  viz.,  the  feel- 
ings and  character. 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  part  taken  by  the 
father  in  furthering  the  development  of 
genius  we  appear  to  reach  more  satisfac- 
tory results.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
father  of  the  gifted  child  seems  to  have 
been  stronger  both  in  intellect  and  in 
character  than  the  mother,  and  in  not  a 
few  instances  he  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  superintending  if  not  actually  assisting 
in  his  studies. 

Here,  again,  the  case  of  Goethe  occurs 
to  one.  His  father  was  not  only  a  cul- 
tivated man  who  set  much  store  by  learn- 
ing, but,  like  some  others  of  his  time,  had 
a  decided  relish  for  amateur  pedagogy,  a 
fact  plainly  attested  by  his  success,  in 
keeping  his  wife  to  a  diligent  practice  of 
writing,  piano-playing,  and  singing  for 
some  vears'  after  their  marriage.  Of  the 
careful  way  in  which  he  arranged  and 
carried  out  by  the  help  of  special  masters 
the  early  instruction  of  his  talented  boy 
every  reader  of  the  poet's  autobiography 
is  well  aware.  In  other  cases  the  gifted 
child  was  made  the  subject  of  an  educa- 
tional experiment  by  his  sire.  How  J.  S. 
Mill's  father  set  to  work  in  a  manner  all 
his  own  to  educate  the  precocious  student 
is  known  to  everybody  as  also  what  the 
pupil  himself,  as  well  as  others,  thought 
of  the  whole  result  of  the  experiment.  A 
very  different  kind  of  plan  was  pursued  by 
the  father  of  another  juvenile  philosopher. 
Schopenhauer's  father  followed  the  very 
reverse  method  of  that  pursued  by  the 
sire  of  Richard  Feverel  in  Mr.  George 
Meredith's  instructive  story.  He  took 
his  son  about  to  see  the  world  before  be 
attacked  books,  an  innovation  in  the 
method  of  instruction  for  which  the  pupil 
was  afterwards  grateful.  A  case  of  more 
orthodox  paternal  tuition  is  to  be  met 
with  in  Mill's  patron,  Jeremy  Bentham, 
who  learnt  Latin  grammar  and  the  Greek 
alphabet  sitting  on  his  father's  knee. 
Coleridge  and  Thirl  wall  each  received  his 
earliest  instruction  from  a  well-educated 
father,  a  clergyman.    The  two  German 
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poets,  Wieland  and  Lessing,  had  a  similar 
advantage.  Both  Herder  and  Jean  Paul 
Richter  were  taught  the  rudiments  of 
learning  by  fathers  who  were  schoolmas- 
ters. In  some  cases  of  paternal  tuition 
the  father  was  himself  a  man  of  some  dis- 
tinction. This  applies,  for  example,  to 
Niebuhr  the  historian,  to  Tasso,  and  to 
the  second  Pitt. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  interesting 
cases  of  paternal  education  are  to  be 
found  in  the  biography  of  eminent  women. 
Quite  a  number  of  these  have  received 
the  chief  part  of  their  instruction  from 
their  father.  Among  English  writers  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Barbauld  furnishes  an  excel- 
lent example.  A  very  precocious  child 
she  was  early  taken  in  hand  by  her  father, 
a  dissenting  clergyman  and  a  tutor  at  an 
academy,  and  rapidly  acquired  with  his 
help  not  only  modern  languages  but  Latin 
and  Greek.  Miss  Edgeworth  was  educated 
from  a  very  early  age  by  her  father,  an 
intellectual  man,  who,  later  on,  after  her 
return  from  a  fashionable  boarding-school, 
supervised  and  co-operated  in  her  early 
literary  efforts.  Miss  Austen  was  edu- 
cated at  home  under  the  superintendence 
of  her  father,  a  clergyman  who  kept  pupils. 
Mrs.  Browning  also  acquired  her  learning 
at  home  and  under  the  watchful  care  of 
her  father,  who  happily  combined  with  the 
leisure  of  a  country  gentleman  a  lively 
interest  in  his  delicate  and  gifted  child*s 
intellectual  aspirations,  and,  like  Mr.  Edge- 
worth,  encouraged  and  advised  as  to  the 
publication  of  the  first  girlish  productions. 
The  father  of  the  Bronte  girls  not  only 
conducted  their  early  instruction  but  di- 
rected their  whole  bringing  up,  and  he 
appears  to  have  had  deeply  rooted  ped- 
agogic opinions  of  his  own.  Mrs.  Gaskeil, 
the  biographer  of  Charlotte,  was  herself 
educated  by  her  father,  a  gentleman  of 
much  more  culture  and  insight  into  his 
child*s  nature  than  that  singular  parent, 
the  Rev.  Patrick  Bronte. 

Among  French  female  writers  the  influ- 
ence of  the  father  on  education  is  less 
marked.  Madame  de  Stall's  father,  the 
eminent  financial  minister,  is  known  to 
have  exerted  a  happy  influence  over  his 
child,  and  to  have  tempered  by  his  warm 
tenderness  the  rigor  of  the  mother's  dis- 
cipline. Madame  de  Sdvign^,  early  left 
an  orphan,  was  carefully  guided  in  her 
studies  by  her  uncle,  with  whom  she  lived, 
and  who  may  be  said  to  have  stood  iu  loco 
parentis.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  in- 
stances of  the  failure  of  paternal  peda- 
gogics, as  in  the  biography  of  Madame 
Roland. 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that   the  father 
figures  honorably  among  the  educators  of 
the  great.    It  must  not  be  supposed  how- 
ever that  in  all  or  even  the  majority  of  the 
cases  quoted,  the  pedagogic  function  en- 
tailed any  very  onerous  duties  in  the  way 
of  systematic  teaching.     In   the  case  o£ 
most  of  the  gifted  women  just  referred  to, 
it  is  expressly  told  us  that  the  child's 
assiduity  in  learning  was  the  outcome  of 
her  own  eager  thirst  for  information,  and 
that  the  paternal  or  other  male  tutorship 
was  limited  to  a  very  gentle  guidance  of 
self-prompted  efiEort.    We  must  remember 
further  that  while  a  respectable  number  of 
fathers  of  distinguished  men  and  womea 
have  thus  taken  a  lively  interest  in  their 
intellectual    development,    others     have 
failed  altogether  to  appreciate  and  further 
their  children's  aspirations.   A  well-known 
instance  is  Shelley's  father,  of  whom  it 
has  been  said  **  that  he  was  everything  a 
poet's  father  ought  not  to  have  been." 

We  may  now  pass  to  the  professional 
representative  of  the  business  of  teaching, 
viz.,  the  schoolmaster.  A  large  proportion 
of  distinguished  men  of  letters  have  come 
more  or  less  under  his  control,  and  it  be- 
comes an  interesting  question  how  much  be 
has  contributed  by  his  well-known  system 
to  their  efficiency  and  success.  Happily 
the  facts  are  much  more  accessible  here. 
The  school-experience  falls  late  enough  in 
the  lifetime  to  be  distinctly  recalled  by 
the  subject  of  it  in  after  years ;  and  in  the 
accounts  of  themselves  given  us  by  dis- 
tinguished men  we  meet  with  quite  a 
wealth  of  school  reminiscence.  In  many 
cases  too  we  are  able  to  test  the  fidelity 
of  the  great  man's  memory  by  the  testi- 
mony of  others. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  number  of 
eminent  men  have  distinguished  them- 
selves when  at  school  by  their  capacity 
for  learning,  and  their  general  intelligence. 
As  might  be  expected,  this  pre-eminence 
shows  itself  most  markedly  among  those 
who  afterwards  won  a  reputation  in  the 
graver  occupations  of  scholarship,  science, 
etc.  Among  eminent  scholars  the  name  of 
Erasmus  affords  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
examples  of  boyish  erudition,  easily  ac- 
quired. The  youthful  prodigy  Thirlwall 
must  have  excited  the  awe  of  his  school- 
fellows by  the  ponderous  epistles  he  used 
to  indite  to  them  in  Latin  and  French.  A 
number  of  scientific  men  were  decided 
school  successes.  Galileo,  Kepler,  Cavier, 
and  others  were  distinguished  for  their 
eagerness,  and  their  rapidity  in  learning. 
Among  philosophers,  Hobbes  and  Kant 
may  be  instanced  as  good  learners.    It  is 
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however  amon^  lawyers  that  we  come 
across  the  most  brilliant  school-reputa- 
tions. Grotius  was  so  forward  with  his 
studies,  that  he  was  ripe  for  the  university 
by  twelve.  Yet  even  this  feat  of  early 
scholarship  is  perhaps  more  than  matched 
by  Bentham,  who  went  up  to  Oxford  at 
the  age  of  thirteen,  after  winning  a  repu- 
tation at  Westminster  for  Latin  and  Greek 
verse.  Another  precocity.  Brougham,  left 
school  at  the  same  early  age  at  the  head 
of  the  fifth  form. 

Among  men  of  letters  in  the  narrower 
sense,  we  meet,  too,  with  instances  of  first- 
rate  success  at  school.  Dante  was  a  hard 
student,  and  under  his  teacher,  Brunetto 
Latini,  of  whom  he  speaks  with  gratitude, 
he  mastered  the  secret  of  classical  lore. 
Milton,  too,  was,  as  everybody  knows,  a 
diligent  and  successful  classical  scholar. 
He  was  fortunate,  like  Dante,  in  having 
good  teachers,  and  in  his  Fourth  Elegy, 
addressed  to  his  tutor  Young,  he  ex- 
presses his  gratitude  to  him  for  having 
infused  into  his  mind  a  love  of  learning. 
Voltaire  and  Le  Sage,  both  taught  by  the 
Jesuits,  are  said  to  have  been  good  learn- 
ers. Johnson  learnt  **by  intuition"  and 
easily  rose  to  the  top  of  his  class.  He 
owns  his  obligations  to  the  pedagogic  au- 
thorities for  having  "whipped"  a  suffi- 
ciency of  Latin  into  him.  Lessing  was 
an  excellent  learner,  and  soon  outgrew  his 
school.  The  rector's  report  of  him  says: 
"  He  is  a  horse  that  needs  double  ra- 
tions." Maucaulay  was  a  diligent  scholar, 
and  read  far  beyond  the  requirements  of 
his  school.  Leopardi,  taught  by  a  private 
tutor,  showed  himself  a  veritable  prodigy 
in  learning.  Alfred  de  Musset  attained 
the  rare  distinction  among  poets  of  being 
at  the  head  of  his  school.  £.  A.  Poe, 
again,  was  both  at  school  and  college  at 
the  head  of  his  class.  In  addition  to  such 
instances  of  first-rate  success  at  school, 
there  are  numerous  cases  of  respectable 
scholastic  attainments,  such  as  Smollett, 
Lamb,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  evei^  the  refrac- 
tory Heine. 

It  is  to  be  added  that  more  than  one 
eminent  man  have  acknowledged  their  in- 
debtedness to  the  schoolmaster.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  names  of  Dante  and  Milton 
already  cited,  one  may  instance  Burke, 
who,  speaking  of  the  Quaker  school  where 
he  was  instructed,  says  :  "  If  1  am  anything 
it  is  the  education  1  had  there  has  made 
me  so."  More  than  one  distinguished 
pupil  of  Dr.  Arnold  at  Rugby,  including 
the  poet  Clough,  have  expressed  a  warm 
appreciation  of  bis  excellent  training. 

While  we  thus  find  among  those  des- 
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tined  to  fame  a  certain  number  of  school 
successes,  there  confronts  us  an  appalling 
array  of  instances  of  unmistakable  failure 
•»  failure,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  school- 
master's and  the  respectable  parent's  point 
of  view. 

To  begin  with,  we  hear  that  some  of 
the  ablest  writers  were  bad  learners  in 
this  sense  that  they  would  not  apply  their 
minds  to  their  school-tasks,  but  were  des- 
ultory and  idle,  given  to  reverie  and  to 
odd  caprices  in  the  matter  of  reading, 
sometimes  with  the  natural  result  of  get- 
ting credit  for  being  dunces.  Newton  and 
Scott  were  both  dilatory  scholars,  though 
on  occasions  they  would  make  a  spurt  and 
prove  what  they  could  do.  Goldsmith 
earned  for  himself  among  his  schoolfel- 
lows the  reputation  of  a  "stupid,  heavy 
blockhead."  Coleridge,  too,  when  at 
Christ's  Hospital,  was  much  given  to  des- 
ultory reading.  Balzac  is  a  clear  instance 
of  a  school  failure.  Instead  of  setting 
himself  like  a  proper  boy  to  master  the 
prescribed  subjects  he  buried  himself 
in  mystic  literature  and  indulged  in  day 
dreaming.  He  went  out  of  his  way  too  to 
write  a  treatise  on  the  human  will,  an 
irregularity  which  one  of  his  masters  nat- 
urally enough  punished  by  committing  the 
M  S.  to  the  flames.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
typical  instance  of  the  stupidity  of  genius 
is  Rousseau..  He  was  a  thorough  dunce 
and  knew  it,  though  he  tries  to  account 
for  it  by  a  hypersensitive  nature. 

In  addition  to  these  laggards  in  learn- 
ing a  number  of  gifted  men  have  been 
branded  as  school-rebels.  A  well-known 
instance  is  Pope,  who  when  at  school 
showed  his  taste  for  vituperation  by  lam- 
pooning his  master.  Voltaire,  too,  dis- 
played a  precocious  rebelliousness  against 
the  powers  that  be.  Addison  is  said  to 
have  run  away  from  school  after  commit- 
ting some  breach  of  discipline.  He  was 
also  the  leader  of  a  ** barring  out"  at  the 
grammar  school,  to  which  he  afterwards 
went.  Southey  as  is  well  known  was  ex- 
pelled from  scnool  for  penning  a  spirited 
article  on  flogging  in  a  school  publication. 
Byron  was  another  rebel  against  the  scho- 
lastic powers.  He  hated  Harrow,  found 
the  drudgeries  of  accurate  scholarship 
intolerable,  and  was  **  famous  for  rowing." 
The  defiance  by  young  genius  of  scholastic 
powers  is  well  illustrated  by  the  incident 
that  Sterne  relates  out  of  his  school  life. 
The.  master,  he  tells  us,  '*had  had  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  schoolroom  new  white- washed, 
and  the  ladder  remained  there.  I,  one 
unlucky  day,  mounted  it,  and  wrote  with 
a  brush  in  large  capital  letters,  *LAU. 
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STERNE/  "  an  act  for  which  the  usher 
naturally  flogged  him,  though  the  master 
(according  to  Sterne)  administered  balm 
to  his  wounds  in  the  shape  of  a  flattering 
prophecy. 

In  addition  to  the  dunces  and  the  reb- 
els, we  have  as  a  third  class  of  school 
failures,  the  unhappv  victims.  A  boy  who 
is  delicate,  reserved,  and  awkward  in  his 
manners,  is  apt  to  have  a  rough  time  of  it 
at  school,  and  a  number  of  highly  gifted 
boys  have  unfortunately  answered  to  this 
description.  Cowper^s  miserable  experi- 
ences at  his  first  school  in  Hertfordshire 
are  well  known,  as  also  his  bitter  invective 
against  school  education  in  his  poem, 
'*  Tirocinium/'  Goldsmith,  too,  was  4 
small,  awkwardly  shaped  boy,  and  had  the 
unenviable  distinction  of  being  the  buttiof 
the  school.  De  Quincey,  who  had  shown 
himself  a  brilliant  pupil  at  Bath,  went 
through  such  a  doleful  time  of  it  at  Man- 
chester Grammar  School  that,  after  three 
years,  be  ran  o£E.  Quite  recently,  Mr. 
Anthony  Trollope  has  given  us  his  miser- 
able recollections  of  Rugby.  Nor  have 
these  unhappy  school  experiences  been 
confined  to  eminent  Englishmen.  Schiller 
found  the  mechanical  drudgery  of  the 
Duke  of  Wurtemberg*s  School  irritating 
and  galling,  and  says  that  the  six  years  he 
passed  there  were  the  most  harassing  and 
comfortless  of  his  whole  life.  Lamartine 
was  so  unhappy  at  school  that  he  had  to 
be  removed  and  entrusted  to  a.  private 
tutor. 

Finally,  in  this  record  of  ill-schooled 
genius  we  have  a  number  of  testimonies 
in  the  writings  of  eminent  men  to  the  low 
opinion  they  entertained  of  the  scholastic 
institution.  Besides  the  poem  of  Cowper, 
there  are  the  amusing  satires  of  Heine  in 
the  "  Reisebilder.*'  It  is  possible  that  we 
have  a  reminiscence  of  his  own  experi- 
ences in  the  following :  "  In  the  dark  clois- 
ters of  the  Franciscan  convent,  which  were 
close  to  our  schoolroom,  there  used  to 
hang  a  big  crucifix  of  grey  wood,  a  grim 
carving  which  even  now  at  times  haunts 
my  dreams,  and  stares  at  me  mournfully 
with  bleeding  eves.  Before  this  image  I 
often  stood  and  prayed.  '  O  thou  poor 
Deity,  once  tortured  like  myself,  if  it  be 
possible,  grant  that  I  may  remember  the 
verba  irre^ularia,^ "  Sh elley  is  supposed 
to  be  referring  to  his  experiences  at  Eton 
in  the  lines:  — 

Most  wretched  men 
Are  cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong ; 
They  learn  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in 
song. 

Thackeray,  in  his  earlier  writings,  has 
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shown  his  feeling  of  piety  towards  the 
Charterhouse  School,  where  he  was  edu- 
cated, by  calling  it  Slaughterhouse. 

Altogether,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
boys  who  afterwards  proved  themselves 
to  have  been  the  most  highly  gifted, shooe 
with  much  lustre  at  school,  or  found  them- 
selves in  happy  harmony  with  their  school 
environment. 

The  record  of  the  doings  of  genius  at 
college  is  not  greatly  different.  No  doubt 
a  number  of  the  ablest  men  have  won 
university  distinctions.  In  a  few  cases, 
indeed,  a  thoroughly  original  man  has  car- 
ried everything  before  him.  Thus,  among 
the  senior  wranglers  we  find  the  name 
of  Paley,  the  eminent  theologian.  The 
mathematician.  Sir  W.  Rowan  Hamilton, 
is  said  to  have  "  completely  mastered  '* 
the  mathematics  of  his  college  at  the  age 
of  fifteen.  The  metaphysician.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton,  won  high  distinctions  both 
at  Glasgow  and  Oxford.  Among  famous 
names  that  distinguished  themselves  by 
winning  honors  in  classics  (including  En- 
glish verse)  may  be  mentioned  Cowley, 
Coleridge,  and  Macaulay. 

At  the  same  time  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  men  of 
genius  who  have  visited  our  universities 
have  presaged  their  after  fame  by  high 
academic  distinction.  Thus  it  has  been 
computed  that,  though  Cambridge  has 
been  rich  in  poets,  only  four  appear  in  her 
honors  lists.*  Not  only  so,  we  know  that 
some  of  the  ablest  men  have  proved  signal 
failures  at  college.  Goldsmith  was  quite 
as  famous  at  college  as  at  school  for  incor- 
rigible stupidity,  and  only  just  managed  to 
scrape  through  his  degree,  the  lowest 
down  in  the  list.  Swift  disputes  with 
Goldsmith  the  distinction  of  greatest 
dunce,  seeing  that  he  could  not  even  ob- 
tain his  degree,  breaking  down  in  the 
definition  of  a  syllogism.  A  third  distin- 
guished member  of  the  same  college, 
Edmund  Burke,  was  a  very  irregular  stu- 
dent. He  had  spurts  of  study,  or,  as  he 
calls  them,  '*  sallies  of  passion,"  but,  un* 
fortunately,  the  direction  of  these  craxes 
did  not  coincide  with  that  of  the  pre- 
scribed curriculum,  so  that  he  would  be 
diving  deep  into  natural  philosophy  when 
he  ought  to  have  been  giving  his  mind  to 
logic.  Among  other  desultory  learners  at 
college,  we  may  include  Gibbon.  The 
fourteen  months  he  spent  at  Oxford,  he 
writes,  "  proved  the  most  idle  and  unprofit- 
able of  my  whole  life."    Southey^s  is  a 

*  On  this  point  some  intesesting  pftiticolan  are 
given  in  an  article  on  "Senior  Wranglers,"  in  the 
CornhiU  Magazine,  vol.  45,  p.  22%. 
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very  similar  case.  He  was  so  dead  to  the 
advantages  of  college  lectures  that  his 
tutor  advised  him  to  discontinue  attend- 
ance on  his  course. 

In  many  cases  we  have,  too,  clear  signs 
of  a  disposition  to  rebel  against  the  dis- 
cipline and  routine  of  college  life.  Milton 
was  a  most  indocile  undergraduate,  and, 
according  to  rumor,  kicked  so  vigorously 
against  either  the  discipline  or  the  exer- 
cises of  his  college,  that  he  brought  on 
himself  a  flogging.  Dryden  must  h*ave 
been  a  bit  of  a  rebel  at  Cambridge,  for  we 
read  of  his  being  discommoned  and  gated 
for  a  fortnight  for  disobedience  and  con- 
tumacy, and  he  afterwards  wrote  of  his 
alma  mater  in  the  lines :  — 

Oxford  to  hhn  a  dearer  name  shall  be 
Than  his  own  mother  university. 

Wordsworth,  like  Milton,  was  intracta- 
ble and  headstrong  at  college.  Shelley, 
as  everybody  knows,  was  an  unruly  sul> 
ject  at  Oxford.  He  objected  fiercely  to 
the  prescribed  studies,  scouted  Aristotle, 
and  ended  by  getting  himself  expelled  for 
holding  atheistic  opinions.  Others  who 
keenly  disliked  the  fixed  routine  of  tutors 
and  college  exercises  were  Johnson,  whose 
love  for  Oxford  was  qualified  by  a  fervid 
hatred  of  her  tutors,  and  Gray,  who  com- 
plained bitterly  of  having  to  endure  lec- 
tures daily  and  hourly,  and  having  to 
waste  his  time  over  matiiematics.  Among 
foreign  writers  Heine  is  certainly  the  uni- 
versity black  sheep.  He  was  unabashed 
in  his  contempt  for  professors.  At  Bonn, 
where  he  went  ostensibly  to  study  law,  he 
disdained  hearing  any  lectures  but  those 
on  history  and  literature  by  A.  W.  von 
Schlegel;  and  at  G5ttingen  and  Berlin  he 
showed  a  like  royal  determination  to  have 
his  own  way.  At  the  former  seat  of  learn- 
ing he  was  rusticated  for  challenging  an- 
other student  to  a  duel,  a  fact  which  may 
perhaps  help  us  to  understand  the  satire 
hurled  against  the  pedantic  little  place  in 
the  **  Harzsreise.'*  At  Berlin  he  succeeded 
at  last  in  fighting  a  duel,  an  occurrence 
which  happily  cut  short  not  his  life  but 
only  his  university  career. 

We  find  further  that  more  than  one  dis- 
tinguished man  have  expressed  in  later 
life  their  low  estimate  of  university  train- 
ing. In  addition  to  the  names  of  Milton, 
Dryden,  and  the  others  already  mentioned, 
there  are  those  of  three  of  our  profound- 
est  philosophers.  Bacon,  Hobbes,  and 
Locke,  each  of  whom  inveighed  against 
the  scholastic  trifling  with  which  the  years 
passed  at  the  university  are  mostly  con- 
sumed. 
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The  university  tale  then  seems  to  be 
but  a  prolongation  of  the  school  story. 
The  men  whose  names  should  have  shed 
most  lustre  on  their  university  appear  to 
have  profited  but  little  by  its  characteris- 
tic educational  system,  and  in  not  a  few 
cases  they  have  declared  themselves  its 
decided  antagonists. 

While  we  thus  learn  that  the  net  result 
of  our  accepted  pedagogic  system  when 
applied  to  the  biggest  brains  is  decidedly 
small,  we  have  further  to  note  that  many 
a  distinguished  man  has  done  fairly  well 
without  the  aid  of  this  system.  This  ap- 
plies not  only  to  the  later  and  more  luxu- 
rious education  of  the  university,  but  even 
to  what  we  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking 
the  necessary  schooling  of  early  years. 
In  many  cases  this  elementary  tuition  was 
from  poverty  or  other  causes  so  irregular 
and  scanty  that  the  process  of  learning 
became  in  an  exceptional  sense  self-tui- 
tion. This  applies  to  Franklin,  Living- 
stone, Pope,  Burns,  Dickens,  and  many 
another. 

The  conclusion  that  seems  to  be  forced 
on  us  by  the  study  of  the  lives  of  men  of 
letters  is  that  they  owe  a  remarkably  small 
portion  of  their  learning  to  the  established 
machinery  of  instruction.  A  good  num- 
ber have  only  very  imperfectly  come  under 
the  influence  of  the  educational  system, 
while  a  large  fraction  of  those  who  have 
been  more  fully  subjected  to  it  have  been 
too  little  in  harmony  with  its  spirit  and 
methods  to  derive  from  it  any  large  and 
substantial  profit. 

A  part  of  this  failure  to  benefit  from  the 
prescribed  appliances  of  tuition  must  no 
doubt  be  set  down  to  their  own  imperfec- 
tions. For  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
lad  gifted  with  exceptional  mental  powers 
is  much  more  likely  to  feel  any  such  de- 
fect than  a  boy  of  mediocre  parts.  The 
scholastic  trifling  that  excited  the  indigna- 
tion of  Bacon  and  of  Milton  was  probably 
considered  by  the  bulk  of  their  contempo- 
raries as  a  highly  edifying  pursuit^  and 
*'the  trade  in  classic  niceties*'  that  of- 
fended the  soul  of  Cowley,  very  likely 
seemed  a  quite  proper  occupation  to  the 
average  undergraduate  of  his  time. 

There  is  no  doubt,  too,  that  the  estab- 
lished system  has  up  to  quite  recent  years 
at  least,  been  far  too  inelastic  in  forcing 
the  same  subjects  of  study  on  all  alike 
without  reference  to  individual  tastes  and 
aptitudes.  Gray,  whose  residence  at  Cam- 
bridge coincided  with  a  low  state  of  schol- 
arship, complained  with  some  reason  of 
the  time  he  had  to  "  waste  "  over  mathe- 
matics. 
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But  there  is,  one  suspects,  deeper  rea- 
son for  the  ill  adaptation  of  the  original 
youth  to  the  accepted  systems  of  tuition. 
The  schoolmaster  armed  with  the  last 
argument  of  the  pedagogue  implies,  as  his 
proper  correlative,  the  laggard  learner  with 
a  rooted  prejudice  in  favor  of  play.  And 
the  whole  elaborate  machinery  of  the 
school,  and  even  of  the  college,  too,  has 
sprung  mainly  out  of  this  dire  necessity  of 
driving  stubborn  youth  to  the  waters  of 
learning.  Now  boys  and  girls  possessed 
of  real  genius  are,  as  we  have  seen,  com- 
monly characterized  by  a  furious  appetite 
for  knowledge  of  various  kinds.  **  Om- 
ni vor6us  reader"  is  a  recurring  descrip- 
tion of  such  exceptionally  endowed  youths. 
Hence  they  feel  from  the  outset  that  the 
pedagogic  system  is  not  for  them. 

But  this  is  not  all  or  the  worst.  The 
prescribed  system,  however  elastic,  must, 
it  is  obvious,  enforce  the  methodical  study 
of  some  particular  branches  of  learning. 
It  is  indispensable  that  the  average  boy 
should  be  kept  pegging  away  at  certain 
subjects,  and  the  average  boy  offers  no 
serious  objection  just  because  he  feels  no 
particular  desire  to  rove  into  other  fields 
of  study.  But  the  eager  mind  of  a  Gib- 
bon or  of  a  Cowley,  reaching  out  with  its 
omnivorous  cravings,  feels  itself  **  cabined, 
cribbed,  confined  by  these  restrictions. 
It  is  the  habit  of  genius  to  pasture  over  a 
wide  area  of  ideas,  scenting  out  just  what 
pleases  its  palate  best,  and  what  as  a  rule 
proves  most  nourishing  to  its  own  special 
capacity,  and  anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
tether  is  galling  to  it.  When  to  these  in- 
tellectual peculiarities  of  genius  we  add 
the  common  moral  accompaniments,  a 
highly  sensitive  temperament,  a  pride  apt 
to  wax  arrogant,  and  a  passionate  love  of 
liberty,  one  can  easily  understand  how  it 
has  come  to  pass  that  so  large  a  fraction 
of  the  ab]est  men  have  in  their  youth 
taken  up  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  scholas- 
tic rule. 

But  does  it  foUo'w  that  because  the  pos- 
sessor of  genius  is  not  well  fitted  to  reap 
the  particular  benefits  of  our  pedagogic 
system,  he  is  really  independent  of  educa- 
tional forces  and  influences  altogether? 
This  is  not  an  uncommon  view,  and  it  has 
much  to  support  it.  When,  for  example, 
we  read  of  the  little  foundling,  D'Alem- 
bert,  urging  his  way  to  knowledge,  through 
the  ridicule  of  his  foster-mother,  and  the 
discouragements  of  his  schoolmaster,  we 
are  apt  to  think  that  the  true  intellectual 
giant  stands  from  the  first  in  self-sufiicing 
isolation  from  his  kind.  But  such  an  idea 
is  clearly  an    exaggeration  of   the    fact. 
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However  keen  and  strong  the  impulse 
towards  knowledge  in  a  boy,  his  attainment 
of  it  obviously  depends  on  the  presence  of 
humanly  appointed  sources,  if  only  a  well- 
stocked  library  over  which  he  can  wander 
at  will.  More  than  this,  it  is  indisputable 
that  the  greatest  of  men  will  be  the 
stronger  for  a  wise  intellectual  and  moral 
guidance  in  their  early  years.  Would 
Goethe  have  been  Goethe  if,  instead  of 
his  early  home-surroundings,  with  their 
confparative  opulence,  their  refinement, 
their  various  striking  personalities,  and 
their  carefully  thought-out  plan  of  educa- 
tion, he  had  lighted  say  on  the  environ- 
ment of  a  Chatterton  ? 

It  is  nothing  less  than  a  profound  error 
to  suppose  that  the  plant  of  genius  grows 
into  fruitful  maturity,  whether  or  no  there 
are  the  kindly  influences  of  sun  and  rain 
to  play  upon  it.  One  would  rather  say 
that,  in  a  sense  a  boy  or  girl  possessing 
the  divine  fiame  is  more  subject  to  the 
human  forces  of  his  surroundings  than 
the  ordinary  child.  The  biography  of 
George  Eliot  may  remind  us  bow  deli- 
cately sensitive  to  the  impress  of  other 
minds  the  great  mind  often  is.  The  differ- 
ence in  susceptibility  to  others*  influence 
in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  and  the  highly 
gifted  youth  may  perhaps  be  roughly 
defined  by  saying  that  while  the  former 
is  assimilated  the  latter  assimilates.  For 
the  original  boy  vital  contact  with  another 
mind  means  in  a  special  manner  the  awak- 
ening of  new  forms  of  individual  activity. 
And  this  being  so,  it  follows  that  the  pro- 
founder  kind  of  influence  will  only  be 
exerted  by  a  comparative  few,  viz.,  those 
marked  personalities  whose  peculiar  in- 
tellectual or  moral  traits  have  the  perfect 
adaptation  and  the  force  needed  for  fertil- 
ization. 

A  survey  of  the  page  of  biography  fully 
illustrates  this  truth.  Even  the  splen- 
didly gifted  boy  who  has  chafed  under  the 
small  restraints  and  irksome  impositions 
of  the  schoolmaster,  has  shown  himself 
most  apt  to  learn  when  the  right  teacher 
has  presented  himself.-  Lamb  and  Cole- 
ridge were  thus  fortunate  when  at  Christ's 
Hospital  in  having  in  Mr.  Boyer  a  master 
who  made  his  boys  study  Milton  and 
Shakespeare,  along  with  the  Greek  tragic 
poets.  Byron^s  general  dissatisfaction 
with  Harrow  was  tempered  by  sincere  re* 
gard  for  one  of  its  masters,  the  Rev.  Jos. 
Drury. 

It  is  not  however  in  the  regularly  ap- 
pointed educational  authority  that  the 
original  vouth  commonly  finds  this  fertil- 
izing influence.    Sometimes  it  is  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  family,  for  example,  a  sister  or 
a  brother.  The  grandmother  appears  to 
have  played  quite  a  considerable  part  in 
calling  oat  new  activities,  possibly  owing 
to  the  profound  influence  on  an  imagina- 
tive child  of  the  far-o£E  antiquity  of  her 
narrated  experiences.  In  other  instances 
it  is  the  school  or  college  friend  who  thus 
ministers  to  the  exalted  individual's  de- 
velopment. Nor  is  it  merely  by  such 
close  and  permanent  attachments  that 
genius  has  nourished  itself.  The  quickly 
responsive  mind  of  the  gifted  boy  or  girl 
has  known  how  to  draw  intellectual  and 
moral  sustenance  from  many  a  temporary 
human  contact.  Madame  de  StaSl,  Ma- 
dame D*Arblay,  and  Mrs.  Barbauld  owed 
much  to  the  intellectual  talk  of  their 
fathers'  guests.  Heine  found  something 
more  profitable  than  the  schoolmaster  in 
the  drummers  of  Napoleon's  army. 
George  Sand  acauired  a  lore  more  valua- 
ble than  that  of  books  from  the  village 
peasants  with  whom  she  mingled.  Balzac 
found  even  the  drearv  offices  of  the  so- 
licitor and  the  notary  full  of  instruction. 

Our  study  of  the  way  in  which  genius 
is  affected  by  its  surroundings  has  not,  it 
will  be  said,  led  to  anything  very  definite. 
It  will  not  do  exactly  for  the  educator  to 
leave  it  alone  ;  and  yet  in  his  attempts  to 
further  its  growth  he  is  very  likely  to 
bungle.  For  every  true  son  of  genius  is 
a  new  individuality  needing  its  own  pe- 
culiar forms  of  sustenance.  Who  then 
shall  be  bold  enough  to  suggest  a  general 
pedagogic  rule  where  all  is  so  uncertain  ? 


From  Temple  Bar. 
VOLTAIRE  AND   HIS  FIRST  EXILE. 

The  eighteenth  century  will  ever  form 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  epochs  in  the 
literature  of  France,  and  the  most  extraor- 
dinary character  to  be  met  with  in  the 
annals  of  that  age,  as  poet,  philosopher, 
dramatist,  or  historian,  is  unquestionably 
Voltaire,  The  contemporary  idea  of  him 
which  possessed  the  English  mind  was 
very  much  formed  from  the  attacks  which 
he  directed  against  religion,  and.  was  in 
all  probability  represented  fairly  enough 
by  the  saying  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  he 
would  sooner  sign  a  sentence  for  Rous- 
seau's transportation  than  that  of  any 
felon  who  had  gone  from  the  Old  Bailey 
for  many  years,  and  that  the  di£Eerence 
between  him  and  Voltaire  was  so  slight 
that  it  **  would  be  difficult  to  settle  the 
proportion    of    iniquity    between    them." 
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Then  it  came  to  pass  that  his  memory 
became  the  reflection  of  a  '*  fleering,  shal* 
low  sco£Eer,"  some  sort  of  human  monkey 
grimacing  at  all  things  virtuous  and  good, 
whom  our  forefathers  learned  to  detest. 
But  when  the  right  sense  of  historic  pro- 
portion is  developed  in  men's  minds,  says 
Mr,  Morley,  the  name  of  Voltaire  will 
stand  forth  with  the  names  of  other  great 
decisive  movements  of  European  progress, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  Reformation,  the 
great  revival  of  northern  Europe,  or  the 
Renaissance,  the  earlier  revival  of  the 
south.  Voltairism,  whatever  opinions  are 
held  respecting  it,  may  be  said  to  have 
owed  its  birth  to  the  flight  of  its  founder 
from  Paris  to  London,  an  event  which  was 
the  turning  point  of  his  life,  serving  as  it 
drd  to  extend  his  views,  complete  his  edu- 
cation, and  make  a  man  of  him.  He  left 
France,  as  it  has  been  expressed,  a  poet, 
he  returned  to  it  as  a  sage.  It  was  about 
the  middle  of  May,  1726,  when  he  was  io 
the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age,  that  Vol- 
taire first  set  foot  on  English  soil,  and 
even  then  he  could  look  back  upon  a 
troubled  past  and  years  filled  with  "  strife, 
contention,  impatience,  and  restless  pro- 
duction." The  retrospect  need  not  be  a 
lengthy  one. 

When  Prussia  was  yet  a  dukedom,  while 
William  and  Mary  reigned  in  England 
and  Louis  XIV.  had  still  twenty-one  years 
of  life  before  him,  as  Newton  was  about 
to  become  master  of  the  mint,  and  Dry- 
den  was  translating  Virgil,  Francois  Marie 
Arouet  was  born,  November,  1694,  the 
second  son  of  M.  Francois  Arouet,  a  no* 
tary  of  some  repute.  As  with  Homer  and 
the  great  Duke  of  Wellington,  his  birth- 
place is  unknown  or  in  dispute,  as  though 
his  life  had  been  beset  by  the  spirit  of 
scepticism  from  its  very  commencement. 
Like  Fontenelle,  he  came  into  the  world  a 
puny  infant,  with  but  a  flickering  breath 
of  life  in  him,  and  like  him  also,  not  only 
enjoyed  unusual  length  of  days  but  re- 
tained extraordinary  faculties  unimpaired 
to  the  very  last.  In  the  autumn  of  1704, 
a  few  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Blenheim, 
young  Arouet,  aged  ten,  was  sent  to  the 
Eton  of  eighteenth-century  France  —  the 
Jesuit  college  of  Louis-le-Grand,  Rue  S. 
Jacques  —  in  the  very  heart  of  old  Paris, 
at  the  time  attended  by  two  thousand  boys 
of  the  mos*^  distinguished  families  of  the 
kingdom.  Here  he  remained  as  a  boarder 
seven  years,  and  learned,  as  he  says, 
"  Latin  and  nonsense."  Yet  even  before 
he  had  been  a  year  at  school  he  gave  proof 
of  the  unsurpassed  faculty  for  facile  verse- 
making  which  always  distinguished  him. 
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and  some  of  his  compositions  written  about 
the  age  of  twelve  were  notable  enough  to 
be  referred  to  in  the  salon  of  Ninon  de 
PEncIos,  a  friend  of  his  mother,  then  a 
lively  old  lady  turned  of  eighty.  Young 
Arouet's  godfather  was  the  Abb^  de  Ch&- 
teauneuf  (Ninon's  last  loverX  whose  cler- 
ical repute  lay  chiefly  in  the  line  of  gal- 
lantry, and  be  it  was  who  brought  the 
little  poet  to  make  his  bow  to  the  venera- 
ble fair  one  whose  perennial  charms  had 
been  worshipped  by  so  many  generations 
of  lovers.  The  veteran  Aspasia  was  de- 
lighted with  the  boy,  his  ready  answers, 
sprightly  talk,  and  manners  of  the  pretti- 
est, and  Ninon's  famous  legacy  of  eighty 
guineas  with  which  to  purchase  books,  was 
the  fruit  of  the  visit.  But  to  the  poetry  of 
schooldays  quickly  succeeds  the  prose  of 
life,  and  it  ere  long  became  necessary  for 
Francois  to  think  of  a  profession.  "  I 
desire  none,"  said  the  youth,  "  except  that 
of  literature."  But  literature,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  his  father,  was  the  pursuit  of  a  man 
who  would  soon  die  of  hunger,  and  so, 
though  law,  with  its  wigs  and  sheepskins 
pointing  towards  high  honors  and  deep 
flesh-pots,  had  no  charm  for  him,  he  be- 
came a  law  student,  and  ultimately  an 
avocat  with  the  right  of  pleading  for 
money,  as  he  himself  put  it,  if  he  had  a 
loud  enough  voice.  And  in  the  sequel, 
young  Arouet's  voice  proved  so  loud  that 
his  pleadings  were  heard  in  courts  far 
wider  and  more  extensive  than  those  of 
the  French  capital. 

Meanwhile,  he  was  eighteen,  and  in 
Paris,  and  had  an  occupation  which  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  him  to  neglect.  His  god- 
father the  abb^  had  introduced  him  to 
other  votaries  of  pleasure  besides  the 
aged  Ninon,  among  others  to  the  Epicu- 
rean Society  of  the  Temple  —  the  ancient 
monastery  of  the  Templars,  where  in  later 
times  Louis  XVI.  and  his  family  were 
confined  —  which  chiefly  existed  ror  the 
purposes  of  elegant  and  sometimes  by  no 
means  elegant  dissipation.  He  himself 
was  nowise  lacking  in  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  qualifications  for  social  suc- 
cess. Madame  de  Genlis  admits  that  he 
alone  of  the  men  of  his  century  possessed 
the  lost  art  of  talking  to  women  as  women 
love  to  be  talked  to ;  and  a  portrait  of  him 
painted  when  he  was  four-and-twenty 
shows  him  ^*full  of  grace  and  spirit,  with 
A  mocking  mouth,  refined  profile,  pos- 
sessed of  the  air  of  a  gentleman,  a  lumi- 
nous forehead,  and  a  fine  hand  in  a  fine 
ruffle." 

Distressed  and  annoyed  at  the  loose 
r.nd  extravagant  habits  of  his  younger  son. 
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M.  Arouet  made  interest  with  the  Marquis 
de  Ch&teauneuf,  surviving  brother  of  the 
godfather  abb^,  to  take  young  Fran9ois 
with  him  as  page  to  the  Hague,  where  he 
had  just  been  appointed  French  ambas- 
sador. The  marquis  and  suite  arrived  at 
their  destination  September  28, 1713;  but 
the  diplomatic  career  of  the  attachi  was  a 
short  one,  for  —  rash  boy  of  nineteen  — 
he  lost  little  time  in  falling  into  new  mis- 
adventure by  conceiving  an  undying  pas- 
sion for  a  young  countrywoman  without  a 
sou,  daughter  of  a  Madame  Dunoyen,  wife 
of  a  French  Catholic  gentleman  from  whom 
she  was  separated.  Olimpe  Dunoyen, 
then  a  young  lady  of  twenty-one,  was  not 
exactly  pretty,  as  Voltaire  used  to  say 
some  sixty  years  after,  though  amiable 
and  winsome,  romantic  and  adventurous 
to  a  degree.  October  and  November 
passed  away,  and  still  **  soft  eyes  looked 
love  to  eyes  that  spoke  again ;  "  but  alas ! 
one  dreadful  evening  early  in  December, 
when  the  page  returned  to  the  embassy, 
the  ambassaoor  confronted  him,  informed 
him  that  all  was  discovered,  and  that  he 
must  hold  himself  in  readiness  for  imme- 
diate departure.  To  the  last  day  of  his 
stay  the  love-stricken  swain  sent  long  let- 
ters to  the  lady  of  his  dreams,  continuing 
to  write  even  from  the  cabin  of  the  yacht 
which  bore  him  from  the  enchanted  shore. 
A  year  or  two  later  the  fascinating  **  Pim- 
pette  "  became  a  countess  —  Madame  la 
Comtesse  de  VVinterfeld  —  but  her  lover, 
to  the  end  of  his  days,  preserved  a  tender 
recollection  of  the  woman  he  had  so  ar- 
dently loved  in  the  springtime  of  life,  when 
the  '*  world  lay  all  enamelled  before  him, 
a  distant  prospect  sungilt." 

In  the  autumn  of  171 5  Louis  XIV.  slept 
with  his  fathers, and  the  Regent  d'Orleans 
reigned  in  his  stead.  Presently  some  sa- 
tirical verses  appeared  entitlea,  "Things 
that  I  have  seen,"  wherein  the  writer  enu- 
merated a  number  of  evil  things  that  be 
had  remarked  in  the  late  reign,  and  as  the 
piece  was  so  arranged  that  nearly  every 
line  began  with  y*ai  vu^  the  poem  was 
commonly  called  Les  fat  vu.  The  last 
line  ran  that  all  these  ills  the  writer  had 
seen,  and  yet  was  not  twenty  years  old:— > 

J*ai  vu  ces  maux,  et  je  n'ai  pas  vingt  aos. 

The  police,  because  Voltaire  was  twenty- 
two  and  known  as  a  writer  of  epigrams, 
thought  this  sufficient  evidence  to  prove 
him  the  author  of  the  libel,  and  in  reply 
to  his  remonstrance  an  escort  conducted 
him  to  an  octagonal  chamber  —  subse- 
quently shown  to  visitors,  as  long  as  the 
building  stood,  as  Voltaire's   room  —  ia 
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oae  of  the  towers  of  the  Bastile,  where  he 
was  put  under  triple  bolts  with  ten  feet  of 
solid  and  ancient  masonry  between  him 
and  the  May  day  world  of  Paris.  But 
never  did  captive  possess  a  lighter  heart. 
The  brightness  of  the  world  shut  out,  he 
employed  himself ^ though  denied  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  upon  his  epic  poem  **  La  Hen- 
riade,*'  one  entire  canto  of  which  is  said 
to  have  come  to  him  in  the  stillness  of 
the  night  watches.  After  nearly  eleven 
months'  imprisonment  the  poet  was  per- 
mitted once  more  to  look  upon  the  sky 
and  the  gardens  of  the  Palais  Royal.  One 
resolution  he  formed  in  the  silence  of  his 
solitary  cell  —  to  change  his  name  when 
he  was  restored  to  freedom ;  he  had  not 
succeeded  well  as  Arouet,  henceforth  he 
would  court  Fortune's  smiles  as  Arouet 
de  Voltaire.  Why  he  chose  that  name  is 
an  enigma  not  yet  solved,  the  most  prob- 
able explanation  being  that  it  was  the 
anagram  of  Arouet,  1.  j.  (le  jeune)  \  at  any 
rate,  he  entered  the  Bastile  in  May,  171 7, 
Francois  Marie  Arouet,  he  came  out  of 
the  Bastile  the  April  following,  Arouet  de 
Voltaire.  It  is  said  that  a  nobleman  of 
the  court  about  this  time  conducted  him 
to  an  interview  with  the  regent.  **  Be  pa- 
tient," the  prince  is  reported  to  have  said 
to  him,  "and  I  will  take  care  of  you." 
"  I  thank  your  Royal  Highness  for  taking 
care  of  my  board,"  returned  the  irrepres- 
sible youth,  "  but  I  beg  of  you  to  trouble 
5-ourself  no  further  for  my  lodging." 

In  the  year  1718  his  first  tragedy, 
"  OEdipe,"  was  produced  with  decisive 
success,  and  performed  forty-five  succes- 
sive nights  —  a  run  not  previously  equalled 
on  the  French  stage.  The  story  goes  that 
at  one  of  the  performances  the  author, 
exulting  in  his  triumph,  appeared  holding 
up  the  high  priest's  train  and  swinging  it 
this  way  and  that,  with  nods  and  becks 
and  wreathed  smiles,  as  though  laughter 
holding  both  his  sides  and  not  gorgeous 
tragedy  in  sceptred  pall,  came  sweeping 
by.  Madame  de  Villars,  the  beautiful 
wife  of  Louis  XIV.'s  famous  marshal,  in- 
quired who  the  young  man  was  who 
seemed  so  desirous  to  ruin  the  play. 
Upon  learning  that  it  was  the  author,  she 
desired  that  he  might  be  brought  to  her 
box  and  presented  to  her.  She  cast  her 
eyes  on  him,  and  the  kindly  glance  be- 
stowed in  the  susceptible  hour  of  success 
was  followed  perchance  by  other  glances ; 
at  any  rate  the  poet  fell  prostrate  before 
the  charms  of  the  lovely  wife  of  the  hero 
of  Denain.  She  did  but  play  with  him, 
however,  tradition  would  have  us  believe  ; 
and  as  Goethe  tells  us  that  his  love  affair 
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with  Frederika  caused  him  to  lose  two 
entire  years  of  his  life,  so  Voltaire  was 
wont  to  express  contrition  for  the  fruit- 
less passion  which  for  a  while  completely 
arrested  his  powers  of  thought  and  work. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1725,  young 
Arouet  was  dining  one  evening  with  the 
duke  at  the  Hotel  de  Sully,  still  recogniz- 
able as  143  Rue  S.  Antoine,*  when  a  ser- 
vant came  up  to  him,  and  whispered  that 
some  one  wished  to  speak  with  him  at  the 
house  door.  He  found  there  a  hackney 
coach  with  two  men,  who  forthwith  laid 
hands  on  him  and  belabored  him  over  the 
shoulders  with  sticks,  while  the  Chevalier 
de  Rohan,  a  dissolute  man  about  town, 
and  nephew  of  his  host,  and  with  whom 
Voltaire  had  had  a  quarrel  some  few  even- 
ings previously  at  the  opera,  encouraged 
his  "  workmen  "  in  t-heir  task.  With  torn 
frills  and  deranged  hair  the  young  poet 
rushed  back  into  the  palace  and  demanded 
vengeance  of  the  duke  on  the  aggressor. 
But  Monseigneur  de  Sully  only  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  proposed  nothing,  and 
Voltaire,  thus  deprived  of  any  satisfaction 
by  the  law,  attempted  to  vindicate  himself 
by  calling  out  the  person  who  had  insulted 
him.  He  set  to  work  to  take  fencing  les- 
sons, the  Rohan  family  were  uneasy,  the 
police  on  the  qui  vive^  a  lettre  <U  cachet 
was  procured,  and  Voltaire  once  again 
found  himself  a  prisoner  in  the  Bastile. 
But  there  was  no  desire  to  keep  him  in 
confinement,  and  as  he  expressed  his  will- 
ingness to  take  a  run  across  the  Channel 
and  visit  **the  land  of  free  thought  and 
free  writing,"  his  offer  was  gladly  ac- 
cepted ;  he  was  released  on  the  2nd  of 
May,  and  within  a  week  shook  from  off 
his  feet  the  dust  of  ungrateful  France. 
But  his  friends  in  Paris  did  not  forget 
him,  and  ere  long  Horace  Walpole,  am- 
bassador at  the  French  court,  brother  of 
Sir  Robert,  then  prime  minister  of  En- 
gland, wrote  at  the  instance  of  the  French 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  commending 
the  refugee  from  the  city  of  the  Bastile  to 
the  good  offices  of  Bubb  Doddington. 
The  letter  opened  the  doors  of  the  great 
Whig  houses  of  the  kingdom  to  the  exile, 
as  his  previous  acquaintance  with  Boling- 
broke,  whom  he  had  visited  at  his  place. 
La  Source,  some  five  miles  from  Orleans 
in  the  opening  days  of  1723,  gave  him 
favorable  access  to  the  circles  of  the  Tory 
party. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  days  of 
May,  nature  pranking  herself  in  her  spring 
robe  of  green  leaves,  of  many-colored 
blossoms  and  of  golden  sunshine,  when 

*  Parton*8  Life  of  Voltaire,  vol.  i.,  p.  185. 
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Voltaire  first  set  foot  on  British  soil  at 
Green wicli.  It  chanced,  it  would  seem, 
to  have  been  the  day  of  the  ^reat  Green- 
wich Fair,  and  the  traveller  describes  the 
river  as  covered  with  shipping,  gay  with 
flags  in  honor  of  the  king  and  queen,  who 
were  upon  the  water  in  a  gilded  barge, 
escorted  by  boats  with  bands  of  music. 
Continuing  his  rambles,  he  passed  into 
the  park,  and  as  he  viewed  the  crowds  of 
wellndressed  citizens,  the  beauty  of  the 
women,  the  horse-races,  the  river,  and  the 
mighty  city  in  the  distance,  the  exile  was 
willing  to  believe  that  England  was  always 
gay,  its  skies  ever  clear  and  bright,  and 
the  people  intent  upon  naught  but  pleas- 
ure. Such  were  his  first  hours  in  £n- 
fland,  but  he  was  soon  to  learn  that  there 
ad  been  much  illusion  for  him  in  the 
scene.  He  was  in  London  the  same  even- 
ing, and  met,  as  he  relates,  some  ladies  of 
fashion,  perhaps  at  Lord  Bolingbroke^s 
house  at  Battersea.  But  they  lacked  the 
air  of  vivacity  which  he  had  remarked  in 
the  gay  crowd  who  participated  in  the 
ravishing  spectacle  which  he  had  wit- 
nessed at  Greenwich,  they  even  seemed 
constrained  and  reserved  as  they  sat  sip- 
ping their  tea,  flirting  their  fans,  talking 
scandal  or  playing  cards.  Nor  was  it  long 
ere  one  of  these  fine  ladies  explained  to 
the  perplexed  foreigner  that  the  scene  he 
had  witnessed  with  so  much  satisfaction 
in  the  morning  was  not  one  which  people 
of  fashion  would  frequent,  that  the  pretty 
girls  he  had  so  greatly  admired  were  only 
servants  or  rustics,  and  that  the  brilliant 
youths  who  had  caracoled  so  gaily  about 
the  park  were  probably  students  or  ap- 
prentices on  hired  horses. 

Quickly  too  was  the  stranger  to  view 
another  side  of  the  shield,  and  learn  how 
often,  in  England  at  all  events,  **  winter 
lingering  chills  the  lap  of  May,**  for  next 
day  the  wind  was  east,  and  a  fashionable 
physician  explained  to  him  that  at  such  a 
time  the  very  animals  wore  a  dejected  look, 
and  the  most  robust  lost  at  least  all  their 
good  humor,  assuring  him  that  the  wind 
blew  from  that  quarter  when  Charles  L*s 
head  was  cut  o£E  and  when  James  IL  was 
dethroned. 

No  long  time  after,  Voltaire  was  upon 
the  Thames  one  day  in  a  boat,  when  one  of 
the  rowers  observing  that  his  passenger 
was  a  foreigner,  began  to  boast  the  supe- 
rior liberty  of  his  country,  declaring  with 
the  added  emphasis  of  an  oath,  that  he 
would  rather  be  a  boatman  on  the  Thames 
than  an  archbishop  in  France.  The  fol- 
lowing day  Voltaire  saw  the  very  same 
man  in  prison,  ironed,  and  praying  an  alms 
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from  the  passers-by,  and  so  took  occasion 
to  ask  him  whether  he  still  thought  so 
scurvily  of  a  French  archbishop.  **  Ah, 
sir,**  replied  the  man,  *'  what  an  abomi- 
nable government  we  have  I  They  have 
forced  me  away  from  my  wife  and  children 
to  serve  in  one  of  the  king's  ships,  and 
have  put  me  in  prison  and  chained  my 
feet  lest  I  should  run  away  before  the 
vessel  sails.'*  Some  days  later  Voltaire 
visited  Newmarket,  where  he  beheld,  be- 
sides the  king  and  royal  family,  a  great 
number  of  the  nobility  and  a  **  prodigious 
number  of  the  swiftest  horses  in  Europe 
flying  round  the  course,  ridden  by  little 
postilions  in  silk  jackets ;  '*  but  he  appears 
to  have  remarked  more  swindling  than 
magnificence  about  the  assemblage,  and, 
on  the  whole,  to  have  preferred  Greenwich 
Park  to  Newmarket  Races. 

Voltaire  was  thirty-two  years  of  age 
when  he  thus  found  himself  compelled  to 
begin  the  world  anew  in  a  foreign  land,  of 
whose  language  he  was  almost  entirely 
ignorant,  while,  to  add  to  his  misfortunes, 
he  lost  some  twenty  thousand  francs  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  England  owing  to  the 
failure  of  a  Jewish  banker. 

Nevertheless  he  rose  to  the  occasion 
and  with  characteristic  energy  set  him- 
self to  study  English.  An  amusing  story 
is  told  of  him  about  this  time.  Finding 
that  the  word  pia/^ue  with  six  letters  was 
monosyllabic,  and  that  ague  with  onlv  the 
four  last  letters  of  plague  was  dissyllabic, 
he  fervently  desired  that  the  plague  might 
take  half  the  English  language  and  the 
ague  the  remainder.  But  the  progress  he 
made  in  his  studies  was  remarkably  rapid, 
and  when  he  had  been  at  work  a  little  over 
a  year,  he  was  able  to  write  the  following 
lines  of  English  verse  to  Lady  Laura 
Harley,  whom  he  greatly  admired,  though 
her  husband  put  a  speedy  end  to  the 
romance :  — 

Laura,  would  ^ou  know  the  passion 

You  have  kindled  in  my  breast  ? 
Trifling  is  the  inclination 

That  by  words  can  be  expressed. 
In  my  silence  see  the  lover  — 

True  love  is  by  silence  known ; 
In  my  eyes  you'll  best  discover 

All  the  power  of  your  own. 

Ultimately  Voltaire  succeeded  in  trans- 
lating portions  of  Hudibras  into  good 
English  verse,  though  he  never  learned 
how  to  spell  the  name  of  the  party  whom 
he  describes  as  '*  VVighs."  Proper  names 
generally  seem  to  have  proved  somewhat 
of  a  stumbling-block  to  him ;  thus,  Sir 
John  Vanbrugh  figures  as  '*  Chevalier 
Wanbruck,"  and    the    identity  of    Mrs. 
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Oldfield  the  actress  —  Pope's  "poor 
Narcissa  *'  —  is  almost  lost  when  we  find 
her  apostrophized  as  "Ofilds'*  or  even 
*'Opbils."  Well  was  it  on  one  occasion 
for  Voltaire  that  be  had  thus  turned  his 
attention  to  acquiring  a  knowled^^e  of  En- 
glish, which,  by  the  way,  he  still  took  a 
pleasure  in  speaking  as  a  very  old  man 
when  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age. 
Being  followed  one  day  by  a  furious  crowd 
anxious  to  make  him  comprehend  how 
Britons  in  Hogarth^s  time  felt  towards  the 
race  whom  they  regarded  as  their  natural 
foes,  the  poet  lost  not  a  whit  of  his  pres- 
ence of  mind,  but  mounting  a  mile-stone, 
thus  addressed  the  infuriated  rabble : 
"Brave  Englishmen,  is  it  not  sufficient 
misfortune  not  to  have  been  born  among 
you?"  He  spoke,  we  are  assured,  with 
such  eloquence,  that  the  people  wished  at 
last  to  carry  him  home  on  their  shoulders, 
but,  knowing  well  the  capriciousness  of 
crowds,  the  exile  wisely  slunk  away. 

For  some  time  Voltaire  resided  in 
Maiden  Lane,  Covent  Garden,  the  street 
wherein  Turner  the  painter  was  born,  and 
whither  Porson's  footsteps  often  turned, 
in  order  that  he  might  meet  at  the  Cider 
Celler  the  favorite  boon  companion,  of 
whom  he  remarked  that  "  Dick  can  beat 
us  all  —  he  can  drink  all  night  and  spout 
all  day."  He  was  welcomed,  too,  at 
Wandsworth  in  the  house  of  Everard 
Falkener,  afterwards  English  ambassador 
at  Constantinople,  whose  sons  he  delighted 
to  entertain  in  after  years  at  Ferney,  when 
he  would  tell  them  stories  of  the  time  when 
their  father  was  a  father  to  him  in  England. 

Voltaire  seems  to  have  known  almost 
every  person  of  note  in  this  country,  and 
it  is  only  surprising  how  scanty  is  the  in- 
formation to  be  gleaned  concerning  him  in 
contemporary  records.  He  was  received 
not  only  at  Bolingbroke*s  town  house,  but 
also  at  Dawley  Court,  one  wing  of  which 
may  yet  be  seen  standing  not  very  far 
from  Twickenham.  He  was  a  familiar 
guest  at  Bubb  Doddington's  magnificent 
new  seat,  Eastbury,  in  Dorsetshire;  he 
frequented  Pope's  society,  and  at  a  great 
dinner  at  his  house  spoke  on  one  occasion 
so  lightly  of  Christianity  that  Mrs.  Pope 
—  the  poet's  mother  —  a  good  Catholic, 
rose  from  the  table  and  quitted  the  room. 
He  lived  during  three  months  with  Lord 
Peterborough,  and  appears  to  have  been 
brought  in  contact,  amongst  others,  with 
Gay,  Congreve,  Thomson,  Young,  and 
Swift,  whom  he  termed  the  Rabelais 
Anglais.  It  was  in  this  country  also  that 
Voltaire  made  the  acquaintance  of  M. 
Fabrice,  who  held  poor  George  L  in  his 


arms  while  they  drove  galloping  to  Osna- 
bruck  that  night  in  extremis^  from  whom 
he  obtained  many  materials  towards  the 
composition  of  "  Charles  Douze  ; "  and  he 
mixed  also  with  Lord  Lyttleton,  to  whom 
in  conversation  one  day  he  uttered  the 
couplet  "  Sur  les  Anglais :  "  — 

Capricious,  proud,  one  axe  avails 

To  chop  off  monarch'  heads  or  horses'  tails. 

Oddly  enough,  the  future  author  of  "  La 
Pucelle  "  —  a  poem  written  for  a  genera- 
tion whose  notions  of  decency  were  much 
on  a  par  with  those  of  the  ladies  who  told 
and  heard  the  stories  of  the  Decameron 
—  and  Edward  Young,  who  had  as  yet 
neither  written  "Night  Thoughts"  nor 
entered  holy  orders,  became  great  friends  ; 
and  we  are  told  by  Spence  that  the  con- 
versation between  them  turned  on  one  oc- 
casion upon  the  dialogue  in  the  tenth 
book  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  between  Sin  and 
Death :  — 

Within  the  gates  of  Hell  sat  Sin  and  Death 
In  counterview  within  the  gates,  that  now 
Stood  open  wide,  belching  outrageous  flame 
Far  into    chaos,  since    the   friends    passed 

through, 
Sin  opening ;  who  thus  now  to  Death  began  : 
**0  Son,  why  sit  we  here  each  other  view- 
ing?" 

Voltaire,  who  admired  Milton  little 
more  than  he  did  Shakespeare,  vehemently 
objected  to  the  personification  of  Sin  and 
Death.  Young  replied  by  the  well-known 
epigram  of  which  the  best  version  is  that 
given  by  Dr.  Johnson  :  — 

You  are  so  witty,  profligate,  and  thin, 

At  once  we  think  you  Milton,  Death,  and  Sin. 

While  he  was  in  England  a  daughter  of 
the  author  of  ''  Paradise  Lost "  was  dis- 
covered to  be  residing  in  London,  old,  in- 
firm, and  pinched  with  poverty.  "  In  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,"  Voltaire  tells  us, "  she 
was  rich." 

It  was  while  living  in  Surrey  Street, 
Strand,  that  Congreve  was  visited  by  Vol- 
taire ;  the  dramatist  spoke  of  his  works  as 
trifles  that  were  beneath  him,  and  inti- 
mated that  he  preferred  to  be  visited  as  a 
private  gentleman.  "If  you  were  nothing 
but  that,"  replied  the  exile,  "  I  should 
never  have  come  to  see  you."  Warm  as 
was  Voltaire's  attachment  to  Bolingbroke, 
he  relates  but  one  trifling  anecdote  of  his 
intercourse  with  him.  The  conversation 
turned  one  day  upon  the  alleged  avarice  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  some  one 
appealed  to  Bolingbroke  to  confirm  the 
statement.  "  He  was  so  great  a  man,"  was 
the  reply,  though  the  speaker  belonged  to 
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a  different  political  party  from  the  gen- 
eral, *^  he  was  so  great  a  man  that  I  have 
forgotten  his  faults."  Another  of  Vol- 
taire *s  friends  was  old  Duchess  Sarah, 
who  told  him  much  that  she  remembered 
of  her  great  husband^s  dealings  with  the 
Swedish  monarch  Charles  XII.,  and  as- 
sured him  that  she  was  convinced  that 
Queen  Anne,  towards  the  close  of  her 
reign,  had  a  secret  interview  with  James 
II.,  in  which  she  promised  to  name  him 
as  her  successor  if  he  would  renounce  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion.  Among  his  in- 
timates at  this  time  also  must  be  remem- 
bered the  unfortunate  Byng,  whom,  twenty 
years  later,  when  the  cry  for  vengeance 
against  him  was  echoed  from  every  corner 
o?  the  kingdom,  Voltaire  strove  so  ear- 
nestly to  save. 

Of  all  the  events  that  occurred  in  En- 
gland during  his  residence  there,  the  one 
that  appears  to  have  made  the  deepest 
impression  on  Voltaire's  mind  was  the 
stately  funeral  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton;  but 
he  nevertheless  spread  throughout  Eu- 
rope the  scandal  that  neither  infinitesi- 
mal calculus  nor  gravitation  would  have 
availed  to  obtain  for  him  the  appointment 
of  master  of  the  mint  had  not  the  witty 
Catherine  Barton,  Sir  Isaac's  charming 
niece,  made  a  conquest  of  the  Earl  of 
Halifax,  her  uncles  old  and  trusted 
friend. 

During  the  whole  of  the  year  1727,  Vol- 
taire seems  to  have  been  engaged  in  pre- 
paring for  publication  an  issue  of  "La 
Henriade  "  by  subscription.  The  king, 
George  II.,  was  no  lover  of  "boetry,"  but 
Queen  Caroline  was,  and  to  her,  after 
Bolingbroke  had  declined  the  honor,  the 
poem  was  dedicated.  Her  Majesty  cour- 
teously acknowledged  the  compliment, 
and  the  king,  according  to  custom,  sent 
the  author  a  present  of  two  thousand 
crowns  (Jcus), 

Three  years  was  a  long  exile  for  an 
offence  such  as  Voltaire  had  committed, 
yet  it  was  towards  the  end  of  March,  1729, 
ere  he  became  once  more  a  recognized 
inhabitant  of  the  city  whence  he  had  been 
compelled  to  fly.  The  import  of  this  visit 
to  England,  so  far  as  Voltaire's  influence 
in  France  and  among  continental  nations 
is  concerned,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
over-estimate.  The  discreditable  inci- 
dents of  the  beating  had  blown  over; 
guineas  had  been  acquired  to  an  amount 
by  no  means  trifling  for  a  man  so  chary  of 
expense  and  so  skilful  in  the  art  of  invest- 
ing money ;  and  above  all,  he  had  studied 
our  literature,  history,  and  institutions,  as 
no  Frenchman  had  ever  done  before.  But 


the  main  influence  which  England  exerted 
upon  him  was  through  its  general  atmo- 
sphere of  free  thought.  What  though  his 
"English  Letters"  was  denounced  and 
every  copy  that  could  be  found  was  seized, 
it  was  in  vain  that  the  volumes  were 
burned  by  the  public  executioner  (in  June, 
I734}t  when  in  lighting  the  pyre  he  did  but 
unconsciously  help  to  start  the. general 
conflagration  of  the  French  Revolution. 


From  Murray's  Magazine. 
MAXIMS    FOR  NOVEL-WRITERS. 

Owing  to  the  increasing  amount  of  at- 
tention now  beine  paid  by  men,  women, 
and  children  of  all  classes  of  intellect  and 
profession  to  the  interesting  amusement 
of  writing  novels,  it  is  thought  that  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  offer  to  the  writing 
public  the  following  little  compendium  of 
the  principles  adopted  by  our  most  suc- 
cessful modern  authors.  The  compiler 
trusts  that  it  may  at  least  contribute  to 
save  the  beginner  from  the  necessity  of  a 
distressingly  lengthened  survey  of  their 
works,  the  dislike  of  which  ordeal,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  not  unfrequently  drives  him  to 
the  desperate  measure  of  observing  hu- 
man nature  at  first  hand. 

Arsenic.  The  poison  administered  to 
others  by  women  intending  to  commit 
murder.    (See  also  "  Chloral.") 

Artist.  A  limp  creature  in  long  hair 
and  knickerbockers. 

Atheist.  If  introduced,  always  the 
most  virtuous  man  in  the  book. 

Aunt.  Always  "  n^aiden,"  and  eccentric 
in  behavior. 

Baronet.  A  bold,  bad  man;  some- 
thing like  a  French  marquis,  but  younger. 

Barrister.  As  bad  as  a  baronet,  t>ut 
not  so  bold. 

Beauty.  Many  prefer  to  make  their 
heroes  and  heroines  "not  exactly  hand- 
some according  to  the  severe  canons  of 
art,  but  yet  possessipg  a  charm  of  expres- 
sion which  instantly  fascinated  all  who 
beheld  it.'*  The  advantage  of  this  de- 
scription is  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  your 
readers  wiU  think  it  fits  themselves,  aod 
will  be  pleased  accordingly. 

Bishop.  "Worthy;"  has  been  ao  ath- 
lete; has  "calves,"  or  sometimes  **a  pair 
of  calves." 

Captain  (Army).  A  dashing^  well- 
dressed  man  in  want  either  of  cash  or 
morals,  and  generally  both. 
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Captain   (Naval),   not    much    used. 

Jolly." 

Castle.  Always  "  feudal." 

Characters.  It  is  usual  to  have  a  bad 
young  man  aud  womaa,  a  good  young  man 
and  woman,  two  or  three  unintelligent  old 
persons  neither  good  nor  bad,  and  a  few 
dummies  of  either  sex,  who  perhaps  ought 
not  to  be  included  under  the  head  Charac- 
ters, 

Chloral.  The  poison  administered  to 
themselves  by  women  intending  to  com- 
mit suicide.    (See  also  "  Arsenic") 

Confession.  When  you  have  got  the 
story  into  such  a  hopeless  mess  that  your 
murder  cannot  by  any  other  possibility  be 
discovered,  then  naturally  your  murderer 
will  confess. 

Confidence.  A  secret  told  to  a  friend 
and  confided  by  him  to  others. 

Cottages.  Are  "nestled,"  not  "situ- 
ated," and  be  careful  not  to  forget  the 
honeysuckle. 

Country  House.  If  large,  always 
Elizabethan. 

Crime.  An  illegal  act  committed  in  or- 
der that  it  may  be  discovered  in  three 
volumes.  Crimes  are  of  two  sorts:  i. 
the  high  life ;  2.  the  low  life.  There  are 
three  in  the  first  class,  viz.,  forgery,  breach 
of  the  seventh  commandment,  and  mur- 
der. The  two  latter  also  appear  in  the 
second  class,  together  with  burglary,  as- 
sault, theft,  and  kindred  offences. 

Critics.  You  know  the  celebrated  defi- 
nition invented  by  Th^phile  Gautier  and 
copied  by  Disraeli.  By  the  same  token, 
you  may  be  one  yourself  some  day. 
Therefore,  restrain  your  abuse  of  them. 
We  never  know  what  we  may  come  to. 

Curate.  Is  expected  to  use  bad  lan- 
guage once  in  the  book. 

Dagger.  Only  used  in  exoteric  novels 
and  such  as  deal  with  low  life.  Owing  to 
the"  recent  glut  of  "butcher"  literature 
they  have  gone  somewhat  out  of  fashion. 
The  Venetian  glass  dagger,  of  which  the 
handle  is  snapped  off,  is  the  best,  since  it 
leaves  no  wound  apparent.  But  poison  is, 
after  all,  the  nicest. 

Death.  Is  caused  by  arsenic,  broken 
heart,  chloral,  consumption,  decline,  drown- 
ing, duel,  fire,  hunting,  pining  away,  shoot- 
ing, suicide,  and  wounding. 

Delirium.  (See ."  Secret.") 

Detective  (in  English  novels).  A  pro- 
fessional intended  to  be  outdone  in  his 
own  line  of  business  by  an  amateur  in  the 
same. 

Diary.  A  vehicle  for  conveying  incrim- 
inating information  which  otherwise  could 
not  possibly  have  been  discovered. 


DocuBiENTS.  —  When  intended  to  be 
destroyed  are  torn  up,  never  burnt,  or  how 
could  they  subsequently  be  pieced  to- 
gether? 

Duchess.  Is  "dear,"  portly,  and  re- 
spectable. 

Duke.  Not  much  used. 

Ears.  "  Shell-like  "  for  heroine. 

Eyes.  Violet  for  heroine ;  brown  for 
honesty  ;  grey  for  cruelty. 

Elopement.  Almost  obsolete,  owing  to 
the  telegraphic  system. 

Fire.  Only  breaks  out  when  girls  are 
desired  to  appear  in  deshabille.  See 
therefore  that  the  fire  never  occurs  during 
the  daytime. 

Foot.  "  Dainty  "  for  heroine. 

Foreigner.  A  shady  character,  of 
whose  antecedents  nothing  is  known,  but 
who  nevertheless  gains  admittance  to  the 
most  select  circles.  If  "  wealthy,"  he 
wears  a  fur  coat  and  smokes  big  cigars 
and  "  delicately  perfumed  cigarettes." 

French.  Is  the  language  authors  be- 
lieve themselves  to  be  using  when  they 
introduce  and  italicize  words  which  they 
know  are  not  English. 

Ghosts.  None  except  those  conform- 
ing to  the  rules,  regulations,  and  bye-laws 
of  the  S.P.R.  admitted. 

Governess.  Either  spiteful,  and  mars 
the  heroine;  or  delightful,  and  marries 
the  hero. 

Guards.  Heroes  are  usually  recruited 
from  these,  or  from  some  section  of  the 
Household  Brigade. 

Hair.  May  be  any  color.  If  false,  it 
denotes  bad  morals.  In  the  case  of  a 
woman,  it  is  either  "  gathered  carelessly 
into  a  knot,"  "  drawn  back  from  the  fore- 
head," or  "braided  at  the  back."  It  is 
always  done  "simply,"  and  nothing  but 
"  a  single  rose  "  is  ever  worn  in  it. 

Hero  (or  Heroine).  A  portrait  of  your- 
self as  you  think  you  might  have  been. 

Household  Brigade.  (See  "  Guards.") 

FIUNTING.  An  opportunity  for  flirtation 
and  a  means  of  death. 

Indian  Novel.  Make  your  characters 
decidedly  black,  and  your  story  rather 
hot.  Learn  from  troopers,  and  describe 
those  details  of  fighting  which  officers  and 
gentlemen  are  wont  to  conceal.  Be  cyn- 
ical, be  slangy,  and  the  public  will  swarm 
to  your  productions  like  the  flies  that  July 
evening  in  Poonah  round  the  "  But 
that  is  another  story. 

Ingenue.  A  useful  novelistic  fiction. 

Jesuit.  A  clever  scoundrel  who  suc- 
ceeds in  the  first  volume,  is  bafi^ed  in  the 
second,  and  shown  up  in  the  third. 

Law.  Always  at  fault,  and  never  even 
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moderately  equitable  unless  some  woman 
can  outwit  the  villain^s  solicitors. 

Love.  Four  out  of  the  five  letters  com- 
posing "novel"  spell  "love,"  and  hence 
four-fifths  is  the  proportion  indicated  by 
the  inventors  of  .the  English  language  of 
love  to  the  whole  matter  of  the  book. 

Lovers.  The  rule  is,  "Two  to  each 
girl,  if  good  ;  one  apiece  to  the  rest ;  one 
rejected  lover  at  least  to  remain  single  all 
his  life." 

Marquis.  An  old  and  wicked  French 
gentleman. 

Marriage.  In  first  volume,  dismal  ; 
in  second,  doubtful ;  in  third,  happy. 

Monte  Carlo.  Describe  the  scene  ; 
introduce  the  expressions,  "/'a/r,"  "/wi- 
/a«V,"  Croupier^^  ^'Lejeu  estfait^  rien  tie 
va  plus^"*  and  make  one  person  at  least 
break  the  bank,  and  have  his  (or  her)  win- 
nings stolen  the  same  night. 

Morals.  Most  modern  novels  are  with- 
out morals. 

Murder.  A  crime  committed  by  an 
apparently  respectable  person,  the  suspi- 
cion of  which  is  attached  to  one  who  is 
shown  to  be  innocent  only  towards  the  end 
of  the  third  volume. 

Names.  Take  a  "  Peerage,"  and  choose 
real  names  from  those  of  well-known  fam- 
ilies. It  adds  piquancy,  and  if  you  make 
anybody  wince,  why  should  you  care? 
Your  withers  are  unwrung. 

Nose.  Usually  described  only  in  the 
case  of  women. 

Novels.  If  alluded  to,  speak  disparag- 
ingly of  them.  Thdophile  Gautier  says 
novels  have  two  uses  —  one,  material ;  and 
the  other,  spiritual.  The  material  use  is 
to  enrich  the  author,  to  adorn  the  library, 
increase  the  profits  of  paper  merchants, 
provide  wages  for  printers,  and  so  forth. 
The  spiritual  use  is  this  —  that  by  induc- 
ing sleep,  they  prevent  the  reader  perusing 
useful,  virtuous,  and  enlightened  journals, 
and  other  indigestible  literature  of  the 
same  kind.  (See  also  "Indian  Novel," 
"  Philosophical,"  "  Railway,"  "  Social," 
and  "Sporting "ditto.) 

Nurse.  Avoid  young  women  who  nurse 
male  friends  with  a  view  to  matrimony. 
This  use  of  illness  has  been  done  to 
death. 

Oaths.  Many  lady  novelists  still  make 
great  use  of  these. 

Philosophical  Novel.  Describe  the 
mental  history  of  some  misty-minded  in- 
dividual, who  is  led  by  information  de- 
rived from  a  sixpenny  Handbook  to  phi- 
losophy to  abandon  the  faith  of  his  youth 
in  favor  of  chaotic  agnosticism,  and  then 
in  later  life  is  influenced  ^  how  and  why 


you  can  best  explain  —  to  adopt  the  form 
of  belief  professed  by  yourself. 

(N.B.  You  will  not  refer  specifically  to 
the  sixpenny  handbook  in  question,  but 
you  must  read  .it.  In  the  actual  text  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  allude  generally  to 
Kant,  Hegel,  Reid,  Berkeley,  Hume» 
Fichte,  Hobbes,  Schopenhauer,  Descar- 
tes, Plato,  Apollodorus  the  Epicurean, 
Wolff,  J.  J.  Wagner,  Spinoza,  Zeno  the 
Eleatic,  Pherecydes  of  Syros,  and,  of 
course,  men  like  Metrodorus  of  Lampsa- 
cus,  R.  Lambruschini,  Fran<^ois  de  la 
Mothe  le  Vayer,  with  others  of  like  im- 
portance.) 

Plagiarism.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  this  is  impossible,  therefore  copy 
freely. 

Sneerwell,  Haven't  I  he^rd  that  line 
before  ? 

Ptiff,  No  I  fancy  not.     Where,  pray  ? 

Dangle,  Yes,  I  think  there  is  something 
like  it  in  "Othello." 

Puff,  Gad !  now  you  put  me  in  mind 
on't,  I  believe  there  is.  But  that's  of 
no  consequence  ;  all  that  can  be  said 
is,  that  two  people  happened  to  hit 
upon  the  same  thought,  and  Shake- 
speare made  use  of  it  first,  that's  all. 
(The  Critic^  Act  III.,  Sc.  3.) 

Formerly  plagiarism  was  considered  to  be 
as  possible  as  squaring  the  circle  was 
impossible.  Now  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
An  author  gains  admittance  to  a  (not  very) 
particular  literary  circle,  and,  by  conform- 
ing to  certain  well-understood  rules,  finds 
it  possible  to  square  it ;  after  which  be 
can  cause  it  to  be  demonstrated  by  any 
member  of  the  circle  that  plagiarism  is 
a  chimera,  and  originality  a  necessary 
virtue. 

Plot.  It  is  still  usual  to  have  one; 
some  prefer  two.  If  the  latter,  then  re- 
member Puff's  dictum^  "  The  grand  point 
in  managing  them  is  only  to  let  your  un- 
der-plot  have  as  little  connection  with  your 
main  plot  as  possible."  {Tkg  Critic^  Act 
II.,  Sc.  3.) 

Poison.  (See  "  Arsenic,"  ♦•  Chloral.") 

Prince.  Always  Russian.  When  a  girl 
is  in  love  with  one,  she  addresses  him  as 
''MoH  Prince:' 

Publisher.  A  necessary  middleman 
standing  between  you  and  the  reading 
public. 

Railway  Novel.  Books  of  this  class 
are  read  by  travellers  on  long  journeys 
when  they  have  exhausted  their  newspa- 
pers, and  have  perused  not  only  the  ad- 
vertisements, notices,  and  cautions  put  up 
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in  their  compartments  by  a  considerate 
railway  company,  but  also  the  directions 
printed  in  small  type  on  the  backs  of  their 
tickets.  Having  reg:ard  to  the  probable 
condition  of  the  reader*s  mind  under  such 
circumstances,  it  would  seem  immaterial 
how  the  railway  novel  is  composed.  It 
should,  however,  be  light  to  hold  in  the 
hand,  and  the  leaves  should  be  perforated 
near  the  back  so  that  they  can  be  easily 
torn  out  and  made  into  spills,  etc. 

Religion.  Nothing  need  be  said  on 
this  subject. 

Sale.  If  you  follow  the  advice  given  in 
these  Maxims  you  are  pretty  sure  to  be 
sold;  the  only  question  is,  Will  you  be 
bought  ? 

Secrets.  Are  always  divulged  except 
when  first  mentioned  towards  the  close  of 
the  book.  The  methods  of  divulging  are 
six:  I.  by  leaving  about  papers  on  which 
the  secret  is  written  ;  2.  by  talking  loudly 
in  the  presence  of  those  from  whom  it  is 
desired  the  secret  should  be  kept ;  3.  by 
somnambulism  or  talking  in  sleep;  4.  bv 
delirium  ;  5.  by  visions  in  dreams ;  and  6. 
by  blotting-paper. 

Social  Novel.  A  blue  book  with  a 
yellow  back. 

Society.  Use  only  the  highest  or  the 
lowest,  though  you  probably  know  noth- 
ing of  either,  and  show  only  the  "seamy 
side." 

Somnambulism.  (See  •*  Secret.") 

Sporting  Novel.  Take  two  or  three 
descriptions  of  runs  from  a  sporting 
weekly;  see  that  your  heroine  is  always 
nearest  the  brush  ;  make  your  hero  speak 
of  her  as  a  **  filly,"  and  propose  to  her  in 
hunting  phraseology  on  a  frosty  morning 
in  the  kennels;  spin  the  above  material 
into  three  equal  volumes,  and  you  will  find 
that  such  men  as  Surtees  and  Whyte  Mel- 
ville are  not  even  in  the  same  field  with 
you. 

Suicide.  A  convenient  method  of 
weeding  out  bad  characters  whom  the 
rest  are  too  virtuous  to  murder.  (See  also 
"  Chloral.") 

Suspicion.  Odium  attached  to  the  in- 
nocent. 

Teeth.  "  Pearls  "  for  women,  "  reg- 
ular "  for  men.  They  may  be  spoken  of 
collectively  as  "  a  pleasing  set,"  and  are 
then  usually  said  to  be  "  displayed ; "  €,g,^ 
when  the  hero  smiles. 

Title.  Miss  Braddon  once  published  a 
serial  story  under  the  title  of  **  Her  Splen- 
did Misery."  Before  long  a  fellow-author 
wrote  to  say  he  had  already  so  named  one 
of  his  novels.  She  accordingly  changed 
it  to  "  Her  Gilded  Cage."    Some  one  im- 


mediately went  to  her  publishers  to  sav 
that  this  title  also  bad  been  forestalled. 
She  next  proposed  to  call  it  "Barbara's 
History,"  but  discovered  that  *'  Barbara's 
History"  had  already  been  written. 
Finally,  the  novel  was  christened,  "The 
Story  of  Barbara;  Her  Splendid  Misery 
and  Her  Gilded  Cage."  This  shows  the 
need  of  aiming  at  originality  in  titles. 
None  of  the  rest  of  the  oook  need  be  in- 
tentionally original.    (See  "  Plagiarism.") 

Uncle  (Avunculus  legans),  A  person 
who  makes  money  presents  and  leaves 
unexpected  legacies.  He  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  the  Fleet  Street 
variety.  Avunculus  tripilaris. 

Villain. 

When  the  villains  fail  or  mend 
The  story  always  ought  to  end. 

Volumes.  The  first  should  titillate ;  the 
second,  mystify  ;  and  the  third,  explain. 

Widow.  A  very  wicked  or  a  very  pious 
female. 

Wife.  If  introduced  as  such  at  the 
commencement,  a  little  dallying  with  the 
serpent  is  expected. 

Will.  Is  made  to  be  altered,  left  about, 
or  lost  —  if  irretrievably,  then  see  that  a 
subsequent  and  more  equitable  will  is 
discovered. 

World.  Consists  of  Great  Britain, 
Paris,  the  Riviera,  Rome,  Naples,  Venice, 
and  Homburg.  Some  novelists  believe 
that  there  are  other  places,  and  occasion- 
ally allude  to  them ;  but  it  is  unsafe  to 
venture  beyond  the  localities  indicated. 

Yeomanry.  Give  balls. 

Younger  Sons.  Call  these  "detrimen- 
tals," but  make  them  better  than  their 
elder  brothers.  Of  course  you  must  never 
give  them  any  money  to  begin  with,  but 
this  need  not  prevent  you  putting  them  in 
the  Blues  or  Life  Guards.        Egomet. 


From  St.  Jame^s  Gaxette. 

frozen  to  death. 

The  present  memorable  winter  will  have 
left  no  more  striking  a  record  than  the 
list  of  deaths  directly  due  to  cold.  The 
following  are  among  the  more  noticeable 
cases  :  On  December  15,  an  old  man  was 
found  by  the  police  at  Totnes  suffering 
from  exposure.  He  was  removed  to  the 
workhouse,  but  died  on  the  way.  On  Jan- 
uary 8  a  laboring  man  was  frozen  to  death 
near  Limerick.  The  same  day  a  woman 
was  found  by  a  policeman,  at  six  oVlock 
in  the  morning,  lying  insensible  in  one  of 
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the  recesses  on  LoDdon  Bridge.  She  was 
taken  to  Guy's  Hospital,  but  life  was  ex- 
tinct. This  is  an  interesting  case,  because 
an  inquest  was  held  at  which  the  following 
facts  came  out.  The  woman  was  fifty- 
three  years  of  age,  of  sober  habits,  and 
worked  as  charwoman  in  the  City.  She 
left  home  at  half  past  five  the  same  morn- 
ing to  go  to  work.  When  discovered  she 
had  iSs.  6d,  in  silver  upon  her.  The 
house-surgeon  who  made  an  examination 
found  the  body  well  nourished  and  healthy, 
and  in  his  opinion  death  was  due  to  shock 
caused  by  the  cold.  On  the  ninth  a  tramp 
was  found  near  Whitstable  frozen  to  death 
in  a  barn,  in  which  he  had  passed  the 
night.  On  the  following  day,  in  the  early 
morning,  a  poorly  clad  man  was  noticed 
by  a  policeman  leaning  against  a  wall  in 
Tanner  Street,  Bermondsey.  He  was 
shivering  violently,  and  complained  of 
feeling  very  cold,  having  passed  the  night 
in  the  streets.  The  constable  offered  to 
take  him  to  the  workhouse  or  the  hospital ; 
but  he  presently  fell  down  insensible  and 
died.  Inquest  was  also  held  in  London 
about  the  same  time  on  two  women  be- 
tween seventy  and  eighty  years  of  age; 
and  in  both  cases  death  was  attributed  to 
cold.  Another  woman  was  found  at  this 
time  frozen  to  death^on  a  waste  piece  of 
ground  at  Fenton,  near  Stoke-on-Trent. 
On  January  15  an  inquest  was  held  at 
Nottingham  upon  a  remarkable  case.  A 
young  lady  travelled  from  London  to  Not- 
tingham on  the  night  of  December  27. 
The  weather  was  ver^  cold,  and  she  was 
four  hours  on  the  journey.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  she  fell  down  on  the  floor,  as 
her  father,  who  came  to  meet  her,  looked 
in  the  carriages  but  failed  to  see  her.  The 
carriage  was  then  shunted  into  a  siding. 
The  young  lady  regained  consciousness, 
but  was  unable  to  get  out.  After  two 
hours*  imprisonment  she  succeeded  in 
attracting  some  one^s  notice  and  was  re- 
leased. On  reaching  home  she  com- 
plained of  cold  and  numbness  and  was  put 
to  bed,  but  never  recovered. 

On  the  Continent,  where  the  cold  has 
been  greater,  deaths  have  been  more  nu- 
merous; but  the  cases  cited  above  illus- 
trate fairly  well  the  class  of  persons  to 
whom  such  severe  cold  as  we  have  is 
directly  fatal.  They  are  essentially  the 
weak  ;  and  weakness  may  be  due  to  one  or 
more  of  four  things  —  age,  illness,  starva- 
tion, and  exhaustion.  The  efiEect  of  cold 
is  to  "lower  the  vitality  "  —  to  use  a  vague 
but  serviceable  expression  — and  in  those 
whose  vitality  is  already  low  the  process 
is  necessarily  attended  by  danger.    To  be 


frozen  to  death  sounds  a  most  dreadful 
and  painful  thing;  but,  happily,  there  are 
good  grounds  for  thinking  that  it  is  not 
so.  The  capacity  to  feel  pain  (to  experi- 
ence vivid  sensations)  is  a  sign  of  vitality. 
In  fact,  it  is  not  death  which  is  painful, 
but  the  struggle  between  life  and  death, 
and  that  is  here  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
There  is  no  obstinate  encounter  between 
a  full-pulsed,  vigorous  vitality  and  a  still 
more  powerful  enemy ;  as  when,  for  in- 
stance, a  strong  man  dies  with  a  clot  of 
blood  in  the  lungs,  fighting  for  life  and  full 
of  it  to  the  last.  Nor  is  there  prolonged 
torture,  wearing  out  the  strength  by  de- 
grees, as  in  lingering  and  painful  illness. 
Under  the  influence  of  cold  the  vital  pow- 
ers are  stolen  gradually  away,  and  among 
the  earliest  is  the  power  of  feeling;  insen- 
sibility comes  long  before  death.  We  all 
know  what  being  cold  is  like ;  it  is  very 
unpleasant,  but  not  nearly  so  painful  as  a 
great  many  other  things,  such  as  tooth- 
ache or  a  kick  on  the  shins;  and  in  all 
probability  those  who  perish  from  it  suffer 
no  more  than  this,  perhaps  not  so  much. 
This  is  certainly  the  case  with  frost-bite, 
which  is  death  from  cold  on  a  small  scale  ; 
insensibility  in  the  part  affected  sets  in 
early.  Chilblains,  again  —  a  milder  form 
of  the  same  thing  —  are  more  painful  for 
that  very  reason,  the  mortal  process  is 
incomplete. 

This  view  is  borne  out  by  what  we  know 
of  the  physiology  of  cold.  Its  first  effect 
is  to  irritate  the  nerves,  which  are  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  changes  of  temper- 
ature. We  have  Sir  W.  Thomson*s 
authority  for  it  that  the  hand  is  quite  as 
accurate  in  determining  temperature  as 
the  ordinary  thermometer,  and  may  be 
relied  on  to  detect  differences  between 
two  liquids  with  absolute  certainty  with 
one-fifth  of  a  degree  Centigrade.  This 
irritation  of  the  nerves  is  accompanied  by 
pain  —  the  pain  of  "feeling  cold;**  but 
the  after  and  more  serious  effects  are  free 
from  it.  The  next  thing  which  happens 
is  slowing  of  the  circulation.  The  arteries 
contract,  tension  is  increased,  and  the 
heart  beats  more  slowly.  Then  respira- 
tion becomes  slower.  These  effects  are 
seen  in  the  natives  of  cold  countries  and 
in  hybernating  animals.  The  Greenland- 
er*s  pulse  only  beats  from  twenty  to  forty 
times  in  a  minute,  instead  of  from  seventy 
to  eighty,  and  in  winter  the  marmot*s 
breathing  sinks  from  thirty  to  seven  or 
eight,  its  pulse  from  ninety  to  eight  or 
nine  per  minute.  If  exposure  now  ceases, 
a  reaction  takes  place  —  and  in  anv  case 
this  is  so  with  the  strong ;  but  if  it  be 
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coDtinoed  the  e£Eects  deepen.  The  blood- 
stream gets  slower  and  slower  in  the  ex- 
tremities, and  finally  stops ;  then  frost-bite 
may  occur.  The  muscles  are  a£Eected, 
combustion  proceeds  more  slowly  in  them, 
they  quiver,  and  then  become  stiff;  the 
nerves  also  cease  to  perform  their  func- 
tions ;  numbness  ensues  —  that  is,  insensi- 
bility and  paralysis.  The  subject  becomes 
light-beaded,  and  there  is  often  a  desire 
to  sleep.  Then  death  is  not  far  off;  it 
occurs  through  stoppage  of  the  heart, 
either(as  in  the  weak)  from  sheer  inability 
to  drive  the  blood  through  the  contracted 
vessels  or  from  paralysis.  The  strong 
suffer  more  than  the  weak,  because  they 
do  not  succumb  so  soon ;  and  in  prolonged 
exposure,  as  in  the  Arctic  regions,  they 
are  often  tormented  by  thirst.  Put  in  its 
most  elementary  form,  what  cold  does  is 
to  destroy  the  activity  of  the  cell;  which 
becomes  motionless,  congealed,  and  then 
dies.  The  process  occurs  in  all  the  tis- 
sues, blood,  nerves,  muscles,  brain,  etc., 
alike. 

It  is  easy  to  see  from  the  foregoing  how 
cold  kills  the  weak ;  but  among  the  *'  frozen 
to  death  **  is  another  and  quite  different 
class  —  the  intemperate.  Cases  of  this 
kind,  no  doubt,  occur  in  every  very  severe 
winter,  but  they  are  seldom  easily  traced 
to  their  cause.  Some  good  instances, 
however,  are  on  record.  In  the  very  cold 
winter  of  i8ii  a  country  gentleman  named 
Lambe  was  found  frozen  to  death.  He 
had  been  **  spending  the  evening  conviv- 
ially,*'  to  use  the  euphemism  of  the  period 
and  the  cold  overcame  him  on  his  way 
home.  Of  the  numerous  victims  which 
every  winter  claims  in  Russia,  many  meet 
their  fate  through  alcohol ;  but  an  astound- 
ing, almost  incredible,  proof  is  on  record 
as  having  occurred  in  St.  Petersburg 
under  the  minister  Potemkin.  A  large 
distiller  gave  a  public/if/^  at  which  brandy 
flowed  like  water.  The  night  was  ex- 
ceedingly cold,  and  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
thousana  persons  were  frozen  to  death  on 
the  spot  or  in  the  streets.  The  phenome- 
non has  a  double  explanation.  Alcohol 
increases  susceptibility  to  cold,  and  cold 
increases  the  intoxicating  effects  of  alco- 
hol. The  "cool  night  air"  has  not  the 
sobering  effect  invariably  attributed  to  it 
by  the  lady  novelist  (it  is  to  her  credit  that 
she  doesn't  know  better),  but  just  the  op- 
posite. A  man  may  still  be  able  to  leave 
the  table  and  so  forth ;  but  if  the  air  be 
cold  he  soon  i)ecomes  more  intoxicated, 
his  limbs  refuse  to  carry  him,  he  falls 
down,  goes  to  sleep,  and  is  found  in  the 
morning  "  frozen  to  death.'' 


From  The  Army  and  Navy  Gazette. 
MODERN   FIGHTING  AND  FIREARMS. 

A  WRITER  in  the  Militar  Wochenblatt 
has  been  discussing  the  future  of  infantry 
tactics.  The  flatness  of  trajectory  and 
power  of  penetration  of  the  new  small 
bores  is  fatal,  be  holds,  to  the  present  fire 
formations.  Although  we  have  already 
given  up  column  for  linear  movements 
under  fire,  still  the  last  development  of 
the  rifle's  penetrating  powers  shows,  he 
argues,  that  this  is  not  sufficient.  Putting 
extreme  ranges  on  one  side,  every  shot 
will  penetrate  two  or  more  men  if  they 
are  standing  behind  one  another.  This 
proves,  says  the  writer,  that  no  other  for- 
mation than  a  single  rank  with  intervals 
can  be  used  for  the  firing-line  and  its  im- 
mediate supports.  This  formation  has 
the  advantage  of  only  exposing  to  the 
enemy  a  target  one  man  deep,  and  being 
that  formation  which  most  readily  adapts 
itself  to  any  existing  cover.  Against  it, 
however,  is  the  almost  insuperable  disad- 
vantage that  it  calls  into  creation  lines  so 
long  as  to  be  from  the  outset  utterly  un- 
manageable. A  company  at  war-strength 
standing  in  line  requires  a  front  of  one 
hundred  paces  to  its  two  hundred  men  in 
two  ranks,  and  is  then  hard  to  handle ; 
but  put  these  men  in  single  rank  at  one 
and  a  half  pace  interval,  and  a  front  of 
three  hundred  paces  is  provided.  Even 
allowing  it  to  be  possible  for  a  single  com- 

Cany  to  manoeuvre  with  a  front  of  this 
readth,  it  would  necessitate  the  battalion 
following  in  a  kind  of  open  column,  each 
company  being  in  extended  order.  In  the 
matter  of  fire-discipline,  it  is  supposed 
that  each  company  independently  would 
form  an  extended  column,  each  Zugioxva- 
ing  an  extended  line,  following  the  other 
two  Zug€  coming  up  in  similar  formation 
at  regu&ted  intervals.  "  Supposing,"  says 
the  writer,  *^that  the  company  is  two  hun- 
dred strong,  this  would  give  a  Zug  of 
sixty-six  men  —  at  one  and  a  half  pace 
interval  a  front  of  about  one  hundred 
paces.  This  would  be  no  broader  than 
the  present  companv-line  front,  and  there- 
fore no  cry  could  oe  raised  against  the 
*  extended  column '  on  account  of  its  ex- 
cessive breadth.*'  The  next  question  is. 
How  great  should  be  the  interval  between 
successive  Zugef  The  writer  proceeds  : 
"  Taking  one  hundred  metres  interval,  the 
centre  line  of  the  trajectory  cone  of  the 
1888  rifle  shows  that  from  two  thousand 
and  fifty  to  fiv^  hundred  and  fifty  metres 
no  shot  passes  over  the  head  of  a  man. 
This  theoretically  proves  that  the  extended 
column   would  suffer  less  than  the  two- 
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deep  shoulder-to-sboulder  line.  Further 
advantages  of  the  extended  column  are 
that  it  increases  the  difficulty  of  estimat- 
ing distance  and  aiming  in  comparison  to 
the  line  and  that  hits  in  this  formation 
woald  be  largely  from  unaimed  fire.  The 
extended  column,  however,  forms  a  large 
quadrangle,  and  thence  offers  a  more  fa- 
vorable target  than  the  extended  line  to 
artillery.*'  Experiments  prove  that,  prac- 
tically as  well  as  theoretically,  the  ex- 
tended  column  sufiEers  less  than  any  other 
formation.  These  experiments  may  have 
some  value,  as  under  certain  conditions 
—  !>.,  a  small  engagement  confined  to 
infantry  —  supports  and  reserves  might 
advantageously  use  such  a  formation. 
The  pretext  that  leading,  issue  of  com- 
mands, and  discipline  would  be  rendered 
more  difficult  is  not  substantiated.  We 
are  sadly  put  to  it  to  find  forms  for  the 
future  tactics,  chief  of  which  is  the  ad- 
vance under  fire  without  demoralizing 
losses.  The  troops  to  which  the  author 
belonged  had,  in  a  fight  before  Paris,  he 
tells  us,  to  attack  a  village.  The  attack 
was  made  in  three  successive  lines  in 
extended  order.  Not  a  man  remained 
behind,  and  the  losses  were  '*  absurdly 
small."  The  only  loss  worth  mentioning 
was  caused  by  a  shell  bursting  in  a  com- 
pany after  it  had  reached  the  village.  *Mf 
you  can  convince  the  soldier,*'  the  writer 
argues,  **  that  he  runs  the  least  risk  of  be- 
ing hit  when  in  extended  order,  he  will  go 
boldly  forward,  just  as  boldly  as  if  he  was 
rubbing  forearm  to  forearm.  Finally,  if  it 
is  possible  to  drive  on  a  firing-line  in  ex- 
tended order,  why  is  it,  then,  necessahy  to 
march  the  supports  aod  reserves  following 
this  extended  line  in  close-order  forma- 
tions? The  contrary  is  the  case."  With 
a  view  of  putting  these  ideas  into  practice, 
a  series  of  experiments  were  lately  carried 
out  of  which  the  writer  gives  particulars. 
Targets  were  placed  representing  a  com- 
pany column  in  extended  order  and  also  a 
company  in  line.  To  economize  targets, 
only  a  third  of  the  breadth  was  taken  in 
each   case.     A  Zug  of  forty  rifles  was 


formed  from  the  non-commissioned  officers 
of  the  battalion  completed  by  a  few  of  the 
best  first-class  shots.  Each  company  also 
formed  a  Zug  from  men  who  had  not  been 
through,  and  who  were  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  first  and  second  class  shots,  the 
worst  of  the  third-class  shots.  The  ranges 
fired  at  were  seven  hundred,  six  hundred, 
five  hundred  and  fifty,  and  ^v^  hundred 
metres.  More  distant  ranges  had  been 
selected,  but  on  account  of  depressions  of 
the  ground,  cultivation,  etc,  were  found 
impracticable.  From  lack  of  time,  the 
ZUg€y  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the 
non-commissioned  officers,  fired  two  at  a 
time,  one  half  of  each  Zug  firing  at  the 
**  extended  column,"  while  the  other  half 
tackled  the  company  line.  Each  man 
fired  twenty-four  rounds  in  all,  six  at  each 
distance.  In  perusing  the  results,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  as  hits  on  the  com- 
pany line  would  penetrate  both  front  and 
rear  rank  men,  they  (the  hits)  must  be 
doubled,  and  that,  as  the  company  fired 
double  Zuge^  their  results  were  divided 
by  2*  for  per-centage.  To  arrive  at  a 
truer  average,  each  man  shot  two  ranges 
at  the  column,  two  at  the  line.  Slow,  ia- 
dividual  fire  was  used.  The  light  was 
good,  weather  warm,  a  light  wind  up  the 
range.  The  intervals  between  the  suc- 
cessive rows  of  targets  in  the  extended 
column  were  only  fifty  metres  each.  That 
they  were  not  one  hundred  appears  to 
have  been  owing  to  the  slight  extent  of 
ground  available.  The  non-commissioned 
officers,  it  was  found,  shot  very  little  better 
than  the  third-class  shots  —  in  one  case 
worse  than  the  third  and  fourth  ZUge — 
**  which  shows,"  says  the  author,  '*how 
true  it  is  that  there  is  but  a  slight  difiEer- 
ence  between  good  and  bad  shots  at  long 
ranges."  The  number  of  direct  hits  on 
the  line  targets  more  than  double  those  on 
the  column.  The  conclusion  arrived  at 
was,  we  are  told,  that  "  should  ground  and 
circumstances  allow,  in  a  small  and  purely 
infantry  fight,  the  extended  column  forma- 
tion would  be  advantageous  for  all  sup- 
ports and  reserves." 


The  Caste  Question  in  India.  —  The 
Jain  community,  including  some  of  the  richest 
native  bankers  and  merchants  of  Calcutta,  are 
greatly  excited  over  a  question  of  loss  of 
caste  by  one  of  their  number  who  recently 
visited  England.  On  his  return  to  Calcutta 
he  attended  the  Jain  temple,  where  he  was 
hooted  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  prevent 
his  entry.     He  applied  to  the  magistrate  to 


bind  several  persons  over  to  keep  the  peace. 
The  magistrate  refused,  saying  that  the  com- 
plainant should  not  go  to  the  temple  if  the 
people  objected  to  his  presence.  Thereupon 
the  applicant  appealed  to  the  High  Court, 
which  declined  to  interfere  with  the  magis- 
trate's discretion.  Some  defamation  cases 
arising  from  the  same  matter  are  now  pend- 
ing. 
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IDEALS. 


Like  butterflies  that  fret 

Entangled  in  a  net 
Then  at  the  last  thro'  some  chance  rift  escape, 

Of  half  their  radiance  shorn, 

With  ruffled  plumes  and  torn, 
Bright  mockeries  of  their  former  hues  and 
shape ; 

So  in  the  poet's  mind 

The  rich  ideas  confined 
Struggle  to  break  in  music  from  his  tongue ; 

He  speaks— he  speaks  —  but,  ah, 

How  changed,  how  different  far 
The  thought  once  uttered  from  tht  thought 
unsung. 

So  too  the  painter  sees 

Bewildering  images. 
And  brush  is  seized,  and  canvas  quick  un- 
furled ; 

The  bright  creation  glows. 

But,  lo  1  his  easel  shows 
Mere  shadowy  glimpses  of  that  vision-world. 

Know  then  whatever  we  cull 

From  art's  fields  beautiful. 
Whatever  fruits  philosophies  may  yield. 

Their  proto^pes  more  fair 

Are  blossoming  elsewhere. 
Sweet  songs  unsung  and  visions  unrevealed. 

Until  the  veil  is  rent. 

Our  flesh-imprisonment. 
And  we  are  borne  beyond  this  dust's  control, 

Then  shall  our  orbless  eyes 

Behold  realities. 
And  soul  commune  immediately  with  soul. 
Ttbiple  Bar.  L.  J.  G. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  CONGREGATION. 

0  BEAUTIFUL  sunbeam,  straying 
In  through  the  wide  church  door, 

1  wish  I  was  with  you,  playing 
Down  there  on  the  cool  stone  floor. 

For  1  am  so  tired  of  sitting 

Upright  and  stiff  and  still. 
And  you,  you  go  dancing,  flitting 

Gaily,  wherever  you  will ; 
And  you've  nothing  to  do  but  glisten, 

And  no  one  is  ever  vexed 
Because  you  forget  to  listen. 

Or  can't  remember  the  text. 

Dear  sunbeam,  I'm  pondering,  pondering, 

Were  they  all  fast  asleep  —  the  flowers  ? 
When  you  came  on  your  bright  wings  wander- 
ing. 

To  earth  in  the  morning  hours. 
And  where  have  you  since  been  roaming 

The  long,  long  hot  day  through  ? 
Will  you  welcome  the  purple  gloaming 

That  means  **  going  nome  "  to  you  ? 


Have  you  been  to  the  river,  I  wonder? — 

The  river,  shining  and  wide. 
Where  coots  dart  flashingly  under. 

And  water  weeds  rock  with  the  tide. 
Did  you  see  the  big  daisies  bobbing  ? 

Were  the  speedwells  like  bits  of  sky  ? 
Did  you  hear  the  sad  grasses  sobbing 

Whenever  the  wind  went  by  ? 

Dear  sunbeam,  I'll  be  so  lonely 

When  you  have  gone  quite  away. 
And  even  now  you  are  only 

A  faint  gold  splash  on  the  grey. 
Ah  L'  at  last  the  sermon  is  over ; 

I  know  the  text  —  •«  God  is  Light "  — 
Wait  a  minute,  sunbeam,  you  rover. 

And  let  me  bid  you  good-night. 

Frances  Wynne. 


TWO  SONGS. 


The  sun  is  gone  from  the  valleys, 
The  air  breathes  fresh  and  chill ; 

On  the  barn  roof  yellow  with  lichen 
A  robin  is  singing  shrill. 

Like  a  tawny  leaf  is  his  bosom. 
Like  a  dead  leaf  is  his  wing ; 

He  is  glad  of  the  coming  winter 
As  the  t^^rush  is  glad  of  the  spring. 

The  sound  of  a  shepherd's  piping 
Comes  down  from  a  distant  fold, 

Like  the  ripple  of  running  water. 
As  tuneless,  and  sweet,  and  cold. 

The  two  songs  mingle  together ; 

Like  and  unlike  are  they. 
For  one  sounds  tired  and  plaintive. 

And  one  rings  proud  and  gay. 

They  take  no  thought  of  their  music, 
Tne  bird  and  the  shepherd-lad ; 

But  the  bird-voice  thrills  with  rapture, 
And  the  human  note  is  sad. 

Graham  R.  Tomson. 

Loncnun't  Magazioft. 


HEINRICH  HEINE. 

This  was  a  singer,  a  poet  bold, 

Compact  of  fire  and  rainbow  sold : 

Compact  of  rainbow  gold  andof  fire, 

0£  sorrow  and  sin  and  of  heart's  desire  -^ 

Of  good  and  of  evil  and  things  unknown, 

A  merciless  poet  who  cut  to  the  bone. 

He  sounded  the  depths  of  our  grief  and  our 

gladness. 
He  laughed  at  our  mirth  and  he  wept  at  our 

madness ; 
He  knew  all  the  joy  of  the  world,  all  the  strife, 
He  knew,  and  he  knew  not,  the  meaning  of 

life. 

W.  H.  Pollock. 
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From  The  Church  Quarterly  Review. 
GASPARD  DE  COLIGNY.* 

During  the  early  stages  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  France  the  French  Protestants 
had  no  fixed  body  of  doctrine,  no  name, 
no  ecclesiastical  organization.  Their 
scattered  congregations  were  without 
union  or  cohesion.  In  the  world  of 
thought  Calvin's  logical  genius  gave  them 
a  community  of  religious  ideas,  a  name^ 
and  a  constitution.  Twenty-five  years 
after  the  publication  of  the  **  Institution 
Chrdtienne  '*  (1535)  Coligny  organized 
them  as  a  political  power  and  disciplined 
them  as  a  military  force.  In  the  active 
life  of  French  Protestantism  he  was  from 
1560  to  1572  the  soul  of  the  Reformed 
movement.  He  lived  in  an  atmosphere 
of  passion  and  prejudice.  Yet,  though 
scarcely  a  lovable  man,  he  passed  through 
life  not  only  respected  but  trusted  both  by 
friends  and  foes.  St.-Siraon,  Bossuet, 
Voltaire,  unite  in  praise  of  his  character. 
St.-Simon  f  says  that  Henry  IV.  was 

the  pupil  of  the  wisest  and  most  honest  man 
of  his  age,  Gaspard  de  Coligny,  the  greatest 
captain  of  his  generation,  superior  to  all  bis 
contemporaries  in  turning  defeat  to  his  own 
advantage  and  in  reviving  the  spirit  of  his 
followers  after  the  heaviest  reverses ;  the  man 
who  was  best  able  to  hold  his  party  together 
and  to  secure  it  against  every  element  of  divi- 
sion; the  most  disinterested  and  prudent  of 
chiefs,  the  beloved  and  respected  leader  of 
the  party  of  which  he  was  ever  the  soul  and 
the  strength ;  the  one  man  who  knew  how  to 
command  the  aid  of  foreigners  and  the  esteem 
of  opponents,  the  man  who  was  most  highly 
valued  and  admired  for  his  virtues.  Happy 
prince  to  have  been  trained  under  the  most 
prudent  of  captains,  the  wisest  and  worthiest 
man  of  his  time. 

Bossuet  X  says  that  **  every  attempt  to  de- 
cry the  admiral  only  made  his  memory 
more  illustrious.*'  Voltaire  §  celebrates 
his  death  in  lines  which  are  inscribed  in 


*  I.  Les  LutUt  Rtligitusti  en  France  au  SetMiime 
Siie/g,    Par  le  Vicomte  de  Meaux.    Paris,  1879. 

a.  La  Riformt  et  la  Politique  Fraft^aise  en  Ett- 
ra^jMsgt^A  la  Faix  tU  Wtstphalie.  Par  le  mdme. 
Paris,  i8i89. 

3.  U  A  miral  de  Coli^y  et  lei  Guerres  de  Religion 
%u  SetMiime  Siicle.    Par  C.  Buet.     Paris,  1884. 

t  Parallile  des  trois  premiers  Rois  Bourbons. 

t  Abr^gi  d*Histoirede  France,  liv.  xvii. 

§  Henriade. 


the  chapel  where  his  remains  at  length 
found  a  rest*:  — 

Ce  h^ros  malheureux  sans  armes  et  sans  de- 
fense, 

Voyant  qu*il  faut  p^rir,  et  p^rir  sans  ven- 
geance, 

Voulut  mourir  du  moins  comme  il  avait  v^cu, 

Avec  toute  sa  gloire  et  toute  sa  vertu. 

The  public  life  of  Coligny  conveniently 
falls  into  three  periods:  (i)  his  youth 
(15 1 7-1 542),  coinciding  with  the  rise  of 
French  Protestantisin  under  Francis  I., 
by  whose  policy  the  new  movement  was 
alternately  encouraged,  ignored,  and  per- 
secuted ;  (2)  his  military  career  against 
the  foreign  enemies  of  France  (i  542-1 559)» 
coinciding  with  the  expansion  of  Calvin- 
ism and  the  "  Age  of  the  Martyrs  "  under 
Henry  II.;  (3}  his  career  as  the  political 
and  military  leader  of  the  Huguenots 
(1559-1572},  coinciding  with  the  period  of 
armed  resistance,  the  first  three  religious 
wars,  and  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew. To  the  history  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation  in  France  and  in  Europe 
generally  the  Vicomte  de  Meaux  has  de- 
voted his  considerable  literary  talents. 
He  writes  avowedly  from  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic standpoint.  But  his  tone  is  uniformly 
moderate,  and  bis  criticisms  are  at  once 
acute  and  impartial.  No  coreligionist  of 
Coligny  could  desire  more  generous  treat- 
ment for  the  career  of  his  hero  than  it 
receives  from  the  Vicomte  de  Meaux. 

The  family  of  Coligny  derives  its  name 
from  the  ancient  town  of  Coligny,  which 
stands  on  a  slope  of  a  well-wooded  hill  at 
the  foot  of  the  Jura  Mountains,  on  the 
boundary  of  Bresse  and  Franche-Comt^. 
Its  members  were  originally  subjects  of 
the  dukes  of  Savoy  and  not  of  the  kings 
of  France.  It  was  not  till  1437,  that  Wil- 
liam II.,  Seigneur  de  Coligny,  married 
Catharine  Lourdin  de  Saligny,  widow  of 
Jean  li.  Lourdin  de  Saligny,  and  daughter 
and  sole  heiress  of  Jeanne  Braque,  Dame 
de  Chfttillon-sur-Loing.  Their  eldest  son, 
Jean  III.,  Seigneur  de  Coligny,  Andelot, 
and  Chfttillon,  was  the  first  of  the  family 
who  fixed  his  residence  in  'France.  He 
fought  for  Louis  XL  against  Charles  the 
Bold,  and  left  two  sons,  Jacques  IL  and 

*  Lenoir,  Mos^e  des  Monuments  Frangais,  tome  vr,, 
p.  20. 
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Gaspard  I.  Jacques  II.  was  killed  by  the 
side  of  Bayard  at  the  siege  of  Ravenna  in 
1512,  and  Gaspard  I.  inherited  Ch&tilloD. 
He  married  Louise  de  Montmorency,  the 
sister  of  the  constable.  He  fought  at 
Fornovo  (1495),  Agnadello  (1509),  and 
Marignan  (15 15),  and  was  made  marshal 
of  France  in  1516.  He  died  in  1522  at 
Dax,  on  bis  way  to  relieve  Fontarabia. 
He  was,  says  Brantdme,  a  man  '*  du  con- 
seil  duquel  le  roi  s*est  fort  servi  tant  qu*il 
a  vescu,  comroe  il  avait  raison,  car  il  avait 
bone  teste  et  bon  bras."  He  left  behind 
him  three  sons  —  Odet  de  Chfttillon,  Car- 
dinal Archbishop  of  Toulouse  and  Bishop 
of  Beauvais  ;  Gaspard  II.,  born  in  1517, 
Comte  de  Coligny,  known  in  his  youth  as 
Monsieur  de  Fromente,  a  castle  now  in 
ruins  some  four  leagues  from  Bourg-en- 
Bresse ;  and  Francois  d'Andelot.  The 
three  boys  were  brought  up  by  their 
mother,  Louise  de  Montmorency.*  Louise 
was  twice  married.  By  her  first  husband, 
the  Comte  de  Mailly,  she  had  a  daughter, 
Madeleine,  afterwards  Madame  de  Roye 
and  mother-in-law  of  Louis  de  Bourbon, 
Prince  de  Condd.  Louise  de  Montmo- 
rency was  a  firm,  proud,  austere,  morally 
courageous  woman.  She  was  **  the  very 
exquisite  and  venerable  lady  in  whom  all 
virtues  met  in  emulation  of  each  other,"  f 
to  whom  Marguerite  de  Valois  owed  her 
education.  She  taught  her  sons  to  be 
gentlemen  after  her  own  ideal,  true  in 
word  and  deed,  just,  but  also  stern,  to  de- 
pendents, ready  to  accept  the  responsibil- 
ities of  their  position.  She  died  in  1547, 
refusing  the  aid  of  a  priest.}  Her  daugh- 
ter Madeleine  was  avowedly  a  Protestant, 
and  the  tutor  she  provided  for  her  son 
Gaspard  was  Nicolas  B^rault,  the  friend 
of  Louis  de  Berquin,  the  courteous  host 
of  Erasmus,  the  teacher  of  Dolet.§  It  is 
said  that  Coligny 's  tutor  was  singularly 

*  Eug&ne  Beruer,  Etudes  sur  le  Seisi^me  Si^e: 
Coligny  avant  les  Gaerres  de  Religtoo,  ame  Edition. 
Paris,  1884.  Svo.  This  work  has  been  translated  into 
English ~  Coligny:  the  earlier  Life  of  the  Great  Hu- 
guenot Leader.  Translated  by  A.  H.  Holmden.  Lon- 
don, 1884.    8vo. 

t  G^nin,  **  Ngtice  sur  Maixuerite  d'Angoulfime,*' 
Lettres  in^dites  de  Marguerite  d*  Angoul^e,  tome  i. 

t  La  Vie  de  Messire  de  Coligny.  Par  J.  Hotman, 
Seigneur  de  Villiers.    1643.    4to. 

i  N  icolaus  Beroaldus,  quo  prxceptore.  annos  natos 
8edecim«  rhetorica  Lutetia  didici  (Comm.  Lingus 
Latins.    Lugduni,  1536-8,  torn,  x.,  col.  1157). 
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slow  of  speech,  and  that  his  governor, 
Prunelay,  usually  had  his  toothpick  in  his 
mouth.  Coligny  imitated  both.  '^  Beware 
of  the  constable^s  paternosters,"  said  the 
Protestants.  '*  Beware  of  the  admiral's 
toothpick,"  retorted  the  Catholics. 

In  1539,  Louise  de  Montmorency  be- 
came governess  to  Jeanne  d*Albret,  the 
daughter  of  Marguerite  of  Angoul^me. 
Her  eldest  son,  Odet  de  Ch&tilloo,  bad 
already  embraced  the  ecclesiastic  profes- 
sion, and  Gaspard  had  become  the  head 
of  the  family.  His  mother*s  position 
brought  him  to  Paris.  There  he  formed 
a  romantic  attachment  with  Francois  de 
Guise.  The  two  young  men  played  to- 
gether in  masquerades,  wore  each  other's 
colors,  jousted  in  tournaments  on  the 
same  side.  "  Both  of  them,"  says  Bran- 
tome,  **  were  young  madcaps,  excelling  all 
others  in  their  extravagant  follies."  But 
he  adds  that  Coligny  was  the  more  learned 
of  the  two,  understanding  and  speaking 
Latin  well,  and  always  reading  when  not 
engaged  in  affairs. 

The  family  of  Guise  *  was  now  at  the 
height  of  its  power.  Claude,  the  first  Due 
de  Guise,  married  Antoinette  de  Bourbon, 
by  whom  he  had  twelve  children.  The 
eldest,  Marie,  married  first  the  Due  de 
LongueviUe,  and  secondly  James  V.  of 
Scotland.  Her  daughter  Mary  became 
wife  of  Francis  IL,  king  of  France. 
Claude  died  in  1550.  Of  his  six  sons 
Fran90is,  the  second  Due  de  Guise,  was 
the  eldest.  The  rivalry  of  Coligny,  the 
defender  of  Metz  (1552),  the  victor  of 
Renty  (1554),  the  captor  of  Calais  (1558) 
was  born  in  1519.  He  was  thus  two  years 
younger  than  Coligny.  The  Guises  pos- 
sessed all  the  qualities  of  which  popular 
favorites  are  made.  Rich,  gallant,  gener- 
ous, eloquent,  a£Eable,  they  were  so  digni- 
fied in  bearing  that  it  was  said  'Mes  autres 
princes  paraissaient  peupleaupr^  d'eux." 
"  La  main  Lorraine  "  passed  into  a  prov- 
erb for  liberality.  A  blind  beggar  at 
Rome,  who  received  alms  from  the  Cardi- 
nal of  Lorraine,  exclaimed,  '*  You  are 
either  Jesus  Christ  or  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine."  All  the  dazzling  qualities  of 
his  family  met  in  the  great  Due  de  Guise. 

*  See  H.  Forneron's  Les  Dues  de  Golse  et  \tut 
Epoqne.    Paris,  1877.    8vo. 
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He  was  not  the  ignoraDt  soldier  who  could 
mistake  the  printed  Bible  brought  to  him 
at  Vassy,  as  Protestant  prejudice  has  de- 
picted him,  but  he  was  well  read  in  the 
Latin  historians,  and  especially  in  Taci- 
tus. Splendid  in  expenditure,  delighting 
in  display,  apparently  frank  and  careless 
in  speech,  mirthful  in  manner,  broad- 
shouldered,  and  magnificent  in  appear- 
ance, he  was  the  ideal  deau  sabreur,  the 
very  man  to  become  the  idol  of  Paris. 

Numerous  explanations  have  been 
sought  for  the  coolness  which  gradually 
sprang  up  between  the  two  young  men. 
The  true  explanation  lies  in  their  divergent 
characters  and  their  natural  rivalry.  In 
the  case  of  Coligny  the  exuberant  spirits  of 
youth  concealed  a  will  and  temperament 
which  were  not  likely  to  suffer  shipwreck 
from  the  frivolities  of  the  court.  His 
thoughtful,  serious  face  — as  it  appears  in 
his  portrait  among  the  Grands  Amiraux  of 
France — with  its  square,  high  forehead, 
full,  firm  mouth,  clear,  melancholy,  grey 
eyes,  reveals  qualities  the  very  opposite 
to  those  of  Guise.  Proud  of  his  birth, 
impatient  of  control,  stern  and  even  harsh 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  he  was  a 
man  to  be  trusted  and  feared.  Reserved 
in  manner,  severe  in  demeanor,  slow  in 
the  expression  of  his  opinions,  inflexible 
in  his  judgment  of  others,  pitiless  towards 
himself,  he  was  never  a  man  to  be  popular. 
He  cared  little  for  worldly  pleasures,  but 
he  loved  power.  He  was  determined  to 
be  the  first  man  in  France,  and  at  every 
step  Guise  crossed  his  path.  Tolerant 
and  enlightened  in  his  views,  he  was  in 
his  ideas  a  man  of  the  modern  world. 
The  hero  of  duty,  intrepid  in  danger,  re- 
sourceful in  defeat,  never  elated  by  success 
or  dispirited  by  failure,  his  virtues  seemed 
to  be  cast  in  the  mould  of  antiquity. 

Ambitious  of  military  glory,  Coligny 
rapidly  gained  renown  as  a  soldiert  He 
was  wounded  at  Montm^dy  in  1542,  and 
at  the  siege  of  Bains  in  1543;  he  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  capture  of  Carignan 
and  the  battle  of  Cdrisoles(i544);  he  com- 
manded a  galley  in  the  French  expedition 
against  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  1545;  he 
captured  Boulogne  from  the  English  in 
1549  by  means  of  a  fort  which  was  called, 
after  its  projector,  Fort  Ch&tillon.    Such 
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services  secured  him  rapid  promotion. 
In  1547  Francis  I.  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Henry  II.  In  this  same  year 
Coligny  was  made  colonel  and  captain- 
general  of  the  French  infantry.  The 
Swiss  mercenariesi,  of  whom  the  force  was 
composed,  were  disorderly  in  war,  and  in 
peace  '*  companies  of  Arabs  and  brigands.'* 
Coligny*s  first  care  was  to  reduce  them 
to  discipline.  The  honor  of  women  was 
guarded  by  the  punishment  of  hanging. 
Everything  was  to  be  paid  for,  and  soldiers 
who  roved  through  the  country  in  search 
of  plunder  were  to  be  hung.  No  quarrel- 
ling was  permitted.  A  soldier  who  calum- 
niated another,  or  gave  his  comrade  the 
lie,  was  to  make  public  confession  of  his 
fault.  No  duel  could  be  fought  without 
permission.  The  execrable  blasphemies 
of  the  soldiers  were  to  cease.  On  the 
third  offence  the  blasphemer's  tongue  was 
cut  out.  Golding,*  in  his  "  Lyfe  of  Jasper 
Colignie,"  translated  from  the  Latin  of  De 
Serres,  describes  this  military  code. 

For  wheras  erst  it  was  growen  intbo  a 
moste  wicked  custome,  that  the  souldyers 
myght  ronne  gadding  everywhere  under  their 
antsignes,  and  make  havocke  and  spoyle  of 
all  things,  Jasper  tyed  them  too  slreyter 
orders  of  warlike  disciplyne,  therby  too  re- 
streyne  their  overlicentiouse  dealings,  and 
specially  to  represse  the  libertie  of  their 
cursed  swearing  and  blasphemie. 

Stern  as  the  code  was  it  was  enforced 
with  inexorable  rigor.  Formerly,  says 
Brant6me,t  there  was  nothing  but  pillage, 
robbery,  plunder,  ransoming,  murder, 
quarrels,  and  ravishing.  Now  the  troops 
were  strictly  disciplined,  and  "  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  persons  saved." 

In  1553  Coligny  became  admiral  of 
France;  in  1555  he  was  made  governor 
of  Picardy  ;  in  1556  he  negotiated  the 
Treaty  of  Vaucelles  with  Philip. of  Spain. 
He  was  at  the  height  of  his  fortune. 
Meanwhile  the  increasing  severity  of  the 
persecutions  of  the  Protestants  had  turned 
Coligny's  thoughts  to  the  pacification  of 

•  The  Lyfe  of  the  moat  Godly,  Valeant,  and  Noble 
Capteine  and  Mainteioer  of  the  tr^w  Christain  Reli- 
gion in  Fraunce,  Jasper  Colignie  Sbatilion,  some  tyme 
Create  Admirall  of  Fraunce.  Translated  out  of  Latin 
by  A.  Golding.    London,  1576.    8vo. 

t  Hommes  Illustres  et  Granda  Capitaines  Fran^ais: 
M.  de  Chitillon. 
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religious  dissensions.  In  the  New  World 
it  was  possible  t6  found  a  colonial  empire, 
strike  a  blow  at  the  exclusive  dominion  of 
Spain,  and  secure  liberty  of  conscience  for 
the  Protestants.  As  Coligny  anticipated 
Cromwell  in  bis  discipline  of  an  army,  so 
also  he  preceded  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in 
his  scheme  of  colonization.  But  his  plan 
was  to  be  a  national  movement,  supported 
and  encouraged  bv  the  king.  To  this 
purpose  he  adhered  with  his  usual  tenac- 
ity. He  recurred  to  i  t  agai  n  i  n  1 560, 1 564, 
and  1570.*  In  1555  the  first  colonizing 
expedition  for  the  sake  of  religious  liberty 
sailed  from  Havre.  It  reached  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  occupied  a  small  island, 
which  Villegagnon  the  commander,  called 
Coligny.  But  the  enterprise  failed.  The 
emigrants  quarrelled  among  themselyes; 
many  of  them  returned  sooner  than  endure 
the  Genevan  rule ;  those  who  remained 
were  massacred. 

This  abortive  expedition  was  Coligny's 
first  failure.  Its  equipment  marks  the 
highest  point  of  his  career.  Hence- 
forward his  life  was  full  of  disaster,  and 
his  star  was  eclipsed  by  that  of  Guise. 
In  1557  the  Treaty  01  Vaucelles  was 
treacherously  broken.  War  was  renewed 
with  Spain,  and  Picardy  bore  the  brunt  of 
the  attack.  St.  Quentin  was  besieged. 
It  was  without  walls,  provisions,  or  sol- 
diers. If  the  town  fell,  the  road  lay  open 
to  the  Spaniards.  Coligny  threw  himself 
into  it  with  a  handful  of  men.  Two  at- 
tempts to  relieve  it  failed.  For  twenty- 
seven  days  he  held  out,  and  every  hour 
that  was  gained  gave  the  French  time  to 
collect  their  troops.  Finally  the  town  was 
carried  by  assault.  As  with  his  brother 
Andelot,t  imprisonment  proved  the  reli- 
gious turning-point  of  his  life.  When  the 
peace  of  Cateau-Cambr^sis  (signed  April, 
1559)  was  negotiated,  he  returned  to  Paris 
a  Protestant.  He  has  himself  described 
the  siege  of  St.  Quentin  in  a  document 
composed  in  his  prison  at  Sluys.t  He 
concludes  his  account  of  the  capture  of 
the  town  with  these  words:  — 

All  my  consolation  springs  from  the  reflec- 
tion, which  ought  to  be  present  to  the  minds 
of  all  Christians,  that  such  mysteries  cannot 
take  place  without  the  will  and  pleasure  of 

*  The  History  of  these  enterprises  is  admirably  told 
by  the  late  Francis  Parkmao  (Pioneers  of  France  in 
the  New  World.    Boston,  1865.    8vo). 

t  Andelot  was  taken  prisoner  in  Italy,  and  for  four 
years  (1551-5)  was  imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of  Milan. 
There  he  read  the  works  of  Calvin  and  became  a  Prot- 
estant 

t  Discours  de  Caspar  de  Colligny  sur  le  Si^ge  de 
Saint-Quentin  (printed  in  La  Vie  de  Gaspard  de  Co- 
ligny, par  G.  de  Coartils  de  Sandras.  Cologne,  1686. 
tamo). 
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God,  which  are  always  good,  and  holy,  and 
reasonable,  and  which  do  nothing  without  just 
cause.  Wherefore,  though  I  know  not  the 
reason  thereof,  I  ought  not  even  to  enquire 
into  it,  but  rather  to  humble  myself  before 
Him,  conforming  myself  to  His  will. 

Coligny  returned  to  Paris,  to  find  Guise 
entirely  possessed  of  Henry's  confidence, 
the  Spanish  influence  supreme,  the  papal 
power  strictly  allied  with  France,  the 
Catholic  reaction  in  progress,  the  Inquisi- 
tion introduced,  the  government  bent  upon 
the  extermination  of  heresy.  It  did  not 
make  his  loss  of  influence  less  hard  to 
bear,  that  he  himself  was  the  author  of 
the  plans  by  which  Guise  had  taken  Cal- 
ais,* H e  wi  thdre w  to  Chfttillon-sur-Loing, 
where  he  made  a  public  profession  of  the 
Calvinist  opinions  in  1560.  In  his  retire- 
ment he  busied  himself  with  rebuilding 
and  restoring  the  castle.f  Chfttillon,  near 
Nogent-sur-Vermisson,  in  the  department 
of  JUoiret,  is  a  small,  quiet  town  which  has 
grown  up  under  the  shadow  of  the  resi- 
dence of  its  feudal  lords.  Thrice  burned 
to  the  ground,  there  are  few  remains  of 
ancient  buildings.  The  choir  of  the 
church  dates  from  the  time  of  Coligny,  as 
also  do  the  edifices  known  as  Pot  au  Lait, 
PEnfer,  le  Purgatoire,  and  le  Paradis. 
The  bastions  and  walls  with  which  he 
surrounded  the  castle  may  still  be  traced. 
The  gardens,  with  the  three  terraces 
placed  the  one  above  the  other,  remain 
much  as  he  left  them.  But  the  southern 
wing  ot  the  castle,  which  he  built  in  the 
Renaissance  style,  containing  a  gallery  of 
pictures  by  Primaticcio  and  his  pupils, 
bas-reliefs,  and  caryatides  carved  by  Jean 
Goujon,  and  frescoes  for  which  Giulio 
Romano  supplied  the  designs,  is  de- 
stroyed. Coligny  at  least  did  not  suffer 
his  religion  to  blind  him  to  the  beauties 
of  art. 

As  the  policy  of  the  court  grew  more 
definitely  hostile  towards  the  Protestants, 
their  attitude  towards  the  civil  power  un- 
derwent a  complete  change.  They  began 
to  look  to  the  sword  for  the  righteous  de- 
fence of  the  Gospel.  They  learned  to  use 
the  watchword  **Venger  Dieu."  They 
prepared  for  union  among  their  scattered 
congregations  by  convening  their  first 
synod  at  Paris  in  1559.  '^"^  delegates 
assembled  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,|  and 
the  result  of  their  deliberations  at  this  and 
subsequent  meetings  was  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  which  they  presented  two  years 

*  Brantftme,  Grands  Capitaines,  etc. :  M.  de  Goite. 

t  Becquerelf  Souvenirs  Historiquea  «ar  rAmirmI 
Coliniy.    Pans,  1876.    8vo. 

t  Spreto  certae  necis  metu  conveniunt  (De  Thoo, 
liv.  xxii.)- 
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later  to  Charles  IX.,  and  a  compact  and 
serried  organization  based  on  the  repre- 
sentative system.  Numerous,  enthusias- 
tic, well-organized,  and  rapidly  increasing 
in  numbers,  the  Huguenots  only  required 
leaders  to  make  them  a  formidable  body. 
At  this  crisis  the  ascendency  of  the  Guises 
and  the  Spanish  policy  of  the  court  threw 
into  their  arms  the  Bourbons  and  a  large 
number  of  the  malcontent  nobility.  Be- 
tween the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  the  "  Ti- 
ger of  France,"  as  Hotman  calls  Charles 
de  Guise,  and  Antoine  Perrenot,  better 
known  as  the  Cardinal  Granvelle  and  the 
subtlest  diplomatist  of  the  day,  a  close 
alliance  had  been  formed.  French  policy, 
hitherto  opposed  to  the  aggrandizement 
of  Spain,  became  Spanish.  It  was  from 
the  Escurial  that  the  Guises  drew  their 
mysterious  strength.  Granvella  painted 
the  insidious  progress  of  heresy,  the  dan- 
gers with  which  it  threatened  the  mon- 
archy, the  advantage  of  uniting  France 
with  Spain  as  a  bulwark  against  Protes- 
tantism. A  tempting  prospect  was  opened 
to  the  Guises.  They  could  pose  as  de- 
fenders of  the  faith,  as  Catholic  cham- 
pions, and  by  such  titles  jealousy  of  their 
extraction  or  their  influence  would  be  ap- 
peased. They  would  rise  above  court 
intrigues ;  they  would  cease  to  depend  on 
royal  favoritism.  Their  allies  would  be 
the  Catholic  sovereigns  of  Europe,  their 
iollowers  every  faithful  son  of  the  Church. 
Resistance  to  their  power  would  be  iden- 
tified with  heresy.  So  the  subtle  poison 
worked  in  the  minds  of  the  Guises. 
What  their  ultimate  object  may  have  been 
is  uncertain.  Perhaps  they  foresaw  that 
in  the  sickly  children  of  Catherine  de 
M^icis  the  race  of  Valois  would  become 
extinct,  and  hoped  that  as  champions  of 
the  Church  they  might  seize  the  throne. 
With  the  death  of  Henry  II.  (i559)  and 
the  accession  of  Francis  II.  their  influence 
was  unbounded.  Mary  Stuart,  their  niece, 
was  queen  of  France,  and  Francis,  a  boy 
of  sixteen,  weak  in  mind  and  body,  was  a 
puppet  in  their  hands.  They  usurped  the 
position  which  legitimately  belonged  to 
the  princes  of  the  blood.  They  alone  were 
responsible  for  the  acts  done  in  the  royal 
name.  To.  them  was  entrusted  t^e  civil, 
military,  and  financial  administration  of 
the  country.  Under  their  auspices  the 
persecution  grew  hotter,  and  aimed  at 
higher  game.  Anne  Dubourg  was  ar- 
rested, imprisoned,  and  executed  as  a 
heretic.  Andelot,  the  brother  of  Coligny, 
only  saved  himself  from  a  similar  fate  by 
a  timely  conformity. 

A  mass  of  disaffection  towards  the  gov- 


ernment  had  accumulated.  The  protes- 
tants,  the  nobility,  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  even  the  queen  mother,  had  their 
grievances.  Though  nominally  in  retire- 
ment at  Ch&tillon,  Coligny  was  in  close 
touch  with  the  leaders  of  his  party.  Near 
to  Ch&tillon  lay  Tanlay,  the  home  of  An- 
delot, and  Noyers,  the  residence  of  Cond^. 
The  two  Bourbon  princes,  Condd,  and  the 
elder  brother,  Antoine,  Due  de  Venddme, 
who  by  his  marriage  with  Jeanne  d'Albret 
was  king  of  Navarre,  were  the  nominal 
leaders  of  the  Huguenot  party.  As 
princes  of  the  blood  royal  they  had  claims 
to  the  administration  of  the  realm  during 
the  minority  of  the  king.  Both  as  Protes- 
tants and  princes  of  the  blood  they  had 
everything  to  fear  from  the  ascendency  of 
the  Guises.  But  Antoine,*  weak,  vacil- 
lating, and  suspicious  of  the  Constable 
Montmorency,  was  incapable  of  decisive 
action.  Louis,  Prince  de  Condd,  born  in 
1530,  was  of  a  very  di£Eerent  character. 
Popular,  brave,  fond  of  pleasure,  chival- 
rously courageous,  excelling  in  all  bodily 
exercises,  loving  other  people's  wives  as 
much  as  his  own,!  he  had  nothing  Puritan 
i n  his>  nature.  Slight  in  stature  and  round- 
shouldered  -~  not  as  anecdote-mongers 
have  maintained,  hump-backed  —  he  dis- 
puted with  Francois  de  Guise  the  favor  of 
the  Parisians,  who  sang  of  him 

Ce  petit  homme  tant  jolly 
Toujours  cause  et  toujours  rit, 
£t  toujours  baise  sa  mignonne : 
Dieu  gslrd'  de  mal  le  petit  homme  1 

He  was  attracted  to  the  Huguenot  faith 
by  the  influence  of  his  wife,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Louise  de  Montmorency,  the 
motner  of  Coligny.  Ambitious  rather  than 
religious,  he  threw  in  his  lot  with  the 
Keuirmers  from  disgust  at  the  ascendency 
of  the  Guises.  He  was  the  Rupert  of 
their  cause,  as  Coligny  was  their  Wash- 
ington. His  charge  was  irresistible,  but 
he  was  rather  a  dashing  cavalry  officer 
than  a  general. 

Between  the  extreme  sections  of  the 
malcontents  Coligny  held  the  balance. 
There  were  Huguenots  of  religion,  asking 
the  end  of  persecution,  and  Huguenots  01 
state,  who  demanded  the  dismissal  of  the 
Guises.  On  the  one  side  were  the  Re- 
formers, who,  stimulated  by  the  example 
of  their  co-religionists  in  other  countries, 
were  eager  to  conquer  liberty  of  religion 

*  Histoire  des  Princei  de  Cond^  pendant  lea  XVIe 
etXVlIe  Slides,  par  M.  le  due  d^Aumale,  tome  i. 
Paris,  1863. 

t  Brautdme  says  that  Cond^  was  **au8sy  roondain 
qu'un  autre;  et  aymoit  autant  la  (emme  d*autruy  que  la 
sienne.*' 
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by  force  of  arras  and  the  aid  of  foreigners. 
On  the  other  side  stood  the  nobles,  who 
clanoiored  for  the  restoration  of  the  princes 
of  the  blood.  No  notion  of  treason  crossed 
their  minds.  France  durinfj;  the  wars  of 
religion  resembled  England  during  the 
wars  of  the  Roses.  Subject  to  the  crown 
only  in  name,  the  nobility  hoped  to  use 
the  Protestant  cause  as  a  means  of  recov- 
ering their  feudal  independence.  At  a 
council  held  at  Venddme  the  malcontents 
considered  whether  they  should  take  up 
arms  against  the  Guises  as  **  usurpers, 
foreigners,  and  tyrants.'*  Coligny  re- 
strained the  eagerness  of  his  party.  At 
this,  and  at  the  subsequent  meeting  of  La 
Fert^-sur-Marne,  he  argued  against  war. 
Nothing  was  lost  by  waiting.  The  Re- 
formed religion  was  spreading  fast.  The 
king  was  young,  and  he  might  eventually 
side  with  them.  Without  foreign  assist- 
ance they  could  not  cope  with  the  Guises. 
Coligny*s  advice  prevailed.  Some  at 
least  of  those  whom  he  addressed  were 
privy  to  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise,  to 
seize  or  kill  the  Guises,  to  secure  the 
person  of  the  king,  to  hand  over  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  Bourbons,  who  would  con- 
vene the  States-General.  Was  Coligny 
the  '*  Capitaine*  Muet "  who  stood  behind 
La  Renaudie  ?  Was  the  secretary  of  La 
Renaudie  speaking  the  truth,  or  saving 
himself  from  torture,  when  he  declared 
that  both  Cond^  and  Coligny  were  privy  to 
the  plot?  It  is  impossible  to  decide  with 
certainty;  but  the  discovery  of  the  plot 
was  followed  by  a  massacre  of  the  Hugue- 
nots. At  Amboise  alone  twelve  hundred 
were  executed.  Public  justice  was  made 
the  instrument  of  private  vengeance. 
Alarm  at  the  boldness  of  the  plot,  and 
horror  at  its  terrible  punishment,  strength- 
ened the  hands  of  the  moderate  party,  who 
demanded  a  general  amnesty.  At  Fon- 
tainebleau  it  was  resolved  to  summon  the 
States-General  at  Orleans  and  suspend 
the  punishment  of  heretics.  This  resolu- 
tion was  a  triumph  for  the  moderate  party 
and  a  defeat  for  the  Guises.  But  the  con- 
vention of  the  States-General  at  Orleans 
afEorded  the  latter  an  opportunity  which 
they  hastened  to  use.  They  crowded  the 
city  with  troops.  The  Spaniards  were 
ready  to  give  assistance  on  the  frontiers. 
The  Protestants  were  unprepared.  A 
royal  ordinance  was  drafted  for  publica- 
tion, confiscating  the  property  of  the  Cal- 
vinists  and  banishing  them  from  the 
kingdom.  Coligny  and  the  Cardinal  de 
Chfttillon  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Guises. 
Cond^  was  arrested  and  condemned  to 
death.    The  coup  ttitat  was  ruined,  at  the 
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moment  of  its  triumph,  by  the  death  of 
Francis  II.  on  December  5,  1560. 

The  accession  of  Charles  IX.,  at  the 
age  of  nine,  promised  brighter  prospects 
for  the  Huguenots.  The  Guises  were  no 
longer  the  king's  uncles.  L'H6pital's  in- 
fluence was  thrown  into  the  scale  of  tol- 
eration. The  constable  Montmorency 
returned  to  court.  The  king  of  Navarre 
was  appointed  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
realm.  The  Guises  retired  in  disgust  to 
the  provinces.  The  Cardinal  de  Chfttil- 
lon, though  married,  celebrated  mass  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Beauvais.  Montluc* 
preached  a  sermon  before  the  king  In 
which  he  expounded  the  Genevan  creed. 
The  key  to  this  change  lies  in  the  posi- 
tion and  the  character  of  Catharine  de 
M^dicis.  The  ruling  passion  of  the 
queen  mother  was  the  love  of  power,  or, 
as  the  Venetian  ambassador  calls  it,**  11 
affetto  di  signoreggiare."  Without  affec- 
tions, scruples,  or  principles,  without  a 
single  virtue  except  conjugal  fidelity, 
without  one  noble  feeling,  yet  with  infinite 
patience  and  suppleness,  she  schemed  in- 
cessantly to  preserve  her  own  ascendency. 
Unable  to  raise  the  royal  power  above 
contending  parties,  she  gave  her  hand 
first  to  one,  then  to  the  other,  using  them 
against  each  other,  alternately  courting 
and  betraying  first  the  Catholics  and  then 
the  Huguenots.  At  this  moment  not  only 
had  she  most  to  fear  from  the  ambition  of 
the  Guises,  but  it  was  doubtful  whether 
Rome  or  Geneva  was  to  dominate  France. 
It  was  only  when  the  Catholic  reaction 
had  set  in  after  1563,  and  the  first  war  had 
revealed  the  numerical  insignificance  of 
the  Huguenots,  that  Catharine  definitely 
took  the  side  of  the  Catholics.  Even 
then  she  was  prepared  to  be  neutral.  The 
extraordinary  influence  which  Coligny 
gained  in  1570  was  the  real  cause  of  his 
attempted  murder  and  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew.  Catharine's  first  plan 
was  to  create  a  moderate  party  which 
might  check  the  power  of  the  Guises,  and 
either  hold  the  balance  between  contend- 
ing parties,  or  effect  a  compromise  which 
wo^ld  satisfy  both.  Herself  a  Gallio  in 
matters  of  religion,  she  believed  that  it 
was  possible  to  establish  a  moderate  plat- 
form to  which  both  Huguenots  and  Cath- 
olics could  adhere.  She  laid  the  outline 
of  her  scheme  before  Pius  IV.f  The 
basis  of  her  ** interim"  was  the  reform  of 
clerical  discipline,  the  abolition  of  image- 
worship,  the  communion  in  both  kinds, 

*  Le  Laboureur,  Additions  aux  M^moiret  dc  Ca>- 
telnaa,  tome.  i..  liv.  ii. 
t  De  Thou.  liv.  xxviii 
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the  use  of  the  vulgar  tODgue  in  common 
prayer.  With  this  object  oef ore  her  she 
accepted  the  aid  of  L'Hdpital,  and  strained 
every  nerve  to  avoid  the  issue  of  civil  war 
or  liberty  of  conscience.  The  Colloquy 
of  Poissy,  the  National  Council,  the  Edict 
of  January,  1562,  were  the  outcome  of 
Catharine's  temporizing  policy;  they  gave 
the  combatants  a  breathing  space,  but 
nothing  more.  Already  in  the  provinces 
the  two  parties ^were  fl-ying  at  each  other's 
throats.  In  its  general  features  the  mas- 
sacre of  Vassy  (March  i,  1562)  might 
have  been  paralleled  elsewhere  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  But  the  presence  of 
Guise  made  it  the  signal  for  the  first  re- 
ligious war. 

Both  parties  flew  to  arms*  At  first 
Catharine  wavered.  The  Protestants  as- 
sured her  that  in  every  province  she 
would  have  an  army,  if  she  would  but 
trust  herself  and  the  king  to  the  princes 
of  the  blood.  Catharine  yielded  to  the 
suggestion.  She  urged  Navarre  to  seize 
the  person  of  the  king  at  Fontainebleau, 
•<  to  save  the  mother,  the  children,  and  the 
ki^ig."  But  while  Navarre  hesitated. 
Guise  seized  the  opportunity,  and  Catha- 
rine passed  over  finally  to  the  side  of  Lor- 
raine. From  Meaux  Cond^  issued  his 
manifesto  to  the  Protestants  to  arm,  and 
flung  out  his  banner  with  the  inscription 
**  Doux  le  p^ril  pour  Christ  et  la  patrie." 
His  published  reasons*  for  declaring  war 
were  the  delay  of  the  Parliament  in  reg- 
istering the  Edict  of  January,  the  mas- 
sacre of  Vassy,  the  fear  that  Guise  was 
plotting  the  extermination  of  the  Protes- 
tants, the  disobedience  of  Guise  in  going 
to  Paris  in  defiance  of  the  royal  com- 
mands, the  assumption  of  royal  powers  by 
the  council  over  which  Guise  presided  at 
Paris.  In  similar  terms  the  Treaty  of 
Association  t  was  drawn  up  between 
Cond^  and  his  party  —  **to  maintain  the 
honor  of  God,  the  peace  of  this  Kingdom, 
and  the  State  and  Liberty  of  the  King 
under  the  Government  of  the  Queen  his 
Mother."  Numerous  public  documents 
of  the  day  treat  the  king  as  a  captive, 
and  it  is  >avowedlv  on  this  ground  that 
Elizabeth  promised  her  assistance  to  the 
Huguenot  cause. 

Hitherto  Coligny  had  not  declared  him- 
self.   No  man  can  lightly  take  the  step  of 

*  Ci  Declaration  Faicte  ^ar  Monsieur  le  Prince  de 
Cond^  pour'  monstrer  les  raisons  qui  l*ont  contrainct 
d^entreprendre  la  defense  de  rautorit^  du  Roy,  du 
Gouvemcment  de  la  Royne  et  da  repos  de  ce  Royaunie. 
MDLXII. 

t  Traict^  (T Association  faicte  par  Monseignear  le 
Prince  de  Cond^  avec  les  Princes,  Chevaliers  de  1' Ordre, 
etc.  qui  sont  entrez,  ou  entreront  cy  aprds,  en  ladicte 
Association.    MDLXll. 
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civil  war.  Before  him  hovered  that  im- 
age of  his  country  with  which  the  Roman 
poet  confronted  Caesar  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rubicon.  **Ingens  visa  duci  patriae 
trepidantis  imago.**  One  night  he  lay 
sleepless  in  his  bed,  pondering  upon  the 
miseries  of  the  Protestants  and  the  horrors 
of  war,  debating  within  his  stern,  upright 
spirit  the  legality  of  armed  resistance  to 
authority.  It  was  at  the  entreaty  of  his 
wife,  Catharine  de  Laval,  that  he  event- 
ually joined  Cond^.  To  her  arguments 
he  replied :  — 

"  Madame  1  lay  your  hand  upon  your  breast 
and  search  your  heart.  Can  you  encounter 
disaster,  shame,  the  reproaches  of  a  people 
who  judge  all  things  by  success  ?  Can  you 
endure  treachery,  your  exile,  your  nakedness, 
your  hunger,  and,  what  is  worse,  the  hunger 
of  your  children,  your  own  death  upon  the 
scanold,  and  the  spectacle  of  your  husband 
drawn  to  execution  on  a  hurdle?  I  give 
you  three  weeks  to  consider."  **The  three 
weeks,"  she  said,  ''are  already  passed.  Lay 
not  upon  your  head  the  guilt  of  the  death  of 
those  who  will  perish  in  those  three  weeks,  or 
I  shall  witness  against  you  before  the  judg- 
ment seat  of  God." 

Her  high-spirited  counsel  turned  the  scale. 
Tristis  ad  mortem ^  he  threw  in  his  lot 
with  Cond^,  protesting  that  he  took  up 
arms  not  against  the  king  but  against  his 
false  counsellors. 

The  war  opened  with  a  brilliant  feat  of 
arms.  Condd,  riding  at  the  head  of  two 
thousand  of  the  Protestant  gentry,  carried 
Orleans  by  a  cavalry  charge.  From  Blois 
to  Angers  the  gleam  of  Huguenot  steel 
flashed  along  the  banks  of  the  Loire ;  it 
leaped  from  town  to  town  ;  it  girdled  the 
coast.  Half  Languedoc  sprang  to  arms. 
Dauphin^,  with  the  ma.Hsacre  ol  the  Vau- 
dois  fresh  in  her  memorv,  rose.  The 
great  cities  of  Guienne  and  Gascony  de- 
clared for  the  Genevan  gown.  Both  sides 
ravaged,  plundered,  and  burned.  Both 
employed  mercenary  Reiiers  and  Lands- 
knechts.  Both  appealed  abroad  for  assist- 
ance. But  the  sale  of  Havre  to  Elizabeth 
by  the  Calvinist  leaders  is  a  lasting  dis- 
grace to  their  cause.*  Religious  fanat- 
icism might  be  proof  against*  the  charge 
of  treason.  Yet  many  of  the  political 
Huguenots  deserted  the  cause  as  soon  as 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Hampton  court 
transpired. 

The  Huguenot  headquarters  lay  at  Or- 
leans, where  Coligny  devoted  himself  to 
the  military  and  moral  discipline  of  the 
army.    Soon  the  camp  presented  an  edi- 

•  Hist,  des  Princes  de  Cond6,  par  M.  le  due  d'Au- 
male,  i.  161. 
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fying  spectacle.  Each  regiment  had  its 
chaplain.  Every  morning  public  prayers 
were  offered  for  the  king  and  themselves, 
that  God  would  keep  them  '*vivans  en 
toute  sobri^td  et  modestie,  sans  noises, 
mutineries,  blasphtoes,  paillardises." 
But  none  knew  better  than  Coligny  the 
value  of  this  appearance.  **J*ay  com- 
mandd,"he  said,  **krinfanterie  longtemps, 
et  la  connois;  elle  accomplit  souvent  le 
pr«yerbe  qui  dit  tie  jeune  hgrmite  vieux 
diabU,^'*  After  the  first  success  everything 
went  against  the  Huguenots.  Bourges 
and  Rouen  were  taken.  Guise's  general- 
ship turned  the  batde  of  Dreux  from  a 
defeat  into  a  victory.  Condd  was  a  pris- 
oner. Hard  pressed,  Coligny  drew  o£E 
bis  defeated  troops  to  Normandy  to  create 
a  diversion  and  receive  the  aid  of  Eliza- 
beth. Orleans  itself  was  on  the  point  of 
surrender  when  Guise  was  murdered  by 
Poltrot  de  Mdrd.  The  assassin  was 
known  to  Coligny,  who  had  once  assisted 
him  with  money.  The  admiral  was  ve- 
hemently suspected  of  complicity  with  the 
crime.  His  defence  was  in  some  points 
halting.  He  admitted  that  he  had  heard 
of  Poltrot^s  threats,  and  that  he  made  no 
effort  to  divert  him  from  his  purpose,  but 
he  repudiated  all  connivance  at  the  mur- 
der. In  his  letter  to  the  queen  on  the 
subject  •  he  adds :  — 

Your  Majesty  must  not  think,  from  what  I 
have  said,  that  I  feel  any  regret  for  the  death 
of  M.  de  Guise.  On  the  contrary,  I  consider 
that  his  death  is  the  greatest  blessing  that 
could  happen  to  this  kingdom,  to  the  Church 
of  God,  and  particularly  to  mc  and  my  house, 
and  also,  if  it  please  your  Majesty,  that  it  will 
afford  the  means  of  giving  peace  to  this  king- 
dom. 

Though  Coligny  was  formally  acquitted 
of  the  crime  by  a  decree  issued  from 
Moulins.f  the  Guises,  and  above  all  the 
widowed  duchess,  afterwards  Madame  de 
Nemours,  never  accepted  his  acquittal. 

The  death  of  Guise  gave  the  Hugue- 
nots the  Peace  of  Amboise  (March,  1563), 
which  promised  liberty  of  conscience 
everywhere,  and  permitted  the  public  per- 
formance of  Protestant  services  on  the 
estates  of  great  nobles,  in  the  houses  of 
the  gentry,  in  one  chosen  town  within  each 
bailliage^  and; in  tbe.iStrongMds  of  which 
the  Huguenots  were  possessed  at  the  con- 

*  Response  k  I'lDterrogatoire  qu'on  diet  auoir  est^ 
faic  ^  un  nomm^  Jean  de  Poltrot,  soy  disant  Seigneur 
de  Merey,  sur  la  mort  du  feu  due  de  Guise.  Orleans, 
156a. 

t  D^cret  declarant  le  dit  Sieur  de  Chltillon,  Amiral 
de  Franee,  purg^  deaehargitf,  et  innocent  du  f  aiet  dudit 
homicide,  et  des  charges  qu'on  luy  a  voulu,  ou  pour* 
roit,  pour  ce  regard,  imputer.     Moulins,  1565. 
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elusion  of  the  war.  Th6  civil  strife  ended. 
Huguenot  and  Catholic  fought  side  by 
side  to  expel  the  English  from  Fraoce. 
They  might  temporarily,  unite  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  commoD  enemy,  but  they  could 
not  live  at  home  in  peace.  Coligny  from 
the  first  regarded  the  treaty  as  a  *'  rope  of 
sand.*'  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
comparatively  peaceful  years  which  the 
truce  secured  to  France  at  Chfttilloa. 
There  he  set  an  example  of  religious  tolera- 
tion to  the  world.  Nowhere  was  a  priest 
safer  than  under  the  walls  of  the  castle 
of  the  Huguenot  leader.  At  Ch&tillon 
also  he  founded  his  college  for  instruction 
in  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Latin.  He  made 
his  own  house  a  model  of  sober  and  godly 
living.  Prayers  began  and  ended  the 
day.  Singing  and  preaching  preceded 
dinner.  Audiences  to  the  deputies  of  the 
churches  of  the  provinces  occupied  much 
of  his  leisure.  But  he  found  time  to  de- 
vote to  his  colonial  enterprises  and  to 
foreign  politics.  As  he  had  organized 
Villegagnon*s  expedition  in  1555,  and 
equipped  the  expedition  of  Jean  Kibaud 
to  Florida  in  1560,50  now  in  1564  he  re- 
turned to  his  project.  The  new  expedi- 
tion was  led  by  Laudooni^re,  one  of 
Ri  baud's  companions.  But  the  enterprise 
failed,  like  all  its  predecessors,  because 
the  colonists  could  not  endure  the  hard- 
ships and  monotony  of  colonial  life. 
Meanwhile  his  plans  of  foreign  policy 
assumed  definite  shape.  His  great  idea 
was  to  detach  France  from  her  Spanish 
alliance,  and  to  place  her  at  the  head  of  a 
league  to  resist  the  enormous  power  of 
Spain.  In  this  he  anticipated  the  policy 
of  Henry  IV.,  Richelieu,  and  Maxarin.  A 
war  with  Spain  would,  he  believed,  prove 
a  safety-valve  for  domestic  discontent;  it 
would  bring  religious  toleration  in  its 
train.  He  himself  would  gain  honor 
against  the  foreign  foe.  He  would  defeat 
Alva  and  avenge  St.  Quentin. 

Catharine  still  temporized.  She  refused 
to  adopt  Coligny's  plan.  On  the  other 
hand  she  repudiated  the  policy  proposed 
to  her  by  Alva  and  her  daughter  Eliza* 
beth.  Her  conference  at  Bayonne  with 
the  Spanish  agents  and  the  queen  of 
Spain  in  1565  aroused  the  daikest  suspi- 
cions among  the  Huguenots.  Was  she 
preparing  another  Sicilian  Vespers  ?  The 
recent  publication  of  Alva's  letters  proves 
that,  so  far  as  Catharine  and  Charles  IX, 
were  concerned,  the  suspicion  was  ud- 
founded.  But  at  the  time  the  alarm  and 
misgiving  were  general.  Very  little  was 
required  to  cause  an  outbreak  between 
two  parties,  each  prepared  to  take  the 
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field,  mistrustful  of  the  other's  iotentionii, 
and  determined  not  to  be  surprised.  In 
1 567  a  Spanish  army  was  on  its  way  through 
Burgundy  to  execute  the  vengeance  of 
Philip  II.  on  the  Netherlands.  The 
French  troops  watched  its  progress.  But 
the  Spaniards  reached  the  Low  Countries, 
and  instead  of  the  royal  troops  being  dis- 
banded they  were  ordered  to  Paris.  Wil- 
liam the  Silent  sent  despatches  warning 
the  Huguenots  that  both  armies  were  to 
be  combined  for  their  destruction.  A 
hasty  council  was  summoned.  Coligny 
as  usual  recommended  patience ;  but  the 
danger  seemed  urgent  and  he  was  over- 
ruled. In  the  second  war  of  religion  the 
perfection  of  the  Huguenot  organization 
was  strikingly  exemplified.  Spies  were 
sent  to  watch  the  movements  of  Coligny 
at  Ch&tillon.  They  found  him  dressed  as 
a  farmer,  pfuning  his  fruit  trees.  Two 
days  later  the  Huguenots  had  risen  all 
over  France,  and  fifty  towns  were  in  their 
hands.  The  court  only  saved  itself  from 
capture  at  Meaux  by  a  hasty  flight  to 
Paris.  Condd  endeavored  to  starve  the 
city  into  surrender.  But  it  was  *'  the  ant 
besieging  the  elephant."  The  battle  of 
Dreux  (November  10,  1567)  compelled 
him  to  retreat.  Catharine  opened  nego- 
tiations with  the  Huguenot  [leader,  and, 
against  the  advice  of  Coligny,  he  signed 
the  treaty  of  Longjumeau  (March,  1508). 

Peace  was  again  restored.  The  Hugue- 
nots laid  down  theirarms,  returned  home, 
dismissed  their  mercenaries.  Catharine 
had  succeeded  in  her  object.  She  had  been 
taken  by  surprise.  She  only  wished  to 
gain  time.  She  believed  the  Huguenots 
to  be  losing,  the  Catholics  to  be  gaining 
ground.  Her  hesitation  was  at  an  end. 
She  did  not  disband  the  Switzers.  Cita- 
dels were  raised  in  all  the  Protestant 
strongholds.  L'Hdpital  was  dismissed 
from  the  chancellorship.  Nothing  was 
done  to  restrain  the  violence  of  the  Cath- 
olics. Coligny  could  obtain  no  redress  for 
the  seizure  of  his  treasures.  Shots  were 
fired  at  him ;  he  was  ordered  to  reduce 
his  retinue ;  one  of  his  gentlemen  was 
murdered.  He  removed  to  Tanlay,  Ande- 
lot's  castle  near  Tonnerre,  so  as  to  be 
close  to  Condd  at  Noyers.  He  wrote  to 
complain  of  the  way  in  which  he  was  de- 
nied justice,  and  in  which  the  king  was 
blinded  to  the  real  state  of  the  kingdom. 
In  reply  Catharine  appointed  Tavannes, 
his  rival  and  enemy,  to  investigate  his 
grievances.  Meanwhile  troops  were  se- 
cretly gathered  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Noyers  and  Tanlay.    Had  not  Alva  said 


that  one  salmon  was  worth  the  beads  of 
ten  thousand  frogs  ?  A  warning  reached 
Cond^  and  Coligny.  A  horseman  gal- 
loped past  the  castle  of  Noyers,  sounding 
his  horn  and  crying  out :  **  The  stag  is  in 
the  snare  I  the  hunt  is  up  I  *'  Royal  guards 
held  the  gatehouses,  fords,  and  bridges. 
Instant  flight  was  necessary.  At  mid- 
night on  August  25,  1568,  the  Huguenot 
leaders,  with  their  families  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men,  left  Noyers  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  their  enemies  and  reach  Ro- 
chfelle.  The  pursuit  was  hot.  Led  by  a 
huntsman,  who  knew  the  fords  and  forest 
paths,  they  reached  the  Loire  at  a  spot 
above  Cosne,  near  Sancerre.  They  crossed 
the  river,  their  horses  only  wading  knee- 
deep.  As  day  broke,  the  river  rose  in 
flood,  and  the  fugitives  were  saved.  They 
fell  on  their  knees  on  the  farther  bank, 
singing  the  114th  Psalm  —  *'What  ailed 
thee,  O  thou  sea?"  etc.  They  reached 
Rochelle  in  safety.  The  Huguenots  rose 
to  arms  all  over  the  country.  The  court 
issued  an  edict,  forbidding  under  pain  of 
death  any  other  worship  except  the  Cath- 
olic, ofiEered  a  free  pardon  to  those  who 
would  acknowledge  their  errors,  and  ban- 
ished all  ministers  of  the  Reformed  reli- 
gion from  the  kingdom.  In  this  spirit 
began  the  third  religious  war. 

Coligny  commenced  the  war  under  dis- 
couraging circumstances.  His  eldest  son, 
Gaspard,  was  dead.  His  wife  died  a  few 
weeks  later.  Shortly  afterward&his  daugh- 
ter Ren^e  and  his  brother  Andelot  died. 
His  castle  at  Ch&tillon  was  taken  and 
sacked.  But  his  energies  were  not  re- 
laxed. His  wife  had  died  entreating  him, 
by  the  love  he  bore  to  her  and  his  children, 
to  fight  to  the  last  extremity  for  God's 
service  and  the  advancement  of  true  reli- 
gion. Averse  as  he  was  to  war,  no  alter- 
native was  possible.  His  first  step  was 
to  fit  out  a  navy  of  thirty  ships,  in  order 
to  keep  the  communication  open  with  En- 
gland. His  fleet  was  subjected  to  the 
same  rules  of  discipline  which  William  of 
Orange  afterwards  introduced  among  the 
Gueux.  A  minister  sailed  with  each  ship ; 
only  men  of  good  character  were  permitted 
to  serve ;  one-third  of  the  booty  went  to 
the  "  Cause."  On  land  he  and  Cond^  held 
the  field  with  the  most  powerful  army 
which  the  Huguenots  had  ever  raised.  In 
the  spring  of  1569  the  Catholics,  largely 
reinforced,  assumed  the  ofEensive.  At 
J  a  mac  they  gained  a  victory  over  the  Cal- 
vinists,  in  which  Cond^  was  killed.  The 
blow  was  at  first  sight  crushing;  but  the 
widowed  Jeanne  d'Albret,  with  her  young 
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SOD,  Henry  of  Navarre,  revived  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  HuKuenots.  A  medal 
was  struck  in  her  honor,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, **  Pax  certa,  victoria  integra,  mors 
bonesta.''  Within  a  week  after  Jarnac, 
Coligny  was  in  the  field,  only  to  be  once 
more  disastrously  defeated  at  Moncontour. 
With  Cond^  and  Andelot  dead,  with 
troops  dispirited  by  two  successive  de- 
feats, himself  grievously  wounded,  pro- 
scribed as  a  traitor,  and  with  a  price  of 
fifty  thousand  crowns  set  upon  his  head, 
many  men  would  have  abandoned  the 
struggle.  His  fieet  was  at  hand  to  con- 
vey him  to  England.  But  Coligny  was 
made  of  sterner  stu£E.  He  was  never 
more  formidable  than  in  the  moment  of 
defeat. 

In  the  following  spring  (1570)  he  set  his 
face  northwards.  From  all  the  mountain 
districts  of  the  Vivarais,  the  Cevennes, 
and  the  Forez,  the  Huguenots  fiocked  to 
his  standard.  A  new  spirit  animated  his 
followers.  They  sang  as  they  marched 
through  a  hostile  country  and  deserted 
villages:  — 

Le  prince  de  Conde 

II  a  est^  tu^, 

Mais  monsieur  I'Amiral 

Est  encore  k  cheval 

Avec  la  Rochefoucauld 

Pour  chasser  tous  ces  papaux,  papaux. 

His  name  was  more  powerful  than  that  of 
the  king.  **  De  Tamiral  de  France,'*  says 
Brantdme,  **  il  dtait  plus  parld  que  du  roi 
de  France."  With  him  were  Henry  of 
*  Navarre,  the  little  Prince  of  Condd,  and 
Louis  of  Nassau.  At  St.  Etienne  he  fell 
ill,  and  for  a  week  the  army  halted.  Cath- 
arine sent  BiroD  to  negotiate.  He  would 
only  see  Coligny.  In  vain  the  other  chiefs 
offered  themselves,  saying  that  their  cause 
did  not  depend  only  on  the  admiral.  **  If 
ke  were  dead,"  retorted  the  ambassador, 
**  we  would  not  o£Eer  you  a  cup  of  water." 
Coligny  recovered  and  pressed  on.  He 
defeated  the  royal  army  at  Arnay-le-Duc, 
and  reached  La  Charity,  within  forty  miles 
of  Paris.  Catharine  at  last  yielded.  On 
August  8,  1570,  a  treaty  was  signed  at  St. 
Germain-en-Laye.  it  established  liberty 
of  religion  in  all  cities  which  the  Protes- 
tants then  held,  restored  confiscated  prop- 
erty, released  all  prisoners,  granted  civil 
equality,  and,  as  pledges  of  good  faith, 
assigned  to  the  custody  of  the  Huguenots 
La  Rochelle,  Cognac,  Montauban,  and  La 
Charity. 

Coligny  was  now  the  most  powerful  man 
in  France.    His  position  drew  upon  him 
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the  determined  enmity  of  Catharine.    Over 
the  king  he  gained  a  personal  influence, 
which  lx>re  fruit  in  a  complete  change  of 
policy.    Charles  IX.  had  himself  married 
the  daughter  of    the    tolerant    Emperor 
Maximilian ;    he  now   projected   the  be- 
trothal of  his  sister  Marguerite  to  Henry  of 
Navarre,  and  the  marriage  of  his  brother, 
the  Due  d'Anjou,  with  Queen  Elizabeth. 
He  wrote  to  his  ambassador  at  Constanti- 
nople that  he  was  determined  to  make  war 
upon  Spain,  and  troops  were  actually  de- 
spatched to   the  assistance  of  the  Low 
Countries.    All  Coligny*s  dreams  seemed 
to  be  approaching    realization*     He    re- 
ceived permission  to  equip  another  expe- 
dition to  America;  he  revived  his  hopes 
of  founding  a  colonial  empire,  strengthen- 
ing the  French  navy,  humiliating  Spain. 
**  Qui  empesche  la  guerre  d*Espagne,"  he 
said  to  Tavannes, "  n'est  pas  bon  Frangais 
et  a  unc  croix  rouge  dans  le  ventre."   The 
unhappy,  red-haired  youth  who  bears  the 
sinister  title  of  Charles  IX.  had  thrown 
himself   with    characteristic    impetuosity 
into  the  arms  of  Coligny.     His  conduct 
was  innocent  of  duplicity.     He  was  quite 
unable  to  follow  the  cold-blooded,  tempo- 
rizing policy  of  his  mother.     But  he  was 
not  without  good  qualities.    Musical  and 
artistic  in  his  tastes,  more  truthful  than 
any  of  his  family,  he  was  capable  of  true 
affection.    Only  his  detestable  education 
had  exaggerated  all  his  faults.    Distracted 
by  the  intrigues  of  bis  family,  morbidly 
jealous  of  his  brother,  be  was  eager  to 
escape    his    mother^s    ascendency.     Too 
weak,  irresolute,  and  capricious  to  resist 
her  influence,  he  passed  with  sudden  al- 
ternations from  one  extreme  of  feeling  to 
another,  just  as  his  excitable  temperament 
found  relief    in    blowing  horns,  forging 
armor,  or  hunting  like  a  madman.    Over 
sucn  a  mind  Coligny's  hold  was  necessa- 
rily precarious. 

In  August,  1572,  the  king's  resolution 
was  shaken  by  the  defeat  of  the  French 
troops  on  their  way  to  William  of  Orange 
and  the  massacre  of  the  West  Indian  ex- 
pedition. Catharine,  alarmed  at  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  Coligny,  redoubled  her 
efforts  to  regain  her  ascendency.  Yet  the 
admiral  refused  to  listen  to  the  warnings 
of  his  friends.  He  trusted  that  his  hold 
upon  the  king  was  strong  enough  to  re- 
sist the  machinations  of  his  enemies.  He 
still  lingered  in  Paris,  although  it  was  the 
general  impression  that  some  calamity 
awaited  the  Huguenots.  Strangers  meet- 
ing in  the  road  discussed  the  admiraKs  in- 
fatuation.    Duplessis-Mornay  warned  him 
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that  the  coining  marriage  of  Henry  of 
Navarre  concealed  some  treacherous  de- 
sign.* That  event  was  celebrated  on 
August  1 8,  and  from  Monday  to  Friday 
masks,  tournaments,  and  festivities  were 
held  with  lavish  magnificence.  So  serene 
was  Coligny's  confidence  in  the  success  of 
his  anti-Spanish  policy  that  at  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  he  pointed  to  the  banners 
of  Jarnac  and  Moncontour  floating  in 
Notre  Dame,  and  promised  to  replace 
them  with  better.  Yet  in  the  midst  of 
this  seeming  prosperity  Catharine  and 
the  Guises  had  plotted  the  admiral's 
death.  On  Friday,  August  22,  Coligny 
was  returning  from  the  Louvre  to  his  hotel 
in  the  Rue  de  Bdtizy.  Suddenly  a  shot 
was  fired  from  an  empty  corner  house 
which  belonged  to  Madame  de  Nemours, 
the  widow  of  the  murdered  Due  de  Guise. 
The  admiral's  left  arm  was  shattered,  and 
a  finger  of  his  right  hand  was  broken. 
When  the  house  was  forced  open,  the 
blunderbus  swas  found  smoking  on  the 
table,  but  the  would-be  assassin  had  es- 
caped. At  the  news  of  the  attempt  upon 
Coligny's  life  the  Huguenot  leaders  as- 
sembled in  his  room.  Some  were  anxious 
to  leave  Paris  at  once.  Others  used 
threatening  language  and  loudly  demanded 
justice.  But  the  investigation  which  was 
promised  into  the  attempted  assassination, 
the  concern  and  promises  of  the  king,  and 
the  confidence  of  **  Porte-paix  "  Teligny, 
the  son-in-law  of  Coligny,  allayed  the 
fears  of  the  Huguenots.  Throughout  the 
twenty-third  a  number  of  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances increased  their  misgivings. 
It  was  rumored  that  Montmorency  and 
his  troops  had  been  hastily  summoned  to 
Paris.  Men  on  horseback  were  met  bear- 
ing pistols  and  carbines  at  their  saddle- 
bows, in  defiance  of  the  prohibition  to 
bear  arms.  Porters  were  seen  carrying 
weapons  into  the  Louvre.  Yet  Teligny 
remained  so  confident  in  the  king's  good 
faith  that  no  watch  was  kept  even  at  the 
admiral's  hotel,  and  that  just  before  day- 
break  on  the  twenty-fourth  Coligny  was 
almost  alone. 

In  the  gardens  of  the  Louvre  a  plot 
had  been  hatched  which  not  improbably 
had  been  long  premeditated  by  Catharine. 
On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-third  the 
queen  mother  revealed  her  plan  to  Charles 
IX.,  and  urged  him  to  sanction  its  execu- 
tion in  self-defence  against  the  attacks  of 
the  Huguenots.  At  last  Charles  yielded 
to  the  persistence  of  those  about  him. 
"If  you  wish   it,"  he  sai(j,  "kill  the  ad- 

*  Mtooires  ds  Duplessis-Moraay,  i.  38. 
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miral.  But  every  Huguenot  in  France 
must' be  killed,  toO}  that. none  n^y  live  to 
reproach  me."  The  order  was  enough. 
The  gates  of  the  city  were  closed ;  the 
boats  fastened  up ;  the  Catholics  were 
distinguished  by  white  crosses  of  paper 
or  other  material ;  in  each  house  in  certain 
streets  a  man  was  ready,  with  his  arms 
beside  him  and  a  light,  prepared  for  some 
unknown  enterprise.  The  final  signal 
was  to  be  given  by  the  tolling  of  the  great 
bells  of  the  Louvre  and  St.  Germain' 
I'Auxerrois.  Just  before  daybreak  came 
a  summons  at  the  gate  of  the  admiral's 
hotel  from  a  messenger  sent,  as  he  al- 
leged, by  the  king  to  speak  with  Coligny. 
No  sooner  had  La  Bonne  opened  the  gate 
than  he  was  stabbed  by  an  officer  of  the 
royal  guard,  who  entered  with  his  mus- 
keteers, killing  all  they  met.  Resistance 
was  useless.  The  murderers  burst  into 
the  room  where  Coligny  was  quietlv 
seated.  A  German  named  Behm  strucK 
the  first  blow,  and  the  murder  was  soon 
completed.*  In  the  dim  twilight  Guise 
and  his  followers  sat  on  horseback  in  the 
courtyard  below.  The  body  was  thrown 
from  the  window;  a  lighted  torch  was 
brought,  and  Guise,  dismounting,  wiped 
the  blood  from  the  face  and  looked  on  the 
features  of  the  dead  man.  **It  is  he!" 
be  cried  joyfully,  and  kicked  the  body 
with  his  foot,  just  as  Henry  III.  after- 
wards spurned  bis  corpse  at  Blois.  From 
dawn  to  night  Paris  rang  with  the  ham- 
mering of  bells,  the  cries  of  men  and 
women,  groans,  shrieks,  and  execrations, 
the  reports  of  arquebuses,  the  crash  of 
doors  broken  down  with  axes  or  stones, 
the  shouts  of  the  rabble  as  they  sacked 
and  pillaged  the  houses  or  dragged  the 
dead  bodies  through  the  streets  to  the 
river.  Sunday  and  Monday,  August  24 
and  25,  were  clear,  bright  days,  and  the 
king,  standing  at  the  windows  of  the 
Louvre,  said  that  the  sky  itself  rejoiced  at 
the  slaughter  of  the  Huguenots.  At  noon 
on  Monday  a  hawthorn  bush  burst  into 
blossom  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Innocent. 
The  portent,  which  the  author  of  the 
**  Rdveille-Matin  "  declares  to  have  been 

*  This  13  the  account  ^iven  by  the  R^veille-Matin 
des  Fran^ais  (see  Memoires  of  Gaspard  de  Coligny, 
translated  and  edited  by  D.  D.  Scott,  Edinburgh,  i&m* 
8vo.),  by  De  Thou,  by  Courtilz  de  Sandras  (see  La  Vie 
de  Gaspard  de  Coligny,  Cologne,  1686,  lamoX  and  in 
Golding's  Lyf.  Another  account  says  that  the  admi- 
ral resisted  bravely  with  his  sword  and  afterwards  with 
his  bed-clothes  (see  Layard,  The  Massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, illustrated  from  the  State  Papers  in  the 
Archives  of  Venice,  London^  1888,  Svo,  p.  aj).  A  third 
account  says  that  the  admiral  was  compelled  to  leap 
from  the  window  into  the  courtyard  below,  where,  "his 
limbs  ail  broken,  he  was  immediately  despatched" 
(Layard,  p.  6). 
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a  trick  of  a  pious  fnar,  was  interpreted  to 
signify  the  restoration  of  the  lost  prosper- 
ity of  France;  and  the  people,  streaming 
back  from  this  miraculous  spectacle,  re- 
joicing  at  the  sign  of  God's  approval,  went 
to  the  admiraFs  lodgings,  where  they  found 
his  dead  body,  which  they  trailed  through 
the  streets  to  the  water's  edge.  The  head- 
less trunk,  after  being  slashed  and  man- 
gled with  knives  and  daggers,  was  hung 
up  by  the  heels  on  the  gibbet  of  Mont- 
faucon.*    • 

At  the  time  of  bis  death  Coligoy  was 
only  fifty-six  years  of  age.  He  was  not 
the  venerable  patriarch  it  is  the  fashion  to 
represent  him,  but  still  active  and  vigor- 
ous. His  life  at  first  sight  seems  a  fail- 
ure. He  failed  to  establish  religious 
liberty,  to  found  a  colonial  empire,  to 
humiliate  Spain.  While  he  lived  his  for- 
eign and  domestic  policy  was  rejected. 
But  it  was  on  the  lines  which  he  marked 
out  that  Henry  of  Navarre,  Richelieu,  and 
Mazarin,  raised  France  to  the  summit  of 
her  greatness.  As  a  soldier  he  scarcely 
ever  won  a  victory  ;  yet  the  Venetian  am- 
bassador says  he  was  entitled  to  greater 
fame  than  Hannibal,  seeing  that  he  made 
head  against  vastly  superior  forces,  and 
retained  the  fidelity  of  his  mercenaries 
even  when  their  pay  was  in  arrear  and 
their  booty  lost  in  their  successive  de- 
feats.f  If  the  cause  of  religious  liberty 
had  triumphed,  the  monarchy  might  have 
been  limited,  and  national  life  would  not 
have  been  hemmed  in  between  absolutism 
on  the  one  side  and  intolerance  on  Ihe 
other,  till  the  torrent  of  revolution  broke 
the  barriers.  In  Coligny's  character  the 
man  of  religion  did  not  overpower  the 
patriot  or  the  statesman.  The  greatest 
blot  on  his  public  career  is  the  surrender 
of  Havre  to  Elizabeth ;  yet  Throgmorton 
spoke  the  truth  when  he  said  that  the 
admiul  was  **a  bad  Englishman  but  a 
good  Frenchman.''  Though  the  soul  of 
the  Reformed  movement,  his  influence 
was  always  on  the  side  of  peace.  He  took 
a  wide  view  of  the  interests  both  of  the 
Calvinists  and  of  France.  In  him  the 
nation  lost  the  one  man  who  was  trusted 
by  both  sides.  He  was  a  Huguenot,  but 
not  a  narrow  sectary.  And  in  the  next 
twenty»five  years  France  had  bitter  cause 
to  regret  the  loss  of  his  political  insight, 
prudence,  moderation,  and  incorruptible 
integrity. 

*  For  the  ttltimate  fate  of  Colign/s  remaint  see 
Lenoir,  Mus^e  des  Monaments  Fran9aiB,  tome  !▼.,  p. 
ao  it  stqo, 

t  Boscnet,  La  Dtplomatie  V^nitienne:  lea  Princes 
d'  Europe  an  Seixiime  Si^le,  p.  536. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 
UNCLE  LLEWELLYN. 

I  CANNOT  remember  the  time  when   we 
had  not  heard  of  Uncle  Llewellyn.  **  Llevr- 
ellyn  and  I,"  was   how  mother's  stories 
about  her  childhood  always  began,  and 
from  that   they  wandered    on    with    the 
bi'other  and  sister,  out  from  the  gloomy 
indoors  life,  overshadowed  by  one  awfiii 
presence  through  the  trim  sweet  garden 
away  to  the  lonesome  hills  and  threading 
torrents,  to  the  sound  of  wind  and  water 
in  freedom  and  frolic  and  love.     Uncle 
Llewellyn    was    mother's    twin    brother, 
her    childhood's    sole    companion ;    and 
every  reminiscence  of  him  was  precious. 
Mother    had  a  way  in  saying  his  name 
even,  of  making  it  sound  like  the  stanza 
of  a  love-song  or  a  cadence  of  passionate 
music,  for  she  took  each  syllable  up  into 
her  heart  before  she  gave  it  utterance. 
There  was  a  strain  of  pathos,  too,  that 
continually  invaded  the  melody,  as  if  she 
would  have  said,  "  Poor  Llewellyn."     But 
she  never  did  say  that;  on  the  contrary, 
there  was  alifrays  something  of  the  hero 
about  him,  whether  in  good  fortune  or  evil 
fortune. 

Mother's  old  home  did  not  lie  very  far 
away  from  ours ;  we  were  in  Shropshire, 
and  her  childhood  was  passed  jusfover 
the  border  in  Wales.  But  there  was  all 
the  difference  between  our  side  of  the 
border  and  hers.  "  Over  the  border  "  was 
like  a  magic  sentence  that  took  us  at  once 
into  another  world*  I  had  a  distinct  pic- 
ture  of  the  house  where  mother  was  born 
formed  in  my  mind  out  of  mother's  sto- 
ries of  it.  The  coloring  was  dark,  and  the 
surroundings  weird  and  exciting  to  a  de- 
gree. 1  have  .seen  the  place  since;  and 
as  I  look  up  at  the  little  sketch  I  made  of 
it  a  year  ago,  1  cannot  match  the  two 
images  in  any  outw&rd  detail;  and  yet  I 
was  right  in  my  impression,  for  houses  are 
not  themselves  by  reason  of  shape  or 
color, or  any  outward  thing;  they  receive 
individual  existence  from  the  people  who 
live  in  them,  and  there  was  a  presence  in 
mother's  old  home  which  darkened  it  and 
touched  the  young  lives  of  brother  and 
sister  with  the  excitement  of  strong  con- 
trasts. Inside  the  house  there  was  gloom, 
the  surroundings  were  magically  beauti- 
ful. 

Whenever  mother  spoke  of  her  father 
the  expression  of  her  face  altered ;  curi- 
ous hard  lines  formed  round  the  lips,  dark 
fire  came  into  her  eyes.     Her  voice  grew 
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different  too.  '*He  never  understood 
Llewellyn,^'  she  used  to  sa^*,  and  our  hearts 
indorsed  that  condemnation  with  instant 
sympathy.  I  never  asked  questions  about 
our  grandfather,  for  the  mention  of  him 
was  sure  to  bring  a  sha.dow  over  our  talk, 
and  mother  refrained  as  a  rule  from  de- 
tailing painful  circumstances  to  us.  But 
one  day,  after  a  series  of  anecdotes  con« 
cerning  the  virtues  and  wisdom  of  a  dog 
of  Llewellyn's,  one  of  his  numerous  pet 
animals,  mother  ended  her  tale  with  the 
refrain,  "  Poor  little  David  1 "  and  Gladys 
hastily  asking,  **Why  do  you  call  him 
*  poor  '  mother  ?  Did  he  come  to  a  bad 
end  ? "  we  were  told  how  he  had  been 
found  killed  by  poison,  his  body  thrown 
out  on  the  hillside  over  the  garden  wall. 
Our  horror  must  have  been  almost  as 
great,  I  think,  as  the  horror  of  his  young 
master  and  mistress  when  the  little  body 
was  first  seen ;  and  when  mother  addea, 
**  David  had  offended  your  grandfather," 
the  picture  of  a  monster  assumed  distinct 
form  in  my  mind.  Theo  said,  1  remem- 
ber, **  But  where  was  your  mother,  moth- 
er; couldn't  she  have  saved  David?" 
Then  silence  fell  upon  us  all.  Gladys 
and  1  had  always  supposed  the  mother  of 
that  house  was  dead,  for  nobody  had  ever 
mentioned  her  to  us ;  but  when  Theodora 
spoke,  no  answer  or  explanation  of  any 
kind  was  given. 

Once  when  we  were  little  toddling  things 
we  saw  Llewellyn.  It  must  have  been 
very  soon  after  our  mother's  second  mar- 
riage, when  we  had  been  living  at  the 
rectory  about  a  year.  It  was  before 
Wynne  was  born,  I  know.  **Yes,  here 
are  my  children  Llewellyn  ;  now  at  last  1 
can  show  them  to  you,"  mother  said,  and 
whilst  clinging  round  her,  we  three  chubby 
baby  girls  were  made  to  hold  out  hands 
and  look  up  at  the  slim  young-looking 
uncle  whose  name  was  well  known  to  us 
even  then. 

Uncle  Llewellyn  and  mother  and  we 
spent  the  whole  of  one  day  together.  We 
got  very  friendly  with  the  tall  man  before 
long,  and  pestered  him  for  high  jumps 
and  races,  and  I  remember  that  he  was 
very  good-natured.  I  suppose  now  that 
day  was  a  tragic  one  to  mother.  Uncle 
Llewellyn  had  come  to  say  good-bye  be- 
fore leaving  England,  indefinitely  it 
seemed;  for  when  we  used  to  say  to 
mother  afterwards,  *'  When  is  Uncle 
Llewellyn  coming  home,  mother?  "  mother 
always  sighed  and  looked  away,  and 
tarne.d  the  talk  to  something  else.  So  that 
long  day  that  Uncle  Llewellyn  spent  at 
the  rectory   was   the   beginning  of   the 


tragedy.  Well  it  is  for  us  that  we  don't 
know  beginnings  when  we  see  them,  that 
we  often  mistake  them  for  endings,  and 
smile  where  tears  are  due. 

It  was  dark  when  Uncle  Llewellyn  went 
away.  The  clear,  musical  tones  of  his 
voice  sounded  in  the  doorway  as  he  and 
mother  exchanged  good-byes.  The  light 
of  the  lamp  hurt  mother's  eyes  as  she 
came  in  from  the  darkness,  and  she  shaded 
them  with  an  uplifted  hand.  It  was  the 
light  that  made  the  eyes  glisten  as  with 
tears,  for  the  mouth  was  smiling.  In  a 
minute  she  caught  us  up  and  kissed  us, 
and  merrily  chased  us  to  bed.  *'  This  is 
the  end  of  all  difficulties  for  Llewellyn,"  I 
am  sure  she  was  saying  in  her  heart; 
'*and  everything  is  going  to  be  well  with 
him  from  this  day  always."  And  for  her- 
self ?  What  had  become  of  her  own  grief 
at  parting  from  him?  ilt  had  cleared  away 
absolutely  I  believe,  dissolved  by  the  force 
of  her  love.  I  remember  a  laugh  of  real 
joy  she  gave  when  the  first  letter  came 
from  Uncle  Llewellyn.  I  recall  nothing 
about  succeeding  letters  for  a  long  time, 
excepting  that  the  stamps  occupied  us  a 
good  deal,  and  that  the  scrawiiness  of  the 
handwriting  had  a  vague  interest  for  us. 

The  next  time  I  saw  Uncle  Llewellyn 
— —  but  I  must  not  go  on  to  that  day  yet. 
There  were  hearsays  and  signs.  We  heard 
the  name  spoken  now  and  then  by  our 
stepfather,  not  in  mother's  tones ;  we,  at 
least  I,  grew  to  be  conscious  of  conten- 
tion in  the  air,  setting  in  from  some  quar- 
ter unawares  at  intervals.  Then  mother 
would  look  jaded  and  ill,  until  the  storm 
somehow  lumbered  away,  for  no  reason 
connected  with  the  life  we  were  cognizant 
of.  Once  it  flashed  upon  me  that  these 
seasons  followed  the  coming  of  foreign 
letters,  and  I  began  to  watch  and  to  fit  the 
events  together.  I  was  then  first  aware 
how  seldom  any  letters  did  come  from 
abroad,  and  mother  did  not  seem  to  notice 
this,  indeed  I  felt  certain  that  she  rested 
when  they  d'rd  no/  come.  Yet  the  sweet 
child-stories  were  still  often  told,  and  in 
the  telling  of  them  smiles  came  breaking 
over  the  beautiful  mouth  as  of  old,  and 
the  eyes  grew  liquid  in  the  love-light  that 
shone  through  them. 

It  was  during  the  terrible  days  of  the 
period  of  tumult,  whilst  mother's  anguish 
was  at  its  height,  that  Martha  told  Gladys 
and  me  all  I  knew  for  a  long  time  of  what 
had  happened  about  Uncle  Llewellyn. 
Theodora  was  not  mistaken,  she  had  seen 
our  uncle  on  the  day  of  our  garden  feast. 
He  did  not  look  like  a  beggar  then,  Martha 
assured   us;    but   there    was  something 
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wrong  she  knew  at  the  time,  for  he  would 
not  come  into  the  house  until  he  was  cer- 
tain of  finding  our  mother  alone.  He 
made  a  friend  of  h'ttle  Thee  that  day,  and 
sent  her  with  a  message  to  mother.  The- 
odora must  have  promised  secrecy  to  her, 
she  would  never  have  given  her  word  to  a 
stranger. 

After  that  first  visit  he  often  came  and 
went,  Martha  said,  and  until  nearly  the 
end  our  stepfather  knew  nothing  of  it.  Of 
how  he  came  to  be  hanging  about  our 
place  at  Christmas  when  mother  was  away 
Martha  could  not  tell.  I  told  her  about 
Theo's  fancy  of  seeing  his  face  against  the 
glass  of  the  passage  window. 

Uncle  Llewellyn  had  been  the  haunting 
shadow  of  mother's  life  that  autumn  and 
winter  and  cold  spring.  She  never  could 
refuse  him  anything;  and  Martha  told  us 
how  one  trinket  after  another  had  gone, 
and  everything  valuable  mother  possessed 
—  even  the  watch,  that  still  made  believe 
to  be  in  its  place  by  means  of  a  pierced 
scallop-shell  slipped  inside  her  waist-band. 
Mother's  beautiful  furs  were  sold  at  last ; 
she  said  she  could  not  bear  to  wear  them, 
because  Theodora  had  loved  them  so. 

The  secret  visitor  came  and  went,  and 
looked  shabbier  as  time  went  on ;  he  was 
often  the  worse  for  drink,  Martha  said. 
She  knew  that  mother  and  Thee  had  met 
him  on  the  last  evening  of  the  mission 
when  they  came  home  so  late.  Things 
were  getting  rapidly  worse  by  that  time. 
Sometimes  Uncle  Llewellyn  went  away 
for  several  weeks  together ;  when  be  came 
back  he  was  dreadful  to  look  at.  **He 
took  up  hopelessly  with  bad  companions, 
joined  a  gan^  of  thieves*'^  I  shall  never 
forget  how  those  whispered  words  of 
Martha's  made  me  shiver,  whilst  Gladys's 
eyes  grew  large,  and  her  face  flushed  and 
took  a  sort  of  wild  expression.  It  was 
after  one  of  his  long  absences  that  Gladys 
saw  Uncle  Llewellyn  and  mother  standing 
such  a  long  time  in  the  rain.  The  next 
day  he  took  refuge  in  the  reclory,  hoping 
it  would  prove  a  safe  hiding-place,  for  the 
police  were  after  him  then — and  mother 
would  have  given  her  life  to  save  him. 
Martha  knows  the  plan  of  escape  she  had 
contrived.  If  only  a  few  things  had  fallen 
out  a  little  differently,  it  would  have  suc- 
ceeded, and  then——-  Well  I  suppose 
things  really  never  could  be  different  from 
what  they  are.  Anyhow,  Llewellyn  was 
not  saved. 

After  the  crisis  when  mother  went  away, 
we  heard  no  more  of  him.  I  think  we 
forgot  even  to  wonder  what  had  become 
of  him.    We  only  bad  that  one  talk  with 


Martha  in  the  time  of  tumult,  and  the  par- 
tfal  relief  that  came  when  mother  seemed 
somehow  to  have  been  lifted  up  above 
reach  of  the  tormenting  fiends,  closed  the 
terrible  past.  Why  look  at  it  or  think  ol 
it  any  more?  I  beard  afterwards  that 
Uncle  Llewellyn  had  been  sent  to  prison. 
After  all,  his  offence  could  not  have  been 
a  very  serious  one,  or  perhaps  it  was 
only  that  nothing  very  dreadful  against 
him  was  proved,  for  the  term  of  his  im- 
prisonment was  a  short  one.  But,  as  I 
said,  we  knew  nothing  of  this  at  the  time 
I  am  writing  about,  and  never  thought 
about  Uncle  Llewellyn  at  all. 

The  open  grave  was  in  October.  Christ- 
mas came  round  again  at  last. 

"  Bring  us  a  great  many  candles,'* 
Gladys  said,  on  the  evening  before  Christ- 
mas day.  **  Madeleine  and  I  are  going  to 
sit  up  very  late  in  the  schoolroom  read- 
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She  insisted  upon  Wynne  going  early 
to  bed,  however,  and  carried  him  off  her- 
self. Then  she  drew  the  curtains  across 
the  schoolroom  window,  which  was  at  the 
front  of  the  house  and  overlooked  the 

farden  gate  (the  schoolroom  was  over  the 
all  and  front  door),  made  the  fire  half  up 
the  chimney,  lighted  candles  on  the  man- 
telpiece and  upon  the  schoolroom  table, 
drew  two  rickety  armchairs  to  the  fireside, 
piled  books  in  a  heap  between  us,  and  set- 
tled herself  to  look  in  the  fire.  After  all 
Gladys  could  pot  turn  herself  into  an  ab- 
sorbed reader  by  force  of  will.  She  was 
terribly  restless,  poor  child,  and  my  heart 
was  bleeding.  What  could  I  do  to  help 
her?  I  don't  think  we  did  help  each 
other  except  by  being  close  in  bodily  pres- 
ence. My  heart  yearned  over  Gladys; 
she  could  not  bear  things  as  I  could  and 
can.  We  managed  to  stay  up  in  the 
schoolroom  until  twelve  o'clock.  The  last 
hour  from  eleven  to  twelve  was  a  quite 
silent  and  idle  one.  Even  I  could  not 
read.  Gladys  put  no  more  fuel  on  the  fire 
after  eleven  struck.  There  was  an  old 
tall  clock  in  our  schoolroom  which  had 
come  from  mother's  home.  It  stood 
against  the  wall,  between  the  fireplace  and 
the  window,  just  behind  where  we  were 
sitting.  It  had  a  loud  tick ;  the  marked, 
even  sounds  soothed  us  a  little  that  night. 
Gladys  sat  on  the  eround  and  leaned  her 
head  against  my  Icnee.  By-and-by  she 
threw  her  handkerchief  over  ber  face  —  a 
favorite  habit  of  hers  when  she  was  tired* 
I  looked  into  the  embers  then ;  Gladjrs^s 
right  hand  lay  loosely  in  my  left,  the  mo- 
ments ticked  away,  the  clock  began  to 
strike  twelve.     Then  Gladys  sprang  to 
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her  feet.  "  We  can  go  to  bed  now,  Made- 
leine, can't  we  ?  "  I  hesitated  a  moment 
and  looked  round  the  room.  The  candles 
were  sputtering  and  flaring ;  two  had  gone 
out.  The  clock  finished  striking.  Hush  ! 
there  was  a  knock  at  the  front  door  under 
the  window.  Just  one  rap.  Nothing  an- 
swered the  rap ;  no  sound  within.  Had 
every  one  gone  to  bed,  then,  except  us 
two?  even  our  stepfather?  That  wasn't 
likely  ;  he  always  sat  up  till  twelve. 

"Perhaps  it  was  fancy,"  1  said,  **and 
there  wasn't  a  rap  at  all.  Nobody  would 
be  likely  to  rap  in  the  middle  of  the  night." 
Listen ;  it  came  again,  one  rap,  louder  this 
time.  Then  we  heard  the  study  door 
open,  and  footsteps  treading  the  hail  to 
the  door.  Everything  sounded  clearly  in 
the  silent  bouse.  Gladys  and  I  stood 
close  together  and  listened.  We  heard 
our  stepfather  undraw  the  bolts  and  chains, 
and  take  down  the  bell  that  hung  inside 
the  shutter,  then  he  opened  the  door,  and 
there  came  a  pause  in  sound,  of  a  few  sec- 
onds only,  and  after  that  the  door  was 
banged  to  with  an  angry  noise,  barred  and 
locked  within,  and  we  heard  our  father*s 
retreating  footsteps.  Instinctively  we 
drew  towards  the  window,  and  putting 
our  ears  within  the  drawn  curtains,  heard 
a  man  walking  down  the  gravel  walk,  and 
soon  came  the  click  of  the  garden  gate, 
and  then  everything  was  silent  inside  and 
outside. 

I  don't  know  how  |I  felt,  it  was  like  a 
lump  of  tee  being  formed  in  my  heart. 
We  never  said  to  each  other,  "  Who  could 
it  be  ?  "  or  "  what  has  happened  ?  "  We 
got  into  bed  somehow,  and  somehow  fell 
asleep ;  but  I  awoke  often  between  then 
and  the  morning,  and  always  with  a  feel- 
ing of  the  intense  cold  of  the  night.  It 
was  freezing  bitterly  out  of  doors. 

The  Christmas  day  that  followed  was  a 
dreary  one.  Morning  prayers  were  read 
in  the  church ;  there  was  nothing  else  to 
mark  the  day.  Wynne's  chilblains  were 
so  bad  that  he  did  not  care  to  take  a  walk 
with  us  after  the  service.  We  thought  we 
might  perhaps  get  up  a  little  feeling  of 
exhilaration  if  we  went  for  a  tramp  along 
the  frosty  roads.  The  sun  had  broken 
through  the  morning  fog  whilst  we  were 
in  church.  There  was  not  any  snow  on 
the  ground ;  but  the  trees  were  covered 
with  rime,  and  now  the  beauty  of  the  cold 
giant  kingdom  could  be  understood.  I 
always  thought  of  the  winter  season  as 
the  reign  of  the  giants  of  old  Norse  my- 
thology—  terrible  giants  they  were,  and 
my  heart  rebelled  against  them  —  but  I 
never  could  deny  the  beauty,  weird  and 
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piercing,  of  a  winter  landscape  in  the  sun- 
shine. The  sun-^od  at  midday  even  could 
win  no  victory  there,  it  is  true ;  but  he 
cast  his  better  magic  over  the  enchanted 
land.  We  almost  ran  along,  our  footsteps 
clattered,  we  did  not  speak.  I  began  to 
feel  not  only  the  glow  that  exercise  gives 
to  the  body,  but  the  rhythmic  flow  of  im- 
agination which  this  communicates  to  the 
mind.  I  was  happy  for  the  space  of  half 
a  mile  or  so.  We  came  to  the  cross-roads 
where  the  sign-post  stands,  and  were  hur- 
rying on  straight  ahead  without  changing 
our  direction,  when  we  noticed  a  small 
group  of  people  to  the  left  of  us,  standing 
looking  at  something  by  the  roadside  un- 
der the  hedge.  Gladys  led  the  way  to  join 
the  group,  and  I  followed  her. 

"Poor  body!"  I  heard  a  woman  say, 
"  he  must  have  crept  under  the  hedge  to 
die."  "  He's  storved  to  death,  I  doubt," 
said  another. 

We  pressed  between  the  speakers  and 
saw  too  ;  the  body  of  a  man,  in  ragged  and 
scanty  clothing,  sitting  as  he  had  died 
under  the  branches  of  a  bare  black-thorn, 
arms  fallen  to  the  sides,  mouth  slightly 
open,  sallow  cheeks,  short,  stiffened  hair, 
eyes  closed,  —  Oh  !  perhaps  he  was  asleep 
when  he  died.  I  hope  he  was  asleep.  He 
must  have  been  asleep,  and  he  didn't  know 
everything  so  very  dreadfully. 

I  looked  at  Gladys.  She  was  as  white 
as  the  corpse  before  us.  I  pulled  her 
away.  "  Come  away,  Gladys,"  I  said ; 
"  we  cannot  do  any  good  here." 

So  we  went  home  together,  and  neither 
of  us  spoke  again  until  we  were  inside  our 
own  garden,  and  when  Gladys  told  me, 
**That  man  is  Uncle  Llewellyn,  Made- 
leine. It's  the  very  same  I  saw  with 
mother."  But  no  one  else  seemed  to 
know  who  it  was. 

Two  days  after  the  body  was  buried  on 
the  pauper  side  of  the  churchyard.  Our 
stepfather  read  the  funeral  service  over 
the  grave,  of  course.  I  wondered  did  the 
sound  of  the  rectory  door  being  banged  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  echo  in  his  ears  ? 
It  did  continually  in  mine,  and  with  it 
came  a  sense  of  shame  and  sin  new  to  me 
in  those  days. 

We  made  wreaths  of  ivy  into  two  love- 
knots,  put  one  upon  the  grass  that  covered 
mother's  mound,  and  laid  the  other  above 
the  nameless  grave ;  and  all  the  time  I  , 
kept  repeating  to  myself  one  verse  out  of 
a  favorite  hymn  of  Theodora's :  — 

Heart  of  Christ,  oh  1  cup  most  golden, 
Taking  of  Thy  cordial  blest, 

Soon  the  sorrowful  are  holden 
In  a  gentle,  healthful  rest 
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Thou  anxieties  art  easing, 
Fains  implacable  appeasing, 
Grief  is  comforted  by  love, 
Oh  1  what  wine  is  there  like  love  I 

The  words  did  not  seem  to  apply  much, 
but  the  refrain  haunted  roe.  "  Ob  !  what 
wine  is  there  like  love  !  "  and  I  thought 
of  mother's  heart,  and  that  there  must  be 
life  somewhere  for  Llewellyn  the  beloved. 

CHAPTER  IV 
OVER  THE  BORDER. 

Two  years  passed  —  years  of  feeble 
impression  on  roy  memory  —  and  then  a 
day  stands  out  like  a  hill  from  the  plain. 
Gladys  was  fifteen  that  day.  I  have  called 
Gladys  our  June  rose.  **  Rose  of  the 
world,"  I  said  to  myself  that  first  of  June ; 
and  surely  no  rose  could  have  been  found 
in  the  world  to  match  her.  Had  she  sud- 
denly grown  like  our  mother,  I  wondered, 
as  1  saw  her  move  about  the  breakfast- 
room,  stooping  here  and  there  to  arrange 
a  flower  or  an  ornament?  The  tenderest 
possible  pink  bud  was  lying  in  one  of  the 
fair  coils  about  her  head.  What  was  it 
that  awakened  such  a  thought  in  me? 
Mother's  hair  was  a  golden  glory,  and 
Gladys's  crown  was  only  soft  and  fair.  I 
could  not  tell.  The  breath  of  some  remi- 
niscence was  astir  in  me,  I  think,  and  it 
opened  my  eyes  to  see  that  Gladys  was 
already  a  woman.  Gladys  was  grown  up  ; 
she  was  a  rose,  and  not  a  rosebud  any 
longer,  though  the  dew  was  still  upon  the 
petals.  I  am  a  year  older  than  Gladys, 
but  1  felt  like  a  child  beside  her  that  day. 
She  was  very  sedate,  I  remember,  as  if 
something  was  restraining  her  usual  sud- 
den  impulses.  A  change  was  awaiting  us, 
and  Gladys  was  prepared  for  it.  I  never 
prepared,  because  I  wrap  myself  up  in 
phantasm ;  and  at  that  distance  of  time 
after  our  bitter  grief  I  had  wandered  far 
into  the  realm  of  fancy.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  thing  1  am  glad  to  remember 
about  my  dreams  at  that  time.  They  were 
not  so  often  personal  as  they  had  been  in 
my  childhood.  I  was  becoming  more  and 
more  capable  of  falling  in  love  with  what 
lay  outside  myself;  the  places  that  sur- 
rounded me  were  dear  to  me  in  themselves. 
There  was  a  cluster  of  lilac  and  laurestina 
bushes  at  one  corner  of  the  grass  plot 
where  a  blackbird  built  every  spring.  1 
used  to  stand  outside  the  bushes  in  the 
sunshine  and  peer  into  the  labyrinth  of 
leaves,  and  trace  the  flickering  light  as  it 
threaded  the  intricate  ways.  At  morning 
and  evening  love-notes  sounded  from 
within ;  at  midday  silence  reigned  through 


the  world  of  the  little  birds.  I  used  to 
speculate  what  sort  of  consciousness  they 
had ;  and  every  year  the  same  sweet  mys- 
tery of  life  perplexed  me.  From  that  nest 
in  the  bushes  my  fancy  stepped  far ;  but 
the  place  was  a  symbol  to  me,  and  the 
ground-stu£E  of  many  histories.  Then 
there  was  the  gate  that  led  from  the  gar- 
den into  the  field.  Some  years  the  field 
was  used  for  pasture,  and  some  for  mead- 
ow. To  open  that  gate  in  the  meadow 
years  and  walk  through  the  grass  about 
a  week  before  the  hay-harvest  began* 
looking  into  the  faces  of  all  the  flowers 
whilst  the  seeded  grass  rippled  through 
my  fingers,  and  Venus's  looking-glass 
strewed  itself  like  pearls  deep  down,  just 
above  the  ground  —  well,  the  first  few 
minutes  of  such  a  w^alk  gave  me  the  great- 
est feeling  of  exhilaration  1  have  ever 
known.  I  leaned  on  the  gate  that  summer 
morning  and  repeated  a  favorite  nursery 
rhyme  to  myself :  — 

When  all  the  pleasant  meadow-lands 

Are  bare,  and  still,  and  green. 
They  never  look  so  bright  to  me 

As  in  the  spring  they've  been. 
I  like  to  see  the  meadow-sweet 

In  the  wind  move  to  and  fro ; 
Purples  growing  high  in  the  grass. 

Red  pimpernels  tcIow. 

Just  then  a  servant  from  the  house  came 
to  summon  me  to  the  study,  where  she 
said  my  stepfather  wanted  to  speak  to 
Gladys  and  me.  Gladys  was  there  before 
me.  I  came  through  the  open  French 
window  into  the  study ;  Gladys  sat  facing 
me  as  1  came  in ;  my  stepfather  was 
standing  in  front  of  the  fireplace,  sideways 
to  her.  He  had  been  telling  her  some- 
thing, I  could  see,  and  he  looked  con- 
fused and  nervous ;  but  Gladys,  quietly 
listening,  had  a  slight  smile  upon  her  lips. 
When  1  came  in,  the  story  had  to  be  told 
over  again ;  my  stepfather  had  to  tell  it, 
for  he  got  no  help  from  Gladys.  It  need 
not  have  surprised  me  so  very  much.  It 
was  two  years  since  our  mother  died,  and 
her  husband  was  going  to  be  married 
again  —  that  was  all.  Anybody  could 
have  told  us  that  such  a  thing  would  hap- 
pen sooner  or  later.  Poor  Wynne!  It 
would  be  the  happiest  thing  for  Wynne, 
his  father  assured  us,  and  the  best.  I 
thought  of  the  coldness  of  the  relations 
between  him  and  us  that  existed  ever 
since  I  could  remember.  It  hadn't  been 
good  for  us  particularly  to  have  a  step- 
father. No ;  I  could  not  help  feeling  sorry 
for  Wynne.  And  for  ourselves  —  our 
stepfather  politely  explained  to  us  that 
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we  must  go  away.  He  bad  made  an  ar- 
rangement with  our  grandfather,  he  said, 
that  we  were  to  be  taken  into  the  old 
borne  in  Montgomeryshire.  We  had  a 
week  before  us  in  which  to  take  leave  of 
our  home,  collect  our  treasures  and  be- 
longings, say  good-bye  to  all  our  friends, 
separate  ourselves  from  our  little  brother, 
and  go. 

Gladys  took  everything  more  simply 
than  1  did;  she  cried  at  the  right  times, 
when  we  were  saying  our  good-byes  to 
friends,  or  taking  leave  of  favorite  spots. 
I  couldn't  cry,  although  I  felt  as  if  I  were 
leaving  a  part  of  myself  everywhere. 
Some  people  say  it  takes  a  great  many 
selves  to  make  up  one  person,  and  I  think 
this  must  be  true,  and  that  we  leave  a 
self  behind  us  in  the  places  we  love  best 
—  astral  bodies.  I  don't  know,  but  the 
idea  expresses  a  little  the  feeling  I  had 
of  a  dissipation  of  my  proper  person  taking 
place  everyday  during  that  dreadful  week, 
so  that  I  could  not  imagine  what  there 
would  be  left  of  me  at  the  end  of  it  to  go 
away. 

By  the  time  we  were  to  set  off  Gladys 
had  cheered  up  a  little.  **  You  know, 
Madeleine,"  she  said,  **it  will  be  a  great 
change" — it  was  just  that  I  hated. 
Gladys  was  chiefly  occupied  in  specula- 
tions about  our  grandfather  —  the  old 
ogre  of  our  childish  imagination.  Would 
he  be  a  real  tyrant  ?  However  real,  Gladys 
was  prepared  to  resist  and  determined  to 
conquer.  In  short,  the  calculation  as  to 
how  much  of  her  own  way  she  should 
contrive  to  get,  and  how  little  of  his  own 
will  our  grandfather  might  be  allowed  to 
keep,  formed  the  staple  of  her  thoughts 
and  talk  during  our  travel.  I  let  her  run 
on  —  what  did  it  matter?  I  was  crying 
all  the  time. 

A  shabby  car  met  us  at  the  junction 
station,  where  we  were  left  by  the  train,  for 
Colwyn  (that  was  the  name  of  our  grand- 
father's place)  was  seven  miles  ofiE.  Driv- 
ing up  and  down  hill,  along  muddy  lanes, 
crossing  streams  here  and  there,  passing 
through  Welsh-looking  hamlets,  seeing 
for  the  first  time  un-English  faces,  roused 
me  to  wonder  if  we  should  really  get  in- 
side the  magic  of  those  old  tales  of  moth- 
er's, if  we  were  going  to  live  in  the 
atmosphere  of  them  ourselves.  We 
looked  out  curiously  for  the  first  view 
of  the  house.  It  looked  commonplace 
enough  as  we  drove  up  to  it  —  a  long, 
stone  building,  with  one-half  the  roof 
higher  than  the  other,  a  stone  wall  outside 
the  garden,  thickly  growing  trees  behind, 
the  drive  up  to  the  door  uneven,  rutted, 


and  overgrown  with  weeds,  all  very  neg- 
lected and  unhappy-looking.  It  was  like 
an  ogre  to  surround  himself  with  dreari- 
ness. It  was  a  dreary  reception,  too,  that 
we  had  from  our  grandfather's  house- 
keeper, a  melancholy-looking  woman,  who 
told  us  Mr.  Colwyn  was  engaged  with  a 
friend  and  could  not  see  us.  "  I'll  tell  you 
what,  Madeleine,"  said  Gladys,  as  we  were 
supping  together,  **this  is  exactly  like  one 
of  our  old  plays ;  going  a  journey,  don't 
you  remember,  stopping  by  mistake  at  the 
thieves'  house  in  a  wood,  seeing  nobody, 
having  supper  by  ourselves,  stumbling 
over  a  bloody  dagger  on  the  stairs,  being 
all  of  us  murdered  in  the  night,  at  least 
all  but,  saved  just  in  the  nick  of  time." 
If  things  had  been  a  little  better,  I  think 
they  would  have  been  a  little  worse  some- 
how. I  was  glad  to  be  left  alone  with 
Gladys,  and  not  to  have  to  seem  pleased 
to  see  anybody.  So  we  went  to  bed  in 
two  slips  of  rooms,  with  wooden  walls,, 
that  led  into  one  another  by  a  step,  and 
had  tio  door  betweeff.  All  the  passages 
went  up  and  down  in  steps,  and  there 
were  no  carpets  anywhere  up-stairs,  ex- 
cepting one  torn  scrap  upon  a  landing. 
'*  1  never  thought  our  grandfather  was 
poor,"  Gladys  said,  and  it  was  a  new  idea 
to  me.  Evervthing  was  new,  we  had 
stepped  straightway  into  a  new  life. 

*'  I  can't  make  him  out,  Madeleine." 
Gladys  had  been  standing  by  the  window 
in  the  hall  looking  absorbed  for  five  min- 
utes or  more.  This  was  whilst  we  were 
waiting  for  breakfast  one  morning  about 
a  week  after  our  arrival.  "  Him  "  was  our 
grandfather.  I  waited  to  hear  what  else 
Gladys  would  say.  "  Do  you  think  he's 
nice/"  I  didn't,  but  I  said  nothing.  I 
knew  what  Gladys  meant.  She  hadn't 
had  a  single  tussle  with  him  yet,  and 
Gladys  measured  people,  as  a  rule,  by  the 
amount  of  freedom  they  accorded  herself. 
Just  then  we  heard  him  come  into  the 
dining-room,  and  we  went  in,  too,  by  the 
door  from  the  hall.  Our  grandfather  was 
a  large  man  with  broad  shoulders,  and  he 
stooped  a  good  deal.  His  head  was  well 
shaped,  and  he  had  a  quantity  of  white 
hair.  His  face  was  florid  ;  his  mouth  was 
large,  and  had  a  scornful  expression,  I 
thought.  The  eyes  were  the  feature  that 
puzzled  me.  He  scarcely  took  any  notice 
of  us ;  but  when  he  did  so,  his  manner  was 
brusque.  In  short,  he  was  much  more 
rough  than  any  man  we  had  seen  before. 
Gladys  was  not  very  sensitive  about 
roughness,  and  I  don't  know  that  I  minded 
it  much.     It  was  only  another  part  of  the 
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strangeness  of  everything  at  Colwyn ;  and 
so  long  as  he  did  not  interfere  with  us, 
what  did  it  matter?  But  as  it  happened 
that  very  morning,  war  was  declared  be- 
tween him  and  Gladys. 

As  I  said,  our  grandfather  had  not 
hitherto  taken  much  notice  of  us.  That 
morning  it  seemed  as  if  he  thoroughly  took 
in  Gladys  for  the  first  time.  He  looked  at 
her  in  a  fixed,  considering  way,  followed 
with  his  eyes  the  motions  of  her  tall,  rather 
full  figure,  drew  some  conclusion  or  other 
from  his  observations  —  perhaps  was 
struck,  as  I  had  been,  by  the  combined 
freshness  and  ripeness  about  her  whole 
person.  For  want,  I  suppose,  of  anything 
else  to  say,  Gladys  announced  durin^^  the 
meal  (silent  for  the  most  part,  as  all  our 
meals  had  been  at  Colwyn)  that  she  was 
going  to  walk  over  the  hills  to  a  certain 
village  she  mentioned  five  or  six  miles 
away. 

It  might  have  been  Gladys's  indepen- 
dent tone  that  irritated  Mr.  Colwyn.  It 
had  not  surprised  me ;  I  know  Gladys's 
way.  She  is  not  really  wilful  —  not  more 
than  any  one  ought  to  be.  Instantly  our 
grandfather  insisted  that  Gladys  should 
not  go  as  she  had  said ;  that  the  roads 
were  not  safe  for  a  young  girl  to  walk  so 
far  alone.  He  could  not  have  said  any- 
thing less  likely  to  turn  Gladys  from  her 
purpose.  "It  was  absurd  to  make  any 
difficulty  about  it,"  she  answered;  *'but, 
for  company's  sake,  she  would  take  Hoel 
with  her."  Hoel  was  a  bloodhound  of 
our  grandfather'^,  and  Gladys  had  made 
friends  with  him.  Perhaps  the  very  fact 
of  her  having  done  so  was  another  ofiEence 
to  his  old  master,  whose  irritation  rose 
into  passion  at  Gladys's  last  remark.  His 
eyes  literally  flashed  fire,  and  I  was  more 
puzzled  than  ever  about  his  eyes.  They 
looked  dead  generally,  cased  over  as  if 
there  was  no  passage  through  them  either 
way ;  now  the  fire  leaped  through.  I  won- 
dered Gladys  didn't  give  in.  There,  in- 
deed, the  old  ogre  was  revealed  to  us.  It 
was  grand  to  see  how  quiet  Gladys  kept 
under  his  torrent  of  words ;  she  didn't 
flare  up;  she  just  took  no  heed  of  him  at 
all,  and  I  knew  by  that  what  she  intended 
to  do. 

Mr.  Colwyn  was  not  a  busy  man.  He 
lounged  away  the  greater  part  of  the 
mornings  in  his  study,  library,  or  smok- 
ing-room, whatever  one  might  call  his 
own  peculiar  den.  He  was  something  of 
a  reader,  I  believe.  Sometimes  he  would 
have  his  bailiff  in  to  talk  to,  and  some- 
times he  wandered  about  the  place;  but 
he  kept  his  head  down  out  of  doors,  and 
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never  looked  at  anything.  Perhaps  he 
disliked  to  see  how  shabby  all  his  belong- 
ings had  become.  He  was  a  magistrate, 
we  heard  that  morning  for  the  first  time ; 
and  it  also  came  out  that  he  was  going  to 
be  away  the  whole  day  at  a  meeting  in 
the  nearest  town.  As  soon  as  he  was 
gone,  I  slank  o£E  towards  the  garden  with- 
out looking  at  Gladys ;  but  very  soon  I 
heard  the  bang  of  the  garden  door  in  the 
wall,  and  recognised  Hoel's  bark,  and  a 
clear  tone  or  two  reached  me  —  Gladys's 
voice  talking  to  him.  After  that  I  pushed 
my  way  through  bushes  of  guelder-rose 
and  seringa  and  laburnums,  all  shabby 
and  seeded  by  this  time,  past  many  trail- 
ing thorns  of  sweet-brier,  until  1  came  to 
the  only  part  of  the  garden  which  bore  the 
least  resemblance  to  the  '* sweet,  triai 
place"  of  mother's  stories.  This  was  a 
straight  grass  walk  between  rows  of  rose- 
trees.  It  was  hedged  in  by  taller  shrubs 
on  either  side,  and  was  beautifully  shel- 
tered and  quiet.  At  one  end  of  the  walk 
there  was  a  summer-house,  from  which, 
looking  through  the  rose-trees,  one  saw 
the  upper  windows  of  that  half  of  the 
house  which  stood  the  highest.  At  that 
time  of  the  year  the  summer-house  was  a 
bower  of  honeysuckle,  whose  flowers  hung 
over  and  round  it  in  bunches.  I  walked 
down  the  grass  walk  towards  this  resting- 
place,  lingering  as  I  went  to  enjoy  the 
sunshine  and  drink  the  sweetness  of  the 
air.  The  feeling  of  the  rest  here,  and  the 
consciousness  1  still  had  of  the  combat  in 
Gladys's  mind,  struck  me  with  a  sense  of 
contrast,  and  then  suddenly  1  felt  as  if  I 
had  slipped  back  into  the  lives  of  another 
pair — the  brother  and  sister  whose  his- 
tory had  been  divided  between  the  same 
combats  and  the  same  rest.  On  such  a 
morning  as  this,  I  thought  to  myself,  our 
mother  in  this  very  same  place  was  shaken 
by  the  same  tremor  that  troubles  me  to- 
day —  conscious  of  a  gathering  contest  of 
wills,  dreading  it,  taking  pause  of  serene 
enjoyment  as  I  am  doing  this  moment  be- 
tween the  storms ;  and  then  the  tension 
dropped  a  little,  and  I  called  up  a  day  all 
clear  from  dawn  to  sunset,  and  breathed 
the  joy  of  the  children,  open,  undisturbed. 
"  On  such  a  day,"  I  exclaimed,  and  I 
stood  for  a  moment  to  take  in  all  the 
lovely  surroundings,  '*  mother  walked  be- 
tween the  rose  -  trees  with  a  —  frozen 
corpse  1 "  The  image  came  suddenly 
across  my  mind,  and  the  outward  sunshine 
could  not  overpower  it.  So  I  hurried  on 
to  the  summer-house  and  sat  down  there 
and  tried  not  to  think  any  more.  For  a 
little  time  I  became  absorbed  watching  a 
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family  of  wrens  flitting  in  and  out  of  the 
honeysuckle   bush ;   but  by  degrees  my 
thoughts  went  back  to  the  shock  which 
the  intrusion  of  that  death-image  had  given 
me,  and  I  pondered  on  the  wonder  of  un- 
folded destiny.    If  mother  could  have  seen 
on  even  one  such  day  as  this  the  image  my 
brain    bears   now  —  if    she    could    have 
known  what  the  bud  of  Llewellyn's  life 
was  going  to  unfold  into  —  and  to  think 
that  God  knows  the  whole  always  —  all  at 
once,  one  may  say.    And  I  thought  it  is 
like  this.     We  are  like  persons  travelling 
in  a  train  or  carriage,  who  look  out  from  a 
window  upon  the  country  as  they  pass, 
seeing  just  as  much  as  can  be  taken  in  at 
one  time  by  the  framed  space;  we  see 
things  in  succession.    But  any  one  who 
looks  from  a  height  at  rest  sees  the  whole 
simultaneously.  And  what  is  true  of  place 
is  true  of  time.    I  turned  this  thought  over 
in  my  mind  as  I   sat  under  the  honey- 
suckles, looking  towards  the  house  without 
seeing,  until  at  last  I  found  that  I  was 
watching  something  take  place  at  a  win- 
dow in  the  gable  end  of  the  higher  roof. 
The  window  had  been  opened  since  I  be- 
gan to    look  —  the    lattice  having    been 
fastened  far  back,  and  a  figure  inside  the 
room  had  passed  to  and  fro  several  times 
in  front  of  the  open  space.    As  I  began  to 
be  conscious  of  this,  the  figure  came  face- 
ways  to  the  lattice,  and  stood  there  oppo- 
site where  I  was  sitting.  The  window  was 
too  far  away  for  me  to  see  the  face  dis- 
tinctly.     It  looked    small  and  white,   I 
thought,  and  there  was  some  kind  of  head- 
dress that  formed  a  setting  to  the  face. 
Presently  I  could  see  that  the  hands  of 
the  person  were  busied  with  something, 
and  that  the  arms  leaned  a  little  way  over 
the  window-sill ;  a  small  stick  was  fastened 
in  the  wall  below  the  sill,  and  then  one 
hand  unrolled  from  round    the    stick  a 
small  white  flag.    A  light  breeze  caught  it 
quickly,  and  floated  the  flag  out  to  its  full 
size.     It  was  fringed  with  lace,  and  looked 
like  a  large  muslin  handkerchief  or  veil 
such  as  any  one   might  use  to  cover  a 
baby's  face  in  the  air.     I  remembered  to 
have  once  seen  a  kerchief,  beautifully  soft 
and  dainty,  laid  away  amongst  mother's 
pretty  things,  and  hearing  mother  say  it 
had  been  used  for  her  when  she  was  a 
baby.    I  always  pictured  to  myself  a  lady's 
hand    decked  with    rings    like    mother's 
spreading  this  handkerchief  over  the  face 
of  a  little  baby,  and  I  used  to  say,  "  That 
must    have   been    grandmother's    hand." 
But  we  never  heard  anything  about  our 
grandmother,  so  there  was  nobody  in  my 
imagination  to  fit  the  hand.    The  flag  from 


the  gable  window  drooped  or  fluttered  as 
the  breeze  rose  or  fell,  all  alone.  The 
hand  that  fixed  it  in  its  station  left  it  there 
—  the  face  vanished.  After  all,  it  was 
only  a  fichu  or  tippet  belonging  to  one  of 
the  maids,  I  thought,  hung  out  to  dry ;  but 
at  first  it  had  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  vignette 
belonging  to  some  little  history. 

Gladys  came  back  from  her  walk  in 
immense  spirits.  The  expedition  had 
been  a  great  success.  She  had  made  ac- 
quaintance accidentally  with,  she  assured 
me,  the  joUiest  family,  living  at  Rhosco- 
lyn,  half-way  between  Colwyn  and  the  vil- 
lage she  had  walked  to  in  the  morning. 
They  were  rather  the  great  people  of  the 
neighborhood,  we  found  out  afterwards; 
but  all  Gladys  knew  then  was  that  they 
were  coming  to  call  upon  us  and  meant  to 
ask  us  to  go  and  see  them.  **  They  don't 
like  our  grandfather,"  Gladys  said.  'U 
am  sure  of  that  by  the  way  they  spoke  of 
him.  Well,  no  more  do  I  now."  Just 
then  I  was  listening  nervously  for  the  re- 
turn of  Mr.  Colwyn. 

We  waited  an  hour  at  least  for  dinner 
that  evening,  and,  after  all,  had  it  alone. 
Our  grandfather  brought  some  one  home 
with  him,  whom  he  took  into  his  private 
room,  and  we  were  left  to  ourselves. 

**  My  luck,  you  see,  child,"  Gladys  was 
saying  to  me  as,  the  dinner  having  been 
cleared  away,  and  fruit  put  on  the  table 
(the  custom  of  having  dessert  was  new 
since  we  came ;  Gladys  had  wrung  the 
concession  from  Miss  Hughes,  the  house- 
keeper), we  had  turned  our  chairs,  facing 
each  other  sideways,  to  the  open  window, 
and  were  beginning  to  enjoy  the  dusky 
hour,  too  light  for  candles  and  too  dark 
for  anything  but  talk.  "Just  my  luck," 
Gladys  was  saying,  when  —  the  dining- 
room  door  opened.  Gladys  put  the  cherry 
back  on  her  plate  she  was  going  to  eat, 
and  turned  to  look  who  was  coming  in.  I 
could  not  have  looked  for  the  world, 
though  I  might  have  guessed  that  the 
feathery  sound  made  by  that  entrance 
could  not  have  heralded  Mr.  Colwyn. 
Tripping  footsteps  and  a  gentle  rustling 
came  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  doorway 
into  the  room  towards  where  we  were  sit- 
ting, a  chair  was  moved  and  placed  be- 
tween us,  facing  the  window,  and  we  were 
a  party  of  three. 

Poor  little  grandmother,  that  was  the 
first  time  we  saw  her ;  it  was  the  begin- 
ning of  our  knowing  that  we  had  a  grand- 
mother. Gladys  had  been  watching  her 
all  the  time  since  the  door  opened  until 
she  sat  down  between  us.  I  watched 
Gladys,  and  the  expression  of  her  face 
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puzzled  me ;  she  was  not  frightened  by 
the  surprise,  —  she  looked  disgusted*  1 
thought,  as  she  was  used  to  look  when 
unwelcome  visitors  intruded;  or  was  it 
something  in  the  appearance  of  the  new- 
comer that  disgusted  her  ?  When,  at  last, 
I  looked  for  myself  at  our  guest,  I  felt  as 
if  I  were  opening  a  book  and  reading  a 
history  which  I  had  known  all  along,  or  1 
should  say  now  it  felt  as  if  my  conscious 
and  sub-conscious  selves  had  run  up 
against  one  another  and  were  staying  to- 
gether with  me  for  a  long  waking  moment. 

The  face  I  looked  into  as  into  an  open 
book  was  small  and  white;  the  features 
were  small,  all  but  the  eyes ;  the  little 
person  belonging  to  the  face  was  surpris- 
ingly fragile.  I  did  not  take  in  the  details 
of  the  dress  our  grandmother  had  on  that 
evening,  but  the  grotesqueness  of  the 
whole  appearance  left  a  picture  in  my 
mind  that  always  seems  to  belong  to  her. 
She  had  a  white  scarf  or  kerchief  thrown 
across  her  head,  and  a  thick  band  of  some- 
thing black  was  drawn  across  her  fore- 
head. The  effect  of  the  head-gear  was  to 
increase  the  largeness  of  her  dark  eyes, 
the  poor  eyes  that  had  an  unmistakable 
craze  in  them.  She  turned  her  face  from 
one  of  us  to  the  other  and  back  again,  as 
if  she  were  looking  for  something  she 
could  not  find,  and  at  last  her  eyes  rested 
on  Gladys  and  then  she  laughed.  It  was 
the  sort  of  laugh  that  rings  like  base 
metal,  false,  for  there  was  no  mirth  in  it. 
1  could  see  that  it  made  Gladys  shrink, 
but  1  was  too  much  interested  to  mind  the 
discordance. 

"Don't  you  know  me?"  the  little  lady 
said  at  last,  still  looking  at  Gladys.  "  An- 
toinette, my  beautiful  darling,"  and  she 
put  out  her  hand  and  touched  Gladys's 
hair.  Gladys  couldn't  help  it,  she  started 
away  from  the  touch  and  held  her  head 
out  of  reach.  Then  the  little  lady  laughed 
ag^ain  and  looked  at  me.  '*  Proud,"  she 
said,  *'like  my  Antoinette;  and  quite 
right  too,  —  a  beautiful  girl  has  a  right  to 
be  proud,  she  is  a  oueen.  You  are  not  a 
beauty,  my  dear,"  she  a^ded  as  she 
scanned  my  face ;  **  you've  got  nothing  to 
be  proud  of.  Are  you  the  child  of  my 
Antoinette  too  ?  Are  you  two  really  sis- 
ters?" Gladys  answered  for  me  in  her 
blunt  way,  saying  something  about  my 
being  better  and  cleverer  than  she  was. 
But  our  grandmother  only  shook  her  head 
and  laughed,  and  would  have  none  of  me. 

After  that  we  talked  about  our  mother, 
for  we  had  both  taken  in  by  that  time  who 
our  visitor  was.  We  told  her  that  Gladys 
was   not  christened  as  our  mother  had 
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been,  but  only  by  the  Welsh  name  of 
Gladys.  This,  however,  she  did  not  be- 
lieve. Her  own  name  was  Gabrielle,  she 
said,  and  the  beautiful  granddaughter  was 
certain  to  have  been  called  after  her  or 
after  the  beautiful  mother. 

The  evening  grew  darker  as  we  talked, 
and  grandmother's  spirits  seemed  to  in- 
crease with  the  darkness.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  our  conversation  she  had  asked 
questions  chietiy,  and  listened  to  Gladys 
and  me ;  by-and-by  she  began  to  make 
confidences  to  us,  commonplace  enough  at 
first;  stories  of  Mr.  Colwyn's  temper  and 
tyrannical  ways,  complaints  of  servants, 
and  of  the  dimculties  she  had  in  getting 
her  clothes  made  as  she  liked  them ;  then 
there  came  a  sort  of  recklessness  into  her 
talk,  and  suddenly  she  drew  her  chair  a 
little  forward,  and  leaning  over  close  to 
me,  said,  in  a  loud  whisper,  **  You  wouldn't 
know  it  by  just  looking  at  them,  but  they 
are  all  murderers,  from  Mr.  Colwyn  down- 
wards. Every  morsel  of  food  they  bring 
me  is  poisoned  ;  fortunately  I  can  detect 
it,  so  I  baffle  them,  you  see,  for  a  time." 
There  was  a  pause  after  she  had  said  this, 
for  we  were  too  much  puzzled  to  answer 
her.  In  a  moment  or  two  the  moon  rose 
above  the  trees  and  shone  down  upon  us 
through  the  open  window.  1  shall  never 
forget  the  wistful,  helpless  expression 
on  Grandmother  Gabrielle's  face,  as  she 
pushed  her  chair  back  again  and  looked 
up  in  the  moonlight.  Then  there  came  a 
knock  at  the  dining-room  door,  and  grand- 
mother started  violently,  and  got  up  and 
crossed  the  room  and  left  us,  and  we  heard 
her  disputing  with  some  one  outside,  and 
two  sets  of  footsteps  died  away  along  the 
passages  together. 

**  Madeleine,  let  us  go  up-stairs  to  bed 
—  anywhere  to  be  by  ourselves,"  Gladys 
cried,  and  there  was  a  tremor  in  her  voice 
as  she  spoke.  "  I  can't  bear  this  sort  of 
thing.  Oh,  I  do  hope  she  won't  come 
bothering  us  again  1  Madeleine,  what 
shall  we  do  if  she  comes  after  us  ?  " 

I  knew  what  was  in  Gladys's  mind. 
Our  sad  memories  were  crowding  upon 
us  in  this  desolate  place.  "Let  us  go 
to  bed,  let  us  try  to  forget  this  evening. 
Why,  this  is  worse  than  grandfather,  a 
thousand  times  worse." 

Gladys  began  to  cry.  I  didn't  feel  at 
all  inclined  to  cry;  on  the  contrary,  I 
wanted  to  find  out  more  about  Grand- 
mother Gabrielle,*  but  I  fell  in  with 
Gladys's  mood,  and  we  ran  up  to  our 
rooms  and  locked  the  outer  door  and 
lighted  candles.  Then  I  made  Gladys 
tell  me  of  her  adventures  out  of  doors» 
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and  about  her  new  acquaintances ;  and  we 
planned  where  we  should  receive  them 
when  they  called,  and  how  we  would  make 
the  drawing-room  look  a  little  less  shabby, 
and  that  we  should  put  flowers  about,  and 
coax  Miss  Hughes  to  give  afternoon  tea 
to  our  visitors.  It  was  the  sort  of  talk 
that  felt  like  putting  on  cheerful  every-day 
clothes  after  being  at  a  funeral.  We 
managed  to  get  a  good  laugh  out  of  it  at 
last,  and  by-and-by  settled  for  the  night. 

By  Gladyses  stillness  1  knew  that  she 
soon  fell  asleep;  but  the  first  twittering 
of    the  birds  began  in  the  July  morning 
before  I  had  closed  my  eyes.    There  had 
been  no  noises  in  the  house  through  the 
short  night,  and  I  thought  at  first  when  I 
heard  a  door  down  below  open  and  shut, 
and  then  the  front  door  do  the  same,  and 
then  a  sound  of  people  on  the  stairs,  that 
the  servants  were  about  early,  perhaps  it 
was  washing-day.    By  that  time  in  my  life 
I  had  had  many  dreadful  surprises,  but  I 
scarcely  think  any  one  of  them  had  shaken 
me  more  than  did  the  surprise  of  the  next 
few  moments.    There  was  such  a  curious 
halting  about  the  sounds  I  heard,  and  at 
last  a  noise  so  like  that  of  a  fall,  that,  not 
able  to  bear  the  suspense  of  ignorance 
any  longer,  I  got  up,  and  opening  the  bed- 
room door  cautiously,  for  fear  of  disturb- 
ing Gladys,  went  to  the  head  of  the  stairs. 
Our  grandfather  was  sitting,  dressed  as  in 
the   morning,  upon  the  landing,  leaning 
back  against  Miss  Hughes's  kneeling  fig- 
ure.    She  was  trying  to  support  him,  and 
just  as  I  came,  she,  having  her  back  to  me, 
not  seeing  me,  began  to  speak  to  him.     I 
couldn't  ^lieve  my  senses ;  she  called  him 
horrid    names,  she    upbraided  him,  she 
scolded  and  taunted  him  as  if  he  had  been 
her  inferior  and  she  a  hard  mistress.     But 
for  all  her  scolding,  she  could  not  make 
him  get  up.    He  was  helplessly  drunk.   My 
first  impulse  was  to  steal  back  to  my  room 
and  lock  myself  in,  and  leave  Miss  Hughes 
to  fight  her  battle  with  Mr.  Colwyn  as  best 
she  could.     I  hated  her  so  for  the  way  she 
spoke  to  him.     I  felt  as  if  I  couldn't  help 
her.    I  almost  hated  him  too  ;  but  he  was 
our  grandfather ;  he  was  a  gentleman,  and 
she  —  a  common   person  —  to  speak  to 
\i\xvi  so!    In  spite  of  myself,  however,  I 
came  down  to  the  landing  and  stood  be- 
side the  housekeeper,  and  put  my  strength 
to  hers,  and  between  us  we  got  him  on  his 
feet,  and  led  him  to  his  room,  and  there,  1 
suppose,  she  put  him  to  bed.    When  I 
was  alone  again   I   faced  resolutely  the 
discoveries  of  that  day.    Our  grandmother 
was  insane,  Mr.  Colwyn  was  a  drunkard. 
Gladys  said,  after  I  had  told  her  all  the 


next  day,  that  the  trouble  about  grand- 
mother was  the  worse  of  the  two,  and  she 
has  always  said  so ;  but  then  Gladys  was 
not  afraid  of  Mr.  Colwyn.  "Afraid  of 
him^  Madeleine,"  she  said  to  me,  after 
one  of  his  outbursts  of  tyrannical  anger. 
^^ Afraid oi  him  ?  No  ;  I  despise  him  too 
much."  And  Mr.  Colwyn  himself  felt 
this,  and  it  was  he  who  quailed  before  her. 
He  seemed  to  understand  ever  after  the 
day  of  their  first  quarrel  that  Gladys  knew 
his  secret  vice.  I  don't  think  it  troubled 
him  to  guess  whether  I  knew  about  it  or 
not,  he  always  ignored  me. 

But  if  Gladys  did  not  fear  our  grand- 
father, there  was  one  person  in  the  house 
whom  she  could  never  close  round  or  use, 
who  fairly  baffled  her  —  and  that  one  was 
Eleanor  Hughes,  the  housekeeper.  The 
history  about  her  came  out  by  deg:rees ;  it 
was  told  to  me,  not  to  Gladys,  and  Gladys 
never  knew  it  all,  for  I  folded  down  that 
leaf  in  the  family  record,  and  kept  the 
memory  of  it  secret.  It  troubled  me  for 
a  long  time,  but  now  I  have  really  forgot- 
ten most  of  the  details.  Gladys  could 
never  understand  what  she  called  "  El- 
eanor's cheek,"  and  try  as  much  as  she 
could  to  put  the  housekeeper  down,  she 
never  succeeded  in  doing  so.  My  instinc- 
tive dislike  to  her  developed  into  a  well- 
grounded  abhorrence.  £.  Keary. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
ARISTOTLE  AS  A   NATURALIST. 

Having  bad  occasion  of  late  years  to 
make  myself  acquainted  with  the  observa- 
tions and  ideas  of  ancient  writers  upon 
matters  connected  with  natural  history, 
and  having  been  thus  more  than  ever  im- 
pressed by  the  unique  position  which  in 
this  respect  is  held  by  Aristotle,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  a  short  essay  upon  the 
subject  may  prove  of  interest  to  readers 
of  various  kinds.  Therefore,  as  far  as 
space  permits,  I  will  render  the  results  of 
my  own  inquiries  in  this  direction ;  but  as 
it  is  far  from  an  easv  task  to  estimate  with 
justice  the  scientific  claims  of  so  pre- 
scientific  a  writer,  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged 
to  more  professed  students  of  Aristotle  if 
they  will  indicate  —  either  publicly  or  pri- 
vately —  any  errors  of  fact  or  of  judgment 
into  which  it  may  appear  that  I  have  fallen. 

Aristotle  died  B.C.  322,  in  the  sixty-third 
year  of  his  age.  As  a  personal  friend  and 
devoted  pupil  of  Plato  —  who,  in  turn,  was 
a  friend  and  pupil  of  Socrates  —  his  mind 
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was  at  an  early  age  brought  under  the  im- 
mediate influence  of  the  best  thinking  of 
antiquity.  Nevertheless,  although  enter- 
taining a  profound  veneration  for  his  mas- 
ter, like  a  true  devotee  of  truth  he  did  not 
allow  his  mind  to  become  unduly  domi- 
nated even  bv  the  authority  of  so  august 
a  tutor ;  ancl  in  after  life  he  expressly 
broke  away  from  the  more  mystical  prin- 
ciples of  Platonic  method.  While  still  a 
young  man  he  was  invested  with  the  mag- 
nificent office  of  educating  Akxander  the 
Great.  He  held  this  position  for  a  period 
of  four  years,  and  then  the  young  prince, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  became  regent.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  relations 
which  subsisted  between  this  greatest 
philosopher  and  this  greatest  general  in 
the  world's  history  were  throughout  rela- 
tions of  warmest  friendship.  Indeed,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  munificent  aid  which 
was  afterwards  given  by  Alexander,  it 
would  have  been  impossiole  for  Aristotle 
to  have  prosecuted  the  work  which  he  ac- 
complished. 

Questions  have  been  raised,  not  only 
as  to  the  authenticity  of  this  work,  but 
also  as  to  the  originality  of  much  that  is 
undoubtedly  authentic.  Into  these  ques- 
tions, however,  I  need  not'  go.  Whether 
or  not  Aristotle  borrowed  from  other 
writers  without  acknowledgment,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  in  his  writings  alone  are  pre- 
served the  records  of  early  biological 
thought  and  observation,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  lost ;  and  the  preser- 
vation of  these  records  is  of  more  impor- 
tance for  our  present  purpose  than  is  the 
question  to  whom  such  thought  and  ob- 
servation were  in  every  case  due. 

Whether  we  look  to  its  width  or  to  its 
depth,  we  must  alike  conclude  that  the 
range  of  Aristotle^s  work  is  wholly  without 
a  parallel  in  the  history  of  mankind.  In- 
deed it  may  be  said  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  one  department  of  intellectual  activity 
where  the  mind  of  this  intellectual  giant 
has  not  exerted  more  or  less  influence  — 
in  some  cases  by  way  of  creation,  in  others 
by  way  of  direction.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  subjects  on  which  Aristotle 
wrote:  physics,  astronomy,  meteorology, 
zoology,  comparative  anatomy,  physiol- 
ogy, and  psychology ;  poetry,  ethics,  rhet- 
oric, logic,  politics,  and  metaphysics.  Of 
these  subjects  he  was  most  successful  in 
his  treatment  of  the  second  series  as  I 
have  arranged  them  — or  of  the  more  ab- 
stract and  least  rigidly  scientific.  In  his 
"Politics"  he  gave  the  outlines  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  constitutions,  and 
although  but  a  fragment  of  his  whole  work 


in  this  direction  has  come  down  to  us,  it 
is  still  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  treatises 
that  has  ever  been  written  on  the  subject. 
His  "Ethics,"  " Rhetoric," and  "Logic," 
also,  still  present  much  more  than  a  merely 
historical  interest ;  for  he  may  be  said  to 
have  correctly  laid  down  the  fundamental 
principles  of  these  sciences  —  his  analysis 
of  the  syllogism,  in  particular,  having  left 
but  comparatively  little  for  subsequent 
logicians  to  complete.  And,  lastly,  his 
"  Metaphysics "  alone  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  have  placed  him  among  the 
greatest  thinkers  of  antiquity. 

That  his  labors  in  the  neld  of  more 
exact  science  should  not  now  present  a 
comparable  degree  of  value,  is,  of  course, 
inevitable.  At  the  time  when  he  wrote 
the  very  methods  of  exact  science  were 
unknown ;  and  I  think  it  constitutes  the 
strongest  of  all  his  many  claims  to  our  in- 
tellectual veneration  that  he  was  able  to 
perceive  so  largely  as  he  did  the  superior 
value  of  the  objective  over  the  subjective 
methods  in  matters  pertaining  to  natural 
science.  When  we  remember  how  invet- 
erate and  how  universal  is  the  bondage  of 
all  early  thought  to  the  subjective  meth- 
ods ;  when  we  remember  that  for  the  best 
part  of  twenty  centuries  after  the  birth 
of  Aristotle,  the  intellect  of  Europe  was 
still  held  fast  in  the  chains  of  that  bond- 
age ;  and  when  we  remember  that  even  at 
the  present  time,  with  all  the  advantages 
of  a  long  and  painful  experience,  we  find 
it  so  extremely  difficult  to  escape  it;  when 
we  remember  these  things,  we  can  only 
marvel  at  the  scientific  instinct  of  this 
man  who,  although  nurtured  in  the  school 
of  Plato,  was  able  to  see  —  darkly,  it  may 
be,  and,  as  it  were,  in  the  glass  of  future 
things,  but  still  was  able  to  see  —  that  the 
true  method  of  science  is  the  method  of 
observation  and  experiment.  "  Men  who 
desire  to  learn,"  he  said,  "  must  first  learn 
to  doubt;  for  science  is  only  the  solution 
of  doubts;"  and  it  is  not  possible  more 
concisely  to  state  the  intellectual  duty  of 
scepticism,  or  the  paramount  necessity  of 
proof,  which  thousands  of  years  of  wasted 
toil  have  now  enabled  all  intelligent  men 
more  or  less  to  realize. 

Nevertheless,  as  I  have  said,  the  vision 
of  scientific  method  which  Aristotle  had 
was  a  vision  of  that  which  is  only  seen  in 
part ;  the  image  of  the  great  truth  which 
he  perceived  was  largely  distorted  by  pass- 
ing through  the  medium  of  pre-existing 
thought.  Consequently,  of  late  years  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  has  taken  place  on 
the  subject  of  Aristotle's  method.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  is  maintained  that  he  is 
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entitled  to  the  place  which  is  usually  as- 
signed to  Bacon  as  the  father  of  the  induc- 
tive methods;  while,  on  the  other  band,  it 
is  maintained  that  in  respect  of  method  he 
did  not  make  any  considerable  advance 
upon  his  predecessors.  In  my  opinion  a 
just  estimate  lies  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes. Take,  for  example,  the  following 
passages  from  his  writings  :  — 

We  must  not  accept  a  general  principle 
from  logic  only,  but  must  prove  its  applica- 
tion to  each  fact,  for  it  is  in  facts  that  we  must 
seek  general  principles,  and  these  must  always 
accord  with  tacts. 

The  reason  why  men  do  not  sufficiently  at- 
tend to  the  facts  is  their  want  of  experience. 
Hence  those  accustomed  to  physical  inquiry 
are  more  competent  to  lay  down  the  princi- 
ples Which  have  an  extensive  application; 
whereas  others  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
many  assumptions  without  the  apposition  of 
reality,  easily  lay  down  principles  because 
they  take  few  things  into  consideration.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  distinguish  between  those  who 
argue  from  facts,  and  those  who  argue  from 
notions. 

Many  similar  passages  to  the  same 
e€Eect  might  be  quoted,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  true  method  of  inductive  research 
could  not  well  have  its  leading  principles 
more  clearly  enunciated.  And  to  say  this 
much  is  in  itself  enough  to  place  Aristotle 
ia  the  foremost  rank  among  the  scientific 
intellects  of  the  world.  But  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  this  great 
herald  of  scientific  method  should  have 
been  able,  with  any  powers  of  intellect,  to 
have  entirely  emancipated  himself  from 
the  whole  system  of  previous  thought ;  or 
in  the  course  of  a  single  lifetime  to  have 
fully  learnt  the  great  lesson  of  method 
which  has  only  been  taught  by  the  best 
experience  of  more  thail  twenty  centuries 
after  his  death.  Accordingly  we  find  that, 
although  he  clearly  divined  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  research,  he  not  unfrequently  fell 
short  in  his  application  of  those  principles 
to  practice.  In  particular,  he  had  no  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  importance  of  verifying 
each  step  of  a  research,  or  each  statement 
of  an  exposition ;  and  therefore  it  is  pain- 
fully often  that  his  own  words  just  quoted 
admit  of  being  turned  against  himself: 
**  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  between  those 
who  argue  from  facts  and  those  who  argue 
from  notions.''  To  give  only  a  single  ex- 
ample, he  says  that  if  a  woman  who  has 
scarlet  fever  looks  at  herself  in  a  mirror, 
the  mirror  will  become  suffused  with  a 
bloody  mist,  which,  if  the  mirror  be  new, 
can  only  be  rubbed  off  with  difficulty. 
Now,  instead  of  proceeding  to  verify  this 
old  wife's  tale,  he  attempts  to  explain  the 


alleged  fact  by  a  rambling  assemblage  of 
absurd  "notions."    And  numerous  other 
instances  might  be  given  to    the    same 
effect.    Nevertheless,  upon  the  whole,  or 
as  a  general  rule,  in  his  thought  and  lan- 
guage,  in    his  mode  of  conceiving  and 
grappling  with  problems  of  a  scientific 
kind,  in  the  importance  which  he  assigns 
to  the  smallest  facts,  and  in  the  general 
cast  of  reasoning  which  he  employs,  Aris- 
totle resembles,  much  more  closely  than 
any  other  philosopher  of  like  antiquity,  a 
scientific  investigator  of  the  present  day. 
Thus,  in  seeking  to  form  a  just  estimate 
of  Aristotle's  work  in  natural  history,  we 
must  be  careful  on  the  one  hand  to  avoid 
the  extravagant  praise  which  has  been  lav- 
ished upon  him,  even  by  such  authorities 
as    Cuvier,    De    Blainville,    Isidore    St. 
Hilaire,  etc. ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
must  no  less  carefully  avoid  the  unfairness 
of  contrasting  his  working  methods  with 
those  which  have  now  become  habitual. 

< 

In  proceeding  to  consider  the  extraor- 
dinary labors  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
in  so  far  as  they  were  concerned  with  nat- 
ural history,  I  may  begin  by  enumerating, 
but  without  waiting  to  name,  the  species 
of  animals  with  which  we  know  that  he 
was  acquainted.  From  his  works  on  nat- 
ural history,  then,  we  find  that  he  men- 
tions at  least  seventy  species  of  mammals, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  birds,  twenty  of 
reptiles,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  of  fish, 
eighty-four  of  articulata,  and  about  forty  of 
lower  forms  —  making  close  upon  five  hun- 
dred species  in  all.  That  he  was  accus- 
tomed from  his  earliest  boyhood  to  the 
anatomical  study  of  animal  forms  we  may 
infer  from  the  fact  of  his  father  having 
been  a  physician  of  eminence,  and  an 
Asclepiad  ;  for,  according  to  Galen,  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  Asclepiads  to  constitute 
dissection  part  of  the  education  of  their 
children.  Therefore,  as  Aristotle's  boy- 
hood was  passed  upon  the  seacoast,  it  is 
probable  that  from  a  very  early  age  his 
studies  were  directed  to  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  marine  animals.  But,  of 
course,  it  must  not  be  concluded  from  this 
that  the  dissections  then  practised  were 
comparable  with  what  we  understand  by 
dissections  at  the  present  time.  We  find 
abundant  evidence  in  the  writings  of  Aris- 
totle himself  that  the  only  kind  of  anat- 
omy then  studied  was  anatomy  of  the 
grosser  kind,  or  such  as  might  be  prose- 
cuted with  a  carving-knife  as  distinguished 
from  a  scalpel. 

We  generally  hear  it  said  that  as  a  nat- 
uralist Aristotle  was  a  teleologist,  or  a 
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believer  in  the  doctrine  of  design  as  man- 
ifested in  living  things.  Therefore  I 
should  like  to  begin  by  making  it  clear 
how  far  this  statement  is  true ;  for,  un- 
questionably, when  such  an  intellect  as 
that  of  Aristotle  is  at  work  upon  this  im- 
portant question,  it  behoves  us  to  consider 
exactly  what  it  was  that  he  concluded. 

Now,  I  do  not  dispute  —  indeed  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  do  so  —  that  Aris- 
totle was  a  teleologist,  in  the  sense  of  be- 
ing in  every  case  antecedently  convinced 
that  organic  structures  are  adapted  to  the 
performance  of  definite  functions,  and  that 
the  organism  as  a  whole  is  adapted  to  the 
conditions  of  its  existence.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, he  very  clearly  says:  "As  every 
instrument  subserves  some  particular  end, 
that  is  to  say,  some  special  function,  so 
the  whole  body  must  be  destined  to  min- 
ister to  some  plenary  sphere  of  action. 
Just  as  the  saw  is  made  for  sawing  —  this 
being  its  function  —  and  not  sawing  for 
the  saw." 

But  in  any  other  sense  than  this  of  rec- 
ognizing adaptation  in  nature,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  evidence  of  Aristotle  having 
been  a  teleologist.  In  his  "  Metaphysics  " 
he  asks  the  question  whether  the  principle 
of  order  and  excellence  in  nature  is  a  self- 
existing  principle  inherent  from  all  eternity 
in  nature  herself;  or  whether  it  is  like  the 
discipline  of  an  army,  apparently  inherent, 
but  really  due  to  a  general  in  the  back- 
ground. Aristotle,  I  say,  asks  this  ques- 
tion; but  he  gives  no  answer.  Similarly, 
in  his  "  Natural  History,"  he  simply  takes 
the  facts  of  order  and  adaptation  as  facts 
of  observation ;  and,  therefore,  in  biology 
1  do  not  think  that  Aristotle  can  be  justly 
credited  with  teleology  in  any  other  sense 
than  a  modern  Darwinist  can  be  so  cred- 
ited. That  is  to  say,  he  is  a  believer  in 
adaptation^  or  final  end;  but  leaves  in 
abeyance  the  question  of  design^  or  final 
cause.  The  only  respect  in  which  he 
differs  from  a  modern  Darwinist  —  al- 
though even  here  the  school  of  Wallace 
and  Weismann  agree  with  him — is  in 
holding  that  adaptation  must  be  present 
in  all  cases,  even  where  the  adaptation  is 
not  apparent.  In  the  case  of  rudimentary 
organs,  he  is  puzzled  to  account  for  struc- 
tures apparently  aimless,  and  therefore  he 
invents  what  we  may  term  an  imaginary 
aim  by  saying  that  nature  has  supplied 
these  structures  as  "  tokens,"  whereby  to 
sustain  her  unity  of  plan.  This  idea  was 
prominently  revived  in  modern  pre-Dar- 
winian  times;  but  in  the  present  connec- 
tion it  is  enough  to  observe  that  here,  as 
elsewhere,  Aristotle  personifies  nature  as 


a  designing  or  contriving  agency,  having 
the  attainment  of  order  and  harmony  as 
the  final  end  or  aim  of  all  her  work.     He 
appears,  however,  clearly  to  have  recog- 
nized that,  so  far  at  least  as  science  is 
concerned,  such  personification  is,  as  it 
were,  allegorical;  for  he  expressly  says 
that   if    he  were    askpd  whether  natare 
works  out  her  designs  with  any  such  con- 
scious deliberation,  or  intentional  adjust- 
ment of  means  to  ends,  as  is  the  case  with 
a  builder  or  a  shipwright,  he  would  not  be 
able  to  answer.  All,  therefore,  that  the  tele- 
ology of  Aristotle  amounted  to  was  this : 
he  found  that  the  hypothesis  of  purpose 
was  a  useful  working  hypothesis  in  his 
biological  researches.    There  is  nothing 
to  show  that  he  would  have  followed  the 
natural  theologians  of  modern  times,  who 
seek  to  rear  upon  this  working  hypothesis 
a  constructive  argument  in  favor  of  design. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  he 
would  have  differed  from  these  theolo- 
gians in  one  important  particular.    For  he 
everywhere  regards  the  purposes  of  nature 
as  operating  under  limitations  imposed  by 
what  he  calls  absolute  necessity.    Mon- 
sters, for  example,  he  says  are  not  the 
intentional   work  of   nature   herself,  but 
instances  of  the  victory  of  matter  over 
nature ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  instances 
where  nature  has  failed  to  satisfy  those 
conditions  of  necessity  under  which  she 
acts.    Thus,  even  if  there  be  a  disposing 
mind  which   is  the  author  of  nature,  ac- 
cording to  Aristotle  it  is  not  the  mind  of 
a  creator,  but. rather  that  of  an  architect, 
who  does  the  best  he  can  with  the  mate- 
rials supplied  to  him,  and  under  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  necessity. 

Turning  now  to  the  actual  work  which 
Aristotle  accomplished  in  the  domain  of 
biology,  I  will  first  enumerate  his  more 
important  discoveries  upon  matters  of 
fact,  and  then  proceed  to  mention  his 
more  important  achievements  in  the  way 
of  generalization. 

He  correctly  viewed  the  blood  as  the 
medium  of  general  nutrition,  and  knew 
that  for  this  purpose  it  moved  through  the 
blood-vessels  from  the  heart  to  all  parts 
of  the  body,  although  he  did  not  know  that 
it  returned  again  to  the  heart,  and  thus 
was  ignorant  of  what  we  now  call  the  cir- 
culation. But  he  was  the  first  to  find  that 
the  heart  is  related  to  the  blood-vascular 
system ;  and  this  he  did  by  proving,  in 
the  way  of  dissection,  that  its  cavities  are 
continuous  with  those  of  the  large  veins 
and  arteries.  Nor  did  he  end  here.  He 
traced  the  course  of  these  large  veins  and 
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arteries,  giving  an  accurate  account    of 
their    branchings   and    distribution.     He 
knew  perfectly  well  that  arteries  contain 
blood  ;  and  this  is  a  matter  of  some  im- 
portance, because  it  has  been  the  habit  of 
historians  of  physiology  to  affirm  that  all 
the  ancients  supposed  arteries  to  contain 
air.      In   speaking  of  the  cavities  of  the 
heart,  he  appears  to  have  fallen  into  the 
unaccountably  foolish  blunder  of  saying 
that  no  animal  has  more  than  three,  and 
that  some  animals  have  as  few  as  one. 
But,  although  this  apparent  error  has  been 
harped  upon  by  his  critics,  it  is  clearly  no 
error  at  all.    Professor  Huxley  has  shown 
that  what  Aristotle  here  did  was  to  regard 
the  right  auricle  as  a  venous  sinus,  or  as 
a   part  of  the  great  vein,  and  not  of  the 
heart.    The  only  mistake  of  any  impor- 
tance that  he  made  in  all  his  researches 
upon  the  anatomy  of  the  heart  and  blood- 
vessels, was  in  supposing  that  the  number 
of  cavities  of  the  heart  is  in  some  measure 
determined  by  the  size  of   the   animal. 
Here  he  undoubtedly  lays  himself  open  to 
the  charge  of  basing  a  general  and  erro- 
neous statement  on  a  preconceived  idea, 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  test  it  by 
observation.     But  we  may   forgive    him 
this  little  exhibition  of  negligence  when 
we  find  tliat  it  was  committed  by  the  same 
observer,  who  correctly  informs  us  that 
the  heart  of  the  chick  is  first  observable 
as  a  pulsating  point  on  the  third  day  of 
incubation,  or  who  graphically  tells   us 
that  just  as  irrigating  trenches  in  gardens 
are  constructed  to  distribute  water  from 
one  single  source  through  numerous  chan- 
nels, which  divide  and  subdivide  so  as  to 
convey  it  to  all  parts,  and  thus  to  nourish 
the  garden  plants  which  grow  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  water;  so  the  blood-vessels 
start  from  the  heart  in  a  ramifying  system, 
in  order  to  conduct  the  nutritive  fluid  to 
all  regions  of  the  body.    Lastly,  Aristotle 
experimented  on  coagulation  of  the  blood, 
and  obtained  accurate  results  as  to  the 
comparative  rates  with  which  the  process 
takes  place  in  the  blood  of  different  ani- 
mals.    He   also   correctly  described   the 
phenomenon  as  due  to  the  formation  of  a 
mesh  work  of  fibres;  but  he  appears  to 
have    erroneously    supposed    that    these 
fibres  exist  in  the  blood  before  it  is  drawn 
from  the  body. 

So  much,  then,  for  his  views  upon  the 
heart,  the  blood,  and  the  blood-vessels. 
He  was  less  fortunate  in  his  teaching  about 
the  bladder,  kidneys,  liver,  spleen,  and  so 
forth,  because  he  had  no  sufficient  physio- 
logical data  to  go  upon.  Still,  one  would 
thmk  he  might  have  avoided  the  error  of 
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attributing  the  formation  of  urine  to  the 
bladder,  seeing  that  he  had  gone  so  far  as 
to  perceive  that  the  kidneys  separate  out 
the  urine  which,  as  he  correctly  says,  then 
flows  into  the  bladder.  His  chapters  on 
the  digestive  tract  display  a  surprisingly 
extensive  and  detailed  investigation  of  the 
alimentary  system  of  many  animals ;  and 
the  observations  made  are  for  the  most 
part  accurate.  In  particular,  his  descrip- 
tions of  the  teeth,  oesophagus,  epiglottis, 
and  the  mechanism  of  deglutition,  display 
so  surprising  an  amount  of  careful  and 
detailed  observation  throughout  the  verte- 
brated  series,  that  they  read  much  like  a 
modern  treatise  upon  these  branches  of 
comparative  anatomy.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  his  disquisition  on  horns. 
Where  inaccurate,  his  mistakes  here  are 
mostly  due  to  his  ignorance  of  exotic 
forms. 

Adipose  tissue  he  correctly  viewed  as 
excess  of  nutritive  matter  extracted  from 
the  blood ;  and  he  noted  that  fatness  is 
inimical  to  propagation.  Marrow  he  like- 
wise correctly  regarded  as  having  to  do 
with  the  nutrition  of  bones ;  and  observed 
that  in  the  embryo  it  consists  of  a  vascular 
pulp. 

That  Aristotle  should  have  had  no  glim- 
mering notion  either  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, or  of  its  functions,  is,  of  course,  not 
surprising;  but  to  me  it  is  surprising  that 
so  acute  an  observer  should  have  failed  to 
perceive  the  physiological  meaning  of 
muscles.  Although  he  knew  that  they  are 
attached  to  bones,  that  they  occur  in 
greatest  bulk  where  most '  strength  of 
movement  is  required  —  such  as  in  the 
arms  and  legs  of  man,  the  breasts  of  birds, 
and  so  forth,  —  and  although  he  must 
have  observed  that  the  muscles  swell  and 
harden  when  the  limbs  move,  yet  it  never 
occurred  to  him  to  connect  muscles  with 
the  phenomena  of  movement.  He  re- 
garded them  only  as  padding,  having  also 
in  some  way  to  cfo  with  the  phenomena  of 
sensation.  Thus  we  appear  to  have  one 
of  those  curious  instances  of  feeble  ob- 
servation with  which,  every  now  and  then, 
he  takes  us  by  surprise.  To  give  paren- 
thetically a  still  more  strange  example  of 
what  I  mean,  one  would  think  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  economy  of  a  star-fish  or 
an  echinus  more  conspicuous,  or  more 
calculated  to  arrest  attention,  than  the 
ambulacra!  system  of  tube  feet.  Yet  Aris- 
totle, while  describing  many  other  parts 
of  those  animals,  is  quite  silent  about  this 
ambulacral  system.  I  think  this  fact  can 
only  be  explained  by  supposing  that  he 
confined  his  observations  to  dead  speci- 
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mens;  but,  as  h^  was  not  an  inland  natu- 
ralist, even  this  explanation  does  not 
acquit  him  of  a  charge  of  negligence, 
which,  when  contrasted  with  his  custom- 
ary diligence,  appears  to  me  extraordinary. 
His  ignorance  of  the  nervous  system 
led  him  to  a  variety  of  speculative  errors. 
In  particular,  he  was  induced  to  regard 
the  heart  as  the  seat  of  mind,  and  the 
brain  as  a  bloodless  organ,  whose  function 
it  was  to  cool  the  heart,  which  he  supposed 
to  be  not  only  the  organ  of  mind,  but  also 
an  apparatus  for  cooking  the  blood,  and  by 
it  the  food.  The  respiratory  system  was 
also  conceived  by  him  as  a  supplementary 
apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
body  cool  —  a  curious  illustration  of  early 
philosophical  thought  arriving  at  a  conclu- 
sion which,  to  use  his  own  terminology, 
was  directly  opposed  to  the  truth.  Never- 
theless, the  reasoning  which  landed  him 
in  this  erroneous  conclusion  was  not  only 
perfectly  sound,  but  also  based  upon  a 
large  induction  from  facts,  the  observation 
of  which  is  highly  creditable.  The  reason 
why  he  supposed  the  office  of  respiration 
to  DC  that  of  cooling  the  body  was  because 
nearly  all  animals  which  respire  by  means 
of  lungs  exhibit  a  high  temperature,  and, 
imagining  that  temperature  or  'Wital 
heat'*  was  a  property  of  the  living  soul, 
his  inference  was  inevitable  that  the  func- 
tion of  the  lungs  was  that  of  keeping  down 
the  temperature  of  warm-blooded  animals. 
Here,  then,  his  error  was  due  to  deficiency 
of  information,  and  the  same  has  to  be 
said  of  the  ^reat  majority  of  his  other 
errors.  For  instance,  with  regard  to  the 
one  already  mentioned  about  the  heart 
being  the  seat  of  mind,  this  is  usually  said 
by  commentators  to  have  been  due  merely 
to  the  accident  of  the  heart  occupying  a 
central  position.  And  no  doubt  such  was 
partly  his  reason,  for  he  considered  that 
position  the  noblest,  and  repeatedly  argues 
that  on  this  account  it  must  be  the  seat  of 
mind.  But  over  and  above  this  mystical, 
not  to  say  childish  reason,  I  think  he  must 
have  had  another.  For  seeing  that  the 
error  is  a  very  general  one  in  early  philo- 
sophical thought — we  find  it  running 
through  the  Psalms,  and  it  is  still  conven- 
tionally retained  by  all  poetic  writers  —  I 
think  we  must  look  for  some  more  evident 
reason  than  that  of  mere  position  to 
account  for  it  And  this  reason  I  take 
to  be  the  perceptible  influence  on  the 
heart-beat  which  is  caused  by  emotions  of 
various  kinds.  Furthermore,  Aristotle 
expressly  assigns  the  following  as  another 
of  bis  reasons :  *Mn  the  embryo  the  heart 
appears  in  motion  before  all  other  parts. 
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as  if  it  were  a  living  animal,  and  as  if  it 
were  the  beginning  of  all  animals  that 
have  blood." 

Turning  now  for  a  moment  to  Aristotle*s 
still  more  detailed  discoveries  in  compar- 
ative anatomy  and  physiology,  his  most 
remarkable  researches  are,  1  think,  those 
on  the  cetacea,  Crustacea,  and  cepha- 
lopoda. Here  the  amount  of  minute  and 
accurate  observation  which  he  displayed 
is  truly  astonishing;  and  in  some  cases 
his  statements  on  important  matters  of 
fact  have  only  been  verified  in  our  own 
century  —  such,  for  instance,  as  the  pecul* 
iar  mode  of  propagation  which  has  now 
been  re-discovered  in  some  of  the  cepha- 
lopoda.* He  also  knew  the  anomalous 
fact  that  in  these  animals  the  vitellus  is 
joined  to  the  mouth  of  the  embryo ;  that 
in  certain  species  of  cartilaginous  fish  the 
embryo  is  attached  to  its  parent  by  the 
intervention  of  a  placenta-like  structure ; 
and,  in  short,  detailed  so  many  anatomical 
discoveries  both  as  regards  the  vertebrata 
and  invertebrata,  that  a  separate  article 
would  be  required  to  make  them  intelli- 
gible to  a  general  reader.  In  this  connec- 
tion, therefore,  I  will  only  again  insist 
upon  the  enormous  difference  between 
Aristotle  and  the  great  majority  of  his 
illustrious  countrymen  in  respect  of  meth' 
od.  Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  an  an- 
cient writer  has  been  led  to  anticipate  the 
results  of  modern  discovery  by  the  legiti- 
mate use  of  inductive  methods,  he  de* 
serves  no  more  credit  for  his  guesses 
when  they  happen  to  have  been  right  than 
he  does  when  they  happen  to  have  been 
wrong.  This,  however,  is  a  consideration 
which  we  are  apt  to  neglect.  When  we 
find  that  an  old  philosopher  has  made  a 
statement  which  science  has  afterwards 
shown  to  be  true,  we  are  apt  to  regard  the 
fact  as  proof  of  remarkable  scientific  in- 
sight, whereas,  when  we  investigate  the 
reasonings  which  led  him  to  propound  the 
statement,  we  usually  find  that  they  are 
of  a  puerile  nature,  and  only  happened  to 
hit  the  truth,  as  it  were,  by  accident. 
Among  a  number  of  guesses  made  at  ran- 
dom and  in  ignorance,  a  certain  percentage 
may  well  prove  right;  but  under  these 
circumstances  the  man  who  happens  to 
make  a  correct  guess  deserves  no  more 
credit  than  he  who  happens  to  have  made 
an  erroneous  one.  Indeed,  he  may  de- 
serve even  less  credit.  For  instance, 
when  the  Pythagoreans,  on  a  basis  of 
various  mystical  and  erroneous  specula- 
tions, propounded  a  kind  of  dim  adumbra- 

*  Lewes,  however,  denies  that  the  evidence  is  suffi* 
cient  to  show  that  Aristotle  knew  this. 
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tion  of  the  heliocentric  theory,  far  from 
deserving  any  credit  for  superior  sagacity 
at  the  hands  of  modern  science,  they  merit 
condemnation  for  their  extravagant  theo- 
rizing and  unguarded  belief.  In  their 
time,  whatever  evidence  there  was  lay  on 
the  side  of  the  then  prevalent  view  that 
the  sun  moves  round  the  earth.  There- 
fore, when,  without  adducing  any  counter- 
evidence  of  a  scientific  kind,  they  affirmed 
that  the  earth  moved  round  the  sun,  they 
were  merely  displaying  the  spirit  of  what 
the  Yankees  call  *'pure  cussedness." 
That  is  to  say,  they  were  shutting  their 
eyes  to  the  only  evidence  which  was 
available,  and  showing  their  own  obstinacy 
by  propounding  a  directly  opposite  view. 
The  sound  maxim  in  science  is,  that  he 
discovers  who  proves ;  and  this  is  a  maxim 
which  many  classical  scholars  would  do 
well  to  remember  when  writing  about  the 
scientific  speculations  of  the  early  Greeks. 
Now  I  have  made  these  remarks  in 
order  again  to  emphasize  the  almost  unique 
position  which  Aristotle  holds  among  his 
contemporaries  in  this  respect.  Instead 
of  giving  his  fancy  free  rein  upon  "the 
high  priori  road,"  he  patiently  plods  the 
way  of  detailed  research;  and  when  he 
proceeds  to  generalize,  he  does  so  as  far 
as  possible  upon  the  basis  of  his  inductive 
experience. 

Coming  now  to  his  generalizations,  it 
was  a  true  philosophical  insight  which 
enabled  Aristotle  to  perceive  in  organic 
nature  an  ascending  complexity  of  organi- 
zation from  the  vegetable  kingdom  up  to 
man.  Instead  of  the  three  kingdoms  of 
nature,  which  were  afterwards  formulated 
by  the  alchemists,  and  which  in  general 
parlance  we  still  continue  to  preserve, 
namely,  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal 
—  instead  of  these  three  kingdoms,  Aris- 
totle adopted  the  much  more  philosophical 
classification  of  nature  into  two  divisions, 
the  organic  and  the  inorganic,  or  the  living 
and  the  not-living.  Nevertheless,  he  fell 
into  the  error  —  which  was,  indeed,  al- 
most unavoidable  in  his  time  —  of  sup- 
posing that  there  is  a  natural  and  a  daily 
passage  of  the  one  into  the  other.  How- 
ever, he  again  shows  his  philosophical 
insight  where  he  points  out  the  leading 
distinctions  between  plants  and  animals, 
the  former  manifesting  life  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  nutrition  alone,  including 
germination,  growth,  repair,  and  repro- 
duction ;  while  the  latter,  besides  these, 
exhihit  also  the  phenomena  of  sensation, 
volition,  and  spontaneous  movement.  He 
was  not  so  fortunate  in  his  attempts  at 


drawing  the  boundary-lines  between  plants 
and  animals.  For,  while  he  correctly 
guessed,  from  erroneous  observation,  that 
sponges  should  be  classified  as  animals, 
he  decided  in  favor  of  placing  the  hydroid 
polyps  among  the  plants  ;  and  he  appears 
to  have  classified  certain  testaceous  mol- 
luscs in  the  same  category.  Man,  of 
course,  he  places  at  the  head  of  the  animal 
kingdom  ;  and  shows  a  profound  penetra- 
tion in  drawing  the  true  psychological 
distinction  between  him  and  the  lower 
animals,  namely,  that  animals  only  know 
particular  truths,  never  generalize,  or  form 
abstract  ideas. 

His  conception  of  life  was  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  of  modern  science  than 
that  of  any  of  the  other  conceptions  which 
have  been  formed  of  it  either  in  ancient 
times  or  the  Middle  Ages.  For  he  seems 
clearly  to  have  perceived  the  error  of  re- 
garding the  "Vital  Principle  "  otherwise 
than  as  an  abstraction  of  our  own  making. 
Life  and  mind  in  his  view  were  abstrac- 
tions pertaining  to  organisms,  just  in  the 
same  way  as  weight  and  heat  are  abstrac- 
tions pertaining  to  inanimate  objects.  For 
convenience  of  expression,  or  even  for 
purposes  of  research,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  speak  of  weight  and  heat  as  indepen- 
dent entities ;  but  we  know  that  they  can- 
not exist  apart  from  material  objects  — 
that  they  are  what  we  term  qualities,  and 
not  themselves  objects.  And  so  with  life 
and  mind  ;  they  are  regarded  by  Aristotle 
as  qualities  —  or,  as  we  should  now  say, 
functions  —  of  organisms.  And  here  we 
must  remember  that  the  whole  course  of 
previous  speculation  on  such  matters  pro- 
ceeded on  the  assumption  that  the  vital 
principle  was  an  independent  entity  super- 
added to  organisms,  serving  to  animate 
them  as  long  as  it  was  united  to  them,  leav- 
ing them  to  death  and  decay  as  soon  as  it 
was  withdrawn  from  them ;  and  even  then 
being  itself  able  to  survive  as  a  disem- 
bodied spirit,  enjoying  its  conscious  ex- 
istence apart  from  all  material  conditions. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  creations  of  early 
thought  peopled  the  world  with  ghosts 
and  spirits  more  numerously  than  nature 
had  supplied  it  with  living  organisms. 
Now  Aristotle  boldly  broke  away  from 
this  fundamental  assumption  of  the  vital 
principle  as  an  independent  and  super- 
added entity.  In  the  phenomena  of  life 
and  mind  he  saw  merely  the  functions  of 
organism ;  he  assigned  to  them  both  a 
physical  basis,  and  clearly  perceived  that 
for  any  fruitful  study  of  either  we  must 
have  recourse  to  the  methods  of  physiol- 
ogy- 
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The  scientific  genius  which  could  have 
enabled  a  man  in  those  days  thus  to  have 
anticipated  the  temper  of  modern  thought, 
appears  to  me  entitled  to  our  highest 
veneration.  Here,  perhaps,  more  than 
anywhere  else,  he  showed  his  instinctive 
appreciation  of  the  objective  methods ;  and 
here  it  is  that  the  longest  time  has  been 
taken  for  mankind  to  awaken  to  the  truth 
of  his  appreciation. 

In  subsequent  centuries,  when  Euro- 
pean thought  drifted  away  from  science 
into  theology,  the  question  was  long  and 
warmly  debated  whether  or  not  Aristotle 
believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  his  deliver- 
ances upon  this  question  are  more  scarce 
than  clear.  The  following  brief  passage, 
however,  appears  to  show  that  he  re- 
garded the  thinking  principle,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  animal  soul,  to  be 
virtually  independent  of  the  corporeal  or- 
ganization :  "Only  the  intellect  enters 
from  without.  It  alone  is  god-like.  Its 
actuality  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
corporeal  actuality." 

Aristotle  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
philosopher  who  at  all  appreciated  the  im- 
portance of  heredity  as  a  principle,  not 
only  in  natural  history,  but  also  in  psy- 
chology; for  he  distinctly  affirms  that  the 
children  of  civilized  communities  are  capa- 
ble of  a  higher  degree  of  intellectual  cul- 
tivation than  are  children  of  savages. 

Among  his  other  more  noteworthy  enun- 
ciations of  general  truths,  we  may  notice 
the  following:  — 

"The  advantage  of  physiological  di- 
vision of  labor  was  first  set  forth,"  says 
Milne-Edwards,  "by  myself  in  1827;," 
yet  Aristotle  had  said  repeatedly  that  it  is 
preferable  when  possible  to  have  a  sepa- 
rate organ  for  a  separate  office ;  and  that 
nature  never,  if  she  can  help  it,  makes 
one  organ  answer  two'purposes,  as  a  cheap 
artist  makes  "spit  and  candlestick  in 
one." 

Again,  that  the  complexity  of  life  varies 
with  the  complexity  of  organization ;  that 
the  structural  differences  of  the  alimen- 
tary organs  are  correlated  with  differences 
of  the  animal's  alimentation  ;  that  no  ani- 
mal without  lungs  has  a  voice,  and  that  no 
animal  is  endowed  with  more  than  one 
adequate  means  of  defence  ;  that  there  is 
an  inverse  relation  between  the  develop- 
ment of  horns  and  of  teeth,  as  also  be- 
tween growth  and  generation ;  that  no 
dipterous  insect  has  a  sting ;  that  the  em- 
bryo is  evolved  by  a  succession  of  gradual 
changes  from  a  homogeneous  mass  into  a 
complete  organism ;  that  the  development 


of  an  organism  is  a  progress  from  a  gen- 
eral to  a  special  form ;  these  and  numer- 
ous others  are  instances  of  generalization 
made  by  Aristotle,  which  have  lasted, 
with  but  slight  modifications  of  his  terms, 
to  the  present  day.* 

Of  these  generalizations  the  most  re- 
markable is  the  last  which   I   have  men- 
tioned.   For  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
momentous  controversies  which  the  his- 
tory of  science  has  afforded  is  that  which 
took  place  nearly  two  thousand  years  after 
the  time  of  Aristotle,  with  regard  to  so- 
called  evolution  versus  epigenesis.    The 
question  was  whether  the  germ  or  egg  of 
any  organism    contained    the  future    or 
young  organism  already  formed  in  minia- 
ture, and  only  requiring  to  be  expanded  in 
order  to  appear  as  the  perfect  organism,  or 
whether  the  process  of  development  con- 
sisted in  a  progress  from  the  indefinite  to 
the  definite,  from  the  simple  to  the  com- 
plex, from  what  we  call  undifferentiated 
protoplasm  to  the  fully  differentiated  ani- 
mal.   During  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries,  when  this  subject  was 
most  warmly  debated,  the  balance  of  scien- 
tific opinion  inclined  to  what  is  now  known 
to  be  the  erroneous  view  that  the  germ  is 
merely  the  adult  organism  in  miniature. 
It  therefore  speaks  greatly  in  favor  of 
Aristotle's  sagacity  that  he  clearly  and  re- 
peatedly expressed  the  opinion  which  is 
now  known  to  be  right,  viz.,  that  the  or- 
ganism develops  out  of  its  germ  by  a  series 
of  differentiations.    And   not  only  with 
reference  to  this  doctrine  of  epigenesis, 
but  likewise  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  his  elaborate  treatise  on  generation,  be 
displays  such  wonderful  powers  both  of 
patient  observation  and  accurate  scientific 
reasoning,  that  this  treatise  deserves  to 
be  regarded  as  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
his  remarkable  works  pertaining  to  biol- 
ogy.   The  subject-matter  of  it  is  not,  how- 
ever,  suited  to  any  detailed  consideration 
within  the  limits  imposed  by  an  article; 
and  therefore  I  will  merely  back  the  gen- 
eral opinion  which  I  have  just  given  by 
quoting  that  of  the  most  severe  and  ex- 
acting of  all  Aristotle's  critics  from  the 
side  of  science  —  severe  and  exacting,  in- 
deed, to  a   degree  which  is    frequently 
unjust;  I  mean  the  late  George  Henry 
Lewes.    This  is  what  he  says  of  the  treat- 
ise on  "  Generation  : "  — 

It  is  an  extraordinary  production.  No 
ancient  and  few  modem  works  equal  it  in 
comprehensiveness  of   detail  and    profound 

*  Dr.  W.  Ogle,  in  his  admirable  work  on  Aristotle, 
has  already  alluded  to  these  and  some  of  the  other 
points  previously  noticed. 
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speculative  insight.  We  there  find  some  of 
the  obscurest  problems  of  Biology  treated 
with  a  mastery  which,  when  we  consider  the 
condition  of  Science  at  that  day,  is  truly  aston- 
ishing. ...  I  know  no  better  eulogy  to  pass 
on  Aristotle  than  to  compare  his  work  with 
the  "  Exercitations  concerning  Generation  " 
of  our  immortal  Harvey.  The  founder  of 
modem  physiology  was  a  man  of  keen  insight, 
of  patient  research,  of  eminently  scientific 
mind.  His  work  is  superior  to  that  of  Aris- 
totle in  some  few  anatomical  details ;  but  it  is 
so  inferior  to  it  in  philosophy,  that  at  the 
present  day  it  is  much  more  antiquated,  much 
less  accordant  with  our  views. 

1  have  now  said  enough  to  convey  a 
general  idea  of  the  enormous  range  of 
Aristotle's  work  within  the  four  corners  of 
biology  ;  his  amazing  instincts  of  scientific 
method,  and  his  immense  power  of  grasp- 
ing generalizations.  While  doing  this  I 
have  selected  instances  of  his  accuracy 
pathev  than  of  his  inaccuracy,  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  in  the  former  that  he  stands  in 
most  conspicuous  contrast  with  all  pre- 
ceding, and  with  most  succeeding,  philos- 
ophers of  antiquity;  but  also  because  it  is 
here  that  we  may  be  most  sure  of  accord- 
ing justice.  Where  we  meet  with  state- 
ments of  fact  which  are  accurate,  we  may 
be  satisfied  that  we  are  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  mind  of  Aristotle  himself; 
but  when  we  meet  with  inaccurate  state- 
ments we  must  not  be  so  sure  of  this. 
Npt  only  is  it  probable  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  these  cases  he  has  been  misled 
by  erroneous  information  supplied  to  him 
by  travellers,  fishermen,  and  others ;  but 
there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  in 
some  places  his  MSS.  may  have  been 
tampered  with.  These  were  hidden  un- 
derground for  the  better  part  of  two  cen- 
turies, and  when  they  were  eventually 
brought  to  light,  Apellicon,  into  whose 
hands  they  fell,  "  felt  no  scruples  in  cor- 
recting what  had  been  worm-eaten,  and 
supplying  what  was  defective  or  illegi- 
ble." ♦ 

Thus,  to  quote  Dr.  Ogle,  who  suggests 
the  view  here  taken:  '*Is  it  possible  to 
believe  that  the  same  eye  that  has  dis- 
tinguished the  cetacea  from  the  fishes, 
that  had  detected  their  hidden  mammae, 
discovered  their  lungs,  and  recognized 
the  distinct  character  of  their  bones, 
should  have  been  so  blind  as  to  fancy  that 
the  mouth  of  these  animals  was  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  body  ?  "  And  so  on 
with  other  cases. 

Inaccuracies  of  observation,  however, 
there  must  have  been ;  and  there  must 
have    been     inaccuracies    of    reasoning. 

*  See  Grote*s  Aristotle,  i,  51. 
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Looking  to  the  enormous  range  of  his 
work  in  biology  alone;  remembering  that 
in  this  work  he  had  had  no  predecessors ; 
considering  that  at  the  same  time  he  was 
thus  a  single-handed  collector  of  facts,  and 
a  single-minded  thinker  upon  their  import ; 
it  becomes  evident  that  Aristotle  would 
have  been  something  more  than  human, 
if  either  his  observations  or  his  reason- 
ings could  everywhere  be  justly  compared 
with  those  of  scientific  genius  when  more 
favorably  circumstanced.  But  it  is  the 
glory  of  Aristotle  that  both  his  observa- 
tions and  his  reasonings  can  stand  such 
comparison  as  well  as  they  do.  For  when 
on  the  one  hand  we  remember  the  immen- 
sity of  his  achievement,  and  on  the  other 
hand  reflect  that  he  was  worse  than  desti- 
tute of  any  ancestral  experience  of  method, 
born  into  a  world  of  mysticism,  nurtured 
in  the  school  of  Plato,  therefore  compelled 
himself  to  forge  the  intellectual  instru- 
ments of  research,  himself  to  create  the. 
very  conception  of  scientific  inquiry, — 
when  we  thus  remember  and  thus  reflect, 
it  appears  to  me  there  can  be  no  question 
that  Aristotle  stands  forth,  not  only  as 
the  greatest  figure  of  antiquity,  but  as  the 
greatest  intellect  that  has  ever  appeared 
upon  the  face  of  this  earth. 

The  overmastering  power  with  which 
this  intellect  swayed  the  course  of  subse- 
quent thought  was  in  one  respect  highly 
beneficial  to  the  interests  of  science  ;  but 
in  another  respect  it  was  no  less  deleteri- 
ous. It  was  beneficial  in  so  far  as  it  re- 
vealed to  mankind  the  true  method  of 
science  as  objective  and  not  subjective. 
It  was  deleterious  inasmuch  as  the  very 
magnitude  of  its  force  reduced  the  intellect 
of  Europe  for  centuries  afterwards  to  a 
condition  of  abject  slavery.  Nothing  is 
more  deleterious  to  the  interests  of  sci- 
ence than  undue  regard  to  authority.  Be- 
fore all  else  the  spirit  of  science  must  be 
free;  it  must  be  unfettered  by  the  chains 
of  prejudice,  whether  these  be  forged  by 
our  own  minds  or  manufactured  for  us  by 
the  minds  of  others.  Her  only  allegiance  is 
that  which  she  owes  to  nature ;  to  man  she 
owes  nothing,  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is 
impossible  to  serve  twa  masters.  There- 
fore, the  only  use  of  authority  in  science 
is  to  furnish  men  of  less  ability  with  sug- 
gestions which,  as  suggestions,  may  prop- 
erly be  considered  more  worthy  of  testinjj 
by  the  objective  methods  on  account  of 
their  parentage  in  the  minds  of  genius. 
But  it  is  an  evil  day  for  science  when  such 
parentage  is  taken  as  in  itself  a  sufficient 
warrant  for  the  truth  of  the  ideas  which 
have  been  born-  of  it ;  for  then  it  is  that 
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authority  is  allowed  to  usurp  the  place  of 
verificatioD;  instead  of  her  true  motto, 
**  Prove  all  things/'  science  thus  adopts 
its  very  opposite  —  *•  Only  believe." 

Now  the  whole  history  of  science  has 
been  more  or  less  blotted  by  this  baleful 
influence  of  authority  which  even  in  our 
own  days  is  far  from  having  been  wholly 
expunged.  But  in  no  part  of  her  history 
has  this  influence  been  exerted  in  any 
degree  at  all  comparable  with  that  which 
was  thrown  over  her,  like  a  shadow,  by 
Aristotle.  Partly  owing  to  the  magnitude 
of  his  genius,  but  still  more,  I  think,  to 
the  predominance  of  the  spirit  in  the  dark 
ages  which  regarded  submission  to  author- 
ity as  an  intellectual  virtue ;  through  all 
these  ages  stood  to  science  the  name  of 
Aristotle  in  very  much  the  same  relation 
as  stood  to  religion  the  name  of  God.  His 
writings  on  purely  scientific  subjects  were 
regarded  as  well-nigh  equivalent  to  a  reve- 
lation ;  and,  therefore,  the  study  of  nature 
became  a  mere  study  of  Aristotle.  There 
was  almost  a  total  absence  of  any  inde- 
pendent inquiry  in  any  one  department  of 
science,  and  even  in  cases  where  the  ut- 
terances of  Aristotle  were  obscure,  the 
men  of  intellect  who  disputed  over  his 
meanings  never  thought  of  appealing  to 
nature  herself  for  a  solution.  They  could 
only  view  nature  through  the  glasses  which 
had  been  given  them  by  Aristotle ;  and, 
therefore,  the  only  questions  with  which 
they  troubled  themselves  were  those  as  to 
the  exact  meaning  of  their  oracle. 

It  is,  of  course,  only  fair  to  add  that  Aris- 
totle himself  was  in  no  way  responsible  for 
this  evil  effect  of  his  work.  The  spirit  in 
which  his  work  was  thus  received  was  quite 
alien  to  that  in  which  it  had  been  accom- 
plished ;  and  alike  by  precept  and  example 
he  was  himself  the  most  noble  opponent 
of  the  former  that  the  world  has  ever  pro- 
duced. And  therefore  I  doubt  not  that  if 
Aristotle  could  have  been  brought  back 
to  life  during  the  Middle  Ages,  he  would 
have  made  short  work  of  the  Aristotelians, 
by  himself  becoming  their  bitterest  foe. 
For  listen  to  his  voice,  which  upon  this 
as  upon  so  many  other  matters  speaks 
with  the  spirit  of  truest  philosophy  — 
speaks,  moreover  with  the  honesty  of  a 
great  and  beautiful  nature ;  let  us  listen 
to  what  this  master  mind  has  told  us  of  its 
own  labors,  and  with  a  veneration  more 
worthy  than  that  of  the  Aristotelians  let 
us  bow  before  the  man  who  said  these 
words :  — 

I  found  no  basts  prepared;  no  models  to 
copy.  .  .  .  Mine  is  the  first  step,  and  there- 
fore a  small  one,  though  worked  out  with 


much  thought  and  hard  labor.  It  must  be 
looked  at  as  a  first  step,  and  judged  with  in- 
dulgence. ,  You,  my  readers  or  hearers  of 
my  lectures,  if  vou  think  I  have  done  as  much 
as  can  fairly  be  required  for  an  initiatoiy 
start,  as  compared  with  more  advanced  d^ 
partments  of  theory,  will  acknowledge  what  I 
have  achieved,  and  pardon  what  I  nave  left 
for  others  to  accomplish. 

George  J.  Rob£anes. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
THE  FATHER  OF  ALL  THE  GOATS. 

It  was  not  the  search  for  forgotten  sites 
or  treasures  of  marble,  a  passion  which 
tempts  so  many  learned  and  enterprising 
men  to  visit  Asia  Minor,  but  the  desire  to 
hunt  a  rock-haunting  ibex,  dwelling  on 
certain  mountain  ranges  in  that  country, 
which  took  me  there  with  two  companions 
at  the  end  of  last  October.  Once  only 
during  the  month  which  we  spent  in  those 
regions  did  we  leave  this  absorbing  pur- 
suit to  pay  a  duty  visit  to  the  lime-laden 
waters,  pink  and  white  terraces,  and  earth- 
quake-riven basilicas  of  the  ancient  baths 
of  Hierapolis.  These  pages  have  there- 
fore, no  higher  purpose  to  serve  than  as 
a  brief  record  of  a  hunting-trip  which  I 
found  very  interesting,  even  though  the 
results  from  a  sporting  point  of  view  were 
rather  inadequate. 

The  Capra  jEgagrus  is  believed  by 
naturalists  to  have  deserved  the  title  with 
which  I  have  headed  this  article  beyond 
any  other  wild  type  of  goat.  Mentioned 
by  Homer  as  being  abundant  in  the 
i£gsan  Islands,  in  some  of  which  it  still 
exists,  its  habitat  ranges  thence  at  the 
present  day  from  the  i£gaeao  Sea,  through 
Asia  Minor  and  Persia,  into  Afghanistan, 
and  therefore  in  close  proximity  to  the 
most  forward  civilizations  of  ancient  times. 
It  is  thus  not  surprising  that  the  various 
breeds  of  tame  goat,  however  modified  by 
man,  should  in  many  respects  *'  favor,^*  as 
they  say  in  the  eastern  countries,  this  an- 
cestry. The  scimitar  horn  curving  over 
the  back,  the  black  shoulder-stripe  of  the 
old  males,  the  beard,  not  worn  by  all  spe- 
cies of  ibex,  are  its  most  distinguishing 
characteristics. 

As  an  old  Turk  put  it  to  me :  *'  Why  do 
you  come  all  the  way  from  England  to 
shoot  a  little  goat  not  worth  two  medjids  ?  *' 
The  truest  answer  would  perhaps  be  that 
the  old  **  billy  "  of  the  species  who  is  caged 
at  the  Zoo  is  a  particular  friend  of  mine. 
His  high-bred  appearance  and  pugnacious 
habits,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  occasionally, 
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when  in  his  tantrums,  chained  up  to  avoid 
his  damaging  attacks  on  his  prison  — 
damaging,  that  is,  to  his  own  handsome 
head  —  perhaps  first  suggested  that  he 
was  a  gentleman  of  character  whose  ac- 
quaintance it  was  desirable  to  make.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  a  hunting  expedition  to 
obtain  this  goat  had  long  been  among  my 
keenly  desired  projects. 

By  dint  of  pertinacious  inquiry  from  the 
few  travellers  who  have  sought  out  the 
haunts  of  the  animal  I  had  an  accurate 
general  knowledge  of  the  ranges  where 
he  must  be  sought.  But  this  second-hand 
learning  would  not  have  sufficed  if  I  had 
not  been  assisted  on  the  spot.  With  such 
zeal  did  her  iMajesty^s  vigorous  represen- 
tative at  Smyrna  second  my  project,  that 
one  would  think  that  my  success  was  of 
international  importance.  Unfortunately 
for  the  extent  of  my  bag,  the  limits  of  my 
absence  from  England  —  a  rigid  six  weeks 
—  precluded  me  from  reaching  the  best 
ground,  which  is  the  chain  of  the  Taurus 
forming  the  rock-bound  southern  coast  of 
Asia  Minor.  Nearly  a  fortnight  more  of 
m}'  scanty  time  would  have  been  con- 
sumed in  the  to  and  fro  of  this  journey, 
and  the  cholera  creeping  up  that  coast 
introduced  an  element  of  Uncertain  delav 
which  I  could  not  afford  to  risk.  I  haci, 
therefore,  to  aim  at  the  second  best,  which 
I  knew  to  be  a  certain  find.  This  was 
called  the  Maitnun  Dagh  or  Monkey 
Mountain,  a  small  but  isolated  range  on 
the  Aidin  railway,  and  about  two  hundred 
miles  from  the  coast.  I  hoped  that,  once 
on  the  spot,  I  should  be  able  to  hear  of 
alternative  ranges  inhabited  by  this  goat, 
but,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent,  this 
did  not  prove  to  be  so. 

The  railway  kings  of  Smyrna  can  do 
most  things  that  they  wish,  and,  thanks  to 
their  friendly  co-operation,  we  reached 
Chardak,  a  station  close  to  one  end  of  the 
mountain,  ^v^  minutes  under  the  week 
from  London,  travelling  via  Athens ;  and 
the  return  journey  by  Constantinople  was 
accomplished  almost  exactly  in  the  same 
time.  Here  we  were  at  one  end  of  a  pre- 
cipitous range  seven  or  eight  miles  in 
length.  These  cliffs  rose  abruptly  from 
the  plain  to  a  height  of  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred feet,  and  at  their  base  we  pitched  our 
camp.  An  angle  in  the  rocks  made  an 
excellent  fireplace,  and  a  little  cave  a  con- 
venient cellar  where  we  kept  our  supply 
of  water.  This  had  to  be  brought  to  us 
daily  from  the  nearest  village,  ^vt.  miles 
off,  for  the  mountain  was,  at  the  time  of 
our  visit,  waterless.  In  front,  a  narrow 
strip  of  plain  divided  us  from  the  basin  of 
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a  great  salt  lake  ten  miles  long  and  five 
miles  broad,  or  rather  an  expanse  of  white 
salt  slime,  for  as  we  saw  it,  at  the  end  of  a 
long  drought,  but  a  fraction  of  its  surface 
was  covered  with  water^  and  that,  what- 
ever the  weather  on  the  mountain,  was 
always  as  still  as  glass,  reflecting  the 
white  cliffs  of  the  Suut  Dagh  or  Milk 
Mountain,  three  leagues  away.  If  there 
came  a  shower  of  rain,  which  happened 
later,  it  lay  in  a  thin  sheet  of  water  over 
the  whole  area  and  transformed  it  for  the 
time  into  the  semblance  of  a  bank*full 
lake. 

In  three  places  at  the  edge  were  swamps, 
where  a  scanty  supply  of  undrinkable  water 
oozed  from  the  base  of  the  mountain  and 
was  trodden  into  mud.  For  along  this 
strip  of  plain  was  carried  not  only  the 
newly  opened  railway,  but  an  important 
caravan  route,  and  trains  of  camels,  don- 
keys, and  bullock-carts  with  solid  wooden 
wheels  were  continually  passing.  The 
harsh  **  klonk-klonk  *'  of  innumerable  wild 
geese  and  the  plaintive  notes  of  curlew 
and  plover  constantly  arose  from  these 
swamps,  and  to  them  also  must  have  come 
the  ibex  for  their  only  drinking  place,  for 
the  whole  face  of  the  mountain  was  as 
dry  as  a  captain's  biscuit.  On  one  occasion 
one  of  our  followers  saw  some  drinking 
there  in  broad  daylight. 

At  sunrise  a  faint  unpleasant  odor  al- 
ways came  up  from  these  marshes,  sug- 
gesting a  liberal  use  of  quinine;  but  we 
were  assured  that  at  this  elevation  —  be- 
tween two  thousand  and  three  thousand 
feet  —  we  need  not  fear  fever.  While 
pitching  our  camp,  we  were  engaged  in 
clearing  the  projecting  stones  from  the 
sites  of  the  tents.  One  of  my  followers 
was  busy  over  a  particularly  obstinate  one 
with  his  heavy  iron-shod  alpenstock,  and 
at  length  turned  up,  with  much  labor,  a 
large  living  tortoise,  which  had  buried 
itself  there  for  the  winter.  It  lay  on  its 
back,  meekly  kicking  its  legs  in  the  air, 
while  the  Frenchman  blushed  up  to  the 
roots  of  his  hair  with  surprise  and  dis- 
gust. Above,  on  the  higher  rocks,  were 
great  quantities  of  eagles  and  vultures. 
On  one  occasion  I  counted  nine  circling 
close  to  me,  and  high  above  them  a  great 
crane  wheeling  in  similar  fashion,  with  his 
long  legs  sticking  out  behind  as  the  her- 
ons at  home  are  wont  to  carry  theirs.  The 
vultures  had  a  curious  habit  of  diving 
straight  into  deep  fissures  in  the  cliffs  and 
disappearing  with  a  clumsy  plunge  of 
wing5.  Then  they  would  waddle  to  the 
outer  edge  and  stretch  out  their  cadaver- 
ous white    necks.    Great   quantities    of 
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partridges  lived  on  the  lower  cliffs.  Dur- 
ing the  beat  of  the  day  they  lay  close,  and 
were  perfectly  silent;  but  about  an  hour 
before  sunset  they  would  all  wake  sud- 
denly into  life,  |as  if  at  a  given  signal, 
and  begin  strutting  and  talking  so  that 
you  might  think  it  was  No.  15  committee- 
room. 

Besides  our  three  selves,  my  party  com- 
prised Celestin,  my  constant  companion 
on  such  trips,  who  has  appeared  before  in 
these  pages,  and  Benjamin  —  both  hailing 
from  the  Pyrenees.  Our  following,  as 
happens  on  these  trips,  was  rather  a  large 
one,  and  the  commissariat  required  some 
foresight  and  generalship,  for  the  country 
does  not  produce  much  .that  is  acceptable 
to  European  palates. 

Our  cook,  who  was  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  Hadji,  having  once  visited  Mecca, 
seemed  to  think  that  all  further  effort  in 
life  was  unnecessary,  and  that  Providence 
would  send  whatever  it  was  fated  that  we 
should  receive ;  but  his  manners,  I  must 
say,  were  beautiful,  and  he  had  a  sweet, 
responsive  smile.  Omar,  a  fine  young 
Turk  from  the  neighboring  village,  knew 
something  about  hunting,  and  I  got  very 
fond  of  him,  though  our  communications 
were  confined  to  dumb-crambo.  During 
the  whole  trip  I  only  encountered  one 
Turk  whose  behavior  was  rough.  In- 
deed, he  was  a  Yuruk.  The  genuine  Turk 
hadvuearly  always  the  manners  of  a  court- 
ier. This  exception  was  Meflut,  another 
hunter  of  repute  from  Chardak,  whom  we 
employed  for  certain  drives,  and  whose 
whole  manner  expressed  the  rooted  opin- 
ion that  dogs  of  Christians  were  only  fit 
to  act  as  stops  for  the  likes  of  him ;  but 
even  he  softened  to  the  diplomatic  flat- 
teries of  F.,  who  addressed  him  persever- 
ingly  as  "  my  pet  lamb,"  "  my  sucking- 
dove."  My  preconceived  notions  of 
Christian  and  Turk  received  a  rude  shock. 
Up  here  there  were  scarcely  any  native 
Christians,  but  nearer  the  coast  they 
abounded.  A  more  villainous-looking  lot 
I  never  saw,  but  it  was  probably  only  the 
scum  that  gathered  at  the  railway-sta- 
tions, and  one  should  not  generalize  in  this 
way. 

But  I  have  still  to  describe  the  most 
important  member  of^  my  staff.  I  had 
heard  before  my  arrival  that  a  "  retired 
brigand  "  had  been  secured  for  our  ser- 
vice and  protection.  This  description  was 
literally  true,  but  we  had  no  reason  to 
regret  the  selection.  We  picked  up  old 
"Bouba  "  at  a  station  on  our  journey  in- 
land ;  and  so  true  to  the  character  was  his 
appearance  and  dress,  including  his  em- 


broidered and  sleeveless  cloak  that  hung 
down  his  shoulders,  that  as  the  train  drew 
along  the  platform  we  *' spotted"  him  in- 
stantly among  the  crowd,  most  of  whom 
could  have  played  the  stag^villain  at  a 
moment's    notice.      Whatever    Bouba's 
crimes  may  have  been — and  they  would 
certainly  have  filled  a  book  —  since   his 
wind  got  short,  and  for  other  reasons,  he 
had  become  a  reformed  if  not  a  repentant 
character.    We  found  him   a  solid  and 
reliable  person,  and  good  company  withaL 
A  popular  favorite  throughout  that  coun- 
try, his  moral'weisht  would  certainly  carry 
him  in  at  the  head  of  the  poll  if  there  were 
a  school  board  election.    I  never  found 
out  bis  real  name  —  "  Bouba  "  means  fa- 
ther, and  is  simply  a  familiar  term  of  affec- 
tion, much  as  you  say  **  Grand  Old  Man." 
He  would  sit  all  day  smoking  cigarettes  in 
the  tent,  with  a  benign  smile  on  bis  face, 
but  any  little  emergency  galvanized  the 
phlegmatic  cavass  into  an  energetic  leader 
of  men  whose  word  was  law  with  high  and 
low,  and  he  never  failed  us.     His  Martini 
rifle  was  rarely  laid  aside,  and  he  would 
without  doubt  have  used  it  in  our  behalf 
if  necessary.     It  would  have   taken  him 
some  time  to  use  up  all  his  cartridges, 
which  he  carried  in  an  enormous  belt  right 
round  his  rather  stout  person. 

When  he  got  to  know  us  pretty  well  I 
drew  his  story  from  him  one  night,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Greek  station-master. 
He  told  it  in  a  matter-of-fact  style,  without 
apparent  regret,  and  at  the  same  time 
without  affectation  or  *'side."  It  was 
confirmed  by  people  of  authority ;  besides, 
I  never  knew  him  to  tell  a  lie.  Very 
likelv  he  minimized  his  little  escapades. 

"  Why  did  you  take  to  the  mountains, 
Bouba?"  He  gave  a  fat  chuckle.  "It 
was  because  of  a  woman.  There  was  a 
girl  that  I  was  intimate  with  —  I  was  very 
fond  of  her.  A  man  came  and  took  her 
away.  I  went  after  him  to  his  house  and 
struck  him."  (He  did  not  say  what  he 
struck  him  with).  **Two  days  after  he 
happened  to  die.  Then  the  authorities 
tried  to  catch  me,  but  I  was  always  escap- 
ing out  of  the  back  door  and  coming  back 
at  night.  So  when  they  found  they  could 
not  catch  me  they  put  my  father  in  prison, 
and  then  my  brother ;  and  I  thought  I  bad 
better  go  quite  away.  I  was  for  one  year 
by  myself  about  the  mountains,  picking 
up  what  I  could  get.  I  could  not  at  first 
find  any  companions  that  were  any  good 
for  that  sort  of  work.  Then  came  the 
time  for  the  conscription.  Many  ran  away 
to  escape  being  drawn,  so  I  got  some 
good  men.    There  were  nine  of  us,  and 
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I  was  captain,  but  we  had  no  guns.  There 
was  a  forest  with  saw-mills.  One  of  the 
mill-owners  who  was  enemy  to  the  other 
told  me  that  this  one  had  many  rifles. 
We  went  to  his  house  one  night  and 
demanded  them.  He  said  be  had  not  got 
any.  Then  we  made  him  sign  a  bond 
to  procure  them ;  and  as  the  first  mill- 
owner  bad  told  us  wrongly,  we  compelled 
him  to  join  in  the  bond  — so  it  was  (juite 
fair  to  both.  We  got  those  rifles  all  right, 
and  cartridges.  I  was  a  brigand  eight 
years.  I  never  killed  any  one  for  money  ; 
out  if  anyone  would  not  stop,  or  if  he  was 
going  to  give  information  to  the  authori- 
ties, of  course  we  had  to  kill  him.  Once 
a  man  asked  us  all  to  bis  house  to  supper. 
Then  he  sent  to  the  governor  to  say  that 
Bouba*s  party  were  there  ;  hut  we  heard  a 
noise  and  got  away.  A  fortnight  after- 
wards we  came  back  and  slit  his  nose  and 
ears."  (This  he  said  in  a  tone  of  righteous 
indignation,  and  he  would  evidently  like 
to  do  it  again.)  **  We  used  to  stop  mef- 
chants  and  camel-drivers,  and  the  villagers 
gave  us  what  we  wanted  because  they 
were  afraid.  If  a  person  had  not  anything 
we  let  him  go." 

"What  was  the  best  catch  you   ever 
made  ?  " 

He  grinned  at  this,  and  after  thinking  a 
bit  said  :  "  We  once  stopped  the  Imperial 
Post  and  got  7,000/.  Then  they  sent  a 
large  number  of  soldiers  after  us.  There 
was  another  band  of  brigands  —  eleven  of 
them.  We  helped  one  another,  but  did 
not  generally  act  together;  but  this  time 
we  all  combined.  The  soldiers  came  up, 
but  we  were  behind  rocks.  We  killed 
twenty-five  of  them,  and  not  one  of  us  was 
touched.  We  afterwards  killed  seven 
more."  For  having  won  this  victory  he 
evidently  considered  that  he  had  deserved 
well  of  his  country.  "  But,"  I  said,  "  they 
surely  couldn't  have  tried  very  hard  to  get 
hold  of  you ! "  "  Well,  perhaps  not  al- 
ways. I  used  to  send  money  to  the  big 
officials,  but  the  sergeants  and  people  like 
that  I  did  not  care  for.  When  we  ran 
short  of  cartridges  for  the  Martinis,  I  sent 
50/.  to  a  colonel  in  the  army  whom  I  knew, 
and  he  sent  me  a  quantity  of  army  car- 
tridges. When  the  government  found  they 
could  not  catch  us,  they  offered  a  free  par- 
don to  all  who  would  come  in,  and  I  gave 
myself  up  and  was  pardoned.  I  afterwards 
helped  to  hunt  down  the  other  brigands. 
Two  of  my  companions  were  killed  at  this 
time;  others  died  and  some  are  still  alive. 
After  this  another  governor  was  appointed, 
and  because  I  would  not  give  him  money 
he  put  me  in  prison  and  charged  me  with 


slitting  a  man's  nose  and  other  things.  I 
was  in  prison  thirteen  months,  while  the 
governor  was  trying  to  get  a  case  against 
me.  He  found  a  person  without  a  nose, 
but  the  man  would  not  give  evidence 
against  me.  He  said  he  did  not  know 
how  it  had  been  slit,  but  he  supposed  he 
had  been  born  so.  This  was  because  I 
had  .sent  a  large  sum."  **  Ah  !  "  said  the 
station-master,  **  in  this  country  the  man 
who  is  rich  is  innocent  like  one  pigeon." 
•  At  last  Mr.  P.  got  me  out."  He  paused 
for  a  minute,  and  then  finished  his  story 
with  a  sigh,  in  the  same  words  as  he  had 
begun.  **It  was  all  folly,  but  I  should 
never  have  gone  to  the  mountains  but  for 
that  woman."  The  gentleman  mentioned 
was  connected  with  the  Ottoman  Railway. 
Bouba  had  made  himself  extremely  useful 
to  this  company,  and  its  engineers,  in 
making  their  extension,  owed  much  to  his 
influence.  In  fact,  he  is  cavass  to  the 
chief  engineer  now,  and  a  highly  respected 
character.  No  one  would  hesitate  to  trust 
him  with  a  hundred  pounds  or  any  other 
sum,  and  a  more  suitable  chaperon  for 
young  ladies  could  not  be  found.  That  is 
the  story  as  he  told  it  to  us ;  and  as  others 
confirmed  it,  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  in  the 
main  true. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  brig- 
andage in  that  part  of  the  country  now, 
though  the  agha  of  the  village  assured  us 
with  undoubting  faith  that  there  was  a 
brigand  about,  whom  no  bullet  could  pen-' 
etrate.  This  story  had  a  foundation  in 
fact,  as  we  afterwards  discovered,  but  it 
is  too  commonplace  to  be  worthy  of  nar- 
ration. There  are  undoubtedly  epidemics 
of  brigandage  by  which  certain  districts 
in  Asia  Minor  are  scourged  from  time  to 
time,  especially  within  reach  of  the  scum 
of  the  large  cities. 

But  to  return  to  the  goats.  Given  a 
broken  cliff,  scarcely  any  part  of  which 
was  more  than  an  hour's  walk  from  our 
camp  —  for  they  inhabited  only  the  steep 
side  of  the  mountain — it  will  bethought 
that  the  task  of  securing  an  adequate 
number  of  specimens  was  an  easy  one; 
but,  as  my  Pyrenean  hunter,  in  whose 
company  1  have  cut  to  pieces  many  pairs 
of  boots,  put  it,  ^ter  two  or  three  days' 
experience,  **  Le  coquin  est  rus^  comme 
le  diable ! "  The  excellent  eyes  and  ears 
with  which  the  creature  is  endowed  would 
not,  however,  have  saved  him  from  our 
scientific  approaches  if  he  had  not  been 
assisted  by  surrounding  conditions.  Not 
only  are  these  rocks  cut  up  into  innumer- 
able clefts  and  ravines,  but  they  are  cov- 
ered by  a  thin  forest  of  stone  pines,  noble 
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trees  of  a  pale  green  color,  not  mean  and 
disbranched  like  those  of  Italy,  but  driving 
great  wedges  of  root  into  the  rocks  and 
spreading  like  Scotch  firs  into  lofty  and 
massive  trees  of  varied  outline.  Between 
them  a  shorter  and  denser  growth  of  cy- 
press and  deciduous  barberry,  now  dying 
ofiE  in  scarlet  and  orange.  This  covert, 
though  not  quite  continuous,  made  hiding 
very  easy  for  the  ibex.  Nor  was  this  all. 
The  rock  is  a  kind  of  pudding-stone,  and 
the  round,  embedded  pebbles  constantl^r 
work  out  and  lie  in  unstable  banks,  wher- 
ever the  angle  of  solid  rock  admits  of  it. 
The  least  touch,  and  down  they  clatter, 
starting  others.  During  the  last  lortnight, 
the  drought  and  heat  were  excessive. 
This  not  only  drove  the  animals  to  the 
innermost  recesses  for  coolness,  but  made 
the  stones  more  resonant ;  and  the  air 
being  dead  still,  the  least  noise  travelled 
far.  Even  the  fallen  oak-leaves  were  so 
crisp  and  dry  that  they  crackled  like 
parchment.  Like  all  animals  that  live  in 
good  covert,  these  goats  have  great  confi- 
dence in  its  protection,  and  we  saw  them 
more  often  near  the  foot  of  the  cliH,  within 
hearing  of  the  drovers  on  the  highway, 
than  at  a  higher  elevation. 

The  best  which  I  secured  I  killed  within 
easy  shouting  distance   of    the    railway. 
But  this  confidence  is  accompanied  by  ex- 
ceeding watchfulness,  and   their  natural 
alertness  is  indefinitely  increased  by  the 
constant  harrying  of  the    natives.    The 
bands,  consisting  of  from  four  to    ten, 
almost  always,  according  to  our  observa- 
tion, posted  a  sentinel,  and  more  than  one 
promising  stalk  was  spoilt  by  this  incon- 
venient precaution,  the  sentinel    posted 
above  having  been  previously  invisible  to 
us.    On  one  occasion  one  of  my  compan- 
ions observed  that  they  had  established  a 
very  complete  system  of  reliefs.    Each 
member  of  the  band  took  its  turn  on  a 
commanding  rock  for  about  ten  minutes 
by  the  watch,  standing  immovable  while 
the  others  fed  below.    At  the  end  of  the 
time  he  would  go  down,  and  another  in- 
staatly  mounted  to  the  coign  of  vantage 
and  took  his  place  ;  but  the  most  remark- 
able part  of  it  was  that  the  turns  seemed 
to  betaken  in  order  of^eniority,  beginning 
ivith  the  kids,  followed  by  the  ewes  and 
young  rams  —  the  oldest  patriarch,  who 
had  by  that  time  finished  his  meal,  being 
last  of  all ;  but  he  shirked  his  duties,  for 
he  distinctly  took  a  post-prandial    nap. 
Another  trick  of  theirs  which  I  twice  ob- 
served old  solitaire  males  to  be  guilty  of, 
was,   if  they  saw,  or  thought  tney  saw, 
anything  suspicious,  to  mount  a  prominent 


watchtower,  and,  after  a  note  or  two  of 
alarm  and  warning  —  a  kind  of  cough 
which  might  spell  the  letters  b-u-r-r-up 
rapidly  repeated  —  calmly  lie  down  and 
await  events.  Woe  betide  the  hunter 
who,  lulled  into  hope,  then  attempted  a 
scientific  stalk,  for  his  labor  would  be 
surely  wasted.  I  remember  once  to  have 
nearly  circumvented  a  buck  chamois  who 
thus  fiouted  me.  He  saw  the  tops  of  our 
caps  against  a  patch  of  snow  before  we 
saw  him,  and  bounded  away,  but  stood 
three  hundred  yards  ofiE  whistling.  Then 
he  lay  down,  still  whistling  and  watching. 
The  fatal  thing  would  have  been  to  with> 
draw.  1 1  was  necessary  to  give  him  some- 
thing to  look  at.  Leaving  my  hunter 
where  he  was,  with  instructions  to  keep 
his  cap  gently  moving,  I  drew  back  with 
infinite  precaution ;  then,  making  a  detour, 
got  within  easy  distance  of  my  friend,  still 
lying  there  and  whistling,  crept  into  a 
beautiful  position,  and  missed  him  clean  ! 
But  to  return  to  our  goats.  The  only 
method  of  hunting  them  practised  by  the 
inhabitants  is  to  drive  them  to  certain 
posts  occupied  by  the  guns ;  but  though 
we  were  not  above  trying  this  and  every 
method,  and  did  stoop  to  conquer  in  this 
way  when  we  got  tired  of  the  other,  it  is 
not  interesting,  and  the  more  crafty  indi- 
viduals, especially  the  old  rams,  will  not 
be  driven.  We  preferred  stalking,  and 
did  so  with  great  perseverance,  and,  for 
the  reasons  given  above,  with  singularly 
little  result  —  at  least  at  first.  The  best 
chance  was  during  the  two  hours  following 
sunrise,  and  a  similar  period  before  sun- 
set. We  had  therefore  to  be  astir  early, 
and  the  camp-fire  shone  red  before  we 
returned.  The  telescopes  were  in  con* 
tinual  use  during  the  day,  though,  as  is  the 
case  in  all  timbered  countries,  I  found  a 
powerful  opera-glass  often  more  e£Eective 
for  spying  corries  where  it  was  alMmpor- 
tant  not  to  show  over  the  skyline.  Not- 
withstanding the  facilities  for  biding,  our 
industry  with  the  glasses  was  rewarded 
by  finding  the  animals  almost  daily,  but 
the  conditions  above  described  generally 
defeated  the  stalk.  That  is  to  say,  when 
we  reached  the  spot  the  goats  had  moved, 
and  even  a  slight  change  of  position  on 
such  ground  made  *' picking  them  up" 
again  before  we  were  ourselves  "  spotted  ^ 
by  the  quarry  exceedingly  chancy  work. 
In  the  end  I  thought  that  what  the  Ameri- 
can still-hunters  call  ''sitting  on  a  log*^ 
—  in  other  words,  lying  perdu  in  a  likely 
place  —  probably  the  roost  effective 
means ;  but  for  that  I  had  not  the  patience. 
Almost  the  best  chance  I  bad  came  in 
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my  way  the  first  evening.  We  saw  a 
small  herd  feeding  near  the  base  of  the 
clifiE,  with  some  good  bucks  in  it,  and  got 
down  to  tke  rocks  above  them  in  the  last 
twenty  minutes  of  daylight.  Arrived 
within  shooting  distance,  we  could  see  a 
female  and  two  kids  feeding  among  the 
trees  nearly  perpendicularly  below  us^ 
and  were^ peering  down  the  openings  to 
try  and  make  out  the  bucks,  when  sud- 
denly one  of  the  kids  showed  signs  of  un- 
easiness. Perhaps  it  was  the  cry  of  some 
partridge ;  more  probably  the  little  beast 
was  sharper  of  eye  than  I  gave  him  credit 
for,  and  the  setting  sun  was  shining  full 
upon  us.  Then  they  began  to  move  ofiE, 
and  for  a  moment  I  saw  the  bucks,  dis- 
tinguishable by  their  size  and  darker  color. 
I  had  my  bead  on  one  of  them,  but  the 
shot  was  long  and  the  light  in  my  eyes. 
Surely,  I  said  to  myself  they  won't  be- 
lieve that  youngster.  Hoping  they  would 
stop,  and  that  I  should  better  my  position, 
I  withheld  my  fire.  They  did  stop  about 
three  hundred  yards  off  and  fed  again, 
but  when  we  arrived  they  had  disappeared, 
and,  the  light  fading,  we  gave  them  up. 
That  was  a  fair  sample  of  our  experience. 
I  did  not  get  another  chance- for  a  week. 

Day  after  day  we  basked,  and  some- 
times gasped,  in  the  heat,  climbed  and 
tumbled  on  the  loose  stones  and  toiled 
with  the  glass,  the  sweet,  sun-distilled 
smell  of  the  pines  in  our  nostrils.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  make  the  reader  as 
weary  as,  to  tell  the  honest  truth,  we  be- 
came of  Maimun  Dagh,  and. I  will  confine 
my  narrative  to  a  single  day,  the  most  for- 
tunate which  I  had. 

I  had  heard  that  some  of  the  railway 
officials  were  going  to  have  a  drive,  so  1 
went  up  early  and  posted  myself  at  a  high 
elevation  where  I  could  command  a  good 
deal  of  the  clifiE.  There  I  spied  a  band  of 
four,  comprising  two  small  bucks.  They 
were  quite  quiet,  and  lay  down  in  a  good 
place,  and  I  got  quickly  within  fifty  yards 
of  one  of  the  bucks.  He  went  o£E  with 
the  rest  at  the  shot,  and  Celestin,  who  fol- 
lowed what  he  thought  was  the  track, 
could  find  no  trace  of  blood,  and  declared 
that  I  had  missed.  As  the  shot  was  a 
perfectly  easy  one  I  could  not  think  of 
any  excuse  to  account  for  it.  In  a  very 
depressed  condition  we  climbed  up  to  an- 
other high  point  and  stayed  there  some 
hours  watching.  At  last  we  saw  two  ibex 
coming  away  from  the  drive,  and  climbed 
down  quickly  on  the  chance  of  cutting 
them  off;  and  now  a  wonderful  piece  of 
luck,  the  only  one  that  fell  to  my  lot  on 
this  trip,  happened.    While  sitting  and 
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waiting  I  looked  round  and  found  we  had 
returned  to  almost  the  identical  spot  of 
my  first  stalk.  At  that  moment  I  heard 
stones  rolling  below,  and  looking  over  the- 
edge  saw  my  beast  of  the  morning  rolling 
over  and  over,  quite  dead.  It  was  scarcely 
a  score  of  yards  from  where  1  had  lost 
sight  of  him.  He  appeared  to  have  beea 
dead  some  time,  and  it  was  the  most  ex- 
traordinary chance  which  led  us  back  to 
the  identical  spot  at  the  fortunate  moment 
when  his  body  roiled  down,  as  we  should 
never  have  seen  him  except  for  the  move- 
ment of  the  stones  calling  our  attention. 

The  beaters  now  began  another  drive 
the  reverse  way,  and  across  the  ground 
where  we  were.  We  lay  low  and  let  the 
men  pass  us,  which  of  course  they  did 
without  seeing  us,  then  got  on  to  a  prom- 
inent rock  to  see  what  would  happen  —  in 
fact,  *' stayed  back  for  the  rabbits."  As  I 
expected,  the  ibex  kept  coming  back.  It 
was  curious  to  see  them  sneaking  out  of 
groves  close  to  which  a  man  had  just 
passed.  They  knew  perfectly  well  what 
was  up.  First  came  three  within  shot  of 
me,  but  they  were  all  small ;  then  a  female 
and  a  little  one ;  then  two  goodish  bucks 
with  others,  very  low  down.  These  last 
we  were  fortunately  able  to  keep  in  view, 
and  saw  them  lie  down. 

We  got  down  and  found  a  good  place 
for  a  shot,  whence  I  could  see  the  biggest. 
It  was  a  longish  shot,  but  I  was  very 
steady.  However,  off  we  went  like  light- 
ning, and  Celestin  again  declared  I  had 
missed,  neither  could  we  find  any  blood. 
I  could  not  see  how  many  went  away  when 
they  crossed  the  next  ridge,  but  I  noticed 
that  they  were  a  long  time  arriving  there, 
as  though  something  had  delayed  them. 
To  this  circumstance  I  attached  impor- 
tance, as  wild  animals  always  stop  and 
look  back  if  one  of  their  number  is  miss- 
ing ;  so  we  followed  on  their  line.  There 
was  a  little  hollow  behind  some  rocks  be- 
low me  which  I  thought  worth  climbing 
down  to  explore.  As  I  peered  into  it  my 
beast  sprang  away  through  the  trees.  1 
could  only  see  a  pair  of  legs,  but  of  course 
I  knew  he  must  be  badly  wounded.  Then 
we  found  —  where  the  poor  beast  had 
stood  and  stamped  the  ground — another 
sign  of  a  wounded  animal.  A  few  yards 
further  there  were  spots  of  blood,  and 
thenceforward  we  followed  the  track  with 
extreme  care.  At  last  I  saw  him  lying 
behind  a  bush.  He  sprang  awav  again, 
but  I  was  able  to  give  him  a  disabling 
shot  as  he  ran. 

These  ibex  are  of  a  light  brown  color, 
the  males  being  rather  darker  than  the 
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females ;  but  the  oldest  males  undergo  a 
complete  change  in  appearance,  becoming 
light  grey  with  a  clearly  defined  black 
shoulder-stripe,  which  gives  them  a  very 
smart  appearance.  It  is  a  sight  to  stir 
the  heart  of  a  hunter  to  see  such  a  one 
sunning  himself  on  some  tower  of  rock, 
and,  by  way  of  morning  exercise,  bending 
his  head  to  the  ground  and  driving  his 
sword-like  black  horns  into  some  bush,  of 
which  he  *' makes  hay"  in  about  two  min- 
utes. I  only  once  got  a  chance  at  one  of 
these  grand  old  "billies,"  ^nd  that  I  mud- 
dled. We  had  taken  refuge  from  a  sharp 
shower  in  a  cave,  or  rather  shelf  on  the 
cliff,  protected  by  a  long  overhanging 
rock.  The  rain  drifted  in,  and  Celestin 
carried  my  rifle  to  one  end  where  it  was 
more  sheltered.  We  made  a  fire  at  the 
other  end,  and  were  sitting  over  it,  when, 
with  a  fixed  stare,  Omar  pointed  with  his 
finger  over  my  shoulder.  There,  about  a 
hundred  yards  off,  was  a  splendid  male 
ibex  such  as  I  have  described,  with  black 
horns  which  curved  back  nearly  to  his  tail. 
There  are  not  more  than  two  or  three  like 
that  on  the  mountain.  He  was  quite  un- 
suspicious, and  calmly  moving  down  the 
mountain,  on  account  of  the  bad  weather 
I  suppose.  Risking  discovery,  I  crept  to 
the  place  where  my  rifie  lay.  Two  trees 
grew  across  that  end  of  the  opening,  and 
I  could  not  shoot  from  there.  Back  I 
crawled,  and  sat  down  for  the  shot.  He 
was  slowly  stalking  down  the  rocks,  but 
still  within  easy  range.  I  levelled  my 
piece,  but  at  that  moment  a  gust  of  wind 
blew  the  fiame  and  smoke  across  my  line  of 
sight,  and  I  could  see  nothing.  The  next 
instant  he  was  round  a  rock  and  gone.  I 
nearly  turned  sick  with  desperation.  Of 
course  we  followed  and  tried  to  find  him 
again  —  an  all  but  hopeless  task  in  the 
complications  of  this  hill.  In  the  course 
of  the  search  we  got  wet  through,  and  in 
trying  to  dry  mv  coat  over  the  fire  Celestin 
burnt  the  bade  of  it — my  best  "go-to- 
meeting"  one,  as  it  happened;  but  I 
would  give  twenty  coats  to  have  got  that 
beast. 

That  was  not  the  only  piece  of  bad  luck 
which  I  had  —  far  from  it.  Once  in  a 
drive  I  was  posted  on  the  edge  of  a  ravine  ; 
there  were  eddies i>f  wind  about  this  gorge, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  drive  a  puff  in 
my  back  warned  me  that,  if  I  stayed 
where  I  was,  I  might  spoil  sport.  I  there- 
fore withdrew  to  a  less  exposed  post  a 
hundred  yards  behind.  I  had  scarcely 
settled  there,  when  two  capital  males 
came  and  stood  within  fifty  yards  of  my 
first  position.    It  was  still  a  possible  shot, 


but  a  long  one,  and  intervening  trees  now 
made  it  necessary  to  shoot  quickly  or  not 
at  all.  The  cartridge  missed  fire.  There 
was  no  time  to  change  it,  as  they  were 
just  moving,  but,  hastily  cocking  the  rifie, 
I  tried  the  same  cartridge  again.  That 
time  it  went,  but  wide  of  the  mark  —  a 
miss,  but  excusable  under  the  circum- 
stances. They  went  up  to  F.,  who  se- 
cured them  both — a  capital  right  and 
left*  These  were  the  best  two  we  got, 
and  I  fear  I  was  envious. 

The  ibex  were  not  the  only  animals  that 
inhabited  this  mountain.  On  one  occa- 
sion, a  large,  yellowish  creature  sprang 
away  and  stood  gazing  at  us.  If  I  had  not 
been  slow  and  clumsy,  he  ought  to  have 
been  stopped,  but  the  form  was  dim  among 
the  trees,  and  hard  to  identify.  Subse- 
quently, Celestin  got  a  glimpse  of  it 
through  the  glass,  and  pronounced  it  to  be 
a  leopard.  I  saw  it  again  myself  at  a  long 
distance,  and  thought  the  outline  more 
like  that  of  a  hyena  ;  it  may  have  been  a 
lynx.  All  three  of  these  animals  are  found 
in  the  mountains.  A  few  days  later  I 
found  some  small  caves  which*  the  tracks 
showed  to  be  frequented  by  this  big  cat, 
whatever  he  was.  Outside  one  of  these 
holes  was  an  immense  store  of  bones  of 
camels,  bullocks,  sheep,  dogs,  and  the 
shells  of  tortoises  broken  open.  They 
must  have  been  dragged  one  thousand 
feet  up  the  cliffs,  and  probably  belonged 
to  animals  that  had  died  on  the  caravan 
route  below. 

Hearing  of  a  distant  mountain  said  to 
contain  ibex,  which  had  the  further  advan- 
tage of  being  clear  of  forest  in  its  upper 
part,  and  being  by  this  time  tired  of 
Maimun  Dagh,  we  struck  our  camp  and 
journeyed  thither.  At  the  foot  of  this 
range  was  a  charming  village,  with  a  copi- 
ous stream,  which  sprang  full-bodied  from 
the  living  rock  and  worked  numerous 
small  mills,  the  splashing  of  which,  and 
the  greenery  of  the  walnut-trees,  were  re- 
freshing after  our  arid  experiences.  Every 
village  has  its  guest-house,  and  this  one 
was  comfortable,  and  the  agha  or  head- 
man hospitable.  Indeed,  that  virtue,  ac- 
cording to  our  experience,  is  universal 
among  the  Turks  in  the  country  districts. 
When  any  distinguished  or  very  holy  peo- 
ple are  received  as  guests  in  the  villages 
of  the  Turkomans,  who  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  Turks,  I  was  credibly 
informed  that  the  hospitality  of  these  peo- 
ple extends  to  lengths  which  are  surpris- 
ing to  our  ideas  of  the  inviolability  of  the 
harem.  The  agha's  friends  were  not  less 
pleased  than  he  to  see  the  foreigners  eat. 
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The  host  likes  not  only  to  entertain  the 
stranger,  but  to  show  on  the  latest  lion  to 
his  friends.  These  Turks  are  themselves 
very  abstemious,  and  our  appetites  seemed 
to  astonish  them.  "  Heaven  be  praised ! 
the  Efifendi  wants  more  meat !  What  an 
appetite  ! "  they  said.  Bouba's  customary 
evening  greeting,  **  May  vour  food  sit 
heavy  on  you,  my  lords  !  was  another 
sign  of  this  friendly  interest,  and  not  the 
brutal  curse  which  it  sounds  like. 

A  word  here  may  not  be  out  of  place 
about  the  various  races  which  inhabit  this 
land.  Turks,  Turkomans,  Circassians, 
Yuruks,  difiEer  in  their  customs  and  modes 
of  life ;  each  race,  generally  speaking;,  liv- 
ing in  villages  apart  from  the  others.  The 
Turks,  according  to  our  experience,  ex- 
hibited a  more  sincere  and  dignified,  if 
less  ostentatious,  hospitality,  and  a  more 
rigid  observance  of  the  Mussulman  code 
of  religion,  than  their  neighbors.  Of  the 
Circassians  not  much  need  be  said.  They 
are  thinly  scattered  about  this  part  of  the 
country.  Those  we  saw  were  a  particu- 
larly sinister-looking  lot,  with  none  of  their 
world-famed  beauty.  Nevertheless,  their 
daughters  are  in  demand,  and,  whatever 
the  law,  they  habitually  sell  them.  Our 
friend  the  station-master  said  he  had  had 
a  commission  to  buy  as  many  as  he  could 
at  15/.  a  head,  and  within  a  few  days  a 
girl  of  sixteen  had  been  offered  for  twenty 
medjids  ;  5/.  does  not  seem  dear,  but  per- 
haps she  had  a  temper.  Even  the  Turks 
accept  a  very  substantial  present  from 
their  would-be  sons-in-law,  and  the  credit 
of  a  man  with  six  daughters  is  always 
good.  The  Yuruks,  who  are  the  moun- 
taineers and  shepherds  of  this  country, 
are  said  to  steal  their  wives,  but  this  must 
be  a  risky  process.  They  are  nomadic, 
and  their  black  goat*s  hair  tents  are  con- 
spicuous ;  but  the  climate  compels  them 
to  spend  the  worst  months  within  four 
walls.  Their  flocks  are  protected  by  a 
large  breed  of  white  dogs,  whose  threaten- 
ing attacks  are  rather  alarming  to  a  stran- 
ger; but  I  always  found  a  stout  stick  a 
sufficient  passport.  They  are  sturdy  folk, 
but  their  manners  are  rough.  Thus,  on 
leaving  a  Yuruk  village,  F,  received  a 
somewhat  curt  demand  for  his  English 
saddle.  As  a  contrast  to  this  I  may  men- 
tion the  polite  request  of  the  Turkish 
sheriff  just  mentioned,  when  we  bade  him 
farewell,  that  a  barrel  of  wine  of  the  coun- 
try which  we  were  leaving  behind  should 
be  emptied  to  the  last  drop  on  the  group. 
The  Yuruk  agha  would  have  scorned  this 
self-denial,  and  would  have  made  it  the 
excuse  for  a  drinking:  bout.     I  am  afraid 
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the  Yuruks  are  responsible  for  the  terrible 
destruction  of  the  forests  by  fire.  This  is 
not  accidental,  but  done  of  set  purpose  to 
improve  the  grazing.  From  some  of  our 
camps  we  could  every  night  see  two  or 
three  of  these  fires  raging. 

According  to  our  hosts,  no  stranger  had 
ever  hunted  on  that  mountain.  They  as- 
sured us  there  were  plenty  of  Kayeek  on 
it.  Some  Yuruks  whom  we  met  the  next 
morning  bringing  wood  down  the  moun- 
tain said  the  same,  but  when  I  showed 
them  a  picture  of  the  ibex,  I  saw  that  they 
looked  doubtfully  at  it.  The  fact  is,  the 
term  Kayeek  is  used  vaguely,  and  is  gen- 
erally applied  to  the  largest  horned  animal 
in  the  district.  We  were  assured  that 
there  was  plenty  of  water  on  the  moun- 
tain, but  it  took  us  four  hours  of  stifiE 
walking  up  a  rough  path  to  find  the  first 
sign  of  it.  When  reached,  it  proved  to  be 
a  tiny  mud  pool  no  bigger  than  a  soup- 
plate,  from  which  the  faintest  trickle  oozed 
away,  losing  itself  in  slime.  Alongside 
lay  a  disused  trough  formed  of  a  hollowed 
trunk,  dry  and  cracked.  It  was  unprom- 
ising, but  this  camp  was  so  beautiful  that 
it  was  worth  an  effort  to  make  it  habita- 
ble. By  clearing  out  the  little  pool  and 
puddling  the  trough  with  mud,  we  at 
length  got  a  tiny  trickle  of  clear  water, 
enough  for  drinking,  though  not  for  wash- 
ing. If  we  had  gone  farther,  we  should 
have  found  plenty  of  water,  but  not  so 
favorable  a  camp.  It  was  at  an  elevation  of 
about  five  thousand  feet,  and  at  the  upper 
edge  of  a  gorge  or  canyon,  fifteen  hun- 
dred feet  deep,  which  cuts  the  mountain  in 
two.  The  position  overlooks  an  extensive 
range  of  hills  covered  with  stone  pines,  the 
finest  trunks  we  had  yet  seen.  Out  of  this 
forest  rose,  on  either  side  of  the  gorge, 
lofty  white  peaks  of  limestone. 

Having  settled  the  water,  we  began  col- 
lecting wood,  and  while  so  engaged  a  shout 
from  one  of  my  companions  called  me  to 
look  at  a  fresh  track  he  had  found.  There 
was  no  mistake  about  it.  It  was  that  of  a 
red  deer,  but  twice  as  large  as  any  red 
stages  slot  which  I  had  ever  seen.  This 
was  indeed  a  find  upon  which  we  had  not 
reckoned,  for  few  travellers  have  had  the 
luck  even  to  see  the  big  red  stag  of  Asia 
Minor. 

But  duty  before  pleasure.  I  had  come 
here  for  ibex,  and  must  first  ascertain  if 
there  were  any  on  the  mountain.  That 
afternoon  was  devoted  to  a  very  careful 
search  of  the  upper  part  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  from  the  complete  absence  of 
tracts,  a  fact  corroborated  by  a  careful 
spy  of  an  extensive  area,  we  soon  came  to 
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the  coQclasioo  that  they  were  a  myth.  By 
the  time  I  had  satisfiejd  myself  oo  this 
point  there  was  only  an  hour  of  daylight 
lefty  but  I  hurried  down  to  a  point  which 
commanded  a  wide  extent  of  the  forest. 
Here  I  had  scarcely  opened  my  glass  be- 
fore I  made  out  a  stag  and  a  hind  feeding 
at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  below  us.  Ce- 
lestin  was  greatly  excited,  having  never 
seen  any  game  larger  than  chamois  and 
certain  other  rock  skippers  which  he  had 
pursued  in  my  company.  Everything 
seemed  to  favor  the  stalk.  We  got  quickly 
down  under  the  shelter  of  trees,  and  had 
arrived  within  three  hundred  yards  when 
the  hind  started.  The  fact  was,  the  wind, 
which  had  been  blowing  up  the  valleys  all 
day,  at  sunset  changed  its  direction.  The 
stag  had  not  yet  caught  the  taint,  and  stood 
awhile.  I  could  see  that  he  was  large  in 
the  body,  but  the  light  was  too  dim  to 
make  out  his  head.  I  tried  a  despairing 
shot,  but  the  distance  was  too  great  and  I 
could  scarcely  see  the  bead.  It  was  a  bad 
chance  and,  alas  I  I  never  had  the  luck 
to  get  a  better.  Three  times  on  the  way 
back  to  camp  I  heard  the  roar  of  a  stag, 
which,  when  heard  on  a  still  evening  echo- 
ing through  the  great  tree-stems,  is  a 
sound  calculated  to  make  a  man  impatient 
for  the  next  morning.  It  was  the  fifth  of 
November,  which  is  late  for  these  demon- 
strations, and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  did 
not  hear  it  again  after  that  night.  If  they 
had  continued  to  give  out  such  signals  we 
should  have  done  oetter. 

It  had  been  borne  in  upon  us  at  midday 
that  the  arrival  of  the  camels  with  our 
equipage  that  night  was  problematical,  as 
these  splay-footed  animals  do  not  travel 
well  on  mountain  paths,  and  one  of  the 
party  was  sent  back  to  bring  on,  by  some 
means  or  other,  something  to  eat  and,  if 
possible,  some  coverings.  It  was  long 
past  dark  when  we  heard  our  messenger 
shouting,  for  he  had  missed  the  track  and 
got  entangled  among  the  trees.  Half  an 
hour  later  he  blundered  into  camp  with 
old  Bouba  and  a  donkey  laden  with  cer- 
tain necessaries,  but  we  had  little  to  cover 
our  bodies  that  night,  and  not  overmuch 
to  put  inside  them.  Bouba  had  to  squat 
under  the  canopy  of  his  cloak,  which  gave 
him  the  well-known  bat-like  appearance  of 
a  stage  desperado,  and  explained  with  a 
grin  that  he  was  accustomed  ten  years 
back  to  that  sort  of  shelter  —  that  is  be- 
fore a  paternal  government  interfered  with 
his  line  of  business.  We  filled  our 
luncheon-bags  with  pine-shoots  for  pil- 
lows, but  as  thev  were  gathered  in  the 
dark,  we  did  not  find  out,  till  we  were  too 


sleepy  to  remove  them,  that  most  of  them 
had  cones  attached.  C.  and  F.  tried  the 
same  material  for  their  beds,  and  their 
dreams  were  not  peaceful.  As  an  old 
campaigner,  I  pretended  to  instruct  them 
in  a  better  dodge,  which  is  to  dig  and 
scrape  a  hollow  for  the  hips.  In  theory 
it  is  admirable,  but  in  practice  beasdy. 

The  next  day  was  a  blank,  and  the  fol- 
lowing one  promised  to  be  another.  C. 
and  I  had  long  returned  to  camp.  It  was 
pitch  dark  and  raining  hard.  Bouba  was 
in  a  state  of  trepidation  that  F.  and  Celes- 
tin  would  spend  their  night  in  the  open, 
and  wanted  to  start  search  parties.    A 

food  motherly  old  brigand  was  Bouba! 
n  vain  I  assured  him  that  my  Pyrenean 
could  find  his  way  on  any  mountain  in  the 
dark.  At  last  a  loud  *'  whoop  "  proclaimed 
at  once  their  return  and  the  cause  of  the 
delay.  When  the^  stumbled  into  the  red 
glow,  drenched  with  the  rain,  this  was 
soon  explained.  F.  had  slain  the  stag  of 
stags.  *'  Mais  que  j*avais  peur  quand  je 
I'ai  vu  1 "  said  Celestin.  He  had  made  out 
with  a  glass  from  a  long  distance  a  single 
tine  of  a  horn  in  a  thicket  of  young  fir-trees, 
but  for  some  time  was  uncertain  of  its  na- 
ture. Then  the  stag  removed  all  doubt  by 
rising  and  showing  himself  as  he  crossed 
an  opening.  In  time  they  reached  the 
place,  but  could  see  nothing  till  Celestin 
suddenly  met  him  face  to  face  in  the 
thicket,  and  shouted  to  F.,  '*  L'animal  I  Le 
monstre  1  Tirez  1  tirez  I  *'  but  **  Tanimal  *' 
was  ofiE,  and  this  was  easier  said  than 
done.  For  a  moment  he  showed  himself 
crossing  the  bed  of  a  stream,  and  F.  missed 
him  clean.  Now  what  did  this  polite  stag 
do  but  cross  the  stream  and  calmly  mount 
a  knoll,  where  he  stood  fully  exposed  as 
long  as  you  please  at  fifty  yards.  That 
shot  told.  The  stag  went  ofiE,  but  they 
soon  found  blood.  Then  followed  a  most 
exciting  stern  chase  for  the  best  part 
of  half  a  mile,  the  great  beast  laboring 
on  through  the  thicket  in  spite  of  his 
deadly  wound,  while  F.  struggled  after,  in 
vain  seeking  a  chance  to  plant  a  second 
bullet  in  a  mortal  place.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  some  that  he  attempted  would  have 
involved  a  shilling  fine  at  Wimbledon. 
Once  he  measured  his  length  —  which  is 
almost  half-way  between  six  and  seven 
feet  —  in  a  stream  and  hurt  himself  so 
severely  that  I  congratulated  him  after- 
wards upon  having  got  a  stifiE  knee  for  life, 
with  which  he  would  always  have  the  most 
pleasurable  associations.  His  cartridges 
were  nearly  exhausted,  when  a  snap  snot 
struck  the  back  of  the  head,  and  the  huge 
beast  lay  conquered.    How  noble  a  trophy 
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he  had  won  the  following  figures  will 
show,  at  least  to  the  initiated.  The  head 
carried  fourteen  points,  but  one  of  the 
'*  bays  *'  had  been  broken  in  fighting.  The' 
length  of  the  horn  from  the  burr  is  forty- 
three  and  one-half  inches,  span  inside  the 
horn  thirty-eight  and  one-half.  No  such 
stag  as  this,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  has 
been  seen  in  western  Europe  at  least  for 
many  generations.  The  castle  of  Mori tz- 
burg,  which  contains  the  most  remarkable 
collection  of  stags'  horns  in  Europe,  gath- 
ered during  several  centuries,  can  scarcely 
match  it  for  length  and  width.  I  do  not 
think  the  weight  could  have  been  much 
less  than  forty  stone.  This  it  was  im- 
possible to  verify,  but  the  foot  and  shank- 
bone  attached  weighs  two  and  one-half 
pounds,  which  is  considerably  more  than 
•  double  that  of  a  good  Scotch  stag.  F.'s 
initials  could  have  stood  for  *'  Fortuna- 
tus  '*  on  this  trip.  But,  then,  the  last  time 
we  had  been  together,  somewhere  in  the 
far  north,  the  luck  had  been  the  other  way. 

The  next  night  an  incident  occurred 
which  shows  how  unsophisticated  the 
fera  natum  are  in  this  district.  The 
Yuruk  put  his  head  into  the  tent  add  said 
there  was  a  beast  prowling  about,  might 
be  shoot  it?  Half  an  hour  afterwards  he 
fired  at  and  missed  a  fox.  Undeterred 
by  this,  the  depredator  carried  off  in  the 
night  the  whole  of  the  venison  in  camp. 
The  following  day  F.  secured  another 
stag,  a  much  smaller  one,  the  venison  of 
which  was  placed  for  security  in  the  centre 
of  the  camp.  The  fox  again  returned  at 
dusk,  and  was  shot  dead  by  the  camp  fire, 
within  five  yards  of  us  all. 

Our  host  from  the  village  below  thought 
it  a  necessary  act  of  hospitality  to  come 
up  and  remain  at  our  camp  during  the 
whole  time  of  our  stay.  Notwithstanding 
the  rain,  which  here  came  down  in  tor- 
rents for  two  nights,  he  sat  through  it  a 
picture  of  serene  patience.  His  followers 
were  not  so  well  off,  especially  his  black 
servant,  for  there  was  no  room  in  the  tents. 
Hearing  talking  in  the  night  I  looked  out, 
and  saw  this  \vretched  negK)  sitting  in  the 
drenching  rain  and  carrying  on  a  loud 
conversation  with  himself  to  keep  himself 
warm. 

The  big  stag  was  our  crowning  success, 
and  if  we  could  have  spared  more  time  we 
might  have  repeated  it;  for,  though  the 
forest  was  fairly  dense,  they  were  not  so 
wary  as  the  ibex.  As  Bouba  said  :  *'  All 
animals  are  Sheitan  (Satan),  but  these 
stags  are  not  quite  such  Satans  as  those 
Satans  of  goats."  The  fact  was  that  these 
same  "Satans"  were  the  object  of  my 
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journey,  and  whereas  up  to  that  time  we 
had  done  scarcely  anything  with  them,  I 
was  very  unwilling  to  return  home  beaten 
by  a  mere  goat.  We  therefore,  perhaps 
foolishly,  left  the  red  deer  and  sought  out 
the  goats  again.  That  my  amour  propre 
was  saved  the  following  total  bag  will 
show  :  Seven  ibex,  two  red  stags,  one  wild 
boar  (a  very  fine  beast  killed  in  a  cane- 
brake  on  tne  plain).  On  our  return  to 
Smyrna,  we  found  our  deeds  celebrated  in 
the  local  Greek  daily,  a  quotation  from 
which  shall  conclude  this  ariicle  :  — 

*0\iyoi  fitficUvs  yvwpiiovatw  5ri  els  fiucpiut 
itw6trra(riy  iirh  t^s  ff^iqpoBpofxuc^s  ypafifiijs  Aivhp 
{^dpxovffiv  iy  t^  iffurtpuctp  oXyceypot  koX  l\a- 
001,  wpAroi  Hh  yofdCofieif  ol  ''Ayy\oi  vtpi^yriTaif 
iXOoKTcs  M  rovTtp  inroZwcvOovfn  rV  ^^^^  £<' 
rohs  ^fi€T4povs,  rohs  kya-w&vras  rh,  fityd\a  not 
ii\ri0^  Kurtiyia. 

Which  my  last  from  school  thus  freely 
renders :  **  There  are  wild  goats  and  deer 
up  there,  and  yet  you  slow-bellied  Ephe- 
sians  let  these  Englishmen  be  the  first  to 
show  you  the  way  to  catch  them." 

E.  N.  Buxton. 


From  The  Corohill  Magazine. 
A  POMPEII   IN  BOHEMIA. 

It  was  in  the  strange,  fascinating  old 
town  of  Tabor  that  we  first  heard  a  hint 
of  this  hidden  new  strangeness  in  a  coun- 
try where  surprises  are  ever  in  store  for 
the  Englishman  who  penetrates  into  the 
unknown  world  of  Bohemian  mediaevalism. 

From  the  lips  of  a  professor  in  this  old- 
walled,  many-towered  town,  we  had  heard 
drop  the  words,  in  answer  to  a  question 
had  we  seen  Pribenic,  *'  But  they  should ; 
it  is  a  mediaeval  Pompeii."  And  so  we 
ordered  a  carriage  to  be  ready  for  an  early 
start,  with  especial  requests  that  a  driver 
might  be  found  who  spoke  German;  for 
the  directions  to  find  this  Pompeii  were 
very  vague,  no  road  led  to  it,  we  must 
leave  the  carriage  and  dive  into  the  forest, 
and  find  the  destroyed  town  for  ourselves. 
No  guides  would  proffer  their  services; 
all  that  we  could  learn  was  that  we  were 
to  seek  for  the  ruins,  far  in  the  forest,  of 
a  dead  town  and  fortress,  and  yet  a  town 
that  had  lived  in  an  exciting  period  of 
history;  and  now  we  were  driving  out  un- 
der the  old  towers  and  archways,  where  still 
the  pulleys  of  the  drawbridge  are  in  place 
as  they  were  used  by  their  famous  builder, 
Ziska;  driving  on  along  the  causeway  with 
a  lovely  panorama  before  us,  en  route  to 
trace  out  the  walls  and  houses  of  this  de- 
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stroyed  town.  We  soon  found  our  coach- 
man did  not  know  German.  It  was  true 
after  long  thought  he  could  muster  up  a 
phrase  or  two  which  he  had  learnt  when 
soldiering ;  but  he  could  not  understand 
us  or  answer  oui*  questions,  so  our  doubts 
increased  as  we  drove  on. 

We  were  soon  descending  the  hill  that 
leads  down  to  the  picturesque  valley  of 
the  Lusinetz,  with  the  Eastern-like  domes 
and  towers  of  the  monastery  and  pilgri- 
mage church  of  Klokot  high  up  on  the 
opposite  heights.  As  we  descended  to 
the  bridge  that  crosses  the  swift-flowing 
river  we  could  look  back  and  see  all  the 
towers  and  walls  of  Tabor,  and  note  where 
the  crumbling  old  walls  were  still  propped 
up  with  timber  to  prevent  their  sliding 
down  into  the  valley,  and  we  could  well 
see  how  carefully  the  Taborites  were  re- 
storing their  walls,  and  capping  them  with 
red-tiled  pents,  to  thus  preserve  the  mem- 
ories of  the  powerful  past  and  vigorous 
history  of  this  little  town. 

The  outskirts  of  the  town  were  passed 
and  we  slowly  ascended  the  opposite  hill, 
where  some  bright  figures,  in  the  pink 
and  red  colors  so  loved  by  the  peasantry, 
were  climbing  up  a  green  sloped  hill,  be- 
flecked  with  yellow  Sowers,  and  bordered 
on  each  side  with  dark  fir  slopes.  Behind 
these  figures  came  another  in  black  velvet 
jacket,  and  deep  red  skirts,  and  pink  head- 
dress ;  and  a  little  way  behind  another 
figure  in  soft  light  green. 

As  we  topp^  the  hill,  we  saw  behind 
us  the  whole  town  of  Tabor,  on  its  isolated 
rocky  plateau,  impregnable  in  bygone 
days.  A  red-backed  shrike  flew  out  of  the 
hedge  as  we  drove  on,  and  gay  butterflies 
of  rare  types  divided  our  attention  with 
the  peasantry  and  the  landscape. 

A  short  drive  brought  us  to  the  little 
village  of  Slapy,  where  the  flocks  of  geese, 
and  children  in  pinks  and  yellows,  formed 
picturesque  bright  groups ;  but  on  we 
passed,  over  an  open  plain  with  a  wide 
prospect  of  distant  mountains  around, 
until  we  came  in  sight  of  the  red  tower  of 
Malesich  ;  and  now  we  drew  near  to  where 
we  must  leave  our  carriage,  for  the  coach- 
man pointed  to  a  fir  forest  and  said, 
"Pribenic;"  we  motioned  to  the  village, 
making  him  understand  we  wanted  some 
one  who  spoke  German  to  guide  us,  but 
he  pointed  to  a  farm  lying  in  the  middle 
of  the  plain,  and,  saying  '*  Dcutsch,**  struck 
off  the  road  across  a  bone-breaking  track 
towards  this  farm ;  arrived  there,  the  only 
guide  who  could  be  got  was  a  sharp  lad 
who  spoke  but  Cech  ;  but  on  being  shown 
a  map,  seized  at  once  upon  it,  and  by  dint 


of  signs  we  soon  made  him  understand  we 
wanted  to  see  a  town  at  the  bottom  and  a 
fort  at  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  away  we  went 
beneath  the  fierce  blazing  sun,  under  his 
guidance. 

We  dived  into  the  forest,  and  could 
hear  the  cuckoo  not  far  off,  while  beneath 
our  feet  sprang  up  lovely  flowers  and  for- 
get-me-nots in  rich  profusion.  The  pines 
were  just  bursting  with  the  plume-like 
clusters  of  young  bright  green  shoots,  and 
the  warm  sun  was  now  veiled;  but  it 
brought  forth  the  health-giving  resinous 
odor  of  the  pines. 

Onwards  we  trudged  until,  as  we  neared 
a  faint  path  that  struck  downwards  into 
the  valley,  we  saw  by  the  side  of  it  frag- 
ments of  worked  stone  capitals  and  bits  of 
columns,  that  told  us  we  were  on  the  right 
track.  Here  in  this  silent  forest  lay  traces 
of  a  past  teeming  life,  and  our  curiosity 
was  raised  to  a  high  pitch  as  we  pointed 
to  these  remnants  of  some  chapel  or  hall, 
and  waved  our  hands  round  and  upwards 
to  our  guide  to  make  him  understand  we 
would  go  everywhere,  wherever  anything 
like  this  was  to  be  seen. 

Shortly  afterwards  we  saw  a  little  to  the 
left  of  the  track  traces  of  houses,  and  then 
a  rounded  hole  such  as  our  archaeologists 
love  to  describe  as  a  pit  dwelling;  but  we 
passed  on,  still  descending  the  hill,  until 
wc  burst  suddenly  on  to  a  small  level 
green  mead,  with  a  lovely  river  flowing 
swiftly  on  around  its  richly  flower-decked 
sward;  high  above  it,  on  the  opposite 
shore,  rising  up  clothed  in  all  the  fresh 
beauty  of  spring  foliage,  rose  a  rocky  tree 
and  flower  clad  cliff.  A  bluff  of  high  black 
rock  jutted  out  on  our  right,  rising  some 
two  hundred  feet  above  the  river,  and  on 
our  left  were  remnants  of  the  walls  of  the 
town,  some  eight  feet  high,  a  thick,  well- 
built  wall,  that  we  followed  up  for  a  hun- 
dred yards.  In  some  parts  it  rose  to  a 
height  of  fifteen  to  twentv  feet,  and  meas- 
ured in  thickness  about  tour  or  ^vc  feet. 
We  penetrated  inside  this  wall,  to  find  the 
level  space  all  overgrown  with  young  trees 
and  brushwood,  and  teeming  with  insect 
life ;  ants  and  lizards,  butterflies  of  rare 
beauty,  songbirds  that  twittered  in  the  hot 
noon  sun,  whilst,  in  the  grass  patches, 
wild  orchids  and  hyacinths,  anemones  and 
rich  forget-me-nots,  made  the  place  a  para- 
dise in  its  beauty ;  but  we  soon  stumbled 
in  the  brushwood  upon  groups  of  round 
pit  holes  with  the  banks  around  them,  and 
the  stones  that  had  formed  the  houses, 
lying  where  they  had  been  overthrown 
some  four  centuries  ago. 

We  worked  in  and  out  amidst  the  un- 
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dergrowth,  and  traced  three  lines  of 
houses,  many  of  this  round  description, 
and  others  square ;  and  as  we  passed  on, 
now  climbing  up  the  hill,  we  passed  thick 
clusters  of  walls  until  we  stepped  out  on 
to  a  round  point  that  was  really  the  sum- 
mit of  the  blu£E  we  had  noted  below,  and 
where  we  could  now  see  a  round  tower  had 
formerly  stood.  Our  lad  let  a  stone  drop 
from  here  into  the  river,  showing  the  steep 
descent  from  this  point  of  outlook  and 
defence.  Further  up  we  climbed,  soon 
coming  upon  a  remnant  of  a  square  tower, 
and  yet  further  up  to  another  round  tower, 
and  from  here  was  a  most  lovely  outlook 
down  upon  the  river  that  stretched  away 
into  a  narrow  pine  gorge,  broken  just 
beneath  us  by  a  pleasant  green  island  that 
divided  the  stream  into  two  glittering 
arms. 

And  now  above  us  was  the  topmost 
tower  of  all,  and  up  upon  its  ruined  debris 
we  climbed  ;  some  steps  were  still  in  posi- 
tion, and  some  of  the  moulded  brickwork 
could  be  traced,  laid  in  alternate  couples 
of  flattened  angular  ones,  and  square  with 
a  shoulder  to  them,  to  give  a  broken  orna- 
mental line  to  the  masonry.  This  tower, 
which  we  presumed  to  be  the  topmost 
keep,  was  hexagonal  in  shape,  and  the  an- 
gles were  faced  with  well-worked  blocks  ; 
but  the  ruin  and  dibris  had  filled  up  all 
entrances  and  we  could  but  stand  upon  its 
summit  and  look  out  over  the  lovely  scene 
around  us.  The  air,  now  warm  with  the 
scent  of  the  pines,  and  filled  with  the 
twink  and  6hirp  of  birds  and  hum  of  in- 
sects ;  and  coming  up  to  us  from  below 
was  the  rush  of  the  river  as  it  swept  on 
now  as  centuries  ago,  when  all  these  dwell- 
ings were  peopled  with  bitter  enthusiasts 
who  fought  to  the  death  for  their  party  and 
their  faith. 

Our  artist  friend  lingered  to  make  a 
sketch  of  this  topmost  tower,  and  whilst 
we  sat  beneath  the  pines  and  awaited  him, 
we  were  able  to  read  up'  the  history  of 
this  strange,  forsaken  town  in  the  account 
our  friends  at  Tabor  had  given  us. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  two  towers 
had  been  built  of  Great  Pribenic  and 
Little  Pribenic ;  for  there  had  been  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  another  tower, 
connected  it  appears  with  a  bridge ;  but  all 
trace  of  the  bridge  is  gone,  and  from  this 
side  we  could  see  no  glimpse  of  the  other 
tower.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  towns 
and  towers  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
mighty  family  of  the  Rosenbergs,  the  bit- 
ter enemies  of  the  sect  of  the  Wyclifites 
known  from  their  town  as  the  Taborites. 

Under  Ziska,  their  famous  leader,  the 
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Taborites  were  in  the  yeetr  1420  every- 
where victorious,  and  on  November  13, 
they  attacked  this  town  of  Pribenic  with 
its  two  defending  forts.  Hitherto  this 
place  had  been  considered  impregnable, 
and  for  safety  a  great  mass  of  treasure,  of 
gold  and  silver,  precious  stones,  and  costly 
apparel,  and  also  of  holy  relics  and  rare 
books,  had  been  brought  here ;  and  there 
was  also  imprisoned  here  the  famous 
leader  and  priest  of  the  Taborites,  Wen- 
zel  Koranda,  who  had  been  captured  by 
the  Rosenbergs  two  months  before  whilst 
on  his  road  from  Tabor  to  Bechyn.  But 
on  this  thirteenth  of  November  Wenzel 
managed  to  free  himself  of  his  chains,  and 
to  set  some  of  his  brother  prisoners  free  ; 
and  together  they  overpowered  their 
guards  and  bound  and  enchained  them  in 
their  places. 

One  of  these  guairds  named  Odolen 
begged  for  his  freedom  and  offered  in  re- 
turn to  do  anything  Wenzel  demanded  of 
him  ;  so  he  was  despatched  in  all  haste  to 
Tabor  to  acquaint  the  Taborites  of  what 
Wenzel  had  done. 

The  commander  at  Tabor  at  the  time 
was  Zbynek  of  Buchow.  Ziska  the  day 
before  had  made  the  bloody  and  ruthless 
capture  of  the  strangely  interesting  town 
of  Prachatitz;  but  Zbynek  had  the  energy 
and  decision  of  his  great  leader,  and  with 
the  armed  folk  he  had  about  him  at  once 
sallied  forth  to  besiege  the  town  of  Pri- 
benic. The  garrison  was  terror-struck  by 
this  sudden  and  unexpected  attack,  and 
their  fear  was  increased  when,  from  the 
summit  of  their  own  keep,  they  heard  the 
war-cry  of  their  enemies,  Tabor  Hurra ! 
Tabor !  and  stones  began  to  pour  down 
upon  them,  proving  that  their  own  strong- 
hold was  already  in  the  enemy's  hand, 
and  the  stone  balls  they  had  probably 
piled  up  to  defend  any  attack  were  being 
used  against  them. 

The  fight  did  not  last  long,  and  the  Ta- 
borites were  victorious,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  tower  and  town  through  whose 
ruins  we  had  been  wandering;  and  the 
little  garrison  of  the  lesser  fort  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  seeing  their 
friends  had  lost  the  day,  quickly  evacuated 
their  position,  leaving  the  Taborites  in  full 
possession  of  Great  and  Little  Pribenic. 
The  Rosenbergers  despatched  help  from 
Sobeslaw,  a  town  that  lay  some  miles 
away  on  the  banks  of  the  Lusinetz,  but 
this  only  resulted  in  making  the  defeat  of 
the  Rosenberg  party  the  more  decisive. 

The  victory  was  not  gained  without 
some  of  the  hideous  cruelties  which  dis- 
graced all  parties  in  this  bitter  race  and 
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religion  war.  Amongst  the  prisoners  in 
the  castle  was  found  the  Monk  Bishop  of 
Nicopolis  and  priest  of  Milicin,  the  same 
who  three  years  ago  at  the  instigation  of 
Ceneck  of  Wartenberg  had  ordained  a 
number  of  Hussite  priests,  but  who  since 
had  turned  into  their  bitterest  enemy. 
The  victorious  Taborites  seized  this 
bishopi  and,  in  spite  of  his  streaming 
tears  and  earnest  promises  to  do  whatever 
they  wished,  they  dragged  him  to  the 
bridge  and  drowned  him  beneath  it  with 
the  most  horrible  cruelties.  ^ 

This  capture  of  Pribenic  was  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  the  Taborites,  for  it 
taught  their  arch  and  powerful  enemy 
Ulrich  of  Rosenberg  their  strength  was 
too  great  for  him  to  withstand ;  and  he 
turned  from  fighting  to  treaties,  and 
agreed  not  only  to  accept  the  conditions 
of  the  Taborites,  which  shortly  were :  i, 
that  the  word  of  God  should  be  free ;  2, 
that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  should 
be  given  to  all  the  faithful  without  excep- 
tion ;  3,  that  the  worldly  possessions  of 
the  priesthood  should  be  abolished;  4, 
that  the  deadly  sins  throughout  his  terri- 
tory should  be  suppressed  as  much  as 
possible,  and  this  under  the  earnest  money 
of  ten  thousand  schock  (sixty)  of  Prager 
Groschen ;  but  he  also  promised  to  use 
his  influence  with  King  Sigismund  that 
he  should  also  strive  to  obtain  the  accept- 
ance of  these  articles  throughout  Chris- 
tendom. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  this  mediaeval 
Pompeii,  as  the  Taborites  of  to-day  fondly 
but  exaggeratingly  term  it,  amidst  whose 
ruins  we  were  sitting,  had  played  no  un- 
important part  in  the  struggle  for  freedom 
of  thought  and  conscience  in  the  great 
Wyclifite  movement,  and  as  we  slowly 
descended  the  steep  hillside,  silently  upon 
the  soft,  slippery  spines  of  the  fir-trees 
that  formed  a  carpet  over  the  dibris  of 
tower  and  turret  and  court  and  cottage, 
we  halted  once  more  to  look  down  upon 
the  pretty  island  that  divides  the  once 
blood-stained  Lusisetz.  What  facts  the 
walls  and  ruins  of  this  town  would  yield 
if  they  were  cleared  from  the  dibris  and 
overgrowth  of  four  centuries,  we  could  not 
tell. 

"  A  perfect  paradise  "  were  the  words 
that  came  to  the  lips  to  describe  the  soft 
calm  and  beauty  of  the  scene  as  we  now 
looked  upon  it.  The  little  town  beneath 
us  had  witnessed  the  destruction  of  a 
strange  sect  who  thought  they  could  bring 
back  again  a  Paradisaical  life;  a  sect 
terming  themselves  Adamites,  some  of 
whom  went  about  naked,  and  whose  reli- 


gious rites  descended  into  orgies  of  lust 
and  gluttony.  Driven  fiercely  out  of  Ta- 
bor by  Ziska,  they  seized  upon  this  prob- 
ably deserted  town  of  Pribenic ;  btit  they 
were  again  driven  from  here  to  their  last 
refuge,  an  island  in  the  Nezarka  further 
south  between  Ncuhaus  and  Wessely.  In 
an  article  upon  Pribenic  there  is  not  space 
to  go  further  into  the  history  of  this  curi- 
ous sect ;  but  many  of  their  tenets  singu- 
larly agree  with  those  of  the  modern 
Positivist,  such  as  the  teaching  there  was 
neither  God  nor  devil,  but  simply  good 
and  bad  people;  certainly  if  any  spot 
could  make  one  long  to  go  back  to  the 
primitive  joys  of  Paradise,  this  lovely, 
silent  corner,  where  all  nature  beneath  the 
warm  sunlight  seemed  jubilant  with  fresh 
joy  and  gladness,  was  the  very  spot  to 
induce  that  longing;  but  we  had  yet  fur- 
ther surprises  in  store  for  us  upon  this 
day,  and  we  made  signs  to  our  guide  that 
we  wished  now  to  return  to  the  edge  of 
the  forest,  where  we  had  left  our  carriage. 
After  halting  to  get  a  sketch  of  some  of 
the  fallen  pillars  and  capitals,  we  made 
our  way  out  of  the  cool,  shadowy  pines  to 
where  our  coachman  had  drawn  up  be- 
neath some  fruit  trees. 

Bidding  adieu  to  our  lad,  from  whom, 
had  we  been  able  to  talk  with  him,  we 
should  probably  have  heard  many  a  legend 
and  tradition  (he  had  made  us  understand 
that  there  was  much  treasure  hidden 
within  the  ruins^,  we  drove  on,  passing 
many  peasants  in  gay  colors,  until  we 
came  to  the  little  village  of  Malesich, 
where  our  horses  were  to  be  baited,  and 
we  were  to  get  what  lunch  we  could  find ; 
this  turned  out  to  be  good  black  rye  bread 
and  cheese  (luckily  not  stinking  as  the 
hand  cheeses),  and  some  excellent  beer, 
but  there  was  preparing  for  us  a  scene 
which  carried  us  almost  as  far  back  in  the 
centuries  as  had  done  the  walls  and  tow- 
ers of  ruined  Pribenic 

We  quickly  strolled  out  from  the  close 
room  of  the  inn  to  the  great  wide  open 
village  common,  whereon  flocks  of  geese 
were  feeding  and  one  or  two  stalls  for  the 
sale  of  goods  and  sweetmeats  had  been 
put  up.  The  little  church  was  near  these, 
a  plain  white  building  with  red  onion- 
domed  tower,  and  surrounded  by  a  high 
white  wall.  Going  within  this  wall  we 
saw  a  group  of  women  attired  in  the  most 
astounding  hues,  and  as  we  halted  to  note 
them,  more  came  in  until  the  churchyard 
was  nearly  filled  with  peasants  dressed 
in  a  perfect  blaze  of  color.  Some  wore 
white  muslin  skirts  reaching  just  to  the 
knee.    Green    and    yellow    aprons    over 
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these,  with  much  lace  work  and  brilliant 
red  headdresses.  Others  were  attired  in 
pinks,  browns,  purples,  yellows,  blacks, 
red,  marone,  blue,  whilst  many  beneath 
these  brilliant  colors  wore  the  white  open- 
worked  muslin  skirts.  The  churchyard 
was  soon  tilled  with  this  mass  of  color,  and 
we  expected  to  see  all  go  into  the  church  ; 
but  we  awakened  their  curiosity  and  they 
examined  us  as  freely  as  we  examined 
them,  especially  when  a  note  book  and 
sketch  book  were  produced.  As  one  or 
two  began  to  go  into  the  church,  so  we 
also  entered,  and  were  struck  with  the 
strange  sight  that  met  our  eyes. 

The  church  was  already  crowded  with 
worshippers  in  every  conceivable  combina- 
tion of  color,  whilst  at  the  altar  were 
standing  two  groups  of  children,  the  boys 
in  quiet  grey  and  brown  on  the  right-hand 
side  with  a  banner,  the  girls  on  the  left 
in  the  same  vivid  colors  as  worn  by  their 
mothers.  All  were  chanting  in  soft,  low, 
and  musical  tones  some  responses  after 
the  priest.  For  only  a  few  moments  did 
this  last  after  our  entry,  and  then  the  boys 
with  their  banner  led  the  way  down  the 
church,  the  little  girls  with  their  banner 
followed  them,  a  brass  band  which  we  had 
not  noticed  behind  the  pulpit,  then  a  priest 
in  his  yellow  robes,  and  then  the  women, 
and  last  of  all  the  men.  We  went  out  into 
the  churchyard  to  watch  this  strange  pro- 
cession, and  as  they  streamed  on,  those  in 
the  churchvard  joined  in,  and  the  whole 
mass  of  color  moved  out  on  to  the  village 
common,  out  towards  a  clump  of  green 
chestnut-trees  in  its  centre,  beneath  which 
was  a  railed-in  statue  to  St.  John  of  Nepo- 
muc.  The  bells  struck  out  as  the  proces- 
sion filed  out  of  the  church,  and  the  scene 
was  strangely  fascinating  as  this  marvel- 
lously intense  mass  of  every  hue  moved  on 
upon  the  green  sward,  backed  by  the  old 
^hite  gabled  houses  with  their  heavy  dark 
archways  and  barred  gates  that  surrounded 
the  common. 

When  it  neared  the  statue,  the  whole 
mass  of  color  sank  upon  the  sward,  and 
the  priest's  voice  was  heard  rising,  in  the 
hushed  stillness,  from  whence  he  stood 
l}eneath  the  flowering  chestnuts  that  half 
hid  the  statue  of  the  holy  Jan,  and  then 
the  quiet,  suppressed  tones  arose  from  the 
whole  mass  in  response. 

As  the  low,  musical  responses  arose  from 
the  mass  before  us, and  then  the  low,  united 
voices  were  lifted  up  in  prayer  in  the  com- 
mon tongue  of  the  people,  surely  we 
thought  no  scene  in  Europe  could  surpass 
what  we  were  looking  upon  for  strange 
^btSMty  and  interest. 


When  the  service  was  over  the  bells 
again  struck  out,  and  the  procession  re- 
formed. The  church  was  again  filled  to 
overflowing.  A  well-sung  hymn  to  the 
Virgin  ended  this,  to  us,  strangely  inter- 
esting service;  but  our  artist  friend  had 
been  unable  to  resist  the  temptation,  and 
^hen  we  came  out  we  found  him  hard  at 
work  upon  a  color  sketch  of  the  church, 
dotting  in  the  colors  of  the  women  folk 
before  it,  but  with  such  a  crowd  round  him 
as  artist  rarely  has  to  criticise  his  work. 
On  one  side  of  him  was  a  brilliant  color 
group  of  girls,  and  on  the  other  a  grey 
group  of  lads  and  men. 

As  we  drove  back  into  Tabor  that  night 
and  saw  its  towers  and  walls  lit  up  by  the 
rays  of  the  sinking  sun,  we  felt  that  our 
search  for  a  mediaeval  Pompeii  had  given 
us  a  bit  of  mediaeval  life  such  as  even 
Naples  could  not  afford  us ;  and  we  were 
well  content  with  our  day  at  Pribenic  and 
Malesich. 


From  Blackwood's  Masaime. 
AN  EVENING  WITH  SCHLIEMANN. 

*'  He  needs  no  ship  to  cross  the  tide, 
Who,  in  the  lives  about  him«  sees 
Fair  window  prospects  opening  wide 
O'er  history's  fields  on  every  side. 
To  Ind  and  Egypt,  Rome  and  Greece." 

RUSSBLL  LOWBLL. 

The  time  of  the  year  was  April,  the 
thermometer  stood  at  80^,  the  days  were 
lengthening,  the  barley  was  ripening,  as 
some  weary  travellers  reached  a  hotel  in 
Cairo.  They  had  seen  early  morning  in 
a  small  boat  on  the  Suez  Canal,  while 
devout  worshippers  were  saying  their 
prayers,  and  a  camel  was  threading  its 
way  on  the  banks  near  Goshen.  They 
had  felt  the  sun  at  midday  at  Ismailia, 
seen  the  desert  and  the  palms  and  the  low, 
fiat  mud-buildings  of  the  poor  fellahin. 
They  noticed  for  the  first  time  the  precious 
water  sold  in  skin  bottles  at  Tel-el-Kebir. 
The  sand  lay  in  heaps  on  the  uneven 
surfaces  of  the  railway-carriages,  and  the 
stifling  atmosphere  within  was  only  less 
distressing  than  the  clouds  of  dust  outside. 
The  open  omnibus  of  Shepheard's  hotel 
has  passed  through  the  crowded  streets, 
avoided  the  runner  before  some  wealthv 
citizen's  chariot,  and  at  last  stoppea. 
There,  on  the  cool,  broad  verandah  where 
magicians  ply  their  enchantments  and 
vendors  sell  their  wares,  the  new-comers 
are  investigated  by  the  older  inhabitants. 

The  hotel  became  a  home  to  us,  because 
of  the  presence  there  before  us  of  our 
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friend  Professor  Virchow  of  Berlin ;  and 
that  evening,  without  any  previous  ar- 
rangement, we  found  that  his  seat  was 
placed  opposite  our  party  at  table.  He 
introduced  us  to  his  companion,  Heinrich 
Schliemann,  the  discoverer  of  Troy. 
When  asked  how  long  they  had  known 
each  other,  Virchow  said  ^*  Seit  Adam  *' 
^**  Since  Adam."  They  looked  like 
brothers.  Schliemann  was  the  taller  and 
broader,  something  between  a  jovial  farmer 
and  a  German  officer,  but  keen,  genial, 
impulsive  ;  while  Virchow  was  shorter  and 
slighter,  with  the  simplicity  and  intensity 
of  genius  marked  on  his  features.  Some- 
times they  were  accompanied  by  fellow- 
workers  not  then  resident  in  the  hotel  — 
M.  Naville,  who  was  then  exploring  the 
remains  of  the  temple  at  Bubastes,  and 
Schweinfurth,  the  African  traveller.  They 
are  enamored  of  the  land,  and  say  they 
could  spend  here  a  thousand  years. 

We  have  now  before  us  the  writing  of 
three  of  these  friends  in  our  interleaved 
Bible. 

Professor  Virchow,  who  knows  his  Bible, 
turned  up  Exodus  opposite  the  story  of 
Israel  in  Egypt,  and  wrote :  "  Rudolf  Vir- 
chow, in  returning  from  a  journey  to  Nubia 
and  Upper  Egypt  in  special  research  of 
the  statues  and  pictures  of  Rameses  II., 
the  king  of  the  oppression." 

Dr.  Schliemann  wrote  in  Greek,  with 
certain  adaptations,  two  hexameter  lines 
from  the  Odyssey :  "  King  Zeus,  grant  me 
that  FTelemachus]  may  be  happy  among 
[men],  and  may  have  all  [his]  hearths  de- 
sire." 

Dr.  Schweinfurth  wrote:  *Mch  glaube, 
dass  die  hohe  Bedeutung  der  biblischen 
Geschichte  fiir  die  Erziehung  des  Men- 
schengeschlechts  in  der  Natiirlichkeit  der 
darin  enthaltenen  Gedanken  liegt,  welche 
stets  die  urmenschlichen  Gefiihle  anrufen 
und  alle  Unnatur  ausschliessen.*'  Cairo, 
8  April,  '88. 

[Translation.]  In  my  belief,  the  deep 
significance  of  the  Biblical  story  for  the 
education  of  the  human  race  consists  in 
the  fidelity  to  nature  of  the  thoughts  it 
embodies,  which  always  appeal  to  the 
deep-seated  feelings  of  men,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  everything  that  is  contrary  to  na- 
ture. 

Next  evening  Dr.  Schliemann  and  my 
husband  exchanged  places,  the  latter  sit- 
ting beside  his  old  master  of  German 
student  days,  and  the  writer  next  Dr. 
Schliemann.  Some  funny  remark  was 
passed  about  the  exchange  of  their  wine. 
As  he  sat  there,  Schliemann  told  us  his 
life-story.    Intense  reality  and  earnestness 


in  life  and  pursuit  of  one  aim  always  cap- 
tivate one,  and  among  a  crowd  of  mere 
pleasure-seekers  often  with  soulless  faces 
—  breathing  wax  figures  —  one  learned 
much  from  the  purposefulness  of  Dr. 
Schliemann. 

In  that  land  where  there  is  no  twilight, 
in  a  city  where  almost  every  nationality  is 
represented,  on  a  soil  which  rewards  the 
explorer  at  every  turn  of  his  spade,  and 
the  student  every  look  at  an  old  papyrus, 
surely  the  living  picture  which  was  on 
that  night  to  be  painted  for  us  had  a  fit- 
ting background.  In  our  childhood  we 
went  to  dioramas,  and  great  was  our  de- 
light as  we  watched  the  moving  pictures, 
the  thunder-storms,  moonlight  effects, 
sunrisings  and  sunsets.  We  used  to  go 
home  to  our  attic  nursery  with  the  green 
baize  curtains  and  the  sloping  windows, 
to  reproduce  to  any  audience  we  could  lay 
hold  of  queerly  made  pictures  on  gummed 
rolls  of  paper,  with  lighted  tapers  behind 
pin-holes  in  our  illustrations,  and  musical 
accompaniments,  of  what  we  had  seen 
before.  So,  after  that  sixty  minutes*  expe- 
rience in  the  large  hall  at  Cairo,  in  our 
little  bedroom  where  mosquitoes  hummed 
round  us  all  night  in  the  sultry  air,  the 
whole  scene  was  again  enacted  for  us  in 
the  theatre  of  memory.  As,  after  a  stormy 
voyage,  the  traveller,  though  on  land, 
thinks  he  is  still  in  the  moving  ship,  so 
our  mind  surged  and  swelled  under  the 
force  of  the  impetus  received  from  the 
story  of  the  dreams,  hopes,  fulfilments  of 
a  single  life.  We  felt  when  with  him  that 
we  were  in  a  great  presence  — a  life  that 
had  been  built  up  of  varied  and  costly 
experiences,  and  which  w*as  always  im- 
bibing from  every  source.  While  he  was 
speaking,  waiters  were  hurrying  to  and 
fro,  sometimes  whisking  on  the  flies, 
again  putting  down  the  quaint  brass  finger- 
bowls;  but  the  guests  were  scattering, 
the  chairs  were  creaking  over  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  polished  floors,  and  the 
dinner  was  over,  before  we  thought  it  had 
well  begun.  The  flight  of  lime  was  the 
only  obstacle  to  his  going  on  much  longer. 

Since  the  news  of  his  death  reached  us 
a  week  ago,  busy  workers  have  been  in 
our  brain  digging  away  the  heap  of  mate- 
rial which  has  accumulated  since  that 
jiight  two  years  ago,  and  we  have  refreshed 
our  memory  by  reading  his  autobiography. 
The  warm  heart  and  the  clear  brain  which 
has  mastered  so  many  languages,  and  told 
the  story  with  such  artless  simplicity,  as 
if  only  for  the  first  time,  made  an  impres- 
sion not  easily  to  be  forgotten.  Here  are 
some  of  the  results  of  our  excavation. 
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It  was  in  romaotic  surrouDdings  that 
the  boy*5  life  was  spent.  Behind  the 
garden-house  of  his  childhood  was  a  pond, 
out  of  which,  ran  the  legend,  a'  maiden 
rose  each  night,  holding  a  silver  bowl ; 
and  in  the  village  a  small  bill  with  burial- 
place,  in  which  a  robber  knight  had  laid 
his  child,  coffined  in  a  cradle  of  gold.  To 
add  to  all  this,  there  was  a  living  heroine 
in  that  fairyland,  the  little  Minna,  whom 
he  loved,  and  who  always  shared  his 
dreams.  When  poverty  blocked  the  way, 
he  used  to  say  to  his  father:  "Why  not 
dig  up  the  golden  cradle  or  tish  for  the 
silver  bowl  ?  "  His  father  pinched  himself 
to  afiford  as  a  Christmas  gift  to  the  little 
lad  of  eight  a  "  Universal  History,"  with 
an  engraving  of  Troy  in  flames.  **  H 
these  walls  were  as  thick  as  those  in  the 
picture,"  said  the  boy  to  bis  father,  **  there 
must  be  some  remains  of  them;  and  I 
shall  .excavate  them  some  day."  The 
agreement  was  made  between  father  and 
son.  Not  every  bud  opens  to  a  flower, 
not  every  acorn  becomes  an  oak,  not  every 
beginning  has  an  ending  so  true  in  every 
detail  to  the  ideal  first  raised  in  that  child's 
imagination. 

Among  his  childhood's  friends,  besides 
the  faithful  Minna,  was  the  village  tailor, 
Wollert,  who  had  one  eye  and  one  foot, 
and  was  for  this  reason  called  "  Hopping 
Peter."  This  man  bad  a  most  wonderful 
store  of  tales,  which  he  told  with  inim- 
itable skill,  one  of  which  was  how  he  had 
caught  a  stork  which  used  to  build  a  nest 
on  Scbliemann's  barn,  and  fastened  a 
piece  of  parchment  round  its  foot  asking 
the  proprietor  of  its  winter's  home  to  say 
where  it  lived;  and  that  it  had  returned 
in  the  spring  with  a  verse  of  bad  German 
tied  to  its  foot,  telling  that  it  had  been  to 
St.  John's  Land.  In  the  written  story  of 
his  life,  he  tells  how  this  and  several  other 
anecdotes  of  Hopping  Peter  stimulated 
his  desire  to  learn  geography,  and  in- 
creased his  passion  for  the  mysterious. 

Another  event  which  he  loved  to  dwell 
upon  was  the  entrance  of  a  drunken  miller 
into  the  grocer's  shop  where,  as  a  young 
apprentice,  he  was  working  from  5  A.M.  to 
1 1  P.M.  This  man  recited  a  hundred  lines 
of  Homer,  and  the  boy  was  so  attracted 
by  the  rhythmic  cadence  that  he  wept, 
though  not  understanding  a  word,  and  had 
the  lines  repeated  three  times.  He  spent 
all  his  little  savings  in  giving  three  glasses 
of  whiskey  as  a  reward  to  the  man ;  and 
from  that  moment  constantlv  prayed  to 
God  that  he  might  learn  Greek. 

His  deliverance  from  grinding  potatoes, 
sweeping  the  shop,  and  selling  herrings 


and  candles,  came  in  this  way.  He  lifted 
a  cask  too  heavy  for  him,  spat  blood,  and 
could  work  no  more ;  and  the  next  glimpse 
we  catch  of  him  is  as  a  cabin-boy  on  the 
Dorothea,  selling  his  coat  to  buv  a  blanket. 
The  brig  was  wrecked ;  he  did  not  know 
the  name  of  the  land  he  was  cast  upon, 
but  be  heard  a  voice,  as  he  writes,  that 
"the  tide  in  my  earthly  affairs  had  come, 
and  that  I  had  to  take  it  at  its  flood."  He 
was  on  the  coast  of  Holland;  and  from 
that  country  wrote  to  a  kind  friend  in 
Hamburg,  telling  him  of  his  unfortunate 
position.  His  letter  reached  the  friend 
when  sitting  at  a  large  dinner-party ;  a 
subscription  was  started  on  the  spot,  and 
£70  forwarded  to  Schliemann.  The  rec- 
ommendation which  accompanied  the 
money  got  him  a  situation.  His  new 
work  was  stamping  bills  of  exchange  and 
getting  them  cashed  in  town,  and  carry- 
ing letters  to  and  from  the  post-office. 
His  work  was  no  longer  exhausting,  and 
he  now  began  his  pursuit  of  learning.  His 
whole  salary  amounted  to  £^yi  per  annum, 
but  half  of  it  he  spent  on  his  studies. 
Whether  we  look  at  him  in  his  garret  mas- 
tering English  over  his  rye-meal  porridge, 
reading  a  great  deal  aloud  without  trans- 
lating, and  writing  daily  essays  in  the  new 
language,  repeating  in  an  undertone  the 
sermons  in  the  English  church  after  the 
preacher,  running  in  the  rain  book  in 
hand,  or  learning  something  while  wait- 
ing at  the  post-office,  his  experiences  are 
alike  uniaue.  He  complains  of  his  short 
memory,  but  could  repeat  in  each  day^s 
lesson  twenty  pages  of  the  "  Vicar  of 
Wakefleld  "  to  his  English  master ;  and 
soon  after  he  knew  by  heart  the  whole  of 
that  book,  as  well  as  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
"  I  van  hoe." 

He  worked  by  night  as  by  day,  repeat- 
ing aloud  what  he  had  previously  learned. 
English  took  him  six  months,  and  in  the 
same  length  of  time  he  learned  French, 
and  then  Dutch,  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
Portuguese  took  him  six  weeks  each.  He 
found  that  reading  in  any  new  language  he 
was  learning  a  translation  of  some  novel 
with  which  he  was  acquainted,  helped  him, 
and  saved  him  from  looking  up  the  words 
in  a  dictionary.  His  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages got  him  a  situation  as  correspond- 
ent and  bookkeeper  in  the  office  of  Messrs. 
Schr6der  of  Amsterdam,  and  now  he  com- 
mences Russian.  He  told  us  how  in  this 
office  a  Spaniard  brought  in  a  bill  which 
no  one  could  read ;  Schliemann  translated 
it  on  the  spot,  and  at  once  got  promotion. 
Who  but  Schliemann  would  have  hired  a 
poor  Jew  for  the  sum  of  four  francs  a  week 
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to  come  every  evening  for  two  hours  to 
listen  to  recitations,  not  one  word  of  which 
he  understood  ?  The  lodgers  complained 
of  the  noise,  and  twice  Schliemann  got 
notice  to  quit. 

It  is  too  long  to  tell  how  this  study  of 
Russian  helped  him  in  many  ways;  how 
he  became  a  successful  Russian  merchant ; 
how  his  goods  escaped  the  great  fire  which 
destroyed  Memel  in  October,  1854;  and 
how  he  amassed  a  fortune.  This  we  are 
sure  of,  that  the  study  of  Greek  and  the 
discovery  of  Troy  were  always  before  him, 
and  formed  his  supreme  motive  in  making 
money.  But  he  did  not  let  himself  realize 
the  dream  of  his  life  till  the  tidings  of 
peace  reached  St.  Petersburg  at  the  end 
of  the  Crimean  war;  and  it  was  in  Janu- 
ary, 1856,  that  he  engaged  a  Greek  teacher. 
In  his  autobiography,  he  clearly  describes 
his  method  of  study,  and  the  hints  are  so 
important  that  we  quote  the  extract  in 
full:  — 

I  again  faithfully  followed  my  old  method ; 
but  in  order  to  acquire  quickly  the  Greek 
vocabulary,  which  seemed  to  me  far  more 
difficult  even  than  the  Russian,  I  procured  a 
modem  Greek  translation  of  *'Paul  et  Vir- 
ginie,"  and  read  it  through,  comparing  every 
word  with  its  equivalent  m  the  French  origi- 
nal. When  I  had  finished  this  task,  I  knew 
at  least  one-half  the  Greek  words  the  book 
contained,  and  after  repeating  the  operation  I 
knew  them  all,  or  nearly  so,  without  having 
lost  a  single  minute  by  being  obliged  to  use  a 
dictionary.  In  this  manner  it  did  not  take  me 
more  than  six  weeks  to  master  the  difficulties 
of  modern  Greek,  and  I  next  applied  myself 
to  the  ancient  language,  of  which  in  three 
months  I  learned  sufficient  to  understand 
some  of  the  ancient  authors,  and  especially 
Homer,  whom  I  read  and  re-read  with  the 
most  lively  enthusiasm. 

Before  beginning  the  cherished  Troy 
work  of  his  life,  he  made  a  journey  round 
the  world  ;  and  it  was  while  crossing  the 
Pacific  Ocean  in  a  small  English  vessel  to 
San  Francisco  that,  during  their  fifty  days 
at  sea,  he  wrote  his  first  book,  *'  La  Chine 
et  le  Japon."  After  this  voyage  he  settled 
down  in  Paris  for  the  formal  study  of 
archaeology. 

And  now  we  must  leave  the  well-stored 
mind,  the  keen  brain,  the  warm  heart,  the 
willing  hand,  to  pursue  his  investigations 
in  the  region  round  Troy.  During  the 
intense  cold,  when  his  wife  and  he  were 
suffering  from  the  icy  north  wind  blowing 
so  strongly  through  the  chinks  of  the 
planks  of  tneir  house-walls,  and  they  were 
not  able  to  light  the  fire  on  the  hearth, 
they  were  kept  warm  during  the  day  by 


work,  and  during  the  night  by  enthusiasm 
in  the  work. 

Duty  done's  the  soul's  fireside^ 
Blest  who  keep  its  ingle  wide; 

He  who  hath  it  hath  no  chill, 
And  may  have  it  whoso  will. 

We  shall  not  speak  of  the  books  written, 
of  the  sights  discovered,  of  the  trophies 
collected.  When  we  know  that  a  friend 
is  still  alive,  it  is  as  if  we  carry  about  a 
watch  in  perfect  order  which  we  can  ever 
and  anon  time  our  lives  by ;  but  when  the 
life  is  gone,  we  carry  about  the  same  article 
without  the  mainspring.  We  are  distinct 
losers.  It  is  pathetic  to  think  how,  in  dying 
at  Naples,  his  sun  set  nearly  opposite  the 
scene  of  the  buried  cities  of  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum,  which  had  early  fired  bis 
imagination  as  a  child,  and  a  stone's-throw 
from  the  museum  of  the  rare  antiquities  be 
revelled  in.  We  shall  not  see  him  now 
in  the  home  to  which  he  invited  us  to  see 
his  young  Greek  wife  in  Athens,  with  his 
son  Agamemnon  and  his  daughter  An- 
dromache, nor  hear  him  descriw  his  rare 
collections  of  treasures ;  but  the  story  of 
that  self-denying  struggle  upwards  and 
onwards  to  what  he  set  as  the  goal  of  his 
life  has  for  us  abiding  lessons. 

We  are  looking  now  at  some  rose-leaves 
which  Professor  Virchow  laid  on  our 
luncheon-plate  in  Cairo ;  and  in  memory's 
portfolio  the  scene  of  Schliemaon's  ship- 
wreck, the  entrance  of  the  drunken  miller 
recitine  Greek,  the  repeating  of  ^  Ivan- 
hoe  "  by  heart,  and  the  eager  lad  trans- 
lating the  Spanish  bill,  are  unfading 
photographs. 

The  fruit  of  his  toil  remains.  Merely 
to  meet  a  nature  like  his  made  us  feel  how 
cold  we  are,  how  lifeless,  how  barren  of 
enthusiasm.  Even  to  one  listener  he 
poured  out  his  life-story  in  a  torrent  of 
eloquence.  We  may  not  have  the  genius 
or  brain-power  which  was  his ;  bat  all  can 
learn  from  his  indomitable  energy  and 
perseverance  and  toil,  in  discover! ne  the 
sites  of  old  battles  and  old  graveyards,  to 
give  at  least  time  and  energy  in  the  search 
after  truth ;  and  having  found  it,  give  to 
others  the  benefit  of  our  search. 


From  Tha  Nineteenth  Centmr* 
THE  DECLINE  OF  INDIAN  TASTE. 

RUSKIN  tells  US  in  one  of  his  books  00 
painting  that  the  artist's  object  shoald  be 
to  maintain  the  **  innocence  of  the  eye.** 
The  great  and  insurmountable  difficulty  in 
art  is  the  maintaining  of  that  inoocency. 
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The  eye  is  dazzled  and  disturbed  by  in- 
congruous colors,  by  lights  and  shadows, 
by  the  introduction  of  bad  example  in  the 
shape  of  bad  work,  by  the  attempts  of 
eccentric  artists  to  marry  colors  that 
Heaven  never  intended  to  meet,  by  the 
constant  resting  of  the  eye  on  shapes  and 
forms  and  colors  which  take  the  fancy  and 
attract  the  eye,  but  which  are  not  built 
on  the  lines  of  true  art,  more  especially 
in  the  attempt  to  revive  ancient  art  in 
modern  garb.  The  eye,  in  the  words  of 
Dante,  is  smarrita^  lost  in  such  a  forest 
of  puzzling  variety  and  distressing  combi- 
nation that  it  seems  as  if  it  will  never  find 
the  true  path  again.  When  an  artist  first 
begins  to  study,  he  probably  does  his  copy 
of  a  cast,  or  statue,  or  drawing,  or  figure 
better  than  he  does  later  on  ;  he  only  sees 
the  outline,  he  can  do  neither  shadow  nor 
high  light,  nor  expression ;  he  simply 
copies  what  he  sees,  and  at  first  he  sees 
very  little  ;  then,  as  he  learns  a  little  more 
the  gradations  of  shadow,  the  science  of 
softening,  the  art  of  representing  texture 
and  substance,  he  is  lost  in  a  sea  of 
trouble ;  he  realizes  too  much,  he  sees  too 
much,  and  his  struggle  henceforward  is  to 
see  less,  to  simpli^,  to  regain  the  outline 
through  a  morass  of  shading  and  high 
light  and  moulding  and  fashioning,  till 
once  more,  after  years  of  study  and  hard 
labor,  he  returns  to  the  purity  of  his  first 
work.  So  it  is  with  uncivilized  nations  — 
like  children  they  follow  the  instincts  of 
the  eye.  They  have  learnt  no  intricacies, 
the  eye  is  true,  and  true  and  beautiful 
shapes  and  colors  are  the  result  of  an  un- 
tutored eye.  They  follow  nature,  and 
nature  cannot  err  in  her  upbuilding  of 
form,  in  her  blending  of  color.  But  when 
other  countries  bringing  so-called  civiliza- 
tion introduce  fresh  cunning  of  the  hand 
and  new  art,  and  build  it  on  the  old,  there 
is  confusion  that  cannot  be  unravelled. 
Art  is  crushed  by  art,  the  eye  of  the  artifi- 
cer is  wounded  and  strained  and  blinded, 
and  as  a  tender  flower  is  choked  by  some 
hardy  plant  that  throws  its  powerful  ten- 
dons over  its  roots,  so  art  is  crushed  by 
art  and  dies.  Here  and  there  an  appre- 
ciative government,  an  artistic  enthusiast, 
makes  one  grab  at  sinking  art  as  she  suc- 
cumbs beneath  the  pressure ;  but  this  is 
rare.  If  modern  art  were  a  boon  she 
would  be  hailed  with  delight ;  but,  like  a 
socialistic  r^gime^  she  smells  of  what  is 
vulgar  and  underbred  and  coarse  and, 
worse  still,  unlettered  and  superficial. 

Certainly  in  southern  India  art  has  not 
been  improved  by  the  introduction  of  mod- 
ern and  European  art.    Southern  India, 
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especially  the  Madras  presidency,  is  now 
the  centre  of  tinselly  manufactures  of 
worthless,  hideous  goods,  sold  at  exorbi- 
tant prices.  Color  and  shape,  quality  and 
workmanship,  are  a  mixture  of  bad  Indian 
and  bad  English  or  French  work.  Take, 
for  instance,  such  a  common  thing  as  the 
black  dve  of  Kanchipuram  and  the  red  dye 
of  Madura  in  the  Madras  presidency, 
which  were  famous  throughout  the  world. 
European  black  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
one,  and  that  rich  russet-red  which  de- 
lighted the  eye  of  the  painter  is  replaced 
by  "  magenta."  The  very  cloths  one  ad- 
mires so  much  in  India,  wrapped  round 
the  graceful  bodies  of  the  Indian  coolie 
women,  made  of  one  piece  of  eight  yards, 
and  wound  ingeniously  round  the  body  in 
lovely  folds  without  pin  or  hook  or  fasten- 
ing of  any  kind,  are  manufactured  in  En- 
gland and  dyed  with  English  dyes.  The 
Hindu  woman  is  captivated  by  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  machine-made  cloth  in  the 
bazaar,  forgetting  that  the  old  Hindu 
cloths  used  to  last  her  two  years  where 
the  English-made  one  only  lasts  her  four 
months,  and  even  then  the  color  goes, 
where  the  old  one  used  to  be  washed  and 
rewashed  without  hurt  or  damage. 

It  is  not  too  sweeping  to  say  that  the 
poverty  of  the  Indian  people  arises  in 
great  part  from  the  introduction  of  piece- 
goods  from  England  and  the  duty  being 
taken  o£E  them.  The  benefit  is  reaped 
only  by  Anglo-Indians,  who  send  home  for 
their  clothes,  or  by  a  few  native  shopmen, 
who  are  enabled  to  sell  English  goods  to 
the  English  residents  (which  they  do  with 
extortionate  profit);  but  in  every  district 
where  there  were  hundreds  of  weavers, 
there  are  now  only  so  many  tens,  the 
greater  portion  of  them  having  taken  to 
agriculture  for  want  of  purchasers  for 
^heir  goods,  and  finding  it  impossible  to 
compete  with  machinery.  Art  must  neces- 
sarily decline  where  hand  prevails  over 
head.  Formerly  all  a  weaver*s  inventive 
powers  were  taxed  to  devise  some  new 
design  or  fresh  border  for  a  rajah *s  cloth 
or  for  the  favorite  of  some  royal  harem. 
Each  weaver  could  vary  his  border  as  he 
went  on,  as  an  author  alters  his  tale,  trying 
to  outdo  his  neighbor  or  to  execute  some 
masterpiece  of  handiwork,  changing  his 
ideas  and  his  colors  and  his  work  every 
two  or  three  days,  but  the  machine  goes 
on  pattern  after  pattern  all  alike. 

The  lace  manufacture  of  Madura  has 
entirely  vanished,  driven  away  by  the 
invasion  of  cheap  machine-made  French 
and  English  laces  ;  even  the  manufacture 
of  thread  has  vanished  from  the  country. 
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Who  that  has  been  in  India  does  not 
know  those  lovely  pelampor^Sy  the  Hin- 
dustani palangposts  and  Tamil  eluttee- 
dupatta^  really,  in  English,  bed-cover  or 
counterpane  ?  These  have  been  replaced 
by  hideous  chintzes  and  cretonnes,  with 
ugly  patterns  stamped  upon  them.  Sa- 
lem, Negapatam,  Kumbhaglonam,  Trich- 
inopoly,  Cuddalore,  Arcot,  Walayah, 
Kalatasti,  Nasupatam,  and  many  other 
places,  which  were  in  former  years  the 
hotbeds  of  artistic  labor,  would  wonder 
what  you  were  asking  for  if  you  visited 
them  with  the  object  of  picking  up  old 
pelampores.  TYit  pelampore  of  old  days 
used  to  be  illustrated  with  mythological 
subjects  or  pictures  of  Hindu  warfare. 
There  were  as  many  as  two  hundred 
blocks  of  wood  for  one  pattern,  and  now 
one  by  one  these  patterns  are  disappear- 
ing,  only  to  be  "glimpsed,"  as  thev  say  in 
Hampshire,  by  any  one  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  go  to  the  School  of  Art,  and 
who  can  there  see  one  or  two  of  these 
blocks  exhibited  as  a  rare  testimony,  bear- 
ing witness  to  the  former  existence  of  an 
art  that  has  nearly  vanished. 

Next  to  the  cloth  trade  comes  the  car- 
pet trade  of  southern  India.  In  India 
there  are  two  kinds  of  carpets,  the  cotton 
and  the  woollen;  Velen,  I3havain,  Kolle- 
yal,  and  a  few  other  towns  are  famous 
centres  of  carpet  manufacture.  At  one 
time  there  were  more  than  two  hundred 
houses  where  now  there  are  twos  and 
threes,  and  the  famished  inhabitants  can- 
not even  a£Eord  to  keep  a  stock  of  carpets 
on  hand,  and  as  soon  as  one  is  finished 
are  only  too  ready  to  sell  it  at  a  loss,  even 
simply  as  a  means  of  subsistence;  and 
the  trade  is  at  such  a  low  ebb  that,  if  you 
order  an  Indian  carpet,  you  must  advance 
the  money  and  wait  till  they  can  get 
through  it,  as  they  cannot  afiEord  to  employ 
many  workers;  and  if,  meanwhile,  your 
carpet-maker  dies,  your  money  is  gone,  and 
you  never  see  your  carpet. 

The  colors  of  the  Indian  carpets  origi- 
nally came  from  Persia,  and  their  colors, 
especially  reds  and  blues,  were  as  beau- 
tiful as  those  of  that  country  still  are. 
Now,  unfortunately,  the  revival  of  carpet- 
manufacture  is  principally  carried  on  in 
the  gaols,  under  English  supervision,  and 
the  patterns  are  decidedly  English,  and 
the  texture  thick  like  English  pile,  thus 
encouraging  the  loss  of  that  extremely 
fine  work  peculiar  to  Persian  carpets. 
Here,  again,  magenta,  being  a  cheap  En- 
glish color,  plays  a  great  part  and  spoils 
the  harmony  of  the  coloring.  One  drop 
of  water  is  enough  to  spoil  the  carpet  by 


making  the  magenta  in  it  run  into  the 
white  ground.  French  and  English  ma- 
chine-made carpets  and  Brussels  carpets 
are  invading  India,  and  the  carpet  trade 
is  sinking  as  fast  as,  if  not  faster  than, 
any  other.  At  Aden,  where  the  carpet 
trade  still  flourishes,  there  is  such  a 
great  exportation  of  carpets  that  they  bid 
fair  to  make  the  place  entirely  of  Indian 
ones. 

Wood<arving,  carpentering,  cabinet- 
making,  and  jewellery  are  all  companions 
in  misfortune,  and  as  one  regrets  the  death 
of  one  who  is  clever,  and  handsome,  and 
accomplished,  more  than  that  of  an  ordi- 
nary being,  so  one  mourns  over  the  death 
of  the  art  of  carpentering  and  carving  be- 
cause it  had  attained  the  highest  perfec- 
tion of  any  art  in  India.  The  woodworks 
of  Gujarah  in  western  India,  of  Cashmere, 
Lahore,  and  Benares  in  northern  India, 
and  of  Travancore  in  southern  India  were 
once  celebrated  throughout  the  whole 
world,  but  they  have  died  with  the  old 
kings  of  India,  their  patrons.  How  is  it 
that  an  ancient  and  barbarous  people 
whom  the  world  calls  uncivilized  could 
better  appreciate  true  art  than  all  the 
modern  learned  artists  of  the  present  day  ? 
Each  old  Hindu  doorway  has  its  carving 
like  the  doorways  and  street  corners  of 
Italy;  each  shrine  or  niche  where  the 
household  is  placed  has  its  little  bit  of 
ornamentation.  I  vory  and  ebony  decorate 
every  old  musical  instrument  or  box.  The 
fan  with  which  the  god  is  fanned  at  wor- 
ship has  always  some  quaint  and  lovely 
design.  In  the  temples  the  car  of  the  pro- 
cessional image,  the  s[>oons  and  vessels  of 
holy  water  and  sacrifice,  are  in  themselves 
masterpieces  of  art,  but  they,  too,  are  fast 
becoming  traditions. 

The  European  collector  has  bought  up 
what  is  old,  has  robbed  India  of  its  beau- 
ties, and  has  given  nothing  but  coarse 
design  and  vulgar  workmanship  instead. 
Remember  also  that  fine  specimens  of 
English  work  never  enter  Indian  realms. 
It  is  the  commonplace  that  goes  to  India, 
and  thus  India  is  rapidly  replacing  original 
and  beautiful  art  by  the  commonest  imita- 
tion of  what  is  often  not  even  the  best  of 
English  work  or  even  always  English,  but 
what  England  has  already  copied  from 
some  other  European  nation.  The  revo- 
lution began  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  when  mechanical  ipventions 
were  introduced  into  India.  In  the  Exhi- 
bition of  1^51  the  result  of  this  was  al- 
ready apparent,  and  ground  has  been 
steadily  lost  ever  since  ;  indeed  the  wonder 
is  that  any  of  the  old  shapes  remain.    Be- 
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tween  the  years  1S55  and  1858  fresh  harm 
was  done  by  two  or  three  European  artists 
taking  out  some  bad  specimens  of  English 
work  ta  India,  which  were  promptly  copied 
by  Indian  workmen.  The  cause  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  good  silver-work  is  princi- 
pally the  fault  of  the  English  resident,  or 
perhaps,  it  were  fairer  to  say,  of  his  wife, 
who  thinks  that  while  rupees  are  plentiful, 
and  workmanship  cheap,  she  will  have 
silver  hair-brushes,  pincushions,  and  other 
toilet  utensils,  which  are  comparatively 
modern  introductions  even  into  England, 
or  rather  a  revived  fashion  introduced 
originally  into  England  from  France  by 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots ;  and  now  that  the 
duty  has  been  taken  ofiE  Indian  silver,  this 
will  be  even  a  more  common  occurrence, 
and  the  result  is  that  great  silver  mer- 
chants like  the  well-known  Framjee  Pes- 
tonjee  Bhumgara,  who  exhibit  in  England, 
and  others,  while  possessing  all  the  old 
designs,  find  it  quicker  and  more  profitable 
to  copy  English  patterns  that  emanate 
from  Thornhiirs  and  other  Bond  Street 
shops.  There  is  still  a  little  good  carving 
to  be  found  in  the  Ramnadand  Sivaganga 
districts,  and  in  Tinnevelly.  The  village 
of  Natthkottaichetty  in  Devakottai  and  a 
few  other  small  towns  near  Sivaganga  can 
still  produce  some  carvings  in  wood,  and 
old  specimens  are  to  be  found  in  the  pal- 
aces of  Sivaganga  and  Ramnad.  The 
••cars"  of  Tinnevelly  and  Madura  are 
beautifully  carved,  and  Tanjore  and  Urai- 
yur,  near  Trichinopoly,  still  carry  on  a 
fast-perishing  trade  in  carving  musical 
instruments. 

Luckily  the  brass  and  bronze  trade  is 
kept  more  alive  by  the  religious  customs 
of  the  Hindus,  who  are  not  allowed  to  use 
wooden  and  earthenware  vessels  freely, 
and  brass  and  bronze  are  to  them  as  im- 
portant as  glass  and  china  to  the  West- 
erns. Almost  all  Hindu  utensils  are  of 
brass,  copper,  or  bronze,  and  it  is  the  cus- 
tom to  present  the  female  portion  of  a 
Hindu  family  with  a  valuable  batterie  de 
cuisine  made  either  of  brass  or  copper,  and 
a  still  existing  Hindu  ceremony  is  that  of 
carrying;  the  utensils  in  a  procession  at 
the  wedding.  The  result  of  this  custom 
is  that  almost  all  the  platters,  trays,  bowls, 
nut-crackers,  and  all  brass  and  copper 
utensils  are  most  beautifully  ornamented, 
and  there  are  lovely  combinations  of 
brass  and  copper,  and  silver  and  copper. 
All  Hindu  lamps  are  made  of  brass.  The 
Hindu  women  used  to  have  lovely  brass 
caskets  covered  with  ornamentations, 
called  ckillams^  manufactured  in  Malabar, 
in  which  they  kept  their  jewels,  but  these 


are  fast  being  replaced  by  the  vulgar  En- 
glish japanned  despatch-box.  'At  Siva- 
ganga a  beautiful  but  seldom  patronized 
brass  trade  exists,  which  makes  toys  and 
most  life-like  representations  of  animals, 
lizards,  frogs,  etc. 

India,  and  especially  southern  India,  is 
BOW  going  through  an  Anglo-phase.  It 
affects  plainness  of  design  in  great  part 
because  with  less  effort  the  same  price 
can  be  obtained.  Plainness  is  all  very 
well  for  use,  but  the  -aesthetic  apd  artistic 
side  cannot  be  developed  bv  perpetually 
looking  on  plain,  uniform  things.  Plain 
paper  is  useful  to  write  upon,'but  it  is  the 
writing  on  it  that  makes  the  impression; 
and  so  it  is  that  the  /oia  (vsise  or  cup)  with 
the  parrot  on  it,  or  the  lota  with  the  hamsa 
(or  swan)  on  it,  first  attracts  the  child's  at- 
tention, then  charms  it,  and  finally  excites 
its  wish  to  imitate  it.  We  Europeans  set 
an  example  of  simplicity  of  attire,  of 
plainness  in  objects- of  use  —  glass,  crock- 
ery, plate,  etc.  —  but  we  are  the  first  ta 
patronize  art  and  to  inculcate  it  in  our 
children  and  to  beautify  our  houses.. 
Even  in  India  some  of  the  houses  are 
museums  of  lovely  things;  but  as  far  as 
finding  original  art  in  India,  there  are  only 
the  temples  left  where  we  can  redip  in  the 
beauties  of  extinct  Indian  art.  Here  each 
door  is  coated  over  with  beautifu-lly 
carved  brass,  lamps  supported  on  the 
heads  of  damsels,  and  held  up  by  the 
mouth  of  gryphons,  meet  the  eye;  brass 
images  staring  life-like  at  the  worshippers, 
holding  swinging  lamps  between  their 
well-formed  fingers,  a  thousand  beautiful 
temple  utensils  all  exquisitely  carved  tes- 
tify to  the  religious  fervor  and  the  prac- 
tised talent  of  the  worshipper.  It  is  the 
same  spirit  that  inspired  the  Christian 
painters  of  ancient  Italy,  and  as  that  fer- 
vor dies,  so  art  dies. 

While  brass  and  copper  are  more  pop- 
ular for  household  use,  copper  is  almost 
entirely  used  for  religious  purposes,  ex- 
cept where  the  worshipper  is  so  rich 
that  he  can  afford  silver  ones.  All  the 
requisites  for  Hindu  worship  {puja)j  the 
shrines  of  the  gods,  the  platter  with  its 
fioral  patterns,  the  pedestal  on  which  the 
idol  is  placed  during  the  sacred  bath,  the 
vessels  for  holy  water  —  all  these  in  a 
Hindu  temple  are  of  copper,  and  are  al- 
ways more  or  less  ornamented  ;  but  even 
here  there  is  a  new  departure,  namely,  the 
panapatras^  or  plain  platters,  apparently 
introduced  from  Poonah,  and  which  are 
made  of  Norwegian  and  other  European 
copper.  The  Hindu  never  uses  copper 
for  cooking  purposes.     In  this  he  is  un- 
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like  the  Mahommedan,  who  uses  nothiog 
else,  taking  care  to  line  the  inner  surface 
with  tin.  The  silver  used  at  worship  and 
ordinary  drinking  pots  called  chombras 
are  generally  made  of  copper  and  to  be 
most  beautifully  chiselled.  The  teapots 
of  the  Mahommedans  and  the  sacred 
waterspout  {sthdli)  of  the  Hindus  in  south- 
ern India  are  always  made  of  copper,  but 
the  English  iron  and  enamelled  kettle  is 
fast  replacing  the  former,  and  the  plain 
panapatras  the  latter.  In  olden  days  the 
Hindu  and  Islam  ladies  used  to  keep  their 
antimony  (Tamil,  mats  Hindi,  surma)  in 
small  cases  made  of  copper,  but  now  the 
plain  horn  or  tortoiseshell  box  has  ousted 
them. 

The  only  real  work  of  art  in  copper 
that  now  exists  in  India  is  the  casting  of 
Hindu  and  other  images  for  religious  pur- 
poses. These  are,  of  course,  mostly  to 
be  found  in  old  temples.  Almost  all  the 
temples  which  can  really  claim  antiquity 
have  images  made  of  copper,  which  are 
the  perfection  of  art,  and  which,  with  all 
the  assistance  of  machinery,  could  never 
be  excelled  or  even  imitated  by  Euro- 
pean cities.  Southern  India  has  been  the 
cradle  of  this  art,  and  seems  likely  soon 
to  become  its  grave,  for  barely  half-a-dozen 
artisans  still  exist  who  understand  the 
subtleties  of  the  old  craft.  Till  quite 
lately  ziy^^tx chombras  with  brass  or  silver 
ornamentations  used  to  be  manufactured 
in  Tanjore,  Arkonum,  and  are  still  draw- 
ing their  last  breath  at  Manambucbavadi 
and  Tirnpati ;  but  the  cunning  has  gone 
from  the  hand,  and  the  work  is  less  pow- 
erful than  the  ancient  one. 

The  most  lasting  monuments  of  the 
copper  art  are  the  old  grants  written  on 
copper-plate  and  coins  which  are  con- 
stantly being  discovered  and  stored  up  in 
the  Madras  Central  and  other  museums. 
The  only  nation  that  possesses  these  im- 
perishable forms  of  documents  is  India ; 
palmyra  leaf  is  supposed  to  last  five  centu- 
ries, and  likala^  a  specimen  of  this  palm, 
greatly  grown  on  the  Cevlon  coast,  can  be 
preserved  for  upwards  oi  seven  centuries  ; 
but  a  document  on  copper,  according  to 
the  immense  number  which  modern  re- 
search has  brought  to  light,  and  which 
have  been  lithographed  in  the  **  Indian 
Antiquary,"  can  last  even  for  twenty  cen- 
turies without  the  least  injury  being  made 
by  time.  The  original  Magna  Charta  is 
preserved  in  a  case  in  a  shapeless  form  like 
a  handful  of  torn  scraps  of  paper.  What 
hands  could  put  it  together,  although  it 
is  six  centuries  old?  Look  at  the  most 
insignificant  record  of  a  grant  of  rice  to 


some  poor  Brahmin  in  any  temple  during 
the  days  of  the  Chola  or  Chalukya,  ten  or 
fifteen  centuries  ago ;  each  letter,*  each 
stroke  or  dot,  stands  out  in  clear,  distinct 
form,  as  legible  as  it  was  years  ago  when 
its  wording  meant  so  much  to  the  poor 
recipient.  But  want  of  art-energy  is  allow- 
ing this  to  die.  Ready  as  the  Indian  na- 
tion is  to  present  addresses  of  welcome  to 
rajahs  and  to  English  officials  of  position, 
they  never  take  the  trouble  to  engrave 
lasting  ones  on  copper.  Iron  work,  too, 
runs  the  same  chance  of  being  extin- 
guished. India  was  the  first  country  which 
turned  this  metal  into  weapons.  Persia 
borrowed  the  art  from  India.  The  Rig- 
veda,  which  is  the  oldest  record  in  the 
world,  gives  evidence  of  this ;  so  also  do 
the  Astras  and  Sastras  of  the  Dhanur- 
neda,  and  during  the  early  part  of  the 
Christian  era  the  Indian  blade  was  the 
most  used  throughout  the  Eastern  and 
the  Western  world.  This  art  reached  its 
greatest  perfection  in  northern  India,  the 
Punjaub,  Nepal,  Rajputana,  Gujarat^  and 
other  provinces,  where  they  still  make 
beautiful  arms  ;  also  in  Hyderabad,  where 
English  art  has  not  penetrated  so  deeply. 
In  the  south  this  art  used  also  to  exist  in 
Konasamuchan,  on  the  banks  of  the  Goda- 
vari,  in  Tumkur,  near  Mysore;  Malabar, 
Coorg,  Sivaganga,  Tanjore,  and  Viziana- 
gram.  Some  of  the  spear-heads  and  dif- 
ferent arms  of  these  countries  are  richly 
ornamented  with  gold  or  inlaid  with  dif- 
ferent metals.  Many  of  these  are  to  be 
seen  in  museums.  The  palace  of  Sivaji 
in  Tanjore  contains  the  finest  collection  of 
the  arms  of  southern  India.  This  art  has 
now  entirely  died  away,  and  there  can  be 
no  revival  of  this  as,  of  course,  modern 
sense  dictates  the  necessity  of  lightness 
and  simplicity  in  weapons  of  all  kinds. 
There  is  now  the  Sheffield  of  India,  the 
Dindigal  and  Maya  varan  manufacturers, 
who  manufacture  plain,  inartistic  firearms. 
The  Indian  Arms  Act  has  completed  the 
destruction  of  the  old,  artistic  ones,  most 
of  which  have  been  destroyed  or  thrown 
away. 

The  most  beautiful  art  in  India  is  that 
of  damascening  arms  with  gold,  in  fact, 
encrusting  one  metal  on  another.  It  is 
done  by  cutting  out  patterns  of  flowers,  or 
fruit,  or  other  design  in  the  metal  itself, 
of  which  the  object  is  made,  and  then  lay- 
ing on  it  a  thin  wire  of  gold  or  silver, 
which  is  hammered  in  thoroughly  till  it  is 
incorporated  with  the  wood  or  metal  which 
requires  ornamentation.  The  Mahomme- 
dans excelled  the  Hindus  in  this  art  espe- 
cially expending  all  their  talent  on  their 
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lovely  Nupha  stands,  which  delight  the 
eyes  of  the  connoisseur.  Beautiful  speci- 
mens of  this  art  are  to  be  found  in  Trichi- 
nopoly  and  Walajah.  This  Mussulman 
work  is  called  in  southern  India  bidri- 
work,  from  the  town  of  Bidar,  where  it 
originated ;  but  all  the  old  patterns  have 
perished,  the  firmness  and  boldness  of  the 
workmanship  have  Hed,  and  ignoble  imita- 
tions reign  in  their  stead  ;  the  locks  even 
that  are  made  in  India,  and  that  used  to 
be  so  beautiful,  are  now  exact  imitations 
of  Chubb's  —  useful  and  strong,  but  thor- 
oughly inartistic. 

The  beautiful  jewellery  and  gold  and 
silver  work  of  India  are  also  fast  dying  out. 
The  old  Vedas  gives  names  of  plate  and 
jewels  which  do  not  even  exist,  showing  to 
what  perfection  the  art  had  attained  in 
those  days.     It  is  part  of  the  religious  and 
domestic  custom  of  India  to  devote  a  por- 
tion of  the  earnings  of  the  family  to  the 
purchase  of  gold  and  silver  or  jewels.    A 
rich  Brahmin  prides  himself  on  possessing 
as  an  heirloom  or  purchasing  a  silver  salver 
on  which  to  place  his  god,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  bath  ceremony ;  a  silver  case 
in  which  to  keep  the  idol,  gold  flowers  to 
place  on  the  idoKs  head,  or  on  the  head 
of  the  great-grandfather  at  the  birth  of  his 
first  great-grandchild ;  a  gold  or  silver  bell, 
and  other  festive  or  sacred  ornaments  ac- 
cording to  his  means.     Indian  ornaments 
and  jewels  have  always  constituted  the 
principal  part  of  an  Indian  lady^s  toilet; 
it  is  still  the  case,  but  the  cunning  has  fled 
from  the  workman's  hands ;  the  jewels  are 
dull  and  coarse  and  heavy,  a  tinselly  imi- 
tation of  English  jewellery ;  the  beautiful 
tree,  lotus,  or  tank  pattern  of  the  old  Hindu 
is  replaced  by  the  hybrid  English  swan*s 
work.     The  swan's  pattern  owes  its  birth 
to  the  brain  of  a  modern  Trichinopoly 
artisan.    Everywhere  are  to  be  seen  Eu- 
ropean jewels  with  Hindu  mythological 
figures  and  diagrams,  and   Hindu  jewels 
with    European    setting.     The    English 
blame  the  Hindus  for  turning  their  money 
into  jewels,  while  they  are  doing  the  same 
thing.     English  jewellers  at  Madras  fash- 
ion the  tiny  golcl  elephant,  and  hook-and- 
eye  armlet,  etc.,  which   used  to  be  the 
exclusive  speciality  of  the  Hindu  jeweller. 
Indian  women,  too,  are  rapidly  adopting 
English  taste,  and  thus  giving  the  last  little 
knock  to  the  nail  that  crucifies  art  forever. 
Here  and  there  a  sowkar  {IndSzn  banker) 
will  produce  some  beautiful  jewels  hun- 
dreds of  years  old,  a  ruby  necklace,  or 
lovely  gold  pattern  fine  as  lace,  but,  as  a 
rule,  he  keeps  these  hoarded  up  as  house- 
hold gods  or  for  his  descendants.   The  mat 


industry  is  another  art  which  still  flour- 
ishes in    the    midst   of  all    difficulties. 
Nothing  gives  greater  scope  to  the  har- 
monious intermingling  of   Hindu  colors 
and  Indian  design.    A  plain  description 
of  mat  but  still  of  great  beauty  exists  at 
Pattanadai  in  the  Tinnevelly  district:  the 
surface  of  it  is  softer  than  silk ;  it  can  be 
folded  like  cloth  and  carried  in  a  man's 
hand,  or  be  rolled  up  together ;  it  forms  a 
stick.    The  warp  of  this  mat  is  reed,  and 
the  woof  cotton  or  silk  thread.    The  reed 
has  to  be  torn  into  very  delicate  threads 
before  it  can  be  used,  and  the  mat-weaver 
to  do  it  well  must  sit  out  in  the  rain  in 
winter  time  in  order  to  use  the  reeds  while 
they  are  damp.    A  .great  quantity  of  the 
reed  is  wasted  in  separating  it  into  fine 
threads,  and  if  the  mat  is  costly  it  still 
brings  very  little  profit  to  the  maker.   Say 
that  the  mat  costs  seventy  rupees,  the 
reeds  alone  have  cost  twenty-five,  without 
silk  or  cotton,  or  color,  or  workmanship. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  brought  away  with 
him  one  of  the  best  mats  that  have  ever 
been  made.     It  is  a  pattamadai  mat,  and 
valued  at  two  hundred  rupees  (about  15/.), 
but  this  art,  too,  is  collapsing  for  want  of 
encouragement. 

The  potteries  of  India  were  formerly 
superior  to  those  of  the  whole  world  and 
were  introduced  into  Persia  from  India, 
and  to  the  European  world  by  the  Sara- 
cens. In  the  old  Sanskrit  literature  jars 
and  pots  of  all  descriptions  are  mentioned. 
In  the  *' Rhaguvamsa,"  Aja  having  given 
away  all  his  worldly  goods  in  sacrifice  to 
the  gods,  welcomes  his  Brahmin  guest 
Kantsa  with  a  mud  vessel  in  his  hands.  In 
the  **  Raroayana  Mahabaraha  "  and  other 
Indian  works  there  are  several  instances 
of  the  ancient  Hindus  having  used  these 
mud  vessels,  and  their  hygienic  merit  was 
supposed  to  be  so  great  that  they  were 
called  svaruaputsay  or  golden  vessels.  Of- 
course  in  these  days  all  the  poor  people 
use  mud  or  rather' earthen  vessels.  The 
Dravidian  high-caste  Hindus  used  mud 
vessels  even  for  cooking  purposes  (a  sys- 
tem still  continued  in  France,  where  the 
secret  of  a  good potage'x^ its  being  cooked 
in  a  terrine),  but  now  the  high-caste  In- 
dians use  copper  and  brass,  which  are 
much  less  healthy.  A  south  Indian  lady 
thinks  it  beneath  her  dignity  to  have 
earthen  vessels  in  her  kitchen ;  she  only 
keeps  a  few  earthenware  jars  in  her  store- 
room in  which  to  preserve  dried  provi- 
sions, and  even  these  must  be  renewed 
once  a  year.  European  shapes  are  fast 
invading  Indian  households.  The  village 
of  Kalgiri  in  the  north  Arcot  district  wns 
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once  famous  for  its  pottery  called  the 
Vellore  pottery ;  now  that,  too,  has  adopted 
EDglish  shapes  and  fashions,  as  the  chil- 
dren of  native  ayahs,  who  wear  English 
costume  and  look  uncomfortable  and  un- 
natural. 

Pith-work  used  to  be  one  of  the  arts  of 
India ;  fans  used  to  be  made  from  **  paddy  " 
corns,  necklaces  made  out  of  cocoanut  for 
children  during  the  /ci^/r  festivities,  strings 
of  attar-scented  beads  (practically  the  same 
shape  as  Roman  Catholic  chaplets  minus 
the  cross),  varieties  of  taus.  Pith-parrots 
used  to  be  favorite  souvenirs  of  Tanjore, 
but  now  the  striving  after  English  fashion 
is  destroying  all  these,  and  art  in  India 
lies  a  crumbled  heap  of  forgotten  and 
neglected  beauties.  There  is  an  Indian 
proverb  which  says:  **That  side  of  the 
river  is  to  this  side  green."  The  unat- 
tainable, that  which  we  see  and  cannot 
understand,  is  ever  the  best;  whilst  we 

frasp  the  shadow  we  lose  the  substance. 
England  prides  herself  on  being  an  artistic 
country,  on  having  a  government  that  en- 
courages and  fosters  art,  that  spends  even 
a  large  amount  of  money  in  buying  pic- 
tures for  galleries  and  curiosities  for  mu- 
seums, in  encouraging  art  schools;  and 
yet  she  is  allowing  the  very  nursery-garden 
of  art  to  die  for  want  01  cultivation  and 
watering  from  the  mother  country.  India 
would  respond  sooner  than  any  country  to 
an  appeal  for  the  revival  of  ancient  art. 
And  how  far  better  it  would  be  if  instead 
of  discussing  the  impossible  possibilities 
of  a  local  parliament  or  of  sending  native 
representatives  to  England  they  would 
turn  the  capabilities  of,  and  the  education 
they  are  bestowing  on,  the  native  of  India, 
and  which  he  has  so  little  opportunity  of 
applying,  to  some  great  account  by  direct- 
ing the  course  of  his  energies  and  his 
imagination  towards  the  internal  improve- 
ment of  industry  and  art,  which  is  prac- 
tically the  highroad  to  improvement  in 
trade  and  the  enriching  of  the  country! 
What  a  solving  this  would  be  of  that  ever- 
recurring,  government- wearying,  heart- 
rending problem  of  the  Eurasians ;  what 
an  opening  for  young  English  lovers  of 
art,  what  a  field  for  scientific  and  artistic 
exploration  and  employment!  Certainly 
Indian  exhibitions  have  been  held  in  En- 
gland with  great  success  ;  but  the  presence 
there  of  things  which  were  merely  imita- 
tions of  modern  English  work  proves  that 
the  object  of  these  exhibitions  is  merely 
to  encourage  Indian  handiwork  and  not 
Indian  art. 

There  are,  jt  is  to  be  believed,  many 
scientific   and    artistic    men   who  would 
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gladly  form  a  society  for  inquiring  into 
Indian  art ;  even  an  expedition  of  inquiry 
would   not  be  too  costly  for  England  to 
contemplate.     It  would  be  impossible  to 
revive  art  in  India  without  this  inquiry- 
India  is  so  large  that  the  different  indus- 
tries are   terribly  scattered,  and  even  in 
some  cases  lost  to  view ;  the  haunts  of 
the  finest  arts  in  India  are  tiny  villages, 
whose  names  are  hardly  to  be  found  in 
maps  ;  all  these  would  have  to  be  ferreted 
out  and  visited ;  a  herding  together  of  art- 
centres  would  be  necessary,  an  assembling 
of  respective  representatives,  overseers, 
and  managers  would  have  to  be  found, 
industrial  schools  of  art   and    museums 
established    with    educated,    responsible 
heads ;  local  exhibitions  should  take  place 
which  again  would  forward  the  prinuurs 
of  their  produce  to    larger    exhibitions, 
finally  to   end    in  gigantic  and  glorious 
yearly  exhibitions  of  purely  Indian  work  ; 
this  would  not  be  a  task  unworthy  of  En- 
gland or  of  the  art  of  which  she  assumes 
the  patronage.    There  is  no  doubt  that 
many  native  princes  and  gentlemen  would 
come  forward   with   their  aid   and   their 
money  to  revive  industry.     In  southern 
India  there  is  the  maharajah  of  Mysore 
who  is  ever  ready  to  encourage  artistic 
taste  in  India,  to  inculcate  artistic  ideas 
into  the  people,  and  whose  own  artistic 
education  and  high  order  of  intellect  make 
him  as  fit  to  be  the  patron  of  art  as  any 
Englishman,  and  doubtless  there  are  man^ 
others   who  would   help  to  reopen,  as  it 
were,  the  graves  of  dead  art  and  to  bring 
it  to  life  again  with  the  aid  of  the  tradi* 
tions  they  possess.    What  a  friendly  spirit 
would  be  aroused  by  this  union  of  work  ; 
what  a  revival  of  energy  and  hard  work 
and  interest !     May  Indian  art  live  a  little 
longer,  till  the  mother-country  at  last  lends 
an  attentive  ear  to  its  cries  for  help,  and 
sends  out  some  great  physician  who  can 
fan  the  dying  sparks  of  life  into  a  living 
fiame,  a  blazing  beacon  telling  nations  ol 
what  India  can  do  and  of  what  England 
has  done  for  India. 

Georgiana  Kingscote. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
NONCONFORMISTS  AND  UNIONISM. 

BY  THE  REV.  NEWMAN  HALL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fortnighily  Review. 

Sir.  —  In  connection  with  the  recent 
correspondence  in  the  Times  respecting 
**The   Nonconformist   Conscience,"  you 
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have  asked  roe  to  state  briefly  my  reasons 
for  being  a  Unionist. 

I  have  been  a  Nonconformist  from  my 
youth.  I  have  also  been  a  Liberal ;  but 
ecclesiastical  views  are  not  necessarily 
linked  with  political.  My  father  was  a 
Congregational  deacon,  while  an  old-fash- 
ioned Tory  and  proprietor  of  a  country 
Conservative  journal.  Preference  for 
Puritan  worship  ought  to  be  consistent 
with  freedom  in  political  opinion.  Everv 
Christian  church  should  be  open  to  all 
parties  of  politicians,  and  a  Gospel  pulpit 
should  never  become  a  political  platform. 
The  Dissenting  conscience  should  not  be 
distinguished  from  the  Christian  con- 
science of  every  church  alike. 

I  admit  that  in  not  approving  a  Home- 
Rule  measure,  the  provisions  of  which 
have  not  yet  been  published,  I  am  in  a 
small  minority  of  Nonconformists.  But  I 
am  accustomed  to  minorities  which  have 
eventually  become  majorities.  It  was  so 
nearly  fifty  years  ago,  when  I  refused  to 
be  alarmed  at  *'  Papal  Aggression,'*  and 
both  on  the  platform  and  in  the  press 
pleaded  against  intolerance,  when  almost 
the  whole  of  the  Nonconformists  urged 
the  passing  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Hill,  a  measure  which  was  soon  repealed 
by  large  majorities  of  both  Houses.  Non- 
conformists have  as  a  bodv  come  round  to 
the  minority  whom  they  had  condemned 
as  abettors  of  Popery,  when  they  were 
only  advocating  the  equal  religious  liberty 
so  dear  to  Dissenters.  I  had  a  similar 
experience  with  regard  to  the  Education 
question. 

When  the  American  War  broke  out,  the 
majority  of  Nonconformists,  with  the  Lib- 
eral party  led  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  withheld 
sympathy  from  the  North.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  be  one  of  the  few  who,  from 
the  first,  raised  their  voices  for  the  North, 
but  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  a  hearing  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Congregational  Union. 
The  majority  have  come  over  to  those  who 
were  then  dissentients.  So  with  the  Egyp- 
tian and  Soudan  wars.  Supporter  as  I 
was  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  ministry,  I  took 
an  active  part  in  public  meetings,  as  well 
as  by  private  remonstrance,  to  prevent  an 
invasion  which  was  both  unnecessary  and 
unjust,  and  I  was  reproved  at  the  Congre- 
gational Union  for  ''speaking  to  the  roan 
at  the  wheel."  I  feel  confident  that  now, 
as  then,  the  views  of  the  present  minority 
will  become  those  of  the  whole  body  of 
Nonconformists. 

I  was  present  at  the  grand  reception 
given  to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  Guildhall, 
when  he  announced,  amid  a  storm  of  en- 
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thusiastic  applause,  that  "  the  resources 
of  civilization  were  not  exhausted,''  and 
that  Mr.  Parnell  had  that  day  been  com- 
mitted to  prison.  With  hundreds  of  others 
he  was  confined,  without  trial,  on  suspicion 
of  conspiracy  against  the  government  and 
encouragement  of  acts  of  violence.  The 
whole  of  the  Liberal  party  were  then 
united  in  opposition  to  Home  Rule. 

After  a  few  months'  silence,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone astonished  most  of  his  colleagues  by 
reversing  his  former  policy,  allying  him- 
self with  the  Irish  party,  and  bringing  for- 
ward a  Home-Rule  measure.  I  had  a 
strong  bias  to  induce  agreement.  In  some 
humble  degree  I  had  long  enjoyed  Mr. 
Gladstone's  friendship.  The  better  I 
knew  him  the  more  I  honored  him.  I  felt 
and  still  feel  that,  however  opinions  may 
differ  as  to  his  judgment  of  methods,  he  is 
absolutely  sincere  in  his  desire  to  do  jus- 
tice to  Ireland,  and  so  to  promote  the 
security  of  the  empire.  If  ambitious  of 
power,  his  is  the  noble  ambition  of  thereby 
accomplishing  such  desires. 

I  therefore  was  strongly  influenced  in 
favor  of  his  scheme.  I  was  in  the  East 
at  the  time,  but  read  everything  I  could 
which  he  and  his  friends  adduced.  It 
was  then,  and  still  is,  a  grief  that  I  re- 
mained unconvinced ;  and  for  these  rea- 
sons :  — 

I  could  not  reconcile  the  demands  of 
the  Irish  Home  Rulers,  which  pointed 
towards  a  separate  nationality,  with  Mr. 
Gladstone's  pledge  to  preserve  the  su- 
premacy of  Parliament  and  the  unity  oi  the 
empire. 

I  could  not  regard  Home  Rule  as  the 
demand  of  United  Ireland  when  one-third 
of  the  population  with  more  than  one-half 
of  the  industry,  wealth,  and  intelligence, 
were  strongly  opposed  to  it ;  and  when 
very  many  of  those  who  favored  it  did  so 
ignorantly,  under  the  influence  of  the 
priests  or  party  leaders,  and  under  coer- 
cion of  the  League. 

I  was  not  satisfied  that  this  large  minor- 
ity would  be  adequately  protected  in  their 
persons,  property,  and  religion,  by  a  Dub- 
lin government  in  which  the  promoters 
of  the  Land  League  would  occupy  chief 
positions,  and  command  an  overwhelming 
majority. 

As  a  Liberal  I  had  always  been  an  advo- 
cate of  liberty,  and  therefore  I  was  com- 
pelled to  denounce  the  coercive  tyranny 
of  a  secret  conclave  which  punished  with 
social  excommunication,  confiscation,  per- 
sonal injury,  and  often  with  death,  those 
whose  only  crime  was  the  fulfilment  of 
their   obligations,  and   the    exercise    of 
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those  rights  which  the  law  was  bound  to 
protect. 

I  was  astonished  that  an  alliance  should 
be  formed  with  one  who  had  been  a  chief 
leader  of  a  movement  identified  with 
crime ;  and  felt  sure  that  the  names  of 
men  whose  characters  were  so  diamet- 
rically opposed  as  Gladstone  and  Parnell 
could  not  long  be  associated. 

I  did  not  wait  to  learn  what  course 
would  be  taken  by  others  ;  but  I  was  cer* 
tainly  confirmed  in  my  opinion  when  I 
founa  that  such  sound  Liberals  as  John 
Bright,  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Lord  Hart- 
ington,  Sir  Henry  James,  Mr.  Goschen, 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  others  who  had 
been  colleagues  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  re- 
mained firm  in  their  leader's  former  views, 
and  refused  to  follow  him  in  his  secession 
to  the  Home  Rule  camp. 

I  long  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Mr. 
Bright,  reverenced  his  character,  and  gen- 
erally shared  his  opinions.  I  can  never 
forget  my  last  interview  with  him.  We 
were  alone  for  an  hour,  returning  from 
Windsor,  on  May  18,  1887.  With  deep 
emotion  he  spoke  about  Home  Rule.  He 
gave  emphatic  expression  to  his  view  of 
Mr.  ParnelPs  character,  of  the  untrust- 
worthiness  of  any  declarations  he  might 
make,  of  his  persistent  object  being  to 
secure  the  absolute  severance  of  Ireland 
from  England,  and  of  the  peril  of  his  ob- 
taining power  to  carry  out  his  plans.  He 
said  it  was  insanity  to  give  Ireland  liberty 
to  dispose  of  herself  as  a  separate  nation, 
as  she  might  join  the  United  States  or 
France,  and  in  case  of  war  become  dan- 
gerous by  proximity.  It  was  absurd  to 
say  Home  Rule  was  demanded  by  all  Ire- 
land when  one-third  of  the  people,  and 
these  the  most  industrious  and  intelligent, 
protested  against  it ;  that  Ulster  would 
never  submit  to  a  Dublin  Parliament ;  civil 
war  would  result,  and  English  troops  be 
sent  to  slay  Protestants  and  loyalists.  He 
spoke  with  great  feeling  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  with  evident  grief  at  the  separation 
from  his  former  colleagues,  and  at  the 
division  of  the  Liberal  party.  He  said 
that  the  alliance  with  Mr.  Parnell  was  fatal 
to  the  settlement  of  the  Irish  difficulty. 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  hampered  by  it,  for  he 
must  either  submit  to  Parneirs  terms  or 
lose  the  Irish  vote.  As  long  as  that  alli- 
ance lasted  he  could  not  secure  the  En- 
glish vote  and  carry  Home  Rule.  He 
himself  had  pleaded  the  cause  of  Ireland 
long  before  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  it  was  his 
knowledge  of  Ireland's  wrongs  and  needs, 
and  of  the  character  and  designs  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Irish  party,  that  convinced 


him  that  the  Home  Rule  they  sought 
would  aggravate  the  disease  rather  than 
prove  a  remedy. 

Mr.  Bright's  whole  career  has  been  one 
of  brave,  disinterested  advocacy  of  free- 
dom, justice,  and  peace.  Most  of  his 
opinions  have  been  verified  by  facts,  and 
his  struggles  crowned  with  success.  It  is 
not  likely  that  this, tribune  of  the  people 
was  seriously  mistaken  in  his  final  pro- 
tests. I  have  heard  him  thrill  the  House 
of  Commons  with  his  denunciation  of  Ire- 
land's wrongs.  He  opposed  the  present 
proposal  for  Home  Rule  only  because  con- 
vinced that  it  would  be  ruinous  to  Ire- 
land as  well  as  disastrous  to  the  empire. 
Among  Nonconformist  Unionists,  John 
Bright's  name  occupies  a  foremost  place. 

I  was  in  court  when  Mr.  Parnell  delib- 
erately declared  on  oath  that  he  had  said 
in  the  House  of  Commons  what  he  knew 
to  be  false  in  order  to  mislead  the  House. 
It  was  surprising  that,  after  this,  any  mem- 
ber of  that  House  treated  him  with  con- 
fidence. After  a  careful  investigation  of 
the  facts,  the  judges  in  their  report  de- 
clared that  he  and  his  associates  had  been 
morally  guilty  of  the  ofiFences  committed 
in  connection  with  the  boycotting  which 
they  bad  encouraged,  knowing  it  would 
result  in  intimidation,  spoliation,  and  mur- 
der. Possessing  this  knowledge,  subse- 
quent disclosures  of  personal  character 
caused  me  no  surprise,  and  had  no  effect 
in  altering  my  opinion.  I  was  never  a 
Home  Ruler;  but  these  facts  strength- 
ened my  conviction  of  the  folly  and  peril 
of  entrusting  the  welfare  of  Ireland  to 
such  men. 

These,  more  or  less,  are  the  opinions 
of  many  Nonconformists.  Amongst  their 
clergy  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  Spurgeon, 
Dr.  Allon,  Dr.  Dale,  £•  White,  Dr.  Eraser, 
and  the  venerable  and  learned  Wesleyan^ 
William  Arthur,  whose  thoughtful  words 
in  the  Times  deserve  the  study  of  every 
Nonconformist.  A  still  larger  proportion 
of  the  Nonconformist  iaity  are,  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  Unionists.  At  the  same 
time,  I  honor  those  who,  while  of  contrary 
judgment*  are  animated  by  a  sincere  de- 
sire for  truth,  righteousness,  and  the  pub- 
lic weal.  It  is  odious  to  impugn  motives 
because  of  difference  of  judgment.  The 
two  sections  of  Nonconformists  differ 
only  as  to  the  methods  of  attaining  the 
same  end. 

It  is  to  the  honor  of  the  whole  Noncon- 
formist body  that,  without  waiting  for 
others  to  speak,  and  without  regard  to  the 
interests  of  party,  they  have  protested 
against  any  countenance  being  given  to 
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immorality.  Proved  violation  of  the  moral 
law  has  been  pronounced  by  them  to  dis- 
qualify for  political  trust.  The  moral  law 
is  at  the  basis  of  government,  the  func- 
tion of  which  is  to  protect  all  alike  in 
their  property,  reputation,  personal  secur- 
ity, and  the  sanctity  of  home.  Those  who 
notoriously  disregard  these  obligations  are 
obviously  unfit  to  make  and  execute  laws 
for  upholding  them.  Morality  is  therefore 
an  essentTal  qualification.  All  parties 
should  be  in  accord  here.  Better  to  send 
to  Parliament  an  honest  and  virtuous  rep- 
resentative, who  is  totally  opposed  in 
politics,  than  another  who  professes  the 
same  party  creed  but  violates  fundamental 
principles  of  morality.  They  who  under- 
mine the  foundation  should  never  be 
trusted  to  erect  the  superstructure.  Surely 
the  nation  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
Unionists  for  having  preserved  Ireland 
from  a  Home  Rule  which,  if  carried  two 
years  ago,  would  have  made  Parnell  and 
his  co-conspirators  the  practical  rulers  of 
Ireland. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  majority  both  of 
Unionists  and  Home  Rulers,  united  as 
they  are  in  upholding  the  moral  law,  will 
henceforth  refuse  alliance  with  any  who 
(whatever  their  political  influence)  sanc- 
tion, or  excuse,  or  refrain  from  condemn- 
ing every  violation  of  it ;  and  that,  wearied 
with  mere  party  squabbles,  they  may 
unite  in  one  great  national  confederation 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  whole  na- 
tion. 

As  regards  Ireland  let  us  hope  that,  in- 
stead of  further  controversy  respecting  a 
theory  which  is  undefined,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Liberals  and  Conservatives  may 
unite  in  effecting  a  settlement  which, 
while  securing  the  supremacy  of  Parlia- 
ment and  imperial  unity,  will  grant  such 
administration  of  local  affairs  as  may  be 
shared  alike  by  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales;  together  with  the  removal  of  all 
real  grievances,  the  protection  of  all  citi- 
zens in  their  civil  and  religious  rights,  and 
the  promotion  of  whatever  may  secure  the 
peace,  contentment,  and  prosperity  of  the 
nation,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  need  of, 
no  desire  for,  any  other  Home  Rule.  Let 
us  all,  casting  off  the  tyrannies  of  party, 
party  names,  and  party  leaders,  unite  in 
efforts  as  well  as  prayers  "  that  all  things 
may  be  so  ordered  and  settled  upon  the 
best  and  surest  foundations,  that  peace 
and  happiness,  truth  and  justice,  religion 
and  piety,  may  be  established  among  us 
for  all  generations." 

Yours  faithfully, 
Newman  Hall. 


-  From  Macmillaii's  Magazine. 
MY  WITCHES*   CALDRON. 

It  happily  does  not  always  follow  that 
one  cares  for  an  author  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  sale  of  his  books,  or  even  to  the 
degree  of  their  merit ;  otherwise  some  of 
us  might  be  overpowered  by  friends,  and 
others  remain  solitary  all  our  lives  long. 
It  also  does  not  always  follow  that  people 
who  write  books  are  those  who  see  most 
of  one  another.  On  the  contrary,  authors 
as  a  rule,  I  think,  prefer  playmates  of  other 
professions  than  their  own,  and  don't  keep 
together  in  the  same  way  that  soldiers  do, 
for  instance,  or  dandies,  or  lawyers,  or 
members  of  Parliament,  though  perhaps 
this  last  illustration  is  scarcely  a  happy 
one  in  this  particular  year  of  grace.  Law- 
yers, politicians,  soldiers,  and  even  doc- 
tors, do  a  great  deal  of  their  work  together 
in  one  another's  company ;  but  the  hours 
don't  suit  for  literary  people,  and  one 
rarely  hears  of  five  or  six  authors  sitting 
down  in  a  row  to  write  books.  They  are 
generally  shut  up  apart  in  different  studies, 
with  strict  orders  given  that  nobody  is  to 
be  shown  in. 

This  was  my  father's  rule,  only  it  was 
constantly  broxen ;  and  many  people  used 
to  pass  in  and  out  during  his  working- 
times,  and  of  course  one  way  and  another 
we  saw  a  great  many  people  of  different 
sorts  coming  to  consult  him  or  to  make 
suggestions;  some  came  to  call,  others 
brought  little  poems  and  articles  for  the 
ComhilL 

As  I  write  on  it  seems  to  me  that  my 
memory  is  a  sort  of  witches'  caldron, 
from  which  rise  one  by  one  these  figures 
of  the  past,  and  they  go  by  in  turn  and 
vanish  one  by  one  into  the  mist,  —  some 
are  kings  and  queens  in  their  own  right, 
some  are  friends,  some  are  dependents. 
From  my  caldron  rise  many  figures 
crowned  and  uncrowned,  whom  I  have 
looked  upon  perhaps  once,  and  then  real- 
ized in  after  life  from  a  different  point  of 
view.  As  they  pass  they  each  sign  to  me 
in  turn,  and  now  perhaps  looking  back  one 
can  tell  their  worth  better  than  at  the  time ; 
one  knows  which  were  the  true  compan- 
ions, which  were  the  teachers  and  spiritual 
pastors,  which  were  but  shadows,  after  all. 
The  most  splendid  person  I  ever  remem- 
ber seeing  had  a  little  pencil  sketch  in  his 
hand,  which  he  left  behind  him  upon  the 
table.  It  was  a  very  feeble  sketch  ;  it 
seemed  scarcely  possible  to  admiring  little 
girls  that  so  grand  a  being  should  not  be  a 
bolder  draughtsman.  He  appeared  to  us 
one  Sunday  morning  in  the  sunshine. 
When  I  came  hurrying  down  to  breakfast 
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I  found  him  sitting  beside  my  father  at 
the  table  with  an  untasted  cup  of  tea  before 
him;  he  seemed  to  fill  the  bow-window 
with  radiance  as  if  he  were  Apollo;  he 
leant  against  his  chair  with  one  elbow 
resting  on  its  back,  with  shining  studs  and 
curls  and  boots.  We  could  see  his  horse 
looking  in  at  us  over  the  blind.  It  was 
indeed  a  sight  for  little  girls  to  remember 
all  their  lives.  I  think  my  father  had  a 
certain  weakness  for  dandies,  those 
knights  of  the  broadcloth  and  shining 
fronts.  Magnificent  apparitions  used  to 
dawn  upon  us  in  the  hall  sometimes,  glo- 
rious  beings  on  their  way  to  the  study,  but 
this  one  outshone  them  all.  I  came  upon 
a  description  in  Lord  Lamington*s  book 
of  dandies  the  other  day,  which  once 
more  evoked  the  shining  memory.  Our 
visitor  was  Count  D'Orsay,  of  whom  Lord 
Lamington  says :  — 

When  he  appeared  in  the  perfection  of 
dress  (for  the  tailor's  art  had  not  died  out 
with  George  IV.),  with  that  expression  of  self- 
confidence  and  complacency  which  the  sense 
of  superiority  gives,  he  was  the  observed  of 
all  I  In  those  days  men  took  great  pains 
with  themselves,  they  did  not  slouch  and 
moon  thro*  life.  ...  I  have  frequently  rid- 
den down  to  Richmond  with  Count  D'Orsay; 
a  striking  figure  he  was ;  his  blue  coat,  thrown 
well  back  to  show  the  wide  expanse  of  snowy 
shirt-front,  his  buff  waistcoat,  his  light  leath- 
ers and  polished  boots,  his  well-curled  whis- 
kers and  handsome  countenance ;  a  wide- 
brimmed  glossy  hat,  and  spotless  white 
gloves. 

The  end  of  the  paragraph  reads  like  the 
tale  of  some  prince  enchanted  by  cruel 
genii :  — 

During  the  later  years  of  his  residence  at 
Gore  House,  Count  D*Orsay  could  only  leave 
it  from  midnight  on  Saturday  until  the  same 
hour  on  Sunday ;  at  all  other  hours  his  cred- 
itors were  on  the  watch  to  seize  him.  On 
Saturday  after  twelve  he  was  to  be  seen  at 
Crockford's,  always  gay  and  smiling  as  if  he 
had  no  anxiety  or  fears.  During  the  week- 
day I  sometimes  passed  the  afternoon  with 
him  in  Gore  House  Gardens,  and  never  on 
any  one  occasion  did  he  allude  to  his  misfor- 
tunes. This  reserve  I  call  true  courage,  and 
the  Count  possessed  it  in  the  highest  degree. 

Mr.  Richard  Doyle,  who  understood  the 
habits  and  ways  of  fairies  and  of  human 
beings,  too,  used  to  tell  us  a  little  story  of 
a  well-known  literary  man  who  was  so  car- 
ried away  by  the  presence  of  the  brilliant 
D^Orsay  at  some  city  banquet,  that  in  his 
enthusiasm  he  was  heard  to  call  aloud, 
above  the  din  of  voices  in  a  sort  of  burst 
of  enthusiasm  :   *^  Waiter  I  bring  melted 


butter  for  the  flounder  of  the  counu" 
The  count  must  have  been  well  used  to 
melted  butter  as  he  proceeded  on  his  tri- 
umphant road,  nor  did  his  genius  fail  him 
to  the  last.  I  have  read  somewhere  a  cu- 
rious description  of  the  romantic  sarcoph- 
agus he  finally  devised  for  himself  in  a 
sort  of  temple,  a  flight  of  marble  steps 
leading  to  a  marble  shrine  where  he  was 
duly  laid  when  he  died,  not  long  after  hrs 
return  to  his  own  country  and  to  the  land 
of  his  fathers.  He  is  of  that  race  of  men 
who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
magnificent  performers  of  life*s  common- 
places, representative  heroes  and  leaders 
of  the  scene.  Byron  of  course  belonged 
to  the  brilliant  company,  and  greatly  ad- 
mired Count  D'Orsay.  There  is  a  certain 
absence  of  the  florid,  a  frozen  coldness 
in  the  fashion  of  to-day  which  strikes  those 
who  remember  the  more  flamboyant  gen- 
eration. 

I  remember  a  visit  from  another  hero 
of  those  times.  We  were  walking  across 
Kensington  Square  early  one  morning 
with  my  father,  when  we  heard  some  one 
hurrying  after  us  and  calling  him  by  his 
name.  This  was  also  one  of  Byron's 
friends.  A  bright-eyed,  active  old  man, 
with  long,  wavy  white  hair  and  a  pictur- 
esque cloak  flung  over  one  shoulder.  I 
can  see  him  still,  as  he  crossed  the  corner 
of  the  square  and  followed  us  with  a 
light,  rapid  step.  My  father,  stopping 
short,  turned  back  to  meet  him,  greeting 
him  kindly  and  bringing  him  home  with  us 
to  the  old  brown  house  at  the  corner  where 
we  were  then  living.  There  was  a  sort  of 
eagerness  and  vividness  of  manner  about 
the  stranger  which  was  very  impressive. 
You  could  not  help  watching  him  and  his 
cloak,  which  kept  slipping  from  its  place, 
and  which  he  caught  at  again  and  again. 
We  wondered  at  his  romantic,  foreign 
looks,  and  his  gaiety  and  bright,  eager 
way.  Afterwards  we  were  told  that  this 
was  Leigh  Hunt.  We  knew  his  name  very 
well,  for  on  the  drawing-room  table,  in 
company  with  various  Ruskins  and 
Punches  lay  a  pretty  shining  book  called 
*'A  Jar  of  Honey  from  Mount  Hybla," 
from  which,  in  that  diUttafUe^  childish 
fashion  which  is  half  play,  half  tmpa- 
tience,  and  search  for  something  else,  we 
had  contrived  to  extract  our  own  allowance 
of  honey.  It  was  still  an  event  to  see 
a  real  author  in  those  days,  specially  an 
author  with  a  long  cloak  flung  over  bis 
shoulder ;  though,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
it  is  still  and  always  will  be  an  event  to 
see  the  faces  and  hear  the  voices  of  those 
whose  thoughts  have   added  something 
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delightful  to  our  lives.  Not  very  long 
afterwards  came  a  different  visitor,  still 
beIong:ing  to  that  same  company  of  people. 
I  had  thrown  open  the  dining-room  door 
and  come  in  hurriedly,  looking  for  some- 
thing, and  then  stopped  short,  startled,  for 
the  room  was  not  empty.  A  striking  and 
somewhat  alarming-looking  person  stood 
alone  by  the  fireplace  with  folded  arms ; 
a  dark,  impressive-looking  man,  not  tall, 
but  broad,  and  brown,  and  weather-beaten  ; 
gazing  with  a  sort  of  scowl  at  his  own 
reflection  in  the  glass,  he  turned  slowly 
and  looked  at  me  over  his  shoulder.  This 
time  it  was  Trelawny,  Byron's  biographer 
and  companion,  who  had  come  to  see  my 
father.  He  frowned,  walked  deliberately 
and  slowly  from  the  room,  and  I  saw  him 
no  more.  As  I  have  said,  all  these  people 
now  seem  almost  like  figures  out  of  a  fairy- 
tale. One  could  as  well  imagine  Sinbad 
leaving  the  room,  or  Prince  Charming,  or 
any  of  the  Seven  Champions  of  Christen- 
dom dropping  in  for  an  hour's  chat.  But 
each  generation,  however  matter-of-fact  it 
may  be,  sets  up  fairy  figures  in  turn,  to 
wonder  at  and  delight  in.  1  had  not  then 
read  any  of  the  books  which  have  since 
appeared,  though  I  had  heard  my  elders 
talking,  and  I  knew  from  hearsay  some- 
thing of  the  strange,  pathetic,  irrational 
histories  of  these  bygone  wanderers 
searching  the  world  for  the  Golden  Fleece 
and  the  Enchanted  Gardens.  These  were 
the  only  members  of  that  special,  imprac* 
ticable,  romantic  crew  of  Argonauts  I  ever 
saw,  though  I  have  read  and  re-read  their 
histories  and  diaries  so  that  1  seem  to 
know  them  all,  and  can  almost  hear  their 
voices.  Sometimes,  when  I  listen  to  the 
talk  of  my  kind  neighbor  Mr.  John  Mur- 
ray, Byron  himself,  clothed  and  at  his  best, 
seems  to  rise  before  one's  imagination. 
Once  I  saw  in  a  crystal  locket  the  lock  of 
hair  which  he  wore  upon  his  forehead. 
Once  Mr.  Browning  showed  me  a  picture 
of  him  taken  in  early  days,  more  like  that 
of  a  young  divinity  than  of  any  mortal 
peer.  The  Shelleys  too  have  lived  in  our 
midst  of  late,  so  vividly  alive  and  familiar 
to  us,  that  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to 
believe  they  have  never  known  of  our 
existence.  One  day  not  long  ago  Lady 
Taylor  in  her  bright,  comprehensive  way 
showed  me  the  beautiful  portraits  of  God- 
win and  Mary  Wollstonecraft  hanging  in 
Sir  Percy  Shelley's  home.  To  Godwi-n, 
Opie  had  given  something  of  his  own  no- 
bility ;  the  mother  of  Mary  Shelley  was 
born  noble,  as  generous  and  devoted  as 
Mary  Shelley  herself.  The  more  one 
knows  of  these  two  women  the  more  one 
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loves  and  pities  them.  I  think  of  all  the 
things  I  ever  heard  of  Mary  Shelley,  Mrs. 
Kemble's  pathetic  story  haunts  one  with 
saddest  persistence,,  and  seems  to  sigh 
back  the  curtain  of  the  past.  **  Bring  up 
a  boy  to  think  for  himself,''  ^  girl  once  said 
to  Mrs.  Shelley  (the  girl  was  Fanny  Kern- 
ble  herself  in  her  early  youth),  and  to  this 
came  the  mother's  passionate  answer. 
"Ah,  no,  no;  bring  him  up  to  think  like 
other  people." 

One  of  the  most  notable  persons  who 
ever  came  into  our  old  bow-windowed 
drawing-room  in  Young  Street  is  a  guest 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  me,  a  tiny,  deli- 
cate, little  person,  whose  small  hand  nev- 
ertheless grasped  a  mighty  lever  which  set 
all  the  literary  world  of  that  day  vibrating. 
I  can  still  see  the  scene  quite  plainly  — 
the  hot  summer  evening,  the  open  win- 
dows, the  carriage  driving  to  the  door  as 
we  all  sat  silent  and  expectant ;  my  father, 
who  rarely  waited,  waiting  with  us ;  our 
governess  and  my  sister  and  I  all  in  a  row, 
and  prepared  for  the  great  event.  We 
saw  the  carriage  stop,  and  out  of  it  sprang 
the  active,  well-knit  figure  of  young  Mr. 
George  Smith,  who  was  bringing  Miss 
Brontg  to  see  our  father.  My  father,  who 
had  been  walking  up  and  down  the  room, 
goes  out  into  the  hall  to  meet  his  guests, 
and  then  after  a  moment's  delay  the  door 
opens  wide,  and  the  two  gentlemen  come 
in,  leading  a  tiny,  delicate,  serious,  little 
lady,  pale,  with  fair,  straight  hair,  and 
steady  eves.  She  may  be  a  little  over 
thirty ;  she  is  dressed  in  a  little  barige 
dress  with  a  pattern  of  faint  green  moss. 
She  enters  in  mittens,  in  silence,  in  seri- 
ousness ;  our  hearts  are  beating  with  wild 
excitement.  This,  then,  is  the  authoress, 
the  unknown  power  whose  books  have  set 
all  London  talking,  reading,  speculating; 
some  people  even  say  our  father  wrote  the 
books  —  the  wonderful  books.  To  say 
that  we  little  girls  had  been  given  "Jane 
Eyre  "  to  read  scarcely  represents  the  facts 
of  the  case  ;  to  say  that  we  had  taken  it 
without  leave,  read  bits  here  and  read  bits 
there,  been  carried  away  by  an  undreamed- 
of and  hitherto  unimagined  whirlwind  into 
things,  times,  places,  all  utterly  absorbing 
and  at  the  same  time  absolutely  unintelligi- 
ble to  us,  would  more  accurately  descrioe 
our  states  of  mind  on  that  summer's  even- 
ing as  we  look  at  Jane  Eyre  —  the  great 
Jane  Eyre  — the  tiny  little  lady.  The 
moment  is  so  breathless  that  dinner  comes 
as  a  relief  to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion, 
and  we  all  smile  as  my  father  stoops  to 
ofiEer  bis  arm,  for,  genius  though  she  may 
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be,  Miss  BroDtfS  can  barely  reach  his 
elbow.  My  own  personal  impressions  are 
that  she  is  somewhat  grave  and  stern,  spe- 
cially to  forward  little  girls  who  vHsh  to 
chatter;  Mr.  George  Smith  has  since  told 
me  how  she  afterwards  remarked  upon  my 
father's  wonderful  forbearance  and  gentle- 
ness with  our  uncalled-for  incursions  into 
the  conversation.  She  sat  gazing  at  hjm 
with  kindling  eyes  of  interest;  lighting  up 
with  a  sort  of  illumination  every  now  and 
then  as  she  answered  him.  I  can  see  her 
bending  forward  over  the  table,  not  eating, 
but  listening  to  what  he  said  as  he  carved 
the  dish  before  him. 

I  think  it  must  have  been  on  this  very 
occasion  that  my  father  invited  some  of 
his  friends  in  the  evening  to  meet  Miss 
Brontg  —  for  everybody  was  interested 
and  anxious  to  see  her.  Mrs,  Crowe,  the 
reciter  of  ghost-stories,  was  there.  Mrs. 
Brookfield,  Mrs.  Carlyle,  Mr.  Carlyle  him- 
self was  there,  so  I  am  told,  railing  at 
the  appearance  of  cockneys  upon  Scotch 
mountain  sides ;  there  were  also  too  many 
Americans  for  his  taste  "  but  the  Ameri- 
cans were  as  God  compared  to  the  cock- 
neys "  says  the  philosopher.  Besides  the 
Carlyles  there  were  Mrs.  Elliott  and  Miss 
Perry,  Mrs.  Procter  and  her  daughter, 
most  of  my  father's  habitual  friends  and 
companions.  In  the  recent  life  of  Lord 
Houghton  I  was  amused  to  see  a  note 
quoted  in  which  Lord  Houghton  also  was 
convened.  Would  that  he  had  been  pres- 
ent !  —  perhaps  the  party  would  have  gone 
off  better.  It  was  a  gloomy  and  a  silent 
evening.  Every  one  waited  for  the  bril- 
liant conversation  which  never  began  at 
all.  Miss  BrontS  retired  to  the  sofa  in  the 
study,  and  murmured  a  low  word  now  and 
then  to  our  kind  governess.  Miss  True- 
lock.  The  room  looked  very  dark,  the 
lamp  began  to  smoke  a  little,  the  conver- 
sation grew  dimmer  and  more  dim,  the 
ladies  sat  round  still  expectant,  my  father 
was  too  much  perturbed  by  the  gloom  and 
the  silence  to  be  able  to  cope  with  it  at 
all.  Mrs.  Brookiield,  who  was  in  the  door- 
way by  the  study,  near  the  corner  in  which 
Miss  Brontg  was  sitting,  leaned  forward 
with  a  little  commonplace,  since  brilliance 
was  not  to  be  the  order  of  the  evening. 
<*  Do  you  like  London,  Miss  Bronte  ?  "  she 
said;  another  silence,  a  pause,  then  Miss 
Bront£  answers,  **  Yes  and  no "  very 
eravely,  and  there  the  conversation  drops. 
My  sister  and  I  were  much  too  young  to  be 
bored  in  those  days ;  alarmed,  impressed 
we  might  be,  but  not  yet  bored.  A  partv 
was  a  party,  a  lioness  was  a  lioness;  ancf, 
*- shall  I   confess  it?  —  at  that  time  an 


extra  dish  of  biscuits  was  enough  to  mark 
the  evening.    We  felt  all  the  importance 
of  the  occasion  ;  tea  spread  in  the  dining- 
room,  ladies    in    the  drawing-room ;    we 
roamed  about  inconveniently,  no  doubt, 
and  excitedly,  and  in  one  of  my  excursions 
crossing  the  hall,  I  was  surprised  to  see 
my  father  opening  the  front  door  with  his 
hat  on.     He  put  his  fingers  to  his  lips, 
walked  out  into  the  darkness,  and  shut  the 
door  quietly  behind  him.     When  I  went 
back  to  the  drawing-room  again,  the  ladies 
asked  me  where  he  was.     I  vaguely  an- 
swered that  I  thought  he  was  coming  back. 
I  was  puzzled  at  the  time,  nor  was  it  all 
made  clear  to  me  till  long  years  after- 
wards, when  one  day  Mrs.  Procter  asked 
me  if  I   knew  what  had  happened  once 
when  my  father  had  invited  a  party  to 
meet  Jane  Eyre  at  his  house.  *It  was  one 
of  the  dullest  evenings  she  had  ever  spent 
in  her  life,  she  said.    And  then  with  a 
good  deal  of  humor  she  described  the  sit- 
uation, the  ladies  who  had  all  come  expect- 
ing so  much  delightful  conversation  ;  and 
the  gloom  and   the  constraint,  and  how 
finally,  overwhelmed  by  the  situation,  my 
father  had  quietly  left  the  room,  left  the 
house,  and  gone  off  to   his  club.    The 
ladies   waited,  wondered,  and  finally  de- 
parted also ;  and  as  we  were  going  up  to 
bed  with  our  candles  after  everybody  was 
gone,  I  remember  two  pretty  Miss  L.*s,  in 
shiny  silk  dresses,  arriving  full  of  expec- 
tation.    We    still    said    we  thought  our 
father  would  soon  be  back,  but  the  Miss 
L.'s  declined  to  wait  upon  the  chance, 
laughed,  and    drove  away  again  almost 
immediately. 

Since  writing  the  preceding  lines,  I  have 
visited  Jane  Eyre  land,  and  stayed  in  the 
delightful  home  where  she  used  to  stay 
with  Mrs.  Gaskell.  I  have  seen  signs 
and  tokens  of  her  presence,  faint  sketches 
vanishing  away,  the  delicate  writing  in  the 
beautiful  books  she  gave  that  warm  friend : 
and  I  have  also  looked  for  and  re-read 
the  introduction  to  **Emma,'*  that  **last 
sketch  "  and  most  touching  chapter  in 
the  never-to-be-written  book  of  Charlotte 
Bronte's  happy  married  life.  The  paper 
is  signed  *•  W.  M.  T. ; "  it  was  written  by 
the  editor,  and  is  printed  in  one  of  the 
yery  earliest  numbers  of  the.  Cornhill 
Magazine, 

■  I  remember  the  trembling  little  frame,  the 
little  hand,  the  great  honest  eyes ;  an  impetu- 
ous honesty  seemed  to  me  to  characterize  the 
woman.  ...  I  fancied  an  austere  little  Joan 
of  Arc  marching  in  upon  us  and  rebuking  oar 
easy  lives,  our  easy  morals.     She  gave  me  the 
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impression  of  being  a  very  pure  and  lofty  and 
high-minded  person.  A  great  and  holy  rever- 
ence of  right  and  truth  seemed  to  be  with  her 
always.  Such  in  our  brief  interview  she  ap- 
peared to  me.  As  one  thinks  of  that  life  so 
noble,  so  lonely  —  of  that  passion  for  truth  — 
of  those  nights  and  nights  of  eager  study, 
swarming  fancies,  invention,  depression,  ela- 
tion, and  prayer ;  as  one  reads  of  the  neces- 
sarilv  incomplete  though  most  touching  and 
admirable  history  of  the  heart  that  throbbed  in 
this  one  little  frame  —  of  this  one  among  the 
myriads  of  souls  that  have  lived  and  died  on 
this  great '  earth  —  this  great  earth !  —  this 
little  speck  in  the  infinite  universe  of  God, 
with  what  wonder  do  we  think  of  to-day,  with 
what  awe  await  to-morrow,  when  that  wnich  is 
now  but  darkly  seen  shall  be  clear  ? 

As  I  write  out  what  my  father's  hand 
has  written  my  gossip  is  hushed,  and 
seems  to  me  like  the  lamp-smoke  in  the 
old  drawiog-room  compared  to  the  light 
of  the  summer's  night  in  the  street  out- 
side. 

Anne  Ritchie. 


From  The  Speaker. 
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There  is  a  *^  Guelph  Exhibition ; "  and 
a  Guelph  Exhibition  is  likely  to  call  forth 
an  amazing  flood  of  one  particular  form 
of  vain  talk.  In  the  days  of  William  the 
Fourth,  some  very  impertinent  person 
thought  it  smart  to  talk  of  the  king  and 
queen  as  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guelph."  The 
impertinence  was  instructive;  it  showed 
that  some  people  —  very  many  people  in 
truth  —  believed  that  the  king  had  a 
surname,  and  that  that  surname  was 
"  Guelph."  One  does  not  know  whether 
they  have  gone  on  either  to  think  that  the 
present  queen  changed  that  surname  for 
some  other  when  she  married  one  whose 
name  cer|ainly  was  not  Guelph,  or  to  think 
that  Prince  Albert  changed  his  surname, 
whatever  it  was,  for  that  of  her  Majesty. 
That  everybody  must  have  a  surname  is  by 
no  means  a  new  delusion.  Perhaps  Shake- 
speare himself  was  not  free  from  it  when 
he  called  Queen  Gruach  **  Lady  Macbeth." 
He  hardly  meant  the  title  in  the  same  wav 
in  which  one  now  speaks  of  "  Lady  John  ^' 
or  **  Lady  George."  Many  people  seem 
unable  to  fancy  a  man  without  a  hereditary 
surname.  Yet  there  have  been  many  ages 
and  countries  of  the  European  world  in 
which  hereditary  surnames  have  been 
unknown,  and  one  class  of  people  goes 
without  them  still.  That  is  to  say,  those 
princely  families  which  became  princely 


before  hereditary  surnames  came  into 
universal  use  have  never  had  any  need  to 
take  a  surname,  because  they  are  clearly 
enough  distinguished  from  other  people 
without  any.  Some  princely  houses  have 
surnames;  but  that  is  because  they  had 
taken  surnames  before  they  became 
princely.  Such  was  Tudor  in  England ; 
such  was  Stewart,  first  in  Scotland,  then  in 
England.  .  When  Charles  the  First  at  his 
trisLi  was  summoned  as  *'  Charles  Stewart, 
king  of  England,"  the  description  was  un- 
usual, but  it  was  strictly  accurate.  When 
the  French  revolutionists,  in  helpless  imi- 
tation, summoned  their  king  by  the  name 
of  "  Louis  Capet,"  they  madQ  a  ludicrous 
blunder.  Charles  was  **  Charles  Stewart," 
because  Stewart  was  his  real  surname, 
inherited  from  his  grandfather,  Henry 
Stewart.  Lewis  was  not  **  Louis  Capet, 
because  **  Capet "  never  was  the  hereditary 
surname  of  anybody.  Charles's  grand- 
mother, Queen  Mary,  was  equally  Mary 
Stewart,  as  a  descendant  of  that  Robert 
Stewart  who  married  the  daughter  of 
Robert  Bruce  —  another  king  with  a  sur- 
name. The  place-name,  the  name  of 
hereditary  office,  Robert  of  Bruce,  Robert 
the  Steward,  easily  passed  into  a  hered- 
itary surname  in  the  modern  sense.  But 
*'  Capet  "  was  simply  the  personal  surname 
or  nickname  of  the  King  who  was  in  some 
sort  the  founder  of  the  dynasty.  His 
nickname  was  therefore  sometimes  found 
convenient  to  mark  the  dynasty ;  people 
began  to  talk  about  '*the  Capets,"  and 
they  at  last  fancied  that  Capet  was  the 
hereditary  surname  of  the  house.  Other- 
wise there  was  no  more  reason  for  calling 
Lewis  the  Sixteenth  '*  Louis  Capet "  than 
there  was  for  calling  him  '*  Louis  le  Long," 
"  Louis  le  Bel,"  "  Louis  le  Hardi,"  or  any 
other  nickname  of  any  earlier  king. 

The  Guelphs,  in  the  queer  spelling  that 
they  have  gradually  come  to,  in  their  nat- 
ural shape,  the  Weifs^  are  in  a  somewhat 
dijEferent  case.  We  need  not  perplex 
ourselves  to  find  out  how  the  first  man  that 
was  called  Welf  came  by  his  name.  There 
is  a  pretty  story  about  Whelps  in  a  basket, 
which  anybody  may  believe  if  he  chooses. 
The  name  is  not  more  wonderful  than 
many  other  names.  A  Duke  Welf\s  not 
more  startling  than  the  patriarchal  Caieby 
than  the  Roman  Catulus^  than  Can' 
Grande  della  Scala,  who  looks  specially 
strange  in  his  Latin  shape  of  "Doroinus 
Canis."  The  difference  between  Welts 
and  Capets  is  that  there  were  real  Welfs, 
and  that  there  were  no  real  Capets.  A 
long  line  of  nobles  and  princes,  one  after 
another,  bore  the  name  of  Welf  as  their 
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personal  name.  Their  bouse  came  aat- 
urallv  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  house  of  the 
Welts  ;  their  political  party  was  known  as 
the  party  of  the  Welfs.  The  name,  fa- 
mous as  a  party-name  in  Germany,  became 
yet  more  famous  in  Italy.  It  took  an 
Italian  shape,  and  the  "parte  Guelfa*' 
spoke  to  the  heart  of  every  citizen  of 
Florence.  Further,  as  "Welf"  became 
"Guelf"  by  a  very  natural-  process, 
"  Guelf  "  has  further  become  **  Guelph  " 
by  a  very  unnatural  one.  How  Ulf  be- 
came **  Ulphus,'^  how  Ligulf  or  Liulf 
became  "Lyulph,"  how  Guelf  became 
'*  Guelph,'*  must  be  left  to  those  who  have 
tender  consciences  about  spelling,  and 
who  will  let  no  man's  name  be  written  as 
he  wrote  it  himself.  Lord  Macaulay  talks 
of  **the  blood  of  the  Guelphs,"  and  he 
well  may.  No  description  could  better 
mark  the  descent  and  history  of  the  house. 
Yet  to  fancy  that  Guelph  is  a  hereditary 
surname  —  if  anybody  still  really  does  so 
fancy  it — is  just  as  great  a  blunder  as 
that  of  the  French  revolutionists.  To 
speak  of  any  duke  or  king  of  the  house  as 
George  or  William  Welf,  Guelf,  or  Guelph, 
is*  quite  as  grotesque  as  to  talk  of  '*  Louis 
Capet." 

One  or  two  ipore  things  may  be  said 
while  we  are  on  the  subject  of  these 
names.  Many,  perhaps  most,  people 
fancy  that  Plantagenet  was  a  hereditary 
surname  from  the  twelfth  century  on- 
wards. Scott  talks  about  "  Edith  Plan- 
tagenet,"  a  very  queer  mixture  of  names, 
though  one  has  seen  **  Margaret  Atheling," 
which  is  queerer  still.  But  no  roan,  king 
or  otherwise,  was  ever  called  Plantagenet 
as  a  hereditary  surname  till  the  fifteenth 
century.  Then  the  Dukes  of  York  found 
that  they  wanted  a  surname,  and  they 
chose  the  nickname  of  their  remote  fore- 
father. Count  Geoffrey,  known  as  Plan- 
tagenet. There  was  no  more  reason  for 
calling  themselves  Plantagenet  than  for 
calling  themselves  **  Bastard,"  **Lack- 
land,  **  Longshanks,"  or  any  other  nick- 
name of  any  other  forefather;  only  Plan- 
tagenet certainly  sounded  better.  It  would 
be  perfectly  accurate  to  call  the  kings  of 
the  house  of  York  "the  Plantagenets," 
just  as  we  talk  of  the  Tudors  and  the 
Stewarts ;  only  the  name  has  been  oddly 
carried  back  for  three  hundred  years. 
And  people  hardly  distinguish  between 
the  use  of  the  name  Stewart  as  applied  to 
the  elder  kings  of  Scotland  and  as  applied 
to  those  who  were  kings  of  England  also. 
James,  Sixth  and  First,  son  of  Henry  and 
Mary  Stewart,  was  proclaimed  "Prince 
and  Stewart  of  Scotland  "  as  well  as  king. 
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"Stewart''  was  the  hereditary  office  of 
his  forefathers,  still  not  forgotten.  He 
would  have  been  "  Stewart  "  in  that  sense 
if  he  had  been  the  son  of  Both  well  or 
of  Francis  the  Second.  But  if  a  son  of 
Bothwell  had  come  to  the  crown  of  En- 
gland, we  should  surely  know  his  house, 
not  as  Stewarts,  but  as  Hepburns. 

"  Capet "  never  was  a  hereditary  sur- 
name; but  the  modern  descendants  of 
Hugh  Capet  seem  to  be  taking  to  them- 
selves hereditary  surnames.  The  Spanish 
branch  have  long  used  the  name  of  Bour- 
bon in  a  way  which  comes  very  near  to  a 
surname.  They  use  it  constantly,  in  a 
way  that  our  Tudors  and  Stewarts  never 
used  their  surnames.  And  when  the 
Duke  of  Aumale  signs  himself  "  Henri 
d'Orl^ans,"  that  comes  very  near  to  a  sur- 
name too ;  and  a  like  question  may  some 
day  arise  among  ourselves.  The  Dukes 
of  York  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  the 
last  men  of  royal  descent  in  the  male  line 
who  found  that  a  surname  would  be 
convenient.  Since  then  princes  and  their 
children  have  always  died  out  in  an  aston- 
ishing way ;  all  the  male  descendants  of  a 
king  have  been  so  near  to  the  crown  that 
the  question  of  a  surname  has  not  again 
occurred.  But  let  our  imagination  go  on 
to  conceive  the  children  of  the  tenth  Duke 
of  Connaught.  Surely  they  will  not  be  all 
princes,  princesses,  and  royal  highnesses. 
Surely  they  will  be  Lord  John  and  Lady 
Mary,  like  the  children  of  other  dukes. 
Only  Lord  John  and  Lady  Mary  what? 
Doubtless,  if  the  case  occurs,  the  question 
will  have  been  settled  before  the  time  of 
the  tenth  duke.  The  sovereign  can  confer 
any  title  and  precedence  on  anybody,  and 
it  is  reasonably  held  that  any  man  may 
take  any  surname  that  he  pleases.  Mr. 
Bugg  was  foolish  only,  in  changing  so 
ancient  a  name  as  Bugg  for  one  so  modern 
as  Norfolk  Howard.  The  Hunt  who  called 
himself  De  Vere,  and  the  Morris  who 
called  himself  Montmorency,  were  wiser 
in  their  generation.  Assuredly  no  law  or 
custom  at  present  fixed  can  settle  now 
what  the  younger  children  of  the  tenth 
Duke  of  Connaught  will  be  called.  The 
sovereign  of  that  day  may  give  them  any 
title  that  he  chooses;  they  themselves 
may,  like  the  Dukes  of  York  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  take  any  surname  that 
they  choose.  If  they  should  choose  to 
take  Guelph,  then  the  impertinence  of  the 
days  of  William  the  Fourth  will  become  a 
fact  in  the  days  of  Edward  the  Eleventh 
or  Elizabeth  the  Third.  The  children  of 
Lord  John  Guelph,  if  not  promoted  by 
I  their  very  distant  kinsman  on  the  throne. 
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will  assaredly  be  plain  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Guelph,  without  even  the  epithet  of 
"  Honorable." 

£.  A.  Freeman. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
MEISSONIER. 

• 

The  death  of  Meissonier  removes  a  most 
important  personality  from  the  art  world 
of  Europe.  Although  in  a  few  days  the 
master  would  have  completed  his  eightieth 
year,  his  power  and  skill  had  scarcely 
abated ;  the  vigorous  little  old  man,  with 
the  vast  white  beard  which  made  him  look 
like  a  river-god  in  miniature,  still  kept  the 
world  about  him  in  a  turmoil  with  his  en- 
ergy and  his  martial  fervor.  The  place 
which  he  had  gained  as  the  undisputed 
leader  and  president  of  French  art  had  not 
been  won  without  a  lifelong  struggle.  In 
the  laudatory  notices  of  Meissonier's  life 
which  have  appeared  this  week,  in  France 
as  well  as  in  this  country,  that  fact  has 
scarcely  been  alluded  to,  so  completely  in 
the  glory  of  success  are  the  disappoint- 
ments of  the  past  forgotten.  But  it  is 
worth  recollecting  that  so  lately  as  1861 
Meissonier  was  elected  into  the  Academy 
by  a  narrow  majority  over  a  certain  M. 
Hesse,  now  forgotten,  who  was  then  the 
favorite  with  the  critics ;  that  later  than 
this  it  was  the  custom  to  mention  his 
name  in  the  same  breath  with  costume 
painters  such  as  Fichel  and  Plassan ;  and 
that  in  1864  the  jurors  positively  refused 
^^ grande midaiUe  to  him  at  the  Salon. 

It  was  the  conviction  that  this  great 
painter  desired,  above  all  things  else,  to 
glorify  French  art,  and  to  prove  himself  a 
sincere  patriot,  which  won  for  Meissonier 
that  astonishing  popularity  which  his  old 
age  achieved.  There  were  wonderful 
legends  about  him,  and  some  of  them  have 
now  proved  to  have  been  true.  M.  An- 
tonin  Proust  has  written  this  >yeek  to  a 
French  paper  to  say  that  it  is  literally  his- 
toric that  on  the  8th  of  September,  1870, 
Meissonier  went  to  Gambetta  and  asked 
to  be  made  military  prefect  of  Metz. 
Whether  he  would  have  served  France 
with  success  if  this  request  had  been 
granted  may  be  doubtful,  but  certainly  his 
training,  his  audacity,  and  the  breadth  of 
his  conceptions  might  have  made  an  ex- 
cellent amateur  fighting  general  of  him. 
Gambetta,  at  all  events,  never  ceased  to 
try  to  make  use  of  Meissonier  in  public 
lite,  and  we  now  learn  that  the  gifts  of 
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•*  Le  Graveur  k  I'eau-forte  *'  and  «*  L'At- 
tente  "  to  the  French  nation  were  made  in 
compliment  to  that  statesman  in  Novem- 
ber, 1 88 1.  We  may,  however,  on  the 
whole,  be  glad  that,  in  spite  of  all  tempta- 
tions to  adorn  other  vocations,  Meisso- 
nier remained  from  first  to  last  simply  a 
painter. 

His  work  has  come  to  be  considered  as 
the  highest  expression  of  a  certain  view  of 
nature  which  is  far  from  being  as  limited 
as  some  critics  have  alleged.  It  is  true 
that  Meissonier  is  not  a  colorist.  The 
word  cannot  be  used  of  a  painter  who  ob- 
tains his  effects  by  the  positive  elimina- 
tion of  color,  whose  reds  are  deliberately 
rendered  by  mud-tints,  and  his  blues  and 
greens  by  greys.  But  in  most  other  direc- 
tions his  characteristics  are  so  wide  as 
almost  to  defy  criticism.  In  light,  in  tone, 
in  veracity  of  impression,  in  completeness 
of  knowledge,  he  has  no  rival,  even  among 
those  masters  of  the  Low  Countries  whom 
he  loved  to  emulate.  The  microscopic 
proportions  of  his  pictures,  his  fondness 
for  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century 
costumes,  the  realism  that  shocked  his 
early  critics,  are  no  longer  looked  upon  as 
detracting  anything  from  his  merit ;  for 
all  eccentricities  may  easily  be  forgiven  to 
an  observation  so  precise  and  a  touch  so 
broad  and  true.  His  realism  has  always 
been  inspired  by  great  thoughts ;  it  has 
never  been  vulgar  nor  mediocre.  There 
are,  perhaps,  no  French  pictures  of  forty 
years  ago  which  have  suffered  so  little 
from  the  change  of  fashion  as  those  of 
Meissonier. 

His  artistic  conscience,  as  has  been  well 
said,  was  inexorable.  For  his  great  effects 
he  trusted  neither  to  memory  nor  to  con- 
struction, but,  at  vast  expense  and  under 
extreme  difHculties,  insisted  on  working 
from  nature.  When  he  was  painting 
"  1807,"  he  bought  a  cornfield,  and  hired  a 
troop  of  cuirassiers  to  gallop  over  it,  he 
himself  riding  at  their  side  and  noting  the 
attitudes  of  men  and  horses.  Then,  and 
not  until  the  field  was  in  the  right  condi- 
tion of  corn  ruined  by  cavalry,  did  Meis- 
sonier sit  down  before  it  to  paint  his 
middle  distance.  A  similar  story  is  told 
of  the  ploughed  and  snow-covered  field  in 
*' 1814.'*  It  was  his  artistic  conscience 
which  led  him,  as  long  ago  as  1830,  to 
break  with  the  convention  of  the  classic 
school,  and  which  kept  him  so  consistently 
isolated  from  the  passing  fashions  of 
French  art  for  sixty  years.  No  one  has 
ever  used  the  model  so  faithfully  and  sin- 
cerely, and  it  is  this,  his  invariable  vision 
of  the  man  inside  the  doublet  or  the  coat 
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of  mail,  which  distinguishes  him  from  all 
the  ephemeral  host  of  mere  painters  of 
costume. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  he  has  left 
on  record  which  of  all  his  innumerable 
productions  he  himself  preferrect  His  list 
of  his  own  four  favorite  pictures  consists 
of  "  La  Rixe,"  "  1807,"  '*  L*Attente,"  and 
'*  Le  Graveur  k  Teau-forte,"  and  the  study 
of  these  alone  would  teach  us  what  Meis- 
sonier  was.  In  the  first  of  these  **La 
Rixe"  —  the  two  young  fellows  fiving  at 
each  other's  throats,  and  scarcely  held 
apart  by  their  friends  —  we  see  Meisso- 
nier's  gift  for  presenting  violent  action 
suddenly  arrested  in  a  composition  su- 
perbly balanced,  and  yet  natural  and  easy 
in  the  extreme.  In  "  1807  "  we  have  the 
most  triumphant  and  the  most  fiery  of 
those  battle-pieces,  crowded  with  small 
figures  in  which  Napoleon,  without  any 
undue  emphasis,  is  given  the  central  and 
inevitable  place  of  honor.  This  is  the 
type  of  those  ambitious  works  in  which 
Meissonier,  carried  away  by  his  own  de«  I 
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sire  to  reach  perfection,  attempted  a  com- 
pleteness of  plane  upon  plane,  beyond  the 
capacity  of  any  eye   but   his   own.     To 
another  class  belong  his  isolated  subject- 
figures,  residing,  etching,  painting,  smok- 
ing, or  merely  sitting   calmly  in  a  rose- 
colored  or  a  sky-blue  coat.     Throughout 
his  life  the  muse  of  Meissonier,  in  the 
old  phrase,  brought  forth  none  but  male 
children.     Much  as  he  loved  drapery  and 
costume,  he  very  seldom  consented   to. 
draw  a  woman;  when  he  did,  as  in  the 
hostess  in  "  La   Halte,**  or  the  servant- 
maid  in  **  La  Culotte  des  Cordeliers,'*  he 
succeeded  just  well  enough  to  send  us 
back  contented   to  his  troopers  and  bis 
philosophes,     Meissonier^s    unique   posi- 
tion in  the  art  of  our  time  is  very  curious. 
He  sprang   out  of  nothing,    full-armed, 
without  a  master;  and  he  dies  at  eighty, 
the  most  honored  and  the  most  popular  of 
French  painters,  without  ever  having  had, 
in  any   serious  sense,  a  pupil.     He  has 
been,  like  Cowley's  Phcenix,  **a  vast  spe- 
cies alone." 


Curious  Discovery  in  the  Stour. — 
A  correspondent  writes :  *'  A  most  interesting 
discovery  has  just  been  made  at  the  old 
Cinque  rort  of  Sandwich.  The  Stour,  a  river 
whicn  has,  perhaps,  more  frequently  changed 
its  course  than  any  other  English  river,  has 
lately  entered  an  old  channel  near  its  con- 
fluence with  Pegwell  Bay,  laying  bare  a  wreck 
which  has  probably  occupied  its  present  posi- 
tion for  several  centuries.  The  vessel  is  one 
of  foreign  build,  and  the  wood  is  in  a  fair 
state  of  preservation,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  has  for  many  years  been  entirely  embedded 
in  the  sand.  On  inspection  it  would  appear 
that  from  time  to  time  various  attempts  had 
been  made  to  cut  down  the  wreck,  but  the 
hull  of  the  vessel  is  as  vet  pretty  nearly  intact. 
It  is  a  matter  of  local  history  that  a  little  over 
three  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  an  Italian  vessel,  belonging  to  one  of 
the  popes,  sank  at  the  entrance  to  the  then 
flourishing  port  of  Sandwich.  The  sand 
silted  round  it,  forming  a  great  bank,  and 
blocking  up  the  entrance  to  the  haven,  and  it 
is  recorded  that  from  this  date  the  prosperity 
of  Sandwich  as  a  seaport  greatly  declined.  It 
is  believed,  with  some  show  of  reason,  that 
the  ancient  wreck  now  discovered  is  identical 
with  the  papal  Caryke,  or  Carrick, which  sank 
at  this  spot  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII." 


The  Centenary  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum. —  This  being  the  centenary  year  of  the 


introduction  of  the  chrysanthemum  into  En- 
gland, a  word  on  the  subject  from  its  native 
place,  Pekin,  may  not  be  out  of  place.  It  is 
not  generally  known  that  the  Chinese  grow 
the  chrysanthemum  as  a  standard  tree,  espe- 
cially U)r  selling.  They  graft  them  on  to  a 
stalk  of  artemisia.  There  is  a  species  of  arte- 
misia  that  grows  wild  and  covers  the  waste 
ground  round  Pekin;  it  springs  from  seed 
every  year,  and  by  the  autumn  attains  to  a 
tree  eight  or  ten  feet  high  with  a  stem  one  and 
one-half  inch  thick.  The  Chinese  cut  it  down, 
and,  after  drying  it,  use  it  as  fuel ;  the  small 
twi^s  and  seeds  are  twisted  into  a  rope,  which 
is  lighted  and  hung  up  in  a  room  to  smoulder 
for  hours;  the  pungent  smell  of  the  smoke 
drives  out  the  mosquitoes.  This  plant,  after 
being  potted,  is  cut  down  to  about  three  feet 
and  used  as  the  stock,  the  twigs  of  chrysan- 
themum are  grafted  round  the  top,  and  it 
quickly  makes  a  fine  tree,  the  flowers  grow 
and  open,  and  as  the  stock  soon  withers  the 
whole  tree  dies,  and  folks  say,  ''another  in- 
genious fraud  of  the  Chinaman."  A  favorite 
style  of  growing  chrysanthemums  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  fan,  with  eight  or  ten  flowers  in 
different  parts  of  it.  If  the  flowers  are  not 
grown  on  the  plant  they  are  tied  on,  which 
also  does  for  selling.  The  winters  in  Pekin 
are  very  cold,  and  last  about  four  months, 
and  having  no  glass  houses  the  Chinese  gar- 
deners do  not  have  the  chance  of  prododng 
such  a  variety  of  such  fine  flowers  as  their 
European  brethren,  but  in  the  case  of  cM!^ 
anthemums  they  have  many  curious  and 
beautiful  varieties.         Tbeo.  Child,  in  Nmtm: 
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COLUMBIA   ON    HER   SPARROW,   ETC. 


A   BIARRITZ  SKETCH. 

The  rainclpud  rests  upon  the  Rhune, 
A  silvery  light  is  on  the  sea, 
The  grey  shale  cliffs  shine  wet,  and  we 

With  pallid  skies  are  more  in  tune 

Than  when  the  purple  mountains  glow 

Along  the  clear  horizon  line, 

And  sparkling  waves  like  foaming  wine 
Leap  up  and  o*er  the  rocks  below. 

We  seek  the  fresh  salt-laden  air, 
The  odor  of  the  sea-wrack  thrown 
Upon  a  fearful  coast,  stormblown, 

That  bids  the  mariner  beware. 

We  cannot  always  feast  or  tread 
Lightfooted,  for  the  heart  has  fears, 
And  watchful  eyes  have  hidden  tears  — 

Bitterest  tears  are  oft  unshed. 

Academy.  BEATRIX  L.  TOLLEMACHE. 


COLUMBIA  ON   HER  SPARROW. 

With  Apologies  to  William  Cartwright, 

["  The  Americans  have  had  enough  of  the  Sparrow 
{Passer  Domtsticus)^  and  the  mildest  epithet  reserved 
for  him  seems  to  be  that  of  *  pest'  " — Daily  ChronicU,\ 

Tell  me  not  of  joy,  —  a  hum  I 
Now  the  British  sparrow's  come. 
Sent  first  was  he 
Across  the  sea, 
Advisers  kind  did  flatter  me. 
When  he  winged  way  o*er  Yankee  soil, 
My  caterpillar  swarms  he'd  spoil ; 
And  oh,  how  pleasant  that  would  be  I 

He  would  catch  a  grub,  and  then 
//  would  never  feed  again. 

My  fields  he'd  skip, 
And  peck,  and  nip, 
And  on  the  caterpillars  feed; 
And  nought  should  crawl,  or  hop,  or  run 
When  he  his  hearty  meal  had  done. 
Alas  I  it  was  a  sell,  indeed  I 


O'er  mv  fields  he  makes  his  flight, 
In  numoers  almost  infinite; 
A  plague,  alas. 
That  doth  surpass 
The  swarming  caterpillar  crew. 
What  I  did  I  much  regret; 
Passer  is  multiplying  yet; 
Check  him  I  can't.     What  shall  I  do? 

The  British  sparrow  won't  depart, 
His  feathered  legions  break  my  heart. 
Would  he  away 
I  would  not,  nay  1 
About  mere  caterpillars  fuss. 
Patience  with  grubs  and  moths  were  mine, 
Would  he  but  pass  across  the  brine, 
/call  Passer  Domestic  Cuss! 

Punch. 


THE   BAZAAR. 

O  TELL  me,  tell  me  what  to  do 

With  these  delightful  things  f 
A  rocking-horse,  a  cockatoo, 

An  idol  —  one  with  wings  1 
A  vary-colored  folding-screen, 

A  Japanese  guitar, 
A  jumping-jack,  a  tambourine  — 

I've  been  to  the  Bazaar ! 

Miss  Flora  made  me  buy  a  fan, 

A  shepherd  made  of  wax, 
A  portrait  of  the  Grand  Old  Man 

Supported  on  his  axe, 
A  punch-bowl  with  a  dipping-spoon. 

A  dragon-handled  jar, 
A  cuckoo  clock,  a  red  balloon  — 

I've  been  to  the  Bazaar! 

Miss  Dora  talked  —  I  bought  a  pair 

Of  Chinese  parasols; 
Miss  Cora  smiled —  I  gathered  there 

Pipes,  slippers,  bonbons ^  dolls. 
With  smoking-caps  of  every  hue, 

Enough  to  load  a  car. 
O  tell  me,  tell  me  what  to  do  I 

I've  been  to  the  Bazaar! 

Temple  Bar. 


THE   LEAVES. 


No  leaf  as  yet  I  though  like  a  wraith  of  snow 
The  white  bell-flowers  have  burst  their  sheath- 
ing green. 
And  yielded  to  deep  violets,  and  the  sheen 
Of  those  faint  primroses  that  early  strew 
The  garment  of  the  earth.     Verdure  below ; 
But  ne'er  a  budding  leaf  to  come  between 
Our  eyes  and  the  blue  ether,  broadly  seen 
Through  tracery  ot  beeches,  stretching  low 
From  mighty  rafter-boughs  —  the  sere  brown 

eaves 
Of  woodland  palaces,  where  rocking  high 
The  solemn  rook  in  sable  chorus  weaves 
A  twig  into  his  nest,  and  yet  more  nigh 
A  wild  bird  sings  of  love  among  the  leaves — 
The  leaves  that  are  to  be  when  spring  is  by. 
Chambers'  Journal.  C.   A.  DaWSON. 


THE  LARK. 


**  Monte,  raonte,  vive  alouettel 
Vive  alouette,  monte  aux  cieuzl  " 

The  lark  above  our  heads  doth  know 
A  heaven  we  see  not  here  below. 
She  sees  it,  and  for  Joy  she  sings : 
Then  falls  with  ineffectual  wings. 

O  soaring  soul  1  faint  not  nor  tire ! 
Each  heaven  attained  reveals  a  higher. 
Thy  thought  is  of  thy  failure :  we 
List  raptured,  and  thank  God  for  thee  I 
Specutor.  W.   F.   B. 


THE    PAINTINGS   OF   POMPEII. 


From  The  Edinburv^  Review. 
THE  PAINTINGS  OF  POMPEII.* 

The  first  visit  to  Pompeii  is  an  event  in 
life.  Nothing  in  nature  or  art  surprises 
and  fascinates  like  this  close  glimpse  of 
Greco-Roman  life  unfolded  as  if  by  en- 
chantment in  all  its  details.  To  the  clas- 
sical scholar  it  is  a  vivid  illustration;  to 
those  whose  minds  are  a  blank  page  on 
the  subject  it  opens  a  new  horizon,  it  im- 
parts,a  new  enthusiasm  which  has  all  the 
freshness  of  first  love.  In  Th^ophile 
Gautier's  pretty  story,  "  Arria  Marcella," 
the  hero,  Octavien,  who  visits  Pompeii, 
falls  into  a  trance,  and  dreams  that  the 
lovely  form  of  which  he  has  seen  the 
impress  on  the  hardened  ashes  in  the 
Naples  museum,  has  come  to  life  again 
and  loves  him.  When  he  clasps  her  in 
his  arms,  she  turns  into  a  handful  of 
ashes ;  but  the  lovely  vision  clings  to  him 
all  the  rest  of  his  days.  He  marries. 
His  wife  finds  she  is  not  his  only  love. 
She  ransacks  every  secret  drawer  —  in 
vain.  Could  she  be  jealous  .of  Arria  Mar- 
cella, the  daughter  of  Diomed,  the  freed- 
man  of  Tiberius?  So  it  is  with  us  when 
we  visit  Pompeii.  We  cannot  at  first 
believe  that  we  are  in  a  dead  city  7— dead 
since  eighteen  centuries  —  so  fresh  does 
everything  seem  ;  the  carriage-ruts  on  the 
stones,  the  inscriptions  on  the  walls,  the 
paintings  in  the  houses. 

Frisch  noch  erglanzt  die   Wand  von   heiter 

brennenden  Farben. 
Wo  ist  der  Kiinstler?     £r  warf  eben  den 

Pinsel  hinweg  I 

But  we  soon  wake  out  of  the  dream,  to  find 

•  X.  PomMfi  *«  sei$UH  GtbdudtH^  AliertkUmtrm 
Mmd  Kunstwerken  dari^tUtlU.  Von  J.  Overbeck. 
Vierte  im  Vereinc  mit  A.  Mau  durchgearbeitete  und 
rermehrte  Auflage.    Leipzig:  1884. 

a.  UnUrsuckungen  M*r  die  campanuckt  WandF- 
maUrtu    Von  W.  Helbig.    Leipzig:  1873. 

3.  WandgtmUldt  dtr  vom  Vetuv  vtrschUiUttn 
St&dtt  CampanienM,  Von  W.  Helbig.  Nebst  einer 
Abhandlung  ttber  die  antiken  Wandmalereien  in 
technischer  Bexiehuog,  von  Otto  Donner.  Leipzig: 
1869. 

4.  DU  Landsckafi  in  der  Kutut  der  alien  Vdlker. 
Von  K.  Woermann.     Miinchen :  1876. 

5.  Ckoix  de  Peintnres  de  Pompii.  Par  Raoal- 
Rochette.     Paris:  i844-S«' 

6.  Die  schdnsien  Ornamente  und  merkwUrdig^sten 
Gemdlde  aus  Pomfeji^  Herculanum  und  Staiiae, 
Von  W.  Zahn.     Berlin:  1829-52. 

7.  Pompeji:  die  neuesten  A  usgrabungenvon  1874- 
1881.    Von  E.  Presuhn.    t.eipzig:  1881. 
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that  an  impassable  gulf  separates  that  old 
world  from  the  world  of  to-day,  and  that 
we  live  in  a  wholly  different  order  of  ideas. 
Everything  at  Pompeii  is  beautiful,  even 
the  commonest  kitchen  utensil.  The 
genius  of  Greece  had  pervaded  every  in- 
dustry. "  Unter  alien  V5lkerschaften 
haben  die  Griechen  den  Traum  des  Le- 
bens  am  schdnsten  getraumt."  Pompeii^ 
though  not  a  Greek  colony,  had  been  early 
under  Greek  influence.  It  was  probably 
founded  by  the  Ausonians,  an  old  Italic 
race,  sometimes  called  Oscans;  but  its 
oldest  temple  —  which  was  in  ruins  long 
before  the  eruption  *-  was  a  Grefek  temple 
of  about  the  same  date  as  the  great  Posei- 
don temple  at  Paestum,  the  sixth  century 
*B.c. ;  and  it  shows  that  at  that  time  Pom- 
peii was  occupied  by  Greek  settlers.  The 
close  proximity  of  the  Ionian  colonies  — 
Cyme  (Cumae),  Dicaearchia  (Pozzuoli), 
Parthenope,  and  the  adjoining  Neapolis 
—  must  have  necessarily  bad  an  important 
effect.  The  Samnites,  who  subsequently 
invaded  Campania,  adopted  the  Greek 
civilization,  and  Pompeii  was  influenced 
by  Hellenism  earlier  than  Rome.  In  in- 
dustry and  luxury,  says  Nissen,  it  was 
probably  much  in  advance  of  Rome,  where 
the  conservative  tendency  of  State  insti- 
tutions retarded  their  progress.  The 
Oscan,  the  language  of  all  the  Samnite 
people,  bore  the  traces  of  this  culture.  It 
is  only  known  to  us  in  a  fragmentary  way 
through  inscriptions  on  coins  and  stone. 
The  former  were  struck  soon  after  the 
Samnite  invasion,  the  latter  are  of  a  later 
date  and  were  found  in  considerable 
numbers  at  Pompeii.  At  first  mixed  with 
Greek,  Oscan  developed  into  an  indepen- 
dent language ;  and  at  the  time  when  the 
Romans  penetrated  into  Campania,  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  b.c.,  it 
was  superior  in  some  respects  to  the  Latin 
of  the  same  period.  Like  Etruscan  and 
early  Greek,  it  was  written  from  right  to 
left ;  but,  while  Etruscan  has  not  yet  been 
deciphered,  the  Oscan  language  has  pre- 
sented no  such  difficulty.  It  was  closely 
related  to  Latin,  and  easily  understood  by 
the  Romans,  with  whom  the  Oscan  plays 
called  the  Atellanae  became  so  popular 
that  they  transplanted  them  in  a  Latin 
form  to  Rome.    The  poet  Ennius  prided 
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himself  on  having  three  souls  because  he 
knew  three  languages  —  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Oscan  —  which,  translated  into  modern 
phraseology,  means  that  to  learn  a  new 
language  is  to  become  a  new  man.  Under 
the  Roman  influence  the  Oscan  decayed, 
and,  when  the  Romans  finally  conquered 
the  Samnites  in  the  Social  War,  it  gave 
way  to  Latin,  and,  after  having  been  abol- 
ished officially,  gradually  went  out  of  use. 
One  or  two  inscriptions,  of  a  date  not  long 
anterior  to  the  destruction  of  Pompeii, 
show  that  it  was  remembered  by  at  least 
a  few.  The  Pompeians  learnt  Greek  at 
an  early  a^e.  There  is  every  reason  for 
believing  that  the  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  found  on  the  walls  two  or  three 
feet  from  the  ground,  were  written  there 
by  the  children  on  their  way  to  and  from 
school. 

The  few  allusions  to  Pompeii  in  Latin 
literature  prove  that  it  became  a  favorite 
resort  of  the  Romans.  Its  lovely  situation 
and  climate,  its  fertility,  its  Greek  tradi- 
tions, combined  to  make  it  a  little  earthly 
paradise.  Seneca  spent  his  youth  there ; 
the  emperor  Claudius  and  Cicero  had 
villas  there.  Nor  was  it  without  commer- 
cial importance.  Built  on  an  elevation 
formed  by  an  ancient  stream  of  lava,  it  was 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Samus  — 
then  a  navigable  river  which,  according  to 
Strabo,  constituted  its  harbor.  The  neigh- 
boring towns  —  Nuceria,  Nola,  Acerrae  — 
made  use  of  it  for  exporting  their  produce ; 
and  Pompeii  itself  exported  wine,  oil, 
pumice-stone  {Pumex  Pompeianus\  the 
iish-sauce  called j^aruM,  and  a  special  kind 
of  cabbage.  Nothing  was  feared  from 
Vesuvius.  The  volcano  had  not  been  in 
activity  within  the  memory  of  man  ;  it  was 
believed  to  be  wholly  extinct,  and  its  green 
and  woody  slopes  only  spoke  of  fertility. 
Sixteen  years  before  the  eruption,  however, 
a  warning,  in  the  form  of  an  earthquake, 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  inhabitants. 
Both  Seneca  and  Tacitus  relate  that 
*■  Pompeii,  a  celebrated  town  in  Campa- 
nia, was«  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.*' 
The  destruction,  however,  was  only  par- 
tial, and  the  inhabitants  had  not  quite 
completed  the  restoration  when  the  final 
catastrophe  overtook  them.  Two  remark- 
able letters  of  Pliny  the  Younger  give  an 
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account  of  the  eruption,  in  which  his  uncle, 
the  great  Pliny,  found  his  death.  As  in  the 
Krakatoa  eruption  of  1883,  the  ashes  were 
scattered  far  and  wide.  They  **  ascended 
so  high  in  the  air,"  writes  Dion  Cassius 
about  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  the 
event,  ''  that  they  darkened  the  sun,  and 
were  transported  by  the  wind  into  Africa, 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Rome.  When  they  ap- 
peared in  this  city,  before  the  news  of  the 
combustion  in  Campania  had  been  re- 
ceived, the  people  could  not  imagine 
whence  they  came,  nor  judge  it  to  be  any- 
thing else  but  an  effect  of  a  general 
destruction  of  the  world.''  Titus's  good 
intention  of  rebuilding  the  Caropanian 
towns  probably  met  with  too  many  diffical- 
ties,  for  it  was  not  executed  ;  but  another 
smaller  Pompeii  rose  not  far  from  the  old 
one,  and  underwent  the  same  fate  in  the 
fifth  century.  There  are  traces  that  th^ 
inhabitants  of  the  old  town  returned  to  it, 
soon  after  the  disaster,  to  try  to  exhume 
their  portable  valuables ;  but  by  degrees 
Pompeii  was  forgotten,  though  the  site 
was  more  or  less  remembered,  and  its 
name  was  found  in  maps  and  historical 
records  with  that  of  Herculaneum  and 
Stabix. 

Excavations  were  not  begun  till  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  after 
previous  attempts  had  been  made  at  Her* 
culaneum.  In  1748  laborers,  in  digging 
in  a  vineyard,  came  across  a  bronze  statue, 
and  it  was  found  that  it  would  be  far  easier 
to  excavate  Pompeii  than  Hercdlaneum, 
as,  owing  to  its  more  elevated  situation, 
Pompeii  had  not  been  reached  by  the  lava 
stream,  and  was  buried  under  ashes  and 
lapilli  only.  For  a  long  time  the  excava- 
tions were  conducted  in  a  desultory  and 
careless  manner,  with  very  few  workmen 
and  without  a  distinct  plan,  and  in  this 
way  much  was  irreparably  lost  or  de- 
stroyed. The  houses,  apart  from  the 
treasures  they  contained,  were  then 
thought  to  be  of  no  ir.terest;  they  were 
frequently  covered  up  again  after  the  ob- 
jects had  been  extricated,  and  many  have 
now  been  disinterred  for  the  second  time. 
The  excavation  of  the  amphitheatre,  be- 
gun in  1748,  was  not  completed  till  1816. 
The  street  of  the  tombs,  the  great  and 
small  theatres,  the  temples  of  Isis  and 
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iCsculapius,  the  forum  triangulare,  the 
gladiators*  barracks,  and  several  private 
houses,  were  all  begun,  between  the  years 
1763  and  1769,  frequently  interrupted, 
and  only  finished  many  years  afterwards. 
Winckelmann  mentions  that  in  1762  there 
were  only  eight  men  at  work  in  Pompeii. 
In  1764  the  number  rose  to  fifty,  chiefly 
convicts  and  Tunisian  slaves. 

In  the  history  of  the  excavation  there  is 
a  characteristic  account  of  a  visit  which 
the  emperor  Joseph  II.  paid  to  Pompeii 
in  1769,  accompanied  by  his  sister,  Queen 
Marie  Caroline,  and  Ferdinand,  king  of 
Naples,  to  whom  she  had  been  married 
the  year  before.  The  emperor,  on  hearing 
how  the  excavations  were  carried  on,  ex- 
pressed his  astonishment  and  dissatisfac- 
tion. When  he  asked  the  director,  La 
Vega,  how  many  men  there  were  at  work, 
and  was  told  thirty,  he  asked  the  king 
how  he  could  allow  such  a  work  to  be  per- 
formed so  languidly,  and  said  that  there 
ought  to  be  three  thousand  people  engaged 
on  it;  that  there  was  no  work  like  it  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  or  America;  and 
that  it  reflected  special  honor  on  the  king- 
dom. In  the  beginning  of  this  century 
the  excavations  were  suspended,  but 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  after  him  Joachim 
Murat,  recommenced  them  with  fresh 
vigor.  In  181 3  there  were  no  less  than 
six  hundred  and  seventy-four  men  em- 
ployed, and  for  the  first  time  a  regular 
system  was  adopted.  On  the  return  of 
the  Bourbons  there  was  another  period  of 
slackness,  and  it  was  not  till  1861  that  the 
excavations  became  thoroughly  well  or- 
ganized under  the  direction  of  Signor 
Fiorelli,  who  has  carried  them  on  ever 
since  in  the  most  able  manner,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  best  methods. 

Of  all  the  remarkable  things  found  at 
Pompeii  none  are  more  important  than 
the  pictures,  on  account  of  the  light  they 
throw  on  ancient  painting.  While  many 
masterpieces  of  Greek  sculpture  and  archi- 
tecture have  come  down  to  us,  the  Greek 
paintings,  from  the  fragility  of  their  na- 
ture, have  perished,  and  it  is  chiefly  in 
the  Roman  ruins  that  we  find  some  tradi- 
tion of  them  left.  At  Pompeii  every  house 
and  every  room  was  decorated  with  fres- 
coes.    The   best  of  these  were  at  first 
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removed   for   their   preservation    to    the 
museum    at    Portici,    which    was    incor- 
porated into  the  Naples  museum  early  in 
this   century.     Descriptions   can    hardly 
give  an  idea  of  the  charm  of  these  pic- 
tures, of  their  rich  harmonious  coloring, 
which  many  art-critics  have  compared  to 
Titian,  of  the  serene,  joyous  conceptions 
of  human  life,  of  the  grace  and  dignity  of 
the  figures.    Stately  gods  and  goddesses, 
sporting  cupids,  bacchantes,  fauns,  cen- 
taurs, dolphins,  arabesques,  are  multiplied 
in  infinite  variety.     Most  of  the  subjects 
are  taken  from   Greek  mythology ;    but 
some  represent  scenes  from  the  daily  life 
of  the  Pompeians,  and  throw  much  light 
on  their  habits  and  occupations.     With 
few  exceptions  the  subjects  are  treated 
with  taste  and  delicacy.     In  a  civilization 
where    to    the    gods     themselves    were 
ascribed  the  passions  of  mortal  men,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  that  art  sometimes 
ministered  to  the  licentious  ideas  of  the 
day,  but  those  pictures  which  have  been 
removed  from  public  view  are  few  com- 
pared with  those  which  must  delight  even 
the  severest  moralist.     To   Helbig  spe- 
cially belongs  the  merit  of  having  traced 
these  pictures  to  their  origin.    He  divides 
them  into  two  groups  —  those  that  have 
an  idealistic,  and  those  that  have  a  realistic 
tendency.    The  former  include  the  myth- 
ological subjects  and  a  certain  number 
of  scenes  from  real  life,  such  as  female 
figures  in  meditation,  at  their  toilet,  paint- 
ing, or  playing  on   musical  instruments, 
and  frequently  in  company  with  Eros.    A 
few  of  the  mythological  subjects  are  dra- 
matic, but  most  of  them  bear  an  idyllic 
character,  representing  scenes  full  of  se- 
renity and  repose  which   the  eye  dwells 
on  with  pleasure. 

The  realistic  tendency  is  represented 
by  a  certain  number  of  scenes  from  daily 
life,  such  as  the  flogging  of  a  schoolboy,  a 
baker's  shop,  the  fullers  at  their  work. 
These  are  inferior,  both  in  composition 
and  execution,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
found  in  shops,  taverns  and  other  places 
where  little  heed  was  paid  to  the  decora- 
tion. They  all  bear  a  local  character,  each 
subject  occurs  only  once,  and  they  have 
undoubtedly  been  designed  as  well  as  ex- 
ecuted on  the  spot«  design  and  execution 
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being  on  the  same  level.  Some  of  the 
mythological  compositions  have  been 
found,  not  only  at  Pompeii  but  in  other 
Roman  ruins,  and  seem  to  have  been  the 
common  property  of  the  Roman  world 
and  to  have  had  a  common  origin.  But 
though  these  were  also  executed  on  the 
spot,  the  greater  part  of  them  were  evi- 
dently not  designed  in  the  Roman  Empire. 
With  few  exceptions,  such  as  the  Death 
of  Sophonisba,  the  only  historical  subject, 
Venus  coming  down  to  the  wounded 
i£neas,  and  one  or  two  others,  the  subjects 
are  all  Greek.  Some  of  them  have  Greek 
inscriptions  and  other  characteristics 
which  all  point  to  a  Greek  origin.  This 
confirms  what  Pliny  and  other  contem- 
porary writers  say  ot  the  condition  of  art 
in  their  day.  When  Pliny  speaks  of 
painting  as  a  dying  art,  it  is  evident  that 
he  means  that  the  creative  power  was  ex- 
hausted ;  for  the  frescoes  found  at  Pompeii 
and  in  other  Roman  ruins  show  that  the 
execution,  in  decorative  art  at  least,  was 
still  on  a  high  level. 

The  period  of  Greek  art  to  which  the 
compositions  can  be  specially  traced  is 
that  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  suc- 
cessors. It  was  in  his  time  that  the 
Athenians  began  to  ornament  their  houses, 
which  in  the  days  of  Pericles  had  been  of 
an  austere  simplicity.  While  hitherto  all 
the  splendor  of  art  had  been  bestowed  on 
the  temples  and  public  buildings,  the 
painters  now  began  to  paint  small  panel 
pictures  for  the  private  houses.  At  a 
later  period  these  were  replaced  by  imita- 
tions introduced  into  the  wall-decoration 
itself,  such  as  we  see  at  Pompeii,  a  much 
less  costly  process,  which  was  very  gen- 
erally adopted.  It  probably  originated  in 
Alexandria,  the  seat  of  Hellenic  culture 
under  Alexander's  successors,  and  spread 
from  thence  by  degrees  over  the  whole 
Roman  world,  into  the  palaces  of  the 
Caesars  as  well  as  the  private  houses. 
The  subjects  of  the  compositions  have  all 
the  characteristics  of  the  Alexandrine  age. 
Since  the  great  days  of  Pericles,  art  had 
entered  on  a  new  phase.  The  sublime 
but  severe  character  of  the  art  of  Phidias 
had  been  softened  by  the  genius  of  Scopas 
and  Praxiteles,  and  the  expression  of  the 
emotions  had  now  become  the  study  of 
the  sculptor  and  the  painter.  The  gods 
Zeus,  Athene,  Hera  were  less  frequently 
represented  than  Demeter,  Dionysus, 
Eros,  whose  cult  had  developed  later  and 
was  more  in  touch  with  human  life  and 
human  nature.  The  artists  had  not  aban* 
doned  their  ideals,  but  they  rendered  them 
more   human.     They  accentuated  the  in- 


dividuality in  ^he  countenance,  and  this 
gave  a  stimulus  to  portrait-painting.  They 
selected  in  preference  for  representa- 
tion those  myths  which  gave  the  largest 
scope  for  the  delineation  of  the  feelings, 
and  especially  those  in  which  the  passion 
of  love  pla3'eda  prominent  part.  Stories 
of  a  sentimental  character,  such  as  those 
of  Narcissus,  Cyparissus,  Hyacinthus, 
now  appear  for  the  first  time  in  art.  This 
whole  tendency  is  reflected  in  the  Pom- 
peian  paintings,  and  gives  them  their 
priceless  interest,  as  it  enables  us  to  trace 
them  back  to  a  special  period  of  Greek 
art. 

We  vainly  try  to  imagine  what  painting 
was  in  the  days  of  Phidias,  when  Polygno- 
tus  covered  the  walls  of  the  Lescbe  at 
Delphi  with  those  great  compositions 
which  were  never  equalled  for  elevation  of 
thought,  though  the  technique  was  still  in 
its  infancy;  or  at  a  later  period  when 
Zeuxis  and  Apelles  brought  the  art  of 
painting  to  its  highest  development  in 
Greece.  But  as  the  afterglow  on  the 
mountains  reflects  the  raysofthe  sun  long 
after  it  has  set,  so  we  can  at  least  trace  in 
the  Pompeian  paintings  a  distant  reflection 
of  Greek  art  in  its  last  great  days  and  in 
its  glorious  decline.  The  compositions 
often  repeat  themselves  with  slight  varia- 
tions and  can  occasionally  be  traced  to 
some  great  original  of  which  we  know  the 
existence  through  Pliny,  Pausanias,  or 
other  writers  —  as,  for  example,  Medea 
meditating  the  murder  of  her  children. 
We  know  that  Medea  was  painted  by 
Timomachus  from  Byzantium,  the  last 
great  painter  of  the  period  of  the  Diadocht, 
and  that  this  picture  and  another  by  him, 
representing  Ajax,  were  afterwards  sold 
to  Csesar  and  placed  in  the  Temple  of 
Venus  in  Rome.  Timomachus  died  before 
Medea  was  finished,  but  the  picture  was 
valued  all  the  more  for  being  the  last 
work  of  a  great  master.  The  same  sul>- 
ject  had  been  treated  by  Aristolaus,  an 
earlier  painter,  who  was  known  for  the 
severity  of  his  style ;  but  the  Medea  of 
Timomachus  was  the  most  celebrated  and 
most  likely  to  be  reproduced,  according  to 
that  principle  in  ancient  art  by  which  all 
that  was  best  was  constantly  copied ;  and 
it  is  generally  believed  to  have  inspired 
the  representations  from  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum.  Two  of  these  have  been 
much  discussed.  In  the  Pompeian  one, 
Medea  is  represented  standing  with  a 
sword  in  her  left  hand  and  grasping  the 
hilt  with  her  right ;  the  unconscious  chil- 
dren arc  playing  at  knucklebones,  while 
the  old   pedagogue  looks   in   through  a 
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doorway.  In  the  representation  from 
Herculaneum  she  is  seen  alone,  holding 
the  hilt  of  the  upturned  sword  between 
her  folded  hands.  This  attitude  is  more 
in  harmony  with  the  expression  of  irreso- 
lution on  her  face,  and  has  therefore  been 
thought  to  come  nearest  the  original  of 
Timomachus ;  and  she  is  also  represented 
in  this  way  on  a  gem.  In  other  respects 
the  two  figures  are  very  much  alike.  The 
fierce  struggle  of  her  passions  is  rendered 
with  great  force,  and  with  all  the  sense  of 
measure  and  dignity  which  characterized 
Greek  art.  The  painter  Donner,  who 
made  a  study  of  the  technical  part  of  the 
Campanian  pictures,  found  traces  of 
joints,  showing  that  this  Medea  formed 
part  of  a  larger  composition,  so  that,  in  all 
probability,  the  children  were  included. 

In  later  excavations  at  Pompeii  another 
Medea  has  been  found  which  deviates  in 
many  ways  from  the  former  type.  She  is 
seated  in  sombre  meditation,  leaning  her 
«head  on  one  hand  and  holding  with  the 
other  a  sheathed  sword  that  rests  on  the 
ground.  The  children  are  playing  at 
knucklebones,  and  one  of  them  runs  up  to 
her.  The  pedagogue  looks  in  through  a 
window,  stern  and  watchful.  Dramatic 
as  the  composition  is,  it  does  not  compare 
with  the  former  ones,  and  Presuhn's  sug- 
gestion that  it  may  be  a  reminiscence  of 
the  Medea  of  Timomachus  is  therefore 
less  probable. 

The  frescoes  representing  Perseus  and 
Andromeda,  Achilles  at  Scyros,  Achilles 
giving  up  Briseis,  the  abandoned  Ariadne, 
the  death  of  Laocoon,  Pero  and  Cimon, 
are  no  doubt  more  or  less  reproductions 
of  famous  masterpieces  as  well  as  the 
celebrated  dancers.  This  explains  the 
fact  that  the  composition  is  generally 
superior  to  the  execution.  The  sacrifice 
of  Iphigenia  is  one  of  the  few  pictures 
which  preserve  a  tradition  of  an  earlier 
period  than  the  Alexandrine,  in  the  veiled 
Agamemnon  of  Timanthes.  The  compo- 
sition could  not,  however,  be  a  copy  of  that 
great  master;  for,  if  we. may  believe  Pliny's 
description,  Timanthes  represented  Iphi- 
genia standing  near  the  altar,  a  noble  and 
ready  victim,  like  the  Iphigenia  of  Eurip* 
ides,  while  in  the  Pompeian  painting  she 
is  carried,  the  artist  following  in  this  the 
tradition  of  iCschylus  in  the  Agamemnon. 
The  figures  in  the  paintings  are  small, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  Diana  and 
Actaeon,  Hercules  and  Omphale,  Venus 
and  Adonis,  which  are  the  natural  size,  or 
somewhat  above  it. 

C.  O.   Miiller  has  suggested  that  the 
majority  of  the  Pompeian  paintings  which 


have  been  chiefly  found  in  the  private 
houses,  correspond  to  the  various  phases 
of  human  life,  and  belong  to  the  cycle 
of  Dionysus  with  his  following  of  cen- 
taurs, satyrs,  bacchantes  ;  that  of  Aphro- 
dite and  the  Erotes,  and  that  of  Apollo 
and  the  Muses,  representing  the  ideal- 
ized pleasures  of  the  senses,  of  the  heart, 
of  the  intellect.  But  as  in  life  these 
are  all  interwoven,  so  we  find  Bacchus 
and  Eros,  Eros  and  Apollo,  frequently  to- 
gether. Thus  in  the  immortal  "Dithy- 
rambe." 

Nimmer,    das   glaubt    mir,    erscheinen   die 

Gdtter 
Nimmer  allein. 

Kaum  dass  ich  Bacchus,  den  Lustlgen,  habe, 
Kommt   auch    schon    Amor,   der  lachelnde 

Knabe 
Phobus,  der  Herrliche,  findet  sich  ein. 

The  Bacchic  representations  occur  most 
frequently,  and  both  German  and  Italian 
investigators  have  remarked  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  house  in  Pompeii  where  there 
is  not  some  representation  which  refers  to 
the  worship  of  that  divinity.  This  cor- 
roborates what  we  know  from  other 
sources  of  the  ascendency  of  the  religion 
of  Bacchus  in  southern  Italy.  Introduced 
at  an  early  time  by  the  Greek  colonist 
with  the  culture  of  the  vine,  it  was  at  a 
later  period  adopted  simultaneously  by 
the  Etruscans  and  Romans,  but  it  always 
flourished  most  in  southern  Italy  owing 
to  its  volcanic  soil  being  peculiarly  suita- 
ble to  the  growth  of  the  tree  of  Bacchus. 
Already  Sophocles  speaks  of  the  sway 
Bacchus  held  over  Italy,  and  we  read  in 
Plato's  laws  that  the  whole  town  of  Taren- 
tum  —  a  Dorian  colony  — was  intoxicated 
during  the  Dionysiac  festivals.  Various 
myths  point  in  the  same  direction.  Bac- 
chus and  Ceres  were  disputing  the  pos- 
session of  Campania.  Dionysus,  after 
conquering  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates,  had 
left  his  old  satyrs  on  the  Italic  shores  to 
cultivate  the  vine  there.  The  vases  in  the 
tombs  abound  in  Bacchic  subjects,  and 
Bdttiger's  theory  that  they  were  given  as 
tokens  to  the  initiated,  and  buried  with 
them  as  precious  possessions  which  had  a 
significance  for  their  future  life,  is  not  an 
improbable  one.  The  worship  in  southern 
Italy  had  a  strong  mystic  side,  and  its 
festivals  were  celebrated  with  great  pomp. 

Among  the  Etruscans  first,  and  after- 
wards among  the  Romans,  the  Bacchic 
festivals  degenerated  into  scenes  of  immo- 
rality and  licentiousness,  and  in  186  B.C. 
they  were  abolished  throughout  Italy  by 
the  Roman  Senate.    About  the  same  pe- 
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riod  the  Egyptian  cults  were  introduced 
from  Alexandria  into  Italy,  and  found  an 
eager  reception.  The  cult  of  I  sis  did  not 
penetrate  to  Rome  till  Sulla's  time,  about 
80  B.C.,  but  the  original  temple  of  I  sis  at 
Pompeii,  of  which  but  little  remains,  ex- 
isted as  early  as  the  second  century.  It 
was  restored  after  the  earthquake  in  the 
latest  style,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that 
it  was  the  only  temple  which  had  been 
entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  restored  when 
the  eruption  took  place.  From  the  mys- 
teries of  Bacchus  to  the  mysteries  of  I  sis 
there  was  but  a  step.  The  ceremonies  of 
initiation  must  have  had  many  points  in 
common.  Osiris  had  been  identified  with 
Bacchus,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
a  statue  of  Bacchus  in  the  temple;  of  Isis. 

Of  the  original  earnestness  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Dionysus  but  little  survives  at 
Pompeii,  except  here  and  there  the  noble 
type  of  the  face.  The  meaning  of  the  old 
religion  was  gone  —  art  had  turned  it  to 
its  own  purposes*  Bacchus  is  chiefly  rep- 
resented as  the  god  of  the  vine,  and  his 
type  is  that  of  tne  young  and  beardless 
god  which  was  adopted  in  Greek  art  in  the 
Fourth  century  B.C.,  when  Praxiteles  gave 
it  its  ideal  form.  In  the  old  Greek  colo- 
nies we  find  the  earlier  type  of  the  vener- 
able bearded  Bacchus,  which  continued  to 
subsist  more  or  less  by  the  side  of  the 
later  and  more  prevalent  one.  The  coins 
of  Naxos  in  Sicily  show  the  two  types, 
and  on  those  dating  from  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century  the  earliest  known  represen- 
tation of  tne  youthful  Bacchus  may  be 
seen.  A  remarkable  picture  of  the  youn£ 
god  on  an  ivory  throne,  with  one  hand 
stretched  out,  the  other  holding  the  thyr-, 
sus,  was  found  in  the  house  of  Apollo  at 
Pompeii.  This  preserves  in  its  majestic 
appearance  the  best  traditions  of  Hellen- 
istic art,  and  it  is  interesting  from  having 
the  nimbus,  which  was  also  found  round 
the  heads  of  the  figures  on  each  side 
Apollo  and  Venus. 

The  nimbus  was  first  introduced  into 
Greek  art  in  Alexander's  time,  and  was 
placed  round  the  heads  of  divinities,  he- 
roes, magicians,  personified  constellations, 
and,  at  a  later  period,  of  kings  and  em- 
perors. Stephani  shows  that,  though  the 
idea  of  the  supernatural  light  or  glory  sur- 
rounding the  divinity  undoubtedly  existed 
previously,  it  was  first  expressed  in  art  by 
the  Greeks,  and  that  all  the  Oriental  rep- 
resentations of  it  —  Brahman,  Buddhist, 
Egyptian — are  of  Greco-Roman  origin. 
In  sculpture  the  nimbus  occurs  but  sel- 
dom, as  it  '^was  not  suitable  for  plastic 
treatment,  and  the  coins  are  the  chief 


£;uide  for  its  origin  and  chronology.  The 
ract  of  its  first  appearing  in  Greek  art  in 
Alexander's  time,  when  so  many  Orieatal 
ideas  were  imported  into  Greece,  might 
easily  lead  one  astray  regarding  its  origin. 
The  Christians  adopted  the  nimbus,  out 
there  are  few,  if  any,  examples  earlier  than 
Constantine.  The  nimbus  recurs  several 
times  at  Pompeii,  and  has  been  found 
round  the  heads  of  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Ceres, 
Venus,  Selene,  Ariadne,  Hypnos,  Leda, 
Circe,  Phrixus,  and  Scopia  the  personifica- 
tion of  the  mountain,  as  well  as  round  the 
head  of  Bacchus.  The  color  is  sometimes 
blue,  sometimes  yellow  or  white,  but  this 
is  determined  by  purely  artistic  considera- 
tions. A  curious  instance  of  the  blue 
nimbus  may  be  seen  in  an  old  Roman 
mosaic  pavement  in  the  triclinium  of  a 
Roman  villa  at  Bignor,  in  Sussex,  where 
a  female  head  —  probably  an  Ariadne  — 
was  found  surrounded  with  it.  A  Bacchus 
head  with  the  nimbus  was  found  in  a  sim- 
ilar pavement  at  Avenchesin  Switzerland. 
These  are  believed  to  be  of  the  same' 
period  —  Vespasian  or  Titus  —  and  to 
have  been  executed  by  the  same  hand. 

Ariadne,  who  was  so  closely  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  is  also  fre- 
quently found  on  the  Pompeian  walls. 
According  to  the  myth  her  birthplace  was 
Crete,  wnere  she^  was  originally  wor- 
shipped as  a  nature  goddess.  It  was  there 
that  Daedalus,  the  earliest  Greek  artist, 
constructed  the  "dancing  place  for  Ari- 
adne of  the  lovely  tresses,'  and  likewise 
the  labyrinth  into  which  Theseus  went  to 
fight  the  Minotaur.  Ariadne  giving  The- 
seus the  clue  which,  according  to  Virgil, 
Daedalus  himself  had  procured  for  her,  is 
rarely  found  in  ancient  art,  and  only  three 
times  at  Pompeii,  but  the  abandoned 
Ariadne  on  the  shores  of  Naxos  occurs 
very  often.  Sometimes  she  may  be  seen 
with  a  weeping  cupid  by  her  side,  and  a 
female  figure  —  believed  to  be  Nemesis 
—  pointing  to  the  ship  which  carries  ofif 
Theseus.  Or  she  is  represented  asleep 
with  her  right  arm  round  her  head  like 
the  well-known  .^Smdne  in  the  Vatican, 
while  Bacchus  approaches,  followed  by 
Silentis,  Pan,  satyrs,  and  bacchantes. 
That  graceful  figure  of  the  sleeping  Ari- 
adne so  frequently  reproduced  in  sculp- 
ture as  well  as  in  painting,  is  traced  back 
to  an  original  paintine  in  the  temple  of 
Dionysus  at  Athens,  described  by  Pausa- 
nias,  and  probably  a  work  of  the  fourth 
century  B.C.  It  became  a  favorite  subject 
on  the  Roman  sarcophagi,  not  only  be- 
cause it  belonged  to  the  Bacchic  represen- 
tations, which  symbolized  the  happiness 
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that  awaited  the  iniatiated,  but  more  espe- 
cially because  the  sleeping  Ariadne,  wak- 
ened by  the  god,  was  in  itself  one  of  those 
beautinil  images  under  which  the  Romans 
liked  to  symbolize  death. 

The  crown  which  Bacchus  gave  her  was 
put  among  the  constellations ;  hence  she 
IS  frequently  surrounded  with  the  nimbus. 
No  less  remarkable  than  these  represen- 
tations of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  are  those 
of  Perseus  and  Andromeda.    One  of  these, 
Perseus  leading  Andromeda  gently  down 
from  the  rock,  while  the  sea-monster  lies 
expiring  in  the  water  at  their  feet,  has 
been  traced  by  various  critics  and  more 
especially  by  rlelbig  to  an  original  of  the 
painter  Nicias  who  lived  in  Alexander  the 
Great's  time.    Pliny  mentions  among  his 
paintings  an  Andromeda  and  an  lo.    Both 
these  subjects  have  boen  found  at  Pompeii. 
Argus  watching  lo  was  in  all  probability 
the  counterpart  of  Perseus  and  Androm- 
eda—  the  one  heroine  just  delivered,  the 
other  waiting    for    deliverance  —  and  in 
the  representation  of  Argus  as  a  delicate 
youth,  instead  of  the  traditional  giant,  we 
find  those  characteristics  which  Pausanias 
noticed  in  one  of  the  works  of  that  painter 
at   Amyclae.     Nicias   began    his    career 
when  that  of  Praxiteles  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  according  to  Pliny,  Praxiteles 
was  assisted  by  him  in  painting  his  stat- 
ues, and  attached  special  value  to  his  col- 
oring   {circumlitio).    At    such    a    school 
Nicias  himself  no  doubt  developed  those 
qualities  for  which  he  became  celebrated, 
bringing  his  forms  into  strong  relief  by  a 
careful  treatment  of  light  and  shade.     He 
possessed  that  subtle  delicacy  of  percep- 
tion which  made  him  a  great  painter  of 
women,  and  he  also  excelled  in  painting 
dogs.    So  intense  was  his  absorption  in  his 
art  that  he  had  frequently  to  ascertain 
from  his  servants  whether  he  had  had  his 
bath  and  his  meals.    We  have  no  means 
of  knowing  how  Nicias  represented  his 
Andromeda.    Raoul-Kochette  took  her  to 
be   one  of  those  single  figures  like  the 
Helen  of  Zeuxis,  the  Aphrodite  of  Apelles, 
"on  which  the  great  painters  of  Greece 
liked  to  spend  all  their  science  of  drawing, 
all   their  power  of  expression,  all  their 
charm  of  execution,"  but  tradition  says  that 
Nicias  attached  great  importance  to  the 
selection  of  compositions  which  combined 
many  dramatic  elements,  and  it  is  there- 
fore  most  probable  that  his  Andromeda 
was  the  centre  figure  of  a  great  composi- 
tion.    However  this  may  be,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Pompeian  painting  must 
be  traced  back  to  some  great  original. 
This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  sub- 


ject frequently  recurs  in  bas-relief,  on 
coins  and  gems  as  well  as  in  painting. 
The  representations  of  Andromeda  and 
Perseus  looking  at  the  reflection  of  the 
Gorgon's  head  in  the  water,  have  the 
idyllic  character  which  is  preponderant  in 
the  Pompeian  paintings,  and  which  re- 
flects the  spirit  of  art  and  poetry  in  the 
Hellenistic  age. 

Cupids  are  prominent  figures  on  the 
Pompeian  frescoes.  They  animate  the 
scene  and  give  it  a  greater  significance. 
They  play  with  the  club  of  Hercules,  with 
the  armor  of  Mars.  They  weep  over  the 
wounded  Adonis,  and  over  the  infidelity  of 
Theseus.  One  cupid  fights  with  Pan; 
another  is  loaded  with  fetters  by  Venus. 
They  are  put  in  a  cage  and  held  up  by  the 
wings  for  sale.  It  was  one  of*  these 
charming  pictures,  the  sale  of  the  Cupids, 
found  at  Stabise  and  at  Pompeii,  which 
inspired  Goethe's  little  poem  "  Wer  kauft 
Liebesg6tter,"  and  Thorwaldsen's  beauti- 
ful bas-relief,  "  The  Ages  of  Love."  In  a 
fine  mosaic  pavement  they  chain  up  the 
lion  and  taunt  him  with  his  defeat.  The 
Erotes,  or  Loves,  as  small  winged  boys, 
were  a  development  of  the  Hellenistic 
period,  following  on  the  noble  type  of 
Eros  as  a  youth,  which  had  been  perfected 
in  the  fourth  century.  Scenes  from  daily 
life  in  which  the  Erotes  were  the  actors 
were  favorite  representations,  and  are 
often  found  at  Pompeii.  Thus  we  see 
these  charming  winged  boys  leave  their 
bows  and  arrows  and  give  mankind  a 
respite,  to  work  as  shoemakers  and  car- 
penters, like  the  boys  of  a  modern  indus- 
trial school.  Where  Eros  is.  Psyche  is 
not  far  distant,  and  they  frequently  appear 
together  either  as  atrial  figures  or  in  ideal- 
ized scenes  of  daily  life,  such  as  weaving 
wreaths  or  playing  on  musical  instruments. 

The  subjects  of  the  frescoes  usually 
bear  some  relation  to  the  uses  of  the 
rooms.  This  was  in  accordance  with  that 
sense  of  harmony  which  the  Greeks  car- 
ried into  all  the  details  of  life.  The  Ala- 
bandines  in  Caria  were  criticised,  says 
Vitruvius,  the  Roman  architect,  for  plac- 
ing in  their  gymnasium  statues  **in  the 
attitude  of  pleading  causes,  while  those 
in  the  forum  are  holding  the  discus  or 
running  or  playing  with  balls."  Fruit, 
vegetables,  and  Bacchic  subjects  are  fre- 
quently found  in  the  triclinia,  gardens,  and 
landscapes  in  the  peristylia,  representa- 
tions of  various  myths  in  the  atria  and 
exedrse,  and  Zahn  suggested  ingeniously 
that  it  was  probably  a  bedroom  in  which 
were  found  those  two  beautiful  aSrial  fig- 
ures on  a  black  ground,  one  of  which 
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seems  to  rise  buoyantly  upwards  aod  to 
typify  wakening,  while  the  other  gently 
descends  as  if  to  sink  to  rest ;  but  truth 
obliges  us  reluctantly  to  give  up  this  poet- 
ical interpretation,  for  Fiorelli  has,  no 
doubt,  good  reason  for  calling  the  room  a 
triclinium,  and  the  two  figures  have  been 
named  bacchantes.  Between  them  was 
the  picture  which  the  Academicians  have 
called  the  **  Wedding  of  Zephyrus  and 
Flora,"  but  which  other  good  authorities, 
including  Zahn,  have  believed  to  be  the 
**  Wedding  of  Pasithea  and  the  God  of 
Sleep."  According  to  the  received  ver- 
sion, Flora  lies  asleep  leaning  on  a  draped 
figure  with  large  black  wings  and  a  bluish 
radiated  nimbus,  holding  a  branch  of  red 
fiowers  and  representing  Hypnos,  the  god 
of  sle^p.  It  is  so  doubtful  whether  this 
figure  is  male  or  female  that  some  have 
.  believed  her  to  be  Pasithea ;  but  the  latter, 
though  mentioned  as  the  bride  of  the  god 
of  sleep,  is  never  called  the  goddess  of 
sleep  herself.  Zephyrus  comes  down  sup- 
ported by  two  cupids,  and  a  figure  on  a 
rock  draws  a  drapery  over  the  whole 
scene.  If  Pasithea  is  substituted  for 
Flora,  the  winged  figure  on  which  she 
leans  Would  represent  Selene,  the  goddess 
of  the  moon.  This  picture  has  been  much 
discussed,  and  various  other  interpreta- 
tions of  the  subject  have  been  given. 
Raoul-Rochette  believed  it  to  be  Mars 
appearing  in  a  dream  to  the  vestal  virgin, 
Rhea  Silvia,  but  this  is  not  probable  as 
Roman  subjects  are  very  rare  at  Pompeii. 
Whatever  may  have  been  in  the  mind  of 
the  painter,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
Pompeian  pictures.  Neither  Correggio 
nor  Albano,  says  the  account  in  the  jour- 
nals of  the  excavation,  have  produced 
anything  that  excels  the  grace  and  beauty 
of  the  *'puttini."  Owing  to  a  rainfall  in 
the  night  before  the  excavation  on  No- 
vember 6,  1826,  the  colors  of  the  whole 
wall  appeared  in  all  their  pristine  fresh- 
ness to  the  admiring  eyes  of  those  who 
were  present. 

The  atrial  figures  form  a  large  part  of 
the  Pompeian  decorations.  The  lightness 
and  buoyancy  with  which  they  are  poised 
in  the-  air  are  incomparably  beautiful. 
Some  of  them  have  large  wings  to  support 
them.  **  Creations  of  the  artist's  fantasy," 
says  Helbig,  **  they  are  free  from  all  the 
fetters  of  reality,  and  belong  to  those  re- 
mains of  ancient  art  which  are  most  im- 
bued with  the  Greek  spirit."  There  is  no 
doubt  that  they  go  back  to  the  best  period 
of  Greek  art,  and  that  they  must  have 
been  faithfully  transmitted  through  gen- 
erations.    The  artists  had  mastered  them 
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so  completely  that  here  we  find  them 
at  their  best.  Among  these  figures  are 
the  dancing-girls  or  bacchantes,  and  the 
centaurs,  who  are  represented  carrying 
young  men  and  women,  holding  musical 
instruments  and  the  thyrsus,  the  attribute 
of  Bacchus.  The  centaur,  a  product  of 
pure  Greek  art,  is  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  evolution  of  the  art  type.  Origi- 
nally a  wild  race  of  hunters  in  Thessaly, 
they  probably  became  in  the  Greek  imagi- 
nation assimilated  with  their  horses ;  but 
the  early  attempts  to  represent  their  dual 
nature  were  exceedingly  clumsy,  as  may 
be  seen  on  a  bas-relief  found  at  Olympia, 
where  Heracles  is  seen  pursuing  a  limp- 
ing monster  composed  of  a  human  body 
combined  with  the  hinder  part  of  a  horse. 
Pausanias  was  struck  with  this  early  type 
of  centaur  on  the  chest  of  Cypselus  at 
Olympia.  On  the  trieze  of  a  temple  at 
Assos,  believed  to  be  of  the  sixth  century, 
the  later  centaur  type,  with  the  four  hoofs 
and  only  the  bust  of  a  man,  has  been 
found  side  by  side  with  the  archaic  one, 
but  it  was  probably  not  till  the  age  of 
Phidias  that  the  type  was  perfected  into  a 
homogeneous  whole,  such  as  we  see  it  in 
the  Parthenon  marbles  and  on  the  Pom- 
peian walls. 

The  great  artists  of  Greece  liked  to  ex- 
ercise their  ingenuity  on  so  subtle  a 
problem.  Zeuxis  brought  it  to  perfection 
in  a  famous  painting  lost  in  a  shipwreck 
when  brought  over  to  Italy  by  Sulla  but 
immortalized  in  a  description  of  Lucian, 
who  saw  the  copy  at  Athens.  It  repre- 
sented a  family  of  centaurs,  and  in  the 
female  suckling  her  young,  the  most  beau- 
tiful type  of  womanhood,  and  that  of  the 
finest  Thessalian  mare  were  blended  to- 
gether so  artfully  and  imperceptibly  that 
it  was  impossible  to  see  where  the  one 
ended  and  the  other  began.  At  Pompeii 
we  see  in  turn  a  furious  bacchante  kneel- 
ing on  a  centaur,  with  his  arms  tied  be- 
hind him,  and  lashing  him  on  —  the 
picture  of  unbridled  passion  —  and  a 
lovely  girl  quietly  seated  on  a  female  cen- 
taur—  the  image  of  purity  and  innocence. 
The  centaur  -teaching  a  young  man  to 
play  the  lyre  is  Chiron  teaching  Achilles. 
This  subject  has  been  found  on  a  larger 
scale  at  Herculaneum,  and  is  probably  a 
reminiscence  of  the  famous  marble  group 
which  in  Pliny's  time  was  in  the  septa  in 
Rome.  The  same  subject  appears  most 
appropriately  on  the  shield  in  the  fresco 
representing  Achilles  in  female  attire  at 
Scyros  among  the  daughters  of  King 
Lycomedes,  when  he  betrays  himself  by 
seizing  the  arms  offered  for  sale  among 
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female  trinkets  by  Ulysses.  There  is  an 
extraordinary  vividness  about  this  picture, 
and  the  conception,  with  all  its  mastery  of 
detail,  has  leci  to  the  supposition  that  it 
might  be  a  copy  of  an  old  Greek  master, 
possibly  Athenion,  who,  as  we  know  from 
Pliny,  painted  this  subject,  and  who, 
though  he  died  young,  attained  great  skill 
in  his  art.  The  excitement  of  Achilles 
stirred  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  the 
alarm  of  the  beautiful  Deidameia,  the 
eagerness  with  which  Ulysses,  and  prob- 
ably Diomed,  grasp  Achilles  by  the  arm, 
are  rendered  with  great  power  and  truth. 
Agyrtes  blowing  the  trumpet  was  so  dam- 
aged that  this  part  of  the  picture,  which 
Zahn,  who  was  present  at  the  excavation, 
still  saw,  was  removed. 

Among  several  curious  pictures  relating 
to  the  worship  of  Isis,  there  is  one,  found 
in   the  temple  of    Isis,   representing  the 
arrival  of  lo  in  Egypt,  and  illustrating  the 
links  which  the  Greeks  found  between  the 
Egyptian   cults  and  their   own.     lo,  the 
heroine  of  Argos,  symbolized  the  moon. 
She  wandered  over  the  world  under  the 
shape  of  a  cow  ;  and,  though  Isis  was  not 
originally  a  lunar  goddess  with  the  Egyp- 
tians, she  was  also  represented  with  cow's 
horns,   which  led  the  Greeks   to  believe 
that  she  personified  the  moon.  Herodotus, 
on  visiting  Egypt,  first  notices  the  likeness 
in  form  between  lo  and  Isis.     He  remarks 
that  he  saw  Isis  with  the  cow*s  horns  the 
same  as  the  Greek  lo.    The  Greeks,  who 
tried  to  recognize  their  own  gods  in  those 
of  other  nations,  began  to  identify  them. 
But  it  was  not  till  long  afterwards,  under 
the  Ptolemys,  when  Egyptian  religion  so 
deeply  influenced  Greek  thought,  and  the 
myths  themselves  were  changed  to  fit  into 
the  new  order  of  ideas,  that  the  notion  crept 
in  that  lo,  on  arriving  in  Egypt  after  her 
wanderings,  was  worshipped  there  as  the 
gbddess  Isis.    On  the  picture  she  is  repre- 
sented as  a  beautiful  woman  with  cow*s 
horns,  borne  on  the  river  Nile,  and  wel- 
comed  by   Isis.     The  scene  has  all  the 
Egyptian  elements.     We  find  the  sphinx 
crowned  with  the  lotus,  the  crocodile,  the 
serpent ;  a  priestess  of  Isis   holding  the 
sistrum  —  the  musical  instrument  used  in 
the  worship  of  Isis  —  the  situla,  a  little 
receptacle  with  a  handle  for  the  holy  Nile 
water,  and  the  caduceus  ;  Harpocrates  — 
the  child  Horus  —  with  his  forefinger  on 
his  mouth,  as  we  see  the  infant  Christ  on 
the  old  Italian  pictures  pointing  to  himself 
as  the  Word.     A  similar  picture  was  found 
at  Herculaneum,  with  slight  variations  in 
the  details. 

Among  the   im^ortfttioBe  from   Egypt 
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are  also  the  pigmies,  which  are  chiefly 
represented  to  caricature  humanity.  A 
representation  of  a  scene  like  Solomon's 
Judgment,  where  the  pigmies  are  actors, 
has  much  exercised  the  minds  of  the  crit- 
ics. It  is  thought  more  probable  that  it 
represents  some  Egyptian  occurrence  than 
that  it  should  have  been  taken  from  the 
Old  Testament.  Occasionally  we  find  the 
pigmies  in  their  own  element  the  Nile, 
climbing  up  a  palm-tree  to  escape  from 
the  inundation,  or  riding  on  a  crocodile. 

Landscapes,  still  life,  or  animals  some- 
times take  the  place  of  the  figure-paintings. 
Among  the  still  life  there  is  a  dish  of  figs 
with  a  glass  water-bottle  the  transparency 
of  which  is  admirable.  The  Greek  painter 
Pausias,  who  studied  nature  in  all  her 
aspects,  may  be  pointed  to  as  the  model  for 
this  kind  of  composition.  In  Pausanias's 
time  there  was  still  at  Epidaurus  a  picture 
by  him  of  Methe  (Drunkenness)  drinking 
out  of  a  glass  bowl,  through  which  her 
face  could  be  seen.  The  animals  are  true 
to  nature,  and  painted  with  much  humor 
and  delicacy  in  situations  that  are  verv 
probably  taken  out  of  fables.  The  land- 
scapes either  cover  the  whole  wall  —  and 
this  is  generally  a  garden  wall  —  or,  like 
the  figure-paintings,  they  form  imitations 
of  panel  pictures.  No  less  than  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  to  eight  hundred  land- 
scapes have  been  found  at  Pompeii,  about 
fifty  of  which  are  on  the  walls  of  gardens 
or  peristylia.  They  represent  mytholog- 
ical subjects,  sacred  trees,  seacoasts  with 
towns  or  villas,  gardens,  sea  views  with 
naval  battles,  and  sometimes  Egyptian 
scenery. 

The  sacred  trees  are  a  very  curious  fea- 
ture. They  hold  as  conspicuous  a  place 
in  the  landscape-painting  as  in  the  worship 
of  the  ancients.  Long  before  the  temples 
made  with  hands,  trees  were  the  abodes 
of  the  divinities,  and  they  remained  in- 
separably associated  with  their  worship. 
Those  whom  the  gods  loved  and  protected 
were  often  themselves  changed  into  trees. 
There  are  many  examples  of  these  meta- 
morphoses, but  there  is  none  that  gives  a 
better  illustration  than  the  charming  story 
of  Philemon  and  Baucis.  Ovid  tells  how 
this  poor  but  pious  couple  were  the  only 
inhabitants  of  Tyana  in  Phrygia,  who 
received  the  disguised  gods  Zeus  and 
Hermes  after  they  had  been  turned  away 
from  every  door.  They  offered  them  the 
best  of  what  they  had,  and  were  rewarded 
for  their  hospitality  by  seeing  their  small 
hut  transformed  into  a  lofty  temple,  while 
the  town  disappeared  in  a  marsh.  They 
were,  at  their  desire,  made  the  guardians 
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of  this  temple,  and  begged,  as  a  boon  from 
the  gods,  that,  having  lived  in  the  most 
perfect  unity,  they  might  die  together. 
When  their  appointed  time  came,  they 
were  transformed  into  trees  near  the  altar 
—  Philemon  into  an  oak  and  Baucis  into  a 
lime-tree.  Ovid  saw  the  trees,  surrounded 
by  a  wall  and  hung  with  garlands  and 
votive  offerings  such  as  those  we  now  see 
in  the  Pompeian  pictures. 

E'en  yet  an  ancient  Tyanean  shows 
A  spreading  oak,  that  near  a  linden  grows ; 
The  neighborhood  confirm  the  prodigy  — 
Grave  men,  not  vain  of  tongue  or  like  to  lie. 
I  saw  myself  the  garlands  on  their  boughs 
And  tablets  hung  for  gifts  of  granted  vows ; 
And  off' ring  fresher  up,  with  pious  pray'r, 
The  good,  said  I,  are  God's  peculiar  care. 
And  such  as   honor  heav'n,  shall   heavenly 
honor  share.* 

The  wall  which  enclosed  the  trees  was 
the  so-called  "  Sacellum,"  the  earliest  form 
of  temple,  open  at  the  top  to  let  in  air  and 
light.  Sometimes  there  was  an  altar  near 
them,  with  lamps  burning  and  the  image 
of  the  serpent,  the  guardian  god  of  the 
place  (genius  locC^  which  is  so  often  seen  in 
the  Pompeian  houses  and  streets.  Among 
the  objects  hung  from  the  trees  are  the 
sacred  vittae,  or  sashes,  and  the  oscilla, 
little  votive  images  to  Bacchus,  connected 
with  the  introduction  of  his  worship  into 
Attica.  Icarus  —  so  runs  the  myth  —  had 
first  cultivated  the  vine  there,  and  the  peo- 
ple having  become  drunk,  thought  he  had 
poisoned  them,  and  killed  him.  His 
daughter  Erigone  hanged  herself  in  de- 
spair over  his  grave.  Dionysus,  to  pun- 
ish them,  sent  a  drought  over  the  land, 
and  an  irresistible  desire  among  the 
women  to  hang  themselves  as  an  expia- 
tion. This  ceased  when  the  murderers  of 
Icarus  were  punished ;  but  the  symbol  of 
swinging  in  the  air  as  an  expiation  sur- 
vived in  the  festival  of  the  Aiora,  and  in 
the  suspended  images.f  The  oscilla  may 
be  seen  in  the  museum  at  Naples  in  the 
form  of  a  medallion  and  crescent-shaped 
marble  slabs,  with  bas-reliefs  sculptured 
on  both  sides.  These  were  at  one  time 
believed  to  be  disks,  but  the  fact  that 
they  are  intended  to  be  hung  up,  and  also 
that  similar  objects  have  been  found  rep- 
resented hanging  on  trees  and  buildings, 
has  shown  that  they  are  oscilla.  Origi- 
nally intended  for  sacred  purposes,  they 
may  have  been  also  used  at  Pompeii  as 
ornaments,  having  been  found  principally 
in  peristylia  and  viridaria.    Tree-worship 

*  Metamorphoses,  viii.,  Dryden's  translation, 
t  The  three  forms  of  expiation  —  by  air^  by  water, 
aad  by  fire  —  are  mentioned  in  Virgil,  iCneid,  vi.  741. 
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was  one  of  the  last  heathen  superstitions 
that  survived.  Fathers  of  the  Church  and 
councils  inveighed  against  it,  and  urged 
those  who  had  sacred  trees  on  their  land 
to  lay  the  axe  to  them ;  and  as  late  as  the 
eighth  century  an  edict  of  the  Lombard 
king  Luitprand  punished  any  one  who  had 
honored  a  so-called  sacred  tree  with  the 
confiscation  of  half  his  property. 

The  greater  number  of  the  landscapes 
represent  coast  scenerv,  and  there  are 
many  representations  of  the  villas  which 
the  Romans  erected  on  the  Bay  of  Naples 
in  the  latter  days  of  the  republic,  and 
in  the  early  days  of  the  empire,  and 
which  Pliny  the  Younger  describes  in  bis 
letters.  Some  of  them  were  built  out  on 
substructions  in  the  sea,  and  their  ruins 
may  be  seen  even  now,  deep  below  the 
clear  blue  water  on  the  Sorrento  or  Baiae 
coast.  Others,  like  the  villas  of  Marius, 
Pompey,  and  Cxsar  at  Baise,  were  built 
on  the  rocks,  towering  high  above  the 
daneerous  allurements  for  which  that 
lovely  spot,  the  favorite  resort  of  the 
gay  Roman  world,  was  notorious.  These 
were  more  like  fortresses  than  villas,  says 
Seneca,  who  thought  it  a  reproach  to  have 
a  villa  at  Baiae,  and  who  fled  from  its 
dangers  the  day  after  his  arrival.  The 
ancients  had  a  great  love  for  the  sea,  but 
in  their  sea  pieces  they  never  painted 
a  stormy  sea.  They  were  most  familiar 
with  its  softer  aspects,  and  the  wild  beau- 
ties of  nature,  which  exercise  such  a  spell 
over  the  modern  mind,  inspired  them  only 
with  awe  and  terror.  It  is  more  difiicult 
to  trace  the  origin  of  the  landscapes  than 
that  of  the  other  oompositions,  as  they 
have  a  much  more  mixed  character,  partly 
Greek,  partly  Roman.  Landscape-paint- 
ing had  probably  its  origin  in  scenic  dec- 
oration, and  it  developed  in  Greece  during 
the  period  of  the  Diadochi,  when  the  feel- 
ing for  nature  assumed  a  more  definite 
form.  This  tendency  is  reflected  in  the 
poetry  of  the  time,  and  was  probably 
due  to  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  by 
which  the  Greeks  acquired  a  wider  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  and  of  nature.  The 
landscapes,  with  dramatic,  mythological 
scenes,  the  idyllic  ones  which  correspond 
with  descriptions  in  Greek  poetry,  the 
Egyptian  landscapes  and  the  naval  battles, 
have  no  doubt  all  a  Hellenistic  origin. 
On  the  other  band,  the  seacoasts  with 
villas,  and  the  represeoiatioos  of  gardens, 
bear  the  Roman  character,  and  are  of  a 
later  date.  Pliny  mentions  that  the  painter 
Ludius,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  intro- 
duced new  motives  into  landscape-paint- 
ing, and  he  describes  the   very  subjects 
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we  see  represented  in  those  pictures.  lo 
landscape-painting  the  pain,ter  had  more 
free  play  than  in  figure>painting.  The 
landscapes,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
do  not  repeat  themselves.  The  decorator 
worked  without  model,  according  to  cer- 
tain given  precepts,  and  sometimes  a 
more  or  less  incongruous  motive  is  put  in 
simply  to  fill  up  the  space.  In  the  myth- 
ological landscapes  which  can  be  traced 
to  Hellenistic  models,  we  tind  the  scenery 
of  the  background  in  complete  harmony 
with  the  action  represented.  Much  injus- 
tice has  been  done  to  the  Pompeian  land- 
scapes by  comparing  their  perspective  to 
that  of  the  Chinese.  It  is  true  that  of 
the  two  kinds  of  perspective,  the  linear 
and  the  atrial,  the  Pompeian  artists  best 
understood  the  latter,  which  is  more  a 
question  of  artistic  feeling  than  of  geo- 
metrical rule.  They  must,  however,  have 
had  a  sense  of  the  linear  perspective,  since 
they  carried  it  out  within  certain  limits  in 
their  architectural  drawings.  In  the  front 
views  it  is  usually  correct,  while  it  fails 
in  the  more  complicated  side  views. 

The  question  how  far  the  Greeks  un- 
derstood the  rules  of  perspective  has  been 
much  debated.  Materials  are  wanting  to 
enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  positive  conclu- 
sion. Though  the  perspective  of  some  of 
the  paintings  that  have  come  down  to  us 
is  admirable  as  a  whole,  yet  it  has  been 
maintained  on  good  authority  that  not  one 
of  them,  either  at  Pompeii  or  in  other 
Roman  ruins,  could  bear  the  test  of  the 
ruler  and  the  compass.  As,  however,  no 
masterpieces  of  Greek  painting  have  come 
down  to  us,  and  the  paintings  that  now 
remain  represent  decorative  art  alone,  it 
is  dear  that  we  have  not  sufficient  data  to 
form  a  correct  judgment. 

Nor  do  the  ancient  writings  supply  the 
deficiency.  Attempts  to  produce  in  stage 
scenery  the  illusion  of  reality  had,  accord- 
ing to  Vitruvius,  been  first  made  in  the 
days  of  i&chylus  by  the  painter  Agathar- 
chus,  who  left  a  treatise  on  the  subject. 
According  to  Aristotle  it  was  Sophocles 
who  first  introduced  scene-painting,  but 
these  two  statements  have  been  reconciled 
by  Miiller  and  Brunn.  Since  Dr.  D5rp- 
feld*s  demonstrations  have  revolutionized 
the  old  ideas  about  the  Greek  stage,  and 
have  shown  that  the  action  took  place  in 
the  round  orchestra  or  dancing-place,  some 
critics  have  disputed  the  statement  of 
Vitruvius,  or  at  least  doubted  whether  it 
refers  to  scene-painting ;  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  refute  Aristotle,  who  uses  the 
word  *'  scenography,"  and,  moreover,  the 
round  orchestra  did  not  exclude  scenery. 
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a  background  from  which  the  actors  could 
emerge ; "  a  king's  palace,  a  temple,  or  the 
like,"  as  Miss  Harrison  explains.  These 
were  temporary  .  structures,  which  were 
probably  partly  contrived  by  painting. 
The  studies  of  Agatharchus  were  con- 
tinued, says  Vitruvius,  by  Democritus  and 
Anaxagoras,  who  wrote  **  to  explain  how 
the  points  of  sight  and  distance  ought  to 
guide  the  lines,  as  in  nature,  to  a  centre  ; 
so  that  by  means  of  pictorial  deception 
the  real  appearances  of  buildings  appear 
on  the  scene,  which,  painted  on  a  flat 
vertical  surface,  seem  nevertheless  to  ad- 
vance and  recede."  The  panel-painters 
adapted  the  studies  of  the  scenograph  to 
the  backgrounds  of  their  paintings,  and 
though  scenography  was  an  inferior  kind 
of  art  which  ministered  chiefiv  to  the  taste 
of  the  multitude,  it  had  no  doubt  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  development  of 
painting,  and  Agatharchus  prepared  the 
way  for  Apollodorus,  who  first  painted 
chiaroscuro.  Pliny  states  that  the  painters 
of  Sicyon  made  mathematical  and  geomet- 
rical studies  essential  conditions  of  good 
painting.  Pamphilus  —  influenced  no 
doubt  by  the  canon  of  Polycletus,a  native 
of  Sicyon,  like  himself  —  first  laid  down 
rules  for  painting  as  Polycletus  had  done 
for  sculpture,  and  the  painter  Pausias,  his 
disciple,  put  these  rules  into  practice  and 
excelled  in  foreshortening. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Greeks, 
who  formulated  the  rules  of  geometry  and 
who  made  drawing  an  essential  part  of 
the  education  of  their  free-born  children, 
studied  carefully  the  laws  of  appearances 
and  applied  the  rules  of  geometry  to  the 
representation  of  objects  on  a  flat  surface. 
But  beyond  allusions  to  the  most  elemen- 
tary rules,  such  as  those  mentioned  by 
Vitruvius,  there  is  nothing  in  the  ancient 
writings  to  show  what  their  theory  was. 
Goethe,  in  his  criticisms  on  the  Pompeian 
paintings  reproduced  by  Zahn,  says  that 
gifted  as  the  artists  were  and  endowed 
with  exquisite  senses,  especially  that  of 
the  eye,  they  saw  right  in  the  main.  "  What 
a  sharp  and  true  observation  could  give 
they  possessed.  The  abstract  rule  upon 
which  we  pride  ourselves,  and  which  does 
not  always  agree  with  our  taste,  was,  like 
so  manv  others  that  were  afterwards  dis- 
coverea,  wholly  unknown."  Phidias  knew 
better  than  his  critics  that  the  statue  of 
Athene  would  fulfil  all  its  conditions  when 
placed  on  a  high  column,  and  the  horses 
of  the  Parthenon  are  correct  in  all  their 
motions,  though  the  zoopraxi scope  had  not 
been  invented.  Whatever  knowledge  the 
Greeks  had  of  the  rules  of  perspective 
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has  been  lost  to  us,  and,  like  much  else, 
had  to  be  laboriously  reconquered  when 
Europe  emerged  out  of  the  darkness  of 
the  Middle  Ages.*  Helbig  points  out  that 
the  great  difiEerence  between  ancient  and 
modern  landscape-painting  lies  in  the 
treatment  of  atmospheric  effects.  Cloud 
scenery  and  mists,  which  give  so  great  a 
charm  to  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Endish 
schools,  are  almost  wholly  absent  from 
the  Campanian  landscapes.  One  reason, 
no  doubt,  is  that  southern  nature  does  not 
produce  the  same  variety  of  effects  as  the 
sombre,  damp  climates  of  the  North  ;  but 
when  due  allowance  is  made  for  this  differ- 
ence in  the  aspect  of  nsture  herself;  there 
still  remain  the  different  ways  of  looking 
at  her.  The  Greek  genius  was  eminently 
plastic,  and  though  this  retarded  the  prog- 
ress of  painting,  which  did  not  reach  its 
zenith  till  long  after  sculpture,  it  did  not 
prove  detrimental  to  the  final  development 
of  figure-painting,  as  it  was  combined 
with  an  exquisite  sense  of  coloring.  Their 
strong  love  of  form  rather  prevented  the 
artists  from  crowding  their  pictures ;  but 
it  was  less  favorable  to  landscape-paint- 
ing, where  color  is  more  important  than 
form.  The  landscape-painters  never  lost 
sight  of  the  outlines  which  in  nature  so 
oiten  seem  to  melt  away  in  the  distant 
atmosphere.  They  uniformly  selected  a 
high  horizon  to  give  more  prominence  to 
the  topography  of  the  scenery.  And  the 
monochrome  landscapes,  painted  either 
in  green  or  yellow  on  some  of  the  Pom- 
peian  walls,  show  the  same  tendency  to 
attach  greater  importance  to  form  than 
color. 

The  anthropomorphic  conception  of^na- 
ture,  which  was  a  stimulant  to  the  devel- 
opment of  sculpture,  was  also  unfavorable 
to  landscape-painting.  While  the  Greeks 
peopled  nature  with  gods  and  goddesses 
•—dryads,  oreads,  naiads,  nymphs  that 
inhabited  the  woods,  the  mountains,  the 
streams  —  the  landscape  itself  was  but  a 
background ;  and  though  in  Hellenistic 
times  a  stronger  feeling  for  its  beauties 
developed,  it  did  not  destroy  this  anthro- 
pomorphism, but  grew  up  side  by  side 
with  it,  for  the  number  of  personifications 
of  nature  rather  increased  than  dimin- 
ished. We  do  not  find  among  the  Greeks 
a  less  deep  and  tender  love  of  nature,  or  a 
less  keen  appreciation  of  her  softer  beau- 
ties than  in  modern  times,  but  it  was  of  a 
different  kind.  She  was  in  some  ways 
more  to  them  than  she  is  to  us.  In  per- 
sonifying her,    they  attributed   to  her  a 

*  Pietro  del  Borgo,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  the 
first  who  elaborated  the  theory  of  modem  perspective. 


moral  sense.  That  serene  indifference 
of  nature  to  human  suffering,  which  ex- 
torts from  the  modern  poet  the  bitter 
cry :  — 

O  schone  Welt,  du  bist  abscheulich  — 

did  not  affect  the  Greeks.  To  them  she 
was  full  of  sympathy  with  man's  fate.  In 
Bion,  one  of  the  poets  of  the  Hellenistic 
age,  the  mountains,  the  trees,  the  rivers 
bewail  the  fate  of  Adonis.  In  Moschus  s 
"  Lament  for  Bion  "  the  trees  cast  down 
their  fruit,  the  flowers  fade  for  sorrow 
over  the  death  of  Bion.  In  the  picture  of 
the  death  of  Hippolytus,  described  by 
Philostratus,  the  mountain  nymphs  tear 
their  cheeks,  the  water  nymphs  their  hair, 
the  flowers  fade  in  the  meadows,  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  fate  of  Hippolytus.  In 
many  of  the  Pompeian  paintings  a  figure 
on  a  mountain-top,  personifying  the  moun- 
tain, looks  down  with  interest  on  the  scene 
below.  But  where  man  held  such  an  all- 
important  place  in  nature,  nature  could  not 
be  dissociated  from  man.  She  was  ever 
the  theatre,  the  witness  of  his  actions,  and 
the  artists  only  represented  her  in  relation 
to  him.  It  follows,  from  these  various 
reasons,  that  in  spite  of  the  incontestable 
idyllic  beauty  and  poetry  of  the  Campa- 
nian landscapes,  they  are  restricted  to  a 
narrow  scope,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
landscape-painting  ever  was  more  than  a 
subordinate  branch  of  art  in  Greece. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  any  Greek 
painter  having  practised  landscape-paint- 
ing. The  only  Greek  landscape-painters 
whose  names  nave  come  down  to  us  are 
Demetrius  and  Serapion,  who  were  both 
from  Alexandria  and  worked  in  Rome. 
Demetrius  was  the  friend  of  king  Ptolemy 
Philometer,  who  took  up  his  abode  with 
him  when  he  came  to  Rome  as  an  exile. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  paintings,  and 
the  name  iopographos^  which  Diodorus 
gives  him,  has  led  to  much  discussion  as 
to  the  nature  of  his  work.  Serapion  lived 
at  a  later  date,  and  all  we  hear  of  him  is 
that  he  painted  scenery.  The  Roman 
Ludius,  to  whom  Pliny  gives  a  prominent 
place,  seems  to  have  applied  landscape- 
painting  only  to  decorative  purposes. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that 
some  of  his  work  has  come  down  to  us  in 
the  paintings  of  a  garden  in  Livia*s  villa 
at  Prima  Porta.  They  were  painted  in 
his  time,  in  the  style  introduced  by  him. 
They  are  superior  to  any  other  garden 
representations,  and  they  were  found  in 
an  imperial  villa,  where  the  best  artists 
were  no  doubt  employed. 

The  time  when  the  Pompeian  wall-dec- 
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orations  were  executed  cannot  be  stated 
with  precision,  but  their  chronology  prob- 
ably ranges  over  the  two  centuries  pre' 
ceding  the  destruction.  We  find  in  them 
an  almost  complete  illustration  of  the  de- 
scription in  Vitruvius  of  the  successive 
stages  of  wall-pain  tine.  Though  examples 
of  these  various  styles  Aave  been  found 
in  other  Roman  ruins,  nowhere  can  we 
follow  them  up  chronological) v  as  well  as 
at  Pompeii.  Mau  and  Overoeck  distin- 
guish between  four  styles.  The  earliest, 
in  which  there  is  no  figure-painting,  is 
characterized  by  imitations  in  painted 
stucco  of  colored  marble  panels,  and  its 
duration  corresponds  with  the  period  of 
peace  between  the  Hannibal  and  Social 
wars,  when  Oscan  culture,  under  Hellenic 
influences,  reached  its  highest  develop- 
ment, and  the  finest  buildines  in  the  town 
arose.  This  is  generally  known  as  the 
tuff  period  —  a  name  which  Nissen  has 
given  it,  because  the  houses  were  mainly 
built  of  volcanic  tuff  instead  of  the  lime- 
stone from  the  Sarnus,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  used.  Examples  of  the  first 
style  of  decoration  may  be  seen  in  the 
Basilica,  the  house  of  Sallust,  and  the 
bouse  of  the  Faun  ;  and  traces  in  various 
other  houses  show  that  it  must  have  once 
been  verv  general.  The  colors  are  few 
and  decided  —  violet,  yellow,  bluish  green, 
and  sometimes  brick  red,  besides  white 
and  black.  In  the  house  of  the  Faun  it 
was  combined  with  magnificent  mosaic 
floors,  executed  at  the  same  date.  The 
chasteness  of  the  walls  and  the  richness 
of  the  pavement  form  so  tasteful  an  ^n- 
S€mble  that  their  combination  may  well 
have  belonged  to  the  style,  which  probably 
originated  in  Alexandria,  for  marble  pan- 
elling itself  was  not  introduced  into  Italy 
till  a  later  period. 

The  second  style  is  no  longer  entirely 
ornamental.  It  consists  of  architectural 
designs  which,  by  means  of  perspective, 
and  light,  and  shades,  are  almost  always 
intended  to  produce  the  delusion  of  an 
extension  of  space.  Marble  is  still  imi- 
tated, but  in  painting  instead  of  panelled 
stucco.  Painted  masks  and  various  other 
objects  are  introduced  as  ornaments,  and 
finally,  the  architectural  designs,  bv  divid- 
ing the  wall  into  compartments,  become 
tb^  framework  of  centre  pictures.  The 
lights  and  shades  give  more  variety  of 
coloring,  and  vermilion  is  used  for  the 
first  time.  This  style  probably  dates  from 
Sulla *s  colonization. 

The  third  style  differs  from  the  second 
ID  being  purely  decorative.  It  uses  the 
same  means,  but  'nodifies  them,  and  solely 


aims  at  ornamenting  the  wall.  Imitations 
of  marble  are  given  up.  The  candelabrum, 
which  already  appears  in  the  second  st^le, 
becomes  a  favorite  and  elegant  motive. 
The  mythological  landscapes,  of  which  the 
finest  examples  that  exist  are  the  scenes 
from  the  Odyssey  found  on  the  Esquiline 
in  Rome,  belong  to  this  style,  as  well  as 
to  the  former  one.  Single  figures,  fre- 
quently of  an  Egyptian  character,  occur, 
however,  more  onen  than  imitations  of 
panel  paintings,  which  only  became  gen- 
eral in  the  later  style  of  decoration.  The 
colors  are  chaste,  and  litile  use  is  made 
of  minium.  "Beauty  in  simplicity,  the 
true  stamp  of  a  refined  and  highly  devel- 
oped taste,  is  the  special  characteristic  of 
this  style,"  says  Mau.  It  probably  ex- 
tended over  the  early  half  of  the  first  cen- 
tury. The  style  that  superseded  it  dif- 
fered from  it  chiefly  in  being  more  highly 
ornamental,  more  vivid  in  coloring,  more 
varied  in  design,  and  altogether  more  daz- 
zling to  the  eye.  The  two  favorite  colors 
are  yellow  and  sky-blue,  especially  the 
former.  Less  use  is  made  of  minium,  and 
cheaper  reds  are  used  instead.  The  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  pictures  in  the  third 
and  fourth  style  of  decoration  are  difiicult 
to  determine,  as,  through  the  earthquake, 
many  of  the  earlier  ones  were  destroyed  ; 
and  when  the  town  was  restored,  probably 
only  the  best  were  preserved.  A  few  also 
have  been  inserted  into  the  wall.  The 
pictures  that  are  of  Campanian  origin  be- 
long exclusively  to  the  latest  style,  while 
those  of  the  third  style  all  go  back  to  Hel- 
lenistic models.  The  tendency  of  the 
earlier  period  is,  on  the  whole,  more  ideal- 
istic ;  that  of  the  later  one  more  realistic. 
The  heroic  and  pathetic  prevail  in  the 
third  style,  the  sensuous  in  the  fourth. 
The  former  excels  in  its  draperies,  the 
lines  are  carefully  drawn ;  while  in  the 
latter  the  figures  are  more  often  nude  and 
the  coloring  is  more  brilliant.  Greater 
expression  is  given  to  the  faces  as  the 
painter  is  brought  into  closer  contact  with 
reality.  Some  of  the  finest  Pompeian 
paintings,  such  as  the  Homerfc  ones  from 
the  house  of  the  tragic  poet  —  Zeus  and 
Hera,  and  the  carrying  off  of  Briseis  — 
Achilles  and  Chiron,  Achilles  at  Scyros, 
Zephyrus  and  Flora,  lo  and  I  sis,  nave 
been  found  in  decorations  of  the  latest 
style,  as  well  as  the  majority  of  the  atrial 
figures ;  and  the  exquisite  Herculaneum 
painting,  Telephus  suckled  by  the  hind, 
also  belongs  to  this  group. 

The  painted  architectural  constructions, 
which  were  originally  true  imitations  and 
seemingly  capable  of  giving  real  support 
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to  a  building,  bad  by  degrees  .  beoome 
purely  fanciful.  Every  kind  of  fantastic 
ornament  was  introduced  into  tbem,  and 
Vitruvius  complains  that  nature  had  been 
altogether  lost  sight  of.  "  The  objects,*' 
he  says,  "  which  the  ancients  took  for 
their  models  from  reality  are  despised  by 
the  corrupted  fashion  of  the  present  day. 
We  nowadays  see  upon  our  walls  not  so 
much  copies  of  actual  things  as  fantastic 
monstrosities.  Thus  reeds  take  the  place 
of  columns  in  a  design,  ribboned  and 
streamered  ornaments  with  curling  leaves 
and  spiral  tendrils  take  the  place  of  pedi- 
ments, diminutive  temples  are  supported 
upon  candelabra,  vegetable  shapes  spring 
from  the  tops  of  pediments,  and  send  forth 
multitudes  of  delicate  stems  with  twining 
tendrils  and  figures  seated  meaninglessly 
among  them.  Nay,  from  the  very  nowers 
which  the  stalks  sustain,  are  made  to 
issue  demi-figures  having  the  heads  some- 
times of  human  beings  and  sometimes  of 
brutes." 

This  description  applies  almost  entirely 
to  the  latest  style  in  which  Pompeii  was 
restored  after  the  earthquake.  There  are 
traces  that  it  had  been  introduced  some- 
what earlier,  and  we  find  it  the  most  com- 
mon not  only  at  Pompeii  but  in  other 
Roman  ruins  of  the  same  period.  It  has 
been  called  the  grottesche,  from  the  grot- 
toes or  subterranean  places  in  Rome 
where  it  was  first  discovered.  Severe  art- 
critics,  like  Vitruvius,  who  apply  the  test 
of  strict  rules,  may  find  fault  with  these 
exuberances  of  fancy ;  but  their  very 
charm  lies  in  their  emancipation  from  rule, 
kept  as  they  are  within  the  bounds  of  per- 
fect taste.  These  decorations,  which  were 
frequently  combined  with  beautiful  stucco- 
work,  have  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
modern  world  generation  after  generation 
ever  since  they  were  first  excavated. 
Raphael  and  Giovanni  da  Udine  repro- 
duced them  in  the  Loggie  of  the  Vatican, 
Giulio  Romano  in  his  master-work,  the 
Palazzo  del  Te  at  Mantua,  and  they  are 
still  the  ideal  of  artistic  wall-decoration. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  fortunate  events 
in  the  history  of  art  that  in  Raphael's 
time  some  of  the  finest  of  these  wall- 
decorations  were  brought  to  light  by  the  ex- 
cavations in  the  baths  of  Titus  on  Mount 
Esquiline.  There  he  and  his  disciples 
saw  those  light  and  graceful  draperies, 
those  inimitable  atrial  figures,  many  of 
which  time  has  now  destroyed,  but  of 
which  our  generation  may  see  the  replicas 
on  the  Pompeian  and  Herculaneum  walls. 
We  are  told  how  Raphael,  when  he  first 
saw  them,  marvelled  at  their  beauty  and 
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their-  freshness.  )  In  those  exquisite  re- 
mains of  ancient  art  the  great  painters  of 
the  Renaissance  found  a  new  inspiration. 
They  studied  the  figures,  the  arabesques, 
the  very  nature  of  the  stucco.  With  the 
true  insight  of  genius  they  were  satisfied 
to  copy  where  it  was  vain  to  attempt  to 
rival.  The  figures  called  the  **  Hours," 
painted  by  Giovanni  da  Udine  and  Peri  no 
del  Vaga  in  the  Vatican,  are  identical 
with  two  figures  found  at  Herculaneum. 
In  those  days  Herculaneum  was  not  ex- 
cavated, but  the  same  subjects  are  fre- 
quently repeated  in  ancient  art  for  the 
sake  of  their  beauty,  and  these  very  figures 
must  have  been  seen  by  them  in  the  ex- 
cavations of  Rome. 

Without  speaking  of  the  paintings  which 
were  ruthlessly  destroyed  in  the  early  part 
of  the  excavations,  it  is  melancholy  to 
think  that  the  greater  part  of  those  that 
have  been  excavated  in  the  course  of  a 
century  have  already  faded  through  at- 
mospheric influences,  and  that  no  means 
of  preserving  them  permanently  have  been 
found.  In  some  cases,  the  very  precau- 
tions taken  for  their  preservation  have 
been  detrimental  to  them.  The  picture  of 
Achilles  giving  up  Briseis — one  of  the 
finest  that  have  come  down  to  us  —  was 
not  taken  to  Naples  till  more  than  two 
years  after  its  excavation,  owine  to  the 
great  difficulty  of  detaching  it  trom  the 
wall.  All  that  time  it  remained  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  its  beautiful  coloring  suf- 
fered much  in  consequence.  The  picture 
of  Adonis  dying  in  the  arms  of  Aphrodite 
was  seen  in  all  its  freshness  by  Raoul- 
Rochette  in  1833,  three  years  after  its  ex- 
cavation ;  but  when  he  saw  it  again,  six 
years  later,  he  found  it  much  faded.  The 
charming  little  pictures  of  Cupids  ind 
Psyches  in  the  house  of  Marcus  Lucretius, 
excavated  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  £. 
Falkener  in  1846,  and  then  tolerably  clear, 
were  nearly  effaced  two  years  after  by  the 
action  of  the  salt  in  the  stucco.  Mr. 
Falkener  took  hurried  sketches  of  them 
at  the  time  of  the  excavation,  during  a 
momentary  absence  of  the  custode,  for  it 
was  not  allowed  then  to  make  drawings  of 
unedited  paintings  till  after  three  years 
had  expired,  when  they  were  often  spoilt 
and  almost  obliterated.  Helbigalso  found 
that,  after  a  few  years,  some  of  the  pictures 
which  had  been  left  on  the  spot  were  either 
wholly  destroyed  or  much  damaged ;  and 
that  even  those  in  the  Museum  had  suf- 
fered from  various  causes.  In  many  cases 
the  original  colors  of  the  pictures  have 
changed  —  sometimes  even  before  the 
excavation.  The  heat  of  the  volcanic  mass 
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has  often  made  the  yellow  ochre  turn  red, 
especially  at  Herculaneum ;  and  the  cin- 
nabar or  vermilion  —  called  by  the  Romans 
minium  —  becomes  black  after  a  time, 
from  contact  with  the  air.  Zahn  saw  this 
process  go  on  under  his  eyes.  He  noticed 
that,  while  the  black  grounds  faded,  the 
red  ones  became  of  an  intenser  black ;  and 
he  remarked  that  investigators  who  had 
not  actually  witnessed  this  process  on  the 
spot,  on  seeing  traces  of  red  in  these 
black  grounds,  erroneously  believed  that 
the  artists  had  laid  a  red  ground  first, 
and  painted  it  over  black  afterwards. 
Sometimes  the  minium  has  been  painted 
over  a  ground  of  yellow  ochre,  in  which 
case  it  comes  off  by  degrees,  leaving  the 
yellow  ground  exposed.  In  places  where 
it  has  been  laid  on  very  thin  it  turns 
violet.  The  Pompeians,  however,  as  we 
have  seen,  used  the  minium  but  seldom  in 
the  later  decorations.  It  was  a  very  ex- 
pensive color,  and  it  faded  when  exposed 
to  the  sun  unless  it  went  through  a  process 
(called  by  the  Qreeks  kausis)  of  covering 
it,  when  the  wall  was  drv,  with  hot  Punic 
wax  mixed  with  oil,  and  burning  it  in  after- 
wards by  approacliing  an  iron  pan  with 
hot  coals.  This  seems  to  have  been  rarely 
practised  at  Pompeii,  and  other  reds  — 
such  as  red  ochres  or  sinopis  —  were  used 
in  preference.  Some  pictures  after  their 
excavation  are  as  short-lived  as  the  ephem- 
erae, and  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
men  like  Zahn,  Ternite,  Raoul-Rochette, 
Presuhn,  Niccolini,  and  many  others,  who 
have  preserved  us  the  colored  drawings 
not  only  of  those  pictures  which  are  still 
extant,  and  which  we  do  not  see  in  all 
their  freshness  as  they  did,  but  also  those 
which  unfortunately  have  perished.  Zahn 
was  for  three  years  at  Pompeii  —  in  1825, 
1826,  and  1827,  and  again  in  1830,  during 
some  of  the  most  important  excavations 
—  and  be  made  at  once  drawings  on  the 
spot  of  the  principal  objects.  It  was  with 
him  at  Pompeii  that  Goethe's  son  stayed 
when  the  famous  house  —  called  at  first 
Casa  di  Goethe,  but  better  known  as  the 
Casa  del  Fauno  —  was  first  excavated. 
Presuhn,  who  unfortunately  died  while 
the  second  edition  of  his  valuable  book 
was  going  through  the  press,  lived  eight 
years  in  Italy,  and  contributed,  with  the 
assistance  of  Signor  Discanno  and  Miss 
Amy  Butts,  in  keeping  exact  copies  of 
many  a  painting  which  has  now  entirely, 
or  almost  entirely,  disappeared. 

Notwithstanding  that  so  much  has  been 
destroyed,  there  remain  at  Pompeii  a  large 
number  of  pictures  which  exhibit  a  mar- 
vellous  amount  of  freshness.    The  preser- 
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vation  of  the  pictures  depends  upon 
various  causes,  such  as  the  more  or  less 
careful  preparation  of  the  stucco,  and  (if 
we  admit,  with  Donner,  that  the  pictures 
are  frescoes)  on  the  amount  of  care  taken 
to  finish  them  while  the  wall  was  still  wet. 
The  directions  given  by  Vitruvius  about 
the  thickness  and  composition  of  the 
stucco,  in  order  to  ensure  its  solidity,  have 
not  always  been  followed  by  the  Pom- 
peians, owing  probably  to  the  haste  with 
which  the  town  was  restored  after  the 
earthquake.  But  the  quality  of  the  stucco 
is  always  far  superior  to  our  modern 
fresco-grounds.  The  frequent  use  of  sea 
sand  in  the  preparation  of  the  stucco  has, 
however,  had  fatal  consequences  in  devel- 
oping saltpetre,  which  destroys  its  firm- 
ness. 

The  technical  part  of  the  Pompeian 
paintings  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute  for 
more  than  a  century.  The  painter  Don- 
ner, in  an  interesting  treatise,  has  gone 
very  fully  into  the  arguments,  of  which  we 
can  only  give  an  outline  here.  The  ques- 
tion was,  whether  they  were  done  in  fresco, 
in  tempera,  or  after  the  old  method  of  the 
Greeks  in  encaustic.  It  was  suggested 
from  the  first  that  they  were  frescoes,  but 
Carcani,  with  all  the  authority  of  a  member 
of  the  Accademia  Ercolanese,  contradicted 
this  view  in  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Pit- 
ture  Antiche  d*Ercolani,'*  and  maintained 
that,  with  few  exceptions,  they  were  done 
in  tempera.  Winckelmann  seems  to  have 
agreed  with  him  at  first,  though  he  became 
doubtful  on  the  subject  afterwards.  Ra- 
phael Mengs  —  than  whom  there  could  be 
no  more  competent  judge,  as  he  distin- 
guished himself  in  fresco  and  tempera,  as 
well  as  oil-painting  —  gave  distinctly  as 
his  opinion  that  the  pictures  were  fres- 
coes. His  views,  however,  do  not  seem 
to  have  had  the  weight  they  deserved. 
The  Abbate  Requeno  had  tried  to  prove 
that  the  grounds  were  frescoes  and  that 
the  figures  and  ornaments  were  done  in 
encaustic,  and  he  carried  with  him  Carlo 
Fea,  Raphael  Mengs's  friend.  This  view 
prevailed  for  a  long  time.  Early  in  the 
century,  the  French  chemist,  Chaptal,  and 
afterwards  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  analyzed 
the  pigments  found  in  jars  at  Pompeii  and 
in  other  Roman  ruins,  as  well  as  fragments 
of  the  paintings,  and  proved  that,  with  one 
exception,  a  pink  color  in  a  jar,  probably 
the  purpurissum  of  which  Pliny  speaks, 
they  were  minerals  such  as  are  used  in 
fresco-painting,  and  that  wax,  the  neces- 
sary ingredient  for  encaustic,  was  totally 
absent.  But  though  this  was  convincing 
as  far  as  the  general  character  of  the 
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pictures  went,  the  cherished  idea  still 
lingered  in  some  minds  that  a  few  at 
least  might  be  encaustics.  Subsequent 
analyses  made  by  Professor  Geiger,  from 
Heidelberg,  in  1826,  and  in  later  times  by 
the  French  chemist  Chevreul,  had  di£Eer- 
ent  results.  Geiger  found  wax,  glue,  and 
other  organic  substances  in  the  stucco, 
but  Donner  attributes  this  fact  to  accident, 
and  believes  that  the  painted  fragments 
taken  out  of  the  ruins,  on  which  the  experi- 
ments were  made,  had  probably  received 
a  coating  of  varnish,  as  was  usually  done 
at  the  time  of  the  excavation  to  preserve 
the  pictures.  This  supposition  is  borne 
out  by  the  testimony  of  Mazois,  who  wit- 
nessed the  excavations  early  in  the  cen- 
tury, and  who,  after  describing  the  process 
by  which  some  of  the  paintings  in  the 
house  of  Sallust  were  varnished  for  their 
preservation,  says :  — 

Cette  experience  n'a  pas  eu  le  succ^s  qu'on 
en  attendait.  Le  dissolvant  qui  avait  servi  k 
^tendre  la  cire  et  h.  lui  procurer  la  trans- 
parence, s*etant  volatilise  avec  le  temps,  la 
cire  a  reparu  dans  son  ^tat  naturel  et  a  forme 
un  tartre  blanc  qui  a  fait  croire  k  quelques 
personnes  que  le  precede  d*apr^s  lequel  les 
parois  avaient  6t4  peintes,  etait  bien  vraiment 
I'encaustique  des  anciens,  tandis  que  ces 
peintures  sent  k  fresque  comme  toutes  celles 
de  Pompei. 

The  presence  of  the  other  organic  sub- 
stances may  be  due  to  the  frequent  use  of 
sea  sand  —  which  contains  many  such  — 
in  the  preparation  of  the  walls.  Chevreul, 
though  he  found  no  wax,  resin,  or  gum, 
also  discovered  traces  of  organic  sub- 
stances in  the  painted  wall  fragments,  but 
he  found  neither  animal  nor  vegetable 
matter  in  the  pigments. 

In  the  controversy  between  the  archae- 
ologists Letronne  and  Raoul-Rochette  as 
to  whether  the  Greeks  painted  the  walls 
of  their  temples  or  decorated  them  with 
wood  panel  paintings,  the  vexed  question 
of  the  methods  employed  by  the  ancients 
for  their  mural  paintings  also  found  a 
place.  Letronne  maintained  that  the 
Greeks  did  not  paint  in  fresco,  but  used 
the  fresco  process  merely  for  coloring 
their  walls  in  the  first  instance,  and  painted 
in  tempera  or  encaustic  over  it,  and  that 
this  method  had  been  followed  atPoftipeii. 
Raoul-Rochette  was  of  opinion  that  the 
Greeks  sometimes  practised  fresco-paint- 
ing, but  that  it  held  a  very  subordinate 
place  in  Greek  art,  and  that  in  the  great 
days  of  Greece  the  temples  had  been  hung 
with  wood  panel  paintings.  As  for  the 
Pompeian  paintings,  he  believed  them  to 
have  been  done  in  tempera.    Hirt  in  1833, 
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and  Mliller  in  1835,  wrote  that  the  grounds 
alone  were  done  in  fresco,  and  the  figures 
and  ornaments  in  tempera,  and  this  view 
was  adopted  by  Overbeck  in  his  second 
edition  of  **  Pompeji."  The  architect 
Wiegmann,  Welcker,  and  Kiigler,  how- 
ever, all  followed  in  Mengs*s  footsteps, 
and  believed  the  Pompeian  paintings  to 
be  frescoes,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Mazois  held  the  same  view.  Otto  Donner, 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  with  the  admirable  Teutonic  industry, 
accuracy,  and  minuteness,  has  studied  on 
the  spot  the  methods  employed  for  paint- 
ing the  Pompeian  walls,  and  he  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  pictures  are 
chiefly  frescoes,  that  the  tempera  painting 
only  plays  a  subordinate  and  supplemen- 
tary part,  and  that  there  is  no  encaustic 
wall-painting.  This  view  has  been  adopted 
by  Overbeck  in  his  last  edition  of  '*  Pom- 
peji,"  and  the  arguments  as  well  as  the 
evidence  seem  entirely  in  its  favor.  Pliny 
says  that  wax  colors  are  not  suited  to 
stucco  walls,  and  no  encaustic  paintings 
have  been  found  on  the  walls  of  any  ot  the 
Roman  ruins  or  of  the  Catacombs.  It  is 
essential  not  to  confuse  encaustic  paint- 
ing with  the  process  called  the  kausis^ 
already  described,  where  the  wax  was 
merely  laid  on  as  a  preserving  varnish. 

Pliny's  description  of  encaustic  painting 
had,  from  its  conciseness,  led  to  various 
interpretations.     He  says:  — 

In  ancient  times  there  were  but  two  methods 
of  encaustic  painting,  in  wax  and  on  ivory, 
with  the  cestrum  or  pointed  graver.  When, 
however,  this  art  came  to  be  applied  to  the 
painting  of  ships  of  war,  a  third  method  was 
adopted,  that  of  melting  the  wax  colors  and 
laying  them  on  with  a  brush  while  hot.  Paint- 
ing of  this  nature  applied  to  vessels  will  never 
spoil  from  the  action  of  the  sun,  winds,  or  salt 
water. 

The  ship-painting  is  sufficiently  clear,  but 
it  has  been  an  open  question  whether  the 
cestrum  applied  to  both  the  first  methods 
or  only  to  painting  on  ivory.  According 
to  Donner*s  interpretation  it  was  used  for 
both,  and  from  the  fact  of  Pliny*s  frequent 
mention  of  painting  with  the  brush  as 
distinct  from  encaustic  panel-painting,  this 
interpretation  seems  the  most  probable. 
Donner  believes  that  in  painting  on  wood 
panels  and  ivory,  the  powdered  colors, 
mixed  with  Punic  wax  reduced  by  means 
of  a  solvent  to  about  the  thickness  of 
modelling  wax,  were  laid  on  with  the 
cestrum  or  spatula  and  burnt  in  afterwards 
with  the  rkabdion^  an  iron  rod,  which  was 
heated.  The  cestrum  was  an  instrument 
I  pointed  at  one  end  and  flat  at  the  other; 
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and  DoDDer  thinks  that  it  was  toothed  at 
the  flat  end  like  the  leaf  of  the  Betonica, 
the  plant  called  in  Greek  Cestros,  from 
which  he  derives  its  name.  The  painter, 
no  doubt,  had  a  variety  of  these  instru- 
ments. Some  of  the  portraits  found  by 
Mr.  F.  Petrie  on  the  Egyptian  mummies 
at  RubajjUt  are  the  only  specimens  of  an- 
cient encaustic  painting  that  we  know  to 
be  genuine  ;  and  though  they  are  but  poor 
specimens  of  a  period  of  decadence,  they 
are  invaluable  on  account  of  the  light  they 
throw  on  this  branch  of  ancient  art.  Both 
Donner  and  Cros  and  Henry  clearly  see 
the  traces  of  the  cestrum  in  these  paint- 
ings, but  they  also  see  those  of  the  brush. 
Donner,  however,  will  not  admit  that  in 
the  great  works  of  encaustic  art  the  brush 
was  used  at  all,  while  Cros  and  Henry  be- 
lieve it  was  used"du  moins  comme  in- 
strument pr^paratoire  ;  '*  but  they  add  : 
**  Pourtant  nous  avons  reconnu  pratique- 
ment  qu*on  pouvait  se  contenter  du  ces- 
trum." One  specimen  of  painting  on 
ivory  was  found  at  Pompeii  in  the  shape 
of  thin  ivory  tablets,  painted  with  Egyp- 
tian figures  and  ornaments,  and  probably 
forming  a  casket,  and  these  were  given 
away  on  the  spot  bv  the  Prince  of  Capua 
to  an  English  lacly,  and,  according  to 
Raoul-Kochette,  have  never  been  traced 
since.  There  exists,  however,  at  the 
British  Museum  an  Egyptian  casket, 
which  is  said  to  come  from  Herculaneum, 
and  which  corresponds  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  object  found  at  Pompeii,  and 
probably  the  two  were  very  similar.* 
These  caskets  appear  to  have  Seen  in  use 
at  that  time.  A  casket  almost  identical 
with  the  one  in  the  Museum  was  found 
in  the  cemetery  of  Hawara,  in  Egypt. 
Drawings  of  it  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  F. 
Pe triers  book. 

Encaustic,  with  the  Greeks,  was  the 
nearest  equivalent  to  modern  oil-painting, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Greek 
genius  brought  it  to  great  perfection,  for 
the  ancient  writers  evidently  thought  as 
much  of  their  painting  as  their  sculpture. 
Painting,  in  fact,  was  not  only  an  inde- 
pendent art,  but  it  was  the  complement  of 
sculpture.  We  know  what  value  Prax- 
iteles attached  to  the  circumlitio  of   Ni- 


*  Attempta  to  identify  the  two  caskets  have  been 
fruitless.  It  was  supposed  that  the  Euglish  lad3r  might 
have  been  Mrs.  R.  Auldjo,  to  whom  the  Prince  of 
Capua  gave  part  of  the  glass  vase  found  in  1834  in  the 
house  of  the  Faun,  which  she  gave  to  the  British 
Museum,  and  which,  united  to  its  other  half,  is  known 
as  the  Auldjo  vase ;  but  there  is  no  record  of  how  the 
casket  found  its  way  into  the  museum,  and  it  is  in  too 
good  condition  to  be  identified  with  the  object  de- 
scribed bv  Raoul-Rochette  in  "  Peintures  Antiques 
Inddites,"  p.  379. 


cias.  The  tradition  of  encaustic,  however, 
is  so  completely  lost  that  the  best  author- 
ities arrive  at  the  most  opposite  appre- 
ciations. Donner,  while  recognizing  its 
merits  in  greater  brilliancy  and  depth  of 
coloring,  believes  it  to  have  been  a  limited 
process ;  and  he  concludes,  from  the  fact 
that  the  great  Greek  painters  constantly 
used  other  methods  side  by  side  with  it, 
and  also  from  its  having  been  early  aban- 
doned, that  it  was  unsuited  to  the  broad 
treatment  of  large  compositions.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  greatest  of  Greek 
painters,  Apelles,  painted  in  encaustic  at 
all.  Wiegmann  and  Brunn  arrive  at  much 
the  same  conclusion,  and  believe  that  oil- 
painting  has  many  advantages  over  encaus- 
tic Cros  and  Henry,  on  the  contrary, 
give  the  preference  to  encaustic,  arguing 
that  wax,  unlike  oil,  allies  with  all  colors^ 
that  it  does  not  flake  ofiE,  that  neither  sun, 
heat,  damp,  nor  dust  can  hurt  it,  that  time 
has  no  e£Eect  on  it,  and  that  it  can  be  re- 
touched without  inconvenience,  and  this 
view  is  supported  by  Mr.  Cecil  Smith. 

A  picture  of  a  painter's  studio  was  found 
at  Pompeii,  and  reproduced  by  Mazois, 
but  it  was  destroyed  by  the  rain  soon  after 
the  excavation.  It  represented  one  of  the 
favorite  caricatures  of  the  Pompeian  art- 
ists—  namely,  pigmies  performing  the 
avocations  of  men.  One  is  the  artist 
seated  before  his  easel,  with  his  brush  in 
hand,  painting  another  pigmy  dressed  up 
as  a  distinguished  personage.  Near  him 
stands  his  palette,  in  the  shape  of  a  four- 
legged  table,  on  which  the  colors  are 
spread  and  a  jar  for  washing  the  brushes. 
Another  pigmv  mixes  colors  over  a  brazier. 
This  evidently  represents  two  methods, 
showing  that  while  the  painter  is  paint- 
ing in  tempera,  he  practised  encaustic 
also. 

In  1851,  in  a  shop  in  the  Strada  di  Sta- 
biae,  various  materials  for  painting  were 
found  —  pieces  of  pumice-stone,  pitch, 
resin,  several  pigments,  a  pestle,  and  jar 
for  pounding  the  colors  —  in  which  Don- 
ner recognizes  the  materials  required  for 
the  coarser  method  of  encaustic  painting 
employed  for  ships.  Some  crushed  pieces 
of  resin  had  been  mixed  with  yellow  ochre, 
from  which  it  would  seem  as  if  resin  as 
well  as  wax  might  be  used  in  this  process. 
No  wax  was  found  in  the  shop,  and  indeed 
very  little  in  Pompeii. 

The  reasons  Donner  gives  for  conclud- 
ing that  the  pictures  are  frescoes  are  :  that 
the  colors  on  the  walls  are  real  fresco  col- 
ors; that  the  careful  preparation  of  the 
stucco  rendered  any  mixture  with  the  col- 
ors unnecessary ;  that  in  many  cases  he 
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has  found  the  joints,  though  carefully  con- 
cealed under  the  ornaments,  where  a  fresh 
ground  had  to  be  made ;  that  fresco  being 
the  most  lasting  process  it  was  also  the 
most  likely  to  be  used  for  wall-painting. 
From  the  directions  Vitruvius  gives  about 
wall-decoration,  it  is  clear  that  fresco  was 
the  only  suitable  method,  and  he  points  to 
the  ancient  Greek  walls  as  models.  In 
fact,  Donner  believes  that  tempera  paint- 
ings would  long  ago  have  perished.  It 
is  true  that  the  Egyptians  painted  in  tem- 
pera thousands  of  years  before  the  Pom- 
peians  painted  their  walls,  and  that  their 
colors  have  shown  greater  durability  than 
those  of  the  Pompeians ;  but  this  is  mainly 
owing  to  the  extreme  dryness  of  their  cli- 
mate, while  at  Pompeii  the  pictures  almost 
always  come  to  light  in  a  very  damp 
condition,  and  take  several  weeks  to  dry, 
before  the  preserving  varnish  can  be  put 
over  them.  The  process  oi  fresco  secco 
(that  is,  wetting  the  wall,  covering  it  with 
a  layer  of  lime,  and  painting  upon  it;  or 
painting  straight  on  the  wet  wall  with 
colors  mixed  with  lime)  has  also  been 
traced  at  Pompeii,  while  tempera  has  been 
used  principally  for  touching  up.  Donner 
refutes  an  error  of  Carcani,  adopted  by 
Overbeck  in  his  second  edition,  that  the 
fresco  colors  combine  chemically  with  the 
stucco,  and  become  inseparable  from  it. 
This  is  not  the  case.  The  water  alone 
penetrates  into  the  stucco,  while  the  parti- 
cles of  color  adhere  firmly  to  the  surface. 
Through  the  absorption  of  the  water,  part 
of  the  hydrate  of  lime  in  the  stucco  is  dis- 
solved. It  rises  to  the  surface,  and  is 
converted  into  carbonate  of  lime,  giving 
the  paint  a  coating  which  not  only  protects 
it,  but  imparts  a  greater  lustre  to  the  col- 
ors. It  is  evident  that  the  thicker  the 
stucco  is,  the  more  water  it  absorbs  and 
the  more  time  it  allows  for  the  composi- 
tion before  drving,  while  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  solution  of  hydrate  of  lime  is 
developed. 

Uninteresting  as  the  subject  of  the 
technique  may  seem,  it  is  most  important 
for  the  right  appreciation  of  the  Pompeian 
paintings.  The  defects  in  the  details,  such 
as  occasional  inaccuracy  of  drawing,  want 
of  finish,  and  the  absence  of  the  more  del- 
icate shades  of  expression,  are  more  easily 
accounted  for;  and  oar  admiration  will 
increase  if  we  consider  the  hasty  process 
by  which  such  a  marvellous  combination 
of  artistic  work  was  produced.    We  see 


them,  moreover,  exposed  to  a  much 
stronger  li?bt  than  they  were  intended 
for,  since  the  rooms  in  a  Roman  house 
received  all  their  light  from  the  atrium  and 
peristylium.  We  would  fain  ask  who  were 
these  wonderful  decorators  whose  work, 
after  nearly  two  thousand  years,  fills  us 
with  admiration?  It  is  prooable  that  the 
houses  were  decorated  by  associations  of 
painters  which  were  formed  in  those  days 
to  satisfy  the  enormous  demand  for  works 
of  art  that  existed  in  the  Roman  Empire. 
Since  the  second  Punic  War  and  the  tak- 
ing of  Corinth,  when  the  first  Greek  works 
of  art  had  been  brought  over,  the  taste  for 
Greek  art  had  gone  on  increasing.  For 
two  centuries  the  Greek  towns  had  been 
systematically  pillaged  of  their  treasures, 
which  had  been  carried  to  Rome.  But 
the  originals  could  not  suffice  to  satisfy  the 
taste  which  pervaded  all  classes  of  society, 
and  a  great  many  copies  had  to  be  made. 
Art  degenerated  into  a  handicraft,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  —  while  in 
Greece  it  had  been  exclusively  cultivated 
by  people  of  free  condition  —  it  became 
in  the  Roman  Empire  mainly  the  work  of 
Greek  slaves  or  freedmen.  Pliny  com- 
plains a  great  deal  of  the  degeneration  of 
art  in  his  time,  and  of  its  being  no  longer 
in  honorable  hands.  '*Quand  la  Gr^ce 
vaincue,'*  says  Wallon,  ''  laissa  tomber 
dans  Tesclavage  tant  de  maftres  plus 
habiles  que  les  maftres  de  Rome,  ce 
travail  dechut  aussi  dans  la  consideration 
publioue.  On  laissa  Tart,  on  prit  Tar- 
tiste.  The  slaves  are  frequently  men- 
tioned by  Roman  writers  as  painters; 
they  were  often  educated  by  their  masters 
in  the  art  for  which  they  had  a  natural 
aptitude,  having  been  born  and  bred 
among  the  highest  and  noblest  traditions. 
It  was  sometimes  made  a  condition  of 
their  liberation  that  they  should  continue 
to  exercise  for  their  masters*  benefit  the 
art  in  which  they  had  been  trained  by 
them.  Pliny  mentions  that  a  freedman 
of  Nero  decorated  with  paintings  a  por- 
tico at  Antium  (Porto  d'Anzio),  Nero^s 
birthplace ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
Pompeii  was  painted  by  Greek  slaves. 
Thus,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem«  the 
profession  of  art  had  fallen  somewhat  into 
discredit  as  the  taste  for  works  of  art  in- 
creased. Art,  however,  never  held  more 
than  a  subordinate  place  in  the  life  of  the 
Romans,  while  among  the  Greeks  it  was 
part  of  the  national  life  itself. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  TOUCHSTONE  OF 

•  PERIL," 

I  will  a  round  unvarninhed  tale  deliver.  — OikgUo* 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  SACK  OF  THE  BANK. 

Those  of  us  whose  memory  of  India 
goes  back,  as  does  mine,  to  nearly  fifty  | 
years  ago,  cannot  avoid  that  feeling  of 
pride  which  we  are  told  that  we  Anglo- 
Indians  should  not  entertain  at  the  thought 
of  the  work  we  have  done  there.  The 
change  wrought  in  that  period  has  been 
marvellous,  and  enormously  to  the  benefit 
of  the  people.  For  one  thing,  we  have 
given  them  a  security  of  life  and  property 
such  as  was  never  known,  dreamt  of,  in 
the  land  before.  When  we  arrived  on 
the  scene  we  found  robbery  and  murder 
carried  on  as  open  professions,  and  under 
religious  sanction.  Those  who  would 
"  rob  you  for  two  pice  and  murder  you  for 
an  anna"  (their  own  saying)  were  very 
numerous.  There  were  the  guilds  of  poi- 
soners; there  was  the  fraternity  of  stran- 
flers,  whose  name  has  become  known  in 
lurope,  the  Thugs,  with  whom  death  was 
the  unalterable  antecedent  of  robbery; 
there  was  the  federation  of  thieves  who 
stole  into  houses  by  boring  holes  through 
the  walls;  there  were  the  gang  of  bold 
dacoits  who  carried  houses  by  storm. 
And  so  Sheitanpftra  lifted  up  its  head 
when  it  heard  that  the  rule  of  those  who 
had  interfered  so  cruelly  with  the  callings 
of  its  inhabitants,  witn  their  poisoning 
and  strangling,  with  their  robbery  by  vio- 
lence, or  by  thimble-rigging  and  strap-play 
and  other  ingenious  devices,  was  over. 
The  denizens  of  the  Devil's  Quarter 
leaped  up  at  the  thought  that  they  should 
be  able  to  call  this  day  their  own.  The 
news  of  the  murder  of  the  English  shop- 
keeper and  his  family,  of  the  plunder  of 
his  shop  and  house,  set  them  all  astir. 
Here  was  the  bloody  token  of  the  downfall 
of  the  English  power !  Why,  here  was 
sanctioned  robbery,  applauded  murder! 
But  when  the  leaders  among  them  began 
to  consider  how  they  should  best  realize 
this  sudden  and  unexpected  opportunity, 
it  was  not  towards  the  houses  of  the  En- 
glish people  that  the  thoughts  of  those 
highflyers  turned.  Those  houses  gener- 
ally contained  little  that  they  thous:ht 
worth  the  taking.  There  was  hardly  ever 
any  money  in  them  —  that  was  kept  at  the 
bank  — no  costly  clothing,  no  jewels  or 
gems.    Except  in  the  case  of  a  valuable 


gun  or  a  good  horse,  the  things  in  them 
best  worth  stealing  were  the  copper  pots 
and  pans  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  convey- 
ing of  these  they  left  to  inferior  practi- 
tioners. True,  there  was  the  delight  of 
killing  the  English,  but  that  must  T>e  in- 
dulged in  only  if  it  came  in  their  way. 
They  left  the  plundering  of  them  to  the 
lower  orders  of  their  community,  to  the 
mob,  to  the  roughs  and  rogues  and  ruffians 
of  the  town. 

Their  own  thoughts  turned  towards  the 
houses  of  their  own  fellow-countrymen, 
the    dwelling-places  of  their  wealthy  fel- 
low-citizens, in  which  were    the    under- 
ground   stores  of  gold,  and  silver,    and 
gems  —  the   women  and  children    laden 
with  jewellery,  the  wearers  of  necklets, 
and   bracelets,   and  anklets  (all  of   solid 
gold),  of  ear-rings,  and  nose-rings,  and  toe- 
rings,  and  girdles  of  silver   and 'gold  — 
where  were  the  valuable  shawls  and  pieces 
of   cloth  of  gold ;  houses  well  worth  the 
robbing.     T^ay  was  a  day  in  which  a 
man  might  make  his  fortune.     But  there 
was   one   dwelling-place   of   the    English 
towards  which  the  thoughts  of  the  chief 
robbers  in  Sheitanp&ra  turned  at  once  to^ 
day,  as  they  had  so  often  turned  before. 
This   was  the  bank  house.     The  leading 
freebooter  among  them  had  often  thought, 
with  a  longing  mind  and  an  itching  palm, 
of  the  gold  and  silver  collected  together 
in  one  neap   there,  of  the   piles  of  gold 
mohurs  and  rupees.     And  now  there  was 
a  chance  of  getting  at  these.     When  he 
hears  that  the  66th  has  taken  the  decisive 
step  of  slaying  its  officers,  he  makes  up 
his  mind  that  to-day  at  least  the  English 
will  not  be  able  to   maintain  that  peace^ 
and   order  which,   to   him    at  all   events, 
have   been  such   disagreeable    results  of 
their  rule.      To-day    lawlessness     seems 
likely  to  prevail,  and,  if  so,  the  bank  will 
be  one  of  the  first  objects  of  attention  to 
those  who  mean  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
He  must  bestir  himself  if  he  wishes  to  be 
first   in   the  field.     He  gets  together  his 
band,  and  adding  slightly  to  its  numbers 
—  he  does  not  care  to  make  it  too  large  — 
he  starts  for  the  bank. 

The  bank  stands  by  the  side  of  a  road 
that  runs  from  Star  Street  to  the  English 
quarter.  Doonghur  Singh,  the  dacoit, 
would  have  preferred  to  have  gone  round 
and  approached  it  from  the  side  of  the 
English  quarter,  so  as  to  have  had  the 
best  chance  of  arriving  on  the  scene  of 
action  alone ;  but  the  distance  was  too 
great.  He  might  arrive  at  the  bank  only 
to  find  that  others  had  been  there  before 
him  —  to  find  the  gold  and  silver,  yea,  even 
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the  coppers  gone.  No,  he  must  make  for 
it  from  Star  Street.  As  he  enters  on  the 
road  leading  to  the  bank,  he  is  as  much 
surprised  as  delighted  to  find  the  road  so 
vacant  and  still.  The  swirl  in  Star  Street 
has  drawn  all  the  traffic  from  the  neigh- 
boring streets,  into  it;  and  so  the  re- 
nowned freebooter  enjoys  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  road  running  on  before  him 
unoccupied  by  any  large  throng  or  band 
of  people,  in  fact  almost  empty.  But  he 
is  a  well-known  man  in  Khizrabad,  and  his 
entry  on  the  road  has  been  noticed.  "  The 
bank  is  about  to  be  plundered!"  —  the 
cry  flies  around.  Soon  the  band  of  pro- 
fessional marauders  has  at  its  heels  a  hur- 
rying crowd,  a  rushing  crowd,  with  which 
it  must  now  make  a  race  of  it.  Some  men 
belonging  to  the  bank  are  coming  down 
the  road  ;  they  rush  back  in  order  to  give 
Mr.  Hilton  warning;  but  they  will  not 
reach  the  bank  house  much  before  the 
others,  whose  feet  are  winged  by  the 
thought  of  the  rich  prize  that  may  await 
the  first  men  in  the  race. 

We  have  said  that,  while  the  mutineers 
from  Abdoolapore  were  marching  up  from 
the  River  Gate  to  Star  Street,  Mrs.  Hilton 
and  her  daughters,  seated  in  the  pleasant 
western  upper  verandah  of  the  house, 
were  absorbed  in  the  reading  of  their 
English,  their  home  letters.  The  trans- 
porting power  of  the  carpet  of  the  Prince 
Kumar-ul-Zaman  in  the  **  Arabian  Nights  " 
was  nothing  compared  to  that  of  a  sheet 
of  paper  which  will  carry  you  over  such 
enormous  spaces,  over  oceans  and  conti- 
nents in  a  second  of  time.  To  what  a 
distance  have  they  been  carried  within 
the  last  few  minutes  —  how  many  thou- 
sands of  miles  away !  Away  from  the 
vast,  flat,  alien  plain  around  them,  with  its 
mud-walled  villages,  the  only  habitations 
of  men  upon  it  —  no  man  daring  to  dwell 
alone  by  himself  in  mansion,  farmhouse, 
or  cot  —  and  its  numerous  mango  groves ; 
from  the  vast  plain,  just  now  looking  at  its 
worst,  where  the  trees  are  dust-laden  and 
for  hundreds  of  miles  there  is  not  a  single 
flower,  scarce  a  blade  of  green  grass  to  be 
seen  —  where  what  is  not  dry,  barren  plain 
or  dry  morass  is  dry,  brown  fallow.  Back  to 
their  fair  native  land,  now  in  all  the  beauty 
of  the  springtime,  with  its  varied  surface 
and  its  beautiful,  widespread  greenery,  and 
its  tall,  ancestral  trees,  and  its  trim  lawns 
and  numerous  orchards,  its  scattered  cots, 
and  farms,  and  mansions  —  marks  of  cen- 
turies of  security,  as  the  absence  of  them 
in  India  is  a  mark  of  the  opposite  —  and 
its  gorse-covered  commons  now  aflame 
with  gold,  even  the  barren  land  fair;  and 


its  delightful  hedgerows,  and  its  green 
meadows  filled  with  flowers — one  of  the 
most  delightful  sights  in  the  world.  When 
the  two  girls  are  borne  away  to  that  dis- 
tant place  by  the  pieces  of  paper  in  their 
hands,  they  do  not  care  to  look  on  the 
aspect  of  the.land,  but  on  the  faces  of  their 
friends  —  as  yet  their  greatest  friends; 
to  hear  of  their  fortunes,  follow  their 
thoughts,  share  in  their  lK>pes  and  fears. 
The  aspects  of  any  land,  its  physical 
characteristics,  are  not  of  such  mooient 
to  them  just  now  as  human  life,  above  all 
their  own.  India  has  been  to  them  as  yet 
only  a  land  of  excitement,  pleasurable  ex- 
citement and  delight,  the  land  in  which 
they  have  come  to  pass  their  lives,  meet 
their  parents,  perchance  their  husbands. 
They  have  just  seen  it  under  its  fairest 
aspect,  during  the  beautiful  winter  season. 
They  have  not  lived  long  enough  in  the 
land  they  have  come  to  to  have  a  deep 
craving  for  the  land  they  have  left;  not 
long  enough  in  a  desiccated  atmosphere 
to  have  an  intense  craving  for  cool,  moist 
air;  not  long  enough  on  these  flat  plains 
to  have  a  deep  desire  for  a  land  that  rises 
and  falls;  not  long  enough  beneath  this 
fiery  cope  of  heaven  to  have  a  passionate 
yearning  for  a  shrouded  sky.  The  aspect 
of  their  distant  native  land,  as  it  was  when 
those  letters  left  it,  comes  up  more  vividly 
before  Mrs.  Hilton^s  mental  gaze,  though 
she  had  not  seen  it  for  ten  years,  than 
before  that  of  the  girls  who  had  left  it 
scarcely  a  year  ago. 

The  letters  Mrs.  Hilton  is  most  con- 
cerned in  come  from  the  place  in  which 
she  was  born,  and  in  which  she  lived  until 
she  married  and  came  out  to  India;  its 
very  sticks  and  stones  form  a  part  of  her 
being.  Now  is  the  time  for  rural  excur- 
sions, and  as  mention  is  made  of  them 
how  each  well-known  spot  rises  up  again, 
clear  and  distinct,  before  Mrs.  Hhton*s 
eyes.  "The  children  have  been  to  Cars- 
well  Glen,*'  she  reads  in  the  letter  from 
her  mother  —  an  old  lady  still  as  brisk  and 
active  and  cheerful  as  herself,  in  whose 
charge  her  younger  children  are  —  and 
the  aspect  of  the  place  in  the  early  spring- 
time is  as  clear  before  her  as  is  that  of 
the  Ghil&ni  Bagh,  on  which  she  looks 
down  from  the  verandah.  It  was  a  long, 
narrow  dale  or  valley  lying  between  the 
high  moorland  and  the  sea,  cut  out  by  a 
little  stream  on  its  descent  from  the  former 
to  the  latter.  How  clearly  she  saw  that 
wider  middle  portion  to  which  the  children 
had  gone  to  gather  primroses!  The  hur- 
rying brook,  the  beautiful  groups  of  trees^ 
the  moss-grown  mill  with  its  calm,  still 
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pool  above  and  its  rusbiag  stream  below, 
the  meadows  filled  with  buttercups  and 
daisies,  and  the  golden  primroses  growing 
in  such  profusion  everywhere,  under  these 
trees,  in  that  hollow,  in  the  cool  shadow 
of  the  bank  above  the  mill-pond.  And 
then  she  becomes  absorbed  in  all  those 
little  details  about  the  children  which  have 
so  j^reat  an  interest  for  her ;  about  Mary's 
frock  and  Tommy's  jacket,  and  the  change 
in  the  color  of  Susan's  hair  (which  Mrs. 
Hilton  sighs  at),  and  the  loss  of  her  first 
tooth.  And  then,  when  they  all  meet  to- 
gether at  breakfast  the  contents  of  the 
letters  have  to  be  discussed.  And  Mr. 
Hilton  delays  leaving  to  smoke  his  cigar, 
which  he  does  before  going  down  to  his 
office.  And  when  he  has  retired  to  his 
own  room  the  mother  and  daughters  still 
continue  the  interchange  of  information 
and  the  discussion  thereof.  Then  Mr. 
Hilton  reappears  unexpectedly  and  says 
to  his  wife,  "  There  is  a  disturbance  in  t^e 
city." 

The  emphasis  means,  "  Here  is  the  dis- 
turbance 1  have  apprehended  and  we  have 
so  often  talked  about."  He  was  also 
thinking  of  the  discussion  at  Mr.  Melvil's 
three  days  before,  on  the  night  of  the 
dance,  when  Mr.  Melvil  had  so  pooh- 
poohed  the  notion  of  such  an  occurrence. 

"A  disturbance  —  in  the  city?"  says 
Mrs.  Hilton,  not  able  to  disengage  her 
mind  at  once  from  the  piece  of  interesting 
home  gossip  she  and  her  daughters  have 
been  discussing. 

**  Yes ;  a  man  in  the  office  has  brought 
the  news.  He  does  not  seem  very  clear 
as  to  what  has  given  rise  to  it,  but  it 
seems  rather  a  serious  one.  You  and  the 
girls  had  better  get  out  of  the  city  and 
go  up  to  the  cantonment  —  go  to  Mrs. 
CampbelPs." 

*'  But  we  cannot  go  away  and  leave  you 
here,  John,"  says  Mrs.  Hilton. 

"  I  shall  be  able  to  manage  better  by  my- 
self, when  you  are  away,'  says  Mr.  Hil- 
ton. **We  have  the  guard,  and  I  shall 
have  the  gates  closed,  and  the  compound 
walls  are  high,  and  I  will  send  a  man  to 
the  police,  and,  by  the  way,  you  might 
drive  round  by  the  brigadier  s  and  tell 
him  that  there  is  a  disturbance  in  the 
city." 

**  But,  John,"  cries  Mrs.  Hilton. 

"You  know  I  must  remain  here,  Molly, 
and  you  bad  better  get  the  girls  up  to  the 
cantonment,'*  says  Mr.  Hilton,  looking 
earnestly  at  his  wife.  **  I  think  I  shall  be 
able  to  keep  things  straight  here,  but  if  it 
comes  to  the  worst  I  shall  be  able  to  get 
away  better  by  myself.    And,  by  the  way. 


as  you  must  pass  through  the  Jumoo  Gate, 
you  might  see  Hay,  and  he  might  be  able 
to  send  down  some  of  his  men  to  defend 
the  bank.  You  will  get  there  sooner  in 
the  carriage  than  a  man  could  on  foot.  So 
go  and  get  your  bonnets  and  hats  "  —  and 
he  tells  the  man  who  has  come  in  to  clear 
away  the  breakfast  things  to  run  down 
and  order  the  carriage  to  be  got  ready  at 
once.  As  he  is  speaking  the  race  for  the 
bank  has  begun.  Mr.  Hilton  then  hurries 
down  to  the  bank  rooms.  The  bank  has 
a  guard  consisting  of  four  burkandazes 
(literally  "  lightning-throwers"  —  they  are 
fond  of  high-sounding  epithets  in  the 
East),  and  a  dufiEadar  of  its  own.  These 
men  are  armed  with  swords  only,  but 
if  they  will  show  fight  they  may  keep 
back  a  crowd,  defend  a  doorway.  And 
so  Hilton  sends  a  peon  to  order  them 
to  come  up  to  the  bank  rooms  at  once. 
He  then  tells  another  peon  to  run  and  shut 
the  gate  that  leads  into  the  bank  grounds 
on  the  cityward  side.  But  all  this  is  of  no 
use.  The  peon  would  hardly  have  been  in 
time  to  close  the  gate  had  he  gone  himself 
as  ordered,  but  as  he  went  to  the  chokidar, 
whose  business  it  was  to  close  and  open 
the  gates,  and  told  him  to  do  so,  the  cho- 
kidar arrived  at  the  gateway  only  when  the 
foremost  marauders  were  rushing  through 
it,and»being  a  robber  born  and  bred  him- 
self (in  India  you  always  take  on  a  thief  to 
be  your  chokidar  or  watchman,  not  on  the 
principle  of  setting  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief, 
but  because  his  wages  form  a  kind  of 
blackmail  paid  to  his  fraternity),  he 
promptly  joins  them. 

And  now  the  rushing  stream  has 
reached  the  bank  house.  Mr.  Hilton  gal- 
lantly throws  himself  in  front  of  it.  He 
is  not  seized,  or  struck  down,  or  thrust 
aside,  but  simply  borne  away  as  if  he  were 
a  bit  of  wood  in  front  of  a  mass  of  rushing 
water.  The  marauders  have  poured  into 
the  long  hall  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the 
square  underground  cellar  or  vault,  spe- 
cially made  for  the  purpose,  which  forms 
the  strong-room  of  the  bank.  And  they 
have  produced  the  hatchets  and  crowbara 
they  employ  in  their  large-scale  burgla- 
ries, and  brought  them  to  bear  on  the  door 
which  leads  down  into  the  vault,  and  which 
of  course  lies  on  the  same  level  with  the 
floor.  Doonghur  Singh,  the  experienced 
leader  of  the  band  of  dacoits,  has  disposed 
of  his  men  around  the  mouth  of  the  vault. 
They  stand  three  deep  and  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  so  as  to  keep  every  one  else 
back,  to  prevent  any  one  else  from  ap- 
proaching the  treasure-house.  The  sound 
of  the  hatchets  and  hammers  rings  through 
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the  room.  There  is  no  other  sound.  The 
dense  crowd  stands  hushed  and  silent. 
The  shouts  and  veils  with  which  the  crowd 
had  approached  the  building  had  died 
away  the  moment  it  had  entered  it,  and 
every  man  had  to  devote  his  fullest  atten- 
tion to  the  business  before  him.  Everv 
man  is  doing  his  best  to  thrust  himself 
forward,  to  work  his  way  as  near  as  he 
can  to  the  vault.  Soon  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  further  movement,  the  room 
is  so  closely  packed.  But  even  when 
there  was  the  naked  feet  made  no  noise. 
In  a  few  minutes  after  the  bursting  in  of 
the  crowd  you  would  have  said  that  the 
room  was  as  full  as  it  could  be.  But  the 
fierce  desire  of  the  people  to  get  as  near 
as  possible  to  that  central  spot  produces 
compression  (had  not  the  marauders 
thrown  themselves  into  the  circular  form 
they  could  not  have  withstood  that  press- 
ure), and  when  no  further  compression 
seems  possible  more  and  more  people 
keep  squeezing  in  at  the  doors,  keep 
wriggling  themselves  in  between  the  oth- 
ers, keep  thrusting  themselves  in  between 
them  and  the  wall. 

Then  the  horizontal  flap  or  lid  or  door 
is  lifted,  and  an  extraordinary  scene  en- 
sues. On  the  first  knowledge  of  the  fact 
a  sort  of  moan  goes  up  from  the  crowd. 
The  leader  of  the  dacoits  and  the  two  or 
three  men  he  has  selected  rapidly  descend 
into  the  vault  to  make  the  most  of  the  few 
minutes  they  are  likely  to  have  fully  and 
freely  and  uninterruptedly  at  their  com- 
mand ;  to  get  hold  of  the  bags  containing 
the  gold  mohurs;  to  the  first-comers,  the 
gold,  to  the  next  the  silver,  to  the  last  the 
copper  ;  to  the  first  the  coveted  gold,  with 
so  much  more  value  in  so  much  less  com- 
pass, with  so  much  less  weight.  Why,  a 
man  could  hardly  carry  the  rupees  that 
would  be  needed  to  give  him  a  decent  in- 
come for  life ;  he  could  very  easily  carry 
the  gold  that  would  make  him  rich.  And 
the  gold  is  being  removed.  And  these 
skilful,  professional  thieve^  may  pretty 
nearly  clear  out  the  vault.  And  so  a  groan, 
and  then  a  howl  goes  up  from  the  crowd. 
Most  of  the  men  are  so  closely  packed  to- 
gether that  they  can  do  nothing  but  groan 
and  howl  and  utter  bitter  execrations ;  they 
are  obliged  to  stand  still;  they  cannot 
move.  But  those  immediately  round  the 
ring  of  freebooters  commence  an  attack 
upon  them,  attempt  to  pull  them  down; 
to  move  them  aside.  But  the  freebooters 
stoutly  maintain  their  formation,  prevent 
the  circle  from  being  broken ;  they  know 
everything  depends  on  that,  and  they  know 
that  what  is  being  taken  out  of  the  vault 


is  being  taken  out  for  their  own  benefit, 
for  the  t)enefit  of  the  whole  band.  Doon- 
ghur  Singh  and  those  who  have  descended 
with  him  are  handing  up  the  bags  of  gold 
to  the  men  who  form  the  innermost  row 
of  the  ring.  And  the  members  of  the  gen- 
eral public  perceiving  this  are  nearly 
driven  mad  by  it.  These  obstructionists 
must  be  removed;  this  ring  must  be 
broken;  And  so  the  roughs  grapple  with 
the  robbers  —  they  have  no  boots  on  their 
feet  with  which  to  kick  them  —  and  there  is 
a  fierce  wrestling  and  furious  struggling  all 
round  the  ring,  and  the  huge  hall  resounds 
with  yells  and  cries. 

"  Thieves  and  robbers  ! ''  shout  the  out- 
siders, "  would  you  prevent  us  from  hav- 
ing any  share  whatsoever  in  the  booty? 
Down  with  the  rascals  !  " 

And  though  fighting  is  more  the  busi- 
ness of  the  freebooters,  there  are  many 
bold,  strong  men,  many  professional  ath- 
letes, among  the  amateur  robbers,  and  they 
are  rendered  furious  at  the  thought  of  these 
bags  of  gold  being  taken  possession  of  by 
others  within  arm's  length  of  them  ;  they 
bring  all  their  energies  into  play,  and  soon 
the  ring  is  beginnmg  to  be  broken  into. 
And  now  the  leader  of  the  band  of  free- 
booters, standing  on  one  side  of  the  vault, 
shouts  aloud  some  order  in  the  secret 
language  of  the  fraternity,  and  the  men 
standing  on  the  other  side  suddenly  run 
round  to  him,  thus  leaving  a  wide  opening, 
through  which  the  pressing  people  pour  as 
the  dammed-back  water  rushes  through 
the  opened  sluice-gate ;  and  as  that  water 
would  fall  into  a  hole  or  hollow  if  it  met 
it  on  its  way,  so  do  the  people  fall  into  the 
underground  vault.  They  rush  down  the 
narrow  flight  of  steps,  tumble  down  them, 
leap  straight  down  over  the  edges,  and 
soon  the  chamber  is  filled  as  full  as  it  can 
be,  and  then  ensues  within  its  four  smooth 
walls,  beneath  its  flat,  horizontal  roof,  a 
scene  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  de- 
scribe. It  is  as  if  a  wounded  deer  had 
fallen  down  to  the  bottom  of  a  pit,  and  a 
pack  of  wolves  had  rushed  down  upon  it 
there.  Terrible  is  the  scramble.  Every 
nian  is  fiercely  eager,  not  only  to  get  hold 
oi  some  of  the  coveted  wealth,  but  to  get 
away  with  it ;  and  that  is  the  difficulty.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  descend  into  the  vault, 
but  to  reascend,  that  is  not  so  easy.  It  is 
possible  to  slip  or  swing  yourself  down 
over  the  ed|res  into  the  vault,  but  you  can 
get  out  again  only  by  means  of  the  steps, 
and  terrible  is  the  struggle  between  those 
madly  eager  to  get  down  and  those  fiercely 
anxious  to  get  up. 

The  dacoits    and   their    leader     have 
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marched  away  with  their  booty.  The 
marauders  have  passed  into  the  bank 
rooms  through  the  verandah  which  ran 
along  in  front  of  them  on  the  south  side 
of  the  house.  Along  the  east  side  ran 
another  verandah,  in  front  of  which  stood 
the  statelv  portico,  with  its  tall  stone  col- 
umns, ancl  within  it  the  entrance  hall,  from 
which  the  main  staii:case  ascended  to  the 
upper  story.  When  the  bank  chamber 
which  held  the  treasure  vault  was  crammed 
to  its  utmost,  when  it  was  not  possible  for 
another  single  person  to  force  himself  into 
it,  when  men  stood  on  the  threshold  and 
blocked  the  opening  of  every  doorway,  a 
big  butcher,  a  most  brawny  ruffian,  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene.  He  was  a  man  of 
gigantic  stature.  His  only  clothing  was 
a  small  linen  skull-cap  on  the  top  of  his 
head,  and  a  narrow  strip  of  linen  between 
his  legs.  His  coarse  and  brutal  counte- 
nance was  horrible  to  look  on.  He  carried 
in  his  right  hand  one  of  the  instruments  of 
his  trade,  a  long,  heavy,  sharply  pointed 
broad-backed  chopper  or  knife.  He  peers 
in  at  one  of  the  doorways,  and  sees  that 
even  he,  with  all  his  strength,  could  not 
cleave  his  way  through  that  compacted 
mass.  By  the  time  that  he  is  likely  to 
reach  the  vault  his  getting  there  will  not 
be  very  profitable ;  he  will  come  in  only 
for  a  scramble  for  coppers.  Surely  it 
would  be  better  to  be  the  first  to  rob  the 
rooms  above  than  the  last  to  rob  the 
rooms  below  ?  And  so  while  the  mob  is 
entirely  occupied  at  the  present  scene  of 
action  he  slips  round  the  corner  into  the 
adjoining  east,  or  front,  verandah,  thence 
into  the  entrance* hall,  and  then  proceeds 
to  move  quietly  up  the  staircase. 

Mrs.  Hilton  and  her  daughters  have 
prepared  themselves  to  drive  up  to  the 
cantonment.  Their  bedrooms  lay  on  the 
north  side  of  the  huge  square  building. 
The  freebooters  and  the  attendant  crowd 
have  traversed  the  short  distance  between 
the  gateway  and  the  southern  verandah, 
have  filled  up  the  large  room  containing 
the  vault,  and  the  ladies,  with  the  whole 
width  of  the  house  between,  are  not  aware 
of  what  has  happened.  Mrs.  Hilton  is 
under  the  impression  that  her  husband 
has  had  the  gates  of  the  compound  closed, 
that  the  house  still  retains  its  ordinary 
security.  (Very  marvellous  is  that  unseen 
influence  which  gives  our  homes  a  sanctity 
which  even  our  friends  will  not  encroach 
upon  unauthorized,  which  makes  our  lives 
secure,  which  guards  the  persons  of  men 
against  hurt,  and  those  of  women  against 
outrage.)  And  so  the  good  lady  and  her 
daughters  are  hastening  towards  the  stair- 
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case  with  no  other  thought  than  that  they 
will  pass  down  it  as  usual. 

As  they  are  hurrying  across  the  wide 
landing-place  the  huge-statured  butcher 
has  begun  to  ascend  the  staircase.  The 
three  women  suddenly  balance  themselves 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  descent,  stop 
themselves  in  the  act  of  putting  their  feet 
down  on  the  first  step,  as  they  catch  sight 
of  that  ferocious  countenance  and  tljat 
huge  naked  frame  coming  round  the  curve 
in  the  middle  of  the  staircase.  They  are 
at  the  top,  he  half  way  up.  For  one  mo- 
ment the  blood  seems  frozen  in  their  veins, 
for  one  moment  they  remain  balanced, 
poised  in  the  air.  They  are  accustomed 
to  the  sight  of  nudity  such  as  his,  but  only 
in  the  open  air.  The  appearance  of  the 
man  in  that  condition  on  their  staircase  in 
the  broad  light  of  day  is  significanc  of  a 
terrible  change  in  the  usual  condition  of 
things.  But  they  are  not  thinking  of  that ; 
this  is  not  what  afiEects  them,  appals  them. 
It  is  the  terrible  look  on  the  man's  face  as 
he  catches  sight  of  them,  which  is  like  a 
sudden,  stunning  blow.  And  now  the  fel- 
low shakes  the  knife  at  them,  and  salutes 
them  with  a  ferocious  grin. 

Mrs.  Hilton  was  a  woman  of  a  quick, 
ready  resolution,  Maud  of  a  proud,  high 
courage,  Agnes  of  an  utter  fearlessness. 
Whatever  the  form  of  it,  they  were  all 
brave;  if  they  remain  standing  at  the 
edge  of  the  staircase  it  is  not  because 
they  are  paralyzed  —  they  have  soon  re- 
covered from  that  first  sudden  shock  — 
but  no  one  of  them  can  fly  and  leave  the 
others.  They  see  that  if  this  man,  with 
the  obvious  design  to  assail  them,  is  once 
on  the  same  level  with  themselves  they 
cannot  cope  with  him,  cannot  all  escape 
from  him.  Two  doorways  lead  into  the 
huge  drawing-room  behind  them,  and  they 
would  not  have  time  to  close  both  these 
against  him;  and  even  if  they  had  he 
would  be  able  to  burst  them  open  with  his 
mere  weight. 

Often  what  we  have  jested  about  be- 
comes a  stern  reality  in  our  lives.  Now 
what  they  had  joked  about  at  Mr.  MelviPs 
entertainment  only  three  days  before  — 
that  about  Mrs.  Hilton  having  to  defend 
her  home  with  her  husband's  hog-spear  — 
actually  comes  to  pass.  Mrs.  Hilton  re- 
members that  this  spear  is  standing  in  a 
corner  of  this  very  landing,  only  a  little 
way  behind  her.  She  springs  back  and 
seizes  it.  She  springs  forward  again  to 
the  edge  of  the  staircase  and  makes  a  half 
lunge  at  the  man,  now  only  two  steps  be- 
low the  top ;  a  half  lunge  because  she  is 
afraid  of  his  seizing  the  head  of  the  spear^ 
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because  she  has  a  womanish  fear  of  feel- 
ing it  strike  him.    A  full  lunge  would  have 
settled    the    controversy,   for    the   man's 
naked  chest  was  on  a  level  with  her  held- 
down  hands.    But  the  dart  of  the  bright 
point  towards  him  makes  the  man  quickly 
descend  a  couple   of  steps;    then    Mrs. 
Hilton  goes  down  two  steps  after  him,  the 
•  spear  held  down  at  the  charge;  and  the 
mafi  continues  to  retreat,  and  she  con- 
tinues to  press  upon  him;   and  that  she 
does  so  affords  the  highest  proof  of  her 
courage,  for  the  sound  of  the  blows  on  the 
door  of  the  strong-room  is  now  reverberat- 
ing through  the  house,  and  Mrs.  Hilton 
recognizes  what  it  means ;  but  still  she 
continues  to  press  on  the  man,  and  now  he 
has  reached  the  corner  where  the  staircase 
turns  almost  at  right  angles.     He  glares 
up  at  her  and  shakes  the  knife  at  her  even 
more  ferociously  than  before,  and  then, 
snarling  out  some  terrible  terms  of  abuse 
which  she  does  not  understand,  shouts  out, 
"I  will  bring  some  others  with  me,  and 
we  will  then  cut  your  throat,"  disappears 
round   the    angle.      Mrs.    Hilton    moves 
slowly  up  the  staircase,  keeping  an  eye 
behind   her;    but    the   moment  she   has 
reached  the  landing  she  and  the  girls  fly 
into  the  adjacent  drawing-room,  across  it 
into  the  adjoining  bedroom,  across  that 
into  the  verandah  beyond,  and  then  down 
the  back  staircase.    And  when  they  have 
gained  the  bottom  of  the  staircase,   im- 
agine  the  delight  of  the  wife  when  she 
beholds  her  husband,  the  delight  of  the 
daughters  when  they  behold  their  father, 
turning  the  corner  of  the  house.     Mr,  Hil- 
ton had  met  with  no  adventure ;  he  had 
simply  been  extruded  from  the  bank  par- 
lor ;  had  waited  a  little  until  he  had  been 
joined  by  some  of  the  principal  clerks, 
who,  to  his  joy,  had  brought  away  some 
of  the  principal  books ;  then,  seeing  the 
strong-room  forced,  he  was  coming  round 
to  this  back  staircase  in  order  to  make  his 
way  to  the  upper  rooms  to  his  wife  and 
children,  whom  he  too  was  now  overjoyed 
to  see. 

They  all  hasten  together  towards  the 
stables.  The  numerous  servants,  and 
their  wives,  and  their  numerous  children, 
are  all  standing  out  in  front  of  the  offices. 
The  horses  are  just  being  put  to.  The 
carriage  is  now  ready.  They  have  got  in 
and  driven  off.  They  have  reached  the 
gateway  that  leads  into  the  English  quar- 
ter. Here  there  comes  a  sudden  stoppage. 
It  comes  from  a  party  of  sepoys,  at  the 
head  of  whom  is  the  old  Brahmin,  the  old 
Soubahdar  Matadeen  Panday,  who  had 
proposed  to  himself  an  early  visit  to  the 


bank  from  the  very  first  moment  that  the 
mutineers  from  Abdoolapore  had  entered 
the  palace.     It  was  only  the  knowledge  of 
the  importance   of   securing   the   Jumoo 
Gate  that  had  delayed  him.     When  he  bad 
returned  to  Star  Street  with  the  66th  after 
the  slaying  of  its  officers,  he  had  immedi- 
ately started   for  the  bank  with  a  party 
of   his  own  men.    Notwithstanding  Mr. 
Hilton's  remonstrances  —  he    even    uses 
threats,  at  which  the  sepoys  laugh  —  the 
carriage  is  turned  round,  and  Mr.  Hilton 
is  informed  that  he  and  his  "  house-folk  " 
are  prisoners,  and  shall  be  conveyed  as 
such  to  the  palace.    Old  Matadeen  Panday 
was  enormously  pleased  at  this  seizure, 
because  he  thought  he  would  be  able  now 
to  plunder  the  bank  easily  and  thoroughly. 
Imagine  then  his  chagrin,  his  disappoint- 
ment, his  rage,  his  fury,  when  on  reaching 
the  bank  house  he  finds  that  its  treasure- 
room  is  not  only  in  the  hands  of  the.  mob, 
but  that  it  has  been   almost  completely 
emptied  out.     He  pours  forth  the  vials  of 
his  wrath  on  such  of  the  men  as  he  sees 
without ;  calls  them  thieves  and  robbers, 
rogues  and  rascals ;  and  then,  not  thinking 
it  worth  while  to  enter  into  a  struggle  for 
the  poor  gleanings  of  the  treasure-vault,  be 
marches  his  men  away. 

It  seems  like  a  dream  to  the  Hiltons  to 
find  themselves  dismounting  at  the  gate- 
way of  a  large  square  enclosure  in  the 
palace  ;  to  find  themselves  passing  through 
it;  to  find  themselves  conducted  across  a 
dirty  courtyard,  and  ushered  into  a  long, 
dirty  apartment,  and  there  to  iind  them- 
selves face  to  face  with  the  very  last  man 
they  should  have  expected  to  see  there  — 
Mr.  Melvil.  He,  the  local  monarch  and 
king,  in  such  a  situation  !  A  few  hours  ago 
it  would  have  seemed  inconceivable.  Mr. 
Melvil  questions  them  eagerly  about  all 
they  have  gone  through.  "Was  it  not 
strange  that  I  should  actually  have  to  use 
my  husband's  hog-spear.?''  says  Mrs. 
Hilton.  She  forbears  from  saying,  "  You 
see  there  was  a  disturbance  in  the  city 
after  all."  A  glance  at  Mr.  Melvil's  face 
has  shown  her  how  deeply  he  feels  his 
present  situation.  Mr.  Melvil  condoles 
with  them  —  condoles  with  Mr.  Hilton 
about  the  loss  of  the  money  in  the  bank's 
strong-room. 

**  But  you  say  the  books  were  saved  ?  " 

"  Yes,  the  principal  ones.  I  hope  nooe 
of  them  may  be  injured.  The  mob  came 
for  the  money." 

Mr.  Melvil's  minute  and  reiterated  en* 
quiries  are  made  in  a  very  kindly  manner. 
But  the  Hiltons  can  see  that  they  are  not 
prompted  solely,  or  mainly,  by  concern 
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for  theai.  He  seems  to  be  collecting  the 
iaformation  for  official  purposes ;  and  such 
is  indeed  the  case.  "Reports"  form  a 
leading  feature  in  official  life  in  India. 
Mr.  Melvil  was  a  great  hand  at  writing 
them.  He  will  have  to  send  in  a  report  of 
the  occurrences  of  to-day,  in  which  the 
plunder  of  the  bank  must  occupy  a  promi- 
nent place.  He  is  already  planning  that 
report  in  his  mind.  But  in  the  midst  of 
all  his  enquiries  breaks  forth  this  impa- 
tient cry :  **  That  I  should  be  in  here  now 
when  I  ought  to  be  out  in  the  city  giv- 
ing orders,  commanding  and  directing. 
That  I  should  be  condemned  to  inaction 
on  such  a  day  as  this."  The  angry. com- 
plaint is  repeated  over  and  over  again,  in 
various  forms.  He  was  an  able  and  ambi- 
tious man.  But  it  was  not  of  himself  alone 
that  he  was  thinking,  not  only  of  the  loss 
of  a  chance  of  distinction.  He  knew  that 
the  want  of  his  guiding  hand  this  day 
might  be  productive  of  the  most  serious 
consequences  to  his  countrymen  and  the 
government  of  which  he  was  so  devoted  a 
servant.  For  the  admiral  to  be  absent 
from  the  fleet,  the  general  from  the  army, 
on  the  day  of  action  —  it  was  terrible. 
Mr.  Melvil  paces  continually  up  and  down 
the  room  in  his  excitement.  **  That  I 
should  be  in  here  on  such  a  day  as  this !" 

CHAPTER  XXIIL 
INTO  THE  lion's  DEN. 

Hay,  being  the  officer  on  duty  for  the 
week,  had  to  take  the  main  part  of  his 
establishment  of  servants  down  to  the 
quarters  at  the  Jumoo  Gate.  Lennox  had 
settled,  therefore,  to  return  to  his  own 
temporary  home  in  the  adjoining  native 
State  on  this  Monday  too.  But  it  is  hard 
to  part  with  the  girl  you  love  a  couple  of 
days  after  you  have  become  engaged  to 
her.  He  really  has  had  only  one  day  with 
her,  he  argues  with  himself,  for  Sunday  is 
a  dies  non.  He  must  have  one  more  even- 
ing ride  with  her,  one  more  moonlight 
stroll.  And  so  something  turns  up  that 
makes  it  really  absolutely  necessary  for 
him  to  remain  in  Khizrabad  one  day  more 
—  to  stay  over  Monday. 

He  has  seen  his  lady-love  home  from 
the  parade-ground,  and  as  he  leans  back 
in  an  easy-chair  in  Hay\s  quiet,  deserted 
bungalow  after  his  return,  she  occupies 
the  whole  of  his  thoughts  for  a  good  while 
to  come.  And  when  he  has  turned  his 
thoughts  away  from  her  personally,  it  is 
still  in  connection  with  her  that  he  must 
continue  to  think.  He  has  to  arrange  for 
the  furnishing  of  their  future  home.     His 
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own  personal  surroundings  have  always 
been  characterized  by  an  extreme  plain- 
ness.      Upholstery  had   no    charms  for 
him.     He  was  not  deeply  affected  by  the 
color  of  a  cup.    The  form  and  fashion  of 
his  teapot  and  his  sideboard,  and  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  two,  were  matters  of 
no  moment  to  him.    For  him  the  harmony 
of  the  spheres  did  not  lie  in  the  harmony 
between  curtain  and  carpet.     He  would 
have  considered  our    modern  aesthetical 
young  man  a  very  despicable  fellow.     He 
had  been  accustomed  to  dress  roughly  and 
live    roughly  —  in    camp    fashion.    That 
camp  life  had  shown  himhow  little  a  man 
really  needs.    (We    have    already  noted 
how  plain  living  was  the  rule  of  life  with 
Lennox's  friendand  cousin,  William  Hay, 
too.     But  with  Lennox  it  was  purely  natu- 
ral, a  matter  of  constitution ;    with    Hay 
artificial,  in  the  sense  that  it  was  not  so 
much  due  to  natural  inclination  as  to  early 
inculcation    and    example,    to  its    being 
placed  before  him  and  chosen  by  him  as 
the  preferable  thing.     The  feminine  del- 
icacy of  his  temperament  rather  inclined 
Hay  to  fastidiousness,  made  him  desire 
everything  about  him,  in  his  surroundings, 
as  in  his  conduct,  to  be  delicate,  and  nice, 
and  proper.)    But  now  Lennox  has  to  take 
thought  for  these  things.     In  the  remote 
frontier  station  to  which  he  expects  and 
desires  to  return  there  is  very  little  of 
what  he  wants  to  be  got,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  transport  things  to  it.     He  has  to  order 
many  things  foi"  the  home  he  desires  to 
prepare  for  May  Wynn  out  from  England. 
He  would  very  much  rather  put  the  whole 
business  into  May's  own  hands,  and  give 
her  carte  blanche.     He  will  do  so  as  far  as 
he   can.     But  she  might   be  diffident  in 
ctirrying    out  the   task ;    might  consider 
what  he  deemed  only  fitting  for  her  ex- 
travagant.    There  were  some  things  he 
must  buy  himself.     He  meant  to  buy  for 
her  the  most  beautiful  Arab  horse  within 
reach,  no  matter  what  the  cost  of  him  may 
be.     He    himself    loved   a   good   horse, 
though  he  did  not  care  for  teapots,  and  to 
see  May's  beautiful  figure  on  a  beautiful 
horse  was  one  of  the  chief  pleasures  he 
looked  forward  to. 

And  he  has  something  to  do  at  once  in 
connection  with  his  marriage.  He  has  to 
write  and  announce  it,  and  describe  May 
Wynn  to  his  best  friend  —  his  mother. 
The  relationship  between  him  and  his 
mother  had  always  been  very  close  and 
dear  and  intimate.  There  was  a  great 
similarity  between  them.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  a  man  may  derive  his  stronger, 
more  masculine   characteristics  from  his 
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mother,  his  softer  and  more  feminine  ones 
from  his  father.  Philip  Lennox  was  in- 
deed the  son  of  his  mother.  It  was  from 
her  that  he  had  derived  his  large,  strong 
frame,  his  regular  features,  and  his  lofty, 
austere,  unbending  character.  He  had 
been  loved  as  the  only  son.  As  so  often 
happens,  his  mother  had  looked  to  him  for 
that  complete  satisfaction  of  her  love  and 
pride,  which  she  has  not  derived  from  her 
husband.  And,  more  fortunate  than  most 
mothers,  she  had  not  been  disappointed. 
She  had  received  of  love  enough  ;  the  love 
of  the  mother  and  son  for  one  another 
was  the  deeper  because  that  was  a  com- 
modity they  did  not,  owing  to  the  auster- 
ity of  their  characters,  share  much  with 
others,  neither  receiving  it  from,  nor  be- 
stowing it  on,  many.  And  her  pride,  too, 
had  received  high  gratification.  Her  son 
had  not  yet  written  his  own  despatch,  as 
he  told  her  he  meant  to  do,  but  he  had 
been  mentioned  in  many  an  one.  He  had 
already  made  a  name  for  himself.  Her 
weak,  kind-hearted,  amiable  husband  hav- 
ing lost  them  their  estate,  had  taken  it  to 
heart  so  much  as  to  die,  leaving  his  young 
widow  in  very  straitened  circumstances. 
Philip  Lennox  knew  what  privations  his 
mother  had  undergone  for  his  sake,  to 
launch  him  properly  in  the  world. 

It  had  been  his  pride  and  his  joy  to 
make  amplest  return  for  this.  It  had  been 
but  a  few  months  before  that  he  had  in- 
sisted, now  that  she  was  getting  so  old, 
on  her  keeping  a  carriage.  For  some  time 
past  she  had  been  urging  him  to  marry. 
She  should  leave  the  world  happier  if  she 
knew  that  she  had  not  left  him  in  it  alone 
and  solitary.  Probably  she  understood 
also  the  need  of  a  softening  influence  in 
his  life.  And  now  he  has  to  write  and 
tell  her  of  his  engagement.  However  glad 
she  may  be  to  hear  this  it  must  have  a  sad 
side  for  her,  too.  He  would  now  be  part- 
ing from  her;  "for  this  cause  shall  a  man 
leave  father  and  mother  and  cleave  unto 
his  wife."  And  then  he  has  to  describe 
May  Wynn  to  her.  How  is  he  to  give  any 
description  of  her  excellencies  of  mind  and 
body  and  soul,  of  person  and  intellect  and 
character,  which  will  not  be  deemed  raptu- 
rous and  exaggerated,  sober  and  exact  and 
below  the  mark  as  he  may  know  them  to 
be  ?  He  recalls  her  sweet  face  as  he  had 
seen  her  first  this  morning,  seated  by  the 
side  of  her  father.  And  then,  somehow, 
the  father*s  face  rising  up  with  the  daugh- 
ter's, he  remembers  his  intention  of  con- 
sulting Mr.  Wynn  about  certain  religious 
difficulties  with  which  he  was  troubled, 
and  which  a  residence  in  India  is  apt  to 


engender.  And  then  those  doubts  and 
difficulties  present  themselves  to  him  in 
a  new  light.  How  was  his  statement  of 
them  likely  to  affect  the  relationship  just 
established  between  himself  and  Mr. 
Wynn  and  his  daughter  ?  Would  it  horrify 
them  verv  much?  Would  it  shock  and 
distress  May  very  much?  Suppose  he 
found  it  impossible  to  overcome  those 
doubts  and  difficulties,  how  would  ita£Eect 
their  relationship?  He  had  hitherto  con- 
sidered the  matter  only,  as  it  were,  from 
an  abstract  point  of  view,  as  one  apper- 
taining not  to  this  world  ;  but  now  he  sees 
that  it  is  not  only  a  matter  of  choice  but 
of  necessity,  of  right,  that  he  should  make 
known  these  doubts  to  Mr.  Wynn  and  to 
May.  Then  he  begins  to  think  of  the  ap* 
pearance  of  the  troops  on  parade  that 
morning.  A  born  soldier,  that, is  a  sight 
that  interests  him  always.  He  had  watched 
the  set-up  of  the  three  different  regiments 
attentively  this  morning;  made  an  esti- 
mate of  their  respective  fighting  power. 
While  he  is  so  thinking  one  of  his  ser- 
vants comes  rushing  in,  and  cries  out  in 
a  loud  voice,  **  Sir !  Cherisher  of  the  poor ! 
the  sepoy  regiments  have  mutinied  ! 

"What!"  says  Lennox,  rajsing  himself 
up  a  little  from  his  easy,  lounging  attitude. 

"  The  sepoy  regiments  have  mutinied  ! " 

"What,  all  three?" 

"  Yes ;  all  three.  Both  the  sepoy  regi- 
ments and  the  cavalry  regiment  also." 

"  But  there  is  no  cavalry  regiment  here, 
man  void  of  understanding." 

"  At  Abdoolapore." 

"  Oh,  at  Abdoolapore,"  says  Lennox, 
his  voice  less  sharp,  more  indifiEerent. 

"  But  they  are  here  1 "  cries  the  man, 
that  tone  of  indifference  making  him  raise 
his  own  voice  still  higher. 

It  was  not  Abduia  the  Afreedee,  Len- 
nox's own  body-servant,  that  fierce-look- 
ing, fierce-tempered  young  fellow  whom 
so  many  wondered  at  his  keeping  about 
him,  as  one  might  wonder  at  any  one 
keeping  a  wild  cat  instead  of  a  tame  one, 
a  young  lion  in  place  of  a  dog  —  he  would 
not  have  been  agitated,  unless  pleasurably, 
by  such  news  —  but  another. 

"  Here  ! "  says  Lennox. 

"  Yes ;  they  have  got  into  the  city, 
and " 

There  is  plenty  of  excitement  in  Len- 
nox's voice  now  as  he  gets  swiftly  up  and 
exclaims,  "Got  into  the  city!  Good 
God  ! " 

*'  Was  there  no  information  of  their 
coming?"  he  asks,  as  he  pushes  back  the 
chair. 

"  I  do  not  know.     But  all  the  regiments 
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here  have  been  made  to  accoutre  and  arm 
again,  and  Gillis'ki-fultun  "  (Gillies'  Reg- 
iment, the  66th)  "  is  marching  down  to  the 
city  with  two  guns." 

*'  Order  my  horse,"  says  Lennox  as  he 
moves  into  the  adjoining  bedroom  —  he 
has  been  sitting  in  Hay's  pretty  little 
drawing-room  —  in  order  to  put  on  his 
coat  and  get  his  hat. 

In  a  few  minutes  Lennox  is  thundering 
along  the  roads  leading  down  to  the  Jumoo 
Gate.  His  noble,  coal-black  steed  is  not 
puzzled  and  fretted  as  he  was  three  morn- 
ings before  by  alternate  loosening  and 
tightening  of  the  reins  — by  being  al* 
lowed  to  bound  forward  one  moment  and 
thrown  back  on  his  haunches  the  next. 
To-day,  from  the  moment  when  he  had 
bounded  forward  at  topmost  speed  respon- 
sive to  the  sharp  pressure  of  his  master's 
unarmed  heels,  to  the  one  blow  of  the 
whip,  enough  for  him  with  his  iiery  tem- 
per, there  had  been  nothing  but  a  free 
head  and  a  flowing  rein.  He  might  de- 
vour the  road  to  the  top  of  his  bent.  Men 
tumble  out  of  his  way  as  he  goes  flying  by. 
And  now  the  sparks  are  flying  from  under 
his  mightv  hoofs  as  they  fall  on  the  iron 
bolts  ana  bars  of  the  drawbridge  at  the 
Jumoo  Gate,  for  not  even  here  is  his 
progress  stayed,  not  until  he  has  passed 
through  the  outer  gate  and  dashed  into  the 
enclosure  between  it  and  the  inner  one. 
Then  he  is  pulled  up.  (As  it  was  known 
that  Hay  was  not  at  his  bungalow  to-day, 
the  offlcial  summons  to  hasten  to  the  lines 
had  not  been  carried  to  it  as  it  had  been 
to  the  bungalows  of  the  other  oflicers. 
The  bungalow  stood  in  a  remote  part  of 
the  station.  Hay's  servants  had  left  for 
the  Jumoo  Gate  early  in  the  morning. 
Thus  it  had  happened  that  the  strange  and 
unexpected  "local  news  "  of  this  morning 
had  reached  it  and  Lennox  so  very  late.) 

When  Lennox  got  to  the  Jumoo  Gate, 
the  Gillies'  Regiment,  so  called  after  the 
man  who  had  raised  it  nearly  a  century 
before,  had  passed  through  the  gateway; 
had  passed  out  of  the  service  of  the  Com* 
pany  to  which  it  had  proved  so  faithful  for 
a  hundred  years ;  had  mutinied;  had  slain 
its  officers,  and  the  terrible  news  had 
been  sent  up  to  the  brigadier  in  canton- 
ments. 

It  may  be  imagined  with  what  excite- 
ment Hay  communicates  the  intelligence 
of  all  that  has  happened ;  with  what  ex- 
citement Lennox  receives  it;  with  what 
excitement  they  discuss  the  situation. 

**  The  English  troops  from  Abdoolapore 
ought  to  be  here  very  soon,"  says  Hay  in 
conclusion. 
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"  Here  very  soon ! "  cries  Lennox,  and 
in  his  voice  there  is  that  deep,  strong  into- 
nation, on  his  face  the  look  which  on  the 
wild  western  frontier  had  made  the  fierce 
men  about  him  very  silent,  very  prompt  in 
their  obedience,  elated  though  they  might 
be  at  the  thought  that  it  meant  woe  to  the 
enemy. 

*'  It  they  are  coming,  their  doing  so 
ought  to  have  been  needless.  Forty  miles ! 
Why,  these  mutinous  scoundrels  should 
not  have  been  allowed  to  get  ten  miles 
away  from  the  place.  Why,  there  is  a 
whole  regiment  of  English  cavalry  there  — 
a  troop  of  horse  artillery.  Mark  my  words, 
if  they  have  not  come  already  they  are 
not  coming  at  all.  If  the  brigadier  is 
counting  on  this  he  is  making  a  mistake. 
I  must  get  to  him  and  tell  him  so.  He 
ought  to  have  marched  down  into  the  city 
himself  with  all  the  force  at  his  command 
—  he  ought  to  have  brought  the  Grena- 
diers." 

"  I  suppose  he  does  not  wish  to  leave 
the  cantonment  defenceless." 

**He  ought  to  have  placed  himself  at 
once  in  touch  with  these  fellows,  and  never 
lost  touch  of  them.  They  may  play  the 
very  devil  in  the  city." 

**  But  why  do  you  think  our  men  from 
Abdoolapore  are  not  likely  to  come  at 
all  ?  " 

"  Because  old  Heaviside  is  in  command 
there.  I  saw  him  when  he  was  up  at 
Peshawar.  They  soon  removed  him  from 
there.  He  is  now  nothing  but  stomach ; 
cares  for  nothing  but  eating,  unless  it  be 
his  rubbers  ot  whist.  He  can  hardly 
mount  a  horse.  He  has  no  go,  no  energy, 
no  decision.  I  must  get  up  to  the  briga- 
dier. I  wish  I  had  put  on  my  uniform  at 
once.  I  must  go  back  for  it.  But  I  must 
first  do  what  I  came  down  here  for :  get 
May  and  her  father  out  of  the  city." 

"  I  have  written  to  Mrs.  Fane  that  she 
had  better  come  here  with  the  girls." 
This  letter  never  reached  them.  "  I  would 
go  for  them,  but  of  course  I  cannot  leave 
my  post." 

**  No ;  but  I  can  call  for  them  on  my  way 
back  with  the  Wynns." 

"  Will  you,  old  chap  ?  That  would  be 
very  goocf  of  you." 

"Yes.  All  the  women  and  children 
should  be  got  out  of  the  city  at  once. 
Parties  should  be  sent  for  them." 

"  We  have  no  one  to  send,"  says  Hay, 
glancing  towards  his  own  men  with  their 
sullen,  lowering  looks,  glancing  across  the 
enclosure  at  the  company  of  the  66th  «- 
"  none  whom  we  can  trust." 

"  I   must  lose  no  time  in  getting  our 
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friends  together  and  getting  them  in  here/' 
says  Len.jox. 

'*  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  them  safe 
on  their  way  to  the  can  ton  meet.  I  have 
been  in  a  terrible  state  of  mind  for  the 
past  half*hourj*'  says  Hay.  **But  you 
nave  no  weapons,  Phil.  The  scoundrels 
of  the  66th  have  moved  on  to  the  city,  but 
there  are  crowds  of  ruffians  on  the  roads. 
You  can  bear  them  yelling  and  shoutii^. 
They  may  possibly  attack  jrou,  delay  you. 
1  wish  you  had  your  pistols  or  your  sword 
—  that  sword." 

Lennox  had  made  his  name  at  his  dis- 
tant dangerous  outpost  not  merely  by  the 
force  of  his  will  and  his  intellect,  but  also 
by  the  force  of  his  strong  right  arm.  In 
repelling  the  incursions  into  his  own  terri* 
tory,  in  conducting  the  punitive  expedi- 
tions into  that  of  the  enemy,  he  had  to  do 
a  great  deal  of  the  actual  fighting  as  well 
as  all  the  generalship.  He  had  to  be  fore- 
most in  the  attack  as  well  as  foremost  in 
the  pursuits,  those  long-sustained,  unre- 
lenting pursuits  which  had  tended  to  make 
his  name  feared  as  much  as  had  his  fiery 
onslaughts.  The  official  piece  of  iron  pro- 
vided by  the  military  outfitter  was  not 
suited  for  such  work  as  this.  Lennox  had 
therefore  had  a  sword  specially  made  for 
himself  of  choicest  metal,  along,  straight, 
cavalry  sword,  equally  good  to  cut  or 
thrust  with.  It  has  been  mentioned  al- 
ready, I  think,  that  Lennox  had  with  much 
difficulty  prevented  the  formation  —  or, 
rather,  the  extension  beyond  the  original 
members  —  of  a  sect  calling  itself  by  his 
name  and  paying  him  divine  worship. 
The  supernatural  virtue  that  was  held  to 
attach  to  him  personally  was  also  held  to 
reside  in  this  famous  blade.  It  was  held 
to  be  of  ethereal  temper.  See  how  it  went 
through  limb  and  body,  as  if  they  were 
made  of  butter  and  not  of  flesh  and  bone ! 
Its  flash  meant  death  as  surely  as  the 
gleam  of  the  sword  of  Azrael.  This  was 
the  weapon  Hay  referred  to. 

**0h.  Monarch  will  carry  me  through 
any  crowd  we  are  likely  to  come  across, 
and  I  do  not  think  I  shall  need  anything 
more  than  this,"  and  he  holds  up  the 
hunting-crop  in  his  hand.  It  is  an  ordi- 
nary hunting-crop,  but  Lennox  had  chosen 
one  with  a  very  heavy  metal  handle,  and 
he  had  strengthened  the  junction  of  that 
with  the  stick  or  stem,  and  he  had  had  the 
whole  of  the  stem  from  handle  to  loop 
covered  with  a  coil  of  fine  brass  wire,  as 
the  natives  often  cover  their  sticks  and 
clubs,  not  only  to  ornament,  but  strengthen 
them.  Always  to  ride  about  his  district 
armed  would  have  been  a  slur  on  bis  own 
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administration ;  and  vet  it  was  as  well  to 
have  about  one  something  that  would  ward 
o£E  the  sudden  blow  of  a  club,  the  sudden 
slash  of  a  sword,  that  would  serve  as  a 
life-preserver ;  and  this  crop  served  these 
purposes  very  well. 

**It  is  only  a  few  minutes*  ride,  at  the 
pace  I  intend  to  go/' 

When  Lennox  passes  out  of  the  gate- 
way he  does  not  take  the  road  along  which 
the  regiment  had  marched,  but  one  to  the 
left,  one  leading  directly  into  the  English 
quarter.     The  pace  he  intends  to  go  is  the 
utmost  speed  of  his  horse.     He  does  not 
choose  the  softer  sides  of  the  road,  seek 
the  shade  of  the  trees,  but  goes  straight 
down  the  hard,  wide,  burning  centre.     He 
comes  to  the  corner  of  a  bazaar  where  the 
road  is  blocked  by  a  crowd  of  men.    The 
crowd  is  stationary,  and  facing  his  way, 
looking  towards  the  important  gateway  he 
has  just  come  from.    There  is  a   move- 
ment in  the  crowd,  a  closer  compacting 
into  the  middle  of  the  road  as  if  to  stop 
him;  but  Lennox  does  not  draw  rein,  and 
his  horse  passes  through  the  crowd  like 
an  ** eight-oar'*  through  a  mass  of  foam. 
Abuse  and  execration  —  they  may  send 
that  after  him  if  they  will.    Again,  a  glar- 
ing, straight,  open  length  of  the  road,  soon 
passed   over,  and  now  he  has  to  turn  a 
sharp  corner,  and  as  he  does  so  he  finds 
himself  almost  on  the  top  of  a  group  of 
children  —  boys.    He  has  to  tighten  rein, 
to  pull  up  dead.    They  scatter  with  a  yell 
of  peculiar  shrillness ;  they  keep  running 
even  when  far  beyond  reach  of  the  horse's 
hoofs,  as  if  they  were  fleeing  from  Len- 
nox's presence,  as  if  they  feared  a  pursuit 
from  him,  as  if  he  had  detected  them  in 
the  commission  of  a  crime.     Such  indeed 
was  their    fear,  as   Lennox    understands 
when  he  sees  the  object  round  which  they 
had  been  gathered,  an  object  which  pre- 
vents him  from  immediately  continuing  his 
course.    There  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
with   the  vivid    sunshine   on  the  lifeless 
face,  lies  the  body  of  a  man  in  English 
dress.     Lennox    recognizes  the   body  as 
that  of  an  old  Eurasian  clerk  in  one  of  the 
public  offices.     The    poor  old  man  bad 
evidently  been  on  his  way  to  bis  office,  for 
at  some  distance  further  down  the  road 
stands  his  palanquin  carriage.    The  horse 
has  been  taken  out  of  it,  and  one  man  is 
walking  o£E  with  him  and  the  whip,  while 
others  are  removing  the  cushions  out  of 
the  carriage,  round  which  a  large  group  of 
men  is  standing.     Lennox  sees  that  thev 
are  armed  with  swords  and  spears,  as  well 
as  with  the  usual  heavy  lethal  club.    (It  is 
a  band  from  the  Devil's  Quarter.)   He  can 
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retreat  easily  enough,  but  the  sight  of  that 
armed  band,  of  the  dead  man  in  the  road, 
renders  that  impossible.  He  must  now 
keep  his  onward  way  ;  he  must  get  to  the 
Wynns'  as  soon  as  he  can. 


From  The  Leistire  Hoar. 
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ITALY. 

Part  ii. 

GIOVANNI   NICOTERA. 

Giovanni  Nicotera,  alternately  friend 
and  colleague  of  Depretis  and  Crispi, 
whether  in  the  Cabinet  or  on  the  opposi- 
tion benches,  was  in  1849a  lad  of  Calabria 
whom  exile  had  launched  into  Piedmont. 
He  sufEered  all  the  misery  of  a  life  of 
exile,  and  went  through  the  education  of 
a  conspirator  in  the  days  when  all  patriots 
were  forced  to  be  conspirators.  In  1858, 
an  ardent  follower  of  Mazzini,  he  joined 
Colonel  Pisacane  in  the  famous  and  un- 
fortunate expedition  of  Sapri.  Taken 
prisoner  and  condemned  to  death;  his 
punishment  was  changed  to  lifelong  de- 
tention. Liberated  by  Garibaldi,  he  took 
part  in  the  Garibaldian  campaign,  became 
a  deputy,  a  brilliant  orator,  and  a  fiery, 
but  not  always  logical  disputant.  Towards 
1874  this  convinced  Republican  became  a 
Monarchist  —  how  and  why  does  not  ex- 
actly appear,  but  with  the  result  that  in 
1876  he  found  himself  minister  of  the 
interior,  where  he  showed  Qualities  and 
defects  both  equally,  great,  what  harmed 
him  in  public  opinion  was  an  imperious 
manner  to  which  Parliament  in  those  days 
was  not  accustomed,  and  which  it  ill  sup- 
ported, but  which  under  Crispi 's  rule  has 
become  but  too  familiar.  To-day  Nicotera 
heads  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Italy 
a  somewhat  tame  opposition  against  the 
government  of  Crispi.  He  holds,  how- 
ever, the  same  views  with  regard  to  foreign 
policy  as  his  adversary.  If  he  were  to 
rise  to  power,  the  music  would  not  change  ; 
it  would  be  merely  a  change  of  the  nrst 
violin.  It  is  improbable,  however,  that 
Nicotera  will  be  the  successor  of  Crispi, 
or  that  Taiani  will  take  his  place  —  another 
of  the  companions  of  Depretis  and  a 
member  of  the  last  Cabinet. 

Admitting  for  a  moment  that  the  parlia- 
mentary dictatorship  of  Crispi,  like  that 
of  Depretis,  should  cease  only  with  his 
death,  the  heir  whom  public  opinion  des- 
ignates to  the  post  is  the  Minister  Giu- 
seppe Zanardelli.    He,  too,  is  a  lawyer, 
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an  ancient  Mazzinian,  an  eminent  Gari- 
baldian, at  one  time  a  coadjutor  of  Cairoli 
in  the  ministry  of  the  interior  during  the 
first  years   01   the   reign  of   the  present 
king.     He  is  a  convinced  Liberal,  an  ex- 
cellent man,  but  difficult  to  discipline.    As 
minister  of  public  works  he  showed   a 
rare  competence   for  his  post,  a  matter 
which  does  him  the  more   honor  as  his 
studies  were  those  of  jurisprudence  and 
not  of  technical  affairs.     He  has  reformed 
the  Italian  penal  codex  in  a  modern  scien- 
tific and  liberal  sense,  making  it  the  most 
advanced    codex  of  the  kind  which  any 
European  nation  at  the  present  moment 
possesses.      Although    Zanardelli *s    inti- 
mate sympathies  are  not  with  Austria,  nor 
with  the  Triple  Alliance,  were  he  to  come 
to  power  in  place  of  Crispi  he  would  main- 
tain the  existing  compacts,  whose  renewal 
in  1892  depends  far  more  upon  events  than 
upon  the  men  who  happen  to  be  in  office. 
There  remains  little  for  us  to  say  about 
Guido  Baccslli,  Frederigo  Seismit-Doda, 
and  Alfredo  Baccarini.    The  first,  an  emi- 
nent Roman  doctor,  has  been  minister  of 
public  instruction,  but  during  his  term  of 
office  did  not  give  proof  of  those  powers 
which  were  expected  from  him.    Seismit- 
Doda,  an  excellent  patriot  of  Dalmatian 
blood,  is  not  so  well  known  Among  the 
great  European  bankers  as  was  Magliani, 
bis  predecessor ;  and  in  the  very  difficult 
moment  which  Italian  finance  is  now  pass- 
ing through  there  is  required  above  ail  a 
man  who  offers  to  the  great  banking  houses 
of  Berlin,  London,  and  Paris  those  moral 
sureties  which  belong  to  the  category  of 
imponderous  but  important  things.    As  to 
Alfredo  Baccarini,  dead  but  a  few  weeks 
ago,  his  name  will  be  associated  with  the 
vigorous  opposition  which  he  made  against 
Depretis  wlien  the  latter  decided  to  pre- 
sent to  Parliament  his  project  that  the 
railways  should  pass  into  private  hands. 
The  measure  was  necessary  at  the  time 
because  the  State  had  need  of  funds.     In 
former  times,  while  sitting  on  the  benches 
of  the  Left  when  the  Right  was  in  power, 
Baccarini  would  have  hotly  favored  the 
project.    This  little  trait  gives  the  measure 
of  the  logic  of  political  parties,  and  espe- 
cially that  of  the  excellent  man,  but  by  no 
means  eminent    statesman,  recently   de- 
parted. 

AGOSTINO  magliani. 

In  this  rapid  review  of  the  active  forces 
of  Italian  statesmanship  we  must  say  a 
few  words  about  Agostino  Magliani  —  the 
minister  under  whose  direction  the  corso 
forzoso   or  forced    paper    currency   was 
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abolished.  He  contracted  under  suffi- 
ciently favorable  conditions  a  European 
debt  to  favor  this  reform.  Nevertheless, 
Magliani  did  not  prove  the  regenerator  of 
Italian  finances,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  are  not  yet  regenerated.  When  the 
grist-tax  was  removed,  which  gave  to  the 
State  seventy  million  francs,  and  when 
public  opinion  insisted  that  the  paper  cur- 
rency should  cease  and  give  place  to  bul- 
lion, Magliani  was  obliged  to  make  up  the 
deficit  with  taxes  of  divers  natures,  which 
proved  no  less  heavy  and  burdensome. 
Thus  nothing  has  been  gained  by  either 
of  these  measures,  Italy  finds  herself  with 
a  heavy  debt  upon  her  'shoulders,  and  is 
taxed  altogether  beyond  her  resources. 
Magliani,  although  he  was  an  excellent 
financier  in  the  sense  that  he  could  calcu- 
late well,  had  the  grave  defect  of  exagger- 
ating, as  Crispi,  too,  exaggerates,  the 
Italian  capacity  for  paying ;  and  too  readily 
consented  to  the  demands  of  the  ministers 
of  war,  of  marine,  and  of  public  works,  for 
ever  new  funds  to  help  their  various  de- 
signs, believing  that  the  Italian  imposts 
would  produce  an  increasingly  greater 
sum.  For  a  short  time  the  income  derived 
from  the  taxes  did  increase  slightly, 
though  n^t  as  much  as  was  expected  by 
the  optimistic  ministerialists,  until  the 
day  in  which  the  Italian  discord  with 
France  severed  the  close  commercial 
communication  between  the  two  countries. 

There  remains  always  to  Magliani  the 
merit  that  he  understood  how  to  make  the 
great  European  bankers  share  his  own 
faith  in  an  in ci easing  Italian  prosperity; 
and  it  is  certain  that,  if  Crispi  had  not  ac- 
centuated too  violently  his  German  sym- 
pathies, which  caused  a  constant  irritation 
to  French  ears,  the  previsions  of  Magliani 
would  in  a  modified  sense  have  been  veri- 
fied. 

His  post  is  now  occupied  by  Giolitti, 
a  Piedmontese,  a  youngish  man  much 
thought  of  in  his  own  province,  little 
known  outside  of  it,  who  continues  the 
work  of  his  predecessor,  but  who  has  to 
fight  with  far  greater  difficulties  than  stood 
in  Magliani 's  road. 

Crispins  Cabinet,  which,  as  we  write,  is 
on  the  eve  of  appealing  to  the  country  to 
renew  its  mandate,*  has  to  combat  a  latent 
opposition,  composed  of  the  old  members 
of  the  Right  who  refused  to  surrender 
their  ideas  in  1876,  and  of  a  handful 
of  young  men,  some  already  members  of 
the  present  Parliament,  others  preparing 

*  The  elections  have  resulted  in  such  a  victory  for 
the  Liberal-monarchical  party  as  surpassed  even  their 
most  sanguine  expectations. 


themselves  for  parliamentary  candidature 
in  journalism  and  by  stumping  the  coun- 
try. 

Every  government,  to  maintain  itself  in 
power,  has  directed  its  attention  to  the 
timorous  and  fluctuating  mass  of  people 
who  can  only  be  held  together  in  a  com- 
pact whole  by  the  constant  waving  of 
some  scarecrow  before  their  eyes.  In 
this  the  Crispi  ministry  does  not  differ 
from  its  predecessors.  It  holds  at  its 
disposal  two  scarecrows  —  a  black  and  a 
white  one.  The  timorous  consciences  of 
the  great  party  of  order  are,  therefore, 
made  to  understand  that  the  old  men  of 
the  Right  are  all  more  or  less  steeped  in 
clericalism,  and  that  if  they  were  to  reas- 
cend  to  power  Italy  would  be  once  more 
chained  to  the  Vatican.  The  same  tame 
and  unthinking  consciences  are  made  to 
believe  that  if  the  extreme  Left  which 
sympathizes  with  the  French  republic 
came  into  office,  the  most  tremendous  rad- 
icalism would  devastate  the  whole  of 
Italv,  that  anarchy  would  result,  and  that 
the  land  would  be  nothing  but  a  slave  of 
France.  These  two  scarecrows,  the  black 
and  the  white,  alternately  held  up,  have 
done  their  office  for  twenty  years,  and  are 
not  yet  worn  out.  It  is  worth  while  to  in- 
quire whether  the  two  extremes  are  quite 
as  black  as  they  are  painted. 

BOKGHI  AND   BONFADINI. 

Among  the  extreme  Right  may  be  found 
men  like  Bonghi  and  Bonfadini  leading  a 
band  of  deputies  who  hold  that  Italy  must 
remain  faithful  to  her  diplomatic  stipula- 
tions without  accentuating  them  more  than 
is  needful,  and  who  hold  also  that  it  is 
useless  to  irritate  the  Vatican  more  than 
is  necessary,  since,  after  all,  its  power  has 
been  entirely  subdued  since  the  conquest 
of  Rome  in  1870.  Indeed,  it  was  Bonghi 
who  drew  up  the  "law  of  the  guarantees  " 
which  is  the  juridical  platform  for  the  rela- 
tions between  Italy  and  the  papacy.  They 
also  deem  that  it  is  imprudent  for  the  land 
to  throw  itself  into  colonial  enterprise, 
while  the  grapes  of  Puglia  cannot  be  sold 
for  a  higher  price  than  six  francs  the  quin* 
tale,  from  lack  of  barrels  to  contain  the 
wine,  which  might  be  made  on  the  spot 
and  could  produce  for  Italy  riches  incalcu- 
lable. They  further  hold  it  imprudent  to 
have  made  so  great  a  demonstration  in 
Rome  about  the  statue  of  Giordano  Bruno, 
for  which  there  was  no  imperative  neces- 
sity. Not  forgetful  of  1859,  ^^ey  have  for 
Napoleonic  France  a  sympathy  of  grate- 
ful memories,  and  though  they  are  sincere 
monarchists  they  retain  a  kindly  feeling 
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towards  the  Transalpine  Republic,  so  long 
as  it  does  not  wish  to  carry  a  republican 
propaganda  into  Italy.  They  do  not  think 
it  wise  or  desirable  that  in  public  educa- 
tion the  name  of  God  should  be  entirely 
cancelled,  and  that  religious  ideas  and  a 
liberal  basis  should  be  forbidden  in  the 
schools  ;  and  they  do  not  expunge  from 
the  list  of  the  country's  glories  such  names 
as  those  of  Santa  Catarina  da  Siena  and 
San  Francesco  d'Assisi. 

The  attitude  of  this  party  towards  gov- 
ernment is  that  they  desire  to  have  a  part 
in  the  management  of  afEairs,  and  some 
security  that  the  ideas  of  their  party  shall 
be  in  due  measure  considered.  It  is  true 
that  to  a  certain  extent  it  is  represented, 
for  Boselli,  minister  of  public  instruction, 
Brin,  minister  of  the  navy,  and  General 
Sertoli- Vi ale,  minister  of  war,  are  in  sym- 
pathy with  it,  though  the  government 
itself,  pushed  on  by  certain  free-masonic 
currents,  has  combated  its  proposals,  mak- 
ing them  pass  before  the  eyes  of  the 
public  as  clericals  and  reactionaries. 

Bonghi  and  Bonfadini  are  the  most  emi- 
nent orators  of  this  party,  which  finds 
special  favor  in  Tuscany,  in  Venetia,  and 
in  the  small  towns  of  Lombardy  and 
Piedmont,  but  less  support  in  the  great 
centres,  which  are  rather  dominated  by  the 
extreme  faction  of  the  rival  right.  The 
Fanfulla  and  the  Corrien  della  Sera  may 
be  considered  as  the  authorized  organs 
of  the  former  faction,  which  is  also  repre- 
sented in  a  cultured  and  well-written 
monthly  review  —  not  widely  read  — 
called  the  Rassegna  NaMtonaU,  Belong- 
ing to  this  party  are  also  the  so-called 
Agrarian  gentlemen,  that  is  to  say,  the 
deputies  for  the  Piedmontese  and  Lom- 
bard districts,  which  suffer  from  con- 
stantly increasing  emigration,  with  the 
result  that  the  lands  remain  uncultivated, 
and  that  Italy,  which  formerly  not  only 
produced  enough  rice  for  its  needs,  but 
was  able  to  export  it,  has  now  to  import 
this  grain  from  Burmah,  India,  North 
America,  and  the  Valley  of  the  Euphrates. 
The  Agrarian  League,  which  was  consti- 
tuted about  a  year  ago«  has  become  slowly 
but  surely  a  force  with  which  the  govern- 
ment will  have  to  reckon.  Their  spokes- 
man is  the  Deputy  Lucca  of  Vercelli,  no 
lawyer,  but  a  landed  proprietor  who  speaks 
of  what  he  knows. 

CAVALLOTTI. 

The  extreme  Left,  among  whose  rank 
and  file  were  numbered  in  past  years  the 
present  Cabinet  ministers,  does  not  dis- 
guise    its     sympathies     for    republican 
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France.  By  the  mouth  of  the  poet  Caval- 
lotti  it  openly  accuses  the  Cabinet  of 
having  artificially  exaggerated  the  charac- 
ter of  the  discord  between  Italy  and 
France.  The  organ  of  this  party  is  the 
Secolo^  and  in  a  measure  the  Tribuna^  a 
much-read  Roman  paper  belonging  to 
Prince  Sciarra.  The  extreme  Left  is 
composed  of  old  and  young  Garibaldians, 
and  among  these  shines  in  conspicuous 
mode  the  Deputy  Matteo  Renato  I  mbriani 
— a  frank,  elegant,  versatile  young  man, 
deaf  to  the  cajolery  of  any  special  party, 
an  ardent  partisan  tor  the  liberation  of  the 
Trentino  and  Trieste.  He  is  constantly 
calling  the  House  to  question,  and  always 
in  the  most  correctly  parliamentary  form, 
and  it  would  seem  as  if  be  had  been  put 
into  the  world  on  purpose  to  make  Crispi 
lose  his  temper  and  self-control.  He  is 
the  most  vigorous  force  that  the  opposi- 
tion has  at  its  command.  He  sits  for  the 
pacific  district  of  Bari,  whose  cruel  agra- 
rian sufiEerings  inspired  them  to  send  to 
Parliament  a  tribune  who  should  plead 
their  cause. 

The  popular  platform  held  by  the  ex- 
treme Left  is  the  double  agitation  against 
the  clericals  and  against  Austria.  Crispi 
willingly  lends  his  support  to  the  move- 
ment against  the  former,  and  waves  his 
black  scarecrow ;  he  does  not  approve  the 
outcry  against  Austria,  but  makes  use  of 
it  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  bis  red  bug- 
bear. 

Does  the  extreme  Left  desire  a  repub- 
lic? It  does  not  say  so,  but  we  are  per- 
mitted to  believe  it.  Is  it  subsidized  by 
foreign  gold,  as  the  upholders  of  the  red 
spectre  pretend?  We  do  not  believe  it, 
and  in  favor  of  our  disbelief  we  point  to 
the  thoroughly  honest  and  patriotic  char- 
acters of  the  men  who  compose  it  —  men 
mistaken  no  doubt,  but  incapable  of  per- 
fidy so  great  as  this.* 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  rela- 
tions which  exist  between  Italy  and  the 
Vatican,  and  there  remains  little  more  to 
say  on  this  subject.  We  cannot  however 
impress  too  strongly  upon  foreign  readers, 
that  it  is  here  that  must  be  sought  the 
keystone  of  the  arch  of  Italian  politics, 
because  it  is  these  relations  which  are  the 
principal  cause  of  the  difiiculties  which 
hamper  Italian  statesmen.  The  Italian 
people  never  were,  and  are  not  to  this  day, 
religious  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
and  scepticism  predominates.  Notwith- 
standing this,  they  do  not  throw  over  the 

*^  Recent  events  prove  that  we  have  been  a  little  too 
optimistic  and  generoas  in  passing  this  judgment 
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forms  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to 
which  the  population,  especially  in  the 
country,  is  accustomed,  and  which,  with 
its  spectacular  effects,  and  appeals  to  the 
senses,  especially  attracts  Southern  na- 
tures. This  artistic  tenacity  in  favor  of 
their  creed,  side  by  side  with  religious 
indifiEerence,  is  one  great  cause  why  the 
reformation  of  the  fifteenth  century  never 
took  root  in  Italy. 

The  Roman  Curia  is  not  ignorant  of 
this,  it  knows  perfectly  well  that  Rome 
has  been  entirely  conquered  for  Italy,  and 
that  no  political  party,  of  whatever  color, 
will  ever  cede  in  this  respect.  Indeed,  if 
Rome  were  given  back  to-day  to  the  pope, 
he  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  it. 
Rome  is  no  longer  the  city  of  the  popes,  it 
has  doubled  its  size  since  1870,  and  it 
must  ever  be  remembered  that  the  Rome 
of  to-day  has  become  entirely  dependent 
for  its  daily  bread  on  the  masses  ot  people 
attracted  within  its  walls  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Italy.  The  pope  knows  this  as 
well  as  the  State;  but  for  historic  and 
financial  reasons,  and  also  for  the  sake  of 
outsiders  who  contribute  to  Peter's  Pence 

—  which  find  but  few  subscribers  in  Italy 

—  Leo  XIII.  continues  to  repel  all  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  existing  govern- 
ment, and  every  amicable  step  in  advance 
which  the  Italian  state  is  willing  to  make 
to  him.  The  same  policy  will  have  to  be 
continued  by  his  successors,  whether  they 
believe  in  it  or  no. 

That  which  frets  the  Vatican  is  not  so 
much  the  presence  of  the  Italian  nation  in 
Rome,  as  the  residence  in  the  Quirinal  of 
the  royal  family.  The  struggle  may  be 
said  to  be  between  the  two  psuaces. 

It  has  seemed  to  the  dweller  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Tiber,  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Quirinal  rob  him  of  part  of 
the  lustre  which  he  desires  shall  in  Rome 
belong  to  the  papacy  alone.  The  Vatican 
has  not  yet  absolutely  abandoned  all  its 
hopes  on  this  subject,  and  it  puts  its 
trust,  strangely  enough,  in  the  Republican 
cause  in  Italy,  hoping  that  this  party  will 
restore  it  to  its  ancient  splendor.  A 
prince  of  Savoy  in  Rome  casts  a  shadow 
over  the  Vatican ;  a  president  of  an  Italian 
republic  in  the  same  place  would  cause  it 
no  annoyance  whatever.  It  is  on  this 
account  that  the  crown  is  forced  repeatedly 
to  manifest  its  presence  in  the  Eternal 
City  by  ceremonious  deeds  and  words, 
such  as  the  king's  now  famous  phrase  of 
"intangible  Rome."  To  this  cause  is 
also  due  the  raising  of  monuments  to 
heroes  of  the  Italian  wars  of  indepen- 
dence. 
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As  for  the  probability  of  a  future  repub* 
lie  in  Italy,  for  the  moment  such  an  idea 
may  be  dismissed  as  an  idle  dream.  The 
present  mode  of  government  in  Italy  is  as 
democratic  as  that  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  would  be  only  a  question  of  name  to 
change  it  from  a  monarchy  to  a  republic. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  any  president 
to  be  more  easily  approachable  than  is 
King  Humbert;  no  president  opens  his 
ears  more  readily  to  the  miseries  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  the  nation  than  does  the 
king  of  Italy. 

A  very  real  plague-spot  of  the  country, 
and  a  cause  of  further  expense,  is  the  enor- 
mous army  of  small  employes  that  fill 
every  post  and  office,  doing  their  work 
indifferently,  serving  the  public  badly, 
miserably  paid,  and  living  upon  the  profits 
of  the  State.  But  a  republic  could  change 
little  with  regard  to  this,  for  every  Italian 
aspires  to  hold  a  post  under  government, 
and  would  rather  earn  a  small  income  in 
such  a  position  than  make  his  way  inde- 
pendently. Nor  would  a  change  in  the 
form  of  government  do  anything  to  lighten 
the  obligations  which  Italy  has  assumed 
towards  the  central  powers.  However 
odious  these  obligations  are  to  the  major- 
ity of  Italians,  they  nevertheless  recognize 
that  under  the  existing  state  of  things 
they  are  necessary  and  imperative. 

It  is  natural  that  in  England  the  ques- 
tions should  be  asked  :  What  has  become 
of  the  old  Mazzini  party?  Does  it  still 
exist?  Has  it  still  notable  representa- 
tives ?  We  will  try  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions rapidly.  Mazzini  was,  above  all 
things,  an  educator,  and  his  influence 
upon  Italian  politics  did  not  extend  be- 
yond the  limits  of  an  educative  mission. 
It  was  Mazzini  who  implanted  into  the 
Italian  people  the  double  sentiment  of 
independence  and  of  liberty.  His  axiom, 
**  GckI  and  the  people,"  was  well  adapted 
for  a  period  in  which  life  was  easy  under 
all  aspects.  The  few  poor  that  then  ex- 
isted received  even  more  help  than  they 
required  from  public  and  private  charity. 
There  was  little  commerce,  no  industrv, 
and  agriculture  flourished.  It  may  be  said 
that  in  those  davs  the  struggle  for  life  was 
unknown  in  Italy.  Under  such  conditions 
the  two  ideas  of  independence  and  liberty 
easily  took  root  and  grew.  From  the 
bosom  of  the  Mazzinian  party  there  grad- 
ually issued  a  number  of  men,  disciples  of 
the  master,  who  either  rose  to  power  in 
the  ministry  or  to  eminent  posts  in  the 
government.  Among  these  we  may  name 
Daniele  Manin,  Eroilio  Visconti,  Veoosta, 
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Cesare  Correnti,  Giuseppe  Garibaldi, 
Ninio  Bixio,  Giacomo  Medici,  and  various 
others  who  were  among  the  first  not  pre- 
cisely to  depart  from  the  Mazzinian  doc- 
trines, but  to  modify  the  political  methods 
employed  by  him. 

Crispi,  Depretis,  and  Nicotera  were 
also  old  Mazzinians,  but,  like  those  above 
named,  abandoned  their  faith  in  popular 
insurrections,  and  in  the  fascination  of  the 
mere  word  republic.  The  only  other  dis- 
ciples of  Mazzini  of  whom  it  is  necessary 
to  speak  were  Quadrio  and  Alberto  Mario. 
These  still  preached  the  doctrines  of  their 
master,  as  did  Aorelio  Saffi,  who  was  the 
truest  follower  of  Mazzini ;  buLwhen  Saffi 
died  the  Mazzinians,  though  remaining 
nominally  faithful  to  the  republican  tenets, 
felt  themselves  in  a  certain  measure  more 
free  to  act  according  to  their  ideas.  The 
solid  virtues  of  Saffi  had  kept  the  repub- 
lican party  together,  but  meantime  new 
problems  had  arisen  to  be  solved  by 
thinkers.  The  people  had  obtained, 
thanks  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Mazzinians 
who  had  become  ministers,  all  those  polit- 
ical liberties  which  they  desired.  The 
idea  of  God,  on  the  other  hand,  had  lost 
its  value  with  the  masses ;  these  ask  to-day 
nothing  else  but  their  daily  bread  and 
better  economic  conditions  for  their  coun- 
try. It  is  no  longer  possible  to  quiet  the 
Italian  lower  class  with  promises  of  a 
change  of  government.  The  social  re- 
forms that  have  become  necessary  do  not 
depend  upon  the  existence  at  Rome  rather 
of  the  president  of  a  republic  than  of  a 
sovereign.  The  burden  of  the  taxation 
and  national  debt,  the  oppressive  and 
almost  prohibitive  duties  put  upon  indus- 
try which  have  closed  factory  after  factory, 
the  strikes,  the  emigration  constantly  in- 
creasing, in  fact  all  the  symptoms  and  all 
the  effects  of  adversity,  could  not  be 
mended  by  a  mere  change  in  the  name  of 
the  government.  It  is  therefore  natural 
that  the  original  Mazzinian  party,  having 
exhausted  its  password,  remains  nothing 
but  an  historical  record.  There  is  rising 
in  its  stead  a  group  which  desires  reforms 
of  every  kind,  some  of  them  logical  and 
just.  This  party  is  au  fond  a  socialistic 
party,  but  it  is  divided  into  so  many  dis- 
tinct sections,  according  to  the  intelligence 
or  the  sufferings  of  those  who  belong  to  it, 
that  it  is  less  likely  to  succeed.  In  Par- 
liament it  is  represented  by  Andrea  Costa, 
now  living  in  Paris,  who  was  obliged  to  fly 
from  Italy  because  he  was  condemned 
to  imprisonment  for  having  assaulted  a 
policeman.  The  Italian  socialists  are  not 
absolutely  republicans,  or  rather,  they  are 
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so  only  in  an  indirect  manner.  They  hold 
firmly  that  the  monarchical  system  doe& 
not  educate  the  people  to  practise  certain 
simple  virtues  which,  according  to  them, 
flourish  in  lands  purely  republican.  They 
believe  that  under  the  monarchical  regime 
it  is  more  difficult  to  substitute  interna- 
tional arbitration  for  war.  They  deem 
that  the  monarchy  is  an  obstacle  to  that, 
for  them,  holy  cause,  progressive  taxation. 
They  believe,  finally,  that  modern  mon- 
archies demand  for  their  basis  an  insolent, 
grasping,  and  pampered  bourgeoisie.  Id 
the  same  manner  that  monarchs  seek  alli- 
ances and  friendships  with  other  mon- 
archs, the  Italian  socialists,  who  may  be 
all  called  Radicals,  seek  friendships  with 
their  brethren  in  other  lands  —  especially 
in  France ;  and  this  party  is  entirely  Fran- 
cophile. This  love  for  France  makes  their 
enemies  call  them  traitors  to  their  country,, 
but  this  is  a  calumny,  for  they  are  true 
patriots,  though  they  perhaps  understand 
patriotism  in  a  manner  diverse  to  that  of 
the  majority  of  their  countrymen. 

Has  the  extreme  Left  a  leader.^  it  will 
be  asked.  To  all  appearance  their  chief 
is  Cavallotti,  a  poet  and  orator  of  merit, 
who  speaks  with  elegance  and  eloquence, 
but  who  is  a  man  in  many  respects  resem- 
bling Emilio  Castelar  and  Victor  Hugo  — 
that  is  to  say,  a  dreamer.  He  lacks  all 
the  qualities  essential  to  a  statesman.  If 
CavaJlotti  were  called  to  represent  the 
king  5n  the  post  of  prime  minister  he 
would  find  himself  in  a  position  not  very 
dissimilar  to  that  in  which  Crispi  found 
himself  —  that  is,  he  would  have  to  submit 
to  the  necessities  of  the  political  State 
such  as  his  predecessors  had  created  it. 
Nor  could  he  suddenly  overthrow  the 
colonial  policy,  since  the  abandonment  of 
Massaua  would  not  only  provoke  much 
opposition  at  home  but  would  probably 
bring  objection  from  England,  who  coun- 
selled Italy  to  take  possession  of  that  port, 
in  order  that  it  might  not  become  a  Rus- 
sian harbor.  Unless  the  Italian  policy 
should  change,  root  and  branch,  it  is  not 
possible  that  Cavallotti  should  ever  be- 
come minister  either  of  the  interior  or  of 
foreign  affairs.  Notwithstanding,  he  may 
have,  and  has,  an  important  influence  over 
national  events.  He  is  useful  as  a  check 
and  a  counteracting  force,  and  it  is  always 
possible  that  he  might  make  a  ministry 
fall  by  means  of  legal  agitation.  It  is 
certain  that  during  1889,  when  the  Triple 
Alliance  had  assumed  towards  France  a 
too  menacing  attitude,  Cavallotti  did  real 
service  to  Italy  in  declaring  himself  openly 
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opposed  to  aD  o£Eensive  war.  In  those 
days,  by  means  of  the  Secolo,  to  whiph  he 
is  a  constant  contributor,  and  taking  as 
the  basis  for  his  operations  the  province  of 
Lombardy,  he  succeeded  in  imposing  a 
little  more  caution  upon  Crispi. 

In  all  this  Cavallotti  is  greatly  helped 
by  Imbriani,  a  far  more  sympathetic  and 
amiable  character,  also  a  gentleman  by 
birth  and  feeling.  He  is  not  as  eloquent 
as  his  comrade,  but  he  bears  better  with 
the  interruptions  and  tumults  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  Imbriani  are 
accentuated  the  defects  and  qualities  of 
the  Tribune  of  the  People,  accepting  the 
word  in  its  old  latin  sense.  Until  now 
this  temperament  has  been,  perhaps,  a 
trifle  exuberant,  but  with  time  it  will  be- 
come modified,  and  there  are  those  who 
think  that  this  young  man  has  a  great 
future  before  him.  It  is  interesting  to 
know  that  he  is  not  unpopular  at  court,  his 
very  real  virtues  and  his  sincerity  of 
conviction  causing  him  to  be  appreciated 
even  by  those  whom  he  would  overthrow 
from  their  place. 

Imbriani  gave  the  measure  of  his  moral 
courage  when  he  attacked  the  Freemasons 
in  the  Chamber  —  a  society  which,  in 
Italy,  is  still  alive  and  active.  The  Italian 
Freemasons,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
fraternity,  are  allied  with  those  of  the 
other  nations,  but,  in  contrast  to  their 
colleagues  abroad,  they  are  active  in  polit- 
ical life.  During  the  period  of  the  Italian 
Risorgimento  the  Freemasons  enrolled  a 
large  number  of  men  under  their  banner. 
Their  leader  at  the  present  moment  is 
Adriano  Lemmi,  a  rich  industrial,  a  for- 
mer friend  of  the  Mazzini  party,  but  who 
has  never  taken  a  leading  political  place. 
In  a  land  like  Italy  where  the  people 
dearly  love  a  flavor  of  mystery,  it  is  nat* 
oral  that  an  exaggerated  influence  should 
be  attributed  to  ihe  Freemasons.  We 
believe,  however,  that  their  influence  is 
relatively  slight. 

Such  in  a  bird's-eye  view  is  the  present 
state  of  Italian  politics,  and  such  are  the 
men  who  lead  in  them.  It  would  appear 
to  an  outsider  that  from  this  terrible  chaos 
little  good  can  result.  We  can  but  con- 
clude by  quoting  the  words  of  Cairoli, 
when  he  too  one  day  felt  depressed  about 
the  future  of  his  nation  :  — 

"  Parties  dissolve,  one  assembly  suc- 
ceeds another,  ministers  pass  away,  but 
the  nation,  born  in  tears,  matured  in  mar- 
tyrdom, built  up  by  the  valor  of  her  sons 
—  this  is  an  edifice  that  does  not  crumble 
to  decay,  this  is  a  Pharos  whose  light  does 
not  dim.'* 
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From  Blackwood's  Magaziae. 
A  RIDE  IN   KAFFIRLAND. 

[The  following  pages  were  written  durinz 
a  coasting  voyage  along  the  tropical  littor^ 
between  Mozambique  and  Guardafui,  tran- 
scribed from  notes  which,  still  impregnated 
with  the  indescribable  odor  of  Africa,  recall 
vivid  reminiscences  of  the  scenes  wherein 
they  were  made  —  sometimes  in  a  Kaffir  hut, 
where  a  hospitable  headman  shared  with  me, 
sheltering  from  a  storm,  his  noonday  meal  of 
curdled  amass ;  sometimes  on  the  high  veldt 
or  beneath  the  shade  of  a  mimosa-tree  during 
the  happy  hour  of  off-saddling.  The  only 
merit  of  the  descriptions  is  that  they  were 
made  amid  the  local  coloring  of  the  country ; 
otherwise  the  narrative  is  wofully  tame  com- 
pared to  ther  thrilling  recitals  of  more  adven- 
turous tourists,  the  commercial  travellers  of 
the  dark  continent.  As,  however,  everything 
African  is  nowadays  of  interest,  it  has  been 
thought  worth  while  to  print  this  account  of  a 
forgotten  corner  of  the  land  protected  by  the 
British  flag  for  half  a  century,  yet  less  known 
than  are  the  remoter  regions  between  the 
Vaal  and  the  great  Equatorial  lakes,  which 
now  occupy  the  chanceries  of  half  the  capitals 
of  Europe. — J.  E.  C.  B.] 

One  cloudless  summer  morning,  in  a 
month  associated  in  England  with  fog  and 
sleet,  the  brilliant  South  African  sun  was 
lighting  up  the  red  mass  of  the  Parliament 
Houses  at  Cape  Town,  in  striking  contrast 
of  coloring  to  the  green  background  of 
Table  Mountain  and  to  the  deep  blue  of 
the  sky,  as  I  made  my  way  from  among 
the  trees  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  to  the 
primitive  building  which  contains  the 
public  ofi^ces  of  the  colony.  Sir  Thomas 
Upington  was  waiting  for  me  to  talk  over 
the  route  he  had  planned  for  me  with  his 
colleague  and  successor.  Sir  Gordon 
Sprigg,  for  a  tour  in  the  western  and  east- 
ern provinces.  Nothing  can  surpass  the 
kindness  of  all  persons  in  authority  in 
South  Africa  to  English  travellers  who 
are  anxious  to  see  the  country,  and  will- 
ing to  give  time  and  energy  to  so  do- 
ing. Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  who  was 
approaching  the  term  of  his  memorable 
governorship,  not  content  with  giving  roe 
letters  and  information  of  great  value,  bad 
put  me  in  the  hands  of  the  prime  minister 
of  the  Cape  to  help  me  farther  on  my  way. 
The  commissioner  of  works  had  placed  at 
my  disposal  a  pass  over  the  government 
railway  system ;  but  as  it  was  my  intention 
to  travel  chiefly  o£E  the  beaten  tracks,  by 
Cape-cart  and  in  the  saddle,  still  more 
valuable  were  the  good  offices  of  the  pre- 
mier in  providing  me  with  a  budget  of 
introductions  to  the  magistrates  and  other 
functionaries  stationed  throughout  the 
colony. 
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Sir  Thomas  Upington,  as  he  went 
through  the  pile  of  letters  with  a  map  of 
South  Africa,  remarked  :  **  Now,  if  you 
conid  only  extend  vour  tour  into  native 
territory,  you  would  at  the  end  of  it  have 
seen  more  of  Africa  south  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, not  only  than  any  traveller  from  the 
old  country,  but  than  any  Africander." 
Just  as  he  was  uttering  the  words  the  door 
opened,  and  in  walked  Mr.  de  Wet,  the 
secretary  for  native  affairs,  who  had  that 
morning  returned  from  an  official  tour 
in  the  Transkei.  *' This  is  providential,** 
said  the  attorney-general ;  and  before  the 
interview  endea  I  had  decided  to  visit 
Kaffraria,  the  minister  for  native  affairs 
promising  to  ask  the  chief  magistrate  of 
Tembuland  to  summon  a  pitso  —  a  great 
gathering  of  native  chiefs. 

A  month  later,  after  a  wonderful  jour- 
ney of  over  a  thousand  miles  throush  the 
southern  parts  of  Cape  Colony,  I  left  King 
William's  Town  on  my  way  into  Kaffirland. 
The  people  in  the  old  frontier  town  had 
advised  me,  as  my  time  was  not  unlimited, 
to  push  on  by  post-<:art  from  Kei  Road 
through  the  Transkei  as  far  as  Umtata, 
the  capital  of  Tembuland.  The  road  at 
first  lay  through  miles  of  monotonous 
rolling  veldt,  and  after  an  hour  or  two  of 
driving  in  the  low  Cape-cart  drawn  by  six 
horses,  the  air  was  so  clear  that  our  desti- 
nation at  night  was  plainly  visible  when 
still  fifty  miles  away.  This  was  the 
Amaxosa  country,  the  scene  of  the  great 
cattle-slaughter  of  1857.  To  a  young  girl, 
Nongquanse,  a  Kaffir  Marie  Bernadette, 
there  appeared  on  the  banks  of  a  stream 
the  spirit  of  a  dead  chief,  who  bade  her 
tell. the  nation  to  slay  all  the  cattle  of  their 
vast  herds,  and  to  destroy  all  the  corn 
stored  in  pits.  Then  on  a  certain  day 
myriads  of  oxen  would  issue  from  the  earth 
to  take  the  place  of  the  slaughtered  kine  ; 
fields  of  ripe,  waving  corn  would  spring 
up ;  the  ancient  warriors  of  the  past  would 
reappear ;  and  the  sky  would  fall  to  crush 
the  whites  and  the  Fingo  dogs.  Agents 
of  the  British  government  and  mission- 
aries vainly  tried  to  stem  the  frenzy.  Two 
hundred  thousand  hides  of  slaughtered 
cattle  were  bartered  to  traders  for  trifles, 
and  great  kraals  were  prepared  for  the 
promised  herds.  Thousands  of  the  Amax- 
osa race  were  famishing;  even  before  the 
appointed  day  ;  at  sunrise  the  whole  na- 
tion was  watching  for  the  morning,  and 
as  the  hours  went  by  without  any  of  the 
portents  appearing,  the  Kaffirs  awoke  to  the 
reality  hat  they  had  been  duped.  In  Brit- 
ish Kaffraria  alone  there  perished  that  year 
of  famine  nearly  seventy  thousand  natives. 
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The  whole  of  the  first  day*s  journey 
was  over  ground  made  historic  in  the  war 
of  the  Axe  in  1846)  and  in  subsequent 
Kaffir  wars.  My  one  travelling  companion 
the  post-contractor  at  Umtata,  had  held  a 
lieutenant's  commission  in  the  more  recent 
Gcaika  and  Gcaleka  campaign,  and  enter- 
tained me  with  his  adventures.  He  pointed 
out  a  spot  where  in  one  engagement  he 
could  not  extract  the  cartridge  from  his 
rifie.  A  native,  seeing  him  thus  helf>less, 
threw  an  assegai  at  him,  which  struck  his 
saddle.  A  friendly  Fingo  now  came  up 
and  went  for  the  Gcaika  at  close  quarters. 
The  two  Africans  pointed  their  guns  at 
one  another's  foreheads,  and  the  officer, 
incapacitated  from  helping  his  ally,  gazed 
expecting  to  see  two  black  heads  blown 
to  atoms  ;  both  pulled  their  triggers  —  and 
both  had  forgotten  to  load ! 

In  our  first  stage,  the  grass  of  the  roll- 
ing veldt  looked  as  green  as  English  pas- 
tures in  June,  beneath  the  deep  blue'sky ; 
bnt  presently  heavy  clouds  began  to 
gather,  and  a  terrific  thunderstorm  raged 
all  round  us.  We  escaped  the  worst  of  it ; 
but  later  in  the  day  we  climbed  a  moun- 
tain road,  strewn  with  giant  boulders 
washed  down  by  the  deluge,  and  the  next 
morning  we  passed  a  kraal  where  three 
native  women  had  been  struck  dead  by  the 
lightning  —  the  Kaffir  huts,  notwithstand- 
ing their  lowness,  frequently  attracting 
thunderbolts.  As  the  Kei  River  was  ap- 
proached, beyond  the  straggling  village  of 
Komgha,  the  country  became  very  pictur- 
esque, the  mimosa-trees,  fragrant  after  the 
rain,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  park 
laid  out  amid  mountain  terraces,  till  sud- 
denly the  Kei  bridge  came  in  sight  —  the 
finest  bridge  in  Cape  Colony  —  uniting  the 
old  eastern  province  and  KafiEraria. 

On  the  river-bank  squatted  a  group  of 
Red  Kaffirs  —  six  young  men,  all  well 
built,  and  all  adorned  with  great  care 
—  Fingo  mashers.  On  their  heads  they 
wore  a  fan-like  erection  of  feathers  ;  their 
blankets  had  slipped  down  and  they  sat  in 
complete  nudity,  excepting  for  their  neck- 
laces of  beads,  armlets  and  anklets  of 
metal,  rings  or  feathers  pierced  through 
their  ears,  and  the  minute  adornment 
which  Kaffir  modesty  ordains  for  its  males. 
They  sang  a  monotonous  chant,  swinging 
their  arms  from  their  heads  to  the  ground, 
and  when  it  was  done  they  got  up,  threw 
their  blankets  over  their  bodies  as  grace- 
fully as  a  Spaniard  adjusts  his  poncho, 
and  with  an  insolent  air  swaggered  into 
the  canteen  of  the  Kei  Bridge  Hotel. 
These  boys  are  the  worst  class  of  natives 
to  deal    with,   in    their  pride  at  having 
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passed  the  age  of  circumcision.  They 
refuse  to  work,  but  when  brought  before 
the  magistrates  plead  that  they  are  poor 
blacks.  They  form  the  class  in  which  the 
native  difficulties  will  lie  in  the  future. 
English  rule  has  disestablished  the  author- 
ity of  the  chiefs  to  which  their  fathers 
looked,  and  these  youths  are  growing  up 
bereft  of  their  tradition,  with  nothing  else 
to  reverence  in  its  place.  Tembuland  had 
just  been  given  the  franchise ;  but  though 
the  black  population  is  estimated  in  pro- 
*  portion  to  the  whites  as  two  hundred  to 
one,  the  restriction  which  disallows  the 
qualification  in  respect  of  property  held 
tribally  makes  the  proportions  of  the  elec- 
torate in  the  opposite  ratio  of  black  and 
white. 

We  lay  that  night  at  Toleni,  where,  on 
a  mountain-top,  a  long,  low  building  con- 
taining post-office,  store,  and  inn,  stands 
among  a  cluster  of  Fingo  huts,  shaped 
like  beehives,  with  roofs  of  thatch  and 
walls  of  tpud.  From  this  point  to  Umtata 
the  postal  authorities  allow  twenty  hours 
for  the  mail-carts,  but  as  the  swift  Kaffir 
horses  can  do  the  distance  in  fourteen, 
the  hour  for  starting  is  four  in  the  morn- 
ing instead  of  ten  at  night,  thus  giving  the 
rare  passengers  a  little  rest.  The  solitude 
of  the  green  plains  at  sunrise  is  unbroken 
save  for  some  flocks  of  stork.  The  na- 
tives are  not  matutinal,  and  nothing  stir- 
ring is  seen  round  about  the  frequent 
kraals  till  the  day  is  well  aired.  The  first 
signs  of  life  we  encountered  were  at 
Ibeka,  a  station  of  the  Cape  Mounted 
Rifles,  one  of  the  smartest  military  bodies 
in  the  empire,  and  most  serviceable  in 
native  warfare.  The  men  came  running 
round  the  cart  from  the  native  huts  they 
inhabit  to  receive  the  mails,  the  enormous 
size  of  the  bags  being  explained  by  the 
fact  that  many  of  these  young  braves  are 
Englishmen  of  respectable  family,  whose 
chief  link  with  the  old  country  is  the  re- 
ceipt of  newspapers  from  regretful  rela- 
tives. 

Whenever  we  ascended  a  rise  we  could 
now  see  before  us  the  great  Drakensberg 
range,  which,  rising  in  Pondoland,  runs 
right  through  Natal  into  the  Transvaal. 
On  all  sides  scenes  of  native  life  met  us. 
Two  tiny  boys,  black  as  jet  and  stark 
naked,  ran  among  a  flock  of  goats ;  each 
seized  one  by  the  horns,  and,  leaping  on 
their  backs,  they  galloped  after  us  tor  a 
mile.  Now  we  descended  to  the  Bashu 
River,  so  swollen  by  yesterday *s  storm 
'that  the  drift  could  not  be  forded.  As  we 
went  down  the  steep  declivity  to  the  roar- 
ing stream  six  naked  non-electors  of  Tem- 


buland ran  up  to  help  us  outspan.  The 
horses  being  unloosed,  the  Kaffirs  drove 
them  into  the  river,  shouting  and  clapping 
their  hands  as  they  were  borne  down  the 
stream  by  the  current.  On  to  a  primitive 
pontoon  the  blacks  lifted  the  cart  with 
loud  cries  of  **hamba,"in  sound  not  un- 
like the  Neapolitan  jammOy  and  of  equiv- 
alent meaning ;  and  so  we  passed  out  of 
Fingoland. 

At  Umtentu,  in  Tembuland  proper, 
that  afternoon  we  espied  a  great  multitude 
of  kaffirs  assembled  in  a  kraal,  and  found 
that  the  headman  had  just  completed  his 
brewing,  and  was  entertaining  all  the 
neighboring  kraals  at  a  beer-drinking. 
Most  of  the  men  squatted  within  a  wat- 
tled enclosure  ladling  out  the  beer  from 
barrels,  and  drinking  it  from  pumpkin 
calabashes;  while  the  women  sat  in  rows 
before  the  huts,  many  of  them  carrying 
children  slung  in  blanxets  behind.  I*  or  a 
consideration  the  men,  and  afterwards  the 
women,  agreed  to  dance.  The  dancers 
did  not  lift  their  feet  from  the  ground, 
but,  letting  their  blankets  slip,  they  ad- 
vanced slowly  with  a  quivering  motion, 
their  breasts  protruding  and  all  their  mus- 
cles shaking,  while  they* brandished  their 
clubs  and  assegais  aloft.  The  women 
meanwhile  chanted  a  wild  accompani- 
ment, clapping  their  hands  till  their  turn 
came,  when  tney  stripped  themselves  to 
the  waist,  and  advanced  in  line  with  ani- 
mated postures  and  gestures.  The  only 
dignified  figures  in  the  dance  were  the 
unhappy  babes,  who,  swathed  in  blankets, 
had  their  youoe  heads  whacked  against 
their  mother*s  glossy  backs,  without  for  a 
moment  losing  their  imperturbable  com- 
posure. This  early  discipline  more  prob- 
ably accounts  for  the  hardness  of  the 
Kaffir  skull  than  the  theory  of  exposure  to 
the  sun.  After  the  remuneration  had  been 
distributed,  and  as  we  were  driving  away, 
a  dozen  boys  and  girls  followed  us  asking 
for  directions  about  the  division  of  the 
money,  as  some  of  the  visitors  were  of 
the  Pondo  nation,  which  neither  loves  nor 
respects  the  Fingos,  who  were  present  in 
large  numbers ;  so  we  departed  leaving  a 
likely  prospect  of  black  wigs  on  the  green 
that  night. 

Umtata,  which  we  reached  before  sun- 
set, after  a  drive  of  ninety  miles,  is  a  long, 
straggling  village,  which,  from  the  char- 
acter of  its  architecture,  looks  in  the 
distance  like  the  preparation  for  an  agri- 
cultural show.  The  rolling  hills  above 
the  river,  which  is  the  frontier  of  inde- 
pendent Pondoland,  resemble  the  Sussex 
downs,  and  the  Kaffir  huts,  like  stumpy 
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ricks,  keep  up  the  illusion  that  the  scene 
is  in  England.  Here,  in  the  little  town, 
Major  Elliot  dwells  in  a  cluster  of  native 
huts  which  stand  in  a  large  garden,  and 
administers  justice  as  chief  magistrate  of 
a  great  native  province,  with  power  of  life 
and  death  over  the  people,  who  consider 
themselves  his  subjects,  and  htm  the  em- 
bodiment of  British  rule  in  South  Africa. 
My  time  being  somewhat  limited,  the 
major  decided  that  as  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  assemble  a"pitso"of  large  pro- 
portions, in  the  absence  of  the  principal 
tributary  chief  at  an  exhibition  at  Gra- 
hamstown,  a  better  plan  would  be  that 
Mr.  Merriman,  the  magistrate  of  Umtata, 
should  take  me  for  an  expedition  into 
Pondoland,  and  a  messenger  was  forthwith 
despatched  to  the  chief  Nquiliso  to  re- 
quest him  to  summon  a  meeting  of  his 
tribe  to  welcome  a  visitor  from  over  the 
great  sea. 

Two  mornings  later  we  set  out  on  horse- 
back, accompanied  by  two  young  officials, 
one  of  whom  was  an  admirable  interpreter, 
and  our  sole  escort  was  a  mounted  Kaffir 
policeman.  A  few  miles  outside  British 
territory  we  passed  through  a  prosperous- 
looking  kraal,  full  of  sleek  oxen.  This 
belonged  to  an  opulent  headman,  whose 
wealth  so  excited  the  chief's  cupidity,  that 
the  witch-doctors  were  bidden  to  tind  a 
pretext  for  "smelling  out  "the  owner  of 
the  fat  cattle.  It  was  a  time  of  drought, 
and*  the  witch-doctors  soon  discovered  that 
he  had  large  stores  of  grain  in  his  pits,  so 
they  charged  him  with  sorcery,  inasmuch 
as  he  had  defied  the  elements  by  making 
a  disrespectful  gesture  at  the  sun.  The 
rain,  however,  came,  and  his  life  was 
spared  for  that  occasion.  As  we  were  up- 
saddling  after  our  midday  rest,  there 
passed  us  a  man  driving  a  small  flock  of 
goats  and  several  head  of  cattle.  This 
was  the  husband  of  a  lady  physician  who 
is  ruining  the  practice  of  the  local  witch- 
doctors, and  he  was  taking  home  his  wife's 
fee  for  attending  a  patient. 

At  last  we  reached  the  chief's  kraal. 
A  large  drove  of  horses  showed  that  a 
numerous  gathering  had  assembled.  The 
kraal  was  not  unlike  other  Kaffir  villages, 
but  the  round  enclosure  for  cattle  was 
rather  bigger,  and  there  were  a  greater 
number  of  mud-and-wattled  huts  grouped 
around.  Outside  a  vast  herd  of  cattle 
was  grazing,  of  which  hereafter.  Nquiliso, 
chief  of  western  Pondoland,  was  easily 
recognized  by  his  cap  of  royal  leopard^ 
skin,  and  as  we  dismounted  he  advanced 
to  meet  us,  and  received  us  with  imposing 
dignity.    The  previous  night  the  messen- 
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ger  from  Umtata  had  announced  the  com- 
ing of  the  stranger,  and  the  "leopard's 
tail  "  had  forthwith  been  sent  round  to  all 
the  headmen.  This  is  the  fiery  cross  of 
the  Pondos.  The  tail  of  a  leopard  mounted 
on  a  rod,  when  found  within  a  kraal,  is 
known  to  be  a  silent  summons  for  the 
headman  to  repair  to  the  chief's  "great 
place,"  or  wherever  the  chief  is.  The 
Eastern  family  is  paramount  in  Pondo- 
land, but  the  Western  chief,  who  is  not  in 
the  succession,  is  the  grand  elector,  and 
Nquiliso's  uncle,  Mquikela,  being  dead, 
our  entertainer  was  in  the  unpleasant  po- 
sition of  having  to  nominate  a  successor 
from  among  four  more  or  less  powerful 
candidates. 

Nqailiso,  who  looked  rather  like  Aida's 
father  in  the  opera,  thanked  the  magis- 
trate for  the  friendliness  of  his  message  to 
the  effect  that  the  visit  was  not  for  the 
purpose  of  making  any  claim,  but  merely 
to  introduce  a  traveller,  and  he  added : 
"  The  stranger  must  eat  of  my  bread." 
This  is  the  modest  form  which  the  Bantus 
of  the  coast  use  to  offer  a  guest  "  a  white 
ox  of  the  herd."  As  it  appeared  to  roe 
rather  embarrassing  to  have  to  go  through 
Africa  for  the  rest  of  my  travels  driving  a 
cow,  it  was  explained  that  after  accepting 
it  I  might  offer  it  again  to  the  tribe  for  a 
feast  —  the  Faste  of  flesh  being  a  rare 
treat  for  the  natives,  notwithstanding  the 
vastness  of  their  herds,  which  are  kept 
unimpaired  as  an  outward  sign  of  wealth, 
excepting  when  used  for  purposes  of  bar- 
ter. Immediately  half-a-dozen  naked  Pon- 
dos rushed  into  the  drove,  and  seizing  by 
the  horns  a  white  ox,  they  threw  it  on  the 
ground  and  cut  its  throat  barbarously 
with  assegais.  While  it  was  being  skinned 
almost  before  it  was  lifeless,  a  circle  was 
formed  of  the  chief,  his  counsellors,  and 
people.  Nquiliso  and  his  guests  sat  on  a 
bench,  which  was  probably  a  missionary 
relic.  Outside  our  circle  sat  a  wild-looking 
group,  a  deputation  from  the  Konjwayi  — 
the  people  of  Gwadiso,  the  most  consid- 
erable of  the  minor  chiefs,  who  were  wag- 
ing war  with  the  Pondos,  and  had  come 
to  talk  over  a  demand  of  cattle  as  war  in- 
demnity for  men  slain  in  battle ;  but  our 
host  had  said  that  as  he  was  entertaining 
he  could  not  talk  till  to-morrow. 

When  we  had  settled  ourselves  in  a 
circle,  the  raw,  smoking  liver  of  the  ox 
was  handed  round,  which  the  Pondos  de- 
voured, holding  the  meat  aloft  in  the  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  slicing  off  a  gob- 
bet which  fell  into  the  mouth.  Nquiliso 
then  asked  if  we  had  brought  him  a  pres- 
ent, whereupon  the  magistrate  produced  a 
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small  jar  of  whiskey.  A  rude  cup  was 
brought,  and  the  chief  himself  fished  out 
from  a  bag  of  beaded  skin  a  corkscrew  i 
Our  native  constable  had  first  to  taste,  to 
show  that  the  drink-o£Eering  was  not  poi- 
soned. Then  the  chief  drained  a  bumper 
himself,  and  after  offering  the  cup  to  us, 
be  passed  it  to  some  of  the  counsellors 
sitting  on  his  left  hand,  who  drank  with 
much  dignity,  one  of  them  remarking  that 
the  liquid  was  **  softer  than  fat."  Then 
Nquiliso  beckoned  to  a  young  and  hand- 
some boy  with  almost  Grecian  features, 
not  to  drink  himself,  but  only  to  act  as 
cup-bearer  to  the  chiefs  "great  son" 
Bokl&ne,  who  sat  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
circle  upon  a  kaross  of  buckskin.  The 
cup  was  thus  borne  to  him,  this  distinc- 
tion being  reserved  for  the  heir,  all  the 
others,  counsellors  and  headmen,  coming 
up  to  the  chief  till  the  jar  was  exhausted. 
Bokl^ne  is  a  good-looking,  disdainful  indi- 
vidual of  eight-and-twenty.  He  has  seven 
wives  and  as  many  children.  For  two 
years  he  was  a  student  in  the  Wesleyan 
seminary  at  Buntingville,  about  twenty 
miles  from  the  kraal  where  we  were,  but 
be  has  completely  relapsed  into  the  habits 
of  his  tribe ;  perhaps  the  name  of  Bunt- 
ingville was  too  much  for  bis  fastidious 
feelings. 

The  expansion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
with  all  its  civilizing  benefits,  is  vulgarizing 
the  habitable  globe,  and  in  no  particular 
is  this  more  striking  than  in  the  nomencla- 
ture of  new  settlements.  In  South  Africa 
this  importation  of  Americanisms,  like 
Buntingville,  is  the  more  wanton,  as  the 
old  Bantu  names  of  places  are  singularly 
musical.  The  Dutch  were  offenders  in 
this  respect  before  we  came,  but  where  a 
name  has  historical  significance,  whether 
Boer  or  British,  there  is  some  excuse  for 
it.  For  instance,  it  is  not  uninterest.ng 
to  trace  the  etymology  of  the  quaint  town 
of  Stellenbosch  to  a  combination  of  the 
patronymics  of  Governor  vander  Stell  and 
his  wife  Constantia  Bosch,  whose  Chris- 
tian name  also  lives  in  the  famous  vine- 
yard beneath  Table  Mountain.  Or  again, 
no  one  could  complain  if  each  English 
governor  or  colonial  statesman  of  mark 
left  his  name  attached  to  one  burgh  or 
province.  No  one  would  grudge  this 
amount  of  immortality  for  the  valiant  and 
eccentric  Sir  Harry  Smith ;  but  Har- 
rismith,  Ladismith,  Aliwal  North,  and 
Aliwal  South,  are  reiterations  as  ugly  as 
they  are  needless;  and  because  Lord 
Charles  Somerset  once  governed  Cape 
Colony,  that  is  no  reason  why  South 
Africa  should  be  studded  with  every  name 


and  title  connected  with  the  Beaufort  fam- 
ily, as  if  it  were  a  London  building  estate. 
Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  whose  rule  in  days 
to  come  will  probably  be  accounted  more 
successful  than  that  of  any  British  admin- 
istrator who  preceded  him  at  the  Cape, 
may  congratulate  himself  that  as  yet  no 
Herculaneum  has  been  dedicated  to  him ; 
but  it  will  hardly  be  credited  that  the  name 
of  a  brave  and  unfortunate  commander  is 
vilely  travestied  in  a  Kaffrarian  settlement 
called  Colley wobbles.  After  that,  the 
suburbs  of  Kimberley  named  Gladstone 
and  Beaconsfield  are  models  of  Cockney 
refinement  and  originality. 

To  return  to  the  young  Pondo  chieftain. 
I  beckoned  to  me  a  native  who  was  smok- 
ing a  curious  inlaid  pipe,  and  he  had 
agreed  to  sell  it  to  me,  when  Bokl^ne,  who 
had  been  eying  the  transaction,  arose, 
and  with  a  gesture  of  great  dignity  ordered 
the  man  to  return  the  money,  sayine: 
"  The  stranger  is  our  guest ;  whatever  he 
desires  must  be  a  gift; "  so  the  coin  had 
subsequently  to  be  slipped  surreptitiously 
into  the  pipe-owner's  palm.  Conversation 
then  became  general  with  the  aid  of  our 
clever  interpreter  —  the  old  chief,  with 
all  the  courtly  unction  of  an  Italian  mon- 
signore,  repeating  his  expressions  of  grati- 
tude for  a  friendly  visit  of  ceremony 
without  any  disagreeable  business  in  the 
background,  and  of  hope  that  it  was  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era.  We  asked  if  the 
tribe  had  any  grievance.  Bokl^ne  said 
that  their  chief  trouble  was  an  epidemic 
of  pleuro-pneumonia ;  that  they  hoped  that 
the  English  surgeon  of  Umtata  might 
come  and  inoculate  them,  as  similar 
treatment  for  smallpox  had  saved  the 
tribe.  His  own  powerful  arms  bore  the 
vaccination  marks;  and  he  added,  amid 
much  laughter,  that  the  witch-doctors  as- 
cribed the  present  epidemic  to  the  malig- 
nant influence  of  a  monkey  and  a  snake^ 
but  that  the  day  of  the  witch-doctors  bad 
ended  —  upon  which  assertion  we  received 
a  gruesome  commentary  that  very  night. 

There  was  an  aged  counsellor,  whose 
noble  features  were  Arab  rather  than 
Banlu,  who  plied  me  with  questions  about 
the  great  white  chief  over  the  seas  —  a 
subject,  as  Livingstone  testifies,  always  of 
the  deepest  interest  to  the  children  of  the 
African  wilderness.  I  explained  that  she 
was  a  woman — a  queen;  that  she  had 
reigned  for  more  than  half  a  hundred 
years;  and  that  her  fiftieth  anniversary 
had  been  celebrated  by  "  a  great  dance 
given  to  all  the  nation,  at  which  many 
oxen  were  slain."  '*  Has  she  a  great  son, 
I  and  what  is  his  age  ?  "    I  told  him  of  the 
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Prince  of  Wales,  and  how  he  and  his  sons 
had  travelled  to  the  distant  parts  of  the 
world.  "  He  has  had  long  to  wai  t,"  the  old 
counsellor  sententiously  remarked ;  and 
Nquiliso  added,  with  a  caustic  smile,  that 
if  he  kept  Bokl^ne  waiting  as  long,  the 
witch-doctors'  aid  would  probably  be  in- 
voked to  find  a  means  of  expediting  the 
succession.  *^  Of  what  tribe  was  the  great 
queen's  husband  ?  '*  the  old  counsellor 
then  inquired ;  and  on  hearing  that  he  was 
a  German  he  asked :  *'  A  German  of  the 
nation  which  has  sent  people  to  Pondo- 
land?  But  they  have  told  us  that  their 
nation  hates  yours,  and  will  one  day  drive 
you  out  of  the  land." 

This  is  the  work  of  one  Einwald  and 
his  associates,  who  was  once  described  in 
a  Colonial  Office  blue-book  as  "  a  distin- 
guished German  traveller,"  but  who  is 
said  to  have  been  a  watch-maker  at  Cape 
Town.  I  am  not  disposed  to  lay  too  much 
stress  on  the  stories  of  German  intrigue 
in  South  Africa.  The  German  traders 
and  settlers  within  British  territory  would 
be  the  most  strenuous  opponents  of  the 
cession  of  any  part  of  the  land  of  their 
adoption  to  the  fatherland  which  they 
have  voluntarily  left,  with  all  its  irksome 
limitations  on  liberty,  if  any  cession  were 
within  the  range  of  probability.  Their 
attitude  is  instructive,  as  showing  what  a 
fraud  German  colonization  is.  The  Ger- 
mans are  the  best  settlers,  but  the  worst 
colonists,  in  the  world,  and  in  Central 
Africa  the  supineness  of  our  successive 
Conservative  and  Liberal  governments 
has  postponed  for  England  her  suprem- 
acy, while  civilization  has  been  retarded 
by  the  sham  colonization  schemes  of  Ger- 
many. At  the  same  time,  the  existence  of 
German  busybodies  and  adventurers  in 
South  Africa,  unacknowledged  though 
they  be  at  Berlin,  calls  for  our  absolute 
annexation  of  Pondoland,  which  is  a  com- 
paratively small  tract  of  country  wedged 
between  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  and 
though  nominally  under  our  protection,  is 
a  sanctuary  for  all  the  cattle-thieves  and 
other  bad  characters  of  Kaifraria.  The 
German  petty  plotters  have  undoubtedly, 
as  the  old  counsellor  revealed,  stirred  up 
the  Pondos against  the  English  ;  and  when 
the  colonial  government  was  constructing 
(at  a  cost  of  ;£i 6,000)  the  road  through 
Pondoland  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  our  road- 
makers  had  frequently  to  call  themselves 
Germans  to  obtain  assistance  from  the 
natives  and  to  avoid  molestation.  Einwald 
and  his  people  had  told  them  that  if  once 
the  Germans  came,  there  would  be  free 
importation  of  guns,  and  that  blankets, 


which  now  cost  eight  shillings,  would  be 
sold  for  five  shillings  —  an  argument 
which  appeals  deeply  to  the  mind  of  the 
Kaffir  who,  since  the  introduction  of  En- 
glish currency,  will  walk  ten  miles  to 
obtain  the  cheapening  of  an  article  by  six- 
pence. 

I  asked  Nquiliso  to  allow  his  braves  to 
give  me  a  war-dance.  He  courteously 
protested ;  we  had  come  on  a  friendly 
visit,  he  said,  and  their  gesticulations 
might  seem  menacing.  At  last  he  con- 
sented to  a  compromise.  The  warriors 
were  not  to  wield  their  assegais  and 
shields,  but  only  their  clubs.  They 
massed  themselves  in  close  column,  sway- 
ing backwards  and  forwards,  and  chanting 
a  refrain  quite  in  Verdi's  latest  Wagne- 
rian style.  One  man  sang  a  few  bars, 
and  the  rest  of  the  host  took  it  up,  re- 
peating it  again  and  again.  All  the  time 
the  phalanx  advanced  upon  us,  the  men 
shooting  up  their  clubs  in  rhvthm  with  the 
chant,  till  they  were  uncomfortably  close 
upon  us,  and  we  could  appreciate  the  old 
chief's  warning  about  the  menacing  char- 
acter of  the  dance.  At  a  signal  they 
retired  in  the  same  order,  and  at  the  end 
the  women  rushed  from  the  huts  to  wel- 
come the  heroes  on  their  return  from  bat- 
tle. 

We  had  to  take  our  leave.  We  had 
twenty  miles  to  ride  to  our  bivouac,  and 
not  only  was  night  approaching  but  the 
thunder  was  muttering  in  a  threatening 
sky.  The  old  chief  was  asked  if  he  wanted 
anything.  Yes  ;  he  would  like  some  car- 
tridges for  a  Martini-Henry  he  possessed. 
He  did  not  want  to  shoot  men,  but  only 
the  pau  —  the  turkey-bustard  ;  and  would 
the  great  queen  from  over  the  water  send 
him  a  suit  of  clothes  ;  he  was  tired  of  his 
blanket.  Bokl^ne,  with  a  well-bred  air 
escorted  us  to  the  entrance  to  the  kraal, 
and  pointed  out  our  way  after  Nquiliso  had 
shaken  hands  with  us  most  warmly.  We 
galloped  for  several  miles  over  the  rich 
veldt,  ascending  to  high  ground  from  which 
the  country  down  to  the  Indian  Ocean 
was  visible.  In  the  west  was  a  patch  of 
red  angry  after-glow,  and  in  the  twilight 
twenty  bush-fires  sent  up  their  smoke. 
Darkness  fell  suddenly,  and  the  lightning 
became  magnificent  — •  chain -lightning 
they  called  it  —  the  whole  horizon  facine 
us  being  lit  up  again  and  again  by  parallel 
lines  of  trickling  light.  Then  all  was 
darkness  again,  except  for  the  rare  glim- 
mer of  the  fire  in  a  Pondo  hut,  looking 
like  a  glowworm. 

Then  as  we  paced  our  horses  in  the 
blinding  rain,  amid  the  roar  of  the  thun- 
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der,  we  heard  the  appalliog  history  of  the 
day^s  proceedings.  When  the  magistrate's 
message  had  come  announcing  our  visit, 
Nquiliso  was  disconcerted  because  he  was 
short  of  cattle  wherewith  to  make  a  show 
and  welcome  his  guests.  He  bethought 
him  of  one  of  his  people,  a  wealthy  Pondo 
who  had  been  already  accused  of  sorcery 
by  reason  of  the  fatness  of  his  herds ;  so 
a  band,  headed  by  Bok^ne,  was  sent  over 
to  his  kraal  that  very  morning;  he  was 
'* smelt  out*'  by  the  witch-doctor,  and 
forthwith  beaten  to  death  with  clubs. 
Thus  were  we  provided  with  our  entertain- 
ment. This  was  the  story  told  us  by  the 
Kaffir  messenger  who  had  been  sent  over 
with  the  magistrate's  message,  and  he  had 
seen  the  armed  band  go  forth  and  return 
Later  with  the  cattle.  I  naturally  felt  some 
remorse  at  the  thought  of  a  human  crea- 
ture having  been  done  to  death  on  my 
account,  but  the  native  guide  consoled 
me.  It  was  lucky  for  the  doomed  head- 
man that  we  had  come.  His  sleek  herds 
had  long  since  marked  him  down  as  a 
victim  for  the  witch-doctors;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  our  coming  he  would  not 
have  been  so  mercifully  despatched,  but, 
bound  and  smeared  with  fat,  he  would 
have  been  thrown  on  an  ant-heap,  to  linger 
for  days.  I  thought  of  the  dead  Pondo 
lying  stark  beneath  the  African  thunder- 
storm, every  moment  growing  more  ter- 
rific ;  and  of  the  Wesieyan  seminary  at 
Buntingville,  a  few  miles  away  across  the 
hills ;  and  of  the  propaganda  of  the  Angli- 
cans, the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  Meth- 
odists, all  severely  ignoring  one  another, 
at  Umtata,  from  whence  we  had  ridden 
that  day.  Two  days'  journey  farther,  at 
King  William's  Town,  the  Salvation  Army 
was  each  night  waking  the  echoes  of  the 
streets ;  and  still  a  little  farther,  at  Gra- 
hamstown,  the  young  Tembu  chief  was 
inspecting  the  triumphs  of  civilization  at 
the  exhibition  in  the  City  of  the  Saints, 
and  might  have  been  taken  to  see  the  iron 
tabernacle  erected  as  a  sanctuary  for  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  when  locked  out 
of  his  cathedral  by  the  dean ;  for  South 
African  Christianity,  in  its  multitudinous 
forms,  is  full  of  healthy  activity,  and  even 
Bokl^ne  was  so  far  amenable  to  its  influ- 
ence that  he  had  acquired  at  Buntingville 
a  sense  of  the  propriety  of  deriding  before 
visitors  the  custom  of  **  smelling  out,"  with 
the  blood  not  yet  dry  on  his  club  after  its 
morning's  work. 

Suddenly  my  reflections*  were  inter- 
rupted by  a  dazzling  glare  which  stunned 
me,  and  amid  a  deafening  crash  of  thunder 
my  horse   spun   round   and  round.    We 


were  all  blinded  for  some  minutes,  and 
each  thought  the  other  had  been  struck. 
The  magistrate  was  riding  by  my  side,  and 
twenty  yards  ahead  of  us  his  two  subal- 
terns. The  bolt  had  fallen  between  the 
two  groups,  and  a  sulphureous  smoke 
thickened  the  air.  At  last,  when  nearly 
midnight,  we  reached  Umlingana  —  a 
store  and  a  cluster  of  Pondo  huts.  We 
had  sent  in  advance  the  second  Kaffir 
constable,  but  he  had  not  arrived,  doubt- 
less struck  by  the  lightning.  An  excellent 
old  woman,  the  storekeeper's  wife,  and 
formerly  a  nurse  in  the  Merriman  family, 
soon  prepared  us  a  capital  supper  of  what 
the  Pondos  call  inbanto  and  itywala^  and 
I  never  slept  as  well  as  in  the  hut  I  shared 
with  the  magistrate. 

The  next  morning  was  fine  and  hot,  and 
our  Kaffir  policeman,  whose  fate  we  bad 
bewailed  over  supper,  turned  up.  He  had 
not  been  struck  by  lightning,  but  recollect- 
ing that  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance  dwelt 
in  a  neighboring  kraal,  he  thought  that  a 
visit  to  her  would  be  more  comfortable 
than  acting  as  our  advance-guard  in  the 
tempest,  especially  as  a  hunk  of  my  cow, 
which  he  had  carried  away  at  his  saddle- 
bows, would  make  him  unusually  welcome. 
In  Pondoland  the  policeman  conveys  the 
meat  to  his  ladylove,  instead  of  following 
the  converse  practice  traditional  in  the 
English  constabulary. 

Space  forbids  me  to  describe  the  lovely 
tract  of  scenery  which  stretches  down 
from  Umlingana  to  the  Indian  Ocean  at 
the  Gates  of  St.  John.  The  rich  monot- 
onous veldt  ends,  and  the  landscape  from 
this  point  is  a  magnificent  combination  of 
mountain  and  forest,  with  the  river  run- 
ning through  the  valley,  swollen  by 
streams  which  trickle  like  silver  down  the 
wooded  hillsides.  Here  in  secluded  kloofs 
we  saw  clusters  of  huts,  the  fastnesses  of 
cattle-thieves ;  beyond  in  another  moun- 
tain recess  were  the  remains  of  a  grass- 
fire  where  lately  had  perished  a  band  of 
kiitetta  boys  (as  the  youths  are  called  who 
have  recently  submitted  to  the  rites  which 
admit  them  to  manhood),  who  had  been 
turned  into  a  kraal  there  during  the  season 
of  their  wearing  the  custonoary  white  paint* 
The  old  storekeeper  at  Umlingana,  from 
whom  I  procured  some  Pondo  curiosities 
which  he  had  taken  in  exchange  for  food 
during  a  famine,  told  me  that  the  life  of  a 
trader  isolated  among  savages  is  not  alto- 
gether a  happy  one.  Madolo,  a  neighbor- 
ing chief,  had  recently  ridden  over  and 
had  taken  some  blankets  out  of  the  store, 
but  when  asked  for  payment  threatened  to 
sjambok  the  old  man  —  that  is,  horsewhip 
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him  with  a  thong  made  of  sea-cow  hide. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  traders 
are  the  most  disreputable  of  whites,  who 
live  in  great  comfort,  according  to  their 
debased  ideas,  supplying  the  natives  with 
spirits  and  ammunition,  and  loudly  exag- 
gerating the  perils  they  are  subject  to. 
On  our  way  back  to  Umtata  by  a  different 
route,  we  met  with  one  of  these,  who  was 
married  to  a  Cape  Hottentot  woman,  to 
whose  care  Bokl^ne  had  confined  his  eld- 
est son,  to  be  brought  up  as  an  English 
gentleman.  The  solemn  little  man  was 
wearing,  to  prove  his  civilization,  a  flannel 
shirt  as  his  only  garment,  but  it  was  too 
short  for  him,  though  he  was  only  three 
years  old. 

I  must  pass  over  many  interesting  inci- 
dents of  the  retorn  journey  through  Pon- 
doland,  —  a  ride  which  made  me  regret  in 
subsequent  solitary  expeditions  the  com- 
panionship of  Mr.  Merriman,  the  magis- 
trate, who  is  full  of  information  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  dwells,  and  with 
whom  he  has  the  greatest  sympathy. 
Umtata,  however,  must  not  be  finally  left 
without  a  word  about  the  Anglican  cathe- 
dral there.  The  bishop  had  gone  to  an 
Episcopal  Conference  at  Lambeth,  but  I 
saw  much  of  his  amiable  and  hard-working 
coadjutor,  Mr.  Cameron,  who  has  mastered 
the  Kaffir  language.  Like  all  disinterested 
missionaries  1  have  met  in  South  Africa, 
he  did  not  dare  make  any  forecast  of 
the  future  of  missions  in  that  country,  and 
he  sorrowfully  acknowledged  that  the  fre- 
quent relapses  of  converts  into  the  condi- 
tion of  the  '*  Red  Kaffir  "  shows  that  the 
civilization  of  the  "school  Kaffir"  is  only 
skin-deep.  The  instance  of  Emma  San- 
dilli  is  well  known  —  the  chief's  daughter, 
who  formerly  used  to  be  a  guest  at  Gov- 
ernment House,  Cape  Town,  in  Sir  Bartle 
Frere*s  time,  where  she  played  the  piano, 
and  now  has  returned  to  the  blanket  and 
the  ochre  in  a  kraal,  where  she  lives  as 
one  of  a  retinue  of  wives. 

The  native  service  in  the  iron  cathedral 
is  an  interesting  spectacle.  The  congre- 
gation is  arranged  in  High  Church  fash- 
ion, men  on  one  side  and  women  on  the 
other ;  and  the  walls  are  decorated  with 
inscriptions  in  the  Kaffir  language.  The 
black  choir  is  surpliced  and  cassocked, 
and  the  clergyman,  with  his  Pondomisi 
deacon,  wore  colored  stoles,  the  latter  en 
bandouliire,  A  baptism  took  place  the 
morning  I  was  there  in  three  languages, 
Kaffir,  Dutch,  and  English,  as  one  of  the 
infants  was  Kaffir,  another  Hottentot,  and 
the  third  a  colonist's  child,  so  the  god- 
parents would  have  some  difficulty  in  de- 
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ciding  what  was  the  vulgar  tongue  in 
which  they  vowed  to  instruct  their 
charges.  The  singing  was  beautiful  —  as 
soft  as  that  of  Italian  women  chanting  the 
Litanies  of  the  month  of  Marv.  Lily 
Mtobobo  lent  me  her  hymn-booK,  —  her 
name,  which 'roust  have  been  given  to  her 
in  honor  of  her  teeth,  was  written  in  it  — 
**  Lily  Mtobobo,  Emtata."  In  my  rash 
ignorance  I  suggested  that  Lily  ought  to 
know  how  to  spell  the  name  of  her  native 
town,  but  was  crushed  by  the  reply  that 
the  spelling  showed  her  knowledge  of  the 
refinements  of  Bantu  etymology,  Emtata 
being  the  locative  case  of  Umtata.  The 
Kaffir  language  is  trochaic,  and  it  contains 
few  rhymes,  the  chief  h€\ii%yam  and  bam^ 
which  give  a  comminatory  sound  to  the 
pious  canticles;  but  the  collection  of 
hymns  is  said  to  have  great  literary  merit, 
and  is  chiefly  the  work  of  Canon  Wood- 
ro£Ee  of  Grahamstown,  who  has  done  more 
work  for  the  native  races  in  South  Africa 
than  many  whose  names  figure  ostenta- 
tiously in  missionary  reports. 

From  Umtata  I  set  out  again  one  sunny 
morning  at  five  o'clock,  accompanied  only 
by  a  Fingo  constable,  who  acted  as  my 
guide  and  carried  my  saddle  -  bags. 
Mounted  on  a  wiry  Kaffir  horse,  my  way 
through  Tembuland  lay  over  a  well-culti- 
vated country  of  grass  and  mealies.  On 
the  first  forenoon  we  came  to  the  kraal  of 
Makaula,  a  friendly  chief.  Timothy,  my 
guide,  rode  on  in  advance  to  ask  if  a  visit 
would  be  agreeable,  and  he  came  back 
with  a  message  from  the  queen  mother  to 
say  that  on  no  account  must  the  stranger 
pass  without  seeing  the  chief,  who  was  at 
a  neighboring  kraal  and  would  be  sum- 
moned. I  rode  up  and  ofiE-saddled,  and 
was  received  by  Makaula's  mother,  a 
massive  matron  six  feet  high,  and  quite  of 
the  type  of  the  British  chaperon.  She  was 
soon  surrounded  by  her  daughters-in-law, 
who  came  forth  from  the  huts  and  sat  in 
a  circle.  They  all  shook  hands  with  me, 
and  one  of  them,  the  great  wife,  brought 
out  a  Windsor  chair  lor  me*  I  peeped 
into  my  lady's  chamber,  but  she  had  de- 
nuded it  of  its  only  piece  of  furniture. 
The  ladies  produced  their  pipes,  and  help- 
ing themselves  from  my  tobacco-pouch, 
they  proceeded  to  smoke  with  all  the  grace 
of  a  Viennese  beauty  puffing  her  cigarette. 
The  chief's  unmarried  sister  now  joined 
the  group,  and  her  bashful  monosyllables 
in  reply  to  some  questions  of  mine  called 
forth  much  well-ored  hilarity  from  the 
chaperons.  There  were  only  two  men 
with  them,  the  tame  cats  ot  the  kraal  — 
one  an  elderly  young  gentleman,  whose 
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hair  was  arranged  in  finicking  little  spikes. 
The  whole  group,  indeed,  had  much  in 
common  with  what  is  met  with  in  an  En- 
glish country-house  when  a  caller  has  to 
be  entertained  for  half  an  hour  while  the 
men  are  out  shooting.  The  tame  cats 
were  much  interested  with  my  field- 
glasses,  through  which  they  could  see  the 
messenger  galloping  on  a  cream-colored 
horse  for  the  chief;  and  before  he  arrived 
the  royal  babies  were  exhibited,  their 
respective  mothers  uttering  sounds  of 
delight  when  I  prodded  the  black  fatlings 
with  my  riding-whip. 

Makaula  at  last  rode  up  —  a  magnificent 
creature,  taller  than  his  mother,  a  white 
blanket  thrown  loosely  round  him,  and  a 
string  of  beads  crowning  his  head.  He 
held  a  long  and  dignified  conversation 
with  me  about  his  grievances,  but  as  Tim- 
othy^s  English  was  as  peculiar  as  my 
Kaffir,  we  made  little  progress ;  however, 
he  made  jt  clear  that  he  felt  the  cold  (it 
was  a  hot,  thundery  day),  and  that  some 
whiskey  would  be  acceptable.  I  told  him 
that  I  carried  none  with  me,  but  that  if 
he  would  ride  on  with  me  to  the  next  store 
be  should  have  some.  He  replied  that 
unhappily  the  storekeeper  had  no  licence, 
so  I  consoled  him  with  a  present  of  cigars, 
which  he  proceeded  to  chop  up  for  his 
pipe  and  his  snuff-box. 

That  afternoon,  at  the  Moravian  mission 
station  at  Bazira,  I  found  myself  in  the 
midst  of  a  group  in  remarkable  contrast  to 
Makaula's  people.  This  was  the  little 
family  circle  of  Mr.  Baudert,  a  Prussian 
missionary  from  Coblenz,  consisting  of 
his  kindly  wife  and  pretty  child,  a  sweet 
little  Gretchen.  These  simple-minded 
folk  welcomed  me  with  the  greatest  heart- 
iness, and  were  in  despair  when  they 
heard  it  was  my  intention  to  complete  a 
fifty-mile  ride  that  day,  predicting  thunder- 
storms and  swollen  rivers  to  prevail  upon 
me  to  be  their  guest.  The  good  mission- 
ary spoke  in  high  praise  of  the  industry  of 
the  Kaffirs,  so  long  as  they  remained  in 
the  location,  but  confessed  that  as  soon  as 
they  went  back  to  the  huts  they  relapsed 
into  barbarism. 

So  the  day  went  on  ;  rivers  were  forded 
and  swum ;  mounted  Kaffirs  passed  me, 
saluting  with  uplifted  hand,  the  two  fore- 
fingers spread  out  as  in  a  bishop *s  bene- 
diction ;  the  horses  were  o£E-saddled  at 
intervals,  till  at  last  we  espied  our  resting- 
place  for  the  night,  Engcobo,  fifty-six 
miles  from  our  starting-point,  and  only 
two  hours  ahead.  Then  my  misfortunes 
began.  As  my  horse  struggled  up  a  steep 
river-bank  the  girth  snapped,  so  my  guide 


went  on  to  tell  the  magistrate  of  my  com- 
ing, and  I  followed  as  quickly  as  the  tired 
horse  and  the  broken  girth  would  allow. 
Then  darkness  fell  with  sudden  swiftness 
as  it  does  in  Africa,  and  I  was  left  alone 
on  a  moonless  night,  so  black  that  my 
horse*s  head  was  invisible  to  me  as  I  sat 
in  the  saddle,  so  my  wisest  plan  seemed 
to  be  to  halt.  After  hours  of  waiting,  at 
about  nine  o'clock,  just  as  I  was  prepar- 
ing to  tether  the  horse  and  go  to  bed  sup- 
perless  on  the  veldt,  I  heard  Timothy 
shouting.  He  came  leisurely  leading  his 
horse.  "  I  told  you  to  gallop  back  to  me." 
"  But,  bass,  the  saddle-bags  were  heavy." 
"  Why  in  the  name  of  your  grandfather's 
spirit  didn't  you  leave  them  with  the  mag- 
istrate ? "  This  was  an  excellent  speci- 
men of  aboriginal  sagacity.  As  guides, 
too,  I  found  the  natives,  whether  Fingo 
or  Gcaika,  who  were  lent  to  me  at  the 
different  magistrates'  stations,  quite  use- 
less twenty  miles  away  from  their  home, 
and  I  had  to  guide  them  with  the  aid  of 
my  map.  At  the  conclusion  of  each  day 
of  my  ride  in  Tembuland  I  was  benighted  * 
entirely  by  the  fault  of  the  native,  and 
after  riding  forty  or  fifty  miles  it  was  hard 
lines,  both  for  the  horse  and  his  rider,  to 
be  let  in  for  two  or  three  hours  of  wander- 
ing in  the  dark  when  tired  and  hungry. 
The  powers  of  endurance  of  the  native 
horses  are  beyond  all  praise.  On  this 
journey  the  little  animal  which  brought 
me  from  Umtata  carried  me  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  fifty-three  con- 
secutive hours  without  turning  a  hair ; 
and  a  similar  experience  with  a  Basuto 
pony  in  Zululand  confirmed  me  in  my  ad- 
miration for  the  calibre  of  South-African 
horse-fiesh.  All  that  the  steeds  demand 
is  an  off-saddling  and  a  short  rest  at  the 
end  of  every  two  or  three  hours.  H  forage 
can  be  obtained  at  these  stages,  so  much 
the  better ;  but  if  not,  they  will  content- 
edly feed  on  the  sweet  veldt,  and  then 
proceed  again,  always  at  the  same  easy 
canter,  which  makes  riding  in  Africa  in 
dry  weather  as  easy  as  sitting  in  an  Amer- 
ican rocking-chair. 

Even  in  a  savage  country,  where  there 
are  no  telegraphs  and  infrequent  mails,  it 
must  be  awkward  sometimes  for  the  most 
hospitably  inclined  people  to  receive  un- 
looked-for and  belated  travellers  at  the 
dead  of  night.  Yet  when  I  reached  the 
little  group  of  huts  which  form  the  resi- 
dency of  the  magistrate,  Mr.  Arthur  Stan- 
ford, I  found  awaiting  me  the  most 
welcome  comfort  and  the  most  comfort- 
able welcome,  as  if  my  coming  had  been 
expected  for  a  week.     It  is  astonishing 
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how  soon  ODC  forgets  one*s  weariness  at 
the  end  of  along  day's  ride  in  Africa;  and 
though  five  o'clock  was  my  hour  for  start- 
ing again  the  next  noorning,  my  kind  en- 
tertainers found  roe  very  willing  to  sit  up 
talking  with  them  till  long  past  midnight. 
Just  as  I  was  setting  out  in  the  morning, 
the  magistrate's  eldest  little  girl  was  going 
for  her  ride.  One  of  the  pleasantest  mem- 
ories of  my  expeditions  in  wild  regions 
has  been  the  pretty  children  I  have  found 
making  bright  most  remote  and  desolate 
spots.  Yet  the  presence  of  a  fair-haired 
baby  girl  must  often  cause  some  anxiety 
to  its  parents  in  their  isolation  among  sav- 
ages. Here  on  this  very  spot,  during  the 
Tembu  rebellion  of  1881,  the  brother  of 
my  host  was  taken  by  surprise  by  the 
Kaffirs,  and  with  the  greatest  dimcultv 
escaped  with  his  wife  and  children  through 
the  woods  to  the  next  station,  which  they 
found  burned  down  by  the  rebels. 

I  must  pass  over  the  remaining  days  of 
my  ride,  with  all  their  infinite  variety,  in 
order  to  devote  a  short  space  to  a  subject 
which  is  from  time  to  time  brought  prom- 
inently before  the  English  public,  —  the 
great  missionary  question.    As  the  trav- 
eller rides  or  drives    through   KafEraria 
whenever  he  gains  the  top  of  an  eminence 
there  is  sure  to  meet  his  view  a  neat  home- 
stead, the  white  walls  of  which  shining  in 
the  sunlight  are  visible  for  miles.    This 
is  pointed  out  as  the  mission  station,  and 
as   it  is  approached  there  are  apparent 
signs  that  the  tenant  of  the  holding  is  the 
happy  occupier  of  a  prosperous-looking 
estate.    The  prosperity  of  the  neighbor- 
hood does  not,  as  a  rule,  extend  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  location.    The  char- 
acteristics of  the  kraals  within  a  mile  of  a 
mission  station  in  no  wise  difiEer   from 
those  which  are  more  remote,  though  there 
are  few  kraals  in  Kafiirland  which  are  half 
a  day's  ride  from  some  British  or  German 
evangelizing  agency.    Occasionally  a  Red 
Kaffir  is  seen  stalking;  along  with  a  tall 
hat  surmounting  his  ocnre-stained  blanket, 
or  wearing  a  frock  coat  below  which  his 
black  legs  are  visible,  and  one  is  told  he 
is  a  Moravian  or  a  member  of  some  Brit- 
ish sect;    and    the  conclusion    that  one 
comes  to,  after  months  of  travel  in  Africa, 
from  Tembuland   to  the  Transvaal  and 
from  Zululand  to  Zanzibar,  is  that  the  only 
achievement  of  the  later  generations  of 
missionaries  has  been  to  modify  the  pic- 
turesqueness  of  the   natives.    In  South 
Africa  the  Yorkshire  blanket  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  kaross  of   skins,  and    the 
carved  wooden  pipkin  has  given  way  to 
the  tin-pail  of  commerce. 
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Had  I  nothing  but  my  unsupported  ob- 
servations to  rely  upon,  I  might  have 
thought  that  by  some  curious  chance  the 
zigzag  course  of  my  journeyings  had 
passed  through  the  more  unfavorable  lo- 
calities of  missionary  propaganda ;  but  the 
result  of  my  inquiries  of  every  class  of 
person,  from  the  missionaries  themselves 
to  the  magistrates,  confirmed  me  in  the 
impression  that  litde  or  no  progress  is 
being  made  in  civilizing  the  native  races. 
More  valuable,  however,  than  a  volume  of 
travellers'  talk  is  the  blue-book  on  native 
affairs,  which  is  annually  presented  to  the 
Cape  Parliament,  containing  the  reports  of 
the  magistrates  and  civil  commissioners 
in  native  territory.  Now  it  may  be  ob- 
jected that  in  certain  quarters  of  the  globe 
the  civil  officials  are  prejudiced  witnesses 
against  missionary  propaganda.  This  is 
not  the  case  in  South  Africa,  for  this  rea- 
son. The  Dutch  Boers  and  the  missiona- 
ries have  a  mutual  hatred  and  distrust  of 
one  another  which  is  traditional.  The 
magistracy,  as  far  as  that  impartial  body 
of  men  can  be  said  to  take  sides,  are  op- 
posed to  Boer  principles  ;  they  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  of  English  origin,  and 
without  exception,  I  think  I  may  say,  are 
the  protectors  of  the  interests  of  the  native 
races  as  against  '*  Boer  oppression."  It 
is  therefore  to  be  presumed  that  their  tes- 
timony is  as  favorable  on  the  missiona- 
ries' behalf  as  is  consistent  with  the  truth. 

I  quote  the  reports  of  several  district 
magistrates  at  random.  The  first  in  the 
blue-book  before  me  is  that  of  the  admin- 
istrator of  the  district  of  Idutywa  in  the 
Transkei,  where  the  population  is  under 
twenty  thousand.  **  There  are  three  mis- 
sion societies  laboring  in  the  district  — 
the  Church  of  England,  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  the  Wesleyan  Society.  .  .  . 
The  Free  Church  has  five  schools ;  .  .  . 
the  Wesleyan  Society  has  three  schools. 
.  .  .  I  cannot  mention  any  actual  progress 
which  has  been  noticeaole  amongst  the 
people  since  I  wrote  my  last  report."  In 
the  district  of  Kentani,  where  the  popula- 
tion is  sixteen  thousand,  the  magistrate 
says  :  **  There  are  two  mission  societies 
laboring  in  the  district  —  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  and  .  .  .  the  Wes- 
leyan Society.  There  is  no  perceptible 
improvement  in  the  district  in  regard  to 
civilization."  The  magistrate  at  Engcobo 
writes  that  in  his  district  the  Church  of 
England  has  two  head  stations,  the  Wes- 
leyans  two,  and  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land two.  "  Each  of  these  denominations 
has,  in  addition,  numerous  out-stations. 
.  .  .  Nothing  has  occurred  during  the  year 
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to  denote  any  special  progress  either 
amongst  Christian  or  heathen  natives." 
The  magistrate  at  Umtata  makes  a  careful 
analysis  which  is  too  lengthy  to  tran- 
scribe. He  describes  the  Anglican,  Wes- 
leyan,  and  Moravian  propaganda,  and 
sums  up :  **  The  mission  work  does  not, 
therefore,  appear  to  show  a  very  striking 
result,  as  little  more  than  three  hundred 
scholars  out  of  a  population  of  eighteen 
thousand  souls,  or.  something  less  than 
two  per  cent.,  receive  instruction,  and 
of  this  instruction  the  greater  portion  is 
barren  of  results."  Half-a-dozen  similar 
Quotations  might  be  made,  and  I  can  only 
nnd  one  district  magistrate  who  reports 
favorably,  the  commissioner  of  Tsolo,  who 
adds,  however,  that  he  has  arrived  so  re- 
cently that  he  has  "  had  no  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  district."* 

During  my  travels  in  Africa  I  re-read 
the  "  Personal  Life  of  Dr.  Livingstone," 
and  it  is  necessary  to  travel  in  Africa  to 
understand  the  force  of  much  that  he  says 
on  the  mission  question.  As  long  ago  as 
1843  he  wrote,  from  South  Africa,  to  the 
directors  of  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety :  *•  The  conviction  to  which  I  refer  is 
that  a  much  larger  share  of  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  Church  and  of  missionary 
exertion  is  directed  into  this  country  than 
the  amount  of  population  and  the  success 
attending  these  efforts  seems  to  call  for. 
...  I  confess  I  feel  grieved  to  hear  of  thie 
arrival  of  new  missionaries.  .  .  .  There  is 
not  a  country  better  supplied  with  mis- 

*  My  qttotations  are  from  the  blue-book  of  the  year 
of  my  travels  in  this  region.  Sir  Charles  Mills,  the 
agent-general  for  Cape  Colony  (to  whom  I  was  indebted 
for  many  pleasant  incidenu  of  my  South  African  tour), 
has  supplied  me  with  the  latest  report  received  from 
his  government.  In  it  the  seven  magistrates  of  Tem- 
buland  independently  and  unanimousTy  testify  that  the 
natives  have  made  no  progress  whatever  in  civilization 
during  the  previous  twelve  months.  In  the  adjacent 
territory  of  tiie  Transkei,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  one 
or  two  of  the  officials  report  a  certain  amount  of  proe- 
tess.  The  most  favorable  account  is  that  from  Kentani, 
a  settlement  mentioned  above,  of  which  the  magistrate 
says:  '*The  population  is,  approximately,  European, 
one  hundred  and  fifty;  Bantu,  twenty-six  thousand; 
Hottentot,  fifty.  There  has  been  perceptible  progress 
in  Church  and  school  work  during  the  year.  .  .  .  Three 
out>4tation  churches  have  been  cleared  of  debt,  and 
three  new^  ones  will  be  opened  very  shortly.  This, 
together  with  the  fact  that  eight  raw  heathen  are  now 
seeking  to  become  Church  members,  is  a  very  pleasing 
indication  that  the  steady  and  untiring  labors  of  the 
missionary  are  being  rewarded."  I  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  excellent  functionary  who  makes  this 
report  is  a  master  of  sarcasm  ;  though  it  is  evident  from 
his  account  that  the  missionary  propaganda  in  this  dis- 
trict are,  in  the  prodigious  proportions  of  converts  to 
population,  rivalling  the  achievements  of  the  Society 
tor  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews.  The  increase  of  the 
black  population  (which  cannot  be  entirely  accounted 
for  by  tribal  migration)  in  two  years  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  sixty  per  cent.,  is  very  significant  for  those  who 
contemplate  the  future  of  South  Africa,  now  that  Brit- 
ish rule  has  put  an  end  to  internecine  wars  which  for- 
merly kept  down  the  numbers. 


sionaries  in  the  world ;  and  in  proportioo 
to  the  number  of  agents  compared  to  the 
population,  the  success  may  be  inferior  to 
most  other  countries  where  efforts  have 
been  made."  What  would  the  great  mis- 
sionary say  to  the  magistrate's  report  for 
the  district  of  Kokstad,  where  there  is  a 
population  of  fifty-eight  hundred  (including 
six  hundred  Europeans)  for  whose  benefit 
**  work  is  carried  on  by  the  Church  of  En- 
gland, Roman  Catholic  Church,  Wesleyan 
Society,  and  Congregational ists?  School 
work  by  all  the  above  is  being  carried  on, 
the  number  of  schools  being  seven." 

If  missionaries  accepted  the  good  things 
the  gods  provide  for  them  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which   in  the  old  days  the  old 
school   of  parsons  accepted  fat  livings, 
they  would  be  less  open  to  criticism  ;  but 
when  one  reads,  in  a  review  which  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  prosaic  fag-end  of 
a  practical  century,  about  these  individu- 
als **  flinging  to  the  winds-  all  considera- 
tions   of    wealth,   and  ease,    and    social 
position,  and  worldly  honor,  having  left 
behind  them  friends  and  country,  every- 
thing which    is   ordinarily    supposed    to 
make  life  worth  having  "  —  one  turns  for 
refreshment    to   the  journals  of  Living- 
stone.   That  greatest  of  travellers,  who 
had  some  little  knowledge  of  what  hard- 
ship and  isolation  are,  repudiated  with 
supreme    scorn  the    idea,  of   self-denial. 
One  of  the  chief  stumbling-blocks  to  the 
success  of  missionary  work,  he  said,  was 
cant  of  this  sort,  and  he  asked  if  British 
officers  ordered  out  to  India  ever  boasted 
of    their  self-denial.    The    sight    of  the 
trim  farmhouses  standing  in  their  culti- 
vated lands  in  the  loveliest  climate  in  the 
world  made  me  wonder  if  many  a  parish 
priest,  working  in  the  sunless  dens  of  the 
great  cities  of  Europe,  would  not  some- 
times like  to  give  up  the  advantages  of 
civilization   to  practise  the  life  ot    self- 
denial    vaunted   at    May  meetings.    No 
wonder  Livingstone  wrote :  *'  I  never  felt  a 
single  pang  at  having  left  the  Missionary 
Society."     A  missionary  society  is    no 
place  for  a  great  missionary.    In  1857  he 
again  wrote  :  "  My  views  of  what  is  mis- 
sionary duty  are  not  so  contracted  as  those 
whose  ideal  is  a  dumpy  sort  of  man  with  a 
Bible  under  his  arm."    The  dumpy  sort 
of  man  is  still  often  to  be  seen  in  South 
Africa,  but  as  often  wielding  the  scales 
behind  the  store  counter  as  carrying  the 
volumes  of  the  sacred  law. 

My  strictures  are  not  aimed  against  all 
missionary  propaganda.  The  apostolic 
labors  of  the  missionaries  of  Rome  have 
pioneered  the  way  for  civilization  in  many 
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dark  places  of  the  earth,  and  there  are 
self-denying  men  of  Protestant  persuasion 
who  are  enduring  dangers  not  less  than 
those  which  Williams  and  Patterson  in 
the  Pacific  Islands  endured  to  the  death. 
I  am  writing  only  of  South  Africa ;  and 
even  there,  there  are  men  of  single  pur- 
pose and  of  indefatigable  energv  who  are 
working  hard  in  the  interests  ot  Christian 
civilization.  The  existence  of  the  Love- 
dale  Institute,  which  belongs  to  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  with  its  admirable 
system  of  technical  education  for  natives, 
is  a  standing  proof  of  what  can  be  done  if 
the  right  method  be  adopted.  But  Love- 
dale  is  an  oasis  in  the  African  desert.  The 
fact  remains  that  the  costly  missionary 
organizations  which  have  representatives 
in  South  Africa  far  out  of  proportion  to 
the  native  population,  are  doing  practically 
nothing  in  the  interests  of  civilization; 
and  It  cannot  be  said  that  they  have  the 
obstacles  to  contend  with  which  used  to 
beset  the  old  pioneer  missionaries.  The 
climate  of  South  Africa  is  superb;  the 
people  are  orderly,  and  in  case  of  any  out- 
break armed  forces  are  at  hand  to  repress 
it.  The  land  is  fertile,  and  I  am  absolutely 
certain  that  there  are  at  this  moment  hun- 
dreds of  unemployed  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge men  who,  if  they  could  be  located 
in  a  comfortable  Kaffrarian  mission-house, 
would  undertake  not  to  boast  of  the 
"social  position  and  worldly  honor  '*  they 
have  given  up,  as  is  the  custom  of  some 
of  those  evangelists  who  have  previously 
failed  in  the  minor  walks  of  commerce.  ' 

A  curious  feature  of  South  African  reli- 
gious life  is  this.  A  large  number  of  the 
Dutch  pastors  are  annually  imported  from 
the  Scottish  universities,  as  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformed  Church  and  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  are  almost  identical.  It 
therefore  follows  that  two  voung  grad- 
uates of  Aberdeen  may  have  been  college 
friends,  and  have  come  out  to  the  Cape 
together  —  one  of  them  to  minister  to  an 
opulent  congregation  of  Boers,  the  other 
to  engage  in  the  missionary  propaganda  ; 
and  although  their  belief  is  presumably 
the  same,  it  will  be  the  mission  of  the  one 
to  preach  down  the  mission  of  the  other, 
as  the  Africander-Dutch  sternly  discoun- 
tenance missionaries.  Perhaps  the  Boers 
may  be  right  in  this  respect.  Our  methods 
with  the  native  races  have  not  been  so 
successful  that  we  can  sit  in  judgment  on 
the  Cape  Dutch,  who  were  in  the  country 
before  us.  And,  moreover,  what  is  the 
civilization  that  we  are  bringing  into  Af- 
nca?  Let  any  one  read  the  searching 
and  interesting  evidence  taken  before  the 
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South  African  Commission  on  the  Native 
Laws  and  Customs,  and  then  let  him  read 
the  report  of  and  evidence  before  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes,  of  which  I  have  some 
knowledge,  and  he  will  fail  to  find  any 
description  of  life  so  degraded  and  bar- 
barous in  the  African  narrative  as  of  what 
is  going  on  at  our  own  doors.  It  is  often 
said  in  answer  to  those  who  criticise  the 
slowness  of  the  results  of  missionary  work, 
that  one  forgets  that  it  has  taken  nearly 
nineteen  centuries  to  perfect  modern  civ- 
ilization. For  my  own  part,  I  do  pot  think 
that  we  need  take  this  practically  despair- 
ing view,  for  I  believe  that  in  less  than  a 
fifth  of  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since 
the  landing  of  Augustine  in  Kent,  our 
successors  may  see  South  Africa,  under 
European  rule,  reduced  to  the  civilization 
now  to  be  found  in  Southwark  and  in 
Clerkenwell. 

I  should  have  liked,  had  space  permit- 
ted, to  have  referred  at  some  length  to  the 
question  of  the  Mohammedan  propaganda 
in  Africa.  Mr.  Bos  worth  Smith,  who  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  English  authority  on 
Islamism,  in  his  essay  on  **  Mohammedan- 
ism in  Africa  "gives  a  valuable  account 
of  the  West  Coast  religions,  but  he  has 
impaired  its  worth  by  generalizations. 
The  title  he  has  chosen  is  far  embracing, 
and  the  recurrence  of  expressions  like 
"4)agan  Africa"  would  seem  to  include 
the  whole  continent  from  Tripoli  to  Pon- 
doland,  while  distinct  references  to  Moffat, 
to  the  Kuruman  mission,  and  to  Cape 
Colony,  show  that  his  remarks  must  be 
taken  as  referring  to  what  is  commonly 
known  as  South  Africa,  as  well  as  to  cen- 
tral and  north  Africa,  unless  expressly 
limited. 

I  will  make  no  reference  to  Mr.  Bos- 
worth  Smith's  comments  on  the  progress 
of  Islam  on  the  Zanzibar  and  Mozambique 
coasts,  as  not  germane  to  this  article, 
though  in  some  points  my  observations  in 
those  regions  would  lead  me  to  join  issue 
with  him.  As,  however,  some  of  his  re- 
marks refer  to  the  land  of  the  Kaffirs,  it 
will  not  be  inappropriate  to  mention  them. 
He  says  there  is  no  disguising  the  fact 
that  hitherto,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  isolated  spots.  Christian  e£Eort  has 
been  anything  but  markedly  successful  in 
Africa.  In  this  I  have  already  shown  that 
I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  him,  but 
some  of  the  causes  he  adduces  seem  a 
little  far-fetched.  He  says  that  one  reason 
is  that  Christianity  has  come  to  the  negro 
as  an  incident  of  slavery.  As  far  as  South 
Africa  goes,  there  is  no  foundation  for 
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this  suggestion.  The  degenerate  race  of 
Hottentots — who,  it  is  perhaps  needless 
to  say,  are  not  negroes  but  yellow  men  — 
may  have  associated  Christianity  with  the 
oppression  of  their  Dutch  masters;  but 
that  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  the 
Kaffirs,  who,  as  far  as  servitude  goes,  are 
as  independent  as  in  the  earliest  days  of 
Moffat  and  of  Livingstone. 

Christianity  having  failed,  Mr.  Bosworth 
Smith  says  Mohammedanism  is  fast 
spreading  ever  the  whole  continent.  His 
words  are :  '*  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  one.  half  of  the  whole  of  Africa  is 
already  dominated  by  Islam  ;  while  of  the 
remaining  half,  one  quarter  is  leavened 
and  another  threatened  by  it."  This  is,  I 
venture  to  say,  an  exaggerated  statement ; 
and  that  he  is  thinking  of  Kafifraria  is 
shown  by  another  passage,  where  he  says : 
"Southward  they  [the  followers  of  the 
Prophet]  are  to  be  found  scattered,  always 
anxious  to  propagate  their  creed,  even 
among  the  unbelieving  Kaffirs,  and  still 
further  afield  in  Cape  Colony."  The  facts 
of  the  case  are  as  follows.  Throughout 
Africa,  south  of  the  Zambesi,  there  are 
vast  and  increasing  numbers  of  Moham- 
medans. In  the  seaport  towns  of  Cape 
Colony  there  is  a  relatively  enormous 
settlement  of  Malays  especially  at  Cape 
Town,  where  they  are  the  most  prosperous 
section  of  the  working  population.  Their 
mosques  are  costly  edifices,  crowded  with 
worshippers,  and  their  priests  are  con- 
spicuous in  the  streets ;  but  my  most 
careful  inquiries  could  never  elicit  a  single 
instance  oi  the  conversion  of  an  African 
native  to  Mohammedanism,  or  even  of  an 
attempt  to  proselytize. 

Again  the  Indian  and  Arab  traders  who 
have  nearly  all  the  commerce  of  the  Zan- 
zibar and  Mozambique  coasts  in  their 
hands,  have  spread  down  to  Natal,  and 
thence  inland  into  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Orange  Free  State,  where  they  undersell 
all  other  merchants  and  storekeepers.  In 
Natal  especially,  they  are  brought  into 
close  contact  with  the  natives,  but  never 
has  an  instance  been  known  of  proselytism. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  coolies,  who 
are  imported  into  Natal  by  the  thousand. 

The  fact  is,  the  religion  of  Islam  gains 
its  influence  in  these  days  by  precisely 
the  same  methods  by  which  it  obtained  its 
power  of  old  —  by  force.  It  will  probably 
be  found  that  throughout  Africa  no  con- 
verts are  made  to  Islamism  save  in  the 
case  of  slaves  of  Mohammedans,  or  in 
localities  where  the  faithful  are  in  such  a 
majority  that  those  who  are  not  Moham- 
medans are  looked  down  upon.    The  rea- 


son why  the  religion  of  Mohammed  has 
made  no  progress  in. South  Africa,  and 
why  it  will  never  make  progress  among 
the  Kaffirs,  is  that  the  followers  of  the 
Prophet  have  no  slaves  in  that  region,  and 
are  never  likely  to  form  a  majority  of  the 
population  there. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  mention  an  inci- 
dent in  connection  with  the  '*  Black  Ma- 
donnas," which  were  often  referred  to 
in  the  controversy  on  the  Mussulman 
propaganda  in  Africa  as  significant  of  the 
sagacity  of  the  missionaries  of  Rome  in 
their  conflict  with  Islam  and  with  pagan- 
ism .among  the  dark-skinned  races.  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  King  Wil- 
liam's Town,  my  starting-point  for  Kafiir- 
land.  Dr.  Fitzgerald  of  the  Grey  Hospital, 
one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  Kaffra- 
rian  lore,  pointed  out  to  me  a  handsome 
stained-glass  window  which  is  said  to  have 
reconciled  many  Kaffirs  to  Holy  Church, 
for  on  it  is  a  representation  of  the  tempta- 
tion wherein  the  devil  is  depicted,  not  in 
his  customary  sable  hue,  but  as  a  white 
man!*  J.  E.  C.  Bodley. 

*  The  mention  of  the  Grev  Hospital  recall*  a  matter 
of  special  interest  to  the  readers  of"  Magai"  All  trav- 
ellers on  the  frontier  of  Kaffraria  are  taken  to  see  that 
admirable  institution,  founded  for  the  benefit  of  the 
natives  by  Sir  George  Grey,  and  administered  by  his 
old  friend  Dr.  Fitzgerald.  The  two  objects  which  are 
chiefly  pointed  out  to  visitors  are  the  picture*  painted 
by  General  Gordon  for  one  of  the  wards  dunng  his 
sojourn  at  "  King,"  and  the  annexe  devoted  to  the  leper 
patients.  When  the  remarkable  article  appeared  in 
*' Maga"  calling  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  un- 
happy sufferers  of  Robben  Island  — remembering  the 
contentment  of  the  lepers  I  had  seen  sunning  tnem- 
seives  in  the  beautiful  flower-garden  of  the  hospital  the 
day  I  spent  with  Dr.  Fitzgerald  and  his  colleaigue  Dr. 
Eyre  —  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Marning  Po$t  and 
Standard  affirming  that  there  was  one  spot  in  British- 
South  Africa  where  leprosy  was  treated  on  a  more  ho* 
mane  system  than  that  practised  on  the  dismal  pest- 
island  of  Table  Bay.  An  agreeable  response  was  made 
to  my  letter  by  an  anonymous  donor,  who  sent  a  present 
of  one  hundred  pounds  to  the  Grey  Hospital,  which 
may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  many  excellent  resolts 
of  the  striking  article  which  appeared  in  these  colomna. 
—  J.  E.CB. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

From  King  Bladud  to  Beau  Nash  is  a 
far  cry.  And  yet  any  account  o£  Bath, 
social' or  otherwise,  would  be  imperfect 
without  an  introduction  to  the  traditionary 
hero  whose  romantic  story  is  an  idyl  in 
itself  worthy  of  a  poet's  pen. 

Bladud,  son  of  Lud  Hudibras,  king  of 
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Britain  centuries  before  Christ,  was  un- 
happily discovered  on  reaching  manhood 
to  be  a  leper.  Human  nature  among  the 
ancient  Britons  was,  in  its  dread  of  infec- 
tion, very  much  the  same  as  it  is  now. 
All  the  gay  courtiers,  clad  in  their  bides 
and  war  paint,  were  so  alarmed  lest  they 
should  catch  the  disease,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  victim  was  their  king's  only 
son,  they  all  petitioned  that  he  might  be 
banished.  The  king,  unable  to  resist  the 
voice  of  the  people  even  in  those  rusged 
times,  had  to  give  way  to  the  demands  of 
his  courtiers  and  send  his  son  forth  into 
the  wilderness  as  **  unclean,*'  an  act  of 
cruelty  which  roused  all  Bladud's  resent- 
ment against  his  father  and  the  courtiers 
who  had  instigated  the  deed. 

His  mother,  however,  nursed  a  hope  in 
her  breast  that  the  prince  might  yet  be 
cured.  Before  leaving  to  enter  on  his 
terrible  solitude  she  gave  him  a  ring  as 
a  token  of  recognition  between  them, 
should  he  ever  return  clean  and  whole. 

Heart-broken  and  outlawed,  our  poor 
Bladud  wandered  forth  into  the  world 
alone.  After  travelling  some  little  dis- 
tance, he  met  with  a  shepherd  feeding  his 
flocks  upon  some  downs  surrounding  a 
fertile  valley,  the  vallev  where  the  town  of 
Bath  now  stands.  Weary  of  wandering 
and  loneliness,  he  determined  to  seek  for 
some  employment,  and  engaged  with  a 
swineherd  to  take  charge  of  his  pigs. 
What  was  his  dismay,  however,  to  find  not 
long  after  that  he  had  infected  the  pigs 
with  his  fell  disease. 

He  was  in  despair  lest  his  employer 
should  discover  what  had  happened.  He 
knew  not  what  to  do.  At  length  he  hit 
upon  a  mild  stratagem  to  withdraw  the 
animals  from  his  master's  observation, and 
so  put  ofiE  for  a  little  the  evil  day  of  ulti- 
mate discovery.  He  proposed  to  take  the 
drove  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Avon, 
where,  the  supply  of  acorns  being  very 
abundant,  he  could  better  fatten  the  herd. 
His  master  consented,  and  off  he  went  with 
his  drove  of  pigs,  his  heart  sad  and  anx- 
ious enough  through  this  fresh  calamity. 

But  soon  a  strange  thing  happened. 
Suddenly  all  Bladud's  pigs  started  off  as 
if  possessed  —  which  no  doubt  they  were 
—  and  ran  violently  down  the  steep  hill 
into  the  valley,  never  pausing  until  they 
came  to  where  some  hot  springs  were 
boiling  and  bubbling  up.  Bladud  could 
not  understand  what  had  come  to  them  as 
he  saw  them  wallowing  in  the  mud  and 
scum  and  debris  of  dead  leaves  which 
formed  a  quagmire  covered  over  with 
brambles  that  hid  the  oozy  ilowings  of  the 
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springs.  He  watched  them  with  astonish- 
ment. How  they  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
bath  as  they  disported  in  the  muddy 
stream !  He  could  not  get  them  to  leave 
it  and  only  enticed  them  out  after  some 
hours  by  a  tempting  meal  of  acorns  which 
he  spread  before  them.  Thus  he  drew 
them  on  and  on  until  he  brought  them 
safely  out  of  the  bog  to  a  place  of  security 
on  the  heights.  Here  he  hoped  that  by 
keeping  them  apart  he  might  prevent  the 
ruthless  disease  from  spreading. 

He  was  in  this  spot  (now  known  as 
Swainswick)  some  days  when  he  missed 
one  of  his  sows.  Misfortune  seemed  to 
pursue  him.  Setting  out  along  the  valley 
in  search  of  the  missing  animal,  he  found 
her  wallowing  again  in  the  same  hot 
springs.  She  had  been  one  of  those  in- 
fected bv  the  disease,  and  had  evidently 
returned  to  the  waters,  remembering  the 
enjoyment  of  the  bath.  Having  enticed 
her  out  and  washed  away  the  mud  of  the 
swamp,  to  his  surprise  and  joy  Bladud 
discovered  that  the  sow  was  perfectly 
cured  of  the  leprosy.  This  set  him  think- 
ing. H  the  muddy  waters  had  cured  the 
animal,  why  should  they  not  cure  him  ? 
At  any  rate,  the  experiment  was  worth 
trying.  He  bathed,  and  in  the  end  with 
the  same  happy  result,  not  only  for  the 
drove  that  were  similarly  diseased,  but  for 
himself.  In  a  short  time  he  and  his  fellow- 
sufferers  returned  to  their  master  at 
Swainswick  in  splendid  condition. 

It  was  then  that  Bladud  took  his  em- 
ployer into  his  confidence  and  told  him  all 
his  story ;  who  he  was,  and  the  miracle 
the  gods  had  worked  for  him.  But  his 
master  was  dull  of  belief,  and  only  laughed 
at  him,  calling  hin^  a  madman.  "  That  he 
may  have  had  a  disease  and  been  cured  of 
it  might  be  true  enough,  as  the  gods  could 
do  great  wonders ;  but  that  he  was  the 
king's  son  —  ah,  no!"  That  was  more 
than  the  hind  could  be  expected  to  credit. 
So  Bladud  bided  his  time,  and  by  his  good 
behavior  at  length  won  the  heart  of  his 
low-born  master,  until  the  latter  began  to 
think  at  last  there  might  be  some  truth  in 
his  story,  and  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he 
would  go  with  him  to  the  court  of  Lud 
Hudibrasand  bear  witness  for  him  that  he 
was  no  impostor. 

And  now  behold  these  poor,  travel- 
stained  wayfarers  arriving  at  the  court. 
The  king  and  queen  were  dining  that  day 
in  public,  surrounded  by  the  courtiers 
when  Bladud  and  his  master  appeared 
upon  the  scene.  The  queen  had  called  for 
wine.  As  it  was  being  poured  out,  Bladud 
took  an  opportunity  to  drop  the  ring  into 
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the  eoblet  Standing  apart  with  his  un- 
couth attendant,  he  watches  with  a  beating 
heart  the  efiEect  the  discovery  o£  the  ring 
will  have  upon  his  mother.  He  sees  her 
raise  the  goblet  to  her  lips.  The  wine  is 
dear.  As  she  drinks  to  the  end  she  per- 
ceives it ! 

Starting  from  her  seat,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  king,  and  those  around,  she 
cries  aloud  in  rapture  :  "  Where  is  Bladud, 
my  child?" 

They  think  her  mad  as  thev  look  at  her, 
and  then  around  them  to  find  the  cause  of 
her  outcry.  But  Bladud  has  heard  his 
mother^s  voice,  and  needs  no  second  ap- 
peal. Making  bis  way  through  the  crowd, 
he  prostrates  himself  before  the  king  and 
queen,  who  recognize  and  receive  him  with 
great  joy,  notwithstanding  his  disguise, 
and  declare  him  then  and  there,  not  only: 
their  son,  but  heir  to  the  crown. 

But  Bladud  soon  wearied  of  his  life  at 
court,  and,  anxious  to  be  removed  as  far 
as  possible  from  those  courtiers  who  had 
been  instrumental  in  his  banishment,  he 
begged  his  father  to  send  him  to  Athens, 
that  he  might  study. 

For  some  time  Lud  Hudibras  refused  to 
listen  to  his  appeal ;  but  finally  consented, 
and  then  Bladud  went  to  Greece,  where  he 
remained  for  eleven  years  in  Athens, 
studying  philosophy,  mathematics,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  necromancy. 

The  occult  had  a  charm  for  him  since 
he  had  been  cured  by  a  miracle.  After 
this  lengthened  sojourn  in  Greece,  he  re- 
turned to  his  father^s  court,  a  man  of  cul- 
ture of  his  period.  He  brought  all  the 
powers  of  his  mind  to  bear  upon  the  art 
of  good  government,  and  when  at  length 
he  succeeded  his  father  he  was  accepted 
by  the  people  as  a  most  capable  monarch. 

His  first  act  on  coming  to  his  kingdom, 
was  to  seek  out  the  scene  of  his  miraculous 
cure.  Bringing  all  his  learning  and  expe- 
rience to  the  service  of  nature,  he  built 
cisterns  in  which  to  gather  the  healinfi^ 
waters,  and  around  them  he  erected  a  pal- 
ace for  himself,  and  houses  for  his  cour- 
tiers. Finally  he  removed  his  court  to 
Caerbren,  as  it  was  then  called,  and  it 
became  the  capital  of  the  British  kings. 

Bladud  did  not  forget  the  old  master  of 
his  days  of  exile.  He  sent  for  him,  and 
endowed  him  with  a  gift  of  land  in  the 
north  part  of  the  town,  which  has  been 
known  since  by  the  somewhat  uneuphoni- 
ous  name  of  Hogs-Norton. 

King  Bladud  had  in  the  end  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  all  those  who  tempt  the  occult 
to  unlawful  ends.  His  passion  for  magic 
induced  him  to  practise  it  to  arrive  at  na- 


ture's closest  secrets.  Or  are  we  —  on  the 
authority  of  those  who  could  not  form  a 
true  judgment  —  charging  him  with  being 
a  magician,  when  perhaps,  after  all,  he  was 
only  an  earlier  scientist  1  No  doubt  Edi- 
son and  otners,  to  the  cultured  ancient 
historian  even,  would  be  regarded  as  magi* 
clans  of  the  black  art.  Bladud  may  sim- 
ply have  gathered  a  few  secrets  of  science 
while  in  Athens,  which  he  tried  as  experi- 
ments on  his  return  to  Britain. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  tradition  declares  that 
he  strove  to  fly  with  a  pair  of  wings  he  bad 
invented  for  the  purpose,  and  met  with  a 
tragical  death  by  falling  against  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  and  oeine  dashed  to  pieces  in 
his  own  dear  city  of"  the  waters.'* 

Bladud  deserves,  therefore,  a  place  in 
pur  social  history  of  Bath,  on  the  same 
ground  as  Balsac  once  claimed  half  the 
money  from  Th^ophile  Gautier,  for  the 
article  the  latter  wrote  about  him.  Had 
there  been  no  such  person  as  Balsac,  Thd- 
ophile  Gautier  could  not  have  written 
about  him  ;  and  had  Bladud  not  founded 
Bath,  it  could  not  have  become  the  theatre 
of  the  fashionable  social  spectacle  that  the 
last  century  exhibited,  whose  interest,  it 
would  seem,  will  never  die  out  so  long  as 
the  names  that  sustained  it  as  actors  in 
the  scene  are  engraved  on  its  history. 

The  foregoing  sketch  of  Bladud,  there- 
fore, is  the  centre  around  which  the  wits, 
beaux,  and  beauties  of  a  subsequent  age 
will  disport  themselves  for  our  wonder 
and  amusement,  and  his  monument  of  the 
**  cisterns "  is  a  lasting  witness  of  the 
healing  power  of  the  waters. 

But  it  is  not  of  Bath  as  a  modem  pool 
of  Bethesda  that  we  purpose  to  talk  ;  but 
of  Bath  as  the  focus  of  a  fashionable 
crowd  of  dead  and  gone  celebrities,  whom 
we  hope  to  **  materialize,"  to  borrow  a 
metaphor  from  \the  spiritualists  —  by  the 
medium  of  our  pen;  that  the  rank  and 
fashion,  folly  and  beauty,  which  met  to> 
gether  and  made  merry  in  this  Homburg 
of  the  last  century,  may  once  more  appear 
before  us,  and  act  their  parts. 

The  legitimate  successor  of  King  Bla- 
dud, as  king  of  Bath,  was  Beau  Nash,  a 
very  prince  of  adventurers,  to  whom  be* 
longs  the  proud  distinction  of  having 
restored  Bath.  Before  he  appeared  upon 
the  scene,  it  was  a  sort  of  "  cripples' 
home,"  the  refuge  of  the  valetudtnariao 
and  splenetic,  whose  diseases,  as  a  rule, 
do  not  contribute  to  the  ''gaiety  of  na- 
tions "  from  a  social  point  of  view.  There 
had  been  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
residents  and  visitors  to  make  the  place 
otherwise  attractive,  apart  from  its  waters 
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aad  its  doctors,  by  establisbing  gaming- 
tables. Gaming  at  that  time  was  the  idle 
man's  profession,  and  was  found  most 
lucrative ;  so  much  so,  that  for  once  men 
did  not  object  to  women  competing  with 
them  lor  its  prizes.  London  was  then  the 
only  centre  in  England  where  profes- 
sional gamesters  could  follow  their  calling. 
As  soon  as  the  London  season  was  over 
they  were  compelled  to  migrate  in  flocks, 
like  the  birds,  across  the  water,  to  either 
Aix,  Spa,  or  the  Hague.  This  programme, 
year  after  vear,  became  irksome  at  a  time 
when  —  while  imitating  the  birds  — the 
flight  was  not  as  rapid  as  theirs,  nor  as  it 
is  at  present.  It  was  determined,  there- 
fore, to  establish  gaming  centres  nearer 
home ;  and  Tunbridge  Wells,  Bath,  and 
Scarborough  were  selected  as  offering  the 
best  attractions.  They  possessed  healing 
waters,  under  the  cover  of  which  the  gam- 
ing-tables could  be  sheltered,  and  game- 
sters renew  their  hostilities  around  the 
"  board  of  green  cloth,''  which,  as  Gold- 
smith wittily  put  it,  was  the  only**  font" 
they  desired  to  bathe  in. 

It  was  thus  that  Bath,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  began  to  spring  into 
notice.  The  impress  of  fashion  was 
given,  when,  in  1703,  Queen  Anne  paid  it 
a  visit,  not  —  it  need  hardly  be  said  —  to 
win  her  subjects'  money,  but  to  bathe  in 
the  waters.  After  this,  people  of  distinc- 
tion found  it  '*a  place  to  go  to,"  and  we 
read  that  "the  company  was  numerous 
enough  to  form  a  country  dance  upon  the 
bowling-green ;  thev  were  amused  with 
the  fiddle  and  the  nautboy,  and  diverted 
with  the  romantic  walks  round  the  city. 
They  usually  sauntered  in  fine  weather  in 
the  grove,  between  two  rows  of  sycamore- 
trees."  To  recall  this  picture  we  have 
onlv  to  study  the  Watteau  landscapes 
witn  which  we  are  all  familiar,  many  of 
them  adorning  the  hand-painted  fans  of  a 
bygone  day.  Although  fashion  may  be 
another  name  for  folly,  folly  could  be  the 
reverse  of  fashionable,  in  the  sense  of 
being  well-mannered  and  refined.  Folly 
in  the  form  of  rakes  and  drunkards,  very 
soon  disturbed  the  harmony  of  these  pas- 
toral amusements,  in  which  the  fashion- 
able indulged.  The  streets  of  the  town 
were  the  scene  of  such  practical  jokes  as 
screwing  up  the  watchmen  in  their  boxes, 
amusing  enough  to  the  jokers,  but  creating 
nothing  but  confusion.  **Set  a  thief  to 
catch  a  thief,"  —  that  was  the  only  rem- 
edy. On  this  principle,  the  mayor  of 
Bath  called  to  his  aid  one  of  the  rakes,  to 
product  order  among  his  comrades,  and 
in  this  way  the  office  of  master  of  the  cer- 
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emonies  was  first  inaugurated.  We  do 
not  read  that  the  mayor  was  knighted  for 
his  **  happy  thought."  At  least  he  de- 
served it,  and  his  act  is  recorded  as  one 
worthy  the  notice  of  posterity. 

The  creation  of  such  a  post  was  neces- 
sary, as  Bath  was  growing  full.  Fashion* 
able  doctors  then  as  now  began  to  write 
up  the  waters;  and  fashionable  people 
who  had  suffered  from  the  arduous  cam- 
paign of  a  London  season  either  in  their 
digestions  or  their  pockets,  flocked  thither 
for  healing.  Country  squires  who  could 
not  afford  their  wives  and  daughters  a 
trip  to  London  brought  them  to  Bath  to 
see  the  fine  world.  Thus  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  fashionables  —  of  whom  we 
write  as  of  a  distinct  species,  having  their 
fine  gradations  well  marked  out  and  rec- 
ognized among  themselves,  met  together 
around  the  "  cisterns  "  of  Bladud.  But 
unless  acquainted  with  each  other  through 
the  authorized  form  of  an  "  introduction^'^ 
they  might  just  as  well  have  been  enr 
camped  in  a  wilderness  for  all  social  pur- 
poses ;  so  essential  was  it  to  their  dignity 
that  its  lustre  should  not  be  tarnished  by 
contact  with  a  promiscuous  and  unknown 
crowd.  Here  were  met  together,  it  is 
true,  all  the  materials  for  a  social  paradise. 
Wealth,  beauty,  distinction,  fashion ;  all 
gazing  at  each  other  in  this  happy  valley, 
and  yet  all  intercourse  at  a  deadlock  for 
lack  of  the  harmonizing  wand  to  blend 
them  discreetly,  and  organize  their  pleas- 
ures. 

A  master  of  the  ceremonies  was  the 
man  needed  as  much  by  fashion  as  by 
folly  to  supply  the  axle  on  which  the  wheel 
of  pleasure  and  order  could  revolve.  The 
mayor  had  called  in  the  aid  of  one  ;  a  cer- 
tain Captain  Webster,  a  fashionable  roui 
frequenting  Bath  at  the  time ;  a  gaming, 
blustering  man  about  town,  who  appeared 
to  know  everybody.  He  was  invoked  io 
the  first  instance,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
keep  his  fellow-brawlers  in  order  —  but 
his  powers  grew  with  promotion;  a  sort 
of  devil's  advocate  turned  fashionable 
saint  or  would-be  saint,  as  he  made  a  very 
poor  affair  of  establishing  anything  like 
social  order.  But  he  was  not  without  his 
uses  to  the  fashionable  crowd  who  had 
followed  in  the  wake  of  Queen  Anne  to 
this  modern  Jericho-beyond-Jordan  so  far 
removed  from  the  metropolis. 

People  who  would  not  look  at  each 
other  in  the  great  city  are  not  averse  to 
mix  and  mingle  in  foreign  lands.  Thus 
the  ** quality  ''from  London  were  not  un- 
willing to  meet,  and  occasionally  permit 
an  introduction  to,  the  little  people  when 
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they  were  assembled  in  the  Bath  Casino 
of  the  period,  under  the  direction  of  this 
iaovel  functionary,  the  master  of  the  cere- 
monies. To  pass  the  time  they  were 
ready  to  unbend ,  but  Captain  Webster  was 
-not  the  man  for  such  a  delicate  and  diplo- 
matic post.  It  needea  tact  akin  to  genius 
to  discern  the  right  people  to  introduce  to 
each  other^s  notice.  No  brawling  gam- 
bler, intent  only  on  his  gains,  could  do  it 
discreetly.  Naturally  the  great  ladies  re- 
tired in  disgust  from  amusements  devoid 
of  all  elegance.  Men  were  permitted  to 
smoke  unrebuked  in  the  public  rooms, 
and  —  so  called  —  ladies  and  gentlemen 
presented  themselves  at  the  entertain- 
ments in  their  rough  boots  and  morning 
aprons. 

'*  Rough,  coarse  creatures ! "  cried  in 
disgust  the  fine  ladies,  accustomed  as  they 
were  to  devote  whole  mornings  to  the  cult 
of  the  toilet  at  the  altar  of  their  mirrors, 
while  poets  read  them  sentimental  verses, 
and  beaux  whispered  delicate  nothings  in- 
terspersed with  scandals.  How  was  it 
possible  such  superior  beings  could  toler- 
ate boorish  squires  and  their  blowsy 
dames,  especially  in  an  age  when  the 
aroma  of  the  pricieuse  of  France  was 
penetrating  English  boudoirs.  To  find 
themselves  suddenly  cheek-by-joiivl  with 
such  vulgarians  was  insupportable.  Bar- 
barians who  had  so  few  entertainments 
that  when  they  did  meet  thev  were  like 
children  out  for  a  treat;  unable  to  stop, 
but  dancing  on  into  the  night,  or  card- 
piaying  far  on  into  the  day,  until  luck 
as  well  as  money  changed  hands.  Such  a 
display  of  manners  and  customs  among 
its  frequenters,  very  nearly  imperilled  the 
rising  popularity  of  Bath,  its  tables,  and 
Its  '*  cisterns,"  among  those  in  whose 
power  it  was  to  make  it  the  fashion. 

Another  source  of  complaint,  too,  was 
the  bad  accommodation  for  visitors.  It 
was  <worse  than  scanty.  The  limits  of  the 
town  were  determined  by  a  wall  and  four 
gates ;  exceedingly  interesting  as  relics 
of  the  Roman  period  to  an  ardent  archae- 
ologist, but  highly  inconvenient  to  a  fash- 
ionable throng  who  wanted  comfortable 
lodgings.  These,  again,  were  expensive. 
Goldsmith,  writing  from  evidence,  says : 
'*  The  chambers  were  floored  with  boards 
colored  brown  with  soot  and  small  beer 
to  hide  the  dirt;  the  walls  were  covered 
with  unpainted  wains'cot,  the  furniture 
correspcmded  with  the  meanness  of  the 
architecture  ;  a  few  oak  chairs,  a  small 
looking-glass,  with  fender  and  tongs,  com- 
posed the  magnificence  of  these  temporary 
habitations.'' 


The  city  itself  was  mean  and  contempti- 
ble. Macaulay,  judging  from  pictures 
given  of  the  exterior  of  the  houses,  com- 
pares them  to  the  lowest  rag-shops  in 
RatclifiEe  Highway.  Travellers  com- 
plained loudly  of  the  narrowness  of  the 
streets ;  while  some  one  writing  from  a 
personal  recollection  of  that  period,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  authority,  declares 
that  "gentlemen  who  visited  the  springs 
slept  in  rooms  hardly  as  good  as  the  gar- 
rets occupied  at  a  later  day  by  footmen." 
Chairmen,  the  lineal  ancestors  of  our 
latter-day  "cabbvt"  had  it  all  their  own 
way,  and  refused  to  allow  gentlemen  or 
ladies  to  walk  home  without  insulting 
them.  To  crown  all,  a  '*  big  "  doctor,  a 
supposed  authority,  in  order  to  retaliate 
some  private  affront,  boasted  that  he  would 
*'  poison  the  waters  by  casting  a  toad  into 
the  spring." 

Some  historians  of  Bath  regard  this 
story  as  apocryphal.  It  is  unnecessary 
here  to  enter  into  its  authenticity.  Let  it 
serve  to  "adorn  our  tale,"  as  it  was  at 
this  desperate  juncture  in  the  fortunes  of 
the  city  that  Richard  Nash  stepped  into 
the  breach  and  by  his  worldly  wisdom 
saved  the  city.  Captain  Webster,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  a  poor  sort  of  fellow. 
His  onerous  position  did  not  diminish  his 
love  of  brawling,  and  he  was  killed  in  a 
duel  on  Claverton  l)own  about  this  time. 
The  post  of  master  of  the  ceremonies,  or 
arbiter  eUgantiarum,  as  the  classical 
students  designate  it,  became  vacant;  and 
who  so  fitted  to  fill  the  post  as  popular 
Richard  Nash,  whose  tact,  manner,  and 
gay  clothing  made  him  the  centre  of  at- 
traction among  fashionable  people  then 
frequenting  Bath  for  bathing  or  gaming. 
He  was  a  gamester  by  profession  —  no 
disgrace  this  in  an  age  when  gaming  was 
an  accepted  science,  and  the  card-room  a 
gold-mine  for  the  used-up  aristocrat ;  a 
recognized  money  market  where  by  means 
of  gambling  he  could  earn  an  "  honorable  " 
if  not  an  honest  penny  I  The  only  one,  in 
fact,  left  open  to  him,  and  one  in  which 
ladies  of  distinction  were  not  slow  to  join. 
It  often  brought  them,  it  is  true,  in  contact 
with  that  parasite  of  the  profession  the 
"sharper,"  but  then  what  profession  is 
free  from  its  parasite  ? 

Nash  was  an  instance  of  the  oft-qooted 
lines:  — 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 

That,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune. 

The  opportunity  offered,  and  all  his  pre- 
vious training  enabled  him  to  turn  it  to 
account.    Never  was  it  more  true  ol  aoy 
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one  than  of  Nash  that  "  manners  make  the 
roan."  He  had  studied  his  world,  knew 
the  relative  importance  of  every  one,  the 
social  weight  of  every  action,  and  how  to 
establish  the  ascendency  of  his  influence 
on  a  capital  of  birth  and  fortune  that  were 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  And  yet, 
like  Napoleon,  he  lived  to  conquer  ana  to 
reign.  How  he  did  this  will  beUold  in  due 
course  after  we  have  brought  our  hero  on 
the  stage  to  explain  himself.  He  was 
a  royal  personage  in  everv  way,  and  in 
nothing  was  he  more  remarkable  than  the 
manner  in  which  he  governed  even  the 
fickle  goddess  of  fortune  herself  with 
a  skill  so  autocratic  that  she  gave  him 
all  he  asked  until  -^—  But  this  is  antici- 
pating. 

In  the  year  1674,  Richard  Nash  was 
born.  His  father  was  a  gentleman  of  the 
middle  classes  engaged  in  some  commer- 
cial pursuit  in  Swansea,  a  quiet,  worthv 
man  from  all  accounts,  about  whose  pedi- 
gree we  hear  nothing;  hence  we  may  be 
sure  he  had  none  to  boast  of,  as  humanity 
is  born  with  this  pardonable  weakness  — 
it  loves  and  never  fails  to  chronicle  a  good 
descent.  His  mother  had  some  preten- 
sions to  family  connection,  being  the  niece 
of  a  Colonel  Pover,  who  was  killed  bv 
Oliver  Cromwell  tor  some  breach  of  mili- 
tary discipline.  Very  possibly  the  colonel 
was  the  only  man  the  family  had  to  boast 
of,  and  they  made  the  most  of  him.  In  no 
other  way  can  Nash*s  passion  for  the 
grand  and  great  which  he  subsequently 
displayed,  be  accounted  for.  His  mother 
had  evidently  talked  much  to  him  of  the 
gallant  deeds  and  martial  glory  of  her 
uncle  **the  colonel,^'  and  the  good  com- 
pany he  kept,  and  the  great  men  who  were 
his  friends,  until  the  child,  listening 
eagerly,  longed  to  be  a  man,  that  he  might 
follow  in  his  footsteps. 

But  how  ?  For  Nash's  father  was  a  poor 
man,  and  he  had  to  pinch  considerably  to 
enable  him  to  give  his  boy  a  suitable  edu- 
cation befitting  an  only  son,  the  hope  of  a 
family,  from  whom  a  brilliant  career  is  ex- 
pected. Nash,  the  youth,  had  been  sent  to 
Oxford  to  qualify  him  to  become  a  member 
of  the  legal  profession.  His  father  hoped 
great  things  of  him,  as  he  was  a  bright,  in- 
telligent fellow ;  but  unfortunately  he  was 
one  of  a  vast  number  whose  very  abilities 
undo  them.  Knowing  that  he  could  learn 
easily,  he  was  an  idler.  He  took  his  pleas- 
ure and  forgot  his  books.  With  attractive 
manners  that  made  his  homely  features  a 
secondary  consideration,  arrayed  always  in 
the  latest  and  most  sumptuous  of  fashions, 
he  became  the  favorite  of  the  idle  set  at 
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the  university,  and  graduated  in  gallantry 
where  he  failed  in  classics.  He  was  very 
susceptible,  and  his  first  adventure  was 
worthy  of  the  daring  of  his  subsequent 
career.  He  fell  in  love  with  some  girl  living 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  university.  It 
mattered  little  that  he  was  penniless.  None 
but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair,  and  who  so 
brave  as  the  daring  pauper  who  o£Eers 
himself  in  marriage  without  a  farthing  to 
support  the  responsibility?  Fortunately 
for  Nash's  father,  some  of  the  tutors  dis- 
covered the  son's  folly,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  young  man's  passionate  escapade  by 
sending  him  home  to  his  family,  who  re- 
ceived the  young  prodigal  more  kindly 
than  he  deserved. 

Love  had  given  young  Nash  a  distaste 
for  the  law  and  its  dry  details.  His  pas- 
sion for  the  fair  sex  and  his  power  over 
them,  as  lately  evidenced,  made  him  thirst 
for  the  glories  of  a  uniform,  if  not  for  war. 
His  mother,  no  doubt,  quoted  her  uncle 
"the  colonel  "  to  support  his  request  that 
his  father  would  buy  him  a  pair  of  colors, 
and  had  visions  of  her  son  as  a  field-mar- 
shal, no  doubt,  since  the  hopes  of  a  fond 
mother  over  an  only  son  are  illimitable. 
The  father  yielded,  the  colors  were  pur- 
chased, and  now,  as  Goldsmith  expresses 
it,  Nash  started  on  his  new  career  **  a  pro- 
fessed admirer  of  the  sex,  and  dressed  to 
the  edge  of  his  finances." 

But  Nash  soon  began  to  weary  of  his 
splendid  uniform.  The  life  of  an  officer 
then,  as  now,  could  only  be  enjoyed  to  the 
full  by  men  of  certain  means.  In  order  to 
present  a  fine  exterior  of  scarlet  cloth  and 
gold  lace,  Nash  had  to  deprive  himself  of 
many  solid  comforts.  His  real  object  in 
rendering  his  plumage  so  gay,  was,  not 
that  he  might  aptly  tipify  the  hero  ready 
to  conquer  his  country's  foes,  but  the  fas- 
cinating beau  who  could  thus  more  readily 
capture  the  hearts  of  the  fair  sex.  He  was 
not  a  good-looking  man,  and  had  to  trust 
to  his  tailor  to  supplement  the  deficiencies 
of  nature;  but  ''wit,  flattery,  and  fine 
clothes,"  he  used  to  declare  were  weapons 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  scruples  of  the 
inmates  of  a  nunnery,  and  with  these  he 
certainly  conquered  the  fair  sex  in  society. 
It  is  often  the  boast  of  men  of  genius  of 
unprepossessing  appearance  —  Wilkes  to 
wit  —  that,  given  the  start,  they  could  drive 
the  handsomest  man  out  of  the  field  of  a 
woman's  a£Eections  by  the  superior  power 
of  mind  over  matter.  Nash's  gallantry 
was  of  this  order. 

But  of  what  use  was  his  uniform  to  the 
beau,  if  its  lustre  and  beauty,  together 
with  his  precious  time,  were  to  be  wasted 
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on  the  fatiguing  and  monotonous  routine 
of  military  duty  instead  of  the  attractive 
end  for  which  he  had  adopted  it?  Find- 
ing, therefore,  that  his  sacrifice  to  military 
enterprise  did  not  serve  his  real  purpose, 
and  that  his  money  was  insufficient  for  his 
pleasures,  he  sold  his  colors,  and  entered 
his  name  as  a  student  —  save  the  mark  — 
in  the  Temple ! 

To  whatever  use  he  turned  the  studv  of 
the  law,  it  is  very  certain  he  studied  thor- 
oughly the  art  of  enjoying  himself,  "to 
the  summit  of  second-rate  luxury/'  Gold- 
smith thus  summarizes  Nash  at  that 
period  :  "  Though  very  poor,  he  was  very 
fine.  He  spread  the  little  gold  he  had  in 
the  most  ostentatious  manner,  and  though 
the  gilding  was  but  thin,  he  laid  it  on  as 
far  as  it  would  go.  They  who  know  town 
cannot  be  unacquainted  with-  such  char- 
acters; one  who,  though  he  may  have 
dined  in  private  upon  a  banquet  served 
cold  from  a  cook-shop,  shall  cfress  at  six 
for  the  side  box,  one  of  those  whose  wants 
are  known  only  to  their  laundress  and 
tradesmen,  and  their  fine  clothes  to  half 
the  nobility;  who  spend  more  in  chair- 
hire  than  in  housekeeping,  and  prefer  a 
bow  from  a  lord  to  a  dinner  from  a  com- 
moner." 

There  was  one  scriptural  maxim  Nash 
adopted  to  some  purpose;  he  knew  how 
to  make  friends  of  the  mammon  of  un- 
righteousness in  the  adroitest  manner. 
He  was  always  ready  to  confer  a  favor 
that  he  saw  would  purchase  him  an  advan- 
tage, as  we  shall  see  presentlv. 

Nash  possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree 
the  gift  of  reticence  about  himself.  Vain 
be  was  to  an  inordinate  degree,  but  not  an 
egotist.  He  never  obtruded  his  family  or 
his  affairs  on  the  notice  of  his  patrons. 
To  such  an  extent  did  he  carry  this,  that 
it  became  a  joke  among  his  friends  that 
he  never  had  a  father.  Sarah,  duchess  of 
Marlborough,  who  was  one  of  his  intimate 
friends,  with  her  usual  audacity  and  dis- 
regard of  the  feelings  of  others,  once 
rallied  him  on  the  subject.  "  You  are  like 
Gil  Bias,"  she  said,  '*  who  was  ashamed  of 
his  father."  Nash,  who  before  all  things 
desired  the  reputation  of  a  wit,  replied  to 
her  with  the  utmost  good  temper  (was  he 
not  talking  to  a  duchess  ?  a  fact  he  never 
forgot). 

'*  Nay,  madam,  it  is  not  that  I  am 
ashamed  of  my  father  that  induces  me  to 
be  silent  about  him;  but  because  my  father 
had  so  much  reason  to  be  ashamed  of 
me. 

If  no  luminary  of  the  law,  Nash  soon 
became  one  of  the  leading  lights  of  pleas- 
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ure  in  the  Temple,  and  when  some  revels 
\vwre  held  by  the  students  in  honor  of 
King  William  the  Third,  he  was  the  mov- 
ing spirit  of  the  entertainment.  Indeed, 
he  carried  things  through  with  so  much 
good  taste,  that  the  king  offered  him  a 
knighthood. 

"  Please  your  Majesty,"  he  replied,  "  if 
you  intend  to  make  me  a  knight,  I  wish  it 
mav  be  of  your  poor  knights  of  Windsor, 
ana  then  I  shall  have  a  fortune  at  least  to 
support  the  title." 

The  voice  of  the  wag  lurks  in  the  hu- 
mility of  the  reply ;  but  the  king  would 
not  take  the  hint;  and  Nash,  whose  vanity 
was  so  inordinate  he  could  hardly  have 
been  purchased,  even  at  his  own  price, 
declined  the  honor.  What  could  knight- 
hood do  for  him?  Was  he  not  already, 
as  plain  Mr.  Nash,  received  into  the  best 
society,  and  what  is  more  considered  an 
acquisition,  since  he  urged  no  pretensions 
beyond  elegance  of  person,  and  those 
graces  of  speech  and  manner  which  made 
him  at  all  times  a  guest  to  be  welcomed 
by  people  of  distinction.  His  refusal  of 
the  knighthood  provoked  the  curiosity  of 
Queen  Anne,  who  asked  him  why  be  had 
declined  the  honor. 

**  Lest  Sir  William  Read,  the  mounte- 
bank, who  has  been  knighted,  should  call 
me  brother,"  replied  Nash. 

His  answer  throws  a  side-light  on  his 
ambition.  What  could  knighthood  do  for 
a  man  on  joking  terms  with  a  duchess, 
and  on  speaking  terms  with  a  queen  ? 


From  The  Comhill  Maicasiiu. 
ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  ANIMAL  LIFE   IN 
TENNYSON'S  POEMS. 

In  a  country  where  "  White  s  Selborne  " 
is  almost  a  classic,  where  Frank  Buck- 
land's  wonderful  stories  are  rapidly  sold 
in  cheap  editions  at  the  bookstalls,  and 
where  the  stronger  meat  of  Darwin  and 
of  Wallace  is  digested  by  thousands  of 
readers,  we  may  rest  assured  that  natural 
history  is  a  popular  science,  and  an  inter- 
est in  animal  life  is  very  widely  spread. 
In  spite  of  the  constantly  increasing 
masses  of  our  population  aggregated  in 
the  towns,  and  the  decrease  in  opportii* 
nities  for  sport  —  of  which  we  hear  com- 
plaints from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  —  a 
love  of  animals  appears  to  be  inherent  In 
the  people,  for  whom  any  new  facts  con- 
cerning them  and  their  modes  of  life,  or, 
indeed,  the  old  stories  freshly  told,  would 
seem  to  have  a  perpetual  attraction.    It 
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would  therefore  be  surprising  if  the  poet 
who  so  thoroughly  represents  the  spirit  of 
the  people  and  of  the  age  for  which  he 
writes,  and  who  grasps  so  strongly  the 
facts  of  mouern  science,  should  neglect 
that  source  of  imagery  which  is  supplied 
by  the  animal  side  of  nature,  whose  mir- 
ror, as  Shakespeare  says,  he  holds  up  to 
our  gaze. 

Tennyson  has  given  us  no  elaborated 
descriptions  of  animal  life  —  nothing  to 
be  placed  alongside  of  Shelley's  **  Sky- 
lark," or  his  fight  between  the  eagle  and 
the  snake  ;  neither  is  there  anything  weird 
and  uncanny  in  his  poems,  like  Coleridge's 
mastiff  in  **  Christabel,"  which  even  in 
sleep  recognizes  the  powers  of  evil ;  or 
the  avenging  spirit  of  the  albatross,  and 
the  elfish  light  of  the  water  snakes  around 
the  ship  of  the  Ancient  Mariner.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  touch,  though  apparently 
slight  and  quite  unlabored,  always  throws 
some  characteristic  trait  into  strong  re- 
lief; he  presents  us  with  picture  after 
picture  which  remains  stored  in  our  mem- 
ory ;  and  he  entirely  transcends  the  farm- 
house view  of  animals,  which  we  find  — 
without  any  disrespect  be  it  spoken  —  in 
the  poems  of  Wordsworth.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  the  permanence  of  his  impres- 
sions of  the  salient  points  in  the  nature  of 
each  bird  or  beast  —  impressions  which 
manifest  themselves  again  and  again  in 
various  parts  of  his  verses. 

We  will  draw  attention,  first,  to  the 
musical  sweetness  of  some  little  idylls  of 
animal  life,  as  often  as  not  contained  in  a 
couplet.    We  can  never  forget 

The  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms. 
And  murmuring  of  innumerable  bees ; 

or,  to  turn  to  a  picture  of  a  stranger  scene, 
the  lair  of  the  Kraken  —  **  the  abysmal 
sea,"  where  in  the  sickly  light 

Unnumbered  and  enormous  polypi 
Winnow  with   giant   arms    the    slumbering 
green ; 

or,  again,  at  the  mournful  parting  of  King 
Arthur  and  Sir  Bedivere,  the  last  of  au 
his  knights,  the  sad  barge  moves  away  — 

Like  some  full-breasted  swan 
That,  fluting  a  wild  carol  ere  her  death. 
Ruffles  her  pure  cold  plume,  and  takes  the 

flood 
With  swarthy  webs. 

Such  word-painting  is  not  uncommon 
throughout  the  poems,  and  it  is  remarka- 
ble how  frequently  Tennyson  produces 
the  effect  which  he  desires,  either  wholly 
or  in  part,  by  means  of  a  description  of 
animal  life.    For  example,  he  thus  dis- 
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closes  the  magical  effect  of  the  poet's 
song  —  a  song  which  «— 

Made  the  wild' swan  pause  in  her  doud. 

And  the  lark  drop  down  at  his  feet ; 
The  swallow  stopt  as  he  hunted  the  bee, 

The  snake  slipt  under  a  spray ; 
The  wild  hawk  stood  with  the  down  bn  his 
beak. 

And  stared,  with  his  foot  on  the  prey ; 
And  the  nightingale  thought,  I  have  sung 
many  songs, 

But  never  a  one  so  gay ;  etc 

That  is  a  description  of  Orphic  fascina- 
tion, which  arrests  each  creature  in  the 
ardor  of  a  favorite  pursuit.  Here,  again, 
in  "  Aylmer's  Field,"  we  are  presented  in 
graphic  touches  with  the  desolation  which 
has  come  upon  the  stately  heritage  which 
the  coarse  scheming  of  its  owners  has 
failed  to  retain,  now  left  a  broken  ruin, 
where 

Lies  the  hawk's  cast,  the  mole  has  made  his 

run 
The  hedgehog  underneath  the  plaintain  bores, . 
The  rabbit  fondles  his  own  harmless  face, 
The  slow-worm  creeps,  and  the  thin  weasel 

there 
Follows  the  mouse,  and  all  is  open  field. 

Tennyson  seems,  by  the  way,  to  have 
adopted  the  mouse  as  the  symbol  of  ruin 
or  sorrow;  it  appears  again  in  "Mari- 
ana:"-^ 

The  mouse 
Behind  the  mouldering  wainscot  shriek'd, 
Or  from"  the  crevice  peer*d  about ; 

and  in  "  Maud  "  the  hapless  lover  hears 

The  shrieking  rush  of  the  wainscot-mouse. 

One  more  instance  of  pictorial  effect  will, 
perhaps,  suffice,  and  this  time  we  shall 
find  ourselves,  in  the  absolute  stillness  of 
noon,  on  the  mountain-side  of  Ida;  before 
us  lies  CEnone,  weary  of  her  life  :  — 

The  grasshopper  is  silent  in  the  grass, 
The  lizard  ^th  his  shadow  on  the  stone 
Rests  like  a  shadow,  and  the  cicala  sleeps. 

.  .  .  The  golden  bee. 
Is  lily-cradled. 

This  description  of  Mediterraaean  scen- 
ery reminds  us  of  Theocritus,  whose 
poems  were,  no  doubt,  in  the  mind  of  the 
Englishman  when  he  penned  those  lines; 
the  description  of  the  lizard  is,  in  fact,  an 
amplification  of  a  line  of  the  Greek ;  and 
its  motionless  pose  is  evidently  a  lasting 
impression  on  our  poet's  mind,  fpr  in 
**  Enoch  Arden  "  he  describes  his  nero  as 
sitting 

So  still  the  golden  lizard  on  him  paused ;    . 

and,  indeed,  apy  one  who  has  watched  a 
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lizard  will  have  observed  his  short,  swift 
rushes  and  absolute  stillness,  which  the 
poet  in  these  lines  brings  prominently 
forward. 

And  this  leads  us  to  remark,  that  in 
more  than  one  instance  a  somewhat  un- 
usual trait  has  apparently  been  marked 
by  the  poet's  mind  in  early  life,  and  has 
again  and  again  presented  itself  in  his 
poems  afterwards.  We  have  already 
called  attention  to  these  in  the  mouse  and 
the  lizard,  and  we  will  now  follow  up  what 
he  has  to  say  about  the  colt.  Every  reader 
of  Greek  poetry  will  remember  a  passage 
in  the  *'  Antigone "  of  Sophocles  where 
the  Daughter  of  the  North  Wind  is  called 
ufumrog;  and  this  rather  untranslatable 
word  has  been  gracefully  rendered  in 
**  The  Talking  Oak,"  *' gamesome  as  the 
colt,"  in  reference  to  a  young  girl.  But 
what  we  now  want  to  call  attention  to  is 
the  fact  that,  wherever  he  may  have  had 
the  idea  suggested  to  him,  thenceforward 
the  poet  frequently  efers  to  the  colt  as  a 
symbol  of  the  exuberance  of  youthful 
activity  and  joyousness  :  — 

His  babes  were  running  wild. 
Like  colts  about  the  waste, 

while  Enoch  Arden  was  far  away.  King 
Hildebrand  says  (to  go  to  Mr.  Gilbert  for 
nomenclature)  of  Gama's  daughter,  rather 
disrespectfully,  we  admit,  "She's  yet  a 
colt  ;''^ and,  naving  regard  to  the  fact  that 
**all  the  swine  were  sows,  and  all  the  dogs 
— "  he  might,  perhaps,  have  more  accu- 
rately described  her  as  a  filly.  But  Hil- 
debrand is  a  monarch  of  too  hasty  speech 
to  care  for  accuracy.  Again,  in  the  '*  Idylls 
of  the  King  "  we  hear  of  Gawain,  when  a 
boy,  that  he 

Ran  like  a  colt,  and  leapt  at  all  he  saw. 

We  do  not  know  that  a  colt  is  referred  to 
in  any  other  sense,  except  onlv  where  St. 
Simeon  alleges  that  Asmodeuf  and  Abad- 
don annoyed  him  sadly 

With  colt-like  whinny  and  with  hoggish  whine, 

and  they  perhaps  were  youthful  fiends. 

Another  noticeable  trait  brought  out  by 
Tennyson,  which  we  fancy  was  suggested 
by  the  classical  studies  of  his  youth,  oc- 
curs twice  in  his  earlier  poems ;  the 
curious  way  in  which  a  dog  dreams  of  the 
chase,  and  shows  what  he  is  dreaming  of 

With  inward  yelp  and  restless  forefoot 

(Lucretius.) 

and  the  idea  recurs  in  **  Locksley  Hall,"  in 
the  bitter  description  of  the  squire  :  — 

Like  a  dog,  he  hunts  in  dreams. 
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But  the  dog  is  referred  to  in  every  kind  of 
relation  throughout  the  poems,  some  of 
which  we  may  mention  later.  The  fox 
is  not  very  often  mentioned  ;  "foxlike  in 
the  vine  "  reminds  us  of  v^ses  of  The- 
ocritus:— 

ifA^l  94  fup  di*  i\^tic§s  *  a  flip  &y*  tpx<m 
^otrp,  cipofidpa  ritw  rp^lifiow  — 

but  it  is  no  more  than  a  passing  reference 
in  a  passage  of  singular  beauty ;  and  so, 
too,  is  the  line  :  — 

Lighter-footed  ths^n  the  fox, 

of  the  prince  who  has  the  good  fortune  to 
kiss  and  wake  the  Sleeping  Beauty.  **  Cat- 
footed  "  occurs  in  the  same  sense  in  "  The 
Princess." 

Insects  are  generally  used  by  the  poet 
to  suggest  flashing  light  or  swiftness  :  — 

The  lightning-flash  of  insect  or  of  bird ; 

and  also,  without  mention  of  species  :  — 

Dull-coated  things,  that  making  slide  apart 
Their  dark  wing-cases,  all  beneath  them  boms 
A  je weird  harness,  ere  they  pass  and  fly. 

The  dragon-fiy  is  honored  by  specific  men- 
tion ;  — 

With  his  clear  plates  of  sapphire  mail, 
A  living  flash  of  light,  he  flew ; 

and,  again,  we  have  the  gleam  of  the  fire- 
fly:— 

Glitter  firefly-like; 

and  the  Pleiads  shine 

Like  fireflies  tangled  in  a  silver  braid. 

Among  birds  which  occur  most  fre-> 
quently  may  be  mentioned  the  cock,  the 
dove,  the  swan,  **  in  among  the  stars,'*  or 
**  fluting  a  wild  carol  ere  her  death  ; "  the 
hawk,  and  the  eagle.  The  latter  is,  as 
usual  in  poetry,  employed  to  symbolize 
dominion  and  lofty  aims,  and  we  do  not 
know  that  there  is  anything  special  in  the 
poet's  treatment  of  the  king  of  birds  ;  he 
is  referred  to  in  sonorous  verses,  such  as  : 

The  crane,  I  said,  may  chatter  of  the  crane. 
The  dove  may  murmur  of  the  dove,  but  I, 
An  eagle  clang  an  eagle  to  the  sphere. 

And  again:  — 

Shall  eagles  not  be  eagles  ?  wrens  be  wrens  t 
If  all  the  world  were  falcons,  what  of  that  ? 

Passing  from  the  king  of  birds  to  the 
king  of  beasts,  we  are  at  once  reminded 
of  that  tremendous  simile  : — 

Slowly  comes  a  hungry  people,  as  a  lion 

creeping  nigher, 
Glares  at  one  that  nods  and  winks  behind  a 

slowly-dying  fire. 
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And  it  is  interestiDg  to  note  that,  long  after 
^*  Locksley  Hall  "  was  written,  in  •♦  Tire- 
sias  "  the  DenMss  is  contemptuously  com- 
pared by  that  seer  once  again  to  the  lion  : 

To  cast  wise  words  among  the  multitude 
Was  flinging  fruit  to  lions. 

This  may  or  may  not  be  a  fancied  perma- 
nence of  the  poet's  impressions.  Before 
we  leave  mountain  and  desert  we  may 
hear,  with  Jephthafa's  daughter,  "  the  lion 
roaring  from  his  den,"  and  then,  descend- 
ing with  the  anonymous  darling  of  the 
shepherd,  we  may  *Met  the  wild,  lean- 
beaded  eagles  yelp  alone." 

The  lion  appears  in  heraldry  on  Launce- 
lot's  shield,  and  "claspt  by  a  passion 
flower"  on  Maud's  gate;  we  hear  of 
French  eagles  flyine  over  the  Pyrenees, 
and  of  Roman  eagles  barked  at  by  the 
British  raven.  And,  lastly,  the  term  "  lion  " 
is  applied  to  Sir  Richard  Grenville  in 
"  The  Revenge :  — 

The  lion  there  lay  dying,  and  they  yielded  to 
the  foe. 

Other  persbos,  however,  are  not  quite 
so  complimentarily  referred  to  by  the 
names  of  animals  :  Maud's  brother  is  the 
"oiled  and  curled  Assyrian  bull,"  and  her 
lather  a  **  lean,  grey  wolf ;  "  the  Spaniards 
are  **  dogs  of  Seville ; "  the  Sepoy  pioneer, 
**a  murderous  mole  "  (but  not  in  this  case 
a  *'  four-handed  "  one) ;  robbers  are  in  the 
•'Idylls"  called  *'wild  bees,"  and 
"  wolves,  of  woman  born ; "  and  we  find  a 
minstrel  referred  to  as  a  "grey  cricket " 
chirping  by  the  hearth. 

It  now  behoves  us  to  see  how  far  Tenny- 
son approaches,  under  our  present  head, 
the  form  of  democratic  art  as  set  out  by 
its  English  exponent,  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds. 
Does  he  avoid  the  note  of  condescension, 
the  unnatural  transfiguration  of  rusticitv 
and  humble  life  in  his  poems,  which  mark 
the  didactic  pastoral  ?  No  doubt  a  large 
number  of  his  efforts  stand  condemned, 
and,  first  and  foremost,  the  famous  "  Idylls 
of  the  King,"  the  romanticism  of  which, 
with  their  high-born '  heroes  and  lofty 
dames,  stinks  in  the  nostrils  of  the  school 
of  Walt  Whitman.  But  many  of  his  smaller 
poems,  notably  **  The  Brook,"  "  The  Re- 
venge," "  The  Siege  of  Lucknow,"  and  the 
dialectical  poems,  appear  to  us  to  approach 
the  new  ideal.  How  well  we  all  know  the 
loquacity  of  old  Phillip  in  "  The  Brook  " 
when 

He  praised  his  land,  his  horses,  his  machines ; 
He  praised  his  ploughs,  his  cows,  his  hogs, 
his  dogs.; 
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He  praised  h\s  hens,  his  geese,  his  guinea- 
hens  ; 
His  pigeons. 

What  can  come  nearer  to  the  heart  of 
every  man  than  the  blu£f  illustration  in 
"The  Revenge?"  — 

For  a  dozen  times  they  came  with  their  pikes 

and  musqueteers, 
And  a  dozen  times  we  shook  'em  off,  as  a  dog 

that  shakes  his  ears 
When  he  leaps  from  the  water  to  the  land. 

Who  has  not  lain  awake,  like  Mariana  — 
though,  Heaven  help  her !  she  lived  in  a 
moated  grange  —  and 

heard  the  night-fowl  crow, 
The  cock  sinp  out  an  hour  ere  light, 
From  the  dark  pen  the  oxen's  low  ? 

Indeed,  what  strikes  the  thoughtful 
reader  of  Tennyson  most  is  the  homeli- 
ness of  the  greater  part  of  his  illustra- 
tions ;  we  do  not  have  to  go  far  afield  in 
the  realms  of  imagination  to  seek  for 

Horses  that  have  broken  fence^ 
And   glutted  all  night    long  breast-deep  in 
corn; 


or 


Swallows  coming  out  of  time 
Will  wonder  why  they  come ; 


or 


The  crested  bird 
That  claps  his  wings  at  dawn.  ' 

And  then,  how  such  lines  as  the  follow- 
ing appeal  even  to  children  and  the  sim- 
plest persons :  — 

The  martin  flew 
The  parrot  scream 'd,  the  peacock  squall'd ; 

or 

The  cock  couldn't  crow,  and  the  bull  couldn't 

low. 
And  the  dog  couldn't  bark ; 

or 

es  'ansom  a  tabby  as  iver  patted  a  mouse ; 

or 

Like  threaded  spiders  one  by  one  we  dropt ; 

or  the  Newfoundland  dog. 

Two-footed  at  the  limit  of  his  chain, 
Roaring  to  make  a  third ; 

or 

And  whit,  whit,  whit,  in  the  bush  beside  me, 
Chirrupt  the  nightingale ; 


or 


A  neck  to  which  the  swan's 
Is  tawnier  than  her  cygnet's ; 
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which  ia  ooe  of  few  references  to  die  color 
of  the  swan  made  by  the  poet.  Who  sin^s 
oftenest  of  her  flight,  and  sometimes  of 
her  song,  but  rarely  mentions  her  **  pure, 
cold  plumes  '*  for  their  dazzling  whiteness ; 
or,  lastly:  — 

A  rough  dog,  to  whom  he  cast  his  coat-^- 
"Guard  iti  "  and  there  was  none  to  meddle 
with  it. 

Aoti  -  vivisectionists  will  sympathize 
with  the  princess  when  she  reviles 

The  monstrous  males  that  carve  the  living 
hound ; 

And,  perhaps,  even  with  the  hospital 
nurse,  upon  whose  imagination  a  surgeon's 
red  hair  has  such  a  powerful  e£Eect  that 
she  believes  he  could  find  it  in  his  heart 
to 

Mangle  the  living  dog  that  had  loved  him  and 
•  fawned  at  his  knee. 

We  hope  we  have  done  something  to 
enable  the  reader  to  see  the  beasts  of  the 
held  and  the  birds  of  the  air  with  the 
poet's  fanciful  eye ;  but  we  trust  he  will 
^lean  the  field  for  himself,  where  a  plenti- 
tul  harvest  is  left  ungathered.  He  will 
find  them  touched  with  a  brightness  of 
fancy  that  does  not  fail  to  delight  even  the 
most  artificial  or  borrowed ;  but,  more 
often,  throwing  its  soft  charm  upon  some 
slight  or  rarely  noted  beauty  of  form  or 
habit,  the  verse  lingers  with  us,  and  sug- 
gests itself  again  and  again.  The  man 
who  can  read  the  poems  of  Tennyson 
without  gathering  some  fresh  interest  in 
animal  life,  and  perceiving  some  novelty 
in  its  aspect  towards  himself,  must  indeed 
be 

deafer  than  the  blue-eyed  cat, 
And  thrice  as  blind  as  any  noonday  owl. 
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WIT  AND  PATHOS  IN  SUETONIUS. 

I  TAKE  it  that  Suetonius  was  a  thor- 
oughly dull  man;  dull,  dismal  and  ob- 
scure. He  was  a  man  to  whom  his  friends 
could  venture  to  dictate.  The  younger 
Pliny  writes  to  tell  him  that  it  is  high  time 
his  book  should  appear,  as  he  was  only 
spoiling  it ;  and  again,  that  it  was  absurd 
of  him  to  be  alarmed  by  a  dream  about  the 
issue  of  a  law-suit  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged. He  requests  a  friend  to  get  Sue- 
tonius a  small  estate  or  garden,  but  is 
careful  to  remark  that  one  such  as  he,  a 
student  and  a  recluse,  would  require  but  a 
little  one.    The  man  who  could  submit  to 


be  patronized  by  the  younger  Pliny  must 
have  been  a  poor  creature,  and  on  the 
whole  lacking  in  a  sense  of  humor.  And 
consistently  with  such  an  estimate  of  bis 
character  we  find  that  Suetonius,  in  the 
only  work  of  bis  which  has  come  down  to 
us  entire,  the  lives  of  the  Caesars,  does  not 
attempt  to  make  any  display  of  humor  on 
hts  own  account.  He  makes  no  jokes ;  as 
far  as  1  know,  he  makes  only  one  facetious 
remark.  This  shall  be  mentioned  later. 
Yet  there  are  jokes  in  Suetonius ;  nor  is 
his  book  without  situations  of  pathetic 
interest.  He  has  made  it  his  business, 
besides  describing  the  habits  and  personal 
appearance  of  the  various  emperors  of 
Rome,  to  give  specimens  of  their  wit  where 
anv  are  forthcoming.  It  does  not  seem 
likely,  on  the  whole,  that  Suetonius  was 
debarred  from  giving  specimens  of  jokes 
bv  any  consideration  but  their  absence. 
We  may  conclude,  then,  that  while  the 
principal  jesters  were  Caligula,  Vitellius, 
and  Vespasian,  the  remarks  of  Claudius 
are  only  sources  of  amusement  at  his 
own  expense;  while  Galba,  Otho,  and 
Titus  made  no  jokes.  The  jokes  of  Otho 
may,  it  is  true,  have  been  considered  unfit 
for  publication  even  by  Suetonius,  but 
Galba  was  too  old  and  had  not  time,  and 
Titus  too  much  oppressed  with  his  sense 
of  responsibility  as  emperor.  Tiberius 
was  not  without  a  certain  dry  humor. 
When  a  deputation  came  rather  Isot  in 
the  day  from  the  people  of  Ilium  to  con* 
dole  with  him  on  the  death  of  his  son 
Drusus,  he  replied  that  be,  too,  was  grieved 
on  their  account  that  they  bad  lost  an  ex* 
cellent  citizen  called  Hector.  But  Tibe- 
rius was  generally  too  depressed  to  make 
a  joke.  Caligula  made  up  for  his  short- 
comings in  this  respect.  Of  course  Ca- 
ligula was  mad.  The  man  who  could 
invite  the  moon  to  his  embraces,  appear 
in  public  with  his  beard  gilded,  or  in  the 
garb  of  Venus  and  hold  imaginary  con* 
versations,  sometimes  rising  into  angry 
altercation  with  the  Capitc^ine  Jupiter, 
was  mad  if  any  one  ever  was  so.  But  it 
was  in  one  of  his  sane  moments  that  he 
described  his  grandmother  Li  via  as  UUxts 
siokUa^  "  Ulysses  in  petticoats,'*  and  his 
barbarities  were  generally  so  conceived 
that  they  should  cause  amusement  to  all 
but  the  victims.  At  the  contests  of  elo> 
quence  which  he  instituted  at  Lyons,  it 
was  bis  practice  to  make  the  unsuccessful 
competitors  compose  orations  in  praise  of 
the  successful,  while  those  whose  prodac- 
tions  he  disapproved  were  compelled  to 
obliterate  their  own  writings  with  their 
tongues,  unless  indeed  they  preferred  to 
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be  chastised  with  rods  or  immersed  io  the 
nearest  stream.  When  Caligula  was  ill,  a 
loyal  subject  vowed  a  gladiatorial  exhibi- 
tion in  case  of  his  recovery.  Caligula 
recovered  from  his  illness,  made  the  man 
carry  out  his  vow,  and  forced  him  to  fight 
as  a  gladiator  at  his  own  games.  He 
iised  to  compel  parents  to  be  present  at 
the  execution  of  their  children.  One  such 
unfortunate  asked  to  be  excused  on  the 
ground  of  ill-health.  Caligula  sent  him  a 
litter.  On  one  occasion,  a  Roman  knight 
who  had  been  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts  in 
the  amphitheatre  persisted  in  loudly  pro- 
testing his  innocence.  The  emperor  or- 
dered him  to  be  removed,  and  had  his 
tongue  cut  out.  After  that,  he  again  ex- 
posed him  to  the  beasts.  Caligula  asked  a 
man  who  had  just  returned  to  Rome  after  a 
long  period  of  exile,  how  he  had  spent  the 
time  during  his  banishment.  He. replied, 
**  In  praying  the  gods  that  Tiberius  might 
die,  and  you  be  emperor."  It  occurred  to 
the  emperor  that  those  at  present  in  exile 
might  be  offering  similar  prayers.  He 
sent  and  had  them  all  killed.  He  had 
been  importuned  for  a  long  time  by  a  cen- 
turion to  grant  him  his  dismissal,  on  the 
ground  of  ill-health.  He  ordered  him  to 
be  killed,  with  the  remark  that  **  Blood- 
letting was  now  necessary,  as  the  man 
had  been  taking  hellebore  so  long  without 
effect."  One  day  h6  was  fencing  with  a 
professional  fighter,  with  wooden  weap- 
ons ;  whipping  out  a  dagger,  he  stabbed 
him  and  ran  o£E  with  the  garland  of  palm 
leaves  usually  bestowed  on  victors.  On 
another  occasion,  all  the  preparations  had 
been  made  for  a  sacrifice.  The  victim 
was  at  the  altar.  Caligula,  habited  in  the 
garb  of  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  slay  the 
victim,  stood  ready,  his  dress  girt  up,  mal- 
let raised  high  in  air  for  the  stroke.  Down 
It  came,  not  on  the  victim  but  on  the 
priest.  Without  approving  of  the  em- 
peror's conduct,  one  can  understand  his 
feeling  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction  at  deal- 
ing the  blow.  The  jokes  of  Caligula  have 
this  common  feature,  that  they  are,  as  a 
rule,  designed  to  add  insult  to  injury,  and 
make  his  victims  appear  ridiculous. 

Claudius,  as  I  have  said,  was  a  butt 
rather  than  a  wit.  Still,  he  must  have 
been  the  occasion  of  as.  much  merriment 
as  many  a  jester.  He  was  quite  a  well- 
meaning  person,  and  Augustus's  remarks 
about  him  are  justified  by  the  facts. 
'*  Misellus  drvYct  (he  writes  to  Li  via),  nam 
iv  rots  cnrov&ucMSf  ubi  non  aberravit  eius 
animus  apparet  ^  rfj^  V^X7^  avrov  evyo^co." 
But  he  was  ridiculous  and  undignified,  and 
that  the  Romans  could  not  stand.    And 
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so  Suetonius  is  not  kind  to  bim,  and  re- 
lates unfeelingly  how  the  poor  man,  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  laborious  students  of 
his  time,  made  a  fiasco  when  he  attempted 
to  realize  the  fruits  of  his  industry.  He 
was  to  recite  part  of  a  history  he  had 
written  before  a  large  audience.  As  luck 
would  have  it,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reci- 
tation several  benches  gave  way  beneath 
the  weight  of  a  fat  man.  At  this  a  laugh 
arose.  But  even  when  it  was  silenced, 
the  reciter  could  not  help  recurring  to  the 
incident  again  and  again,  and  bursting 
into  renewed  laughter,  so  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  he  got  through  the  recitation 
at  all.  Claudius  had  a  habit  of  making 
uncalled-for  and  futile  remarks.  Thus  at 
a  mimic  sea-fight  which  he  gave  on  the 
lake  Fucinus,  the  combatants,  as  usual 
before  the  engagements,  saluted  him  with 
the  words,  ^Ave,  Ccesar,  moriturite  salu- 
tanty  ''Aut  nan/''  Claudius  thought 
it  necessary  to  rejoin.  In  a  moment  all 
was  confusion.  The  gladiators  were 
pleased  to  understand  the  emperor's 
words  to  mean  that  they  were  released 
from  the  necessity  of  fighting,  and  they 
refused  to  fight.  The  emperor  was  in 
considerable  embarrassment.  For  some 
time  he  debated  whether  he  should  not 
order  them  all  to  be  destroyed  with  fire 
and  sword,  but  eventually  rose  from  his 
seat,  ran  along  the  edge  of  the  lake  amid 
the  laughter  of  the  beholders,  and  at 
length,  by  dint  of  threats  and  entreaties, 
prevailed  on  the  gladiators  to  begin  the 
conflict.  The  Romans  were  in  no  awe  of 
Claudius.  A  speaker  in  a  law-suit,  at 
which  Claudius  was  presiding,  had  the 
audacity  to  say  to  him,  '*  You  are  an  old 
fool "  —  Kol  crv  yipiov  cI  Kolfjuupoi,  I  n  fact, 
from  the  day  when  he  was  drawn  out  by 
his  heels  from  behind  the  curtains  till  he 
was  first  married  and  then  poisoned  by 
his  niece,  Claudius  had  but  a  poor  time. 

To  Suetonius's  spicilegium  of  jokes 
Nero  makes  only  a  small  contribution. 
He  aspired  to  be  an  artist  rather  than  a 
wit,  and  his  remark  on  the  completion  of 
the  golden  house,  that  now  at  last  he  was 
lodged  as  a  man  should  be,  is  conceived 
rather  in  the  grand  style.  Yjet  I  imagine 
he  thought  he  was  saying  soniethmg  rather 
funny  when,  on  appointing  officials,  he  in- 
troduced them  to  their  new  functions  with 
the  words,  *^And  now  to  business.  You 
know  what  I  want.  Nobody  is  to  have  a 
penny  left."  From  whatever  cause,  Nero 
met  his  tragic  end  having  left  few  jokes, 
though  many  theatrical  utterances,  for 
record  on  the  pages  of  Suetonius.  Galba 
—  bald,  blue-eyed,  gouty  Galba — was  no 
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jester..  Perhaps,  as  I  said  before,  he  had 
not  time.  Tacitus  described  him  as 
Capax  imperii  nisi  imperassety  and  from 
our  point  of  view  he  may  be  dismissed 
with  the  words,  Capax  jocandi  nisi  inte- 
risset,  Otho  was  a  man  resembling  his 
predecessor  in  nothing  but  the  barrenness 
of  humorous  production  which  he  shares 
with  him.  Vitellius,  however,  though  not 
a  wit,  had  a  fund  of  exuberant  jocularity, 
born  of  good  living  and  delight  at  finding 
himself  an  emperor.  On  his  visiting  the 
battle-field  on  which  his  generals  had  lately 
won  him  the  imperial  throne,  some  of  his 
suite  expressed  disgust  at  the  stench  of 
the  corpses  rotting  on  the  field.  Vitellius 
reassured  them  that  a  slaughtered  foe 
smelt  excellently  well,  and  a  slaughtered 
citizen  still  better.  This  opinion  as  to 
the  relative  merits  of  corpses  did  not, 
however,  prevent  him  from  drinking 
large  draughts  of  unmixed  wine,  and  dis- 
tributing the  same  to  his  attendants,  to  do 
away  with  the  effects  of  the  odor.  (The 
remark  is  Suetonius's  own,  and  is,  I  think, 
his  only  attempt  at  a  humorous  remark.) 
Yet  he  was  a  coarse  fejlow,  Vitellius,  and, 
it  was  from  pure  greed  rather  than  any 
sense  of  humor  that,  when  a  Roman  knight 
whom  he  had  condemned  to  death  begged 
for  forgiveness  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
made  Csesar  his  heir,  he  ordered  the  will 
to  be  opened,  and  finding  himself  asso- 
ciated in  it  with  a  freedman,  commanded 
the  freedman  to  be  executed  also.  More 
witty  and  less  coarse  than  Vitellius,  Ves- 
pasian is  a  man  for  whom  one  can  feel  a 
certain  amount  of  liking.  He  was  a  down- 
right fellow,  and  was  not  afraid  to  go  to 
sleep  and  snore  loudly  during  the  musical 
performances  of  Nero;  and  he  was  en- 
dowed, too,  with  qualities  which  may  com- 
mand our  respect.  But  the  Romans  did 
not  appreciate  him.  They  were  offended 
by  his  vulgarity  and  avarice.  They  felt 
that  these  post-Julian  emperors  were  low 
creatures;  that  there  had  been  a  great 
come-down  since  the  great  Julian  line  had 
come  to  an  end,  and  they  were  disposed 
to  be  crftical  of  the  present  occupabts  of 
the  throne.  Thus  Suetonius  relates  some 
stories  illustrative  of  Vespasian *s  greed 
in  no  friendly  spirit.  On  receiving  the 
news  from  a  deputation  that  the  Senate 
had  resolved  to  erect  a  statue  in  his  honor 
at  a  large  cost,  Vespasian  held  out  his 
hand,  and  said:  '*  Raise  it  here  at  once; 
the  base  is  all  ready."  A  better-known 
remark  of  Vespasian^s  deserves  to  be  as 
well  known  as  it  is,  as  the  satire  of  a  sen- 
sible man  on  the  infatuation  of  those  who 
would  make  gods  of  mortals.    On  being 


first  attacked  by  the  illness  which  caused 
his  death,  he  remarked :  **  Dear  me,  I 
suppose  I  am  turning  into  a  god." 

The  name  of  Titus  is  associated  with  the 
observation  Diem  per didi^  and  thereby  he 
runs  considerable  danger  of  being  set 
down  as  a  prig.  Domitian  was  first  well 
meaning  though  vicious,  and  afterwards 
cracked,  but  there  is  one  remark  of  his 
which  is  worth  noticing.  '*  I  wish,"  said 
he,  '*  I  were  as  good-looking  as  Maevius 
thinks  himself."  This  is  really  not  a  bad 
remark,  and  is  capable  of  indefinitely  ex- 
tended application. 

There  are  a  few  jokes  for  which  em* 
perors  are  not  responsible  scattered  about 
the  book.  The  wit  of  Roman  soldiers  was 
probably  more  distinguished  by  coarse- 
ness than  merit.  Still,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  they  made  a  good  joke  when,  in 
reference  to  his  fondness  for  drinking, 
they  substituted  for  the  name  Tiberius 
Nero  that  of  Biberjus  Mero. 

It  is  time  that  I  should  turn  to  the 
pathetic  element  in  Suetonius*s  pages. 
There  was  something  tragical  in  the  posi- 
tion of  an  early  Roman  emperor.  He  was 
placed  in  a  position  far  t6o  exalted  to  be 
filled  by  a  man.  A  Roman  emperor  was 
incalculably  more  free  to  exercise  bis 
power  according  to  his  caprices  than  a 
modern  despot.  He  was  not  only  an  ab- 
solute ruler,  from  the  constitutional  point 
of  view,  but  he  was  entirely  unfettered  by 
what  restrains  the  modern  czar  far  more 
effectually  than  any  written  laws  —  the 
force  of  public  opinion.  People  were  quite 
ready  to  believe  that  the  emperor  was  a 
god,  and  rather  expected  him  to  act  with 
the  carelessness  for  all  restraint  character- 
istic of  an  Olympian  deity.  And,  again, 
it  was  not  as  though  they  were  Oriental 
despots,  who  were  used  to  this  kind  of 
thing.  They  were  sfill  influenced  by  the 
traditions  of  a  free  state.    The  power  of 

■ 

despotism  was  advancing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Nero  declared  that  he  was  the 
first  to  make  the  discovery  how  much  was 
allowed  an  emperor.  Not  till  Domitian 
did  the  emperors  assume*  a  title  hitherto 
reserved  to  the  gods.  Such  a  position 
was  intolerably  irksome  to  reasonable 
men ;  but  many  emperors  did  not  retain 
their  reason — their  heads  were  turned. 
They  accepted  the  general  estimate  of 
their  own  position  and  acted  accordingly. 
Der  masstab  alier  dtngen  war  verloren^ 

Augustus  was  a  reasonable  man,  and  did 
not  like  being  taken  for  a  god  —  at  least, 
not  more  than  was  advisable  for  political 
reasons.  Addressed  by  a  petitioner  with 
the  title  of  Dominus,  he  rebuked  bin 
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sharpiv,  sayiDg  that  he  was  either  a  fool 
or  guilty  of  gross  impiety.  This  rather 
reminds  one  of  a  story  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  One  evening  a  new  chamberlain, 
saying  grace  at  table,  began  :  '*  The  Lord 
bless  j/<?»,"  instead  of**M<w.''  The  king 
interrupted  grace.  **  You  hound  !  In 
God^s  eyes  you  and  I  are  a  pair  of  scurvy 
dogs.  Read  grace  aright."  Augustus 
was  o£Eended  with  the  timidity  with  which 
his  subjects  approached  him,  as  if  he  were 
a  being  from  another  sphere,  and  asked 
some  one  who  was  presenting  him  with  a 
petition  why  he  held  it  out  to  him  as  if  he 
were  giving  alms  to  an  elephant?  He 
liked  well  enough  to  unbend,  as  where  he 
writes  to  Tiberius :  **  We  have  passed  the 
holidays  right  pleasantly.  We  played 
every  day,  and  kept  the  dice-board  warm. 
Your  brother  kept  shouting  at  the  top  of 
his  voice  all  the  time.  On  the  whole, 
however,  he  did  not  lose  much.  After 
heavy  losses  he  gradually  pulled  up  be- 
yond all  expectation.  I  lost  twenty  thou- 
sand sesterces  on  my  own  account,  but 
only  because  I  was  profusely  generous, 
as  1  generally  am.  If  I  had  insisted  on 
having  the  stakes  which  I  let  people 
off,  or  kept  to  myself  what  I  gave  all 
round,  I  should  have  won  quite  fifty  thou- 
sand. But  I  prefer  this  way  of  doing 
things.  My  kindness  will  raise  me  to  ce- 
lestial glory."  Here  we  have  a  trace  of 
that  light  irony  which  is  exemplified  so 
strongly  in  Augustus's  death-bed  remarks. 
It  must  have  been  a  nuisance  sometimes 
being  an  emperor.  So  felt  Tiberius  when 
having  casually  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
some  of  the  sick  people  in  the  town,  he 
found,  on  going  out,  all  the  sick  people  in 
the  place  ranged  in  classes  according  to 
their  ailments  on  the  steps  of  a  temple. 
He  was  much  embarrassed,  and  went  and 
apologized  to  each  individual,  not  omitting 
the  poorest.  But  more  to  be  pitied  than 
those  men  who  recognized  the  falseness 
of  their  position,  were  those  of  weak  and 
common  mind  who  took  it  as  it  came,  en- 
joyed themselves  as  gods,  and  then,  cast 
in  no  heroic  mould,  found  themselves  face 
to  face  with  the  tragic  fate  which  so  often 
cut  short  their  exercise  of  supreme  power. 
From  such  a  point  of  view  we  may  pity 
Vitellius  when  his  licentious  gluttony  was 
interrupted  by  vague  rumors  of  approach- 
ing danger ;  when  apprehension  gave  way 
to  alarm,  and  alarm  to  deadly  terror  ;  when 
he  first  laid  down  the  crown  and  then  re- 
sumed it;  fied  from  his  palace  and  then 
returned,  to  find  it  desolate  but  haunted 
by  alarms.  Suetonius  tells  the  story  how, 
after  searching  and  finding  no  one,  his  at- 


tendants, having  fied,  he  tied  a  belt  full  of 
gold  coins  round  his  waist,  and  took  ref- 
uge in  the  porter's  lodge,  tying  up  a  doe 
in  front  of  the  door,  and  putting  a  couch 
and  a  cushion  against  it.  That,  is  a  pa- 
thetic touch ;  the  pathos  consisting  in  the 
ludicrous  inadequacy  of  the  means  he  took 
to  stave  ofiE  impending  destruction,  as 
there  is  pathos  in  Homer's  account  of  how 
Hector  took  from  the  head  of  the  dandi- 
fied Greek  he  had  slain  the  cap,  the  little 
weasel-skin  cap,  which  he  had  put  on  in 
the  morning,  pleased  at  heart  with  other 
thoughts  than  those  of  Hector's  spear 
which  should  gride  through  bone  and 
sinew.  With  true  sense  of  fitness,  Sue- 
tonius does  not  tell  us  if  the  dog  laid  about 
him  with  his  teeth,  or  the  sofa  and  the 
cushion  were  thrust  back  by  main  force. 
*Mn  a  moment,"  says  he,  **  the  leaders  in 
the  pursuit  had  burst  in,  and  were  search- 
ing every  nook  and  cranny."  Vitellius  is 
drawn  from  his  hiding-place.  His  hands 
are  bound  behind  his  back.  A  halter 
is  placed  on  his  neck.  Half-naked  he 
is  dragged  into  the  forum,  and  along 
the  sacred  way ;  his  head  is  pulled  back 
by  the  hair,  and  he  forced  to  hold  it  up 
by  the  sword-point  beneath  his  chin.  -How 
changed  a  man  from  the  Vitellius  of  a 
few  months  earlier  who,  entering  Italy 
with  all  the  elation  of  newly  acquired  sov- 
ereignty, had  hailed  the  mule  drivers  and 
foot  passengers  so  a£Eably,  inquiring  if 
they  had  breakfasted,  and  showing  clearly 
by  the  guttural  noises  he  emitted  that  he 
had  done  so  himself. 

M.   S.   DiMSDALE. 


From  ChambeiV  JoumaL 
OUR  FIRST-COUSINS. 

Who  does  not  know  "  Sally "  at  the 
Zoo?  This  great  educated  Chimpanzee 
has  been  taught  by  her  keeper  to  do  many 
things  which  excite  the  wonder  of  the  gap- 
ing crowd  around  her  cage,  the  onlookers 
being  especially  surprised  to  see  that  she 
is  able  to  count  up  to  five.  We  have  seen 
dogs  taught  apparently  to  count  much 
larger  amounts,  and  elephants  are  credited 
with  considerable  powers  of  calculation 
untaught ;  but  we  always  expect  more  of 
the  Quadrumana,  because  of  their  close 
simulation  of  humanity,  and  their  posses- 
sion of  those  adaptable  hands,  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  regard  as  the  special 
symbols  of  capability. 

There  is,  however,  something '*  uncan- 
ny "  in  the  hand  of  a  monkey  ;  it  is  held 
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out  to  yott  with  such  an  air  of  demand ; 
there  is  nothing  deprecatory  or  beseeching 
about  the  action ;  it  is  always  imperative ; 
and  if  you,  by  mistake,  seize  it  in  friendli- 
ness,  as  that  of  a  man  and  a  brother,  it  is 
generally  snatched  from  you  with  an  angry 
chatter,  as  much  as  to  say :  "  I  want  none 
of  your  sentiment.  Givel"  It  is  not 
always  food  that  is  demanded,  but  some- 
thing, no  matter  what,  to  gratify  their 
acquisitiveness  or  love  of  mischief. 

We  once  unintentionally  excited  the 
anger  of  a  monkey  at  the  Zoo  by  giving  it 
something  to  which  it  had  not  been  accus- 
tomed. In  searching  for  scraps  to  put 
into  the  provision  bag  for  a  party  of  young 
people  who  were  accompanying  us  to* see 
the  animals,  we  came  across  some  maca- 
roni,  and  the  thought  struck  us  that  prob- 
ably the  monkeys  might  like  it;  and  so 
some  of  them  did ;  others  did  not  attempt 
to  eat  it,  but  held  it  up  to  their  eyes  like  a 
spyglass,  to  look  through  the  little  hole, 
then  broke  it,  and  examined  each  piece 
minutely.  But  a  little  girl  of  our  party 
o£Eered  a  piece  to  a  monkey,  who  took  it, 
tasted  it,  and  did  not  like  it ;  whereupon 
his  fury  knew  no  bounds ;  he  seemed  to 
think  the  child  had  intentionally  insulted 
him,  or  had  perhaps  intended  to  poison 
him.  He  rushed  at  her,  chattering,  and 
trying  to  seize  her  with  those  nimble  fin- 
gers ;  shook  the  bars  of  the  cage  with 
impotent  rage,  and  followed  her  all  round 
the  room  vociferating  angrily. 

The  Hottentots  say  that  baboons  can 
talk,  only  they  will  not,  for  fear  they 
should  be  made  to  work ;  and  there  cer- 
tainly is  but  little  work  to  be  got  out  of 
those  cunning  hands.  Nevertheless,  we 
read  of  some  baboons  who  have  been 
taught  to  do  useful  work.  There  was  an 
obituary  notice  a  year  or  more  ago  in  all 
the  Cape  papers  of  one  of  these  trained 
baboons,  well  known  in  the  colony,  who 
used  to  act  as  signalman  on  the  railway, 
in  place  of  his  master,  who  was  larae. 
The  story  was  doubted  by  the  English 
papers,  who  copied  it ;  but  we  have  met 
with  many  people  who  had  seen  the  ani- 
mal at  his  work.  Mrs.  Carey  Hobson,  too, 
in  one  of  her  pleasant  little  **  South  Afri- 
can Stories,"  tells  of  a  baboon  who  had 
come  under  her  own  notice,  who  had  been 
taught  to  ride  after  a  Dutch  Boer  as 
groom,  and  to  dismount  and  hold  the 
horse  by  sitting  on  the  bridle  when  his 
master  went  into  a  house;  and  we  have 
seen  a  troop  of  monkeys  of  various  kinds 
taught  to  do  a  great  many  curious  tricks  ; 
but  in  these,  again,  they  have  been  rivalled 
by  dogs. 


The  monkeys  we  see  in  the  streets  are 
not  usually  interesting  specimens;  they 
jump  about,  crack  nuts»  and  amuse  chil- 
dren, and  thus  draw  coppers  from  the 
pockets  of  mammas  and  nurses ;  but  some* 
times  they  show  some  originality.  We 
were  greatly  interested,  one  day  lately,  by 
watching  one  of  them.  It  was  quite  a 
small  monkey,  evidently  young,  and  very 
active.  Some  one  had  given  him  a  paper 
bag ;  this  he  investigated  minutely,  picked 
out  every  crumb  carefully,  then  tried  to 
put  it  on  his  head  as  a  cap;  but  sud- 
denly an  idea  came  to  him.  At  a  little 
distance  there  was  a  fox  terrier  barking  at 
him ;  so  Jacko  thought  he  would  try  to 
frighten  him.  Seizing  the  paper  bag  in 
his  teeth  so  as  to  hide  his  face,  he  crept 
towards  the  dog  on  all  fours,  and  then 
jumped  at  him.  The  success  of  the  ma- 
noeuvre was  complete ;  the  dog  turned,  and 
ran  away  down  an  area  with  his  tail  be- 
tween his  legs.  Then  the  monkey  skipped 
with  delight,  and  proceeded  to  try  the 
same  experiment  upon  a  cat,  who  lay  bask> 
ing  on  a  window  ledge.  Climbing  the 
area  rails,  he  jumped  most  skilfully  on  the 
hind  legs  (or  hands !)  over  the  spikes  till 
he  came  opposite  the  cat,  and  sat  down 
before  her,  still  holding  the  paper  bag  be- 
tween his  teeth.  But  the  cat  was  not  so 
easily  frightened  ;  she  only  made  a  hasty 
movement  forwards  and  crouched,  ready 
to  spring.  So  the  monkey  sat  still,  appar- 
ently indifiEerent,  put  the  paper  bag  on  his 
head,  and  tried  to  tempt  the  cat  by  swing- 
ing bis  tail  in  front  of  her,  evidently  pre- 
pared for  a  bit  of  fun ;  but  the  master,  not 
wishing  to  encourage  a  squabble,  pulled 
the  string,  and  made  him  return  to  his 
perch  upon  the  organ.  There  was  certainly 
originality  in  that  monkey,  as  well  as  the 
usual  love  of  mischief,  notwithstanding 
the  air  of  repression  which  must  inevitably 
surround  these  little  ministers  to  the  poor 
organ-man^s  pockety  Apropos  of  which* 
we  were  told  of  one  monkey  who  sought 
for  a  penny  which  had  fallen  unobserved, 
held  it  up  to  show  the  donor,  whom  he  dis- 
criminated among  many  spectators,  that 
he  had  found  it,  and  then  climbed  up  and 
put  it  in  his  master^s  pocket. 

We  have  often  wondered  whether  these 
street  monkeys  are  kindly  treated  ;  but  an 
incident  we  witnessed  would  seem  to  show 
that  they  are  often  petted  and  cared  for 
almost  like  children.  An  Italian  woman 
had  a  monkey  and  an  orean,  in  the  front  of 
which  was  the  monkey^  bed.  The  little 
creature  being  tired,  began  to  pull  aside 
the  covering,  which  the  woman  perceiving, 
immediately  left  off  her  organ-grindini^ 
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opened  the  bed  carefully,  and  then  placed 
the  monkey  in  it  as  tenderly  as  though  it 
had  been  a  baby,  fondling  it  and  kissing  it 
as  she  laid  its  head  upon  the  pillow  ;  and 
the  way  in  which  it  received  the  caresses, 
and  then  shut  its  eyes  and  went  ofiE  to 
sleep  contentedly,  was  absurdly  human. 

Whatever  may  be  the  intelligence  of 
tame  or  domesticated  monkeys  and  ba- 
boons, the  measure  of  their  capacity  must 
be  judged  by  their  actions  in  a  state 
of  nature.  It  has  often  been  said  that 
baboons  will  sit  and  warm  themselves  at 
a  :fire,  but  cannot  be  taught  to  put  on  a 
stick  to  keep  it  alieht.  Emin  Pasha,  how- 
ever, declares  he  has  seen  them  carrying 
torches;  but  most  people  think  he  must 
have  mistaken  the  dwarf  aborigines  for 
baboons.  The  following  account,  how- 
ever, given  by  an  eye-witness,  shows  a 
wonderful  amount  of  intelligent  cunning 
in  a  wild  baboon,  even  to  the  point  of 
counting  to  a  small  extent. 

As  is  well  known,  baboons  always  have 
a  leader,  whom  they  obey  implicitly.  A 
troop  of  baboons,  led  by  an  old  male  of 
great  size,  had  for  a  long  time  done  much 
mischief  in  a  certain  mountainous  district 
of  Cape  Colony,  so  it  was  determined  to 
shoot  the  leader.  It  was  easy  to  resolve, 
but  not  so  easy  to  do ;  for  at  the  most  dis- 
tant sight  of  a  man  with  a  gun,  the  whole 
troop  would  vanish  ;  whilst  for  unarmed 
men  they  cared  nothing.  The  leader 
would  march  down  the  mountain  defiantly, 
with  a  large  bough  in  his  hand^  which  he 
used  as  a  stick,  followed  by  the  whole 
tribe,  and  commit  terrible  depredations  in 
gardens  and  vineyards,  destroying  much 
more  than  they  ate,  but  always  keeping  at 
a  respectful  distance  from  anything  like 
an  ambush.  At  last  the  farmers  round 
determined  to  build  a  wall  in  a  vineyard, 
and  shoot  the  enemy  from  behind  it.  The 
wall  was  built,  the  baboons  watching  the 
operation  from  a  safe  distance,  and  com- 
ing down  when  the  workmen  were  gone, 
to  examine  it  minutely.  It  seemed  also 
as  though  they  were  in  the  habit  of  count- 
ing; for  if,  by  way  of  experiment,  one 
man  remained  behind,  no  baboon  ever  put 
in  an  appearance.  But  at  last  man,  the 
tyrant,  contrived  by  superior  cunning  to 
outwit  the  baboon,  who  had  certainly 
shown  himself  to  be  no  ignoble  foe.  By 
introducing  behind  the  sheltering  wall  an 
extra  number  of  watchers,  in  batches  of 
two  or  three  at  a  time,  with  carefully 
concealed  guns,  and  then  sending  away 
the  usual  number,  and  repeating  this  ma- 
noeuvre several  times,  they  succeeded  in 
fairly  puzzling  the  baboon,  and  were  able 


to  retain  two  armed  men,  until  the  leader, 
believing  he  had  seen  all  his  enemies 
safely  off  the  premises,  led  his  troop  to 
raid  as  usual,  and  was  shot  dead  ;  his  fol- 
lowers rushed  away  helter-skelter  in  con- 
sternation, and  carrying  off  the  young  to 
a  place  of  safety. 

It  is  not  always,  however,  that  monkevs 
and  baboons  forsake  a  wounded  comrade. 
They  will  moan  and  weep  over  the  dying 
in  a  manner  so  intensely  human,  that 
hunters  used  at  one  time  to  avoid  shooting 
them,  looking  upon  it  as  little  short  of 
murder.  Especially  is  this  the  case  when 
tlftre  are  females  with  their  young  ones. 
If  the  mother  be  shot,  the  little  one  will 
cling  about  her,  weeping  like  a  human 
baby,  will  dip  its  hand  in  the  blood  and 
hold  it  up  imploringly;  whilst  a  wounded 
monkey  will  try  to  stanch  the  blood  with 
its  hand  or  with  leaves,  all  the  time  crying 
and  groaning  in  a  way  which  is  most  dis- 
tressing to  a  tender-hearted  sportsman. 

But  of  late,  the  depredations  of  baboons 
at  the  Cape  among  the  lambs,  which  they 
catch  and  rip  open  in  order  to  drink  the 
milk  found  in  the  stomach,  have  hardened 
the  hearts  of  the  farmer  against  them; 
and  he  shoots  them  without  compunction, 
especially  as  they  now  begin  to  eat  the 
flesh  of  their  victims,  and  seem  likely,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Kea  parrot  of  New  Zea- 
land, to  become  true  carnivora,  instead 
of,  as  formerly,  eaters  of  fruit  and  insects 
only. 


SOME 


From  Chamben^  JounuL 
SAVAGE    CONTRIBUTIONS    TO 
CIVILIZATION. 


Most  savage  tribes  possess  two  things 
in  common  with  one  another  —  a  national 
beverage,  which  they  use  at  special  sea- 
sons of  rejoicing  and  festivity;  and  a 
poison  of  some  description,  which  they 
employ  to  test  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
their  offenders ;  or,  in  times  of  war,  as  an 
arrow-poison  to  ensure  a  fatal  result  to  the 
wound  inflicted  by  the  weapon.  Both  of 
these  are  always  composed  of  a  very  pow- 
erful product  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  most 
of  the  known  agents  have  been  taken 
advantage  of  by  doctors  and  hygienists, 
and  form  important  additions  to  the  sci- 
ence of  medicine  and  dietetics. 

Amongst  the  native  beverages  thus 
utilized  may  be  mentioned  the  coca  of  the 
Peruvians,  the  kola  of  the  West  Africans, 
the  kava-kava  of  the  Fijians,  the  guarana 
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of  the  Brazilians,  and  the  mzt6  of  the  Para- 

fuayans ;  whilst  amongst  the  poisons  may 
e  included  the  wourali  or  curare  of  the 
South  American  Indians,  the  ouabaio  of 
the  Soraalis,  the  Strapkanthus  hispidusoi 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  Calabar 
or  ordeal  bean  of  Calabar.  The  .  three 
first-named  poisons  are  used  by  the  natives 
as  arrow-poisons ;  whilst  the  last,  as  the 
name  implies,  plays  the  part  of  a  relent- 
less judge,  and  very  often  of  an  execu- 
tioner at  the  same  time.  No  doubt,  many 
of  our  readers  are  aware  of  the  mode  of 
procedure.  A  meeting  of  the  tribe  is 
called  together  under  the  presiding  geniUs 
of  the  medicine-man,  who,  after  sundry 
gesticulations  and  bowlings,  selects  the 
victim,  and  forces  him  to  partake  of  the 
poisonous  beans.  If  report  speaks  truly, 
a  favorable  or  fatal  result  rests  entirely 
with  the  prisoner.  The  natives  say  that 
if  the  man  has  a  free  conscience  he  will 
not  be  afraid,  but  will  eat  largely  of  the 
beans,  relying  upon  his  fetich  to  preserve 
him ;  whereas,  a  guilty  roan  will  be  fearful, 
and  eat  as  sparingly  as  possible.  Taken 
in  quantity,  the  beans  act  as  an  emetic ; 
whilst  small  doses  ensure  death.  In  this 
country,  pharmacists  extract  the  active 
principles,  which  are  known  to  oculists 
and  surgeons  under  the  names  of  Eserine 
and  Physostigmine,  and  are  employed  by 
them  with  most  gratifying  results  in  the 
various  diseases  to  which  the  eye  is  sub- 
ject. 

The  arrow-poisons  proper,  as  a  rule,  act 
as  muscular  poisons  ;  the  minute  quantity 
which  finds  its  way  into  the  blood  from 
the  arrow  is  hurried  round  with  the  cor- 
puscles, and  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the 
heart,  paralyzes  the  muscles  and  stops  its 
action.  Their  great  importance,  there- 
fore, in  medicine  is  in   cases  of  heart 


disease.  Curare  is  mainly  used  hypoder- 
mically  in  cases  of  tetanus ;  strophanthus 
has  also  been  used  internally  for  the  same 
complaint ;  but  its  name  was  made  by  its 
importance  as  a  cardiac  tonic.  Ouabain, 
the  glucoside  derived  from  tl)e  ouabaio, 
has  the  same  chemical  and  physiological 
properties  as  strophanthus,  but  it  is  very 
much  more  toxic.  In  some  ex|>eriments 
recently  made  in  Paris  upon  frogs,  it  was 
found  that  after  a  subcutaneous  injection 
of  one-fortieth  of  a  milligramme  of  crys- 
tallized ouabain,  the  heart  was  stopped  in 
six  minutes ;  while  the  same  quantity  of 
strophanthin  took  twelve  minutes.  The 
injection  of  even  so  small  a  quantity  of 
crystallized  ouabain  as  one-eightieth  of  a 
milligramme  stopped  the  heart  in  eight  or 
nine  minutes.  Generally,  the  toxic  dose 
of  ouabain  for  a  rabbit  is  one-tenth  of  a 
milligramme  per  kilogramme  of  the  weight 
of  the  animal,  death  ensuing  in  twenty- 
five  minutes ;  whereas  of  strophanthin 
four-tenths  of  a  milligramme  are  required 
to  cause  death  in  about  fifty  minutes. 

Introduced  by  the  stomach,  the  poison 
acts  far  less  powerfully.  A  young  dog 
weighing  three  kilogrammes  two  hundred 
and  eighty  grammes,  being  given  eight 
milligrammes  in  thirty  cubic  centimetres 
of  water,  was  seized  with  all  the  symptoms 
of  ouabain  poisoning,  but  survived.  Oua- 
bain was  found  to  have  an  anaesthetic 
action  on  the  eye,  but  produced  at  the 
same  time  irritating  effects.  The  experi- 
ments were  conducted  upon  rabbits;  but 
subsequent  experiments  upon  the  cornea 
of  man  have  not  been  sufiiciently  favorable 
to  warrant  its  use  for  this  purpose.  The 
last  complaint  for  which  it  has  been  tried 
is  whooping-cough,  and  the  infinitesimal 
doses  given  have  produced  marvellous  re- 
sults. 


Short  Cuts  has  unearthed  a  peculiarly  de- 
lightful letter  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's, 
wnich  runs  as  follows :  **  Strathfieldsaye,  July 
27th,  1837.  —  Field-Marshal  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  is  happy  to  inform  William  Har- 
ries that  his  toad  is  alive  and  well.'*  During 
one  of  his  country  walks,  the  duke  found  a 
little  boy  lying  on  the  ground,  bending  his 
head  over  a  tame  toad,  and  crying  as  u  his 
heart  would  break.  On  being  asked  what 
was  the  matter,  the  child  explained  that  he 
was  crying  '*  for  his  poor  toad. "  He  brought 
it  something  to  eat  every  morning,  but  he  was 
now  to  be  sent  away  to  school  a  Tone  distance 
off,  and  he  was  afraid  that  nobody  else  would 
give  it  anything  to  eat,  and  that  it  would  die. 
The  duke,  however,  consoled  him  by  saying 


that  he  would  himself  see  the  toad  well  fed, 
and  by  further  promising  to  let  the  boy  hear 
as  to  its  welfare.  During  the  time  the  boy 
was  away  at  school,  he  received  no  less  than 
five  autograph  letters  similar  to  that  given 
above ;  and  when  he  returned  for  the  Christ- 
mas holidays,  the  toad  was  still  alive  to  glad- 
den his  heart.  The  story  is  even  more  de- 
lightful than  that  of  the  duke's  indignation 
when  he  found  that  a  party  of  children  at 
Strathfieldsaye  —  among  whom,  we  believe, 
was  the  present  prime  minister  —  were  having 
their  tea  without  jam.  The  incident  roused 
him  to  immediate  action,  and  he  at  once  rang 
the  bell  and  issued  a  general  order  that  **  chi^ 
dren's  tea"  was  never  to  be  served  in  his 
house  with  such  "  maimed  rights." 

Spectator. 
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AS   IN   A  GLASS,   ETC. 


AS   IN  A  GLASS. 


Dear,  hast  thou  ever  learned  to  thy  surprise 
On  entering  a  chamber  mirror-lined, 
That  all  the  friends  thou  didst  appear  to 
find 
Were  but  thyself  reflected  several  wise  ? 
The  room  seemed  full  to  unaccustomed  eyes 
Whilst  thou  wert  there ;  but  when  thou  wert 
inclined 
To  leave  it,  nothing  then  remained  behind 
But  emptiness,  proportioned  to  its  size. 
So  if  thou  lookest  in  my  heart,  dear  love, 
Such  overflowing  fullness  wilt  thou  see 
That  thou  shalt  seek  a  vacant  spot  in 
vain: 
But  on  a  close  inspection  it  will  prove 
To  be  completely  filled  with  naught  but 
thee  — 
And  wert  thou  gone,  then  nothing  would 
remain. 
Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler. 

Leisure  Hour. 


The  storm. is  over,  the  land  hushes  to  rest : 

The  tyrannous  wind,  its  strength  fordone, 

Is  fallen  back  in  the  west 

To  couch  with  the  sinking  sun. 

The  last  clouds  fare 

With  fainting  speed,  and  their  thin  streamers 

fLy 
In  meltms  drifts  of  the  sky. 
Already  the  birds  in  the  air 
Appear  again ;  the  rooks  return  to  their  haunt. 
And  one  by  one, 
Proclaiming  aloud  their  care, 
Renew  their  peaceful  chant. 

Torn  and  shattered  trees  their  branches  again 

reset. 
They  trim  afresh  the  fair 
Few  green  and  golden  leaves  withheld  from 

the  storm, 
And  awhile  will  be  handsome  yet. 
To-morrow's  sun  shall  caress 
Their  remnant  of  loveliness: 
In  quiet  days  for  a  time 
Sad  Autumn  lingering  warm 
Shall  humor  their  faded  prime. 

But  ah  I  the  leaves  of  summer  that  lie  on  the 

ground ! 
What  havoc  I     The  laughing  timbrels  of  June, 
That  curtained  the  birds'  cradles,  and  screened 

their  song. 
That  sheltered  the  cooing  doves  at  noon, 
Of  airy  fans  the  delicate  throng,  — 
Torn  and  scattered  around : 
Far  out  afield  they  lie, 
In  the  watery  furrows  die, 
In  grassy  pools  of  the  flood  they  sink  and 

drown. 
Green-golden,  orange,  vermilion,  golden,  and 

brown. 
The  high  year's  flaunting  crown 
Shattered  and  trampled  down. 


The  day  is  done :   the  tired  land  looks  for 

night : 
She  prays  to  the  night  to  keep 
In  peace  her  nerves  of  delight : 
While  silver  mist  upstealeth  silently, 
And  the  broad  cloud-driving  moon  m  th^  clear 

sky 
Lifts  o'er  the  firs  her  shining  shield, 
And  in  her  tranquil  light 
Sleep  falls  on  forest  and  field. 
See  1  sleep  hath  fallen :  the  trees  are  asleep : 
The  night  is  come.     The  land  is  wrapt  in 

sleep. 

Robert  Bridges. 


FOR  A  PICTURE  OF  WATTEAU'S. 

Here  the  vague  winds  have  rest ; 
The  forest  breathes  in  sleep, 
Lif tine  a  quiet  breast ; 
It  is  the  hour  of  rest. 

How  summer  glides  away  I 
An  autumn  pallor  blooms 
Upon  the  cheek  of  day. 
Come,  lovers,  come  away  1 

But  here,  where  dead  leaves  fall 
Upon  the  grass,  what  strains, 
Languidly  musical. 
Mournfully  rise  and  fall  ? 

Light  loves  that  woke  with  spring 
This  autumn  afternoon 
Beholds  meandering. 
Still,  to  the  strains  of  spring. 

Your  dancing  feet  are  faint, 
Lovers :  the  air  recedes 
Into  a  sighing  plaint, 
Faint,  as  your  loves  are  faint 

It  is  the  end,  the  end. 
The  dance  of  love's  decease. 
Feign  no  more  now,  fair  friend  1 
It  is  the  end,  the  end. 
Athenaeum.  ARTHUR  SymONS. 


CELIACS  HOME-COMING. 

Maidens,  kilt  your  skirts  and  go 
Down  the  stormy  garden-ways, 

Pluck  the  last  sweet  pinks  that  blow, 
Gather  roses,  gather  bavs, 

Since  our  Celia  comes  to^ay 

Who  has  been  too  long  a^'ay. 

Crowd  her  chamber  with  your  sweets — 
Not  a  flower  but  grows  for  her  I 

Make  her  bed  with  linen  sheets 
That  have  lain  in  lavender ; 

Light  a  fire  before  she  come 

Lest  she  find  us  chill  at  home. 

A.  Mary  F.  Robinson. 
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From  The  Scottish  Review. 
THREE  FINNISH  SCHOLARS.* 

The  town  of  Abo,  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland,  on  the  river 
Aura,  has  some  things  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  passing  traveller.  Foremost 
of  these  is  the  ancient  cathedral,  within 
which,  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  altar, 
he  is  shown  a  memorial  window  of  great 
beauty,  in  which  a  mother  richly  appar- 
elled stands  holding  close  to  herself,  two 
sons,  also  in  court  apparel.  The  figures 
recall  historical  names  and  events,  palpi- 
tating with  passionate  life.  Eric  XIV.  of 
Sweden  formed  an  attachment  to  a  beauti- 
ful peasant  girl  named  Karin  or  Katarina 
Monsdotter.  Kings  usually  know  few 
obstacles  to  their  will  in  such  attachments, 
and  Eric,  furious,  if  not  mad  by  nature, 
knew  less  than  most  men.  But  be  became 
so  passionately  attached  to  the  fair  young 
maiden,  that  he  resolved,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  the  nobles,  to  make  her 
his  queen.  This  purpose  he  carried  out. 
She  was  solemnly  crowned  queen,  and  her 
son  Gustavus  declared  heir  to  the  Swedish 
throne;  but  Eric,  being  thrown  into 
prison,  mainly  at  the  instigation  of  his 
brother,  died  there  with  scarcely  concealed 
Indications  of  foul  play  ;  and  Karin  Mons- 
dotter came  over  to  Finland  to  dree  out 
her  widowhood.  She  received  here  as 
her  widow's  portion  the  king's  garth  of 
Linksiala.  Her  eldest  son  had  to  go  into 
banishment,  where  he  died;  the  two 
younger  languished  in  their  long  imprison- 
ment with  their  mother, and  passed  away  ; 
a  daughter,  Sigrid,  alone  remained.  Mar- 
ried to  Henry  Classon,  otherwise  Tott,  she 
became  the  mother  of  Ake  Tott,  Gustaf 
Adolf's  famous  field-marshal,  whose  im- 
posing monument  is  also  found  in  Abo 
Cathedral  —  rich    in    memorials   of    the 
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Thirty  Years*  War.  Not  a  few  Scottish 
names  are  to  be  found  in  the  land,  who 
got  **  name  and  fame  "  in  the  same  great 
struggle.  Samuel  Cockburn,  a  Scottish 
colonel  in  the  Polish  wars,  sleeps  here  in 
the  cathedral  beneath  his  marble  monu- 
ment. 

Outside  the  church,  in  the  open  enclos- 
ure shaded  by  trees,  we  came  to  a  statue, 
the  thoughtful  attitude  of  which,  as  it 
rests  in  an  academic  chair,  points  to  a 
later  and  more  peaceful  time.  It  is  the 
e£Sgy  of  Henrik  Gabriel  Porthan,  pro- 
fessor of  eloquence  in  the  Finnish  univer- 
sity from  1777  to  March,  1804.  We  have 
elsewhere  said  that  the  Finnish  high 
school  has  filled  almost  a  unique  position 
in  the  history  of  universities,  from  the 
fact  that,  while  successfully  feeding  the 
light  of  classical  culture,  it  has  turned  the 
illumination  derived  from  this  upon  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  antiquities,  the 
natural  history,  the  geology,  the  language, 
the  folk-poesy,  and  the  wizard  lore  con- 
nected with  the  Grand  Duchy,  as  also 
upon  the  practical  and  economical  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  life  and  well- 
being  of  its  inhabitants. 

We  propose,  in  what  follows,  to  give  an 
account  of  the  lives  and  the  life-work  of 
three  of  the  most  eminent  typical  men,  who 
have  named  the  Finnish  university  their 
Alma  Mater ^  and  whose  lives  were  spent 
in  making  use  of  that  power  which  univer- 
sity culture  had  given  them  to  glorify  and 
enrich  the  life  of  their  fatherland.  Not 
that  they  were  the  men  of  greatest  genius 
or  most  varied  and  original  power  the 
Grand  Duchy  has  produced.  There  are 
others,  such  as  Runeberg  the  poet,  who 
is  now  accepted  not  only  as  the  greatest 
poetical  genius  of  Finland,  but  also  of  the 
sister  country  Sweden.  But  they  are  the 
men  who  have  become  typical,  not  only 
by  the  possession  of  great  original  power, 
but  also  by  using  their  powers  to  thegr-eat 
advantage  and  exaltation  of  their  country 
in  her  historical,  literary,  and  scientific 
place  amongst  surrounding  peoples.  As- 
suredly the  man  who,  beyond  any  other, 
has  taken  the  lead  from  this  point  of 
view  ;  who  has  been  in  O^xtoxti parlance 
the  Tonangibtnder  in  this  direction,  was 
Henrik  Gabriel  Porthan. 


7og 

Born  in  the  interior  of  the  Grand  Duchy, 
the  son  of  Sigfrid,  clergyman  of  Wiita- 
saari  and  of  Christina  Juslenius,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  theological  professor  in 
the  Finnish  university,  Gabriel  Juslenius, 
he  came  of  people  very  poor,  as  regards 
material  wealth,  but  a  good  stock  with 
respect  to  their  intellectual  gifts  and  their 
exertions  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their 
country. 

His  father  died  when  Henrik  Gabriel 
was  still  young,  and  this  would  have  been 
indeed  an  irreparable  misfortune,  but  for 
his  maternal  uncle,  who  took  him  into  his 
house.  After  some  stay  with  this  gentle- 
man, who  was,  like'his  father,  a  clergyman, 
he  went  to  reside  with  another  maternal 
uncle,  who  was  in  the  legal  profession  and 
occupied  a  position  somewhat  analogous 
to  that  of  our  Scottish  sheriff-substitute. 
This  gentleman  pressed  forward  the  young 
Porthan*s  education,  so  that  in  1754  in 
his  fifteenth  year  he  was  able  to  enter  the 
Finnish  university.  The  Finnish  youth 
would  seem  to  have  emulated  our  Scottish 
youth  in  the  early  age,  when  they  became 
members  of  the  university. 

Sweden  had  been  previously  involved 
in  a  great  war,  from  which  Finland  had 
specially  suffered ;  and  the  attention  of 
the  leading  men  in  the  Grand  Duchy  was 
then  directed  to  those  practical  and  eco- 
nomical questions,  by  which  they  could 
hope  that  prosperity  would,  in  some  de* 
gree,  be  restored  to  their  country.  The 
Bishop  of  Abo  and  vice-chancellor  of  the 
university,  Brovallius,  was  a  distinguished 
naturalist.  Mennander,  a  leading  man  in 
the  theological  faculty,  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Upsala,  had  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  career  published  a  variety  of  treatises 
on  economical  and  scientific  subjects 
which  brought  him  into  notice  as  a  prac- 
tical worker  for  the  advancement  of  his 
country.  The  only  medical  professor, 
John  Leche,  labored  with  great  zeal  to 
establish  a  dissecting  room,  a  chemical 
laboratory  and  a  botanical  garden,  in  con- 
nection with  the  university.  In  the  philo- 
sophical or  arts  faculty  to  which  Porthan 
continued  to  belong  during  the  whole  of 
his  academical  career,  one  of  the  leading 
teachers  was  Peter  Kalm,  a  distinguished 
disciple  of  the  great  Linnaeus,  who  was 
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also  the  author  of  a  variety  of  economical 
treatises,  as  also  of  some  treatises  on  the 
topography  of  Finland.  Peter  Adrian 
Gadd,  another  professor  in  the  arts  fa& 
ulty,  labored  in  the  same  direction ;  while 
the  professor  of  mathematics  and  physics, 
Jacob  Gadolin,  carried  forward  trigonomet- 
rical measurements  in  the  Grand  Duchy, 
and  determined  more  accurately  the  geo- 
graphical relations  of  the  country.  An- 
other young  man  of  science,  Samuel 
Chydenius,  carried  forward  measures  to 
deepen  the  navigation  of  rivers.  This 
widespread  activity  must  have  done  much 
to  stir  the  mind  of  Porthan  and  give  bis 
spirit  that  peculiarly  mixed  theoretical 
and  practical  direction,  which  it  afterwards 
took.  Porthan  gave  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  classical  literature  and  philosophy. 
In  the  last,  he  adopted  Lockian  rather 
than  Lei bbitzo- Wolffian  views,  which  were 
then  very  current  on  the  Continent;  and 
showed  the  clear,  calm,  good  sense  which 
marked  him  through  life,  in  avoiding  para- 
doxes and  extremes.  The  leading  clas- 
sical professor  was  Henrik  Hassel,  who  for 
a  long  term  of  years  urged  forward  with 
great  zeal  the  study  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  and  the  culture  connected 
with  them.  Porthan,  one  of  his  more  dis- 
tinguished students,  was,  after  completing 
his  course  at  the  university,  elected  docent 
in  eloquence,  which  gave  him  the  opportu- 
nity to  lecture  to  the  students  on  Cicero's 
orations,  Virgil  and  Horace,  which  lec- 
tures soon  rendered  him  very  popular. 
Employed  besides  in  the  university  li- 
brary, all  Porthan 's  work  was  marked  by 
the  utmost  conscientiousness.  About  this 
time,  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  tradi- 
tional literature  of  Finland,  and  he  was 
the  first  to  awaken  his  countrymen  to  its 
importance,  and  to  give  that  direction  to 
university  studies  in  Finland  which  seems 
to  mark  it,  as  we  have  seen,  above  every 
other  land,  —  the  application  of  the  light 
of  classical  culture  to  the  native  and  tra- 
ditional literature  and  antiquities  of  the 
Grand  Duchy.  Attention  had  been  awak- 
ened about  this  time  to  such  studies  in 
other  parts  of  Europe.  In  Scotland,  the 
somewhat  turgid  poems  of  Ossian  by  Mac- 
pherson,  had  attracted  attention  on  the 
Continent ;   in   England,    Bishop    Percy 
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had  collected  the  Border  and  other  bal- 
lads and  relics  of  ancient  poetry.  In 
France,  the  '*  Chant  of  Roland,"  and  in 
Germany,  Herder's  •*  Stiramen  der  Vol- 
ker  "  had  called  the  attention  of  these 
nations  to  the  treasures  of  their  ancient 
literature. 

In  such  circumstances  it  was  natural 
that  Porthan  should  think  of  the  ancient 
songs  of  the  Finnish  people,  gather  them 
together,  and  call  the  attention  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  their  value  and  beauty.  His 
collection  of  them  appeared  in  five  parts, 
of  which  the  last  was  issued  in  1778,  and 
fully  accomplished  the  object  which  he 
had  in  view,  to  wit,  to  awaken  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Finnish  people  to  these  native 
flowers  of  poesy,  which,  like  the  wild  flow- 
ers of  the  country,  iiad  bloomed  amid  the 
dark  forests,  and  on  the  desert  heaths  of 
their  northern  land.  A  subsequent  edi- 
tion was  projected  in  Sweden,  but  was 
never  completed,  and  it  scarcely  lay  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  it  should.  It  was 
enough  for  him,  however,  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  rising  talent  amongst  the  youth 
of  the  Grand  Duchy,  to  this  mine,  hitherto 
unworked,  and  the  end  was  fully  attained. 
Two  works  appeared  some  years  later  by 
different  authors  :  one,  on  the  supersti- 
tions of  Finland ;  the  second,  a  Finnish 
mythological  lexicon,  which  brought  for- 
ward the  whole  circle  of  native  traditional 
thought  and  literature.  Both  of  these 
authors  fully  recognized  the  service  done 
by  Porthan  in  bringing  the  subject  before 
the  Finnish  people.  In  his  post  of  lil^ra- 
rian,  Porthan  also  did  good  service  to  the 
Finnish  university.  He  not  only  brought 
the  stock  of  literature  there  accumulated 
into  the  best  and  most  available  condition, 
but  he  made  unwearied  efforts,  and  with 
no  smaller  amount  of  success,  to  increase 
it.  On  the  death  of  Professor  Hassel  in 
1779,  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  him,  and 
remained  in  this  post,  as  professor  of  elo- 
quence, in  reality  of  classical  literature 
and  rhetoric,  until  his  death.  His  pro- 
jected history  of  Finland  he  did  not  com- 
plete, but  left  the  materials  to  be  wrought 
up  by  others.  The  earlier  history  had 
mainly  engaged  his  attention,  and  to  the 
present  day  little  has  been  added  to  his 
researches.      A    number   of   interesting 


points  connected  with  the  history  of  his 
native  country  were  treated  by  him  ;  and 
we  have  the  right  to  say,  that  the  ideal 
direction  to  which  we  have  called  atten- 
tion,—  the  careful  study  of  traditional 
mythology  and  literature  and  history,  in 
the  light  derived  from  classical  study  and 
culture,  —  was  mainly  initiated  by  Por- 
than, and  that  so  far  as  i  t  has  been  car- 
ried out,  it  has  been  carried  out  in  his 
spirit. 

The  position  which  Porthan  held  as 
docent  for  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  is 
one  which  well  deserves  consideration. 
The  docentship  is  the  first  step  in  the  ad- 
vancement from  student  to  professor,  and 
differs  but  little  from  the  next  grade  of 
lector  or  reader,  an  office  nominally  re- 
tained in  the  English  universities.  In 
those  days,  and  even  to  a  much  later  time, 
the  docent  received  no  salary,  and  in  the 
few  academical  offices,  there  was  scarcely 
much  hope  for  the  future.  Still,  the  office 
was  of  great  practical  importance.  It 
brought  round  the  ordinary  professors  a 
staff  or  school  of  earnest  young  men, 
eagerly  bent  upon  the  furtherance  of  the 
science  they  represented,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  lack  of  the*  docent- 
ship, the  lectorship,  and  the  extraordinary 
professorate  is  that  which  reduces  our 
Scottish  universities  to  the  impotent  bar- 
renness they  manifest  in  the  fields  of  sci- 
entific criticism  and  research.  We  have 
said  elsewhere  that  the  power  and  success 
of  the  German  professor  lies  in  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  working  specialist,  actively 
engaged  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of 
the  science  which  he  professes,  and  the 
student  is  literally  an  apprentice  to  him 
as  specialist  for  a  certain  term  of  years. 
The  fruitfulness  of  the  Continental  uni- 
versities in  large  measure  depends  upon 
this.  But  the  existence  of  the  docent,  the 
lector,  or  the  extraordinary  professor  by 
the  side  of  the  ordinary  professor  really 
establishes  a  school  of  research,  in  which 
a  select  number  of  the  best  students  are 
actively  engaged  in  checking  the  results 
reached  by  each  other  and  the  ordinary 
professor;  while  at  the  same  time  they 
are  undergoing  the  very  best  training  for 
filling  the  highest  posts  in  the  university 
itself.    No    doubt  the  self-contradictory 
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position  of  the  Scottish  universities,  as 
jumbies  of  the  university,  the  gymnasium, 
and  the  elementary  school,  has  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  their  low  position  as  schools  of 
science  ;  and  by  science  we  do  not  mean 
merely  physical  studies,  as  seems  to  be 
too  much  taken  for  granted  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, but  grammatical,  mathematical,  phi- 
lological and  theological  science. 

The  lack  of  an  academical  literature  is 
another  cause  of  this  barrenness  and  im- 
potence. In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in 
some  others,  the  English  universities  are 
little  be.tter  o£E,  and  this  accounts  for  the 
increasingly  poor  figure  which  British 
scholars  are  making  in  assemblages  of 
Continental  Gelehrteny  such  as  the  Orien- 
tal Congress.  A  professor  or  academical 
worker  cannot  be  a  working  specialist, 
without  a  literary  organ,  to  which  he  has 
access  in  order  to  publish  the  results  of 
his  work.  On  the  Continent  this  is  pro- 
vided by  the  many  technical  journals  or 
collection  of  treatises  published  either  by 
the  learned  societies  or  by  the  universities 
themselves.  The  multitudinous  weekly, 
monthly,  quarterly,  or  yearly  publications 
in  Germany  in  classical  criticism,  philol- 
ogy, theology,  and  science  of  every  kind, 
aSord  to  the  working  specialist  the  means 
of  publishing  his  researches ;  and  besides 
a  really  extensive  literature  is  published 
by  the  Universities  themselves.  The  Rus- 
sian universities,  even  the  more  insignifi- 
cant, issue  such  acta  or  collections  of 
treatises.  The  Finnish  Literary  Society, 
with  its  publications  and  its  printing-press, 
has  rendered  the  greatest  services  to 
Finnish  students;  while  in  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  yearly  collections  of  treatises 
are  issued  by  Lund  and  Upsala,  and  also 
by  Christiania  and  Copenhagen.  Such 
journals  or  treatises  are  an  absolute  neces* 
sity^  and  their  non-existence  in  Great 
Britain,  so  far  as  the  universities  are  con- 
cerned, is  both  a  cause  and  an  indication 
of  the  scientific  barrenness  which  prevails. 
If  a  purely  theological  journal  exists  at 
the  present  time,  it  is  only  a  very  little 
one ;  the  Classical  Review  is  smaller  still, 
yet  we  see  from  the  report  of  the  society 
for  the  promotion  of  Hellenic  studies  for 
1889,  that  American  scholars  are  to  be  in- 
vited to  join  in  it;  and  it  may  be  hoped 
that  with  the  two  hemispheres  room  may 
also  be  found  for  Scotland.  Where  work- 
ing specialists  are  to  be  found  in  Britain, 
such  as  the  late  Professor  Wright  of  Cam- 
bridge, they  contribute  for  the  most  part 
to  Continental  journals. 

After  this  digression,  whjch  we  hope  is 
not  unprofitable,  we  return  to  Porthan  and 


his  activity  as  docent.  Besides  the  small 
fees  he  received  as  docent,  he  was  em- 
ployed as  amanuensis  and  also  in  the 
library;  while  a  number  of  his  fellow- 
workers  set  up  an  educational  institution 
in  the  town  of  Abo.  He  also  felt  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  literary  organ  for  himself  and 
his  fellow-workers.  Besides  the  academ- 
ical publications,  he  established  a  semi- 
scientific  newspaper,  Aurora^  and  con- 
ducted it  for  many  years. 

On  his  appointment  as  ordinary  pro- 
fessor in  1 779  to  succeed  Professor  Hassel, 
he  was  able  to  carry  out  what  is  now  pro- 
vided for  by  a  special  university  fund. 
He  made  a  journey  into  central  Europe 
to  increase  his  experience  and  proficiency, 
and  visited  Hamburg,  G5ttingen,  Kassell, 
Gotha,  Erfurt,  Leipsic,  Jena,  Wittenberg, 
Halle,  Berlin,  Greifswald  and  Copenhagen. 
During  this  journey,  besides  many  others, 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Heyne, 
Gatterer,  and  particularly  the  historian 
Schlozer,  to  whose  journal  he  supplied  a 
mass  of  scientific  materials  concerning 
Finland.  This  was  indeed  the  beginning 
of  an  extensive  literary  and  historical  cor- 
respondence, not  only  with  Germany,  but 
also  with  Denmark;  particularly  with  such 
writers  as  Nverup  and  Suhm.  In  Swe- 
den our  professor  was  sufficiently  well 
known  already.  On  his  return  the  expe- 
rience  he  had  gained  was  turned  with 
energy  to  the  working  up  of  his  own 
special  Fach,  Latin  literature,  in  prose 
and  verse,  was  expounded  as  became  the 
special  work  of  his  chair,  as  a  chair  of 
eloquence  in  its  aesthetic  aspects,  so  as  to 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  a  classic 
style,  both  in  poetry  and  prose.  Cicero's 
philosophical  works  furnished  rich  ma- 
terial for  a  criticism  based  on  philosoph- 
ical grounds.  Nor  were  the  practical 
results  brought  to  bear  only  upon  the  Latin 
tongue,  which  Porthan  wrote  often  with 
classic  eloquence ;  it  was  carried  into  the 
Swedish,  then,  more  than  now,  the  culti- 
vated language  of  the  Grand  Duchy.  Nor 
were  Porthan*s  pupils  neglectful  of  his 
unwearied  efforts  for  their  improvement. 
In  many  a  manse  throughout  the  land,  the 
Old  Roman  speech  was  heard  as  fellow- 
students  met  one  another  in  after  life. 
Nor  was  he  forgetful  of  the  practical  work 
of  the  orator  and  teacher,  as  about  to  be 
exercised  in  the  instruction  of  the  com- 
mon people.  His  wide  circle  of  knowl- 
edge also  found  application  in  private 
courses  on  logic,  metaphysics,  psychology, 
anthropology,  and  even  natural  law,  ethics, 
pedagogics,  and  encyclopaedia.  When 
Kant  s  new  system    of   philosophy  was 
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given  to  the  world  in  1795,  it  occasioDed 
a  considerable  shaking  amongst  the  dry 
bones  of  past  systems  in  Abo  as  else- 
where. Porthan  did  not  see  his  way  to 
adopt  the  new  doctrines  ;  but  he  was  not 
opposed  to  their  publication  in  magisterial 
and  doctoral  dissertations,  for  we  find  in 
1797  a  course  advertised  in  the  University 
by  Docent  N.  M.  Tolpo,  on  the  termi- 
nology of  the  critical  philosophy. 

His  relation  to  the  students  was  one  of 
careful  observance  as  to  their  progress  in 
their  studies,  though  it  was  not  carried  to 
any  officious  or  meddlesome  interference. 
As  inspector  of  the  Boreal  and  east 
Bothnian  nations,  he  spent  three  or  four 
hours  a  week  with  them  in  their  literary 
exercises.  Deserving  students,  he  aided 
by  books  lent  from  his  well-chosen  library 
—  a  much  needed  help  especially  to  the 
theological  student,  when  we  consider  the 
small  stock  of  books  then  to  be  found  in 
the  academical  collection. 

The  pains  that  Porthan  took  may  be 
gauged  by  the  fact,  that  he  sought  to  ex- 
tend the  narrow  horizon  of  the  students  by 
a  weekly  meeting  with  them  on  Saturdays, 
in  which  he  read  and  commented  on  —  to 
as  large  an  audience  as  could  crowd  into 
the  auditorium  —  the  political  and  other 
news  of  the  day.  His  authority  was  thus 
mightily  increased,  so  that  few  students 
left  the  university  without  coming  more 
or  less  under  his  influence.  To  the  gen- 
eral public,  he  became  par  ixcelUnce  the 
professor,  and  he  was  consulted  as  to  the 
education  of  young  men  from  all  parts 
of  the  Grand  Duchy.  His  philosophical 
lectures  were  much  prized,  the  more  espe- 
cially as  he  sought  to  supplement  the 
work  of  the  theoretical  professor  of  philos- 
ophy, who  contented  himself  with  a  bare 
and  dry  exposition  of  the  Wolffian  me- 
chanical system. 

Nor  did  he  limit  himself  to  academical 
work.  The  improvement  of  the  text  of 
the  Finish  Bible  and  improved  arrange- 
ments in  the  hospital  of  the  town  —  such 
things  claimed  and  received  his  attention. 
When  renowned  colleagues  were  borne  to 
their  final  resting-place,  as  Mennander, 
Archbishop  of  Upsala,  formerly  professor 
in  Abo,  Porthan *s  services  were  in  reqvest 
to  speak  the  last  words  in  remembrance, 
or  over  his  grave.  New  buildings  for  the 
scantily  and  poorly  housed  institution  in 
which  his  life-work  was  cast,  were  for 
many  vears  an  aspiration  rather  than  a 
hope  in  the  deficiency  of  means.  But 
thanks  to  some  valuable  legacies,  and  the 

gradually  increasing  interest  of  the  public 
oth  in  Sweden  and  Finland,  he  reached 


the  happiest  day  of  his  life  when,  on  the 
24th  of  July,  1802  —  the  birthday  of  Queen 
Christiana,  who  had  founded  the  institu- 
tion—  the  king,  accompanied  by  the 
queen,  laid  the  foundation  of  new  uni- 
versity buildings. 

A  new  honor  was  bestowed  on  Porthan, 
of  which  he  was  the  only  holder  in  Fin- 
land, and  which  perhaps  may  best  be 
rendered  by  our  own  title  privy  councillor, 
for  which  the  expenses  of  his  legitimation 
were  paid  by  an  ^Mnvisible  hand."  Our 
professor  thus  grew  old  in  the  unceasing 
fulfilment  of  his  academical  duties,  and 
the  honor  and  esteem  of  his  countrymen. 
Twice  he  was  elected  rector;  in  1786-^7, 
and  again  in  1798-99. 

As  he  advanced  in  age,  honors  flowed 
in  upon  him.  In  1787  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Swedish  academy ;  in 
1795,  member  of  the  Scientific  Society  in 
Upsala;  in  1797,  of  the  Finnish  Econom- 
ical Society  ;  in  1799,  of  the  Patriotic  So- 
ciety in  Stockholm;  in  1799  he  received 
from  the  crown-prince,  while  visiting  Fin- 
land, the  order  of  the  North  Star,  of  which 
order  of  knighthood  there  was  only  an- 
other member  in  Finland.  We  have 
spoken  of  his  privy  councillorship  or  mem- 
bership of  the  Royal  Chancery.  The  na- 
tions in  the  university  over  which  he 
presided  as  inspector,  struck  a  medal  in 
his  honor.  As  the  much-loved  academical 
dignitary  had  thus  honors  heaped  upon 
him  time  passed  on,  and  he  felt  the  burden 
of  years.  Sickness  visited  him  in  1797 
and  17991  from  which,  however,  he  again 
recovered.  In  1804  he  took  a  chill  while 
seeking  some  books  in  a  library,  not  suffi- 
ciently heated,  for  a  stranger  who  was 
visiting  the  town,  and  this  brought  some- 
what unexpectedly  the  end  on  the  i6th  of 
March. 

How  his  countrymen  lamented  him  it  is 
needless  to  sav.  The  best  indication  of 
this  was,  that  long  after  his  death,  grey- 
haired  men  were  proud  to  tell  that  they 
had  been  among  Porthan *s  students. 

The  second  name  to  which  we  shall  call 
attention  is  that  of  the  famous  ethologist 
and  philologer,  Mathias  Alexander  Cas- 
trdn.  Born  in  Tervola,  on  the  upper  end 
of  the  Bothnian  Gulf,  on  the  banks  of  the 
great  river  Kemi,  he  first  saw  the  light 
under  66^  of  north  latitude,  on  the  verge 
of  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  grew  up  familiar 
with  the  wilder  aspects  of  nature,  with 
which  also  in  the  latter  part  of  his  days, 
during  his  lengthened  travels  in  north 
Russia,  (Siberia)  he  spent  his  life.  He 
was  born   on  the  2nd  December,  181 3. 
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The  son  of  a  Finnish  clergyman,  he  grew 
up  in  the  wild  and  hardy  life,  to  which 
boys  both  from  choice  and  necessity,  in 
these  inhospitable  regions  are  accustomed. 
Hunting,  the  snaring  of  birds,  the  catch- 
ing of  nsh  in  the  rivers  and  arms  of  the 
sea  —  such  is  the  life  and  the  training  to 
which  the  youth  in  these  necessitous  re- 
gions must  submit.  The  means  of  educa- 
tion in  these  parts  are  poor  enough.  At 
the  time  of  his  birth,  there  was  but  one 
newspaper  published  in  Finland;  and,  to 
purchase  a  t)ook,  it  was  necessary  to  send 
to  Abo  in  west  Finland,  then  the  capital 
of  the  Grand  Duchy. 

While  Gastrin  was  yet  a  child,  his 
father  was  sent  to  a  parish,  much  further 
north  than  he  had  previously  been,  to 
Rovaniemf,  which  lay  partly  within  the 
polar  circle.  Here  the  mother,  who  seems 
to  have  been  more  deeply  interested  in 
her  son's  education  than  the  father,  was 
able  to  obtain  a  tutor  for  him. 

The  son  was  not  the  most  diligent  of 
scholars,  or  perhaps  with  his  strong  ten- 
dencies to  the  education  of  science,  he 
was  less  interested  in  the  Latin  grammar, 
which  was  then  made  the  chief  study  of 
youths  seeking  a  liberal  education,  than 
he  might  have  been.  At  the  instance  of 
his  uncle,  he  studied  HofiEberg*s  botany, 
and  in  the  course  of  fourteen  days,  so 
mastered  it  as  to  be  able  to  take  part  in 
the  examination  of  phanerogama*  He 
had  also  already  begun  to  observe  scien- 
tific facts,  such  as  the  action  of  a  stream 
on  boats ;  and  showed  much  mechanical 
cleverness  with  his  knife.  While  thus 
engaged  in  his  earliest  studies,  the  father 
died. 

The  mother,  though  encumbered  with 
debts,  took  upon  her,  on  the  promise  of 
aid  from  her  brothers,  to  meet  the  claims 
which  were  made  upon  the  family.  The 
oldest  brother,  already  a  student,  was  al- 
lowed by  dispensation,  though  only  in  his 
nineteenth  year,  to  take  orders,  that  he 
might  sustain  the  heavily  burdened  fam- 
ily. Two  younger  brothers,  Elias  and 
Mathias  Alexander  —  our  hero  then  in 
his  twelfth  year  —  were  sent  to  the  gram- 
mar school  in  Uleaborg.  A  fourth  brother, 
two  years  older,  went  to  be  a  merchant, 
while  three  younger  brothers  and  a  sister 
remained  at  home  with  the  mother.  Here 
was  a  parallel  to  the  Scottish  perseverance 
and  conflict  with  adversitv,  which  has  been 
exemplified  in  the  life  ot  some  of  our  best 
men.  The  struggle  grew  heavier  rather 
than  lighter  with  time.  The  mother  re- 
moved to  Uleaborg  to  be  able  to  superin- 
tend the  education  of  h-    '     "       But*- 


means  of  support  were  rather  lessened 
than  increased.  In  these  circumstances, 
her  brother,  who  had  left  the  student's 
life  and  gone  to  business,  with  the  result 
of  reaching  considerable  wealth,  came  to 
her  assistance  and  saw,  —  though  some- 
what hard-handed,  the  result  of  his  own 
struggle,  —  that  the  sister  should  not  suc- 
cumb to  the  difficulties,  which  had  closed 
around  her.  Under  such  circumstances, 
Gastrin  attended  the  Finnish  university. 
It  was  a  rough,  uphill  fight,  this  struggle 
with  angusta  paupertasj  but,  perhaps,  it 
weakened  Gastrin's  frame  and  contributed 
to  his  early  death. 

We  have  mentioned  an  uncle  on  the 
mother's  side,  who  induced  Gastrin  to 
make  himself  master  in  fourteen  days  of 
an  important  section  of  botanical  science. 
This  maternal  uncle  had  been  pastor  in 
Enare  and  Utsjoki,  the  northmost  Luthe- 
ran community  in  Finnish  Lappmark.  Fol- 
lowing in  the  steps  of  Gastrin's  maternal 
grandfather,  he  had  been  dubbed  doctor  of 
divinity  at  a  time  when  this  distinction 
was  only  accessible  through  the  king  him- 
self. He  made  himself  completely  master 
of  Lappish,  and  wrote  several  treatises  in 
the  language,  books  of  devotion,  and  a 
book  on  rural  economy.  He  was  also  a 
competent  naturalist,  and  received  many 
letters  from  those  who  desired  to  know 
the  fauna  and  flora  of  these  northern 
regions.  Gastren  attached  himself  to 
this  gentleman,  and  emulated  his  scientific 
proficiency. 

Another  uncle,  on  the  father's  side,  ex- 
ercised much  influence  on  the  young  Gas- 
trin. This  gentleman,  pastor  in  Kemi, 
was  also  a  botanist  and  inquirer  as  to  sci- 
entific questions.  He  had  been  a  great 
deal  in  correspondence  with  the  above- 
mentioned  uncle,  particularly  on  botanical 
questions,  and  had  been  aroused  by  the 
fame  won  by  the  great  Linnaeus;  and 
Kemi  was  a  centre,  where  not  a  few  rare 
or  uncommon  plants  were  to  be  found. 
This  gentleman  had  also  obtained  the 
distinction  of  being  named  a  doctor  of 
theology.  Through  him,  the  stock  of  liter- 
ature accessible  to  our  Gastrin  was  greatly 
increased.  With  this  uncle  Gastrin  was  in 
constant  correspondence  up  to  the  day  of 
his  death  ;  and  the  careful  preservation  of 
his  letters  shows  how  much  he  was  es- 
teemed by  his  nephew.  In  1841,  when 
Gastrin  travelled  through  Lapland,  he 
asked  this  uncle  to  defray  some  small 
debts  which  were  standing  against  him  in 
Helsingfors,  and  this  the  uncle  did  with 
expressions  of  thankfulness,  that  he  had 
'him  to  do  such  things.     His  ex- 
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pression  was,  ''my  earnest  wish  is  to 
serve  my  brother  with  this  small  sacrifice, 
be  convinced  of  that ! " 

The  ^ammar  school  attended  by  the 
young  Gastrin  in  Uleaborg,  had  been  a 
tairly  good  school.  Some  changes  had 
taken  place,  not  altogether  of  a  favorable 
character;  but  still  a  fair  education  was 
attainable  in  Latin,  Greek  (New  Testa- 
ment Greek),  mathematics,  history,  geog- 
raphy, logic,  dogmatics,  German,  and 
Russian.  The  intercourse  of  the  youth 
with  one  another  was  not  highly  refined  ; 
but  there  was  purity  of  morals  and  the 
healthy  action  both  of  body  and  mind. 

When  he  left  school  to  attach  himself 
to  the  university,  the  amount  his  mother 
was  able  to  give  him  was  five  roubles. 
This  sum  was  increased  by  eighteen 
roubles,  the  gift  of  Jacob,  his  maternal 
uncle.  Once  he  returned  to  the  maternal 
dwelling  in  the  summer  of  1830;  but  the 
necessity  of  eking  out  the  scanty  sum  he 
could  scrape  together  for  expenses  com- 
pelled him  to  labor  in  the  instruction  of 
pupils  from  morning  till  evening.  His 
further  vacations  were  otherwise  occu* 
pied,  and  the  much-struggling  mother  only 
saw  him  twice  again,  as  he  journeyed  to 
Lapland  in  1838  and  1841.  In  1848  he 
received,  while  on  his  Siberian  iourney, 
the  tidings  of  her  death.  He  hacl  reason 
to  rejoice  in  her  tender  sympathy;  and 
she  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  honor 
which  had  already  fallen  upon  her  son. 

It  was  a  critical  period  in  the  life  of  the 
Finnish  university,  when  Gastrin  began 
to  frequent  the  schools.  It  had  been  re- 
cently removed  from  Abo  to  Helsingfors, 
and  was  scarcely  settled  in  the  new  quar- 
ters. The  change  of  place,  commanded 
by  the  new  masters  of  the  country,  and  the 
new  statutes,  which  had  been  issued  for 
the  university,  were  far  from  receiving 
universal  approbation.  The  new  masters 
were  too  much  inclined  to  fall  back  on  a 
stiff,  stupid  militarism  ;  and  this  only  ex- 
cited counter  demonstrations  on  the  side 
of  the  students.  Gastrin  had  his  expe- 
riences, disagreeable  and  otherwise,  in 
this  distracted  element;  but  he  avoided  it 
to  some  extent,  by  taking  a  situation  as 
tutor  in  the  house  of  Major  Von  Wille- 
brand.  Still,  when  he  returned  to  the 
university,  he  could  not  help  being  in- 
volved in  a  demonstration  against  a  pro- 
fessor who  made  himself  conspicuous  in 
his  opposition  to  the  liberal  spirit  which 
was  abroad.  The  result  was,  that  he  was 
adjudged  to  lose  half  a  year.  Under  these 
circumstances,  Gastrin  occupied  the  time 
by  energetically  preparing  for  his  exam- 


ination as  candidate  of  philosophy.  He 
had  already  mastered  the  classical,  and  he 
now  turned  to  the  Semitic  languages. 

A  curious  combination  of  a  spiritual  and 
intellectual  character  was  then  visible  in 
the  Grand  Duchy.  Pietism,  probably  an 
importation  from  Germany,  as  a  manifes- 
tation of  religion,  then  spread  over  the 
land,  and  made  itself  felt  in  the  university. 
Intellectually,  the  Hegelian  philosophy 
had  come  from  the  same  quarter,  and  was 
finding  its  representatives  both  amongst 
teachers  and  students.  The  students  took 
up  the  matter  in  their  assemblies  and  were 
partisans  with  the  greatest  vigor  on  the 
one  side  or  the  other.  The  section  or 
nation  of  students  to  which  Gastrin  be- 
longed was  specially  occupied  with  the 
question ;  and  Gastrin  took  the  side  of 
the  Hegelian  philosophy.  He  was  thus 
led  particularly  to  the  study  oi  the  said 
philosophy ;  and  this  had  a  very  marked 
infinence  on  his  future  intellectual  devel- 
opment. 

The  next  question  which  came  up  before 
Gastrin  —  and  had  a  decisive  influence  on 
his  life  —  was  of  another  kind.  It  con- 
nected itself  with  the  relation  of  the 
Swedish  people  to  the  Finnish  about  the 
time  of  the  Swedish  conquest  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  That 
event  was  probably  preceded  and  aided  by 
the  settlement  of  Swedish  colonists  in  Fin- 
land. For  a  long  time  after  the  conquest, 
however,  even  up  to  the  Reformation, 
almost  nothing  was  done  to  encourage  the 
study  of  the  Finnish  language  and  litera- 
ture ;  we  mean  that  traditional  literature 
which  is  often  the  true  nurse  of  the  national 
genius,  and  kindles  the  imagination  of  a 
people  more  than  aught  else,  and  thus 
forms  the  national  character  and  nourishes 
the  ideals  which  are  native  to  the  national 
spirit. 

A  great  step  in  advance  had  been  made 
at  the  Reformation.  During  the  pre- 
Reformation  period,  Latin  of  course  was 
the  language  of  divine  service.  At  the 
Reformation,  the  vernacular  was  adopted 
in  its  room.  The  Bible  was  translated,  as 
also  liturgies  and  hymn-books,  into  the 
Finnish  tongue.  In  1640,  the  Finnish 
university  was  founded,  and  the  youths, 
who  during  the  Gatholic  times  had  gone 
in  small  numbers  to  Paris,  Prague,  and 
Leipzic,  and  afterwards  to  Wittenberg  and 
Upsala,  began  now  to  attend  after  1640, 
in  much  greater  numbers  the  national 
university.  But  still  it  was  not  compulsory 
that  the  officials  should  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  Swedish  tongue  was  the  ofiicial 
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language  of  the  Duchy.  Still  the  Swedish 
conquest  had  rendered  the  Finnish  people 
great  services. 

Their  various  tribes  had  previously 
often  been  at  war  with  one  another ;  the 
Swedish  conquest  bound  them  together  in 
a  common  lx)nd  of  peace.  Pressed  by 
their  Slavonic  neighbors,  portions  of  the 
Karels  were  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the 
surrounding  Slavic  masses.  The  Swedish 
law  and  culture  made  them  a  free  people, 
dejure^  if  not  de  facto,  on  an  equal  footing 
with  their  Swedish  fellow-subjects.  As 
they  took  part  in  the  great  actions  of  the 
Thirty  Years*  and  other  wars,  their  hearts 
were-  kindled  and  their  national  pride 
aroused  by  the  memories  of  the  fierce 
struggles  of  the  past.  Hence,  when  the 
war  of  1809  separated  them  from  Sweden, 
and  joined  them  to  the  Russian  Empire, 
it  only  rendered  them  more  truly  Finnish. 
**  We  are  not  Russians,"  they  said,  "  we 
cannot  be  Swedes,  we  must  be  Finns." 
Thus  there  grew  up  a  special  interest  in 
all  matters  and  enquiries,  connected  with 
the  Grand  Duchy,  and  its  past ;  and  these 
were  now  zealously  forwarded  by  a  number 
of  those  who  had  gathered  their  stock  of 
culture  at  the  national  university. 

Such  were  Kalm  and  Forskohl  in  natu- 
ral history,  disciples  of  the  great  Linnaeus. 
Then,  especially  distinguished  was  Por- 
than  —  whose  fife  in  outline  we  have 
given  —  the  first  to  open  the  gold  mine  of 
Finland's  history,  language,  mythology, 
and  the  traditional  literature  of  the  people. 
He  was  followed  by  men  who  were  trained 
in  his  school,  William  Gabriel  Lagus, 
John  James  Tengstrom,  and  their  succes- 
sors, Adolphus  Ivar  Arvidsson  and  Ga- 
briel Rein.  The  grammar  of  the  Finnish 
tongue  was  handled  with  singular  acute- 
ness  by  Reinhold  Becker ;  while  the  first 
Finnish  lexicon  which  approached  to 
completeness  was  published  by  Renvall. 
Zachary  Topelius,  the  father  of  the  dis- 
tinguished poet  of  our  own  time,  carried 
forward  the  work  of  collecting  the  folk- 
poesy;  and  imitations  of  these  folk-poems 
were,  with  wondrous  success,  given  to  the 
world  by  Jacob  Juddn. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  regard 
to  these  national  researches  when  Gastrin 
entered  the  Finnish  university.  Contem- 
porary with  him  was  Elias  Ldnnrot,  of 
whom  we  have  yet  to  speak,  who  took  up 
the  work  of  completing  the  collections 
of  the  national  epos  and  folk-poesy,  and 
under  whose  careful  and  congenial  hands, 
the  Kalevala  became  a  whole,  as  perfect 
of  its  kind  as  the  Iliad  or  t' 
the  Nibelungenlied  or  the  p 


I  These  discoveries  of  Ldnnrot  were  an 
epoch-making  period  in  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  Grand  Duchy.  New  activity 
was  aroused  in  well-nigh  all  kinds  of  re- 
search, but  especially  on  the  ground  of 
native  philology.  Subsequent! v  to  the 
removal  of  the  university  to  Helsingfors, 
the  philosophical  or  arts  faculty  had  been 
divided  into  two  sections :  the  historico- 
philological  and  physico-mathematical. 

At  first,  however,  these  two  sections 
did  so  rijiorously  exclude  each  other  as 
subsequently  has  been  the  case.  Students 
passeci  over  from  the  one  to  the  other,  or 
united  them  in  their  studies.  This  was 
the  case  with  Gastrin.  His  acquaintance 
with  the  Semitic  languages,  bis  studies  in 
his  native  Finnish,  from  which  he  trans- 
lated, with  no  inconsiderable  degree  of 
poetic  talent,  the  songs  of  the  Kalevala 
into  Swedish ;  and  even  some  prolusions 
of  a  more  lyrical  character  were  united 
with  studies  in  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry,  zoology,  and  botany.  We  have 
already  seen  how  amongst  his  first  studies, 
certain  botanical  researches  bad  been 
made  with  surprising  rapidity. 

His  examination  as  candidate  for  a 
degree  was  made  in  no  less  than  eleven 
subjects,  viz.,  the  classical  and  Oriental 
languages,  at  least  so  far  as  regards  He- 
brew, were  united  with  history,  literary 
history,  and  philosophy ;  while  at  the 
same  time  he  offered  himself  for  examina- 
tion in  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry, 
zoology,  and  botany.  And  these  were  not 
all  studies  of  an  elementary  character ;  in 
many  cases  they  had  gone  upon  new  and 
original  grounds.  In  the  course  of  the 
year  of  his  candidate's  examination,  1836, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  degree  of  magister 
artium. 

Having  taken  his  degree,  Gastrin  pro- 
ceeded to  extend  his  philological  knowl- 
edge by  the  study  of  Turkish.  This  be 
did,  in  relation  to  his  native  Finnish,  as 
belonging  to  the  same  family  of  languages, 
and  with  a  view  to  the  consideration  of 
the  linguistic  peculiarities  of  Finnish,  and 
the  mythological  conceptions  he  found  in 
the  Kalevala.  This  was  largely,  a  oew 
study,  as  to  the  dialect  in  which  it  was 
couched,  being  preserved  in  Karelian, 
amongst  a  people  which  bad  adopted  the 
Greek  Orthodox  faith,  and  had  been  con- 
siderably influenced  bv  the  surrounding 
Slavic  tribes.  In  this  aialect,  a  variety  of 
forms  and  constructions  were  present, 
which  are  not  found  in  the  western  Fin- 
Disb.  His  philological  and  linguistic 
*     ''  ^.  also  enlarged  by  the  mastery 

*d  languages.    The  study  of 
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comparative  philology  had  not  beengreatly 
encouraged  up  to  this  time  in  the  Finnish 
university;  and  thus,  it  may  be  said  to 
have  been  introduced  by  Gastrin,  although 
not  in  the  usual  way  by  the  consideration 
of  the  related  Indo-European  family  of 
languages,  but  by  the  comparison  of  the 
Mongolian  tongues  connected  with  Fin- 
nish. The  first  fruits  of  his  studies  in 
this  direction  was  the  dissertation,  "  De 
affinitate  declinationura  inlinguft  Fennicft, 
Esthonicft  et  Lappic&/'  a  dissertation,  by 
the  presentation  of  which  he  sought  to 
secure  his  place  as  docent  in  his  Alma 
Mater»  This  dissertation  was  thoroughly 
on  the  path  of  modern  comparative  phi- 
lology, as  their  science  had  been  intro- 
duced by  Rask  and  Grimm.  In  this 
inquiry  and  in  a  subsequent  brochure^  he 
also  turned  his  knowledge  of  Turkish  to 
account.  In  1838,  Gastrin  made  a  jour- 
ney into  Lappmark ;  and  the  following 
year  into  Finnish  and  Russian  Karelia, 
supported  by  the  Finnish  Literary  Society, 
with  a  view  to  follow  up  the  course  opened 
by  Elias  Ldnnrot,  for  the  collection  of 
Finnish  songs  and  sagas  or  folk-tales. 
Before  publishing  an  account  of  his  re- 
searches, he  wrote  for  the  Helsingfors 
Morgonbladet^  of  which  he  was  assistant 
editor,  several  papers  on  such  subjects,  as 
**  Some  Words  on  the  Kalevala,''  and 
"  Finnish  Wizard  Art,"  which  have  been 
published  in  his  collected  papers  in  Swed- 
ish and  German.  In  1841,  Gastrin  com* 
pleted  his  translation,  begun  two  years 
previously,  of  the  Kalevala  into  Swedish. 
He  also  lectured  on  this  ancient  poem. 
His  translation,  made  in  an  excellent  style, 
faithful  to  the  original  and  clear,  contained 
no  less  than  twelve  thousand  verses. 

There  was  but  little  encouragement  in 
the  little  country  of  Finland  for  such  work, 
and  had  not  the  Finnish  Literary  Society 
contributed  one  hundred  and  forty  roubles 
towards  the  printing,  Gastrin  would  have 
found  great  difficulty  in  giving  his  work 
to  the  public.  There  was  one  element  in 
his  favor,  and  that  was  the  rich  endow- 
ments possessed  by  the  Finnish  univer- 
sity. But  the  professorships,  extraordinary 
professorships  and  docentships  are  never- 
theless, in  a  small  country  like  Finland, 
necessarily  few ;  and  when  once  occupied, 
they  remain  so  for  a  term  of  years,  if  not 
for  the  life  of  the  holder  ;  and  at  the  time 
we  are  referring  to,  they  were  much  fewer 
in  number  than  at  present.  For  the  Fin- 
nish tongue  there  was  only  a  lectorship. 
The  value  of  this  was  much  less  than  it 
is  now;  and  the  means  affording  aid  to 
literary  or  scientific  enterprise  were  much 


less  then  than  they  are  at  pre«ent.  Besides, 
though  Gastrin's  studies  had  brought  him 
into  notice,  yet  his  field  was  new.  Philol- 
ogy as  a  science,  morer  especially  as  deal- 
ing with  modern  languages  was  scarcely 
understood,  as  it  is  now.  Gastrin  was 
docent  in  Finnish  and  the  Old  Northern* 
languages.  Now  this  was  regarded  then 
as  a  proper  study  for  a  learned  academy ; 
but  as  a  university  study  it  was  hardly 
recognized.  Even  in  Germany,  such 
studies  in  the  modern  languages  and  their 
philology  were  as  yet  without  professor- 
ships ;  and  in  Scandinavia,  they  have  only 
been  established  within  the  last  ten  years. 
The  self-sacrifice  which  Gastrin  showed 
in  the  pursuit  of  such  studies  at  such  a 
time  was  great,  though  not  so  uncommon 
amongst  tne  Finnish  youth. 

An  occasion  rose  for  Gastrin  to  make  a 
fresh  journey  into  Lappmark.  Ldnnrot, 
the  Finnish  Homer,  of  whom  we  have  yet 
to  speak,  had  completed  his  studies  at  the 
university,  and  had  obtained  the  place  of 
provincial  medical  man,  supported  by  the 
State  in  Kajana,  in  north-east  Finland ; 
had  obtained,  moreover,  the  means  to 
make  such  a  journey,  and  Gastrin  was 
invited  to  be  his  fellow-traveller.  On  the 
13th  of  November,  1841,  they  passed  up 
the  river  Kemi,  north  of  Uleaborg,  visited 
Gastrin's  birthplace,  and  on  the  30th  of 
May,  1842,  reached  Archangel  on  the 
White  Sea. 

Of  this  journey  into  the  ancient  Karelia 
in  1839,  together  with  that  made  in  1838 
to  Lappmark,  Gastrin  has  left  a  descrip- 
tion, which  is  printed  in  his  works  under 
the  name  of  "  Northern  Travels  and  Re- 
searches." To  the  Finlander  these  nar- 
ratives are  full  of  interest,  even  from  the 
fact  that  two  such  men  as  Gastrin  and 
Ldnnrot  were  thus  conjoined.  But  for 
foreign  help,  however,  such  studies  and 
researches  could  not  have  been  continued. 

Ldnnrot,  as  doctor  in  a  thinly  peopled 
district,  had  leisure  and  the  means  for 
such  journeys  ;  but  it  was  otherwise  with 
Gastrin. . 

Another  native  of  Finland,  Sjogren, 
had  about  this  time  obtained  a  place  as 
historical  and  philological  student  of  his 
mother  tongue,  and  its  related  dialects  in 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. He  had  obtained  a  prize  from  the 
French  Institute  for  a  treatise  on  Ossete 
grammar ;  and  he  now  generously  came 

*  The  Enslish  language  has  no  word  for  the  Swedish 
fornnordisk^  as  it  has  lUO  proper  designation  for  lin- 
guistics as  distinguished  from  philology.  Old  Norse 
refers  to  Norwe^an.  Perhaps  *'  Ola  Northern '*  is 
the  best  translation  for  the  Swedish  word  just  given, 
equivalent  to  German  A  U-Nardisck. 
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forward  to  aid  Gastrin  in  turning  his  sci- 
entific aptitudes  and  learning  to  account. 
The  academician  Sjogren  proposed  a 
journey  through  Shberia  in  order  to  inves- 
tigate the  ethnographic  and  linguistic  re- 
lations of  these  heathen  or  half  heathenish 
tribes.  Unable  to  participate  himself,  on 
account  of  his  age  and  imperfect  vision, 
he  sought  to  find  a  younger  man  for  this 
purpose ;  and  with  this  view,  visited  Hel- 
singfors  in  1838.  Gastrin  was  recom- 
mended to  him,  and  Augustus  Wallin,  a 
young  man  of  mark,  who  afterwards  trav- 
elled through  Arabia,  and  won  for  himself 
distinction.  Sjogren  met  neither  of  the 
young  men ;  but  Gastrdn*s  studies  lay 
within  the  Finnish  field,  while  Wallin\ 
who  was  a  philological  genius,  lay  more 
in  the  Oriental  direction,  and  therefore 
Gastrin  was  chosen.  Much  to  Gastrin's 
disappointment,  there  bad  been  great  de- 
lay in  arranging  the  expedition ;  but  now, 
he  was  surprised  in  Enare,  in  Lappmark, 
under  the  sixty-ninth  degree  of  north  lat- 
itude, by  a  letter  from  the  academician, 
Sjdgren,  saying  that  the  expedition  was 
ready,  and  that  he,  Gastrin,  was  to  be 
ethnograph  and  linguist  for  the  same. 
That  the  expedition  was  not  to  start  at 
once,  was  all  the  better  for  Gastrin,  for 
he  was  able  to  make  use  of  his  time  in 
the  field  where  he  now  was.  One  thou- 
sand roubles  silver  were  found  for  him 
from  Finnish  state  resources,  to  journey 
through  the  country  of  the  Samoyedes  on 
the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  thence  from  the 
White  Sea  to  thp  Urals.  Pecuniary  means 
now  came  abundantly  into  Gastrin's  pos- 
session, for  his  modest  and  easily  satisfied 
aims.  He  was  to  have  a  thousand  roubles 
a  year  from  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy ; 
the  Alexander  Stipendium  from  Helsing- 
fors  of  nine  hundred  roubles;  half  the 
Demidoff  prize  of  seven  hundred  roubles, 
and  cost  of  printing  for  his  Syrjenian  ?ram- 
mar.  There  was  one  serious  drawback, 
however  —  Gastrin  had  weak  lungs,  and 
there  was  in  the  family  a  tendency  to  con- 
sumption. Bold,  therefore,  was  the  step 
to  plunge  into  such  a  country,  its  damp 
huts  and  unhealthy  tundras^  where  med- 
ical aid  was  seldom  to  be  obtained.  Dis- 
quieting as  was  the  state  of  Gastrin's 
health,  it  did  not  disturb  his  joy  in  the 
prospect  of  scientific  research  opening  up 
before  him.  His  aim,  in  his  third  journey 
(1841-42),  on  which  he  set  out  with  Elias 
L5nnrot,  was  especially  to  investigate  the 
Lappish  mythology,  as  compared  with  the 
Finnish,  by  which  he  hoped  to  throw  light 
upon  both ;  an  object  in  which  he  fully 
succeeded,  as  shown  by  the  lectures  he 
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subsequently  delivered  in  the  University 
of  Helsingfors  on  Finnish  mythology. 
Besides  this,  he  closely  studied  the  lan- 
guages of  the  tribes  with  which  he  came 
into  contact. 

The  Samoyedic  language  was  one  of  the 
first  to  whose  study  he  applied  himself. 
The  Jurak-Samoyedes,  a  leading  tribe  of 
this  people,  reside  in  European  Russia. 
The  study  of  the  dialect  spoken  by  them 
was  first  of  all  taken  up.  From  Novem- 
ber, 1842,  to  November,  1843,  when  he 
reached  Obdorsk  in  Siberia,  he  lived 
mainly  amongst  the  Samoyedes. 

A  connected  but  subsidiary  work  on 
this  journey  was  the  study  of  the  Permian 
tribes,  the  Syrjenians  and  their  language, 
amongst  whom  Gastrin  had  also  lived  for 
some  time.  The  threatened  failure  of 
health  had,  however,  by  this  time  gone 
further  than  it  was  safe  to  neglect;  and 
from  Obdorsk,  Gastrin  went  to  Ber<$zofiF, 
where  he  was  able  to  obtain  medical  as- 
sistance, and  thence  he  returned  to  Fin- 
land in  May,  1844.  Warmly  received  by 
his  admiring  countrymen,  he  set  about 
completing  the  work  he  had  in  hand  ;  and 
even  founa  time  to  produce,  with  the  aid 
of  a  Tcheremissian  soldier  who  was  acci- 
dentally in  garrison  in  Sweaborg,  a  gram- 
mar of  that  tongue,  spoken  by  a  Finnish 
tribe  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga.  He  also 
graduated  in  his  Ahna  Mater  as  doctor 
of  philosophy. 

In  February,  1845  Gastrin  left  Helsing- 
fors for  his  last  lengthened  journey  into 
Siberia,  whence  he  did  not  return  till  Feb- 
ruary, 1849.  The  work  done  during  these 
four  years  is  told  in  his  **  Journeys  and  Re- 
searches." In  1845,  ^^  visited  the  valleys 
of  the  Irtish  and  the  Ob,  occupied  himself 
with  the  Ostyak-Samoyedes ;  in  1846,  he 
removed  to  the  valley  of  the  Jenisei,  and 
was  occupied  with  other  sections  of  the 
Ostyak  and  Samoyede  tribes ;  in  1847,  he 
studied  the  so-called  **  Tartarized  '*  Sa- 
moyede and  Ostyak  tribes.  The  remain- 
ing two  years  of  his  stay  in  Siberia  were 
devoted  to  the  dwellers  round  about  Lake 
Baikal  —  Tunguses  and  Buriats.  But  his 
health  again  began  to  give  way ;  indeed, 
he  barely  escaped  with  life  from  acci- 
dental exposure  to  one  of  the  terrible 
frosts  of  Siberia. 

He  returned  to  Finland  in  the  summer 
of  1849,  when  but  three  years  of  life  re- 
mained ;  though  even  these  three  years 
were  crowded  with  the  work  of  one  who 
worked  with  all  his  might,  for  he  could  not 
but  have  forebodings  that  the  end  was  near. 
He  married  in  October,  1850,  became  pro- 
fessor of  the  Finnish  language  and  litera- 
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ture  in  1851,  aod  died  on  the  7th   May, 
1852. 

Not  unlike  our  own  gi^at  naturalist, 
Charles  Darwin,  his  journeys  had  made 
him  famous;  but  they  also  broke  his 
health  and  hastened  his  end.  He  strug- 
gled even  on  his  death-bed  to  work  up 
some  of  the  abundant  material  which  lay 
about  him  from  his  journeys.  His  thirty- 
eight  years'  life  had  in  it  much  of  suffer- 
ing, much  of  endurance  ;  but  it  had  been 
filled  with  work,  and  it  was  rich  in  results. 
Six  volumes  in  octavo,  in  the  Swedish 
tongue,  contain  the  bulk  of  his  writings. 
Of  his  religious  views  we  know  nothing; 
for  he  abstained  from  all  demonstrative 
revelations  of  his  itoner  life, a  reserve  which 
is  peculiarly  charactistic  of  the  Finnish 
nature. 

Of  the  third  representative  man  of  Fin- 
land and  its  university,  we  can  fortunately 
speak  within  narrower  limits.  His  life 
was  less  crowded  with  doing  and  suffering ; 
but  it  was  grander,  simpler,  and  moved 
more  within  the  circle  of  poetry  than  of 
prose.  The  Finnish  Homer  is  no  iron- 
ical title ;  but  deserved,  so  far  as  the  little 
semi-Arctic  duchy  can  be  compared  to 
sunny,  brilliant,  and  richly  endowed 
Greece. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  state  of 
things,  when  Eli  as  Ldnnrot  took  up  the 
work  which  had  been  begun  by  Porthan, 
Zachary  Topelius  and  others.  But  what- 
ever attention  had  been  paid  to  the  speech 
of  the  Finnish  people,  it  was  still  in  an  all 
but  uncultivated  condition.  The  stock  of 
literature  to  be  found  in  it  was  very  small 
and  of  a  narrow  compass.  The  Bible  had 
been  translated  into  it,  it  is  true,  and  Bun- 
yan's  **  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  but  scarcely 
any  other  work  of  importance.  Some 
fugitive  verses,  mostly  religious,  a  vol- 
ume on  Swedish  law,  very  imperfectly 
translated ;  and  of  schoolbooks,  only  the 
ABC  book  and  Luther's  Catechism.  The 
state  of  things  was  very  much  as  with  us 
in  Scotland,  when  the  alphabet,  and  a 
rude  combination  of  letters  and  sounds, 
known  to  children  as  the  Cat's  ABC,  in- 
troduced the  youthful  aspirant  to  the  sub- 
lime mysteries  of  the  "chief  end  of  man," 
and  "  what  rule  hath  God  given  to  direct 
us,  how  we  may  glorify  and  enjoy  him? " 
H  the  state  of  things  is  far  different  at 
present,  it  is  mainly  due  to  Elias  Lonnrot, 
that  things  have  altered  for  the  better. 

Elias  Lonnrot  was  born  in  Paikkari 
torp  or  village  and  in  the  parish  of  Karis- 
lojo,  nearly  midway  between  Abo  and 
Helsingfors.     His  parents  were  of  humble 


condition  — his  father  being  the  tailor  of 
the  parish  —  but  shrewd,  careful,  and 
active  persons ;  since  they  brought  up  a 
large  family,  and  were  able  to  pUsh  Elias 
forward  to  a  learned  profession.  It  was 
curious  how  he  came  by  his  name.  He 
had  to  be  taken  to  the  clergyman  for  bap- 
tism by  some  person  who  was  not  one  of 
the  family.  As  the  baptismal  act  had 
been  carried  out  before  the  parents  came 
up,  and  this  person  had  forgotten  two 
very  proper  names  which  bad  been  con- 
fided to  her,  the  clergyman  named  the  boy 
Elias,  because  it  was  Elias'sday,  the  17th 
April,  on  which  he  was  baptizeci. 

His  birthday  was  the  9th  April,  1802. 
He  began  his  education,  after  his  school 
life,  with  the  pharmaceutical  studies 
proper  to  the  profession  for  which  he  was 
destined  —  that  of  medicine  —  in  Tavas- 
tehus,  in  1820 ;  entered  the  university  then 
in  Abo  in  1822,  and  finished  his  prelimi- 
nary studies  as  candidate,  in  the  philo- 
sophical or  arts  faculty  in  1827.  Various 
causes  had  drawn  Ldnnrot's  attention  to 
the  condition  of  his  mother  tongue,  and 
its  deficiencies  as  to  cultivation.  In  addi- 
tion to  those  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred, there  had  been  freshly  published  a 
collection  of  Finnish  proverbs,  with  trans- 
lations into  Latin  by  Gottlund  in  Upsala, 
Sweden.  Von  Becker,  another  Finnish 
student,  while  L5nnrot  was  at  the  univer- 
sity, published  a  carefully  prepared  Fin- 
nish grammar.  This  was  followed  by 
Renvall's  Finnish-Swedish  dictionary,  and 
these  two  publications  were,  as  Lonnrot 
himself  said,  enormous  steps  in  advance. 
But  Zachary  Topelius  did  most  to  enlist 
the  young  aspirant  into  the  work.  He  had 
taken  up  afresh  the  work  of  collecting  the 
Finnish  folk-songs  from  the  lips  of  the 
people ;  and  this  was  what  specially  awak- 
ened the  interest  of  the  young  Ldnnrot. 
Accordingly,  when  he  had  completed  his 
philosophical  studies,  he  set  out  on  a  tour, 
guided  by  the  information  and  advice  he 
had  received  from  Topelius  to  begin  his 
great  work  of  gathering  up,  as  completely 
as  might  be,  the  whole  folk-literature  of 
his  country. 

In  1828,  he  travelled  through  Finnish 
Karelia,  in  the  Kuopio  region  ;  in  another 
journey,  undertaken  in  183 1,  he  penetrated 
further  north,  round  about  the  village  of 
Kajana,  where  a  great  part  of  his  life  was 
afterwards  to  be  spent.  The  folk-poesy 
of  Finland  had  not  up  to  this  period  been 
separated  into  the  generic  elements  of 
which  it  was  made  up.  Even  Ldnnrot's 
first  publication  "  Kantele,"  published  in 
four  thin  parts,  Helsingfors,   1829-183 1, 
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was  still  a  mixture  of  the  epic-mythical, 
the  lyrical,  and  we  suppose,  even  the  troll 
or  wizard  songs  which  lived  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Finnish  people.  This  publication, 
which  was  the  occasion  of  some  loss  to 
the  young  student,  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  Finnish  Literary  Society,  which  soon 
attracted  members ;  and  —  by  meeting 
expenses,  and  afterwards  by  its  printing- 
press  —  has  rendered  enormous  services, 
to  Finland,  its  science  and  literature. 

Meanwhile,  besides  the  **  labor  of  love  " 
in  which  L6nnrot  was  engaged,  he  had 
been  prosecuting  his  medicalstudies, and 
that,  with  such  diligence  and  success  that, 
in  1830,  he  passed  as  medical  candidate  ; 
in  1832,  as  licentiate,  after  which  he  re- 
ceived the  doctor's  hat ;  the  proof  that  he 
had  passed  successfully  the  highest  grade 
of  his  profession.  But  with  this  earnest- 
ness and  diligence  in  the  work  of  his 
profession  ;  an  earnestness  and  diligence 
which  Ellas  Lonnrot  carried  into  every 
duty  during  his  life  ;  he  had  not  forgotten 
the  pursuit  to  which  he  had  already  given 
two  lengthened  journeys. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  he  obtained 
his  doctor's  hat,  the  government  appoint- 
ment of  medical  man  for  the  province  of 
Kajana  fell  vacant;  and  mindful  of  his 
purpose,  Lonnrot  at  once  applied  for  it 
He  obtained  the  appointment  vicariously 
for  a  time,  and  finally  was  appointed  state 
doctor  for  the  Kajana  district.  He  was 
now  specially  in  the  land  of  song,  and  on 
his  professional  journeys  sought  to  add  to 
his  already  collected  stock  of  epic-myth- 
ical, and  other  national  folk-songs.  Not 
only  so,  but  before  entering  upon  his  pro- 
fessional duties  as  doctor,  he  journeyed  in 
1832  over  the  Finnish  frontier  into  Rus- 
sian Karelia,  where  he  found  virgin  soil, 
and  even  a  greater  stock  of  poems  than 
within  Finland  itself.  This  region,  north 
and  south  of  Lake  Onega,  may  well  be 
named  the  land  of  song,  for  not  only  did 
LSnnrot  find  the  means  of  completing  the 
cycle  of  the  Kalevala,  but,  south  of  Lake 
Onega,  first  RuibnikofE,  and  later  Pro- 
fessor Hilferding,  found  the  stores  of 
builini^  as  they  are  named  in  Russ,  with 
which  the  former  filled  four  lars;e  vol- 
umes.* Professor  Hilferding's  collection 
has  been  published  in  smaller  type  in  a 
huge  volume.  The  collections,  south  or 
west  of  Lake  Onega,  are  in  the  Russian 
language. 

The  cycle  of  epic-mythical  folk-songs 

*  This  was  done  at  a  much  later  period,  iftiso  to 
1863,  than  Ldnnrot's  travels;  and  the  volum 
pubhshed  in  1867.     Professor  Hilferding* s  r 
were  made  some  five  to  seven  years  later. 


was  now  so  complete,  that  Ldnnrot  re- 
solved to  give  the  whole  collection  to  the 
world.  This  was  done  in  the  course  of 
1835,  the  preface  to  the  collection  being 
dated  the  28th  February  in  that  year.  It 
might  have  been  expected  that  the  lyrical 
songs,  of  which  a  large  stock  had  been 
collected,  would  have  either  first  beea 
given  to  the  world,  or  at  least  soon  after 
the  Kalevala.  The  work  of  arranging  and 
editing  them  was  greatly  lighter  than  that 
of  arranging  and  editing  the  epic-mythical, 
or  even  the  troll  or  wizard  songs.  But 
besides  his  professional  work,  LScnrot 
was  now  an  editor!  A  small  periodical 
consisting  of  a  single  printed  sheet  named 
Mehilainen  or  the  Bee^  was  begun  by  him 
in  1836,  and  was  carried  on  for  several 
years,  the  place  of  publication  being  Ulea- 
borg,  to  which  from  Kajana,  there  was 
only  a  post  once  a  week.  In  1836,  the 
much-toiling  man  undertook  a  journey  into 
Lapland,  during  which  he  occupied  him- 
self with  linguistic  and  philological  re- 
searches. With  such  occupations,  it  came 
to  pass,  that  the  lyrical  collection  of  folk- 
songs ^  Kanteletar,"  as  it  was  named,  saw 
the  light  five  years  later  than  the  Kalevala, 
or  in  1840,  in  three  successive  parts,  but 
in  a  nearly  perfect  form.  Ldnnrot  was 
master  of  the  music  as  well  as  of  the 
poetry  of  these  folk-songs;  and  in  the 
later  part  of  his  life  was,  on  the  flute,  an 
accomplished  '*  Kantele  "  player. 

With  these  two  publications  the  greater 
part  of  Ldnnrot's  literary  achievement 
was  nearly  complete,  for  the  collection  of 
troll  songs,  with  all  their  curious  heathen 
or  half-heathen  contents,  their  bearing 
upon  the  more  ancient  life  of  the  people, 
was  first  given  to  the  world  in  his  old  age, 
under  the  name  of  "  Sana  Kirja,"  in  parts 
from  1866  to  1868.  Nevertheless,  to  the 
end  of  his  long  life,  Ldnnrot  continued  to 
be  an  active  and  busy  man.  Endowed 
with  a  sound  and  healthy  constitution, 
which  he  strenuously  kept  in  proper  con- 
dition by  in-door  gymnastics  or  out-door 
exercise,  he  retained  the  sana  mens  in 
sano  carport  to  the  last  days  of  his  life. 

Besides  the  works  we  have  specified,  he 
had  made  great  collections  of  proverbs, 
riddles,  etc.,  in  the  Finnish  tongue,  and 
occupied  himself  likewise  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  dictionary  of  Finnish,  with  Swed- 
ish explanations,  which  he  published 
indeed,  but  looked  upon  it  as  a  work  only 
furnishing  materials  for  a  more  scientific 
treatment  of  the  language.  In  his  fortieth 
vear  be  published  the  proverbs  and  rid- 

's.    Nearlv  about  this  time  he  obtained 
f  ^-'ernment  to  retire  from 
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his  post  as  State  doctor  for  some  five 
vears,  being,  nevertheless,  allowed  to  draw 
nis  salary.  The  time  thus  obtained  was 
well  spent.  We  have  referred  to  his  jour- 
ney into  Lapland  to  make  philological  and 
linguistic  researches  in  a  language  akin  to 
his  native  Finnish.  The  journey  which 
he  undertook  together  with  Gastrin  in 
1 841  and  1842  has  also  been  referred  to. 
Travelling  together  to  Archangel,  the  two 
distinguished  men  parted,  never  to  see 
each  other  again  in  life.  Ldnnrot  then 
journeyed  southward,  and  spent  the  sum- 
mer in  the  Russian  government  of  Olonets 
amongst  the  Vepsi,  a  Finnish  or  Karelian 
people,  on  whose  linguistic  peculiarities, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Enare  Lapps,  he 
furnished  a  report. 

Continuing  his  journey  he  visited  Inger- 
manland,  in  which  the  city  of  St.  Peters- 
burg is  situated,  with  its  varied  and  motley 
population ;  then  the  Esthonian  people, 
kindred  to  his  own,  in  which  in  somewhat 
varied  form,  those  folk  songs  are  found 
which  he  had  done  so  much  to  collect  in 
his  native  Finnish.  He  visited  also  the 
Werro  Esthonians,  whose  home  is  in 
Livonia,  and  thus  enlarged  still  more  the 
circle  of  his  linguistic  and  philological 
knowledge. 

His  researches  were  grounded  upon  a 
thorough  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  classical  philology,  with 
which  he  combined  a  large  and  practical 
acquaintance  both  with  Russ  and  German, 
both  of  which  languages  he  wrote  and 
used  practically,  in  addition  to  Finnish 
and  Swedish,  the  indigenous  languages  of 
the  Grand  Duchy.  His  attainments  in 
this  field  were  somewhat  cast  in  the  shade 
by  his  great  and  original  services  to  the 
traditional  literature  of  his  country,  its 
folk-literature  of  all  kinds.  Indeed,  great 
as  were  the  talents  which  had  been  dedi- 
cated to  this  field,  there  was  none  that 
approached  to  Castr^n  save  Lonnrot. 

It  was  about  this  time  that,  through  the 
travels  and  researches  of  D.E.D.  Euro- 
paeus,  new  treasures  were  found  belonging 
to  the  Kalevala  cycle.  The  KuUervo  epi- 
sode was  a  wholly  new  discovery,  besides 
other  most  interesting  matter.  These 
were  sent  to  L5nnrot,  as  the  recognized 
master,  and  indeed  he  had  no  need  to  un- 
dertake fresh  journeys,  for  all  new  mate- 
rials flowed  naturally  into  his  hands.  In 
consequence  of  these  discoveries,  he 
issued,  in  184Q,  a  new  edition  of  the 
Kalevala,  including  the  newly  discovered 
materials.  His  work  upon  these  materials 
mdy  be  instructively  compared  with  the 
supposed  Peisistratus's  redaction  of  the 


Homeric  rhapsodies ;  and  the  same  ques- 
tions, as  we  have  be^n  informed  by  the 
greatest  living*  authority  on  the  subject 
—  Professor  Augustus  Ahlquist,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Gastrin  and  Ldnnrot  himself,  in 
the  chair  of  the  Finnish  language  and 
literature — are  emerging  in  regard  to 
Ldnnrot*s  treatment  of  his  materials,  as 
have  been  raised  in  regard  to  the  Homeric 
poems.  Indeed,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  a  careful  comparison  of  the  Finnish 
and  Russian  folk-epos  —  a  work  now  in 
the  hands  of  an  Italian,  Professor  Do- 
minico  Comparetti  of  Florence  —  would 
throw  light  upon  the  difficulties  of  the 
Homeric  problem.  The  work  of  Ldnnrot, 
in  reducing  the  Kalevala,  or  rather  the 
minor  epopees  which  form  it  into  a  whole ; 
as  it  now  is,  was  first  of  all,  collection. 
The  poem,  if  we  may  call  it  a  unity,  is 
made  up  of  episodes  or  minor  epopees, 
celebrating  some  particular  action,  or  the 
deeds  of  some  single  hero.  These  were 
collected  with  infinite  trouble,  often  in 
broken  fragments  and  verses.  When  the 
cycles  seemed  complete,  then  the  work  of 
comparing,  piecing,  and  joining  began. 
Often  there  were  various  versions  of  the 
same  epopee,  or  episode ;  and  the  work  of 
Ldnnrot  was  to  choose  the  best  and  most 
harmonious,  with  the  connected  or  related 
epopees.  Words  had  occasionally  to  be 
changed  or  added,  to  make  the  verse  com- 
plete. Thus  the  various  runes  or  cantos 
were  built  up  and  "  woven  together  "  —  it 
is  L6nnrot*s  own  expression  —  into  the 
whole,  or  grand  epic  which  we  now  pos- 
sess. Professor  Ahlquist  has  raised  the 
question,  whether  Lonnrot  was  justified  in 
constructing  a  whole  out  of  these  smaller 
epopees;  for  certainly,  before  Lonnrot's 
time,  they  never  had  been  anything  else 
than  a  general  collection.  Professor  Ahl- 
quist also  questions  whether  Ldnnrot  was 
justified  in  piecing  together  and  eking  out 
the  single  epopees,  so  as  to  reduce  them 
to  complete,  but  artificial  wholes,  such  as 
they  now  stand  in  the  Kalevala.  But 
Ldnnrot  himself  had  no  doubt  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  work.  His  view,  in  brief, 
was,  that  the  singers  or  rhapsodists,  who 
sang  the  single  epopees,  of  which  their 
individual  stock  consisted,  did  so  in  con- 
nection with  one  another,  f>.,  regarded 
them  as  partial  wholes,  and  that,  there- 
fore, he  was  justified  in  going  further  on 
the  same  principle,  and  reducing  the  whole 
to  a  unity ;  the  more  so,  that  the  vast  ex- 
perience which  he  had  acquired  in  collect- 
ing and  piecing  them  together,  made  him 

*  Now,  alas,  passed  away. 
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a  better  judge  than  any  of  the  single  bards 
could  have  been.  He  says:  '*I  lool^ec) 
upon  myself  as  a  singer,  equal  to  the  best 
of  them."  There  is  no  doubt,  it  is  uni- 
versally conceded,  that  Ldnnrot  was  right 
here.  He  was,  moreover,  no  man  of  theory 
influenced  by  certain  sesthetical  principles. 
His  knowledge  and  practice  were  gained 
through  practical  dealing  with  the  poems 
in  the  various  forms  in  which  he  found 
them,  and  it  was  on  this  natural  and  com- 
mon-sense ground  that  he  constructed  the 
whole. 

This  great  work  complete,  Ldnnrot 
married  and  settled  down  in  his  own 
house  in  Kajana.  He  had  a  variety  of 
practical  ends  still  before  him.  He  would 
complete  his  dictionary,  write  a  compara- 
tive grammar  of  the  Finnish  languages  on 
the  same  lines  as  Grimm  has  constructed 
his  Teutonic  grammar.  He  wished  also 
to  give  a  system  of  Finnish  mythology  to 
the  world.  With  these  schemes  before 
him,  he  took  a  bold  step,  and  asked  the 
Finnish  Senate  to  be  allowed  to  retire 
from  his  medical  practice,  with  his  full 
pension  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The 
Senate  and  people  of  Finland  were  favor- 
able to  his  petition ;  but  from  the  very 
highest  resort,  it  was  rejected,  it  is  be- 
lieved, at  the  instance  of  the  well-known 
Prince  MentschikofiF,  who  was  then  the 
chief  governor  of  Finland. 

Among  the  other  good  qualities  of  our 
Finnish  Homer,  was  this,  that  he  was  an 
earnest  and  devout  Christian.  He  had 
been  trained  to  this  by  his  father,  who  had 
also  been  a  devout  man.  Family  trials, 
loss  of  children  and  friends  had  chastened 
his  spirit,  and  in  his  old  age  he  came  into 

freater  clearness  of  faith  and  fuller  con- 
dence,  as  to  the  divine  dealings  with 
himself.  A  translation  of  the  Psalms  into 
Finnish  was  a  desideratum  for  church 
psalmody,  in  the  latter  part  of  bis  life.  A 
committee  was  appointed,  but  the  work 
mainly  fell  upon  Ldnnrot.  The  committee 
sat  eight  years  but  Lonnrot  was  not  only 
leading  man  on  this  committee,  he  even 
took  the  work  out  of  their  hands,  and 
eventually  published  his  own  collection. 
This  work  pressed  upon  his  mind  up  to 
two  days  before  his  death,  when  with 
trembling  hand  and  with  scarcely  readable 
handwriting,  he  was  seen  tracing  the  lines 
of  a  rendering  of  one  of  the  Psalms. 

But  we  are  anticipating.  In  1850,  the 
lectorship  of  Finnish  was  constituted  into 
a  professorship.  Ldnnrot  was  regarded 
by  many  as  the  proper  person  to  occupy 
the  post.  But  he  was  contented  to  pass 
his  days  in  his  quiet  home  in  Kajana ;  and 


when  asked,  pointed  out  a  number  of 
others,  as  preferable  to  himself,  and  was 
glad  when  Castrdn  sought  the  post  and 
obtained  it.  But  Castrdn  was  already 
struggling  with  the  disease  which  carried 
him  off,  and  a  year  later  the  chair  was 
again  vacant.  Now  all  eyes  were  turned 
to  Ldnnrot ;  he  was  induced  to  apply  for 
the  vacant  professorship  and  obtained  it. 
In  the  spring  of  1854,  while  the  Crimean 
War  was  running  its  course,  Lonnrot  was 
installed,  and  for  eight  years  he  occupied 
this  important  post;  then  resigning  it,  re- 
turned to  his  former  quiet,  unobtrusive 
life.  His  days  were  prolonged  beyond 
those  of  the  most  of  his  family;  all  but 
one  daughter  preceded  him  to  the  tomb. 
In  1884,  at  eighty-two  years  of  age,  he 
**  fell  on  sleep ;  **  lor  such  indeed  was  the 
fashion  of  his  departure.  All  Finland 
mourned  his  loss,  ^pd  honored  him,  when, 
his  life-course  ended,  he  was  laid  in  the 
grave,  so  far  as  his  mortal  remains  were 
concerned. 

It  will  be  admitted,  we  think,  that  in 
these  lives  we  have  the  exemplification  of 
national  university  training.  That  is,  a 
training  which  does  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  student  is  a  social  unit  in  a 
people,  who,  in  common  with  himself, 
may  be  benefited  by  his  trained  activity 
and  the  culture  which  he  acquires  in  the 
university. 

The  university  is  something  more  than 
a  mere  educational  institution  for  youths. 
Those  who  are  its  members,  whether  as 
professors  or  students,  may  look  around, 
as  we  say  was  done  in  the  university  of 
Finland,  and  consider  to  what  profitable 
national  uses,  their  present  or  future  activ- 
ity may  be  turned.  They  may  take  note 
of  the  outstanding  national  problems  with 
a  resolution  to  devote  their  lives,  as  they 
may  be  able,  to  their  solution.  And  these 
problems  mav  be  as  varied  as  the  national 
life  itself,  'f  here  are  linguistic  and  phi* 
lological  problems,  in  which  the  light  of 
the  classical  culture  which  Greece,  as  uni- 
versalized by  Rome,  has  provided,  may  be 
turned  upon  the  vernacular  language,  with 
a  view,  it  may  be,  —  as  it  was  used  by 
Ahlquist,  —  to  throw  light  upon  the  more 
remote  history  of  the  country,  as  to  whence 
came  the  germs  of  its  civilization,  as 
shown  by  the  words  used  to  denote  them. 
This,  the  problem  of  philology,  properly 
so  called,  is  to  reproduce  the  ancient  life 
of  a  people.  The  linguistic  problem 
searches  out  the  grammatical  peculiarities 
of  the  language  or  languages  spoken,  as- 
certains their  phonology,  1./.,  the  sounds 
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singly  and  in  combination,  which  are  made 
use  of  for  the  ends  of  the  language.  By 
the  due  consideration  of  these,  the  forms 
of  the  language  may  be  simplified  and  its 
orthography  improved.  Of  this  process, 
no  langu?ge  in  Europe  stands  more  in 
need  than  English  with  its  chaotic  vowel- 
system.  The  same  process  may  be  ap- 
plied, with  a  different  end  in  view,  to  afford 
a  perfect  science  of  the  metre,  or  to  form 
the  poetic  of  a  language.  We  have  seen 
how  Gastrin  and  others  labored  at  these 
problems  in  Finnish.  To  some,  these  last 
may  seem  trivial,  — too  trivial  for  a  sci- 
entific occupation  ;  and  accordingly  this 
appears  to  have  been  the  view  of  John 
Home  Tooke,  when  he  named  his  book 
dealing  with  such  matters,  **The  Diver- 
sions of  Purley." 

The  same  view  will  hardly  be  tak^n  of 
the  literary  problem  to  which  Ldnnrot  de- 
voted his  life ;  in  searching  out,  collecting, 
collating,  and  reducing  to  a  whole,  the 
disjecta  membra  of  the  Kalevala.  Such 
research,  as  applied  to  the  traditional  lit- 
erature of  a  people,  is  pursued  with  great 
earnestness  and  zest  in  our  day.  Thus 
Professor  Dominico  Comparetti  has  jour- 
neyed more  than  once  to  Finland,  that  he 
may  acquaint  himself  with  the  Kalevala 
anci  its  history,  in  order  to  compare  the 
process  through  which  it  has  passed  with 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  which  are  be- 
lieved to  have  passed  through  a  similar 
process.  Learned  professors,  as  Angelo 
Gubernatis,  have  journeyed  to  India  that 
they  may  study  this  traditional  literature, 
for  which  in  English  we  possess  no  ade- 
quate or  distinctive  name ;  for  certainly 
such  designations  as  folk-lore  or  fairy- 
tales, are  trivial  or  worse.  With  what  it 
may  be  asked  do  these  learned  professors 
beheve  themselves  to  be  occupied  in 
searching  out,  at  a  great  expense  of  time 
and  labor,  in  this  traditional  or  folk-litera- 
ture ?  Nothing  more  or  less  than  science ! 
Yet  with  us,  persons  held  to  be  ordinarily 
intelligent  look  upon  occupation  with  such 
things  as  trivial  or  foolish.  That  this  is 
so,  the  following  case,  which  actually  oc- 
curred in  the  experience  of  a  friend  will 
show.  He  recommended  Mr.  Ralston *s 
two  books,  "The  Songs  of  the  Russian 
People,"  and  "Russian  Folk  Tales,"  to 
the  library  of  a  country  town  not  very  re- 
mote from  Edinburgh.  These  books  are 
certainly  the  most  instructive  which  have 
recently  appeared  as  to  the  life,  the  beliefs, 
and  mental  characteristics  o£  the  Russian 
people.  He  was,  however,  surprised  to 
find  that  he  was  regarded  with  suspicion 
as  recommending  such  books  to  the  notice 
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of  intelligent  people,  the  contents  of  which 
were  nothing  less  than  "  a*  lees  ! " 

Let  us  hear  what  Gastrin  says  about 
snch  researches.  In  some  words  about 
the  Kalevala,  delivered  in  a  lecture,  he 
says :  "  When  a  people  take  to  their 
hearts  with  love  their  earliest  historical 
remains  and  their  own  historical  develop- 
ment, it  is  an  infallible  token  that  their 
inner  nature  is  sound,  and  that  they  are 
possessed  of  the  highest  characteristics 
and  conditions  for  a  noble  future  culture. 
It  shows  that  they  recognize  with  thank- 
fulness the  inheritance  that  they  have  re- 
ceived from  their  forefathers ;  and  which 
they  themselves  must  leave  not  dimin- 
ished, but  increased  to  the  generations 
which  follow.  They  thus  show  themselves 
conscious,  historically,  of  their  destiny, 
and  the  path  of  progress  which  it  is  their 
duty  unweariedly  to  tread." 

we  are  far  from  affirming  that  Finland 
is  a  model  country  or  that  the  people  are 
a  pattern  people  ;  the  poverty  of  the  land 
they  inhabit,  the  severity  01  the  climate, 
and  the,  perhaps,  not  highly  gifted  Tura- 
nian nature  which  they  in  part  inherit  from 
their  ancestors,  forbid  any  such  exagger- 
ated expectations.  But  the  nobly  patriotic 
spirit  which  we  have  commented  on,  in 
the  lives  we  have  endeavored  to  exhibit, 
has  borne  splendid  fruit. 


From  The  Comhill  Maxaxine.     \ 
'SIGHT  DAYS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  TOUCHSTONE  OF 

PERIL." 

I  will  a  round  unvaminhed  tale  deliver.  —  OlktUo, 
CHAPTER  XXIII, 

(continued.) 

There  is  the  broad,  metalled  centre  of 
the  road  for  wheeled  traffic,  on  either  side 
the  earthen  track  under  the  shadow  of 
the  line  of  trees  for  horsemen  and  pedes- 
trians ;  beyond  these  the  ditches,  beyond 
these  a  high  brick  wall  on  one  side  and  a 
thick  hedge  on  the  other.  He  cannot  get 
round  this  plainly  murderous  band,  he 
must  get  through  it ;  and  he  would  have 
had  no  difficulty  in  dashing  through  it  as 
he  had  dashed  through  the  one  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  bazaar,  only  with  more  risk  of 
injury  to  himself  or  his  horse,  which  he 
feared  most,  from  the  men  being  so  much 
better  armed;  but  the  plundered  vehicle 
has  been  turned  at  right  angles  to  the 
road,  and  completely  blocks  t  up  the  mid- 
dle portion  of  it.    He  has  not  that  broad 
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space  to  feiDt  and  swerve  aDd  macoeuvre 
about  in.  He  must  pass  down  one  of  the 
narrow  side  paths.  And  there  his  atten- 
tion will  be  distracted,  his  progress  im- 
peded, by  the  branches  of  the  trees ;  his 
own  height  and  the  tallness  of  his  steed 
raises  his  head  a  long  way  from  the 
ground.  The  stems  of  the  trees  would 
also  be  serviceable  to  his  adversaries; 
they  could  get  behind  them  and  dodge 
round  them.  After  a  brief  interval  of 
observation  and  silence,  of  watching  to 
see  whether  he  headed  a  band  or  came 
alone,  the  marauders  greeted  him  with  a 
yell,  and  then  with  a  volley  of  abuse  in 
which  the  words  Ferinehee,  and  Chris- 
tian, and  Kafir  are  coupled  With  incestu- 
ous, and  brother-in-law,  and  pig,  and  many 
another  opprobrious  epithet.  They  were 
evidently  at  first  under  the  impression 
that  Lennox  would  be  sure  to  go  back, 
but  when  it  becomes  apparent  that  this  is 
not  the  case,  that  he  intends,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  proceed  on  his  way,  that  be  is 
moving  up  towards  them,  they  at  once 
prepare  to  stop  him.  They  throw  them- 
selves into  the  side  pathways,  they  show 
that  they  know  how  to  take  advantage  of 
the  lines  of  trees,  they  are  men  accus- 
tomed to  highway  robbery.  There  is  only 
one  little  stratagem  that  Lennox  can  resort 
to.  He  heads  his  horse  as  if  he  meant  to 
pass  the  carriage  standing  across  the  road 
on  the  right-hand  side,  and  then  by  a 
sudden  movement  of  the  body,  by  a  sud- 
den pressure  of  the  thighs,  by  signifying 
his  wish  to  his  horse  as  much  as  by  the 
direct  pull  on  the  rein,  he  suddenly  turns 
big  Monarch  round  almost  at  right  angles, 
and  dashes  across  the  road  on  to  the 
opposite  side  path.  The  men  standing 
here  are  taken  by  surprise ;  he  has  passed 
through  them.  But  it  is  with  diminished 
speed,  and  he  passes  too  close  to  the  line 
of  trees,  behind  the  stems  of  two  of  which 
a  couple  of  the  marauders  have  hidden 
themselves.  One  of  these  leaps  suddenly 
forward,  and  throwing  himself  on  the  reins 
stops  the  horse  and  bears  him  back  on  his 
haunches ;  the  other  man,  jumping  out 
makes  a  thrust  at  Lennox  with  his  spear. 
For  this  Lennox  is  obliged  to  him.  He 
might  have  slain  or  fatally  wounded  his 
horse.  That  he  had  not  done  so  was  not 
due,  as  Lennox  supposed,  to  a  mistakenly 
eager  desire  to  kill  him,  Lennox,  to  want 
of  experience  in  such  matters.  To  bring 
down  the  horse  or  pony  with  a  swinging 
blow  on  the  fore  leg  with  his  club,  to  over- 
power the  sword-armed  horseman  in  the 
confusion  and  helplessness  of  his  fall, 
was  a  trick  which  the  dacoit,  for  such  he 


was  by  birth  and  profession,  had  often 
practised  on  many  a  trader  riding  along 
with  well-filled  bags ;  but  here  he  thought, 
in  the  first  place,  that  Lennox,  having  only 
his  riding-whip  in  his  hand,  was  an  easy 
prey,  and  in  the  second  place  he  was 
anxious  not  to  injure  the  noble  beast  he 
desired  to  secure  as  a  prize  for  himself. 

Lennox  parries  the  thrust ;  and  now  it 
fared  ill  with  this  dacoit  that  he  wore  not 
on  his  head  his  fighting  turban,  the  twisted 
folds  of  which  are  capable  of  resisting  a 
sword-cut,  that  his  shaven  crown  is  covered 
only  by  a  thin  linen  skull-cap  which  would 
not  break  the  blow  of  a  switch.  For  full 
upon  that  shaven  crown  comes  the  heavy 
handle  of  the  whip.  The  blow  would  have 
sent  him  to  the  ground  were  his  thickest 
turban  on  his  head  ;  but  not  as  now  stone 
dead.  His  thievings  and  his  maraudings, 
which  seemed  to  him  so  legitimate,  so 
commendable,  and  his  earnings  of  money 
for  his  wife  and  children,  and  his  ofiEerings 
to  his  gods,  all  are  over  now,  perchance 
forever.  Then  Lennox  bends  forward  and 
strikes  the  other  roan  a  blow  on  his  near- 
est arm.  The  man  lets  the  broken  limb 
drop  to  his  side,  and  jumps  back  with  a 
howl  of  pain.  Then  Lennox  dashes  for- 
ward again.  A  few  minutes  of  galloping 
at  that  headlong  pace  bring  him  to  the 
church.  Its  broad  compound  stretches 
out  quiet  and  still,  and  looking  across  it 
there  rises  up  the  high  pyramidal  roof  of 
the  parsonage — as  it  was  sometimes 
called  —  with  the  criss-cross  work  of  split 
bamboos  running  along  the  ridge.  There 
stand  the  two  ancestral  mango-trees  shad- 
ing the  little  wicket — spot  most  mem- 
orable to  him  on  earth ;  his  eye  rests 
fondly  on  it  even  now  as  he  dashes  by. 
And  now  he  has  entered  the  little  sicie 
road  leading  down  to  the  house,  now  he 
has  passed  through  the  gateway  into  the 
quiet,  secluded,  tree-shaded  compound. 
It  lies  as  still  and  quiet  as  usual ;  the  tur- 
moil of  the  sunshine  is  the  only  turmoil 
there.  But  when  he  gets  up  to  the  front 
of  the  house  he  sees  that  here  everything 
is  not  as  usual  —  the  dear,  delightful 
usual,  against  which  we  sometimes  chafe 
as  monotonous  and  dull,  so  full  of  calm, 
and  peace,  and  quiet,  of  truest  happiness. 
Instead  of  one  servant  seated  in  the  veran- 
dah to  receive  and  announce  visitors  he 
sees  four  or  five  of  them  standing  in  a 
group  outside  the  house  engaged  in  eager 
conversation.  There  is  a  sudden  curious 
stir  and  movement  among  them,  a  sudden 
curious  look  upon  their  faces,  as  Lennox 
pulls  his  foaming  steed  up  within  a  few 
feet  of  them. 
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<•  Is  your  mistress  in  the  house  ?  '*  he 
calls. 

'*  No ! "  they  all  shout  out  in  udIsod,  as 
if  with  a  single  voice. 

'*  The  Padre  Sahib  and  the  Miss  Baba 
are  both  on  their  way  to  the  palace,"  cries 
the  most  nimble-tongued  of  them  all,  eager 
to  be  the  first  to  deliver  the  news. 

^'  On  their  way  to  the  palace ! "  cries 
Lennox  in  some  surprise,  though  with  a 
feeling  of  relief.  If  they  have  reached  the 
palace  fortress  it  is  all  right,  they  will  be 
safe  enough  behind  its  lofty  walls. 

He  has  no  knowledge  of  what  has  gone 
on  in  the  palace,  or  what  is  going  on  there 
now.  For  no  intimation  of  it  had  reached 
Hay,  from  whom  he  had  derived  all  his 
information.  That  the  mutinous  sepoys 
from  Abdoolapore  had  got  into  the  city, 
that  the  66th  had  been  sent  down  against 
them,  and  had  mutinied  and  slain  its  offi- 
cers, that  was  all  that  Hay,  the  English 
officers  with  him  at  the  Jumoo  Gate,  the 
brigadier  and  his  staff,  all  of  them  knew 
at  the  present  time.  That  bands  of  the 
bud'fnashis  (literally  "evil-livers,"  corre- 
spondingly "roughs")  of  the  town  were 
going  a^ut  plundering  and  murdering  he 
ad  seen  for  himself,  and  knew  in  addition. 
But  his  feeling  of  satisfaction  receives  a 
shock  when  his  eager  and  voluble  infor- 
mant bawls  out,  — 

"As  prisoners !" 

"As  prisoners!"  cries  Lennox,  with  a 
sensation  at  his  heart  such  as  he  had  never 
in  his  life  experienced  before.  May  Wynn 
a  prisoner !  In  the  hands  of  the  mutinous 
sepoys,  in  the  hands  of  a  band  of  ruffians  I 

"This  man  will  be  able  to  tell  you  all 
about  it,  sir,"  says  the  long-coatecf,  long- 
bearded,  big-turbaned  old  khansaman, 
who,  as  the  head  of  the  household,  con- 
sidered that  it  was  his  own  business  to 
have  informed  Lennox  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, but  whose  age  and  dignity  pre- 
vented him  from  being  able  to  compete  in 
volubility  with  the  young  man  who  had 
spoken  —  the  gardener.  What  business 
was  it  of  his?  He  was  an  outdoor  and 
not  an  indoor  servant!  His  concern  was 
with  the  growing  of  flowers  and  vegetables, 
and  not  with  the  movements  of  the  family. 
The  khansaman  points  to  a  dapper  little 
man,  whose  dress,  as  well  as  the  leading 
rein  —  or  rather  rope  —  in  his  hand  pro- 
claims him  a  groom. 

"We  had  driven  out  of  the  compound 
and  got  as  far  as  the  pukee  suruk  "  (met- 
alled road),  says  the  groom. 

"  I  had  gone  down  to  the  city  to  make 
some  purchases  —  some  potatoes  and 
other  things,"  says  the  old  khansaman. 


interrupting  him,  "and  when  I  reached 
Star  Street  I  heard  much  noise  and  clamor 
there  —  a  great  bulbaJ*^  He  draws  a 
breath. 

"And  many  of  the  shopkeepers  had 
shut  their  shops.  And  there  was  great 
confusion.  And  everywhere  people  were 
shouting  and^creaming.  And  all  the  bad 
men  of  the  town  had  come  put  and  got 
together,  and  i^ere  moving  this  way  and 
that,  and  plundering  the  shops,  and  ill- 
treating  the  people.  And  I  heard  them 
crying  out,  'Kill  the  Feringheesl  Kill 
the  Feringhees !  *  and  a  shopkeeper  told 
me  that  they  had  killed  Mr.  Brasput 
(Beresford,  the  English  shopkeeper)  and 
all  his  family,  and  plundered  his  shop. 
And  they  were  crying  out  that  the  rule  of 
the  English  was  over,  and  that  of  the 
nuw&b  sahib  re-established." 

"Ha!"  exclaims  Lennox. 

"And  1  was  told  that  the  two  regiments 
of  sepoys  and  the  one  regiment  of  troopers 
at  Abdoolapore  had  mutinied  and  come 
over  here,  and  that  their  coming  was  the 
cause  of  all  this  disturbance." 

Another  pause  to  draw  breath!  "  Go 
on,"  cries  Lennox  harshly. 

"  And  so  I  came  home  and  told  all  these 
things  to  the  master,  and  as  this  house  is 
in  such  a  lonely  position  I  advised  him  to 
go  up  to  the  cantonment,  and  he  said  to 
the  Misee  Baba  (young  lady)  in  English  — 
but  I  understand  English,  I  was  a  seeker 
of  knowledge  (student)  at  the  Bareilly  Col- 
lege —  that  the  sun  was  very  hot,  but  that 
it  would  be  best  for  them  to  go,  if  only 
that  they  might  find  out  what  bad  really 
happened  ;  and  they  settled  to  go  up  to 
the  house  of  the  brigade-major,  who  is  a 
great  friend  of  my  master's.  And  so  the 
carriage  was  got  ready  and  thev  started." 

"We  had  got  to  the  metalled  road,* 
continues  the  groom,  "when  four  sowars 
(troopers)  came  galloping  up  and  stopped 
the  carriage,  and  they  cried  out,  '  Kill  the 
Feringhee  brother-in-law !  *  but  the  coach- 
man said,  *It  is  the  padre  sahib;*  and 
then  they  said, 'Well,  if  it  is  the  padre 
sahib,  let  us  take  them  up  to  the  palace 
—  they  have  got  some  other  prisoners 
there,' and  they  told  the  coachman  to  turn 
the  carriage  round  the  other  way,  and 
drive  on,  and  they  rode  on  either  side  of 
the  carriage.  And  when  I  saw  which  way 
they  were  going,  I  let  go  the  carriage  and 
ran  back ;  f  was  frightened  "  —  such  frank 
admissions  of  cowardice  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  East,  especially  among  the 
timid  Bengalees  —  "and  I  also  thought 
that  it  would  be  better  to  come  here  and 
give  information  of  what  had  happened." 
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**How  long  ago  was  this?"   Lennox 
asked. 

"  Only  a  few  minutes  ago!  "  —  again  a 
chorus  of  voices. 

'*  Then  they  will  not  have  reached  the 
palace  yet  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no ! " 

*^  Along  the  usual  road  ?  '*  • 

*«  Yes.'^ 

Lennox  has  turned  his  hdVse  and  dashed 
furiously  out  of  the  compound  and  soon 
regained  the  metalled  road  along  which 
he  had  come  from  the  Jumoo  Gate,  and 
dashes  furiously  along  it.  The  road 
makes  many  sharp  turns  and  twists,  but 
the  trouble  of  getting  round  the  corners  is 
the  only  trouble  he  meets  with  on  it.  It 
lies  as  deserted  as  it  usually  does  at  this 
hour  of  the  day.  Now  he  has  reached  the 
point  where  the  road  crosses  the  water- 
course which  traverses  the  city,  so  greatly 
to  its  benefit.  Taken  o£E  from  the  Jumna 
at  the  point  where  the  river  emerges  from 
its  parent  mountains,  the  canal  rejoins  it 
here,  below  the  city  walls.  At  the  point 
to  which  Lennox  has  now  reached  the 
stream  Kas  its  first  drop  down  the  descent 
to  the  valley  of  the  river,  and  here  has 
been  put  up  a  mill.  It  is  a  pretty  scene. 
The  broad,  placid  pool  above  the  mill  is 
surrounded  bv  trees  which  have  attained 
to  a  splendia  height  and  a  magnificent 
spread  of  foliage ;  around  it  is  a  margin 
of  green  grass,  delightful  to  the  eye. 

And  everything  here  is  going  on  as 
usual.    Within,  the  upper  stone  is  whirl- 
ing round  and  the  little  bit  of  wood  is  rat- 
tling and  dancing  upon  it,  and  giving  a 
gentle    but   continuous    shaking   to   the 
mouth  of  the  hopper,  to  which  it  is  at- 
tached, so  that  the  grain  comes  dribbling 
forth    in  a  continuous  stream,  and  the 
white  flour  is  flying  out  from  between  the 
stones,  and    adding  to    the   white  heap 
around,  and  the  miller  is  moving  about 
with  his  bare  black  body  all  white.    With- 
out is  a  little  drove  of  donkeys,  on  to 
whose  backs  the  sacks  of  flour  are  being 
loaded,  and  here   are  some  ponies  and 
long-eared   mules  from  whose  backs  the 
sacks  of  grain  are  being  lifted,  and  women 
are  seated  about  waiting  for  cheir  measure 
of  meal,  and  the  birds  are  drinking  at  the 
pool  or  flying  about  among  the  trees,  and 
the  curly-tailed  squirrels  are  racing  about, 
and    the  crows  are  cawing  —  somewhat 
hoarsely  because  of  the  heat  —  and  from 
far  up  in  the  air  comes  the  shrill,  keen  cry 
of  the  kites.     On  to  this  peaceful  scene 
Lennox  arrives,  all  hot  and  furious,  his 
horse*s    coal-black,    steaming    sides    all 
flecked  with  foam.    Here  he  pulls  up  for 


a  moment.  Two  roads  run  towards  the 
palace  from  here,  this  metalled  one  and 
another  unmetalled,  but  more  direct.  They 
may  possibly  have  taken  that.  He  has 
pulled  up  to  inquire. 

**Has  a  carriage  containing  an  £ng:Iish 
lady  and  gentleman  passed  this  way  ?  " 

"Yes,  the  padre  sahib  and  his  daugh- 
ter." 

"  Yes  —  yes  !  Which  way  have  they 
gone  ?  " 

"  They  were  escorted  by  some  troopers." 

"  Which  wa.y  ?  " 

"  That,"  pointing  down  the  unmetalled 
road;  and  soon  Lennox's  horse*s  hoofs 
are  sending  up  clouds  of  dust  along  it. 
Swiftly  along,  under  the  shadow  of  the  old 
ancestral  trees.  And  here  he  is  under  the 
palace  walls,  and  yet  he  has  not  caught 
sight  of  the  carriage.  There  it  is  ;  he  has 
caught  sight  of  the  back  of  it,  with  the 
troopers  riding  alongside.  And  now  he 
urges  his  horse  on  more  furiously  than 
ever.  But  he  has  view  of  the  whole'length 
of  the  carriage  now;  can  see  the  white 
skirt  of  May  Wynnes  dress.  The  carriage 
has  turned  at  right  angles  towards  the 
palace.  Now  it  is  upon  the  drawbridge; 
now  it  has  passed  in  through  the  gateway. 
He  pulls  up.  What  must  he  do  now.'— 
go  in  after  it,  or  go  back?  His  strongest 
desire  is  to  return.  He  has  a  burning  de- 
sire for  action.  The  strife-fever  is  upon 
him.  This  is  the  day  in  which  a  man  may 
earn  distinction,  *'enaer  good  service.  He 
has  a  strong,  perhaps  overweening,  sense 
of  his  own  capacity.  He  fears  that  old 
Brigadier  Moss  will  not  prove  equal  to 
the  occasion ;  his  mental  and  his  physical 
powers  are  both  on  the  wane.  It  will  be 
best  for  her  that  his  own  strong  brain  and 
arm  should  this  day  have  the  freest  play 
and  fullest  exercise.  That  is  his  tempta- 
tion. He  has  pulled  his  horse  up  to  a 
walk.  They  have  reached  the  curve 
where  the  road  turns  at  right  angles 
towards  the  palace.  Here  he  brings  him 
to  a  standstill  for  a  moment  Into  the 
palace^  or  back  to  the  cantonment?  He 
has  put  his  horse  to  a  gentle  trot;  he  has 
crossed  the  drawbridge  and  passed  kx 
through  the  gateway.  He  has  entered  the 
lion's  den  voluntarily,  of  his  own  accord. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 
THE  POWDER  MAGAZINE. 

Mr.  Melvil  and  Major  Fane  had  ob- 
served the  approach  of  the  mutineers  from 
the  top  of  one  of  the  walls  of  the  arsenal. 
When  Melvil  had  driven  away  to  have 
River  Gate  closed,  Fane  had  ordered  the 
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freshly  arrived  guard  of  the  76th  to  keep 
under  arms ;  and,  though  he  did  not  think 
that  absolutely  necessary,  had  ordered  the 
cityward  gate  of  the  arsenal,  at  which  the 
guard  was  posted,  to  be  closed,  only  the 
wicket  being  left  open,  and  had  then 
moved  away  himself  —  an  orderly  holding 
over  his  head  the  great  umbrella  covered 
with  coarse  red  canvas  which  is  in  such 
constant  use  at  this  time  of  the  year  — 
towards  the  Water  Gate,  which  he  orders 
to  be  barricaded  as  well  as  closed.  He 
orders  some  ammunition  to  be  taken  up 
to  the  guns  which  command  the  bank  of 
the  river,  though  it  seems  to  him  that  the 
simple  closing  of  the  two  gates,  the  mas- 
sive gates,  the  only  two  leading  into  the 
place,  is  the  only  precaution  needed. 
Then  he  proceeds  on  his  usual  morning 
tour  of  inspection. 

As  the  arsenal  opens  at  six  and  closes 
at  twelve  it  was  just  now  in  full  swing  of 
work.  There  is  no  sound  of  machinery, 
for  there  is  none,  but  bellows  are  blowing, 
and  forges  glowing,  anvils  ringing,  and 
tiles  rasping,  and  there  is  the  sound  of  the 
sawing  o£  wood.  There  is  the  rumbling 
of  the  heavy  magazine-carts  as  they  move 
to  and  fro.  Men  are  busy  everywhere,  in 
the  workshops,  and  the  storerooms,  and 
the  office,  and  out  in  the  open  yards. 
Here  they  are  busy  manufacturing  the 
cartridges  which  are  the  ostensible  cause 
of  the  wrath  of  the  enemy  now  at  the 
gate;  there  they  are  making  leather  ac- 
coutrements, that  work  marking  those 
employed  on  it  as  low-caste  men.  Here 
stores  are  being  issued,  there  received ; 
men  are  busy  packing  and  unpacking. 
Native  accountants,  seated  cross-legged 
on  the  floor,  are  busy  writing  from  right 
ta  left.  Black  Bengalees,  clad  in  loose, 
transparent  muslin  garments,  are  carrying 
on  the  clerkly  duties  for  which  they  are 
so  eminently  fitted ;  most  of  the  English 
non-commissioned  officers,  born  before  the 
days  of  school-boards,  write  their  own 
language  with  stronger,  stififer,  less  dex- 
terous fingers  than  these  men.  Outside, 
in  the  yards  and  enclosures,  men  are  piling 
up  shot  and  shell,  moving  guns  about.  In 
the  great  armory  men  are  putting  things 
up  and  taking  them  down,  are  busy  polish- 
ing all  metal  work  up  to  the  extremest 
degree  of  brightness.  The  tide  of  work 
is  in  fullest  flow.  Then  comes  a  sudden 
ebb,  a  sudden  check,  a  sudden  universal 
slackness  as  the  news  of  the  closing  of 
the  gates,  and  the  reason  for  it,  flies  like 
magic  through  the  place.  The  pens, 
whether  of  reed  or  of  steel,  glide  less 
swiftly  over  the  paper ;  the  rasping  of  the 


files  is  not  now  so  continuous ;  the  clang 
of  the  anvils  is  less  full ;  the  forges  do  not 
glow  as  fiercely.  Men  loiter  in  their 
movements,  pause  in  their  work,  eye  and 
hand  are  no  longer  bent  fully  upon  it,  the 
mind  is  withdrawn  from  it.  The  artisans 
hang  over  their  work,  look  around  them 
and  talk.  There  is  a  sudden  movement 
of  awakening  —  the  absorption  in  work  is 
a  sort  of  sleep  —  and  expectation.  The 
ordinary  routine  of  the  place  is  broken. 
It  is  resumed,  voices  are  hushed,  heads 
bent  and  hands  busy  again,  every  one  at 
work,  as^  Major  Fane  passes  through  the 
various  *yards  and  workshops  and  store- 
rooms, for  his  quiet,  easy  presence  always 
has  a  very  commanding  influence.  But 
when  he  has  made  his  round  and  reached 
his  own  particular  sanctum  the  mere 
slackness  in  work  gives  place  to  a  great 
commotion.  This  is  not  merely  due  to 
the  withdrawal  of  his  presence.  A  fresh 
gust  of  rumor  has  struck  the  place.  The 
intelligence  has  passed  through  the  whole 
place,  one  man,  one  native  communicating 
it  to  another,  ere  it  has  penetrated  into 
Fane*s  own  room.  But  now  one  of  the 
two  commissioned  officers  under  him 
comes  hurrying  into  the  room,  and  says 
hastily,  — 

"  Good  God,  Fane,  the  mutineers  have 
got  into  the  city  !  " 

"Oh!  Ah!  Hah!"  says  the  major 
quietly,  looking  up  from  his  writing,  and 
letting  his  eye-glass  drop  out  of  his  eye. 
"  How  ?  " 

"  Through  River  Gate." 

"  It  had  not  been  closed  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  That  is  stwange," 

"  They  say  the  sepoy  guard  let  them  in." 

"  Oh,  ah  !  —  haw  ! " 

"And  the  men  of  the  new  guard  here 
belong  to  the  same  regiment."  The  young 
officer  himself  was,  like  Major  Fane,  a 
"  gunner." 

"So  they  do,"  says  Fane,  as  he  quietly 
wipes  his  pen,  a  quill  pen,  and  passes  it 
carefully  through  one  of  the  holes  in  the 
cover  of  the  little  leaden  receptacle,  full  of 
water,  made  for  the  purpose  of  standing 
quills  in  at  this  season  of  the  year,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  nibs  from  separating 
and  curling  up.  "  Who  has  brought  the 
news  ?" 

"  Some  drivers  who  have  been  down  to 
the  town." 

Fane  has  the  men  called  and  questions 
them.  They  tell  what  they  have  seen  and 
heard  with  excited  volubility  and  at  great 
length,  but  the  sum  and  substance  of  it  is 
that  the  mutineers  from  Abdoolapore  have 
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eotered  the  citv  and  been  received  into 
the  palace.  They  heard  the  town-crier 
proclaiming  that  the  nuw&b  had  reas- 
sumed  his  ancient  sovereignty  ;  that  obe* 
dience  was  to  be  rendered  now  to  his 
commands  alone,  the  rule  of  the  English 
was  over. 

"  Ha !  "  says  Major  Fane.    This  puts  a 
new  feature  on  the  outbreak. 

No  wonder  the  young  officer  under  Fane 
was  disturbed  at  the  news.  It  is  disturb- 
ing. At  this  moment  the  mastery  of  the 
arsenal  seems  to  lie  with  the  sepoy  guard 
at  the  gate.  The  physical  force  is  with 
it.  Besides  the  workmen  engaged  by  the 
day  or  the  job  the  arsenal  has  a  regularly 
enrolled  body  of  men,  the  classies.  But 
these  men  are  not  trained  soldiers  ;  though 
accustomed  to  the  handling  of  arms,  they 
Jbave  not  been  taught  the  use  of  them. 
The  mass  of  the  empioyis  were  like  the 
mob  of  clerks,  wholly  and  solely  an  incum- 
brance. The  Englishmen  in  the  arsenal 
were  all  trained  and  disciplined  soldiers, 
picked  and  chosen  men,  all  belonging  to 
that  famous  corps,  the  Bengal  Artillery, 
but  of  commissioned  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  there  were  only  nine  of 
them,  all  told.  The  young  officer  is  think- 
ing that  if  the  mutmeers  appear  at  the 
gate  this  minute  the  guard  there  will  most 
probably  welcome  them  and  admit  them. 
(It  would  most  probably  have  been  so ;  the 
events  of  the  coming  months  were  to 
prove  to  what  a  great  extent  example  is 
compulsive  as  well  as  contagious.)  And 
what  could  nine  Englishmen  do  against 
these  ? 

Just  as  Fane  has  dismissed  the  drivers 
one  of  the  English  **  conductors  of  ord- 
nance "  comes  in  and  says  that  the  men 
in  his  yard  have  struck  work,  have  re- 
fused to  obey  his  orders,  and  have  been 
very  insolent  to  him,  more  especially  the 
head  foreman,  a  Mahomedan  named  Nu- 
bee  Buksh. 

**  Haw  ! "  says  Major  Fane.  "  Vewy 
well,  Flannagan;  I  will  come  wound  in  a 
few  minutes.  Go  back  and  tell  the  men 
so." 

It  soon  seems  as  if  their  native  estab- 
lishment is  likely  to  prove  more  than  a 
mere  incumbrance  to  them ;  to  prove  an 
active  foe.  And  there  are  about  four  hun- 
dred of  them,  and  nine  Englishmen  1  And 
no  sooner  has  Conductor  Flannagan  left 
the  room  than  a  little  old  man  with  a  long, 
flowing  beard  and  a  peculiarly  gentle  and 
deferential  cast  of  countenance  enters  the 
room. 

"A>/i  hyef'  (yjh^x  is  it?)  asks  Major 
Fane,  somewhat  sharply. 
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"  Cherisher  of  the  poor !  '*  says  the  old 
man,  with  a  sort  of  surprised  and  startled 
fearfulness  —  he  has  never  heard  the 
major  sahib  speak  so  sharply,  so  quickly 
as  that  before ;  whatever  the  import  of  his 
words,  the  tone  of  his  voice  has  always 
been  soft.  '^  If  forgiveness  be  granted  me, 
I  will  speak  !  " 

"  What  is  it  ?     Speak  quickly." 

"  I  am  a  very  old  servant  oi  the  Great 
Company—*—" 

"  Yes." 

'*  I  have  now  eaten  its  salt  for  nearly 
fortv  years." 

"Yes  — well?" 

"And  I  have  always  served  it  faith- 
fully." 

"  What  did  you  wish  to  speak  to  me 
about  ?  " 

"  And  will  serve  it  faithfully  to  the 
end." 

**  Vewy  well.  But  what  have  you  got  to 
say  ?  " 

"This,"  says  the  old  man,  glancing 
round  the  room  ;  "  you  must  not  trust  any 
of  the  Mussulmans  here.  They  are  all 
against  )'0u,  every  one  of  them." 

"  Ah  !    How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"They  think  your  sovereignty  is  over, 
and  their  own  re-established. 

"Oh,  ah!     Do  they?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Do  they  say  so  ?  " 

"  They  are  saying  so." 

"  If  you  hear  any  one  say  so  again  report 
him  to  me.  You  are  keeping  your  men  to 
their  work  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Now  you  may  go." 

As  soon  as  the  man  has  left  the  room, 
Fane  gives  certain  directions  to  the  young 
officer,  and  then  resumes  his  interrupted 
work. 

"  They  are  sure  to  blame  me  for  not 
trusting  them,"  he  says  to  himself  in  the 
middle  of  signing  his  name  to  a  number 
of  documents. 

The  government  of  India  was  extremely 
sensitive  on  two  points  —  its  land  revenue 
and  the  fidelity  of  its  native  soldiery.  All 
those  in  a  position  of  authority  towards 
sepoys,  especially  those  commanding  se- 
poy regiments,  found  themselves  in  a 
double  difficulty.  If  they  trusted  their 
men  and  these  mutinied,  then  they  "  came 
to  grief ;  "  if  they  distrusted  them,  and  the 
men  did  not  mutiny,  then  they  were  liable 
to  "  come  to  grief  "  also.  To  trust  or  not 
to  trust,  that  was  the  difficult  question  of 
the  time.  This  is  what  Fane  is  thinking 
of;  but  whether  he  is  thinking  of  that  or 
of  the  work  on  the  desk  before  biro,  the 
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one  constant  thought  behind  it  all  is  the 
thought  of  his  wife  and  children. 

The  documents  before  Fane  do  not 
seem  to  be  of  such  an  important  character 
as  to  need  to  engage  his  attention  at  such  a 
moment  as  this.  They  are  mere  ordinary 
returns;  why  delay  over  them  when  his 
presence  is  so  urgently  needed  in  the 
yards  and  workshops?  Apparently  he 
himself  has  a  notion  that  he  is  wasting 
his  time,  for  he  keeps  glancing  at  the 
watch  he  has  placed  on  the  table  before 
him.  fiut  ho  continues  sitting  there  until 
he  has  passed  fully  half  an  hour  over 
those  futile  documents ;  but  he  will  \vaste 
no  more.  He  rises  the  moment  the  half- 
hour  is  past.  That  is  the  time  he  has 
allowed  himself  to  remain  quiet  in  his 
office.  He  puts  on  the  huge  uncouth  pith 
helmet,  which  is  so  abhorrent  to  his  soul, 
and  goes  outside.  His  orderly  expands 
the  huge  umbrella,  and  Fane  moves  under 
its  ample  shade  towards  the  City  Gate. 
There  are  very  few  people  about  here ; 
most  of  them  are  at  work  in  the  smaller 
enclosed  yards,  in  the  workshops,  under 
cover.  You  descend  to  this  gateway  from 
the  wide  enclosure  within  it  by  means  of 
a  long,  stone-paved  ramp,  which  ran  be- 
tween high  walls  built  to  command  and  so 
defend  it,  and  this  long,  sloping  ramp  has, 
also  for  defensive  purposes,  a  sharp  turn 
in  the  middle  of  its  length.  At  the  top  of 
the  ramp  Fane  is  met  by  a  couple  of  ser* 
geants,  stalwart  Irishmen,  with  big  limbs 
and  big  hearts,  a  couple  of  picked  men  of 
his  native  establishment,  and  one  of  the 
commissioned  officers,  all  of  them,  even 
the  commissioned  officer,  carrying  fire- 
arms. He  now  dispenses  with  the  um- 
brella, and  the  little  party  goes  down  the 
ramp  at  a  set,  even  pace.  They  see  that 
the  whole  of  the  sepoy  guard  is  still  under 
arms  and  is  clustered  round  the  gateway. 
For  some  distance  in  from  the  gateway 
the  ramp  runs  strictly  between  the  high, 
smooth,  flanking  walls.  Fane  stops  at  the 
beginning  of  this  length  and  beckons  to 
the  native  officer  in  charge  of  the  guard  to 
come  up  to  him. 

'*  It  is  necessary  that  you  should  march 
the  guard  to  the  Jumoo  Gate  and  Report 
yourself  to  Captain  Hay.  The  men  will 
pass  out  through  the  wicket,  and  you  will 
form  them  in  the  road  outside." 

The  native  officer  is  a  tall,  well-built, 
handsome  man.  The  regular,  clear-cut 
features  and  the  light  complexion,  as  much 
as  the  caste  mark  on  his  forehead,  indicate 
the  Brahmin  of  high  caste.  His  face 
wears  the  tribal  look  of  priestly  pride  and 
self-complacency,  and  an  individual  one  of 


boldness  and  insolence.  He  has  saluted 
Fane  with  his  drawn  sword  in  a  very  o£E- 
hand  sort  of  way. 

*'  We  are  in  charge  of  the  gateway  here,'* 
he  says,  "  by  the  orders  of  the  brigadier  as 
put  in  the  order-book.  It  would  not  be 
proper  for  us  to  leave  our  post." 

**  1  will  take  the  responsibility  of  that. 
You  are  under  my  orders  here." 

**We  should  have  an  order  from  the 
officer  of  our  regiment  in  charge  of  the 
city  guards." 

"You  know  who  I  am.  My  order  is 
sufficient  for  you.  It  must  be  obeyed, and 
at  once/' 

The  man  coolly  surveys  Fane  from  head 
to  foot,  such  survey  being  in  itself  an 
insolence  and  a  mark  of  insubordination. 
He  sees  a  tall,  commanding  figure,  a  hand- 
some, well-cut  face.  Brahmin  as  much  as 
his  own,  with  a  quiet  but  very  determined 
look  upon  it. 

'*  It  is  incumbent  on  me  to  ot)ey  your 
orders,"  he  says,  *'  but  the  sepoys  may  not 
obey  mine." 

There  is  heard  from  among  the  sepoys 
the  clinking  sound  of  the  loading  of  their 
muskets. 

*'  They  may  refuse  to  move  from  here. 
How  can  you  compel  them  to  go  ?  " 

**  In  that  way,"  says  Major  Fane  quietly, 
pointing  up  the  slope  with  the  clouded 
cane,  for  the  nice  conduct  of  which  he  is 
so  famous.  At  the  top  of  the  incline  ap- 
pear a  couple  of  guns  with  their  black 
muzzles  pointing  straight  down  it ;  by 
their  side  appear  a  couple  of  Englishmen 
with  lighted  portfires  in  their  hands. 

'*  If  the  sepoys  are  not  outside  the  gate 
in  five  minutes  after  I  have  reached  the 
guns  I  will  fire  at  them.  The  guns  are 
double-shotted  with  grape.  Now  go ! " 
and  Fane  with  his  following  moves  up 
towards  his  pieces  of  ordnance.  As  he 
had  pointed  his  cane  and  spoken  there 
had  come  over  the  handsome  countenance 
of  the  native  officer  —  it  was  so  light- 
colored  that  it  was  more  easy  than  it 
usually  is  to  trace  the  play  of  emotion  on 
it  —  the  look  of  startled  surprise  and 
bafflement,  and  anger  and  dejection  that 
there  is  on  the  face  of  a  chess-player  who, 
swelling  with  the  pride  and  joy  and  tri- 
umph of  having  the  game  in  his  hands, 
suddenly  hears  the  adversary  cry, "  Check- 
mate ! "  And  the  sepoy  guard  has  begun 
to  pour  out  through  the  open  wicker  like 
water,  even  before  the  officer  has  got 
down  to  it.  The  sight  of  the  two  guns  was 
enough ;  they  had  sent  down  their  own 
message,  and  before  the  appointed  five 
minutes  is  over  not  one  of  the  dark-faced. 
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red-coated,  Eastern-bodied,  Western-clad 
men  is  left  within  the  place.  Then  Fane 
orders  his  men  to  move  down  to  the  gate- 
way and  close  the  wicket,  and  bolt  and 
bar  it  securely.  This  is  done  ;  and  then 
the  young  officer  who  has  accompanied 
Fane  breathes  more  freely  than  be  has 
done  for  the  past  half-hour.  That  danger 
is  over.  Fane  then  mounts  to  the  top  of 
the  river  wall,  and  with  a  telescope  he  has 
brought  with  him  searches  the  Abdoola- 
pore  road,  through  the  glittering  haze, 
through  the  quivering  atmosphere, 
through  the  blinding  glare,  as  far  as  his 
eye  can  follow  it.  But  there  is  no  march- 
ing column  of  English  troops  upon  it. 

"  Well,  they  ought  to  be  here  soon  now," 
says  Fane,  as  he  shuts  up  the  telescope, 
and  he  remains  on  the  wall  discussing  the 
situation  of  affairs  with  his  young  friend 
and  subordinate.  '*This  76th  has  been 
shaky  for  some  years  past.  I  think  the 
66th  is  to  be  depended  on  ;  but  even  if  it 
is  not  the  brigadier  ought  to  be  able  to 
hold  his  own  with  the  Grenadiers  and  De 
Haviland's  battery.  The  English  troops 
from  Abdoolapore  should  be  here  very 
soon." 

The  young  officer  has  not  been  surprised 
at  Fane  going  up  to  the  top  of  the  wall, 
but  he  is  surprised  at  his  lingering  there ; 
he  has  expected  him  to  hurry  back  to  the 
yards  and  workshops  in  which  disaffection 
has  been  reported.  But  Fane  has  his 
own  purpose  in  that  lingering.  He  has 
told  the  classies  who  had  been  employed 
in  bringing  out  the  guns  and  the  ammuni- 
tion to  go  back  to  their  work.  He  thinks 
that  the  diffusion  by  them  of  the  news 
of  the  expulsion  of  the  sepoy  guard  and 
the  closing  of  the  wicket,  of  tne  fact  that 
the  only  means  of  exit  from  the  place  is 
now  commanded  by  a  couple  of  guns,  is 
likely  to  have  as  subduing  an  influence  on 
the  rest  of  the  employ  is  as  his  own  pres- 
ence. He  could  not  go  through  the  whole 
place  at  once ;  and  he  wants  as  it  were  to 
lengthen  out  this  operation  at  the  gate- 
way. It  is  now  past  eleven  o*clock,  and 
at  twelve  o'clock  he  can  legitimately  g^et 
rid  of  his  establishment.  However,  after 
a  little  while  he  moves  back  to  his  office, 
and  then  gives  certain  orders  to  some  of 
the  upper  members,  native  and  European, 
of  his  staff.  And  now  the  twelve  slow 
strokes  and  the  twelve  succeeding  quick 
ones  on  the  great  gong  above  the  main 
gateway  of  the  palace  have  proclaimed  the 
midday  hour,  and  the  most  part  of  the 
establishment  of  the  arsenal  is  eager  to 
be  off,  though  there  are' not  wanting  many 
among  the  Mahomedans  who  would  will- 


ingly have  remained  back  —  in  possession 
of  it. 

But  most  of  the  men  are  very  anxious 
to  be  out  of  the  arsenal  for  one  thing, 
and  back  in  their  own  houses  for  another. 
They  have  got  ready  to  rush  away  the 
moment  the  clock  has  struck,  but  find 
they  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  do  this.  Major 
Fane  has  given  orders  that  they  are  to  be 
taken  down  to  the  City  Gate  in  batches 
and  detachments.  And  it  is  with  no  pleas- 
ant feeling  that  the  women-like  Bengalee 
clerks,  shuffling  along  in*  their  loose, 
transparent  loin-cloths,  descend  the  long 
ramp  down  which  the  two  guns  are'  point- 
ing, and  it  is  with  a  very  delighted  feeling 
that  they  pass  through  the  wicket  of  the 
gateway,  and  find  themselves  in  the  wide, 
open  road  beyond.  But  now  the  whole  of 
the  establishment  has  been  passed  out, 
with  the  exception  of  about  thirty  men 
whom  Fane  has  ordered  to  be  kept  back  to 
help  the  Englishmen,  for  whom,  of  course, 
there  is  no  leaving  of  the  arsenal  just 
now.  Great  is  the  grumbling  among  the 
men  so  kept  back.  Why,  this  is  th«  time 
for  them  to  cook  their  bread ;  they  have 
had  nothing  to  eat  since  this  time  yester- 
day ;  they  are  very  hungry  ;  this  is  great 
oppression  —  terrible  tyranny.  And  so 
the  moments  slip  by.  An  hour  has  passed, 
as  the  one  single  stroke  on  the  great  gong 
proclaims.  And  now  a  trusty  emplqyi 
whom  Fane  had  sent  out  to  obtain  infor- 
mation of  what  is  going  on  in  the  city 
comes  back.  The  tale  he  has  to  tell,  as 
soon  as  he  can  get  breath  to  do  so  —  he 
has  run  all  the  way  from  the  town,  he  says 
—  is  very  startling.  He  tells  of  the  mu- 
tiny of  the  66th,  of  the  slaying  of  its  offi- 
cers, and  that  now  that  regiment,  together 
with  the  mutinous  regiment  from  Abdoola- 
pore, and  a  large  body  of  the  nuwftb's 
troops,  is  on  its  way  to  attack  the  arsenal, 
the  whole  force  being  under  the  command 
of  Rustum  Khan,  the  soubahdar  major 
of  the  regiment. 

*'And  they  are  bringing  ladders  with 
them,  ladders  from  the  palace." 

*'  Hah  !  those,"  says  Fane.  He  has 
seep  them  very  often  during  the  last  few 
days.  He  went  often  to  the  palace  to  see 
Jack  Kent,  a  brother  artilleryman  and  ao 
old  Addiscombe  chum.  (He  knows  not 
that  he  is  now  dead.)  He  has  now  to 
arrange  to  meet  this  attack. 

H  the  reader  will  draw  two  equal  lines 
meeting  at  something  less  than  a  right 
angle,  and  from  the  ends  of  these  draw  two 
very  short  lines  at  right  anzles  to  them, 
anci  join  the  'ends  of  those  by  a  straight 
line,  he  will  produce  a  figure  which  will 
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nearly  enough  represent  the  outline  of  the 
arsenal.  The  first  two  lines  would  repre- 
sent portions  of  the  main  circumvallation 
of  the  town,  the  arsenal  being  placed  in 
the  corner  where  the  east  and  north  walls 
of  the  city  meet;  the  other  three  would 
represent  the  inner  walls  which  cut  that 
corner  o£E.  The  main,  outer  city  walls  are 
mounted  with  guns ;  but  the  inner  walls  are 
purely  enclosure  walls,  though  of  course 
much  thicker  than  usual ;  their  only  de- 
fensive feature  is  a  crenalated  parapet ; 
they  mount  no  guns,  have  no  moat.  Sup- 
posing the  reader  were  standing  within 
the  fi;;;ure  with  his  back  to  the  angle,  the 
gateway  leading  out  into  the  city  would 
be  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  angle  formed 
by  the  meeting  of  the  left-hand  short  line 
with  the  longer  line  joining  the  two  shorter 
ones.  A  great  portion  of  the  space  within 
the  arsenal  was  occupied  by  large,  sepa- 
rate, enclosed  yards,  and  as  the  gates 
leading  into  these  are  now  closed  and 
locked,  the  space  within  each  of  them  is 
now  withdrawn  from  the  field  of  contest ; 
supposing  the  enemy  to  have  mounted  the 
outward  walls  he  could  not  easily  descend 
from  them  into  the  yards,  and  if  he  did  so 
he  could  not  easily  get  out  of  them,  the 
gates  being  locked  from  the  outside.  The 
field  of  action  was  in  fact  limited  to  the 
open  space  in  front  of  the  City  Gate.  A 
masonry  ramp  led  down  into  this  from  the 
main  circumvallation  wall  on  one  side,  and 
the  inner,  or  enclosure  wall  on  the  other. 
Thus,  then,  the  enemy  could  gain  access 
to  this  open  space,  in  which  stood  the 
office  buildings  and  the  bomb-proof  pow- 
der magazine,  either  by  gaining  the  top  of 
the  wall  by  escalade  and  then  descending 
by  the  ramps,  or  by  forcing  their  way  in 
at  the  gateway.  The  first  thing  to  be  done, 
then,  is  to  prevent  the  enemvfrom  mount- 
ing the  wall  or  forcing  tne  gate.  But 
suppose  they  succeed  in  doing  either  the 
last  fight  must  be  in  this  open  space. 
Fane  makes  his  dispositions  accordingly. 
Close  in  front  of  the  ofiice  buildings,  so 
as  to  prevent  himself  from  being  taken  in 
the  rear,  he  places  six  guns,  most  of  them 
being  6*pounders,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
bear  on  the  ramps  and  the  approach  from 
the  gateway,  and  a  24-pounder  howitzer  is 
placed  so  as  to  be  able  to  play  on  any  por- 
tion of  the  walls.  The  ammunition  is 
brought  out,  and  the  guns  at  once  double- 
charged  with  grape.  Fane  himself  is  of 
opinion  that  the  enemy  will  try  to  enter  by 
the  gateway,  as  it  would  not  be  very  difficult 
for  him  to  blow,  or  even  burst,  the  wicket 
open  ;  and  so  h«  has  a  line  of  chevaux-de- 
frise  laid  down  in  front  of  the  guns  he  has 


placed    specially   to  command   the  road 
leading  in  from  it. 

While  these  measures  are  being  carried 
out  a  thought  occurs  to  one  of  the  men 
engaged  in  carrying  them  out —  the  same 
Michael  Flannagan  mentioned  before.  It 
occurs  to  him  because  his  eye  chances  to 
rest  on  the  bomb-proof  roof  of  the  powder 
magazine,  half-buried  in  the  earth.  His 
uAme  and  his  speech  of  course  at  once 
bewrayed  him,  but  even  if  you  had  not 
heard  him  speak  you  would  have  known 
at  once  that  he  was  an  Irishman.  He  had 
the  national  cast  of  feature,  look,  and 
carriage  in  the  most  unmistakable  form. 
He  steps  up  to  Fane,  and  saluting  him 
says,  — 

• "  Shure,  sorr,  ye  will  niVer  let  them 
dirty  bleaguards  git  hould  of  the  place  ?  *' 

"Not  it  we  can  help  it,  Flannagan. 
Certainly  not." 

"  But  they  nade  niver  git  hould  of  it, 
sorr  —  or  of  moighty  little  of  it  I " 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Flannagan  ?  " 

'^  Shure,  sorr,  if  we  blow  up  the  maga- 
zine there,"  pointing  towards  the  little  row 
of  domes,  '*  there  will  be  moighty  little  left 
for  them  to  git  hould  of." 

"  Oh  !  ah !  Blow  up  the  magazine. 
Hah  !  Vewy  good  ideeaw  —  certainly  — 
yes." 

The  main  powder  magazine  of  course 
stood  without  the  walls  of  the  city  and  at 
a  good  distance  from  them.  But  there 
was  a  large  store  of  loose  powder  in  this 
magazine  too,  and  here  was  kept  all  the 
ammunition,  both  ball  and  blank,  and  here 
were  stored  the  fuses,  and  rockets,  and 
portfires,  and  the  material  for  making  them. 
There  was  plenty  of  explosive  material  in 
the  place.  And  now  the  order  is  given, 
and  the  tops  are  taken  off  the  casks  and 
the  powder  turned  out  loose  in  great  black 
heaps  on  the  fioor;  the  cartridges,  ball 
and  blank,  are  taken  out  of  the  boxes  and 
cases  and  placed  on  the  top  of  the  powder, 
or  in  separate  heaps  and  mounds ;  and 
the  rockets  and  fuses  and  portfires  are  put 
together  into  heaps  too ;  and  then  the  train 
is  laid  and  carried  to  a  point  a  little  way 
outside  the  building;  it  cannot  be  carried 
very  far.  And  so  when  Flannagan  claims 
as  the  reward  of  his  idea  the  privilege  of 
carrying  it  out,  should  it  be  necessary, 
every  one  knows  that  the  brave  Irishman 
is  claiming  the  reward  of  certain  death ; 
at  all  events,  for  explosions  are  curious 
things,  of  almost  certain  death.  He  him-* 
self  thinks  that  if  he  has  to  carry  out  the 
explosion  there  will  be  about  as  much  left 
of  him  as  of  the  powder  barrels  and  the 
cartridge  cases,  and  that  Misthress  Flan- 
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nagan  and  the  childre  will  niver  see  him 
again,  niver  no  more. 

Then  Fane  divides  the  natives  he  has 
kept  in  with  him  into  two  bands,  one  of 
which  is  to  defend  the  gateway,  the  other 
the  inner  wall,  and  places  one  of  his  two 
commissioned  officers  in  command  of  each. 
He  then  tells  o£E  the  other  Englishmen  to 
the  charge  of  the  guns.  And  hardly  has 
he  made  his  arrangements  —  those  for 
facilitatinc;  and  making  certain  the  explo- 
sion of  the  powder  magazine  had  taken 
some  time  —  before  the  enemy  has  ap- 
peared on  the  scene. 

Fane  receives  a  message  that  his  pres- 
ence is  required  at  the  gateway,  and  on 
getting  there  and  mounting  to  the  top  of 
the  wall  by  the  side  of  it  sees  a  horseman 
in  the  road  beneath  who  carries  a  hand- 
kerchief in  his  hand.  He  recognizes  the 
horse ;  it  is  poor  old  Barnes's  first  charger, 
but  not  the  rider ;  but  his  people  soon  tell 
him,  with  a  curious  intonation  in  their 
voices  —  the  sight  has  impressed  them 
very  greatly,  it  appears  to  them  a  visible 
sign  of  the  changed  relations  of  the  two 
races,  the  Englishman  is  now  out  of  the 
saddle  and  the  native  in  it  —  it  is  one  of 
the  native  officers  of  Colonel  Barnes's  reg- 
iment, the  Soubahdar  Rustum  Khan,  they 
say.  These  natives  all  knew,  too,  that 
Rustum  Khan  at  present  occupied  the 
position  of  the  Sikunder  Begum's  para- 
mour, and  that  added  greatly  to  the  effect 
produced  on  them  by  the  sight  of  him  in 
his  present  audacious  position.  Rustum 
Khan  salutes  Major  Fane,  not  with  a  mil- 
itary salute,  but  with  an  easy,  graceful 
salaam,  and  then  requests  him  to  direct 
the  gate  to  be  opened  so  that  the  troops 
sent  by  his  Highness  the  nuwftb  of  Khiz- 
rabad  for  the  purpose  —and  he  waves  the 
handkerchief  towards  the  road  leading 
from  the  town  on  which  he  has  left  his 
following  —  may  pass  in  and  take  posses- 
sion of  his  Highness's  ancient  place  of 
arms. 

'*  If  you  do  not  go  away  from  here  at 
once  I  will  order  you  to  be  fired  at,"  says 
Fane  ;  *'  for  I  look  on  you  as  a  traitor,  a 
deserter,  a  mutineer,  and  a  thief." 

Rustum  Khan  turns  his  horse  and  gal- 
lops away,  followed  by  the  two  troopers 
attached  to  him  as  orderlies.  A  few 
hours  ago  he  was  trudging  along  in  the 
dust  on  foot.  And  the  moment  he  has 
begun  to  gallop  back  the  foremost  men  of 
his  column  have  made  a  rush  at  the  wall. 
The  open  spaces  of  the  ladder  thev  carry 
glimmer  high  up  in  the  air.  Fane  nurries 
towards  the  spot  with  the  three  other  En- 
glishmen he  has  with  him.    And  the  offi- 


cer he  has  placed  in  charge  of  the  body  of 
natives  allotted  to  the  guarding  of  the  wall 
is  also  hurrying  with  these  men  towards 
the  same  spot. 

And  now  amid  great  shouts  and  cries 
the  top  of  the  ladder  has  been  fixed  a  little 
below  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  some  men 
have  begun  to  ascend  it.  And  the  English 
officer  induces  his  men  to  fire  a  volley 
over  the  wall,  but  they  are  not  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  firearms,  nor  is  their  heart  in 
the  work,  and  the  volley  is  a  very  innocu- 
ous one ;  but  as  those  who  have  gone 
through  such  scenes  know,  the  mere  rattle 
and  roar  of  musketry  has  its  effect  —  the 
fear  of  being  killed  has  a  greater  effect  in 
a  battle  than  the  mere  killing  —  and  the 
cooler  and  better-directed  fire  of  the  En- 
glishmen—  Fane  and  the  two  other  offi- 
cers had  also  armed  themselves  with 
muskets  —  having  dropped  several  of  the 
assailants,  these  retire  to  the  shelter  of  a 
hed^e  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  which 
ran  just  below  the  arsenal  wall,  and  Fane 
orders  the  ladder  to  be  hurled  down.  And 
now  it  is  perceived  that  this  attack  was  not 
made  by  the  order  of  Rustum  Khan.  He 
is  seen  riding  about  and  disposing  his 
men  carefully  and  methodically  behind  the 
shelter  of  the  hedges  and  dwarf  walls  - 
which  run  along  the  edge  of  the  road. 
And  Fane,  recognizing  that  his  trained 
intelligence  may  be  the  most  dangerous 
force  against  them,  orders  him  to  be  fired 
at;  but  he  continues  to  ride  about  unin- 
jured and  undiscomposed.  But  now  Fane 
feels  the  want  of  any  flanking  defences. 
Had  there  been  a  bastion  or  salient  in  the 
middle  of  the  straight  run  of  wall  be  and 
the  other  Englishmen  could  from  it  have 
foiled  any  attempt  at  escalade  on  either 
side  of  it.  And  now  Rustum  Khan  has 
placed  his  men,  and  they  open  fire  on  the 
whole  length  of  the  wall,  and  the  fire  of 
these  trained  soldiers  is  very  different 
from  the  fire  of  the  untrained  tmployis  of 
the  arsenal. 

Sergeant  Reilly  is  killed,  and  the  young 
artillery  officer  commanding  the  party 
badly  wounded  ;'but  they  must  still  fight  on. 
And  now  from  the  gateways  of  two  com- 
pounds on  the  other  side  of  the  road  rush 
out  two  separate  bodies  of  men,  each  car- 
rying ladders,  which  they  proceed  to  rear 
against  the  wall  at  two  separate  points. 
And  the  defenders  are  divided  into  two 
parties  to  meet  these  attacks,  Fane  lead- 
ing one  and  the  young  officer  the  other. 
And  as  they  reach  the  spots  where  the 
ladders  are  reared,  a  thought  occurs  to 
one  of  the  dassies,  and  mounting  on  to 
I  the  parapet  wall,  he  does  not  try  to  throw 
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down  the  ladder  whose  top  he  has  seized, 
as  every  one  observing  him  from  above 
or  below  fully  expects  him  to  do,  but 
jumping  on  to  it  he  goes  scurryiog  down  it 
as  fast  as  he  can,  and  his  companions  im- 
mediately follow  his  example  — they  have 
no  desire  to  remain  where  they  are,  or  to 
fight  their  fellow-countrymen.  And  now 
amid  great  shouts  of  praise  and  cries  of 
welcome  from  those  below,  the  men  of 
both  Fane's  ^sands  begin  to  swarm  down 
both  the  ladders,  and  the  men  he  has 
stationed  at  the  gateway  seeing  what  is 
happening,  rush  away  from  their  post  and 
join  those  at  the  nearest  ladder,  and  the 
Englishmen  cannot  control  or  coerce  those 
who  so  largely  outnumber  them,  and  they 
have  to  throw  themselves  together  to  pre- 
vent themselves  from  being  overpowered 
singly  in  case  their  men,  instead  of  merely 
deserting  them,  should  become  actively 
hostile,  to  which  the  sepoys  from  below 
are  now  loudly  urging  them.  There  is  a 
short  period  of  great  confusion  and  dis- 
order, and  then  there  is  nothing  for  the 
Englishmen  to  do  but  to  get  back  to  the 
guns  in  the  enclosure  and  there  fight  out 
the  final  fight. 

They  could  of  course  have  run  down  to 
the  Water  Gate  and  passed  out  through  it 
on  to  the  river  and  so  got  safely  out  of  the 
place  long  before  the  sepoys  had  mounted 
the  wall  in  any  numbers.  But  the  thought 
of  this  occurs  to  none  of  them ;  could  not 
have  been  entertained  if  it  had.  Why, 
there  are  eight  of  them  — enough  to  fight, 
too  many  to  run  away.  And  Fane  and 
Frost  and  Smith,  commissioned  ofHcers, 
and  Hurley  and  Scully  and  Doolan  and 
Flannagan,  and  Reilly  (now  lying  dead  on 
the  wall  above)  and  Cooper;  these  were 
they  who  fought  the  great  jight  this  day. 

I'ane  tells  off  the  men  to  the  guns. 
And  Michael  Flannagan  has  taken  his 
stand  by  the  train,  the  setting  fire  to  which 
is  to  be  the  last  blow  on  their  side  in  the 
fight. 

"  \Vhen  I  lift  my  hat,"  says  Fane. 

It  will  take  the  sepoys  some  little  time 
to  mount  the  walls  and  make  their  way 
towards  them,  and  that  time  is  utilized  in 
loading  muskets,  and  laying  them  down 
by  the  side  of  the  guns  for  the  use  of 
those  who  are  to  cover  the  men  appointed 
to  fire  and  load  the  latter.  And  so  the 
moments  go  by,  their  fierce  heat  unfelt. 
And  now  the  sepoys  come  shouting  along 
the  top  of  the  inner  wall,  and  now  they 
come  pouring  down  the  ramp  to  their  easy 
victory,  only  eight  men  before  them  ;  and 
Fane  watches  them  quietly,  and  then  gives 
the  word  of  command,  and  two  guns  send 


forth  their  deadly  contents,  and  it  is  as  if 
over  the  whole  length  of  the  ramp  had 
been  passed  the  sharp  sickle  of  death. 
The  rushing  sepoys  go  down  before  it  as 
the  standing  corn  goes  down  before  the 
sweep  of  the  scythe.  And  men  rush 
across  the  enclosure,  even  up  towards  the 
guns,  and  wave  their  arms,  and  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  lie  there  writhing  in  their 
agony.  War  is  not  a  pretty  thing.  And 
the  Englishmen  ply  the  men  on  the  wall 
with  their  muskets,  and  cause  them  to  run 
back.  The  pieces  having  been  reloaded, 
the  Englishmen  have  again  nothing  to 
do  but  wait.  And  a  good  many  of  the 
minutes  so  unexpectedly  fraught  with  such 
momentous  consequences  go  by,  and  their 
opponents  have  not  appeared  again. 

Now  the  cause  of  this  is  seen.  They 
have  been  making  a  circuit  behind  them; 
A  party  of  sepoys  now  appears  on  the 
banquette  of  the  wall  on  the  other  side  of 
the  enclosure,  the  outer,  or  river,  or  city 
wall,  while  another  party  appears  again  on 
the  inner  wall  at  the  top  of  the  fatal  ramp. 
And  both  these  parties  fire  down  on  the 
Englishmen  and  the  Englishmen  return 
the  fire,  not  only  with  their  muskets,  but 
with  the  howitzer,  which  is  brought  to 
bear  with  such  effect  on  the  men  on  the 
outer  wall  as  to  scatter  them.  And  then 
it  is  loaded  again  —  the  natives  themselves 
attribute  our  success  in  the  battles  against 
them  greatly  to  our  quickness  in  the  load- 
ing and  firing  of  our  guns  —  and  brought 
to  bear  on  the  party  on  the  inner  wall,  and 
scatters  it  too.  And  then  again  two 
bodies  of  sepoys  appear  simultaneously 
on  the  two  opposite  walls,  as  if  to  distract 
the  attention  and  divide  the  fire  of  the 
Englishmen,  and  as  the  howitzer  sends  its 
deadly  hail  across  the  top  of  the  inner 
wall,  the  men  on  the  opposite  wall  rush  on 
and  begin  to  descend  the  slope  leading 
down  from  that  wall  to  the  enclosure, 
which  said  slope  or  ramp  is  open  and 
free,  and  not  encumbered  with  dead  and 
wounded  as  the  one  on  the  opposite  side 
is.  But  two  pieces  had  been  trained  on 
this  ramp,  and  they  have  been  standing 
ready  loaded  for  a  long  time,  and  now  they 
are  discharged,  and  though  the  men  do 
not  go  down  in  a  shock  as  they  had  be- 
fore, a  good  many  of  them  fall,  and  the 
rest  go  back.  But  now  the  Jemadar  Rus- 
turn  Khan  himself  appears  upon  this 
wall,  and  quietly  makes  observation  of 
the  placing  of  the  guns  below,  while  the 
Englishmen  take  shots  at  him. 

What  his  orders  are  is  soon  seen.  Rus- 
tum  Khan  does  not  mean  to  let  them 
bring  their  superior  engines  of  destruction, 
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which  have  so  ereatly  multiplied  their 
numbers,  into  play  against  him  in  the 
same  wholesale  way.  He  directs  his  men 
to  scatter  themselves  along  the  banquette, 
and  lying  down,  upon  it  to  take  steady, 
separate  aim  at  the  Englishmen.  There 
are  now  only  six  of  them.  Frost,  the 
young  officer  who  had  b6en  so  troubled  at 
the  news  of  the  mutineers  having  got  into 
the  town,  had  been  killed  by  a  shot  through 
the  head,  and  Sergeant  Hurley  was  killed 
on  the  occasion  otthe  second  rush.  And 
of  these  six  there  is  not  a  man,  except 
Fane  himself  and  Flannagan,  who  was 
sheltered  by  the  powder  magazine,  who  is 
not  more  or  less  badly  wounded. 

But  still  they  continue  to  play  on  the 
wall  with  their  howitzer  and  their  muskets. 
And  so  the  fight  goes  on.  And  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  of  the  air,  is  terrible,  for  it  is 
now  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  hottest  time  of  the  day.  And  now  as 
Scully  and  Doolan,  the  two  Irishmen  who 
have  done  such  splendid  service  in  the 
loading  and  firing  of  the  guns,  both  being 
tall,  strong,  powerful  men,  are  standing  by 
the  muzzle  of  the  howitzer,  and  about  to 
reload,  the  bullets  take  them,  and  the 
sponging  rod  drops  from  the  hand  of  the 
one,  and  the  powder  bag  from  the  hand  of 
the  other,  and  one  falls  to  the  ground  and 
the  other  reels  back,  and  there  is  a  shout 
from  the  walls ;  and  then,  as  if  they  had 
risen  out  of  the  earth,  at  the  edge  where 
the  level  road  across  the  enclosure  and 
the  steep  incline  leading  down  to  the  gate- 
way meet,  appears  a  line  of  red  coats  and 
dark  faces  — they  had  come  in  through 
the  gateway  which  Rustum  Khan  had  had 
opened  —  and  then  along  the  level  road- 
way comes  a  swift  rush  for  the  guns. 

The  time  has  come.  Fane  quietly  lifts 
his  hat.  The  earth  trembles,  and  the  tall 
walls  rock.  The  air  is  rent  with  the  sound 
of  the  great  explosion.  It  closely  resem- 
bles a  volcanic  eruption.  There  is  the 
uprushing  column  of  flame  and  smoke ; 
the  air  is  filled  with  the  white  dust  of  the 
mortar  of  the  shattered  building,  to  rep- 
resent the  volcanic  ashes;  and  the  frag- 
ments of  masonry  hurled  into  the  air 
represent  the  cast-up  rocks,  to  which  they 
are  not  unequal  in  size.  The  larger  of  these 
fragments  ciescend  close  around ;  some  of 
the  smaller  are  carried  to  enormous  dis- 
tances. The  first  terrible  noise  of  the 
explosion  is  succeeded  by  the  sharp  hiss- 
ing of  rockets  and  pinging  of  bullets  rush- 
ing through  the  air ;  by  the  dull  thud  of  the 
descending  fragments  of  masonry  striking 
the  earth ;  by  the  crash  of  falling  build- 
ings.   The  office  building  is  blown  down ; 


a  long  length  of  the  arsenal  wall  blown 
over.  If  the  smaller  fragments  of  the 
closely  cemented  brick  and  mortar  were 
carried  to  long  distances  the  bullets  were 
carried  still  farther.  Writing  with  refer- 
ence to  this,  a  native  eve- witness  and 
chronicler  of  the  events  ot  the  day,  says : 
"  It  "(the  explosion  of  the  magazine)  **  did 
great  damage  to  the  adjacent  houses,  and 
killed  about  five  hundred  passengers  walk- 
ing in  different  streets.  Tbe  bullets  fell 
in  the  houses  of  people  to  such  a  degree 
that  some  children  picked  up  two  pounds, 
and  some  five  pounds  of  it,  from  the  yards 
of  their  houses."  .  However  that  may  be, 
many  thousands  of  bullets  were  hurled 
into  the  air,  for  the  magazine  was  very  full 
of  ball  ammunition.  Tne  explosion  of  the 
powder  magazine,  with  its  massive  side 
walls  half  buried  in  the  earth,  and  its  mas- 
sive circular  roof,  was  also  like  the  burst- 
ing of  a  huge  shell.  A  huge  black  cavern 
now  marked  the  place  where  it  had  stood. 

The  assailants  suffered  severely.  Many 
were  killed  by  the  direct  shock  and  con- 
cussion of  the  explosion,  many  by  the 
rockets  and  bullets  and  fragments  of  ma- 
sonry  flying  about.  Many  were  destroyed 
by  the  heavier  masses  of  masonry  in  their 
descent ;  many  who  were  gathered  together 
on  the  top  of  it,  or  at  its  base,  were  killed 
by  the  blowing  down  of  the  long  length  of 
battlement  near  the  magazine. 

The  survivors  on  the  spot  were  con- 
scious only  of  the  sudden  obscuring  of  the 
sun,  and  of  the  dark  shadow  which  the 
huge,  dense  cloud  of  smoke  cast  over 
them.  Those  who  were  observing  the 
place  of  conflict  from  a  distance  saw  a 
great  pyramid  of  fiame  leap  suddenly  high 
into  the  air,  were  stunned  by  the  shock  of 
the  explosion,,  and  then  saw  that  a  tall, 
black  column  of  smoke  had  taken  the  place 
of  the  fiame  —  saw  that  this  black  shaft 
remained  solid  for  some  time,  and  then 
gradually  widened  out  at  the  top  until  it 
looked  like  a  gigantic  mushroom. 


From  Belieravia. 
OUR  WITTIEST  JUDGE. 

THE   LATB  SIR  W.    MAULB. 
BY  PERCY  FIl-ZGERALD. 

The  list  of  English  wits  is  a  large  and 
respectable  one,  and  varied  enough  in  its 
departments.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
classify  the  principles  that  have  directed 
each  form  of  humor,  or  trace  out  to  what 
extent  it  has  been  prompted  by  the  partic- 
ular situation  or  the  character  of  the  pro- 
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fessor.     It  might  be    discovered  that  a 
good  deal  was  owios;  to  the  fashion  of 
**  looking  at  things,    to   what,  in  short, 
accounts    for    the   *' style"    of    different 
painter^.     Thus  an  ''impressionist"  can 
only  see  the  moods  and  tones  of  nature, 
and    is  blind  to  details ;  a  Denner  or  a 
Hemling  seems  to  paint  as  though  his  eyes 
were  but  an  inch  away  from  the  subject. 
There  are  humorists  who  detect  fantastic 
images,    and     similarities,    like    Sydney 
Smith  ;   others,   setting  aside  all  details, 
discover  new  and  unsuspected  meanings 
in  some  trite  and  long  accepted  proposi- 
tion.    But  the  highest  and  most  appre- 
ciated,  because  the  rarest,  form  is  the 
ironical^  which   has  the  subtlest  flavor ; 
with    an  air    of   simplicity,  or    apparent 
agreement;    with  a    disguised,  sarcastic 
tone.     We    have  unhappily    but    few  of 
these  originals ;  Swift,  Sterne,  and  above 
all,    £lia.    Here    we  have  perfect  ease, 
without  the  air  of  exertion  —  an  indiffer- 
ence perhaps.     The  French  excel  in  this 
line,  and  have  an  unsurpassed  delicacy  of 
touch,  adding  a  sort  of  malin  good-humor 
and  air  of  good-will;  witness  the  incom- 
parable Rivarol,   who  so  good-naturedly 
cautioned  an  indifferent  author  of  poems 
that   his  MS.  was    hanging  out  of    his 
pocket :  "  If  they  did  not  know  you,"  he 
added,  **it  might  be  stolen."    It  was  Riva- 
rol, too,  or  some  one  akin,  who,  when  it 
was  arranged  that  he  should  decide  be- 
tween two  indifferent  works,  exclaimed  on 
hearing  the  first,  "  I  prefer  the  otherJ*^ 
Some  literal  minds  have  to  pause  a  little 
before  they  can  seize  these  delicate  insin- 
uations.   There  was  a  good  deal  of  this 
delightful  impertinence  in  the  sayings  of 
that  truly  original  being,  Thompson,  the 
late  master  of  Trinity,  whose  jests  had  a 
'*  quince-like  "  flavor,  and  were  all  of  the 
same  family. 

Maule,  the  eminent  judicial  humorist 
—  not  *»  joker  "  —  had  this  distinct  cachet; 
and  the  wit-amateur  even  takes  special 
delight  in  his  delicious  jests,  which  are 
unhappily  but  too  few.  There  is  a  depth 
in  them  and  a  something  that  might  be 
called  "sardonic,"  were  they  not  the  utter- 
ances of  a  truly  amiable  man.  Thev  recur 
to  us  regularly,  as  part  of  our  philosoph- 
ical or  intelligent  "baggage;"  much  as 
one  puts  up  for  a  journey  the  little  favor- 
ite "pocket"  poet  or  essayist.  It  is 
scarcely  so  well  known  as  it  ought  to  be, 
that  this  eminent  man,  instead  of  being 
habitually  a  bitter,  or  "  cantankerous  "  per- 
son, possessed  the  most  amiable  and  even 
affectionate  of  dispositions.  He  was  re- 
markable for  his  filial  and  family  devotion. 


Born  in  1788  at  Edmonton,  he  was  sent  to 
Cambridge,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
self in  mathematical  studies  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree,  and,  it  is  said,  that  he 
woula  have  been  one  of  the  first  of  Euro- 
pean mathematicians  had  he  not  followed 
the  bar.  When  he  graduated. in  1 810,  he 
"  came  out "  senior  wrangler,  and  so  far 
ahead  of  his  competitors,  that  no  one 
could  be  considered  second  —  a  sort  of 
**  eclipse  "  first,  the  rest  nowhere.  He  in- 
vented marvellous  "  processes,"  and  it  was 
told  that  he  and  his  friend  Babbage  had 
once  played  a  game  of  chess  on  the  top  of 
a  coach  without  board  cnr  pieces  I 

His  sister  has  written  a  simple,  unpre- 
tending account  of  his  youth  and  college 
course,  which  shows  that  the  whole 
thoughts  of  this  amiable  man  were  bound 
up  with  his  family.  His  parents  followed 
his  course  with  equal  pride  and  affection, 
and  his  letters  to  them  are  almost  engag- 
ing for  the  simplicity  and  almost  touching 
interest  exhibited.  Even  thus  early  he 
began  to  exhibit  the  pleasant  "  Maule 
vein,"  and,  when  a  mere  lad,  describing  to 
his  father  how  his  pony  had  shied  at  a 
wagon  load  of  hay,  he  says,  "  I  thought  it 
very  strange  for  a  horse  to  be  frightened 
at  a  load  of  hay,  till  I  recollected  having 
seen  people  frightened  at  a  drove  of  oxen, 
who  had  no  objection  to  a  dinner  of  beef." 
This  has  merit  and  promise,  and  is  quaint 
enough. 

This  interesting  and  accomplished  man 
had  ever  a  standing  antipathy  to  anything 
like  sycophancy  or  what  is  called  hum- 
bug. For  many  years,  when  he  was  at 
the  bar,  he  lost  business,  though  his  merit 
was  fully  recognized,  owing  to  his  as- 
sumed cold  and  distrustful  manners  to 
clients  and  solicitors.  This  was  owing  to 
his  determination  to  avoid  all  appearance 
of  courting  them,  or  as  it  was  called  '*  hug- 
ging." Scrupulously  fair  in  his  conduct 
of  cases,  he  could  not  endure  any  exag- 
geration in  his  brethren.  Talfourd,  who 
had  an  emotional  temperament,  uspd  to 
work  on  juries  by  emotion  and  the  dis- 
play of  sentiment,  which  his  "learned 
friend,"  who  was  often  opposed  to  him, 
used  to  neutralize  by  happy  sarcasm  or 
ridicule. 

His  accomplishments  were  extraordi- 
nary. He  was  familiar  with  French,  Ital- 
ian, Spanish,  and  other  languages,  and 
could  write  graceful  sonnets  in  these 
tongues.  Lord  Brougham  used  to  declare 
that  he  was  the  only  man  in  London  whom 
he  was  afraid  of  in  conversation.  An  odd 
instance  is  given  of  his  cleverness  in 
"  trifling  "  matters.    He  had  an  extraordi- 
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nary  cleverness  in  picking  locks  1  and 
could  not  only  open  but  close  them  again, 
with  a  simple  bit  of  wire.  He  once  utterly 
confounded  a  country  locksmith  by  thus 
opening  a  portmanteau  which  had  been 
pronounced  impregnable. 

The  most  memorable  and  oftenest 
quoted  of  his  utterances  is,  of  course,  the 
one  delivered  at  the  Warwick  Assizes,  on 
the  trial  of  a  prisoner  for  bigamy.  The  first 
wife  had  taken  to  drinking,  pawned  all  his 
property,  and  finally  had  gone  o£E  with  her 
paramour.  After  the  lapse  of  many  years 
the  prisoner  married,  and  now  was  in- 
dicted, it  was  said,  at  the  instigation  of 
her  seducer.  This  hard  case  moved  the 
judge  to  express  himself  in  the  matchless 
piece  of  irony  which  has  excited  such  ad- 
miration. There  have  been  many  versions 
of  this  address,  some  halting  enough  ;  but 
the  one  we  shall  furnish  was  given  in  the 
Times  over  thirty  years  ago,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  Mrs.  Norton's  grievances  were 
engrossing  attention,  and  seems  to  be  the 
most  authentic  in  form. 

'*  Prisoner,  you  have  been  convicted 
upon  clear  evidence ;  you  have  intermar- 
ried  with  another  woman,  your  wife  being 
still  alive.  You  have  committed  the  crime 
of  bigamy.  You  tell  me,  and  indeed 
the  evidence  has  shown,  that  your  first 
wife  left  her  home  and  her  young  chil- 
dren to  live  in  adultery  with  another 
man.  You  say  this  prosecution  is  an  in- 
strument of  extortion  on  the  part  of  the 
adulterer.  Be  it  so.  I  am  bound  to  tell 
you  that  these  are  circumstances  which 
the  law  does  not,  in  your  case,  take  notice 
of.  You  had  no  right  to  take  the  law  into 
your  own  hands.  Every  Englishman  is 
Dound  to  know  that  when  a  wrong  is  done, 
the  law,  or  perhaps  I  should  say,  the  Con- 
stitution, affords  a  remedy.  Now  listen 
to  me  and  I  will  tell  you  what  you  ought 
to  have  done.  Immediately  you  heard  of 
your  wife's  adultery  you  should  have  gone 
to  an  attorney  and  directed  him  to  bring 
an  action  against  the  seducer  of  your  wife. 
You  should  have  prepared  your  evidence, 
instructed  counsel,  and  proved  the  case  in 
court,  and  recollect  //  was  imperative 
that  you  should  recover,  I  do  not  say  actu- 
ally obtain,  substantial  damages.  Having 
proceeded  thus  far,  you  should  have  em- 
ployed a  proctor  and  instituted  a  suit  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  for  a  divorce  a  mensa 
et  thoro.  Your  case  is  a  very  clear  one^ 
and  I  doubt  not  you  would  hatte  obtained 
your  divorce.  After  this  sXt^your  course 
was  quite  plain  ;  you  had  only  to  obtain  a 
private  act  of  Parliament  to  dissolve  your 
marriage.     This  you  would  get  as  a  mat- 


ter of  course  upon  payment  of  the  proper 
fees  and  proof  of  the  facts.  You  might 
then  have  lawfully  married  again.  I  per- 
ceive, prisoner,  that  you  scarcely  appear 
to  understand  what  I  am  saying  to  you, 
but  let  me  assure  you  that  these  steps  are 
constantly  taken  by  persons  who  are  de- 
sirous to  dissolve  an  unhappy  marriage ; 
it  is  true,  for  the  wise  man  has  said  it,  *  a 
hated  woman  when  she  is  married  is  a 
thing  the  earth  cannot  bear,*  and  that  '  a 
bad  wife  is, to  her  husband  as  rottenness 
to  his  bones.'  You,  however,  must  bear 
this  great  evil  or  must  adopt  the  remedy 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  your 
country.  I  see  you  would  tell  me  that 
these  proceedings  would  cost  you  ;£i,ooo, 
and  that  all  your  small  stock  in  trade  is 
not  worth  £\oo.  Perhaps  it  may  be  so. 
The  law  has  nothing  to  say  to  that;  if 
you  had  taken  these  proceedings  you 
would  have  been  free  from  your  present 
wife  and  the  woman  whom  you  have  sec- 
ondly married  would  have  been  a  respecta- 
ble matron.  As  you  have  not  done  so  you 
stand  there  a  convicted  culprit,  and  it  is 
my  duty  to  pass  sentence  upon  you.  You 
will  be  imprisoned  for  one  day^'' 

Everything  here  is  perfect,  even  to  the 
comedy,  as  it  might  be  called,  of  the  situ- 
ation. The  prisoner  must  have  listened 
dazed  and  bewildered,  to  the  grave  direc- 
tions of  the  judge ;  to  the  things  left  un- 
done which  he  ought  to  have  done.  But 
Maule  was  speaking  to  a  greater  audience, 
to  the  empire,  and  was  not  thinking  of  the 
culprit.  The  passages  underlined  are 
matchless  in  their  ironical  earnestness, 
there  is  no  exaggeration,  and  the  effect 
left  is  as  of  something  almost  grotesque. 
It  has  been  always  repeated  that  this  most 
original  appeal  helped  more  than  anything 
else  to  bring  about  a  reform  in  the  mar- 
riage laws.  But  the  calm,  unafiEected  style 
of  the  speaker  was  half  the  battle.  **  How,'* 
says  one  of  his  admirers,  "  reproduce  that 
inimitable  manner  which  could  render  the 
phrase  of  good-humored  sarcasm  no  con- 
tradiction in  terms,  which  so  justly  hit 
that  mysterious  focus  in  which  manifest 
intention  and  assumed  unconsciousness 
play  through  one  another  like  the  changing 
colors  of  shot  silk." 

No  wonder,  indeed,  that  juries  were 
often  mystified  by  this  curious  mode  of 
address;  it  was  said  that  they  sometimes 
took  this  refined  irony  as  a  literal  direc- 
tion. Irony  is  an  awkward  and  often 
useless  weapon.  Let  any  one  try  the 
experiment  of  relating  some  delicately 
refined  saying  in  a  mixed  company  of 
young  ladies,  or  average  Scots,  and  he  will 
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certainly  be  chilled  and  disheartened  at 
the  reception  of  his  jest,  which  he  probably 
will  have  to  explain,  or  expound,  even  then 
without  making  it  intelligible.  The  judge 
himself  used  to  relate  some  delightful 
specimens  of  these  coups  manqu^s.  As 
when  once  a  man  was  indicted  before  him 
for  the  offence  of  **  wounding  with  intent 
to  do  bodily  harm,''  and  who  had,  in  e£Eect, 
stabbed  his  victim  dangerously.  The 
counsel  who  defended  made  a  rather  des- 
perate attempt  to  argue  that  it  was  no 
more  than  "a  common  assault,"  and,  if 
they  came  to  that  conclusion,  they  should 
acquit.  This  seemed  to  have  made  some 
impression  on  the  jury.  On  which  the 
judge,  with  much  naiveii  declared  that 
the  counsel's  view  of  the  law  was  perfectly 
correct.  "If,  therefore,  they  were  of 
opinion  that  the  ripping  up  the  prosecut- 
or's belly,  so  as  to  let  out  his  bowels,  had 
been  done  without  the  intent  of  doing  him 
any  bodily  harm,  they  should  certainly 
acquit  him  of  the  more  aggravated  offence, 
and  find  him  guilty  of  a  mere  common 
assault.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were 
notoi  that  opinion  they  should  find  him 
euilty  of  the  previous  charge.  The  too 
Hteral  jury  considered  that  it  was  thus 
seriously  "  left  to  them  "  to  choose  either 
course,  and  after  deliberation  found  the 
prisoner  guilty  only  of  the  lighter  offence. 
There  was  the  same  unlucky  result  in  a 
coining  case  at  the  Surrey  Assizes,  where 
the  counsel  ingeniously  contended  that  the 
coins  were  so  rudely  fashioned  that  no 
ordinary  person  could  be  deceived.  He 
further  insisted  that  it  was  impossible 
that  the  prisoner  could  have  intended  to 
"  utter  "  or  "  pass  "  such  clumsy  forgeries. 
The  judge  again  took  occasion  to  say  that 
the  counsel  had  correctly  interpreted  the 
law.  Accordingly  if  the  jury  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  prisoner  did  not  intend 
to  imitate  any  particular  coin  of  the  coun- 
try, but  something  else,  say  a  boot-jack  or 
a  pair  of  nut-crackers,  they  were  of  course 
to  acquit  him.  There  was  good  sense  and 
logic  in  this  bit  of  persiflafre^  as  well  as 
fine  irony.  But  the  "  iolter-headed  "  jury 
fancied  it  was  a  literal  direction  to  tnem 
to  investigate  the  likeness  between  the 
coin  and  the  other  familiar  objects,  and 
gave  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
These  results  must  have  been  vexatious 
enough  for  the  judge.  But  as  was  said 
truly  of  him  by  a  sagacious  observer,  ex- 
plaining these  little  fatalities,  "He  had 
neither  the  congenial  stupidity  which  en- 
a>bles  men  not  otherwise  remarkable  to 
appeal  successfully  to  the  stupid,  nor  that 
peculiar  form  of  talent  by  which  some 


men  can  condescend  to  play  upon   the 
stupidity  of  others.*' 

Few  incidents  have  been  more  quoted 
than  his  sarcasm  on  the  ladies  who  re- 
mained to  listen  to  an  unsavory  case. 
When  warning  had  been  given,  and  some 
retired  precipitately,  a  few  strong-minded 
ones,  as  they  were  called,  kept  their  places. 
*'  You  may  now  go  on,"  said  the  judge, 
"all  the  ladies  have  withdrawn."  There 
is  another  version,  or  it  might  have  been 
another  occasion.  "  Out  with  it,"  he  said 
to  the  hesitating  witness,  "the  ladies  don't 
mind  it,  you  needn't  be  afraid  of  me." 

There  is  a  noble,  sarcastic  burst  of  his, 
that  can  be  put  beside  his  famous  bigamy 
address,  and  which  must  have  given  a 
twinge  to  the  judge  who  heard  it.  When 
practising  on  the  circuit,  he  was  engaged 
in  a  case  which  had  occupied  a  consid- 
erable time.  "Come,  Brother  Maule," 
said  Baron  Parke,  who  was  trying  the 
case,  "can't  you  get  on  a  little  faster  ?  I 
must  be  at  Stafford  to-night." 

"  I  should  be  most  happy  to  oblige  your 
Lordship,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  you  see  at 
present  I  am  not  *  Brother  Maule '  but 
'  Brother  Robinson  '  (his  client),  who  has 
not  the  least  wish  that  your  Lordship 
should  get  to  Stafford  to-night;  in  point 
of  fact,  he  does  not  care  a  straw  whether 
vour  Lordship  ever  gets  to  Stafford  at  all," 
m  which  ironical  rebuke  there  is  a  bitter 
significance,  for  it  is  the  story  of  legions 
of  unhappy  suitors  who  have  been  thus 
airily  sacrificed,  their  cases  "  huddled  up  " 
and  hurried  over,  that  judge  and  counsel 
may  "get  to  Stafford  to-night,"  another 
form  indeed  of  prisoners  being  hung 
"  that  jurymen  may  dine."  We  can  con- 
ceive, indeed,  the  blank  astonishment  as 
the  advocate  thus  bluntly  set  forth  'the 
true  position  of  the  client  No  one,  who 
has  not  travelled  "on  circuit,"  can  have  a 
conception  of  how  unscrupulously  clients 
and  their  cases  have  been  thus  dealt  with, 
by  "  My  learned  friend,  who  is  *  con- 
cerned '  in  other  cases,"  or  "retained  "  at 
the  next  town  —  the  judge  impatient,  the 
hapless  client,  unconscious  of  the  plot, 
believing  that  counsel,  judge,  and  jury  are 
all  eager  in  his  interest — having  been 
paid  to  attend  to  it.  Suddenly  there  are 
whisperings  and  consultations,  and  he  is 
told  imperiouslv  that  he  must  agree  to 
"this  or  that;  in  vain  he  protests;  a 
varnished  tale  is  ingeniously  presented 
and  he  is  told  that  he  will  rue  it  if  he 
does  not  take  advice.  And  so  the  party  at 
last  happily  gets  away  "  to  Stafford." 

It    was    the   late    Mr.   Hay  ward    who 
brought  story-telling  to  an  art  or  mystery, 
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and  his  principle  was  that  a  story  to  be 
really  good,  should  be  always  "  cut  to  the 
bone."    Maule  held  the  same  view,  and 
often  offered  for  a  wager  to  compress  the 
point  of  any  story  into  a  couple  of  lines. 
This  however  is  not  taking  stock  of  the 
numerous  jolter-headed    people  who  re- 
quire more  leisurely  exposition  to  take  in 
the  points.    This  compressed  significance 
is  found  in  Maulers  own  sayings.     Two 
words  often  with  him  are  as  dramatic  as 
many  sentences.    A  smart  barmaid  was 
giving  testimony  before  him  against  an 
ill-looking  ruffian  charged  with  what  is 
called  **  ringine  the  changes."    They  got 
into  a  sort  of  wrangle  or  recrimination, 
but  the  prisoner,  an  impudent  fellow,  could 
make   nothing  of  her,  and  at  last  said, 
**  Well,  3'ou  may  go  away,  the  jury  won't 
believe  you."    **  I  shan't  go  for  your  let- 
ting me  go,"  was  the  answer.    The  judge, 
who  had  been  taking  his  notes,  looked  up 
and  said,  **  My  good  girl,  you  have  given 
your  evidence  very  well,  and  can  go  ;  and 
remember  you  have  this  advantage  over 
the  prisoner,  that  you  can  go  away,  and 
he  can't."     The  man  was  found  guilty  and 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude,  when  he  said 
in  a  low  voice,  "  You'll  be  in  hell  before 
the  time  is  over."     Maule  did  not  hekr 
and  asked  the  clerk  what  he  had  said. 
**  He  said,"  said   the    clerk   with    much 
solemnity,  **that  your  lordship  will  be  in 
hell  before  his  time  is  over."    **We  shall 
see^'*  said  the  judge.    **  Call  the  next  case." 
To  us  it  seems  there  is  something  ex- 
quisitely humorous  in  this  "  we  shall  see^'' 
an  acceptance,  as  it  were,  a  willingness  to 
leave  the  issue  of  the  prophecy  to    be 
decided  by  the  event.    Another  hardened 
ruffian,  when  about  to  be  sentenced,  broke 
out* with,  **  May  God  strike  me  dead  if  I 
did  it !  "on  which  followed  a  long,  solemn 
pause,  the  jury  wondering  and  everybody 
expecting  some  expression  of  severity  or 
punishment.    At    last   Maule   broke  the 
silence,  '*  As  the  Almighty  has  not  seen 
fit  to  interpose,"  and  proceeded  to  sen- 
tence.   There  was  nothing  profane  in  this, 
it  was  really  a  rebuke.     But  a  better  ver- 
sion is  this.    A  man  tried  for  stealing  a 
watch  was  asked  had  he  any  witnesses. 
He  replied  that  he  had  "none  but  his 
Maker,  who  knew  his  innocence."     The 
judge,  after  waiting  a  few   moments,  ad- 
dressed the  jury.     **  Gentlemen,  the  pris- 
oner is  charged  with  stealing  a  watch. 
He  calls  a  witness  who  does  not  appear ; 
on  the  other  hand  two  witnesses  saw  him 
take  the  watch,^^ 

On  another  occasion   he  said,  en  pas- 
sant, ^s  it  were,  "  One  of  these  defendants^ 


is,  it  seems,  a  minister  of  religion," of  what 
religion  it  does  not  appear ;  but  to  judge 
by  his  conduct  it  cannot  be  of  any  form  of 
Christianity."  Here,  it  will  be  noted, 
there  is  no  rebuke,  he  simply  notes  that 
the  practice  does  not  correspond  with  the 
standard  of  precept.  The  whole  is  coldlv 
judicial,  yet  scathing  from  its  very  mod- 
eration. 

A  "  common  form  "  of  the  assizes  is 
the  child  witness,  usually  well  "  primed  " 
to  answer  some  prefatory  religious  ques- 
tions, or  a  few  formulas  supposed  to  test 
his  knowledge  of  responsibility.  The 
counsel  usually  puts  on  his  most  engaging, 
encouraging  manner,  stoops  down,  and 
asks  where  she  expects  to  go  to  if  she 
does  not  tell  the  truth.  A  little  girl  once 
thus  questioned  replied  as  usual:  "To 
the  naughty  place,"  and  being  next  asked 
whither  she  was  to  be  sent  if  she  did  tell 
the  truth,  prattled  out : "  To  de  good  place." 
Maule,  with  well-a£Eected  astonishment, 
exclaimed :  '*  This  little-  girl  knows  more 
than  I  do."  What  a  *'  dispersion  of  hum- 
bug "  was  here,  for  in  this  stale  formula 
were  settled  the  greatest  issues,  and  this 
infant,  who  was  presumed  to  know  noth- 
ing, arrived  at  a  supernatural  knowledge 
of  its  future.  The  absurdity  of  such  an- 
swers, as  a  proof  of  the  witness  telling 
truth,  was  also  made  manifest. 

Here  are  some   more  trivial  jests,  re- 
produced, and  not  so  worthy  of  his  fame. 
Their  authenticity  is  doubtful.    Such  was 
his  remark  to  the  policeman  who  spoke  of 
being  in  the  ^*  Hen  Division."    "  Do  you 
mean  the  poultry  ?  "  was  the  reply,  which 
suggests  the  better  jest  of  the  judge,  who, 
irritated  b^  a  witness's  pronunciation  **  the 
'igh  bailiff  "  said,  **  I  have  often  heard  of 
a  Dum-baili£E,  but  never  of  an  eye-bailiff.'* 
He  was  lately  credited  in  the  Times  with 
the  well-known  and  original  reproof  to  an 
arrogant  member  of  the  bar.    "  Your  lan- 
guage is  intolerable,  and  such  as  the  Cre- 
ator would  not  use  even  to  a  black  beetle  !  " 
"  Sir,'!  he  said  to  a  counsel  who  was  ram- 
bling a  good  deal,  "  I  would  advise  you  to 
state  your  arguments  in  some  sort  of  order. 
The  chronological  is  of  course  the  best, 
but  if  you  cannot  manaee  that,  try  the 
alphabetical."      This    unlucky    counsel's 
name,  according  to   Sir  F.   Doyle,  was 
"  Barker."    He  was,  in  fact,  ever  intoler- 
ant of  ignorance  or  self-sufficiency  in  the 
profession,  and  he  was  specially  caustic  to 
any  **  Gentleman  of  the  Long  Robe  "  who 
displayed  ignorance,  supported  by  assur- 
ance.   A  young  prosecuting  counsel  had 
sat  down  after  concluding  his  case,  which 
he  had  conducted  very  inefficiently,  but 
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with  much  afiEectation  of  knowledge. 
*'  Have  you  any   further   evidence,  Mr. 

?  "  the  judge  asked.      "  None,  my 

Lord.  That  is  my  case."  "You  surely 
have  other  witnesses  ?  "  "  No,  my  Lord," 
the  counsel  answered  flippantly,  "  i  don't 
think  more  to  be  necessary."  "  Then,  sir, 
I  must  tell  you  that  you  have  not  proved 
any  ownership  in  the  articles,  which,  for 
all  I  know,  may  be  the  property  of  the 
prisoner  himselL  Gentlemen,  I  direct 
you  to  acquit."  This  must  have  extin- 
guished the  young  counsel  on  the  spot. 
To  another  of  the  same  class,  he  said  sar- 
castically :  "  You  have  already  read  that 
section  four  times,  Mr.  ,  it  s  iteration ; 
it*s  —  well,  I  use  no  epithet,  but  it  is 
iteration."  His  method  of  neutralizing, 
as  it  were,  the  usual  clap-trap  formulas  of 
counsel,  in  mystifying  juries,  was  admira- 
ble, as  well  for  his  good  humor  as  for  the 
sound  common  sense  displayed.  When  a 
counsel  had  been  pressing  on  the  jury  that 
'*  there  was  some  evidence  "  on  a  point,  in 
favor  of  his  client,  the  judge,  as  usual 
when  he  was  in  his  caustic  vein,  a£Eected 
to  agree.  Counsel  was  perfectly  right  in 
his  law,  '*but  he's  a  lawyer,  gentlemen, 
and  you  are  not,  and  as  you  don't  know 
what  he  means  by  *  some  evidence^  I'll  tell 
you.  Suppose  there  was  an  action  on  a 
bill  of  exchange,  and  six  people  swore  that 
they  saw  the  defendant  accept  it,  and  oth- 
ers swore  they  heard  him  say  he  should 
have  to  pay  it,  and  six  others  swore  to  his 
handwriting,  and  suppose,  on  the  other 
side,  they  called  a  poor  old  man,  who  had 
been  at  school  with  the  defendant  forty 
years  before,  and  had  not  seen  him  since  ; 
and  he  said  *  he  rather  thought  the  accept- 
ance was  not  his  writing,'  why  there'd  be 
^  some  evidence '  that  it  was  not  and  that's 
what  Mr.  —  means  in  this  case,"  What 
a  little  drama  this  is,  and  how  refreshing 
and  convincing  the  argument ! 

Another  of  his  capital  illustrations  of 
the  limits  of  evidence  was  the  following  : 
"  If  a  man,"  he  said  to  a  jury,  **  goes  into  the 
London  Docks  sober,  without  the  means 
\i  getting  drunk,  and  comes  out  of  one  of 
the  cellars  wherein  are  a  million  gallons  of 
wine,  very  drunk,  I  think  that  would  be 
reasonable  evidence  that  he  had  stolen 
some  of  the  wine  in  the  cellar,  though  you 
could  not  prove  that  any  wine  was  stolen, 
or  any  wine  missed. 

A  stupid  jury  and  an  ingenious  counsel 
were  engaged  in  a  case  of  the  plainest 
kind ;  where  a  previous  conviction  was 
proved  against  the  prisoner  by  the  usual 
certificate  and  the  evidence  of  a  policeman 
who  had  him  in  his  charge.    The  counsel 
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threw  doubts  on  the  certificate  and  on -the 
policeman's  evidence,  to  which  the  jury 
seemed  to  listen. .  In  his  most  ironical 
vein,  the  judse  proceeded  to  tell  them 
that  the  certificate  by  itself  was  of  course 
not  conclusive,  that  policemen  have  often 
told  falsehoods,  papers,  too,  have  often 
been  forged,  "  and,  gentlemen,  never  forget 
that  you  are  a  British  jury,  and  if  you  can 
have  a  reasonable  doubt  in  your  minds, 
God  forbid  that  you  should  not  give  the 
prisoner  the  benefit  of  it."  The  jury,  it  is 
said,  were  twenty  minutes  in  consultation 
before  it  dawned  upon  them  that  the  judge 
had  been  laughing  at  them.  There  was 
much  wit,  too,  in  his  definition  of  impris- 
onment for  debt,  which  he  happily  char- 
acterized as  '*  merely  a  device  for  enabling 
a  man  to  pledge  the  compassion  of  his 
friends." 

A  jury  being  about  to  retire  to  consider 
their  verdict,  the  usual  oath  was  adminis- 
tered to  the  tipstaff,  that  "  they  should  be 
kept  in  some  convenient  place  without 
meat,  drink,  or  fire,  candlelight  excepted, 
till  they  had  agreed  on  their  verdict."  One 
of  the  jury  having  sent  out  for  a  glass  of 
water,  a  grave  representation  of  the  fact 
was  made  to  the  judge,  who  affected  to 
treat  the  matter  very  seriously.  He  had 
the  oath  read  aloud,  then  called  for 
**  Lush's  Practice."  After  some  hesitation 
he  gave  judgment  stating,  "  he  was  clear 
that  water  was  not  meat,  neither  was  it 
drink,  in  the  popular  acceptance  of  the 
word,"  so  he  decided  that  the  juryman 
might  have  it. 

It  was  said  happily  enough,  "that  it 
would  have  been  dangerous  to  assume  his 
ignorance  on  any  suoject  whatever,"  for 
the  reason  that  he  possessed  so  much  frag- 
mentary knowledge  of  all  kinds.  Though 
his  knowledge  of  foreign  tongues  was 
great,  he  was  always  modest  enough  to 
say  that  **he  knew  a  little  "  of  these  lan- 
guages. His  memory  was  prodigious; 
facts,  names,  dates,  complicated  mathe- 
matical expressions,  long  passages  of 
Greek,  Latin,  and  the  French  poets,  in 
all  sorts  of  metres,  passages  which  for 
years  he  had  never  seen,  long  strings  of 
nursery  rhymes,  all  lay  side  by  side  to- 
gether in  that  capacious  storehouse.  His 
knowledge  of  the  abundant  French  "  Ana  " 
was  boundless;  he  himself  was  wont  to 
relate,  somewhat  triumphantly,  how  once 
upon  circuit  his  post-chaise  companion 
had  picked  up  at  a  bookstall  a  collection 
of  anecdotes  containing  in  his  estimation 
an  unusual  amount  of  fresh  material,  and 
how  thereupon,  he  had  himself  undertaken 
to  give  the  point  of  any  story  in  it  on 
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hearing  two  lines  of  it  read,  and  had  ful- 
filled his  boast  without  a  single  failure. 
These  were  amiable  and  even  engaging 
qualities,  which  contrasted  with  the  usual 
hard  and  practical  tone  of  the  regular  pro- 
fessed wit.  We  have  omitted  the  pleasant 
reason  which  led  him  to  exert  his  skill  in 
picking  locks.  It  seems,  he  used  often  to 
forget  or  lose  his  keys,  and  sometimes 
found  himself  in  a  circuit  town  with  his 
portmanteau,  but  in  the  awkward  position 
of  being  unable  to  open  it.  Practice  and 
study  soon  made  him  skilful  in  this  odd 
accomplishment. 

On  one  occasion  at  least,  it  is  recorded 
that  he  exhibited  a  certain  "gruffness*' 
or  even  rudeness  in  private  life,  Mr. 
Greville,  the  well-known  diarist  and 
"gruncher,"  had  been  at  school  with  him. 
He  recalled  him  *Mn  my  mind's  eye,  sus- 
pended by  the  hair  of  his  head  and  being 
well  caned,  and  recollect,  as  if  it  were  yes- 
terday, his  doggedly  drumming  a  lesson 
of  Terence  into  my  dull,  reluctant  brain." 
Greville  said  he  was  a  clever  boy  and 
had  assisted  in  teaching  the  other  boys, 
being  taught  himself  by  his  uncle,  who 
was  an  excellent  scholar  and  a  great  brute. 
Many  years  afterwards  at  a  dinner  of 
clever  men  given  at  the  Athenseum  Club, 
Greville  recognized  his  old  schoolfellow. 
He  described  the  meeting:  '*  When  I 
found  out  who  he  was,  I  went  up  to  him 
with  the  blandest  manner,  as  he  sat  read- 
ing a  newspaper,  and  said  *that  I  believed 
we  had  once  been  very  well  acquainted 
though  we  had  not  met  for  twent)'-seven 
years.'  He  looked  up  and  said,  *  Oh,  it's 
too  long  to  talk  about,'  and  turned  back  to 
his  paper.  So  I  set  him  down  for  a  brute, 
like  his  uncle,  and  troubled  him  no  fur- 
ther," adds  the  charitable  gruncher.  It 
may  have  been,  however,  that  Maule  dis- 
liked the  man  and  his  ways,  and  perhaps 
did  not  relish  this  reminder  of  those  early 
schooldays,  which  were  after  all  not  agree- 
able to  recall. 

Once  at  Derby,  when  he  was  passing 
sentence,  the  governor  of  the  gaol  crossed 
over,  in  a  crouched  attitude,  to  give  some 
papers  to  the  barristers,  and  thus  passed 
between  the  judge  and  the  prisoner. 
Maule  rebuked  him,  intimated  to  him  that 
he  had  violated  one  of  the  best  known 
rules  of  society.  "  Don't  you  know,  sir, 
you  ought  never  to  pass  between  two 
gentlemen,  when  one  is  addressing  the 
other?"  This  seems  scarcely  in  his 
usual  good  taste,  particularly  as  he  pro- 
ceeded to  finish  his  "conversation  "  with 
the  "  other  gentleman  "  by  a  heavy  sen- 
tence. 
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As  might  be  expected,  the  possessor  of 
such  gifts  was  regarded  with  a  certain 
distrust,  if  not  awe,  by  both  bench  and 
bar.  His  brethren  while  esteeming  him, 
not  unnaturally  felt  some  discomfort  in 
his  presence.  It  is  astonishing  to  recall  that 
Douglas  Jerrold  wrote  of  him  :  **  Thank 
God  the  world  is  not  made  of  Justice 
Maules,  nor  are  there  many  natures  like 
his  !  "  They  knew  that  what  they  uttered 
was  being  measured  by  that  too  critical 
intellect.  Carrying  out  his  high  standard 
of  propriety,  he  retired  from  the  bench  in 
1856  as  soon  as  he  found  he  could  not  do 
full  justice  to  the  duties  of  his  high  office. 
Two  years  later  he  died,  at  his  home  in 
Hyde  Park  Gardens,  aged  only  sixty-nine. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
LIFE  IN  THE  LONDON  SLUMS. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  A  DISTRICT 

NURSE. 

November  15M.  I  shall  begin  my  diary 
—  which  I  have  been  meaning  to  start 
ever  since  I  began  district  nursing  in  Soho, 
a  few  weeks  ago  —  with  a  little  anecdote 
which  seems  to  show  that  our  work  really 
does  fill  a  want  in  the  lives  of  the  poor. 
My  chief,  Sister  Lucy  (I  am  only  the  as- 
sistant, a  sort  of  probationer  to  fetch  and 
carry  and  look  after  the  easy  cases),  has 
for  weeks  past  nursed  a  poor  woman 
through  a  bad  attack  of  rheumatic  fever, 
and  now  that  she  is  convalescent  she  falls 
to  my  share  to  wash  and  tend  and  make 
happy  for  the  day.  She  is  rather  a  fretful, 
fussy  old  woman,  very  full,  poor  dear,  of 
her  own  woes,  and  on  arriving  this  morn- 
ing I  found  a  district  visitor  talking  and 
reading  to  her.  So  after  a  few  words, 
having  deposited  my  beef-tea  and  a  little 
custard  pudding,  I  slipped  on  my  cloak 
again,  meaning  to  return  later. 

"Why,  nurse,  you  ain't  going?"  ex- 
claimed my  patient  in  despairing  accents ; 
and  ignoring  my  polite  remonstrances,  she 
continued,  "  Oh,  but  you  can't  go  I  I  do 
want  you  so  !   I'm  just  lost  without  you  2  " 

The  district  visitor,  after  some  hesi- 
tation, smilingly  withdrew,  and  when  I 
gently  suggested  to  Mrs.  Brown  that  she 
should  have  shown  her  visitor  more  def- 
erence,  she  merely  retorted,  "  Well,  she 
may  be  very  good  for  talking,  but  I  want 
my  hands  and  face  washed,  and  she 
couldn't  have  done  that  for  me."  The 
sentiment  was  a  very  natural  one,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  her  words  struck  upon 
one  of  the  philanthropic  problems  of  the 
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day,  and  that  if  only  we  bore  in  mind  the 
virtue  of  talking  less  and  doing  more,  our 
well-meant  efforts  would  be  less  often 
abortive. 

November  19/^.  We  often  say  that  men 
are  our  nicest  patients.  They  are  cer- 
tainly more  submissive  and  less  fretful 
than  women,  and  they  sometimes  show  us  a 
sort  of  chivalrous  gratitude  which  is  very 
touching.  Dear  old  James  Grant  is  a  case 
in  point.  He  is  an  old  bed-ridden  soldier, 
utterly  crippled  with  rheumatism,  but  with 
a  good  deal  of  the  martial  spirit  still  alive 
within  him,  one  of  those  beautiful  old  men 
with  snow  white  hair  and  blue  eyes  and  a 
patch  of  pink  color  in  his  cheeks.  He 
served  all  through  the  Crimean  War,  and 
now  he  lives,  I  fancy,  on  an  insufficient 
pension  eked  out  by  his  wife's  casual  earn* 
ings  as  a  charwoman.  Any  way  they  can 
allow  themselves  nothing  beyond  the 
barest  necessaries  of  life,  so  when  James 
caught  a  feverish  chill,  the  parish  doctor 
sent  round  for  us.  And  now  the  poor  old 
man  hardly  knows  what  to  do  to  show  his 
gratitude.  His  bright  smile  of  welcome  is 
enough  reward  in  itself;  he  always  ad- 
dresses us  paternally  as  "  dear  girl,"  and 
to-day  I  saw  tears  in  his  eyes  when  I  said 
good-bye. 

"  I  have  always  respected  females  all 
my  life,"  he  assured  us  one  day  with 
quaint  gravity. 

The  art  of  hospital  bed-making  is  an 
unfathomable  mystery  to  him,  and  he  al- 
ways fails  to  understand  how  that  clean 
sheet  has  been  slipped  under  him  without 
putting  all  his  old  bones  to  the  torture.  It 
is  quite  difficult  not  to  bestow  ^00  much 
time  on  one  who  appreciates  so  much  the 
little  refinements  of  life ;  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  with  old  Grant  seems  to  brighten  up 
a  whole  morning  of  drudgery. 

November  20M.  It  is  curious  what  late 
hours  very  poor  people  keep  both  in  get- 
ting up  and  in  going  to  bed.  We  find  it  is 
no  use  starting  on  our  rounds  before  ten 
o'clock.  This  morning  I  called  to  see  a 
patient  about  half  past  nine,  and  found 
half  the  family  still  in  bed,  and  everything 
in  a  state  of  ghastly  confusion.  The  only 
kind  thing  to  do  was  to  beat  a  prompt  re- 
treat. Perhaps  no  set  of  people  know  so 
well  as  a  district  nurse  exactly  how  the 
poor  do  live.  District  visitors,  Bible- 
women,  casual  philanthropists,  and  so 
forth,  see  but  the  outside  poverty,  so  to 
speak ;  it  is  only  the  nurse,  who  under- 
takes to  make  the  bed,  or  who,  on  wishing 
to  wash  the  patient,  finds  that  the  family 
can  boast  neither  basin,  nor  soap,  nor 
towel,  nor  even  perhaps  a  kettle  in  which  to 


heat  the  water,  who  realizes  from  painful 
experience  the  utter  depths  of  squalor  in 
which  thousands  of  families  live.  And  as 
for  the  dirt  in  these  London  tenement- 
houses,  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  it. 
Our  big  white  linen  aprons,  which  we  wear 
under  our  long  cloaks,  are  not  fit  to  be 
seen  after  a  morning's  nursing  in  the  slums 
of  Soho  and  Seven  Dials. 

November  z^tk,  A  very  busy  day.  First 
thing  this  morning  there  comes  an  urgent 
summons  from  the  dispensary  doctor  to  go 
at  once  to  Mrs.  Carey  in  —  Street.  So 
o£E  we  rush,  laden  with  probable  necessa- 
ries —  for  the  mission  under  whose  aus- 
pices we  work  generously  supply  all  things 
needful.  Our  new  patient  occupies  a  fair- 
sized,  ground-floor  room,  looking  out- 
through  a  small  grimy  window  into  a  nar- 
row grimy  street;  so  that  a  perpetual 
twilight  reigns  within.  No  furniture  was 
there  beyond  a  tailor*s  board,  a  broken 
table  bearing  a  few  cracked  cups  and 
plates,  an  empty  grate,  and  a  narrow  bed- 
stead piled  with  rags  and  coverlet  of  more 
than  dubious  tint.  Here  lay  a  woman 
with  closed  eyes  and  gasping  breath,  thin 
to  emaciation,  with  the  curious  drawn  look 
and  peculiar  greyness  of  color,  which  once 
seen,  can  never  be  forgotten,  and  which 
means  but  one  thing  —  slow  starvation. 
Ueside  her,  on  the  solitary  stool,  sat  a 
little  girl  of  sjx,  with  a  pathetic,  piquante 
little  face,  and  the  almost  painful  precocity 
of  the  London  gutter-child.  From  her  by 
degrees  we  gain  a  few  facts. 

**  Father's  out ;  'e's  a  tailor ;  'e's  got  no 
work.  No,  we  ain't  got  nothink  ;  we  was 
sold  up  last  week.  Father's  pawned  the 
machine,  so  'e  can't  work  no  more.  I  sits 
and  takes  care  of  mummy,  and  gives  her 
her  vedicine"  —  this  last  with  a  loving 
little  glance  at  poor,  speechless,  dying 
•*  mummy." 

She  seems  almost  at  her  last  gasp. 
While  Sister  Lucy  rouses  our  patient,  and 
pours  a  few  drops  of  brandy  down  her 
throat,  I  hasten  to  light  a  fire  with  some 
remnants  of  coal  and  wood  found  in  a 
co.rner  —  matches  we  always  carry  with 
us  —  and  warm  some  of  our  beef-tea  in  a 
very  battered  saucepan.  Then,  having 
forced  a  little  between  the  unwilling  lips, 
and  done  our  best  to  **make"  the  mis- 
erable bed,  we  give  careful  instructions  to 
little  Molly,  who  is  quite  equal  to  the  task, 
as  to  alternate  sips  of  beef-tea  and  doses 
of  medicine,  and  promise  to  return  in  a 
couple  of  hours  with  further  comforts.  It 
seems  horrible  to  leave  her  at  all,  but  a 
long  list  of  patients  are  awaiting  us. 

November  29/A.  Mrs.  Carey  is  better. 
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aDd  is  wearily  creeping  back  to  life  ;  but 
the  process  will  be  so  slow  that  we  have 
persuaded  her  to  be  moved  into  the  work- 
house infirmarv.  She  told  us  that  for 
months  she  haci  lived  on  dry  bread  and  a 
little  weak  tea,  owing  to  want  of  work ;  but 
I  am  afraid  that  drink  on  the  part  o£  the 
husband  is  the  real  cause  of  their  poverty. 
Some  kind  Anglican  Sisters  of  Mercy  have 
heard  of  the  case,  and  will  take  charge  of 
little  Molly,  so  our  responsibility  is  at  an 
tend. 

In  that  same  house  there  lives  a  former 
patient  of  Sister  Lucy*s,  so  the  other  day 
Ave  toiled  up  the  narrow  stairs  to  see  her, 
and  received  the  warmest  of  welcomes. 

*'  Well,  now,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  again, 
nurse!"  exclaimed  a  tidy,  bright-eyed 
woman  of  about  twenty-eight,  hastily 
brushing  some  imaginary  dust  o£E  a  couple 
of  wcll-polished  chairs  before  offering 
them  for  our  use.  Here,  at  last,  amid  all 
the  filth  and  grime  of  the  surroundings, 
was  the  typical  British  workman*s  home 
as  it  ought  to  be,  and,  alas,  as  it  so  seldom 
is.  To  be  sure,  there  was  only  one  room, 
and  everything  of  the  plainest,  but  as 
clean  and  bright  as  possible.  Two  small 
children  were  playing  on  the  floor,  and  on 
the  bed,  side  by  side,  as  like  as  two  pins, 
in  checked  frocks  and  white  pinafores, 
lay  twin  girls,  the  pride  of  their  mother's 
heart,  sucking  away  lustily  at  their  respec- 
tive bottles. 

^  "Ain't  they  beauties!"  exclaimed  the 
fond  parent,  showing  them  o£E  in  turn. 
And  yet  this  woman  s  husband  is  only  a 
common  laborer  at  eighteen  shillings  a 
week;  she  pays  at  least  four  shillings  a 
week  in  rent,  and  out  of  the  rest  she  feeds, 
clothes,  and  warms  her  husband,  herself 
and  five  children,  in  comfort  and  decency. 
How  can  she  manage  it?  And  if  she  can, 
why  not  thousands  of  other  women  living 
now  in  squalor  and  misery?  It  set  one 
pondering  anew  how  far  the  Socialists  are 
right,  and  how  much  of  all  the  suffering 
we  daily  see  is  the  result,  not  of  bad  laws 
and  capitalist  oppression,  but  of  sin  and 
drink  and  indifference. 

December  ^fk.  The  bitter  weather  of 
last  week  has  given  us  any  amount  of 
work.  The  very  next  day  alter  the  snow- 
storm we  had  half-a-dozen  cases  of  bron- 
chitis on  our  bands,  and  we  have  been 
rushing  about  with  inhalers  and  steam- 
kettles  ever  since.  The  saddest  cases  are 
the  tiny  children,  and  only  yesterday  one 
of  our  small  patients,  a  fat,  jolly  little  trot 
of  three,  panted  its  little  short  life  away. 
The  first  time  we  came,  with  a  temperature 
at  102''  and  a  flushed,  hot  little  face,  the 


child  was  up  and  dressed  on  its  mother's 
knee  in  a  very  draughty  room,  not  from 
any  negligence  on  the  mother's  part,  but 
from  sheer  ignorance  that  bed  was  the 
right  place  under  the  circumstances. 
Luckily  some  friends  only  the  other  day 
made  us  an  invaluable  present  of  chil- 
dren's flannel  nightgowns,  and  poor  little 
Bessie  was  soon  made  comfortable  in  one 
of  them. 

It  really  is  no  use  undertaking  district 
nursing  without  a  plentiful  supply  of 
nursing  requisites.  Fortunately,  through 
the  generosity  of  the  friends  of  our  mis- 
sion, we  are  well  provided  for.  We  go 
entirely  on  the  lending  principle  for  such 
things  as  bed-linen,  blankets,  inhalers, 
water-cushions,  mackintosh  sheets,  etc., 
and  find  it  the  only  practical  plan.  By 
keeping  a  careful  memorandum,  and  dili- 
gently collecting  our  goods  when  the 
patient  is  convalescent,  we  seldom  lose 
anything.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  in  cases 
of  serious  illness,  to  be  able  to  keep  the 
patient  with  a  proper  supply  of  clean  bed- 
linen,  and  it  is  a  luxury  intensely  appre- 
ciated by  the  recipient.  One  lady  not 
long  ago  made  us  a  present  of  half-a-dozen 
pairs  of  strong  linen  sheets,  and  we  often 
wish  she  could  know  what  pleasure  and 
comfort  her  kindly  gift  has  a£Eorded  to 
many  a  poor  invalid. 

December  Sfh,  Two  more  little  children 
dead.  It  takes  so  terribly  little  to  kill 
them  ofiE ;  they  seem  to  have  no  recupera- 
tive power,  and  the  little  flames  of  life 
just  flicker  out  at  the  smallest  breath. 

December  12M.  1  had  rather  a  pain- 
ful experience  this  morning,  which  has 
haunted  me  all  day.  I  went  to  call  on  a 
poor  consumptive  patient  and  found  she 
died  suddenly  in  the  night.  The  scene 
might  have  come  out  of  one  of  Dickens's 
novels.  I  heard  eager  voices  from  the 
open  door  as  I  climbed  the  steep  stairs, 
and,  stepping  in,  found  the  family  and 
some  three  or  four  female  neighbors  as- 
sembled, and  in  the  midst  the  poor  woman 
laid  out  on  the  bed,  dead  and  stifiE  and 
motionless.  She  was  so  emaciated  that 
you  could  hardly  discern  the  body  beneath 
the  sheet ;  there  seemed  to  be  only  a  head, 
with  the  face  all  altered  from  the  day  be- 
fore, thin  and  stern  and  placid.  An  elderly 
female,  a  sort  of  Mrs.  Gamp,  volunteered 
a  garrulous  account  of  the  death. 

**  She's  a  beautiful  corpse,"  she  re- 
marked, gloatingly  pulling  down  the  sheet 
for  me  to  see.  See  how  nicely  she's  laid 
out  nurse  1  I've  had  practice  at  laying 
out." 

Then  she  consulted   me  in  a    profes- 
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sional  sort  of  way.  Should  the  corpse 
remain  where  it  was,  or  did  I  think  the 
ironing  board  would  be  a  better  place? 
"  The  board  is  rather  short,  you  see,"  she 
added,  "  and  it  wouldn't  do  for  her  head 
or  her  legs  to  hang  over  the  end,  would  it 
DOW,  nurse  ?  " 

I  said,  "  No,  it  wouldn't,'*  and  tried  to 
make  appropriate  responses,  but  the  stuffy 
room,  the  complacent  neighbors,  and  the 
silent,  rigid  corpse  lying  before  me,  to- 
gether with  the  utter  absence  of  any  sense 
ot  the  solemnity  of  death,  filled  me  with 
a  sickening  feeling  of  disgust.  It  was 
simply  horrible.  All  I  could  do  was  to 
impress  on  them  to  have  the  funeral  soon 
(they  are  certain  to  keep  the  corpse  a 
weelc),  and  beg  the  Mrs.  Gamp  to  use  her 
influence  with  the  daughter  (who  was  out) 
on  that  point. 

*'  Certainly,  nurse,  I  am  quite  of  your 
mind,"  answered  the  Gamp,  drawing  her- 
self up  and  putting  herself  on  a  pleasing 
equality  of  manner  with  me,  whom  she 
mistook  for  a  professional  nurse.  A 
sense  of  the  grim  humor  of  it  all  burst 
over  me,  and  I  hurried  away,  feeling  that 
I  should  begin  to  laugh  nervously  if  1  re- 
mained. But,  as  I  have  said,  the  scene 
has  haunted  me  all  day. 

December  \\th.  The  O'Connor  house- 
hold is  very  characteristically  Irish.  Mrs. 
O'Connor  is  a  big,  middle-aged,  brown- 
eyed  woman  with  an  infectious  smile  — 
altogether  a  most  accomplished  old  beg- 
gar. She  is  a  widow  with  six  children, 
three  of  whom,  however,  are  in  work  ;  yet 
they  live  in  the  most  abject  poverty,  in 
two  tiny  rooms,  almost  devoid  of  furniture, 
and  containing  one  single  bedstead.  And 
the  ^'  rint,"  as  Mrs.  O'Connor  took  care 
to  impress  upon  us,  is  terribly  in  arrears. 
Our  patient,  Patrick,  the  eldest  son,  is  a 
fine,  steady,  good  boy  of  eighteen,  who 
brings  home  every  penny  of  his  wages  to 
his  mother,  but  has  just  injured  his  knee, 
which  will  keep  him  out  of  work  for  some 
weeks.  We  provided  him  yesterday  with 
blanket,  nightshirt,  bandages,  etc.,  for 
which  Mrs.  O'Connor  effusively  called 
down  the  blessings  of  God  Almighty  on 
our  beads,  but  a  pillow-slip  which  we  left 
by  mistake  (there  was  no  pillow  to  the 
bedstead  !)  had  been  pawned  by  her  be- 
fore I  could  call  for  it  this  morning. 
She  is  quite  incorrigible.  Patrick,  in 
spite  of  the  school  board,  cannot  read  a 
word,  much  less  write,  and  has  been  at 
work  since  he  was  nine  years  old.  So  he 
finds  it  very  dreary,  tied  to  his  bed.  This 
morning  when  I  went  up  he  was  all  alone, 
and  had  nothing  to  do.    I  hunted  up  his 


pipe  and  an  ounce  of  tobacco,  which  I 
gave  him,  and  produced  a  match  from  my 
basket 

"Thank  you,  sister,"  he  said,  "you're 
quite  a  mother  to  me,"  with  such  a  bright, 
grateful  smile  that  it  amply  repaid  one  for 
all  one's  trouble. 

December  2ird,  The  unbounded  faith 
of  these  poor  people  in  "  the  nurse  "  is 
very  pathetic,  and  very  much  beyond  what 
we  deserve.  Doctors  they  take  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  but  there  are  comparatively 
so  few  district  nurses,  that  we  are  re- 
garded in  Soho  as  something  quite  spe- 
cial and  out  of  the  way.  Half  the  little 
children  playing  in  the  gutter  seem  to 
know  us  by  sight,  and  as  we  pass  down 
our  usual  courts  and  alleys,  we  are  greeted 
by  a  small  chorus  of  "  There's  nurse  ! 
Good-morning,  sister !  Do  come  and  see 
mother,  sister  !  "  etc.,  etc.  To-day,  while 
calling  on  a  poor  consumptive  woman 
aged  twenty-three,  and  mother  to  five  little 
children  all  under  six  years  of  age,  the 
husband,  a  house-painter,  consulted  me 
about  his  heart,  which  is  weak.  I  sug- 
gested the  parish  doctor  as  a  more  suita- 
ble adviser. 

"  Oh,  I  know  what  the  doctor  says,"  an- 
swered the  man  ;  "  but  I  should  feel  so 
much  more  comfortable-like,  sister,  if  you 
would  tell  me  what  you  think  about  it." 
And  he  looked  quite  incredulous  when  I 
assured  him  that  prescribing  treatment 
was  quite  beyond  a  nurse's  functions. 

December  28M.  "  Any  one  can  see  you 
have  made  beds  all  your  life,  sister,"  said 
a  nice,  appreciative  old  woman  to  me  this 
morning,  as  she  glanced  approvingly  at 
the  smooth,  clean  display  of  sheet  and 
blanket  before  her ;  and  although  facts 
hardly  warranted  the  remark,  I  felt  quite 
proud  of  the  compliment  conveyed.  An- 
other patient  of  ours,  equally  grateful,  but 
not  quite  so  felicitous  in  her  language, 
remarked  patronizingly  to  us  the  other 
da}',  "that  she  did  like  to  see  young 
women  making  themselves  useful,  ^^^ 
wished  her  own  pretty,  helpless  daughter 
would  "  turn  her  hand  to  that  sort  of 
thing."  Though  of  a  distinctly  superior 
class  to  the  vast  majority  of  our  patients 
(and  hence  the  patronage),  she  was  su- 
premely unconscious  that  two  years'  hospi- 
tal training  are  absolutely  essential  to  fit  a 
nurse  for  district  work. 

January  yd.  The  new  year  has 
brought  us  no  diminution  of  work.  We 
are  both  of  us  absorbed  just  now  in  saving 
the  life  of  a  little  boy  oL  four,  desperately 
ill  with  inflammation  of  the  lungs;  and 
several  times  a  day  we  toil  up  the  steep 
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stairs  of  one  of  those  huge  blocks  of  so- 
called  model  dwellings,  where  hundreds  of 
families  are  herded  together,  and  where 
the  courts  are  so  deep  and  narrow  that  not 
a  ray  of  sun  can  ever  penetrate,  in  which 
he  lives  with  his  father  and  mother  and  a 
little  baby  brother.  They  have  a  two- 
roomed  dwelling,  but  here  too  the  broker 
has  been  at  work,  and  almost  the  only 
piece  of  furniture  left  is  the  bedstead  in 
the  tiny  inner  room  where  poor  little 
Charlie  lies,  half  unconscious  and  half 
delirious,  throwing  himself  ceaselessly 
from  side  to  side,  and  gasping  out  his 
little  baby  language  in  a  broken  whisper. 
His  mother,  who  nurses  him  devotedly,  is 
such  a  nice,  respectable  woman,  quite 
young  still,  and  far  above  her  actual  sur- 
roundings ;  but  the  father  has  been  long 
out  of  work,  is  now  a  billiard-marker,  and 
I  fancy  is  not  so  steady  as  he  should  be, 
and  hence  their  present  misery.  Yester- 
day afternoon  Charlie's  temperature  was 
104^,  and  he  was  so  prostrate  that  we 
feared  he  could  hardly  live  through  the 
night ;  so,  though  we  do  not  as  a  rule 
undertake  night  work,  I  promised  to  re- 
lieve the  poor  mother  during  the  first 
hours,  until  her  husband  came  home  at 
one  in  the  morning  from  his  club.  At 
eight  o'clock  last  evening  I  took  posses- 
sion of  the  little  sick-room,  persuading  the 
mother  to  take  what  rest  she  could  on  two 
chairs  in  the  kitchen.  Poor  little  Charlie 
was  worse ;  he  was  quite  unconscious,  in 
high  fever,  and  was  never  still  for  a  mo- 
ment, plucking  at  the  sheet  before  him  in 
the  absent  way  which  is  such  a  bad  symp- 
tom. All  one  could  do  was  to  keep  him 
as  quiet  and  covered  as  possible,  and 
every  ten  minutes  induce  him  to  swallow 
a  teaspoonful  of  milk  or  port  wine.  Then 
there  was  the  steam-kettle  to  keep  on  the 
boil,  which  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task 
when  the  kettle  is  large,  and  the  grate 
extremely  small  and  devoid  of  a  hob;  and 
finally,  to  add  to  my  responsibilities,  the 
younger  child,  who  for  lack  of  any  other 
place  had  been  put  to  sleep  at  the  foot  of 
Charlie's  bed,  would  wake  up  from  time 
to  time  and  join  his  lusty  crying  to  his 
brother's  plaintive  moans. 

It  was  a  very  solemn  time  waiting,  so  to 
speak,  for  death,  during  those  long  night 
hours,  the  hush  of  the  sick*room  only 
broken  by  the  shouts  from  the  street 
below.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  so  pathetic,  as  the  struggle  of  a  little 
child  for  life.  But  death  was  merciful  last 
night,  and  in  the  early  hours  after  mid- 
night I  had  the  intense  relief  of  seeing 
ray  little  patient  grow  calmer  and  less 


feverish,  and  of  knowing  that  for  that 
night  at  least  the  worst  danger  was  passed. 
So  the  father  being  then  at  home,  I  made 
my  way  down  into  the  now  deserted 
streets,  and  with  a  sense  of  security  in  my 
nurse's  dress,  almost  enjoyed  the  solitary 
walk  in  the  chill  night  air,  until  a  pass- 
ing hansom  conveyed  me  home.  To-day 
Charlie  is  really  a  tiny  bit  better,  and  we 
all  begin  to  be  hopeful. 

January  loM.  Charlie's  life  is  saved, 
wc  hope  ;  but  his  recovery  will  be  so  slow 
that  we  have  persuaded  his  parents  to  let 
him  go  to  the  Children's  Hospital,  where 
he  will  have  every  possible  rare.  He  has 
grown  very  fond  of  his  nurses,  and  a  faint, 
fleeting  smile  comes  over  his  white  face 
when  we  appear,  and  he  says  in  a  little 
baby  whisper,  "  I  wants  my  nurse  to  wash 
my  hands,"  and  holds  out  his  hot  little 
fingers.  .  So  this  morning  he  was  rolled  up 
in  blankets,  and  I  carried  him  down-stairs, 
and  his  mother  and  1  took  him  in  a  cab  to 
Great  Ormond  Street.  One  of  the  doc- 
tors being  a  friend  of  mine,  we  were 
spared  that  terrible  dreary  wait  in  the  out- 
patient department,  and  within  half  an 
hour  of  our  arrival  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  my  poor  little  patient  safely  tucked 
up  in  a  clean  bed  in  a  big,  airy  ward,  with 
a  kind  ward-sister  in  charge  and  the  active 
nurses  flitting  about.  And  there  I  feel  I 
can  leave  him  with  all  confidence. 

yanuary  X'^th,  To-day,  for  the  first  time 
in  my  nursing  experience,  1  came  across 
a  woman  who  took  a  keen  interest  in  pol- 
itics. Noticing  a  portrait  of  William 
O'Brien  over  the  mantelpiece  and  a  copy 
of  Justice  on  the  table,  1  remarked  that  I 
was  sure  her  husband  was  a  Radical. 

"  Oh,  we  are  more  than  Radicals,  we 
are  Socialists  I "  was  the  prompt  response, 
and,  delighted  at  finding  an  interested  lis- 
tener, she  poured  out  all  her  Socialist 
views  all  the  time  I  was  making  the  bed, 
quite  forgetting  meanwhile  her  own  aches 
and  pains.  She  was  a  particularly  favor- 
able specimen  of  the  self-educated  woman, 
intelligent  and  self-reliant,  and  wonderfully 
well-read  in  her  own  subjects.  Fortunately 
their  Socialism  has  not  affected  the  reli- 
gious beliefs  of  either  husband  or  wife, 
and  they  are  both  professing  members  of 
the  Wesleyan  denomination.  Curiously 
enough,  the  man  acts  as  porter  to  one  of  the 
Pall  Mall  clubs,  and,  anxious  for  the  sake 
of  a  growing  family  of  little  children  not 
to  quarrel  with  his  bread  and  butter,  he  is 
obliged  to  refrain  from  any  active  political 
work,  which  would  inevitably  result  in  his 
losing  his  situation.  Let  roe  add  (for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  believe  that  women. 
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and  above  all  working-women,  should  ab- 
stain from  meddling  in  politics)  that  this 
Socialist  home,  though  poor,  was  one  of 
the  cleanest  and  tidiest  that  we  have  yet 
been  into,  while  the  little  bookshelf  of 
much-treasured  volumes  in  one  corner, 
brought  a  whi£E  of  intellectual  life  into 
the  humble  surroundings. 

yanuary  y^th.  My  three  months'  nurs- 
ing has  come,  alas,  to  a  close,  and  cir- 
cumstances will  not  allow  of  my  going  on 
with  the  work.  There  are  several  causes 
which  have  made  the  time  particularly  in- 
teresting and  valuable  to  me  (and  which 
I  think  would  hold  good  for  any  one  who 
wishes  to  undertake  work  of  a  similar  na- 
ture). 

Firstly,  that  nursing  brings  you  into 
more  intimate  relations  with  the  very  poor 
than  any  other  work ;  the  ordinary  barriers 
of  restraint  are  quickly  broken  down,  and 
you  thus  realize  the  lives  of  the  poor  in 
their  actuality. 

Secondly,  you  bring  to  them  exactly 
what  they  need  most  at  the  time  —  excep- 
tional help  to  meet  exceptional  distress. 
You  are  thus  tormented  neither  by  qualms 
of  conscience  as  to  the  efficacy  of  your 
work,  nor  by  fears  of  ultimate  pauperiza- 
tion, as  is  the  case  with  the  vast  majority 
of  philanthropic  enterprises. 

Thirdly,  you  distinctly  teach  the  poor 
to  help  themselves.  We  almost  invariably 
found  the  relations  of  our  patients  most 
anxious  to  learn  how  to  take  care  of  their 
sick ;  and  although  on  our  first  visit  we 
were  sometimes  shocked  at  the  total  want 
of  care  bestowed,  we  always  found  a  very 
marked  improvement  under  our  tuition, 
and  we  realized  that  it  was  not  indifference 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  but  sheer,  help- 
less ignorance.  In  the  more  chronic  cases 
we  invariably  made  a  point  of  teaching  the 
patient  how  to  attend  to  her  own  require- 
ments, and  then  we  would  call  in  once  or 
twice  a  week,  to  see  that  our  instructions 
were  being  Carried  out,  and  to  keep  the 
sufferer  supplied  with  any  necessary  lint 
or  ointment. 

Finally,  1  feel  very  strongly  that  district 
nursing,  though  very  fatiguing,  and  neces- 
sarily somewhat  rough  and  ready  in  its 
methods,  is  distinctly  work  that  ladies, 
possessed  of  the  requisite  hospital  train- 
ing, might  take  up  much  more  than  they 
have  done  hitherto.  It  is  intensely  inter- 
esting ;  it  offers  endless  opportunities  for 
doing  practical  good,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  is  immensely  appreciated  by  the 
poor.  The  work  can  best  be  done  in  con- 
nection with  some  mission  or  church 
centre,  and  under  the  guidance,  more  or 


less,  of  the  parish  and  dispensary  doctors. 
Is  it  too  much  to  hope,  that  some  day,  we 
shall  have  a  trained  lady  district  nurse  in 
every  parish,  in  the  place  of  the  antiquated 
and  ignorant  Mrs.  Gamp,  who  is  at  present, 
as  a  rule,  the  only  resource  of  the  sick 
poor  outside  the  hospital  walls  ? 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
TURNERIAN  LANDSCAPE  — AN  ARRESTED 

ART. 

Mr.    Ruskin    has   done    many    great 
things.     More   than  any  other  man,   he 
gave  impulse,  direction,  and  moral  value 
to  the  art  revival  of  his  younger  days,  and 
his  share  in  the  influences  which  have 
made  the  fine  arts  what  they  are  among 
us  now,  remains  one  of  the  noblest  and 
most  enduring  kind.    And  yet,  although 
he  has  assuredly  quickened  our  percep- 
tion and  love  of  landscape  beauty  —  al- 
though he  has  made  all  the  world  admit  the 
genius  of  one  supremely  great  landscape- 
painter,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  has  made 
modern  painters  see  nature  as  that  great 
artist  did,  or  follow  where  he  led.    Shake- 
speare, Verulam,  Turner  —  by  the  last  of 
this  mighty  triad  Mr.  Ruskin    declared 
that  the  aspect  of  nature  —  her  brightness, 
mystery,  and  infinite  abundance  —  had  for 
the  first  time  been  revealed  to  us.    Surely 
we  might  have  looked  for  some   great 
quickening  of  landscape  art,  and  at  least 
have  been  confident  that  the  recognition 
of  its  poetical  and  spiritual  power  would 
not  be  forgotten,  whatever  strength  might 
be  spent  in  ardent  study  of  the  letter  of 
its  law.     No  such  quickening  did  follow* 
Whatever  impulse  was  given  was  merged 
in  the  general  pre-Raphaelite  one  ;  what- 
ever success  was  gained  bore  little  or  no 
affinity  with  the  special  qualitv  of  Turner^s 
work.    The  progress  of  lanciscape  art  as 
he  understood  it  has,  in  fact,  been  arrested 
since  his  death.     It  would  almost  seem  as 
if  it  had  been  felt  by  his  successors  that 
those  shining  fields  of  light  of  his  had 
never  been  really  won,  or  that  they  were 
but  dreams,  and  that  the  solid  earth  never 
dissolved,  under  any  magic  of  light  and 
air,  into  the  **  unsubstantial  fairy  place  " 
which  he  said  it  very  often  did. 

Now  a  spirit  of  verification,  due  to  a 
shade  of  doubt  whether  the  genius  of  a 
great  composer  had  not  yielded  itself  too 
unreservedly  to  its  own  impulses,  and  so 
only  just  escaped  extravagance,  would 
have  had  much  to  say  for  itself,  but  we 
have  little  reason  to  believe  that  any  such 
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spirit  animated  Turner's  immediate  suc- 
cessors. They  admired,  but  they  did  not 
study  him,  or  believe  in,  or  try  to  discover 
his  principles  of  work.  They  did  not  seek 
for  light  or  allow  nature's  resplendent 
colors  to  dazzle  and  perplex  them.  Time 
went  on,  and  it  became  apparent  that 
landscape  art  as  Turner,  and  a  band  of 
less  distinguished  artists  both  in  oil  and 
watercolor  of  his  date,  understood  it,  had 
somehow  lost  its  power  over  us,  and  that 
that  which  holds  our  a£Eections  now,  how- 
ever powerful,  brilliant,  or  accurate,  is 
different  both  in  form  and  spirit. 

Landscape-painting,  however,  is  a  name 
given  to  a  large  range  of  many  kinds  of 
work  ;  and  it  may  be  well,  before  proceed- 
ing further,  for  me  to  say  what  kind  I  take 
to  represent  the  central  idea  or  principle 
of  it,  as  distinguished  from  kinds  in  which, 
on  the  one  hand,  it  is  almost  merged  into 
the  higher  interest  of  figure-painting,  and 
on  the  other,  only  just  serves  to  animate 
what  we  may  perhaps  call  the  '*  still-life  " 
of  picturesque  nature. 

Not  that  It  matters  much  how  we  clas- 
sify our  pictures.  One  class  will  always 
gradate  itself  into  another,  and  the  rough 
division,  according  to  the  kind  of  objects 
which  come  foremost  or  occupy  most  space 
on  the  canvas,  serves  all  practical  pur- 
poses. Nor  is  it  easy  to  do  much  more 
than  this.  Turner  aid  not  distinguish 
himself,  as  regards  power  of  logical  di- 
vision, in  the  classification  of  his  *'  Liber  " 
subjects.  Certainly  man  and  his  works 
enter  largely  into  pictures  which  we  never 
think  of  calling  anything  but  landscapes. 
In  fact,  nature  without  human  interest  is 
apt  to  be  dull,  and  grand  scenes  of  lifeless 
solitude  are. well  known  to  be  trving  to  any 
artist's  power  of  picture-malcing.  The 
enchantment  of 

Airy  tongues  which  syllable  men's  names 
By  sands  and  shores  and  desert  wildernesses, 

the  wonderful  sense  of  wizardry  in  perfect 
loneliness  which  these  lines  convey  is 
beyond  the  range  of  the  greatest  painter 
of  landscape  desolation.  And  yet  such 
desolation  is,  and  doubtless  always  will 
be,  painted  as  well  as  scenes  in  which 
human  interest  would  seem  to  overpower 
every  other.  One  quality,  however,  we 
feel,  by  a  very  little  thought,  to  be  essen- 
tial to  all  forms  of  what  we  call  landscape- 
painting  in  its  highest  sense  —  namely,  a 
certain  strong  sympathy  with  natural 
forces  and  phenomena,  those  of  light  and 
atmosphere  especially,  which  insists  on 
having  its  own  expression  at  any  cost,  as 
against  all  other  elements  of  the  picture. 


Figures,  perhaps  masses  and  crowds  of 
them,  man's  handiwork,  and  things  belong- 
ing to  man,  boats,  buildings,  cattle,  and 
the  like,  may  almost  fill  up  the  picture, 
but  they  will  be  seen  to  form,  as  land- 
scape materials,  parts  of  a  scheme  which 
shows  them  all  embraced  in  the  mighty 
whole  of  nature,  and  all  dependent  on 
great  natural  forces,  helped  by  them,  over- 
come by  them,  rejoicing  in  them,  or  strug- 
gling with  them,  but  never  escaping  from 
them.  The  drama  of  nature  as  a  whole, 
including  man,  is  surely  wide  and  varied 
enough,  and  the  scheme  I  speak  of  will 
have  formed  itself  in  the  artist's  mind  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  his  sympathies  ; 
but  he  will  be  no  landscape-painter  in  the 
central  meaning  of  the  word  if  it  is  not  the 
life  and  power,  calm,  beautiful,  or  terrible, 
of  nature  which  he  makes  really  para- 
mount in  his  work,  and  the  strong  affec- 
tion which  can  do  this  will  give  its  own 
life  to  the  likeness  of  wildest  glen  or 
dreariest  shore. 

A  landscape  picture,  most  properly  so 
called,  is  a  representation  of  some  passage 
of  nature  which  makes  us  feel  that  the 
painter  has  used  all  means  at  his  command 
to  give  form  and  shape  to  the  feeling  of 
beauty,  or  some  other  quality  which  that 
passage  of  nature  has  excited  in  him. 
Human  interest  may  have  contributed 
much  or  little  to  the  power  and  character 
of  that  impression.  The  artist's  shaping 
faculty  will  have  accepted,  arranged,  or 
rejected,  for  the  most  and  best  part  by 
feeling  alone,  and  though  there  are  cases 
in  which  the  dividing-line  between  pic- 
tures which  may  be  called  landscapes  and 
others  which  will  be  described  and  classed 
together  as  idyllic  pictures,  is  almost  lost, 
the  hold  which  large,  all-embracing  sym- 
pathy with  nature  has  kept  in  his  mind» 
as  expressed  in  the  design  or  composition 
of  his  picture,  will  show,  if  we  care  for 
the  distinction,  to  which  class  the  picture 
belongs. 

A  good  picture  is  a  good  picture  in 
whatever  class  we  place  it,  but  the  dis- 
tinction is  not  without  interest  and  im- 
portance for  all  that.  Good  landscapes, 
in  the  sense  Turner,  Cox,  or  .Linnell  gave 
the  word,  are  few ;  very  good  ones,  in- 
deed, in  other  senses,  are  happily  not  rare. 
However  much  I  rejoice  in  the  latter,  I 
regret  the  former  fact,  and  certainly  be- 
lieve that  the  confusion  between  the  land- 
scape properly  so  called  and  what  I 
venture  to  call  the  idyllic  landscape  is 
mistaken  and  injurious  —  injurious  were  it 
only  for  this :  that  it  makes  us  lose  sight 
of  or  feel  comparatively  small  interest  in 
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the  development  and  proj^ess  of  the  art 
first  named.  Other  varieties  of  landscape 
exist,  from  the  honest  and  most  honorable 
stady  of  a  **bit"  of  nature,  to  the  tran- 
script, done  with  an  ability  which  excites 
our  admiration  and  demands  our  gratitude, 
of  one  of  her  grandest  scenes ;  but  it  is 
with  pictures  of  the  idyllic  class  and  their 
allies  that  I  wish  to  deal  now.  I  maintain 
that,  however  important  both  in  scale  and 
in  meaning,  and  however  perfect  in  paint- 
ing, the  landscape  portion  of  such  pic- 
tures may  be,  that  landscape  portion  is  not 
felt,  designed,  and  painted  as  it  would 
have  been  if  it  had  been  brought  into  ex- 
istence on  canvas  for  the  landscape's  own 
sake  ;  that  the  very  ease  with  which  in  the 
hands  of  a  great  figure-painter,  trained  in 
all  arts  of  design,  the  beauty  and  the  po- 
etical charm  of  landscape  can  be  made  to 
play  up  to  the  effect  of  some  little  passage 
of  all-absorbing  human  life,  is  apt  to  make 
that  master  slow  to  believe  in  the  differ- 
ence between  such  a  work  and  one  in 
which  perhaps  '*only  simple  nature's 
breathing  life,"  or  perhaps  her  fury,  is 
supreme  in  the  painter's  mind,  and  his 
fellow-creatures  are  either  **  weak  things 
and  slight,"  or  absent  altogether.  The 
difference,  however  subtle  it  may  some- 
times appear,  is  real,  and  calls  for  the  use 
of  different  faculties  on  the  part  both  of 
the  artist  and  the  public.  I  will  venture 
to  use  a  large  and  fine  picture  by  the  late 
Frederick  Walker  to  illustrate  my  mean- 
ing. I  vield  to  none  in  admiration  of  his 
genius,  but  I  do  not  consider  his  picture 
of  '*  Ploughing"  a  landscape,  because  it 
has  not  been  composed  and  does  not  hold 
together  as  one.  The  bank  of  cloud  be- 
hind the  hill  has  no  organic  connection 
with  the  rest  of  the  picture.  Clearly  it 
was  not  designed  so  that  its  special  char- 
acter, its  contours,  sweeping  lines,  and 
rich  color  should  be  enforced  by  contrast 
or  sympathy  with  every  other  line  and 
color  within  the  frame.  The  landscape  is 
a  "mere  amplification  of  the  ground  which 
a  picture  of  ploughing  required ;  it  is 
not  knit  up  artistically  with  either  sky  or 
figures.  Earth  and  sky  were  necessary 
to  the  story,  so  the  effect,  and  that  a  poet- 
ical one,  of  gorgeous  bank  of  cloud  and 
thickly  wooded  hill  is  given;  but  only  by 
their  fair,  straightforward  presentment  in 
form  and  color.  They  are  admirable,  but 
the  artist  has  not  dwelt  lovingly  upon  them 
in  comparison  with  the  ploughman  and 
his  team.  There  the  full  power  of  his 
genius  is  recognizable  at  once,  in  its  work 
of  recasting,  shaping,  selecting,  so  that 
every  touch  is  instinct  with  his  affection 


and  the  life  and  grace  of  imaginative 
truth. 

Now  the  figures  in  Turner's  "  Frosty 
Morning  "  are,  I  think,  as  large  relativery 
to  the  whole  picture  as  those  in  Walker's 
"  Ploughing; "  but  the  "  Frosty  Morning" 
is  a  true  landscape.  Its  title  tells  us  what 
the  painter  enjoyed  and  intended  us  to 
enjoy.  His  figures  form  part  of  a  scheme 
which  in  color  unites  them,  cart,  horses, 
and  all,  with  the  morning  light,  and  in  torm 
with  the  leafless  trees;  with  the  line  of 
distance — itself  cunningly  linked  to  the 
hedgerow  and  cart  by  spaces  and  depres- 
sions —  and  with  the  lines  of  hoar-frost  on 
the  ground.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that 
this  is  done  at  the  cost  of  perfect  and 
elaborate  likeness  of  figures  and  horses. 
They  tell  their  story,  we  are  content  with 
them  exactly  where  they  are,  but  they 
would  strike  us  as  dolls  and  toy  horses  if 
every  touch  of  them  did  not  fit  into  the 
landscape  design.  Indeed,  the  shapes  to 
which  the  stress  of  composition  made 
Turner  reduce  the  human  form  as  well  as 
that  of  many  a  less  noble  animal  are  often 
ridiculous  if  we  choose  to  look  at  them 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  picture  ;  but  that 
is  just  what  we  do  not  choose  ;  and  if  we 
did,  and  possessed  anv  true  landscape 
feeling,  we  should  only  teel  with  Mr.  Rus- 
kin  that  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  them 
better. 

I  do  not  say  that  there  is  not,  in  land- 
scape, room  for  the  use  of  any  amount  of 
knowledge  of  the  human  form,  and  for  the 
most  consummate  skill  in  suggesting  that 
knowledge  so  that  it  shall  be  in  perfect 
consonance  with  the  landscape;  but  I  do 
say  that  the  instinct  of  a  landscape-painter 
would  never  allow  him  to  use  it  so  as  to 
draw  away  the  eye  from  the  delight  of 
landscape  forms,  colors,  and  tones,  and 
so  to  separate  the  figures  in  the  least  from 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  a  figure-painter 
may  —  and  if  he  is  a  great  one  almost 
certainly  will  —  possess  a  keen  perception 
of  landscape  beauty ;  but  his  sympathy 
with  human  action  and  his  reverence  for 
the  beauty  which  we  feel  to  be  nearest  to 
the  divine,  will  be  too  strong  to  admit  of 
his  sacrificing  a  hair's  breadth  of  truth  in 
face  or  limb.  No  truth  can  be  wilfully 
foregone  in  that  part  of  his  story.  His  fig- 
ures, therefore,  cannot  but  be  principals 
always.  Even  if  they  are  set  in  an  acre  of 
landscape  background,  and  that  magnifi- 
cently painted,  the  conditions  of  their  real- 
ization, such  as  their  nearness  to  the 
spectator  and  their  claim  to  have  the  full 
scale  of  color  and  light  pretty  well  all  used 
up  on  themselves,  are  incompatible  with 
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any  corresponding  power  being  left  for  the 
landscape.  The  two  stories  cannot,  in 
fact,  be  equally  wrought  out  together. 
The  landscape  itself,  it  will  be  seen  fur- 
ther on,  can  seldom  get  its  own  story  told 
in  the  limited  scale  at  our  command.  The 
figures,  in  fact,  must  be  an  incident  in  the 
landscape  and  painted  as  such,  or  the 
landscape  must  be  used  as  a  background, 
on  whatever  scale,  of  the  figures. 

It  may  be  admitted,  however,  that  a 
great  master  often  distributes  his  genius 
and  his  sympathy  in  a  picture  so  impar- 
tially that  this  imperative  classification 
does  not  seem  to  hold  good.  It  will  do  so, 
I  think,  if  we  care  to  analyze  the  picture, 
and  mentally  compare  it  with  one  by  a 
master  of  equal  rank,  dealing  with  similar 
materials,  but  distributing  them  differ- 
ently. Even  the  great  painter  of  the  most 
poetical  and  spirit-stirring  form  of  our 
national  life,  while  painting  sea  and  ihe 
toilers  of  the  sea  to  perfection,  and  rival- 
ling Turner  and  distancing  all  others  in 
the  presentment  of  whatever  natural  set- 
ting his  poem  requires,  does  not  often  care 
to  give  us  what  Turner  did  always  care  to 
give  —  the  harmonized  fulness,  from  near- 
est rock  to  furthest  gleam  on  dim,  western 
waves,  of  atmospheric  effect.  That  effect 
would  involve,  to  say  the  least,  an  ap- 
proach to  Turnerian  iudefiniteness  of 
foreground  —  and  the  foreground  (or  fore- 
water)  holds  the  key  of  Mr.  Hookas  story, 
and  is  not  to  be  tampered  with.  Again,  it 
occurs  to  me  at  present  to  be  in  love  with 
the  procession  of  pretty,  patient,  dappled 
cows  which,  morning  and  evening  as  they 
go  to  or  return  from  their  pastures,  occupy 
the  long,  up-hill  street  of  a  Border  town 
with  an  old  castle  at  the  top  of  it.  What 
landscape-man  would  not  wish  for  such 
command  over  everything  appertaining  to 
the  complete  representation  of  these  ani- 
mals as  Mr.  Davis  possesses  and  uses  so 
well  ?  But  Mr.  Davis  himself,  if  he  saw 
them  treading  their  way  leisurely  upwards, 
stopping  each,  with  unfailing  accuracy,  at 
her  own  owner*s  door  (doors  which  tell  of 
old  Border  ways  and  raids),  and  saw  also 
the  castle-keep  all  tawny  gold  in  the  blaze 
of  sunset,  would  have  to  choose  between 
the  complete  representation  of  animal  or 
of  sunset  beauty. 

Turner's  cows  are  useful  or  beautiful 
chiefiy  as  recipients  of  sunshine  or  types 
of  repose.  Their  anatomy  is  of  the  rudest, 
their  modelling  of  the  least  elaborate  sort. 
Thev  are  but  imperfect  parts  of  a  perfect 
whole.  No  landscape,  however  simple  in 
subject,  quiet  in  tone,  and  uneventful  in 
efiEect,  admits,  so  to  speak,  of  all-round 
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realization ;  but  a  poetical  -  landscape 
painter  is  bound  to  deal  with  every  truth 
which  suits  his  imaginative  purpose,  and 
the  moinent  that  light  and  color  and  that 
quality  of  perfect  relation  between  them 
which  we  call  *'  tone  "  have  become  essen- 
tial to  that  purpose,  then  the  interdepen- 
dence of  every  part  in  relation  with  the 
whole,  and  the  delicate  portioning  out, 
conscious  or  unconscious,  of  the  most 
subtle  means  of  effect,  become  vital  to 
him.  Now  we  are  all  familiar  with  what 
is  called  *' power  of  composition,''  and,  to 
speak  plainly,  are  accustomed  nowadays 
to  look  down  on  it  a  little  ;  but  it  is  this 
power,  when  it  is  the  outcome  of  great 
intellectual  force  and  intense  feeling, 
which  is  the  landscape-painter's  special 
gift.  The  nature  of  the  facts  he  has  to  deal 
with  and  his  love  for  them  will  lead  him 
to  cultivate  it  to  the  utmost.  His  truths 
are  always  relative  —  thev  live  only  in  the 
constant  oppositions,  balancings,  and  in- 
terchanges of  subtle  influences  of  lines 
and  colors.  Great  figure-painters  have 
lived  who  have  shown  their  command  of 
all  artistic  gifts,  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
there  are  great  figure-paintings  in  which 
the  graces  of  composition  have  been  but 
lightly  esteemed,  and  intensity  of  dramatic 
insight  and  marvellous  technical  skill 
make  us  quite  content  to  do  without  them. 
The  color  of  a  saint's  robe,  or  of  a  fish- 
wife's petticoat,  in  a  figure-painting  may 
be  more  agreeable  to  the  sense  if  it  is  of 
this  tone  than  of  that,  but  the  likeness  of 
stuff  of  some  sort  is  equally  obtainable 
either  way.  In  landscape  things  are 
otherwise.  The  true  look  of  a  bewitch- 
ing piece  of  sunlit  distance  cannot  be 
given  at  all  unless  the  instinct  of  the  artist 
has  worked  into  his  scheme  of  color  in 
some  other  part  of  his  picture  the  very 
touch  of  color  with  its  own  relative  trutn 
which  can  make  that  distance  look  both 
intense  and  delicate  with  ethereal  light. 
But  what  the  subject  bids  him  seek  in 
this  way  becomes  the  strongest  delight  pf 
the  landscape-painter.  Colors,  textures, 
masses,  shadows,  sparkles  of  light  are  the 
notes  of  his  music  ;  the  harmonic  faculty 
becomes  supreme,  for  it  is  only  by  its  ac- 
tion that  the  range  of  truths  which  poet- 
ical feeling  demands  is  really  capable  of 
being  used  at  all. 

Now  the  landscapists  of  the  last  gen- 
eration, from  Turner  down  to  the  humblest 
drawing-master,  took  this  view  of  their  art, 
and  studied  nature  in  accordance  with  it. 
They  liked  fine  bursts  of  atmospheric 
effect,  and  grand  views  with  associations 
of  romantic  interest,  on  which  to  exercise 
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their  powers  of  picturesque  arrangement 
and  inventive  design.  In  many  cases,  it 
aiay  be  confessed,  they  made  a  little 
knowledge  go  a  long  way.  They  trusted 
to  skill  in  grouping  their  incidents  and 
ordering  their  lines  and  masses,  and  knew 

—  at  least  Turner  did  —  how  to  cheat  or 
rest  the  eye  by  artistic  '* nothings"  and 
vague  spaces,  which  satisfied  without  de- 
taining attention.  There  came  a  day, 
however,  not  very  long  ago,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  nothing  but  genius  could 
make  the  arts  and  artifices  of  ** composi- 
tion "  endurable.  Turner,  Cox,  and  sev- 
eral others  were  left  unshaken  on  their 
thrones,  but  there  was  a  strong  disposition 
for  a  time  to  assign  the  highest  of  these 
thrones  to  Cox  in  right  of  his  greater  sim- 
plicity of  composition,  and  charges  of 
unreality  and  hollowness  were  taken  as 
proved  against  the  works  of  not  a  few 
artists  who  had  once  shared  public  favor 
with  the  really  great  composers  of  their 
time. 

And  now  it  is  a  question  whether  that 
mode  of  regarding  and  studying  nature  is 
not  in  danger  of  passing  away  from  us 
altogether.  What  with  photography  and 
realism  —  what  with  great  iigure-painters 
putting  their  whole  strength,  and  their 
figures,  too,  into  landscape  —  and  great 
landscape-painters  bent  on  either  scientific 
exactness  or  realistic  power,  and  young 
ones  in  love  with  the  needlessly  wilful 
imperfection  of  the  impressionist  blur  — 
that  old-fashioned  way  of  landscape  has 
a  bad  time  of  it  in  the  studio,  however 
much  it  may  be  honored  in  the  auction- 
room.  It  will,  however,  surely  survive, 
and  return  with  increased  power,  but  with 
harder  conditions  for  the  artist.  The  work 
to  be  done  to  make  it  live  once  more  as 
an  adequate  expression  of  nature- worship 

—  and  it  lived  as  such  no  long  time  ago  — 
is  immense.  Any  artist,  to  whom  it  was 
given  to  approach  the  fulfilment  of  that 
task,  would  be  bound  to  acquire  and  use 
an  amount  of  knowledge  far  greater  than 
what  w«is  sufficient  for  most  of  his  fore- 
runners. He  would  certainly  be  bound  to 
verify  Turner's  knowledge  before  daring 
to  use  any  of  the  various  systems,  schemes, 
or  artifices  which  that  mighty  master  had 
invented  for  his  expression  of  it.  Nor 
would  any  landscape-painter  of  the  past, 
not  even  Turner  himself,  stand  to  him  in 
the  relation  in  which  Claude  stood  to 
Turner.  There  has  plainly  been  too  great 
a  break  in  studio  traditions.  There  is  no 
longer  an  ideal  type  of  subject  and  com- 
position within  the  lines  of  which  direct 
rivalry  or  imitation  can  spend  itself.     We 


are  really  further  removed,  as  regards  any 
such  ideal,  from  Turner  than  he  was  from 
Claude.  The  aspirant  of  to-day  will  find, 
however  gratefully  and  reverently  he 
studies  the  w*ays  and  works  of  famous 
men  who  loved  nature  before  him,  that 
his  love  is  different  from  theirs,  and  must 
be  told  in  his  own  wav. 

Let  us  look  at  tne  difference  more 
closely.  We  suppose  him  to  be  an  im- 
aginative painter  —  /.^.,  one  to  whom  the 
shifting  scenes  of  nature  are  what  the  facts 
of  human  life  are  to  the  poet  or  dramatist. 
The  literal  truths  in  both  cases  stand  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  poetical  creation, 
although,  no  doubt,  it  is  less  easy  to  see 
how  the  downright  likeness  of  anything 
in  paint  can  be  called  a  work  or  a  flight 
of  imagination,  than  to  recognize  the  im- 
aginative ouality  of  a  character  given  to 
the  life  by  words.  But  the  imagination  of 
an  artist  of  any  kind  is  a  more  greedy  fac- 
ulty than  we  are  apt  to  suppose.  It  keeps 
its  subordinate  faculties,  when  it  is  strong 
itself,  well  at  work  in  search  of  materials 
for  its  own  spinning.  Its  seeming  capri- 
ciousness  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
keenest  desire  to  get  all  the  knowledge  it 
can  about  whatever  it  is  pleased  to  fasten 
upon.  Shakespeare^s  imagination,  we  all 
know,  used  up  a  marvellous  quantity  of 
knowledge  in  respect  of  legal  terms  and 
technical  subtleties,  which  critics  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  attribute  to  the  possible 
training  of  some  country  lawyer's  office. 
Now,  in  our  art  of  poetical,  I  might  almost 
say  dramatic,  landscape-painting,  so  far 
as  the  stir  and  passion  oi  nature  are  con- 
cerned, is  there  any  set,  group,  or  kind  of 
natural  aspects,  from  the  wavering  reeds 
of  the  stream  to  the  splendors  of  storm 
and  sunset,  in  which  any  young  artist,  en- 
dowed with  a  really  strong,  and  therefore 
imaginative,  landscape-painting  instinct, 
and  not  untouched  perhaps  by  the  enthu- 
siasm of  natural  science,  would  not  feel 
that  we  were  far  indeed  from  having  as 
yet  used  the  full  resources  of  nature's 
representable  truths  to  set  forth  her  inim- 
itable beauty  ?  Nor  would  that  feeling 
conflict  in  the  least  with  due  veneration 
for  artists  who  had  used  to  noble  purpose 
whatever  knowledge  they  had  been  able  to 
win.  Men  like  Cox  and  Constable  worked 
hard  and  well,  but,  if  the  phrase  may  be 
allowed,  it  was  but  a  rough  and  ready  like- 
ness of  nature  which  they  set  themselves 
to  win.  It  was  only  by  Turner  that  refined 
and  studied  expression  of  all  subordinate 
parts,  in  fit  measure  of  subordination, 
was  sought  for  throughout  the  picture  as 
vitally  contributing  to  the  impression  of 
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the  whole.    But  our  admiration   will  not 
alter  the  fact  that  Turner  never  painted  a 

freen  tree  and  Cox  never  drew  one  of  anj( 
ind. 

In  truth,  to  speak  plainly,  hardly  any 
landscape-painter  has  been  educated  as 
such,  or  trained  in  the  practice  of  his  art 
and  the  acquisition  of  his  subject-matter, 
from  as  early  a  beginning  and  with  as 
close  and  persistent  study  of  models  as 
most  figure-painters  have  been.  They 
have  generally  struggled  into  their  busi- 
ness as  they  best  could.  Turner's  training 
was  exceptionally  fortunate.  He  had  a 
Agure-painter's  training  —  perhaps  the 
very  best  he  could  have  had  up  to  a  certain 
point ;  he  had  had  an  architect's  before 
that,  and  he  was  at  his  own  proper  work, 
with  fully  disciplined  powers,  in  Yorkshire 
dales,  when  he  was  but  twenty-two  years 
old.  Linnell  painted  portraits  until  late 
in  his  career.  David  Cox  is  said  in  his 
youth  to  have  worked  at  a  forge,  or  some 
craft  which  was  more  favorable  to  strength 
than  to  delicacy  of  hand,  and,  later  on,  at 
scene-painting,  which  was  not  especially 
favorable  to  delicacy  of  form  or  color. 
Genius  profits  by  its  imperfections  as  well 
as  triumphs  over  them,  and  we  cannot 
imagine  a  wish  that  so  grand  a  master  of 
breadth  and  tone  should  have  been  one 
whit  other  than  he  was  ;  but  I  can  well 
recollect  a  certain  fine  summer's  day,  by  a 
silver-bright  stream,  when  he  told  me  (it 
was  in  his  later  years  of  course)  how  glad 
he  would  have  been  to  possess  the  fineness 
of  hand  which  would  have  made  it  worth 
his  while  to  try  to  deal  with  the  exquisite 
jewellery  of  the  lichened  boulders  and  the 
dance  of  the  ripples  amone  them. 

Of  course,  our  Admiraole  Crichton  of 
landscape  must  be  equipped  at  all  points 
and  endure  to  more  purpose  than  that 
short-lived  hero  of  the  schools.  Outdoor 
study  of  any  worth  is  a  weariness  of  the 
flesh  and  a  trial  of  the  spirit  beyond  a 
point  which  is  very  soon  reached  by  most 
students.  !0f  course,  too,  the  special 
landscape-clrawing  instinct  must  be  there. 
I  have  often  noticed  how  signs  of  great 
ability  shown  in  sketching  any  indoor 
thing  waned  or  disappeared  altogether  out 
of  doors.  Now,  a  fairly  good  study  of 
form  and  color  in  the  roost  uneventful  con- 
ditions of  light  and  atmosphere  admits  of 
much  patient  strength  being  spent  on  it ; 
a  really  successful  one  of  nature  in  sun- 
light involves  the  exercise  of  all  the 
virtues  of  the  stoic  ideal,  and  that  by  a 
student  with  a  temperament  such  as  we 
often  read  of  in  Shelleyan  biographies  as 
one   of  quivering  sensibility.     Still  more 


Is  this  the  case  if  a  picture  in  the  highest 
sense  is  aimed  at.  The  materials,  the 
simple  natural  facts,  if  the  artist  wishes  to 
build  up  his  effect  from  them  in  obedience 
to  his  feeling  instead  of  letting  them  '*sort 
themselves  "  in  haphazard  suggestion  or 
prosaic  enumeration,  require  a  roost  va- 
ried, difficult,  and  ingenious  amount  of 
collecting.  They  cannot  be  brought  into 
the  studio.  They  cannot  be  set  in  a  par- 
ticular light,  but  must  be  caught  when 
they  so  choose  to  set  themselves.  They 
must  be  waited  for  by  —  instead  of,  like 
other  models,  waiting  upon  —  the  artist. 
Practically  an  hour  or  two  a  day,  for  a 
w^eek  or  two  in  the  year,  is  as  much  as 
they  will  favor  him  with.  The  next 
chance  of  getting  them  "  to  stand  "  must 
be  waited  for  until  next  year.  This  is 
literally  true  as  regards  the  worshipper  of 
the  sun.  What  training  can  be  too  good 
for  the  student  who  lays  himself  out  for  a 
lifetime  of  dependence  on  such  Protean 
things  1  —  such  mere  slimpses  of  swift 
Oreads  sporting  visibly!  —  such  mere 
foam-globes  on  the  river  of  nature's 
abounding  and  unresting  life?  Given 
days  of  halcyon  calm,  the  **  pereunt  et  im- 
putantur "  of  the  old  All  Souls  dial  is  writ 
large  on  every  grandly  shadowed  moun- 
tain side  and  forest  glade.  A  sketch  !  a 
blot!  an  impression  !  what  an  amount  of 
knowledge,  far  over  and  above  the  little 
which  a  record  of  that  kind  can  be  made 
to  carry,  is  required  before  the  artist  can 
play  with  his  facts,  group,  modulate,  ac- 
centuate them  at  his  will,  with  a  calm, 
artistic  conscience  and  unclouded  memory, 
so  as  to  come  at  last  to  n^ake  the  shows  of 
things  suit  the  desires  of  his  mind !  And 
yet  no  truly  imaginative  landscape*paint- 
ing  can  be  done  on  conditions  other  than 
these ! 

I  have  spoken  of  representable,  not  i  mi- 
table,  truths.  Truths  of  the  latter  kind 
are  few  indeed  in  landscape,  and  even 
fairly  representable  ones  do  not  fill  up  its 
whole  range.  It  differs  from  other  forms 
of  art  in  this  respect  chiefly,  that  its  high- 
est efforts  deal  with  natural  appearances, 
which,  in  their  full  unison,  are  capable  of 
suggestion  only.  *  Even  if  we  put  the  sun 
itself  and  its  reflected  image  out  of  the 
question,  the  illuminated  landscape  cannot 
have  its  two  most  important  sets  of  truths 
—  namely,  its  color  and  its  light-— re- 
ported of  truly,  each  in  its  own  artistic 
scale,  in  one  and  the  same  picture.  In- 
sistence on  one  set  or  the  other,  compro- 
mise, denunciation  of  all  defined  form, 
equivalent  sensation,  trick  of  some  sort,  if 
the  plain  word  be  preferred,  is  a  pleasant 
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compulsion  from  which  no  landscape- 
painter  can  escape.  Artists  are  apt  to 
deny,  this  fact,  while  they  are  unwittingly 
using  every  day  some  old-world  compro- 
mise by  which  it  is  eluded ;  or  they  see, 
study,  and  care  for  nature  herself  only  as 
a  magazine  of  conventional  subjects ;  or 
*they  limit  themselves,  not  unwisely,  to 
those  effects  —  and  they  are  among  the 
grandest  —  in  which  nature  is  merciful, 
such  as  grey  days,  wet  weather,  last  rays 
of  sunset;  and,  above  all,  they  eschew 
that  crux  of  colors  which  is  the  bravery 
of  summer  woods.  That  color  they  re- 
fused to  see  so  long  that  they  almost  came 
to  regard  it  as  non-existent.  The  few  who 
in  these  latter  days  have  sought  to  make 
harmony  with  our  poor,  earthy  colors  out 
of  the  transcendent  brilliance  of  sunlit 
summer-green  foliage  have,  perhaps,  had 
moments  when  they  thought  Sir  George 
Beaumont  wise  in  his  generation  for  refus- 
ing to  see  any  such  thing  as  green  in  na- 
ture. We  are  not  told  that  his  views  were 
altered  by  the  Cremona  fiddle  which  Con- 
stable placed  on  the  verdant  lawn  at 
Coleorton.  If  the  "  sky  is  blue  fire,"  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  color  of  thin- veined, 
translucent  green  leaves,  relieved  upon 
masses  of  darker  leaves,  all  aglow  with 
deep,  lustrous  color  also?  "Leave  the 
brightest  leaves  pure  white  if  you  like,  or 
translate  them  into  pure  yellow,'*  says  the 
greatest  of  chiaroscurists  by  his  practice, 
'*  but  do  not  be  guilty  of  the  far  greater 
falsity  of  black  and  brown  in  those  darker 
leaves."  Gainsborough *s  toy,  with  its 
landscapes  painted  on  the  sides  of  a  glass 
box  and  a  lamp  inside,  showed  that  he  at 
least  felt  the  difficulty  of  landscape  light 
and  color.  It  is  one  which  we  have  some- 
what foro^otten  now.  Perhaps  our  impres- 
sionist friends  are  aware  of  it,  and  are 
feeling  their  way  to  deal  with  it  in  a  rough 
fashion  of  their  own. 

And  it  is  surely  time  that  some  new 
ways  and  means  and  some  new  kindling 
of  the  true  spirit  of  landscape,  which  shall 
use  old  means,  with  the  difference  of  in- 
creased knowledge  of  nature  as  well  as  of 
means,  should  arise  among  us.  The  art 
has  been  somewhat  hardly  used.  The 
very  essence  of  it  has  been  ignored.  Its 
value  has  been  slighted.  The  reasons  of 
its  temporary  decline  or  arrestment  have 
been  unperceived.  Thirst  for  new  knowl- 
edge, a  disposition  to  test  all  convention- 
alities, and  a  feeling  of  overshadowing 
difficulty  in  the  face  of  the  new  knowledge, 
have  been  some  of  the  not  ignoble  causes 
of  its  present  state  on  the  artistes  side. 
As  for  the  public,  they  have  been,  perhaps, 


a  trifle  too  fond  of  photography  and  not 
sufficiently  on  their  guard  against  it^  influ- 
ence in  pictures,  and,  above  all,  artists  and 
public  alike  have  been  charmed  with 
admirable  work,  which  was  good  landscape 
undoubtedly,  but  not  altogether  of  the 
kind  which  appealed  to  the  sense  of  imag- 
inative composition  as  I  have  endeavored 
to  describe  it.  I  hope  to  be  forgiven, 
certainly,  by  my  brethren  in  art  if  I  have 
tried  to  indicate  what  I  take  to  be  a  still 
higher  kind,  and  to  note  some  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  I  think  have  checked 
its  course  since  the  time  of  Turner,  Cox, 
Linnell,  and  others,  in  whose  hands  it 
attained  what,  I  think,  still  remains  its 
highest  form. 

Alfrei>  William  Hunt. 


From  The  Comhill  Magazine. 
ISCHIA  AND  ITS   EARTHQUAKE. 

At  the  time  of  the  disaster  in  1883, 
Casamicciola  fancied  that  it  was  in  peril 
of  anything  rather  than  an  earthquake. 
The  peasants  of  Ischia  troubled  them- 
selves but  little  about  the  history  of  the 
past,  or  they  might  have  known  that,  spite 
of  its  surface-beauty  and  fertility^  theirs 
was  an  island  with  a  bitter  bad  record 
against  nature.  And  the  more  cultured 
visitors,  who  flocked  to  its  shores  for  the 
baths  and  the  summer  breezes,  had  but  to 
recur  to  their  Virgils  to  learn  afresh  that 
beneath  their  hotels  lay  the  giant  Ty- 
phceus,  who  ever  and  anon  writhed  in  his 
agony  and  shook  all  the  land.  The  peas- 
ant, however,  had  his  daily  cares  and 
pleasures  to  absorb  him  ;  and  the  visitors 
were  concerned  with  their  health,  and  not 
the  legends  of  a  poet. 

Besides,  had  not  all  Ischia,  only  the 
other  year,  received  an  assured  guarantee 
against  considerable  earthquakes  for  an 
indefinite  time  to  cgme? 

In  1881,  Typhceus  had  rolled  in  his 
grave,  and  filled  the  island  with  terror. 
The  panic  was  such  that  the  mayor  of 
Casamicciola  wrote  to  the  learned  Pro- 
fessor Rossi,  of  Rome,  seismologist  and 
much  else,  asking  for  authoritative  conso- 
lation. The  professor  hastened  to  reply. 
Experience  and  records  of  the  past  ena- 
bled him  to  ease  their  minds  completely. 
First  of  all,  inasmuch  as  no  one  country 
can  esteem  itself  more  secure  than  an- 
other against  the  shocks  of  unforeseen 
earthquakes,  the  people  ot  Ischia  might 
just  as  well  stay  where  they  were  as  fiee 
elsewhere.    And,  secondly,  inasmuch  as 
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the  same  land  is  not  once  in  ten  thousand 
times  revisited  by  a  destructive  earthquake 
within  the  space  of  a  few  years,  the  island 
of  Ischia  was  really  one  of  the  most 
secure  spots  on  the  crust  of  the  globe. 

Upon  the  strength  of  this  professorial 
comfort  Ischia  took  heart  again.  The  peas- 
ants, having  buried  their  dead,  repaired 
their  shattered  houses,  and  tilled  their 
vine3'ards  as  of  yore.  The  hotel-keepers 
made  light  of  the  catastrophe,  as  they  were 
bound,  and  seemed  to  regard  an  earth- 
quake as  an  innocuous  natural  phenome- 
non, the  possibility  of  a  recurrence  of 
which  might  be  noted  upon  their  business 
advertisements  as  an  attraction  for  visitors 
rather  than  a  deterrent.  And  the  proprie- 
tors of  baths  made  much  of  certain  new, 
hot  fountains  which  had  sprung  to  light 
with  the  displacement  of  the  soil.  Thus 
the  summer  boats  continued  to  carry  their 
hundreds  of  tourists  to  the  island,  and  the 
villas  and  hotels  were,  on  the  night  of 
July  28,  1883,  full  of  the  wealthy  of  divers 
nations. 

Imagine  the  situation.  The  bath-village 
of  Casamicciola  lies  in  a  bosky  hollow 
secluded  from  the  sea,  though  less  than  a 
mile  from  it.  Above  it  the  land  breaks 
picturesauely ;  here  a  knoll,  and  there  a 
knoll,  villas  and  hotels  becrested  these 
dainty  points;  whence  there  was  a  fair 
outlook  over  the  blue  sea  towards  Vesuvius 
and  the  Elysian  fields  by  Baia.  And  high 
above  the  village  and  the  scattered  houses 
rises  the  white  head  of  Mount  Epomeo, 
with  its  broad  shoulders  of  rock  and  its 
precipices,  looking  like  a  perched  eagle 
with  pinions  outstretched.  Vineyards  and 
orange  groves,  cherry  orchards  and  chest- 
nut woods,  cover  the  land  with  their  ver- 
dure almost  to  the  bald  summit  of  the 
mountain.  You  would  have  thought  na- 
ture could  not  be  so  pitiless  as  to  summon 
ruin  hither. 

It  was  about  half  past  nine  in  the  even- 
ing. Dinner  was  over  in  the  hotels.  The 
guests  were  amusing  themselves  in  differ- 
ent fashions.  Some  had  gone  out  upon 
the  terraces  —  exquisite  resorts,  balmy 
with  blossoms,  and  seeming  to  hang  be- 
tween the  starry  heavens  and  the  green 
earth.  Others  were  smoking  over  their 
wine.  And  others  again  were  in  the 
drawing-rooms.  The  blow  fell  more  sud- 
den than  a  thunderbolt,  and  took  each 
man  where  he  stood. 

The  Piccola  Sentinella  hotel,  the  best  in 
the  place,  spite  of  its  fifty  rooms,  was  full 
to  the  passages.  It  numbered  several 
marquises  and  barons  among  its  guests ; 
Americans  also,  and  English.    A  certain 


Briton  of  the  party  was  a  skilled  pianist, 
but  a  misanthropic  man,  wont  to  play  for 
his  own  pleasure,  and  leave  the  piano 
when  his  solitude  was  broken.  This 
evening,  however,  they  had  persuaded  him 
to  be  amiable.  He  consented  to  entertain 
his  associates,  if  a  fair  girl  of  the  company, 
a  marquis's  daughter,  would  first  sing  to  bi^ 
music.  The  girl  agreed,  and  took  her  sta- 
tion by  him.  When  she  had  sung,  he  was 
called  upon  to  keep  his  promise.  Straight- 
way he  began  a  funeral  march.  Then 
was  beard  the  fatal  roar  of  the  earth  ;  the 
house  was  shaken  like  a  leaf ;  the  walls  of 
the  room  and  the  roof  fell  in,  and  in  an 
instant  all  were  buried.  When,  subse- 
quently, the  excavators  dug  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, they  found  the  dead  pianist 
sitting  cross-legged  before  the  smashed 
piano,  and  the  girl  who  had  sung  to  his 
accompaniment  dead  by  his  side. 

It  was  the  same  with  hundreds  of  lesser 
houses  in  Casamicciola  as  with  the  Piccola 
Sentinella.  The  inmates  felt  the  shock, 
had  but  just  time  to  hear  the  noise  of  col- 
lapsing buildings,  and  then  their  own  walls 
were  about  them,  and  they  were  either 
killed  on  the  spot,  sufiEocated  by  degrees, 
starved,  or  poisoned  to  death  in  situations 
of  incredible  horror,  or,  if  among  the  for- 
tunate few,  released  in  course  of  time  un- 
harmed or  with  curable  injuries. 

The  night  that  followed  the  earthquake 
was  a  grim  and  ghastly  night.  Singly, 
and  by  twos  and  threes,  the  survivors 
extricated  themselves  from  their  domestic 
ruin,  and  groped  their  way  to  the  seashore. 
It  was  by  such  a  track  as  they  had  never 
dreamed  of.  The  road  was  expunged  by 
the  mountains  of  broken  buildings  which 
had  tumbled  obliquely  over  it.  Across 
these  they  had  to  clamber,  with  crevices 
of  death  at  every  step  and  with  the  cry  of 
the  dying  all  about  them.  For  the  mo- 
ment,'thought  save  of  self-preservation 
had  fled  from  them  ;  and  it  was  not  until 
they  found  themselves  in  company  that 
they  prepared  for  the  work  of  relief.  It 
is  as  easy  to-day  as  in  1883  to  realize  the 
breadth  of  the  calamity.  For  Casamicciola 
is  still  much  as  the  earthquake  left  it  —  a 
place  of  wrecked  tenements,  with  its  very 
trees  buried  to  the  boughs  in  the  ruin  of 
the  masonry  that  fell  about  them. 

The  midnight  telegrams  from  Casamic- 
ciola to  Naples,  imploring  immediate  help, 
met  with  a  ready  response.  Later,  there 
were  cavillers  in  plenty  who  accused  the 
military  of  tardiness  in  embarkation,  and 
the  City  Council  of  irresolution,  at  a  time 
when  every  minute  might  save  a  life.  But 
let  justice  be  done  to  ^tb.  Each  did  their 
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best  as  they  understood  it.  Throuehout 
the  twenty-ninth  hundreds  of  soldiers 
were  at  ivork  roong  the  i  uins,  and  hourly 
a  steamer  landed  a  significative  cargo  o£ 
coffins  and  bread,  bedsteads,  litters,  wine, 
and  all  kinds  of  necessaries. 

But  the  need  was  even  greater  than  the 
supply  of  aid.  Five  or  six  thousand  peo- 
ple suddenly  deprived  of  house-room  and 
every  (even  the  commonest)  requirements 
of  daily  life  !  Half  this  population  dead, 
or  buried  alive  in  various  strata  of  dibrisJ 
A  hand  or  a  head  above  the  stones  and 
timber  in  one  place  !  Elsewhere  the  dead 
and  the  living  jammed  together  as  in  a 
vice  !  Cries  from  the  heart  of  huge  piles 
of  ruin,  as  from  a  tomb !  Tears  and  en- 
treaties from  mothers  and  children  that 
something  may  be  done  for  their  dear 
ones  whose  groans  they  can  hear  beneath 
them,  but  whom  they  cannot  resue  !  We 
English  are  happy  that  we  know  little  or 
nothing  of  such  woe  as  this  of  Casamic- 
ciola  in  1883. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  such  a  tale  with 
other  than  an  elegaic  note.  Yet  the  work 
of  rescue  now  and  then4)rovoked  a  smile. 
On  the  second  day,  at  one  place,  they  dis- 
interred an  old  woman,  unharmed. 

"God  bless  you!"  she  cried,  as  they 
helped  her  out.  "But  for  .pity's  sake,' 
she  added  impetuously, "  dig  a  little  deeper 
and  save  my  —  " 

"What?    Is  there  any  one  else  alive 
here?"  they  inquired  anxiously. 
"  My  hen ! "  continued  the  old  dame. 
But  it  was  not  a  time  to  trouble  about 
hens. 

A  multitude  of  anecdotes  of  escapes 
well-nigh  miraculous  are  of  course  current 
in  the  place.  They  «abored  hard  to  save 
the  bisnop  of  the  island,  whose  house  had 
fallen  in  upon  him;  but  it  was  in  vain. 
For  hours  they  toiled  towards  him,  obey- 
ing the  directions  that  came  to  them  from 
beneath. 

"  Softly  !  Not  there.  More  this  waj'," 
and  so  forth. 

Later,  when  their  e£Eorts  to  reach  him 
had  been  of  no  avail,  the  bishop's  voice 
grew  indistinct,  more  and  more  hoarse 
and  feeble.  "  Save  me !  save  me ! "  he 
repeated.  Then  they  heard  him  groan 
again  and  again;  and  when  they  came 
upon  him  he  was  dead. 

More  fortunate  were  two  young  Neapol- 
itan ladies,  the  «ne  twenty  years  old,  and 
the  other  seventeen.  An  iron  girder  had 
dropped  aslant  so  as  to  form  an  arch  over 
them.  But  between  them  and  the  air  lay 
ten  feet  of  masonry.  They  were  impris- 
oned thus  for  sixty-seven  hours,  with  noth- 


ing but  a  single  pear  to  eat.  And  yet  when 
they  were  brought  forth  into  the  light  they 
were  ruddy  and  full  of  vigor. 

On  the  nfth  day  also  two  victims  were 
disinterred  alive.  The  one,  a  big  youth, 
by  trade  a  tailor,  was  found  lying  by  the 
putrefied  body  of  his  father.  He  began 
to  swear  freely  when  he  was  released,  and 
with  professional  eagerness  demanded  to 
be  attired  in  a  seemly  coat. 

"  How  have  you  contrived  to  exist,  be- 
ing buried  so  long  a  time?"  they  asked 
him. 

"  I  had  courage,"  was  his  reply.  "  I 
dug  out  a  corner  with  my  hands,  and  I 
had  a  bottle  of  vinegar  to  drink." 

This  hearty  rogue  refused  the  food  they 
offered  him,  but  snatched  a  flask  of  Mar- 
sala from  the  hands  of  a  soldier,  and, 
having  drunk  deeply,  walked  off  unaided 
towards  the  beach. 

In  the  same  house,  five  hours  later,  they 
found  his  cousin.  A  table  had  been  his 
rock  of  safety,  he  being  underneath  it. 
But  the  poor  fellow  was  not  in  good  con- 
dition. He  had  sustained  himself  upon 
a  number  of  tomatoes  within  his  reach ; 
but  the  fruit  had  got  impregnated  with  the 
fumes  of  corruption  from  the  dead  body 
of  his  uncle,  and  his  blood  was  thus 
cruelly  poisoned. 

The  salvation  of  those  and  other  poor 
people  may  be  ascribed  to  the  king.  On 
the  second  day  after  the  calamity,  the 
stench  that  exhaled  from  the  prostrate 
village  began  to  be  insupportable.  Many 
of  the  workers  were  overcome  by  it. 
There  was  talk  of  the  menace  of  typhus ; 
and  some  spoke  of  cholera  as  the  result 
of  it.  The  question  was  then  broached : 
Ought  not  the  entire  place  to  be  covered 
up  with  lime  ?  It  was  a  colossal  idea,  for 
thousands  of  men  working  dail^  for  weeks 
would  not  suffice  to  achieve  it,  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  tons  of  lime  would  be 
needed.  There  were  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  plan,  and  many  arguments  against 
it.  But  no  steps  were  taken  in  the  matter 
until  the  king  himself  had  visited  Casa- 
micciola. 

It  was  in  truth,  however,  a  hideous 
proposition.  Even  the  supporters  of  it 
granted  that  in  all  human  probability  there 
were  living  men  and  women  yet  under  the 
ruins;  but  these  were  to  be  sacrificed  for 
the  public  profit.  A  uniform  depth  of  six 
feet  of  quicklime  was  to  be  spread  over 
all  the  village,  making  it  a  grave  forever; 
and  the  hapless  ones  who  yet  lived  were 
thus  in  theory  condemned  't6  a  death  of 
the  most  awful  kind  conceivable. 

And  so  King  Humbert  came  over  from 
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Naples,  and  saw  all  that  was  to  be  seen. 
At  times  they  demurred  when  a  very 
ghastly  spectacle  was  near,  but  the  king 
took  affairs  into  his  own  hand.  '*  I  wish 
to  see  it  —  I  ought  to  see  it,"  he  said  im- 
peratively. "It  is  horrible.  I  did  not 
think  there  had  been  such  a  massacre," 
he  added  at  length,  as  they  took  him  from 
one  scene  of  ruin  to  another.  Corpses 
still  lay  here  and  there,  bruised  and  dis- 
figured, half  or  a  quarter  exposed  to  the 
air.  And  not  all  tne  camphor  and  pun- 
gent perfumes  in  the  world  could  keep  off 
the  sickening  stench  which  met  them  with 
more  and  more  intensity  as  they  advanced 
farther  and  farther  into  the  misshapen 
village. 

But  after  the  king's  visit  all  thought  of 
quicklime  and  decomposing  fluids  was 
suspended.  Once  he  was  assured  that 
there  were  vet  persons  to  be  saved,  his 
Majesty  hacf  put  his  veto  upon  the  barba- 
rism. He  quoted  Colletta,  the  historian  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  his  narratives 
of  the  earthquakes  in  Calabria  in  the  last 
century,  and  reminded  the  authorities  of 
the  girl  Eloisa  Basili,  who  was  in  1783 
exhumed  alive  on  the  twelfth  day  of  her 
interment  This  poor  girl  was  found  **  hold- 
ing in  her  arms  a  child  which  had  died  on 
the  fourth  day,  and  which  was  therefore  by 
that  time  quite  corrupted.  She  had  been 
unable  to  free  herself  from  the  dead  body, 
so  tightly  was  she  compassed  about  by  the 
ruin  of  the  house."  Colletta  says  further 
of  her,  that  from  the  time  of  her  rescue 
until  she  died,  in  her  twenty-fifth  year, 
nine  years  after  the  earthquake,  she  never 
smiled,  and  seemed  indeed  to  live  in  a 
state  of  composed  indifference.  She 
would  neither  marry  (though  she  was  beau- 
tiful), nor  go  into  a  convent ;  but  she  pre- 
ferred to  sit  in  solitude  under  a  tree, 
remote  from  all  dwellings.  Whenever  she 
chanced  to  see  a  baby,  she  turned  and 
looked  another  way. 

But  let  us  glance  from  the  tragedy  itself 
and  see  for  a  moment  how  Italv  and  all 
Europe  bestirred  themselves  on  behalf  of 
this  bereaved  and  devastated  little  place. 
George  Eliot  has  somewhere  derided,  and 
reasonably,  what  she  held  to  be  our  insular 
idea  of  the  typical  Italian  —  a  creature  in 
picturesque  rags,  thankful  for  halfpence. 
In  truth,  however,  the  Italians  are  a  noble- 
hearted  people.  I  wonder  how  we  of 
England  should  have  developed  had  we 
grown  up  under  the  conditions  of  charac- 
ter nurture  that  have  been  upon  Italy  for 
the  past  many  a  generation  1 

What  an  extraordinary  scene  was  that 
in  Rome  on  August  6,  eight  days  after  the 


earthquake  !  The  day  was  set  apart  for  a 
quest  of  alms  for  Casamicciola.  A  spa- 
cious wagon  was  drawn  up  and  down  the 
streets  of  the  city,  heralded  by  the  wail 
of  a  trumpet.  The  Municipal  Guard  and 
citizens  attended  the  car  on  foot,  and  two 
ladies  dressed  in  black  sat  upon  the  box. 
The  wagon  was  inscribed  "  Casamicciola^" 
and  the  flag  of  Italy,  bound  with  crape, 
fluttered  in  front  of  it.  Such  a  procession 
was  wellcalculated  to  touch  Italian  sym- 
pathies. The  people  sobbed  in  the 
streets. 

But  they  also  offered  Casamicciola  bet- 
ter  tribute  than  tears.  The  most  various 
of  articles  showered  into  the  car  from  the 
houses  on  either  side  of  the  streets  —  a 
bundle  of  clothes  from  one  story,  a  shirt 
from  the  window  above,  money  tied'  in  a 
handkerchief  from  the  third  floor,  and 
from  the  attic  perchance  a  pair  of  ear- 
rings, removed  by  their  owner  from  her 
ears  in  haste  ere  the  car  should  pass  on. 

In  the  poorer  quarters  of  the  city  the 
procession  aroused  real  enthusiasm  of 
generosity.  A  cobbler  ran  from  bis  shop 
and  threw  into  the  car  the  coat  he  had 
been  wearing. 

*' What  will  you  do  now?"  asked  his 
wife.    "  You  have  no  other." 

**Mia  cara  in  this  warm  weather  it's 
enough  if  I  have  my  shirt,"  said  he. 

A  cabman  likewise  stripped  himself  to 
his  shirt,  and  gave  cloak,  coat,  waistcoat, 
and  even  his  watch  and  chain  to  the  com- 
missioners. 

A  woman  untied  her  apron,  and  reft  her 
babv  of  its  frock,  that  she  might  not  be 
backward  in  giving.  The  shopkeepers 
offered  contributions  in  kind  —  packets  of 
macaroni,  bottles  of  oil,  sausages,  and 
bread.  Curious  also  was  the  donation  of 
the  proprietress  of  a  wine-shop  in  the 
Via  Monteroni.  She  gave  an  iron  bed- 
stead (large  enough  for  two),  set  up  for 
use,  with  mattresses,  pillows,  and  blankets 
complete ;  and  with  her  neighbors'  aid 
this  was  duly  hoisted  into  the  car,  upon 
the  other  things.  It  may  be  imagined  that 
one  wagon  did  not  suffice  to  exhaust  such 
Roman  charity  as  this.  A  single  district 
contributed  four  wagon-loads  of  things. 
The  coppers  of  the  poor  were  alone 
enough  to  till  four  and  twenty  sacks. 

Milan,  too,  had  its  charity  procession 
for  Casamicciola,  and  the  other  cities  of 
Italy  sent  what  help  they  could. 

In  all,  not  less  than  three  million  francs 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  relief  commit- 
tee. It  would  be  very  odd,  said  the  cyQ> 
ics,  if,  with  such  admirable  opportunities, 
the  distributors   of  the  relief  were    not 
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guilty  of  maladmioistratioD.  They  went 
further  by  and  by,  and  charged  them  with 
misappropriation. 

But  such  calamities  as  Casamicciola's 
in  1883  cannot  be  atoned  for  wholly  by 
chari  table  collections.  As  a  health  resorjt, 
Casamicciola  is  ruined.  Perhaps  in  a 
decade  or  two  it  will  begin  to  hold  up  its 
head  again.  For  the  present,  it  is  left  to 
brood  over  its  misfortune.  The  tourists  of 
the  nations,  if  they  come  to  it,  take  every 
precaution  that  they  be  not  left  a  single 
night  in  its  midst.  They  view  its  moun> 
tain  through  their  opera  glasses  from  the 
seashore  or  the  deck  of  the  steamer,  per- 
haps even  venture  to  eat  their  dinner 
within  ten  minutes'  walk  of  the  remains 
of  the  village,  and  then  withdraw  satiated. 
As  for  staying  in  the  neighborhood,  they 
would  as  soon  take  up  temporary  abode  in 
a  churchyard  vault. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  an  air  of  pleased 
surprise  the  other  day  that  the  proprietor 
of  the  one  little  makeshift  of  a  hotel  in 
the  place  (with  beds  for  four)  agreed  to 
receive  me  for  a  night  or  two  when  I  re- 
quested it  He,  poor  fellow,  bad  lost 
sadly  by  the  earthquake.  His  earlier 
hotel  was  a  large  building,  much  fre- 
quented, and  the  source  of  a  steady  in- 
come. But  it  went  to  the  ground  with  the 
rest,  and  it  lies  still  where  it  fell.  For- 
tunately, the  landlord  was  not  in  at  the 
time;  and  by  some  miracle  he  had  also 
contrived  to  retain  possession  of  a  family 
of  tea  fine  young  men  and  women,  his 
children.  It  will  have  to  be  a  very  shrewd 
earthquake  to  touch  them  hardly  a  second 
time,  for  the  new  hotel  is  the  lightest  of 
single-story  chftlets,  with  no  roofing  ex- 
cept a  sheet  of  galvanized  iron.  A  blow 
ot  the  fist  staggers  the  thin,  wooden  walls 
of  the  building;  and  one  goes  to  bed  in  it 
witli  some  fancy  that  one  zephyr  stronger 
than  another  may  at  any  moment  prove  to 
a  marvel  that  the  house  is  famously  col- 
lapsible. Much,  however,  may  be  forgiven 
to  a  hotel  the  bedrooms  of  which  let  im- 
mediately upon  a  garden  of  orange-trees 
and  flowers,  and  whence  one  views  to  per- 
fection the  blue  bay  of  Naples  beyond. 

Perhaps  it  is  hardly  fair  to  give  absolute 
credence  to  the  stories  of  a  man  with  so 
keen  a  grudg^e  against  nature  in  his  heart 
as  the  landlord  of  this  poor  little  hotel. 
But,  in  the  face  of  official  reports,  mine 
host  assures  his  guest  that  many  a  luck- 
less villager  was  stified  prematurely,  and 
even  consumed  alive,  by  the  acias  and 
lime  which  were  eventually  dispersed 
about  the  ruins  of  Casamicciola.  He 
makes  light,  (00,  of  the  various  endeavors 
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for  the  relief  of  those  who  were  buried 
alive,  and  will  tell  with  £he  ghost  of  a  scoff 
of  the  dilettante  wav  in  which  the  toilers 
worked.  **  Hush!*'  one  of  them  would 
say  on  a  sudden,  as  they  passed  a  heap  of 
ruin,  "  I  hear  a  voice  f"  For  a  moment 
they  would  pause,  stand  with  distended 
ears,  perhaps  lie  with  the  cheek  to  the 
ground,  and  the  next  moment  be  convinced 
that  they  were  deceived.  "It  was  nothing 
—  only  a  fragment  of  a  wall  giving  way 
underneath."  Then  they  would  pass  by 
on  the  other  side. 

He  tells,  moreover,  of  the  periodical 
visits  of  the  Subscribed  Funds  Committee. 
These  gentlemen  were  positively  embar- 
rassed by  Europe's  generosity.  Had  less 
money  been  accumulated,  the  distribution 
would  have  been  made  more  equitably, 
and  without  scandal.  As  it  was,  this  was 
the  manner  of  it.  Every  other  day  or  so, 
for  a  while,  the  committee  chartered  a 
special  steamer  from  Naples,  and  arrived 
in  the  island  with  a  bag  of  gold.  Before 
proceeding  to  work  they  breakfasted.  And 
such  breakfasts  1  They  brought  divers 
wines  with  them  in  the  steamer,  and  all 
Ischia  was  requisitioned  for  wines  and 
fruits  of  the  nrst  quality  for  the  table. 
While  they  ate  and  drank  (and  they  did 
not  spare  the  wine),  the  people  outside 
clamored  for  the  alms  that  Europe  had 
sent  them.  But  the  Casamicciola  police 
kept  these  impatient  and  importunate  ones 
aloof.  Onlv  when  the  commissioners  had 
well  fesisted  did  the  work  of  charity  begin. 
And  then  what  a  farce  it  was!  The  re- 
pleted  worthies  hurriedly  made  the  tour 
of  the  district,  or  listened  with  cigars  in 
their  mouths  to  the  tales  of  the  petitioners, 
who  had  lost  fathers  or  husbands  (bread- 
winners in  one  form  or  another),  and  at 
the  judgment  of  the  moment  gave  accord- 
ing to  their  pleasure ;  here  twenty  francs ; 
there  ten  ;  to  an  unprepossessing  claimant 
nothing  at  first,  but  a  gold  piece  if  he  wor- 
ried the  commissioners  by  his  intolerable 
persistence;  and  so  on  till  the  bag  was 
empty.  This  done,  the  officials  returned 
to  Naples  with  their  responsibilities  dis- 
charged ! 

Amid  all  this  smoke  there  may  be  a 
spark  or  two  of  fire ;  but  I,  for  one,  do 
not  care  to  singe  my  fingers  by  groping 
for  it. 

I  happened  to  arrive  in  Casamicciola  on 
the  eve  of  a  festa.  They  had  shown  me 
the  ruined  village,  with  its  hot  springs 
bubbling  idly  away  and  never  a  patient  to 
profit  by  them,  and  babbled  of  the  disaster 
in  so  distressful  a  minor  key  that  I  was 
heart  and  soul  with  the  place  at  the  instant 
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of  its  downfall.  And  from  the  village  we 
had  strolled  below  to  the  seashore  with 
bare  walls  and  cottages  with  big  cracks 
obliquely  across  thera  ever  about  us. 
Here  we  were  met  by  the  procession  of 
priests  and  banners,  and  mahogany-colored 
men  and  women  in  their  best  clothes,  with 
a  string  band  in  the  van.  It  was  a  sug- 
gestive scene.  The  very  church  whence 
'they  filed  had  a  gaping  seam  upon  its 
forehead.  The  houses  (new,  for  the  most 
part,  and  as  light  and  small  and  bandboxy 
as  the  hotel)  were  beset  with  Madonna 
statues  at  the  corners ;  and  within,  one 
saw  the  paintings  of  more  Madonnas,  with 
lighted  lamps  before  them.  On  the  way, 
the  procession  passed  another  church  that 
was  no  longer  a  church.  Only  the  facade 
of  it  stood  erect,  with  the  inscription  on 
its  pediment  "  To  the  glory  of  God,"  etc. 
Behind  was  an  agonizing  heap  of  broken 
walls,  twisted  iron,  and  fallen  rafters. 
Adjacent,  too,  was  the  ruin  of  an  eating- 
house.  The  word  "restaurant"  still  in- 
vited the  wayfarer  to  set  foot  within  it, 
though  the  body  had  no  more  chance  of 
entertainment  here  than  the  soul  of  solace 
in  the  church  hard  by.  But  the  trumpets 
brayed  through  the  street  with  a  tumult 
of  triumph  ;  the  banners  blew  out ;  the 
priests  held  themselves  strongly  through 
It  all ;  and  the  eager-eyed  peasants  buzzed 
their  murmurs  of  delight.  No  doubt  pro- 
cessions and  porcelain  Madonnas  at  the 
corners  of  the  houses  are  a  vigorous  anti- 
dote to  fear.  They  are  certainly  worth 
more  than  the  certificates  of  security  of 
professors  who  assume  to  feel  the  pulse 
of  the  earth.  Moreover,  even  my  carping 
landlord  placed  me  in  a  bedroom  the  chief 
ornament  in  which  was  a  brace  of  bul- 
lock's horns  nearly  three  feet  in  height, 
mounted  singly,  and  set  erect  upon  marble 
pedestals.  The  horns  were  as  emphatic 
and  recognized  a  plea  for  good  fortune  as 
the  Madonnas.  Some  prefer  to  fix  them 
outside  the  houses,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
roof ;  but  my  host  used  them  as  bedside 
amulets. 

Typhoeus  is  but  a  scurvy  giant  if  he 
cannot  keep  his  sufferings  to  himself  for 
a  period,  in  acknowledgment  of  these  di- 
verse appeals  for  pity. 

I  have  already  mentioned  Monte  £po- 
meo.  For  at  least  a  century  or  two  it  has 
been  the  custom  in  Ischia  to  keep  a  hermit 
on  the  top  of  this  mountain,  which  looks 
so  steeply  upon  Casamicciola.  The  man 
is  wortii  seeing,  if  only  to  disabuse  one  of 
the  notion  that  a  hermit  is  essentially,  in 
look  and  act,  an  ascetic.  He  is  in  fact  a 
strong,  stout  fellow,  by  no  means  devoted 


to  a  routine  of  prayer  and  unbearable  pri- 
vations. 

Epomeo  is  two  thousand  six  hundred 
and  twenty-five  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
hermit's  temperature  is  therefore  much 
cooler  than  that  of  Casamicciola.  In  win- 
ter he  is  snowed  upon,  and  at  all  times  the 
clouds  help  to  keep  his  chambers  moist. 
He  is  not  a  hermit  of  any  religious  order ; 
nor  is  he  a  regular  priest  with  a  passion 
for  solitude.  No  one  can  say  he  serves 
any  particular  purpose,  except  it  be  to 
do  what  his  predecessors  did  —  ring  the 
church  bell  at  noon ;  and  shoot  the  small 
birds  and  quails  which  come  among  the 
crags  of  his  high  quarters  as  if  they  sup- 
posed that  here,  at  all  events,  they  were 
assured  of  a  retreat  from  the  guns  of  man- 
kind. 

This  hermit  inhabits  a  suite  of  apart- 
fhents  hewn  in  the  rocky  peak  of  the 
mountain  —  bedroom,  buttery,  kitchen,  re- 
fectory, stables,  and  I  know  not  what  else. 
At  one  time  the  little  church  of  St.  Nico- 
las, adjacent  to  him,  was  richly  provided 
with  friars.  The  panels  of  the  seats  they 
occupied  still  cling  to  the  chilly  refectory 
walls.  But  their  day  has  gone  by,  and  the 
hermit  is  their  sole  representative.  In  the 
nave  of  the  church  is  a  fiat  tombstone  with 
an  iron  ring  in  it.  The  well-like  vault 
underneath  contains  a  medley  of  what  is 
left  of  the  previous  hermits.  But  the 
recluse  of  to-dav  is  not  doomed  to  lie  upon 
the  remains  of  bis  predecessors.  He  tells 
with  a  gleeful  twinkle  of  the  eye  of  the 
recent  act  of  Parliament  which  forbids 
such  interments.  When  he  dies,  he  will 
get  comfortable  quarters  in  a  lowland 
grave.  But  his  life  is  so  healthy,  and  he 
is  so  robust,  that  he  cannot  possibly  die 
ere  the  middle  of  the  next  century. 

Being  asked  if  he,  like  the  rest  of  Ischia, 
lived  in  perpetual  terror  of  earthquakes, 
this  happy,  irresponsive  man  replied  that 
he  had  other  things  to  occupy  him.  More- 
over, he  was  firm  in  his  belief  that  the 
part  of  the  mountain  in  which  his  house 
was  chiselled  could  not  be  dislodged, 
though  Typhosus  gave  ever  so  mighty  a 
heave.  In  1883,  Epomeo  broke  beneath 
him,  and  hurled  its  fragments  down  upon 
the  ruins  of  Casamicciola.  But  the  her- 
mitage stood  fast.  Quoting  some  words 
from  the  sole  literary  treasure  he  pos- 
sessed—  a  ragffed  Visitors'  Book  —  he 
might  have  said  :  "  From  the  mountain's 
height  I  contemplate  the  misery  of  mor- 
tals;"  though  truly,  to  an  energetic  mind, 
his  own  unconscionable  inactivity  were  a 
misery  beyond  all. 

And  yet  there  was  something  uking 
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about  the  man'd  simplicity.  He  was  jubi- 
lant as  a  child  because  he  could  add  to 
our  luQcheon  on  the  mountain-top  a  wee 
bit  of  a  bird  he  had  shot  that  day.  He 
broiled  it  lightly  over  the  charcoal,  and 
served  it  in  its  blood.  His  vineyard  was 
not  more  than  a  stone's  cast  below  him. 
It  grew  a  detestable  wine,  ht  for  none  but 
a  self-mortifying  hermit.  The  toil  it 
afiEorded  him;  his  flaccid  thought  about 
life  and  the  nether  world  of  mortals ;  the 
noontide  bell,  and  his  orisons,  made  up 
the  sum  of  bis  affairs.  A  stranger  pic- 
'  nicking  on  his  terrace  (whence  there  is  a 
sheer  precipice)  makes  a  gala  day  for  him. 
And  he  is  charmed  to  show  to  such  an 
one  every  spectacle  of  his  domain,  from 
the  morsels  of  skulls  and  locks  of  hair  in 
the  church's  reliquary  to  his  chill  bed- 
chamber with  its  green,  damp  walls,  and  the 
broad  prospect  of  sea  and  land  at  his  feet. 

My  landlord  in  Casamicciola  condemned 
this  hermit  as  the  liver  of  a  disgraceful 
life.  His  may  not  be  the  life  of  much 
potential  good,  but  he  would  surely  have 
more  chance  elsewhere  to  fall  into  yet 
deeper  disgrace. 

The  other  sights  of  Ischia  are  mainly 
of  the  rural  kind.  Over  against  the  capital 
there  is  a  stream  of  lava,  still  black,  which 
burst  from  the  crater  of  Epomeo  in  1302. 
Since  that  time  earthquakes  have  been 
the  sole  indication  of  subterranean  activity 
in  Ischia.  On  the  south  side  of  the  island 
there  is  less  verdure.  The  mountain  is 
here  riven  by  several  very  steep  ravines, 
the  white  tufa  of  which  glares  intolerably 
in  the  sunlight.  One  is  confronted  every- 
where bv  caverns  in  the  tufa,  artificial, 
with  padlocked  gates  to  them.  In  these 
caves  the  peasants  store  their  wine.  You 
may  buy  fifty  litres  of  mellow  '*  Ischia 
bianco,"  thus  cellared,  for  about  fifty 
pence. 

Ischia  is  not  more  than  twenty  miles  in 
circuit,  and  as  it  is  furrowed  by  tracks  in 
all  parts  the  tour  of  the  isle  exacts  but  a 
day.  I  made  this  excursion  on  a  stiff- 
eared  ass,  with,  for  guide,  a  man  who  had 
lost  ten  relations  by  the  earthquake.  Not- 
withstanding his  wholesale  bereavement, 
this  poor  fellow  was  quick  to  smile  and 
jest.  Perhaps  he  had  come  all  of  a  sudden 
on  that  28th  July  to  the  state  of  the  philos- 
opher to  whom  life  is  but  a  farce,  dashed 
here  and  there  with  the  semblance  of 
tragedy.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  odd 
to  hear  him  tell  of  the  finding  and  burial 
in  one  heap  of  his  wife  and  cnildren,  and 
his  brothers  and  their  wives  and  children, 
much  as  if  he  were  recounting  a  story 
from  the  **  Arabian  Nights." 


It  was  a  breathless  summer  morn  when 
I  left  Ischia,  with  a  steely,  unrufHed  sea. 
From  the  deck  of  the  steamer  the  white, 
purpled  head  of  Epomeo  and  the  green 
vale  at  its  base  (with  ruined  Casamicciola 
hidden  from  sight)  were  quite  bewitching^ 
The  luncheon-carrier,  Michael,  had,  with 
winning  ingenuousness,  the  other  day  at 
parting  squeezed  my  hand  between  his 
two  brown  palms,  while  he  said,  somewhat 
plaintively:  '*You  will  come  again,  will 
you  not?"  Here,  too,  by  the  steamer's 
side,  the  dolorous  landlord  of  the  little 
hotel  gave  me  farewell  in  like  terms. 
Four  bedrooms,  and  never  a  guest  for  a 
week  at  a  time  !  Six  years  ago,  and  two- 
score  bedrooms  besieged  by  applicants 
for  beds  1    The  contrast  is  harrowing. 

Why  does  not  a  modern  St.  George  (not 
a  professor  of  seismology,  but  some  valor* 
ous  free-lance  of  science)  get  at  the  fell 
giant  Typhceus,  and  slay  him  once  and  for 
all?  Such  an  one  may  be  promised  a 
statue  upon  Epomeo  in  the  stead  of  the 
hermitage  and  the  hermit. 


From  Blackwood's  MaKuine. 
ALEXANDER  WILLIAM  KINGLAKE. 

Mr.  Kinglake  could  scarcely  be  called 
a  contributor  to  Blackwood^  for  he  never 
wrote  in  it  but  once,  when  a  sentence 
which  he  had  intended  to  be  introductory 
to  the  narrative  of  an  incident  in  the 
French  Revolution  grew  into  a  paper 
highly  characteristic  of  its  writer.  But 
for  more  than  thirty  years  he  had  been 
the  close  friend  of  the  late  and  then  of  the 
present  editor  of  this  magazine,  in  which 
his  writings  were  frequently  the  subject 
of  discussion;  and  they  have  been  the 
publishers  of  the  successive  volumes  of 
his  well-known  history  of  the  War  in  the 
Crimea,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in 
1863  and  the  last  in  1887;  throughout 
which  period  their  relations  of  business 
and  of  friendship  were  close  and  constant. 
It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  these  pages 
should  contain  some  tribute  to  one  who 
leaves  a  name  so  eminent  in  literature, 
and  who  lived  on  terms  so  intimate,  not 
only  with  the  conductors  of  this  magazine, 
but  with  many  of  their  friends  and  con- 
tributors. 

It  is  affirmed  on  excellent  authority  that 
Kinglake  was  born,  not  as  commonly 
stated  in  1811,  butin  1809.  He  went  to 
Cambridge  in  1828,  and  was  the  contem- 
porary there  of  Tennyson,  Thackeray, 
Monckton  Milnes,  and  others  who  rose  to 
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emineace.  Without  making  himself  re- 
markable there  as  a  student  of  subjects 
which  lead  to  honors,  or  of  general  litera- 
ture, he  was  socially  noted  as  a  sayer  of 
that  kind  of  epigram,  the  force  and  neat- 
ness of  which  infuses  such  a  special  flavor 
into  his  writings.  And  doubtless  there 
was  already  apparent  that  meditative  habit 
of  mind  which  was  afterwards  so  distinc- 
tive of  him,  and  which  led  him  in  discuss- 
ing common  matters  to  take  views  so 
onginal  and  unexpected. 

His  repute  might  never  have  extended 
beyond  the  circle  of  his  immediate  ac- 
quaintance—  for  he  nevershowed  himself 
competitive  or  ambitious  —  but  for  his 
famous  journey  to  the  East.  The  interior 
of  Turkey,  the  Troad,  Cyprus,  the  Desert, 
Damascus,  were  comparatively  untrodden 
ground  half  a  century  ago,  and  the  notes 
he  took  had  all  the  freshness  and  pictur- 
esqueness  which  come  from  the  endeavor 
of  so  original  an  observer  to  depict  what 
is  at  once  deeply  interesting  and  little 
known.  But  the  first  casting  of  these 
notes  into  shape  was  by  no  means  what 
was  finally  given  to  the  world.  For  many 
years  the  most  fastidious  taste  was  con- 
stantly at  work  upon  it,  altering,  blotting, 
expanding,  and  polishing.  Nobody  who 
has  observed  the  fatal  effects  which'  have 
often  attended  this  process,  or,  indeed, 
who  has  considered  the  matter  from  the 
common-sense  point  of  view  only,  would 
recommend  such  a  concentration  of  soli- 
citude on  a  subject  demanding,  as  did 
Kinglake^s,  no  especial  research  or  exacti- 
tude. It  might  well  have  been  expected 
that  in  the  long  endeavor  after  perfection 
the  sharpness,  the  distinctness,  and  the 
force  of  the  original  impressions  would 
be  hopelessly  frittered  away  and  lost. 
But  it  was  the  special  character  of  King- 
lake's  intellect  to  be  able  to  indulge  all 
this  paternal  fondness,  not  only  without 
injury  to  the  subject  of  it,  but  with  a 
constant  infusion  of  interest  and  spirit. 
After  an  interval  which  would  in  most 
minds  have  dimmed  into  vagueness  the 
reminiscences  of  the  trip  to  tne  East,  the 
record  of  it  came  forth  so  rich  in  color,  so 
incisive  in  form,  so  finished  in  literary 
^race,  that  it  at  once  made  its  author 
famous.  Probably  no  book  of  travel 
which  does  not  depend  for  its  interest  on 
exciting  adventure  or  absolute  novelty  of 
subject,  ever  gained  more  celebrity  for  its 
writer.  Other  notable  works  relating  to 
travel  in  the  East  appeared  about  the 
same  period  —  such  as  Miss  Martineau's 
"Eastern  Life,"  and  Curzon's  admirable 
"Monasteries  of  the  Levant"  —  without 
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attracting  a  tithe  of  the  attention  given  to 
**  Eothen."  The  book  sparkles  with  fine 
points  like  a  brooch  set  with  brilliants. 
The  *'  Methley"  described  as  his  compan- 
ion was  Lord  Pollington,  afterwards  Lord 
Mexborough ;  the  interpreter  Mysseri, 
kept,  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war,  an 
hotel  at  Constantinople,  where,  perhaps  in 
virtue  of  the  fame  derived  from  the  book, 
in  which  he  is  favorably  mentioned,  he 
exercised  an  independence  of  demeanor 
not  distinguishable  from  incivility. 

For  many  years  Kinglake's  reputation 
as  a  writer  continued  to  rest,  undiminished, 
on  the  excellences  of  this  small  volume. 
Notwithstanding  that  he  was  always 
among  the  most  quiet  and  unobtrusive  of 
men,  lie  was  by  no  means  one  of  those 
who  disappoint  expectation.  In  his  de- 
liberative way  he  would  always  utter  some- 
thing worthy  to  catch  attention.  A  lady 
whose  acquaintance  with  persons  of  note 
was  extensive,  and  who  has  been  honored 
by  pleasant  verses  from  Thackeray,  her 
frequent  visitor,  once  observed  to  the 
present  writer,  in  discussing  her  brilliant 
circle :  *'  Kinglake  always  says  the  best 
thing." 

It  was  when  he  was  well  on  for  fifty  that 
the  two  chief  events  of  his  later  life  oc- 
curred. In  1857  he  entered  Parliament  as 
Liberal  member  for  Bridgewater,  not  far 
from  which,  at  Taunton,  his  family  dwelt. 
That  this  event  had  anv  important  efifect 
on  his  reputation  or  his  success  in  life 
cannot  be  maintained.  He  never  evinced 
the  qualities  which  command  the  attention 
of  the  House.  Matter  however  excellent, 
could  scarcely  make  effective  way  through 
his  unemotional  manner  and  subdued  utter- 
ance. It  is  probable,  too,  that  bis  literary 
repute  was  of  disadvantage  to  him,  as  it 
not  uncommonly  is  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  and 
frequently  conduct  them  so  badly.  But 
the  incidents  of  political  life  were  often 
intensely  interesting  to  him,  and  brought 
him  in  a  wholesome  way  out  of  his  shell, 
and  into  contact  with  the  movements  of 
the  world  around  him.  It  was  not  merely 
the  questions  of  the  day  that  thus  occu- 
pied him;  the  system  of  Parliamentary 
business  had  also  its  charm ;  and  up  to 
the  close  of  his  life,  he  would  fondly  dwell, 
in  all  the  detail  which  his  singularly  ac- 
curate memory  supplied,  not  only  on  a 
political  crisis  of  his  own  day,  but  on  the 
forms  of  proceeding  which  attended  it. 
But  it  cannot  be  said  that,  on  public 
grounds,  his  Parliamentary  life,  which 
lasted  twelve  years,  need  now  be  dwelt 
on. 
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When  the  armies  landed  in  the  Crimea 
in  1854,  Kinglake*s  quiet  but  genuine  love 
of  adventure  had  already  brought  him  to 
the  scene.  Landed  with  his  pony,  he  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma.  Before 
the  opening  of  it,  when  near  the  headquar- 
ter staff,  he  met  with  a  slight  mishap  from 
the  slipping  of  his  saddle,  which  was  not 
without  important  results.  One  of  the 
staff  thus  records  the  incident:  *'Lord 
Raglan  was  most  kind,  riding  up  with  in- 
quiries and  offers  of  help.  Mr.  Kinglake 
was  all  thanks.  That  night,  after  the 
battle.  Lord  Raglan  met  him  wandering 
about,  not  knowing  where  to  go,  so  he 
asked  him  to  dinner.  Of  course  he  came, 
and  delighted  every  one  present  with  his 
charming  manner  and  conversation." 

Mr.  Higgins,  the  well-known  **  Jacob 
Omnium"  of  that  time,  took  occasion 
afterwards  to  relate  this  accident  in  print, 
and  went  on  facetiously  to  remark  that 
Kinglake  was  **  the  first  man  who  fell  on 
the  British  side."  It  so  happened  that 
the  whirligig  of  time  before  long  brought 
Jacob  up  for  ballot  at  the  Athenaeum,  of 
which  club  Kinglake  was  an  influential 
member;  and  the  unlucky  narrator  of  the 
incident,  seeing  too  late  the  impolicy  of 
his  offence,  begged  Kinglake  not  to  black- 
ball him.  "  I  will  not  blackball  you,"  was 
the  answer,  "  but  I  will  not  vote  for  you." 
It  was  mainly  for  other  reasons,  however, 
that  Jacob,  who  had  for  long  been  sowing 
similar  dragon's  teeth  broadcast,  was  all 
too  plentifully  blackballed. 

Lord  Raglan,  most  amiable  and  cour- 
teous of  commanders,  followed  up  this 
introduction  with  a  considerate  kindness 
which  was  all  that  Kinglake  could  have 
desired,  and  far  more  than  he  could  have 
expected,  and  which  continued  through- 
out his  stay  of  about  four  weeks  in  the 
Crimea  —  affording  him,  of  course,  many 
invaluable  opportunities  for  observation. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  degree  of 
favor  won  the  sensitive  heart  of  the  future 
historian,  who,  as  he  would  have  been 
easily  chilled  by  neglect,  was  in  a  propor- 
tionate degree  gladdened  by  treatment  so 
cordial ;  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  he 
may  thus  have  been  inspired  by  gratitude 
with  that  view  of  Lord  Raglan's  military 
qualities  which  became  a  chief  motive  of 
his  history.  That  work  has  been  so  largely 
discussed,  and  the  conclusions  come  to 
about  it  have  been  so  generally  in  agree- 
ment, that  its  merits  and  defects  need  not 
be  entered  upon  here.  It  may,  however, 
be  observed  of  what  will  yet  nnd  a  multi- 
tude of  readers,  that  its  matter  is  of 
different  kinds,   and   widely  various  de- 


grees, of  historical  merit.  Of  one  kind 
are  all  those  parts  which  express  the  pre- 
possessions of  the  writer,  such  as  the 
terrible  caricature  —  so  clever,  yet  so  gro- 
tesque  -^  of  the  French  emperor ;  and  of 
St.  Arnaud  ** formerly  Le  Roy;"  and  the 
history  of  the  origin  and  constitution  of 
the  Times  newspaper  —  very  piquant,  but 
apparently  founded  on  grounds  entirely 
fanciful.  Prepossessions  of  this  unfa- 
vorable kind  found,  however,  an  ample 
balance  on  the  side  of  eulogy.  In  his 
*'  Crimead,"  the  part  of  Achilles  is  as- 
signed to  Lord  Raglan,  and  of  Hector 
quite  justly  to  Todleben;  while  on  the 
other  hand  Louis  Napoleon  continues  to 
figure  throughout  as  one  of  those  ill-dis- 
posed and  somewhat  futile  deities  who 
used,  from  their  distant  Olympus,  to  mud- 
dle the  affairs  of  the  Greeks.  These 
representations  are  often  supported  on 
ingenious  and  refined  surmises  —  too  in- 
genious and  too  refined  to  afford  a  secure 
foundation.  Of  quite  a  different  character 
are  the  parts  of  the  history  in  which  he 
deals  with  facts.  These  were  collected 
with  astonishing  patience,  and  fitted  in  his 
mosaic  with  an  interest  always  fresh,  so 
that  no  chronicle  lias  ever  devoted  so 
large  a  proportion  of  space  to  the  incidents 
of  conflict  and  to  individual  effort  and 
achievement.  The  result  of  this  unique 
mixture  of  fact  and  fancy,  conveyed  in  a 
style  of  extraordinary  and  sustained  ani- 
mation, has  been  found,  and  will  continue 
to  be  found,  highly  attractive  as  the  ex- 
pression of  an  intellect  rare  both  in  its 
qualities  and  in  the  combination  of  them, 
and  wielding  a  great  and  refined  literary 
power. 

When,  therefore,  the  family  of  Lord 
Raglan  invited  him  to  undertake  the  his- 
tory of  the  war,  he  already  possessed  a 
strong  and  personal  interest  in  the  subject, 
as  well  as  another  qualification  for  the 
task —  namely,  an  extraordinarv  ardor  for 
investigating  and  celebrating  ail  kinds  of 
warlike  achievement  His  view  of  his 
duties  was  so  conscientious,  and  the 
pleasure  he  took  in  them  so  incapable  of 
cloying,  that  they  occupied  nearly  all  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  The  formidable 
masses  of  official  papers  supplied  to  him 
formed  probably  by  no  means  the  chief 
part  of  his  materials.  Upon  every  inci- 
dent, all  the  evidence  of  the  actors  in  it, 
or  others  possessing  special  information, 
was  brought  to  bear.  All  this  had  to  be 
considered,  reconciled,  and  put  in  form, 
with  a  result  that  was  sometimes  happy, 
sometimes  not.  The  charge  of  the  Heavy 
Brigade,  for  example,  was  an  affair  of 
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minutes ;  and  when  it  came  to  be  expanded 
into  seventy  pages  of  the  history,  the 
distinctive  character  of  a  short  cavalry 
encounter  was  necessarily  lost.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  long  and  confused  struggle 
of  Inkermann  formed  a  much  more  suit- 
able subject  for  close  investigation ;  and 
the  result  was  that,  for  the  first  time,  the 
phases  of  that  obstinate  and  desultory 
conflict  were  made  intelligible. 

A  whole  generation  thus  not  only  grew 
to  manhood,  but  was  approaching  middle 
age,  while  Kinglake  was  seated  amidst  the 
multitudinous  materials  of  his  task.  And 
when  he  had  obtained  all  the  testimony 
possible  respecting  a  particular  feature  of 
the  campaign,  and  had  at  last  composed 
the  narrative  of  it,  the  piece  of  work  was 
still  far  from  ended.  For  then  his  fastidi- 
ous taste  stepped  in,  and  the  polishing  of 
the  manuscript  was  continued  with  un- 
wearying zeal  on  the  proofs,*  till  finish 
could  go  no  further.  All  this  time  the 
collection  of  evidence  for  future  volumes 
was  going  on  ;  and  perhaps  the  most  sin- 
gular witnesses  who  appeared  before  his 
judicial  chair  were  Lord  Lucan  and  Lord 
Cardigan,  each  intent  on  relieving' himself 
of  whatever  of  blame  might  attach  to  the 
famous  action  of  the  Light  Brigade.  Lord 
Cardigan  was  especially  urgent  in  his 
representations,  insomuch  that  Kinglake 
speaks  of  "  a  slight  feeling  of  anger  which 
his  persistency  gave  me."  But  if  either 
noble  lord  imagined  that  he  would  be  able 
to  sway  the  mind  of  the  judge  he  was  griev- 
ously in  error,  for  Rhadamanthus  himself 
could  not  have  come  to  conclusions  more 
severely  impartial. 

His  one  paper  in  Blackwood  is  on  the 
"  Life  of  Madame  de  Lafayette,"  which 
appeared  in  September,  1872.  Of  the 
Reign  of  Terror  it  takes,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, a  new  and  unconventional  view. 
The  establishment  of  that  horrible  domi- 
nation is  ascribed  to  the  supineness  of 
those  who  should  have  made  head  against 
its  leaders.  "Everywhere,"  says  King- 
lake,  "submission,  submission,  submis- 
sion, morie  than  corresponding  to  the 
triple  audacity  of  Danton."  Speaking  of 
the  rule  by  guillotine,  the  writer  asks: 
"  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  Were 
people  all  madly  wicked  ?  Not  at  all. 
Only  a  few  were  wicked ;  the  rest  were 
cowed.  .  .  .  That  fatal  guilt  which  had 
been  the  cause  of  so  much  evil  in  France 
is  the  guilt  of  Resignation."  In  view  of 
the  indulgence  accorded,  with  such  shame- 
ful apathy,  to  mischief  of  various  kinds,  to 
the  commonwealth,  which  is  crippling  us 
:  s  a  nation,  the  matter  of  the  paper  is  well 
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worth  pondering,  being  far  more  appli- 
cable now  than  when  it  was  written. 

Kinglake *s  later  years  were  passed  in 
that  complete  repose  which  wise  men  have 
in  all  times  been  supposed  to  covet  They 
will  offer  but  scant  material  to  a  biog- 
rapher. His  walk  in  the  Park,  his  dinner 
and  evening  at  the  Athenaeum,  were  the 
chief  of  his  recreations.  Much  of  bis 
time  at  the  club  was  passed  in  a  singular 
companionship.  Mr.  Hay  ward  was  never 
satisfied  to  dine  alone  —  he  liked  to  have 
one  or  two  friends  to  rely  on,  and  then  to 
add  such  others  as  might  fall  in  his  way, 
and  whom  he  might  consider  eligible  for 
the  purpose,  it  being  indispensable  that 
they  should  be  persons  of  some  note.  A 
minister,  Forster  for  example ;  an  ambas- 
sador on  furlough,  as  Sir  Henry  Bulwer; 
a  traveller  like  Oliphant;  such  were  in- 
vited (if  a  bidding  so  peremptory  could  be 
called  an  invitation)  to  be  of  Hay  ward's 
party.  It  was  in  vain  to  attempt  an  ex- 
cuse, such  as  to  say  you  were  engaged  to 
somebody  else, —  Hay  ward,  like  Justice 
Shallow,  would  reply :  "  There  is  no  excuse 
shall  serve  —  you  shall  not  be  excused." 
People  who  had  once  assisted  at  these 
entertainments  were  sometimes  a  little 
shy  of  coming  again,  for  an  absolutism 
prevailed  there,  not  a  republic ;  the  auto- 
crat Hayward  seldom  brooked  contradic- 
tion—  he  was  always  positive  not  to  say 
contentious  —  and  for  a  guest  to  maintain 
his  own  opinions  frequently  led  to  war. 
But  however  little  inclined  to  venerate 
others,  the  irascible  sage  had  an  extraordi- 
nary and  invincible  esteem  for  Kinglake, 
who,  without  the  slightest  apparent  at- 
tempt to  assert  himself,  received  such  a 
degree  of  deference  as,  coming  from  so 
peremptory  a  personage,  and  being  so 
spontaneous,  had  something  touching  in 
it.  Moreover,  this  regard  was  of  an  active 
kind,  and  Hayward  became  in  case  of 
need  his  friend^s  champion,  —  formidable 
both  for  the  ardor  with  which  he  would 
enter  on  a  contest,  and  the  logical  power 
with  which  he  would  maintain  it,  for  his 
faculties  were  always  ready  to  act  with  the 
precision  and  snap  of  a  well-oiled  machine. 
Both  of  them  had  large  acquaintance  with 
life  and  men,  copious  hoards  of  recollec* 
tion,  quotation,  and  anecdote,  and  remark- 
able  powers  of  memory.  A  trio  was  fre- 
quently made  up  by  Mr.  now  Sir  Edward, 
Bunbury,  who,  with  a  wider  and  deeper 
knowledge  than  either,  had  also  a  surpris- 
ing memory  to  render  its  stores  at  once 
available.  Mr.  Chenery  was  also  welcome 
as  bringing  a  deep  learning,  as  well  as  the 
new  and  important  contributions  to  dis- 
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cussibn  which  the  editor  of  the  Times 
most  command.  The  alliance  continued 
to  prosper  up  to  the  time  of  Hay  ward  *s 
last  illness.  Kinglake  was  warm  and  as- 
siduous to  the  end  in  his  companionship, 
which  was  the  consolation  that  most  of 
all  brightened  the  latter  days  of  his  old 
friend.  After  that  he  still  continued  to 
come  to  the  club,  and  was  as  good  com- 
pany as  ever.  Deafness,  to  which  he  had 
long  been  subject,  increased  upon  him, 
however,  and  an  eminent  frequenter  of 
the  Athenaeum  once  observed  to  the  pres- 
ent writer :  "  I  always  know  when  you  are 
dining  with  Kinglake,  for  everybody  hears 
everything  that  you  say  —  except  King- 
lake  !  '^  There  was  much  humorous  exag- 
geration, however,  in  this;  he  could  hear 
a  companion  quite  well,  and  maintained  a 
conversation  without  difficulty,  and  alwa3's 
with  pleasure  to  the  hearer.  He  was  as 
precise  in  memory,  as  epigrammatic  in 
remark  as  ever,  and  his  observations  con- 
tinued to  be  no  less  quaint  and  uncommon 
than  those  we  had  long  recognized  as 
peculiar  to  him.  The  present  writer,  sit- 
ting at  table  with  him  one  evening  when 
one  who  long  ago  was  a  leading  advocate 
of  an  important  policy  entered  the  room, 
observed : "  I  suppose,  Kinglake,  you  knew 
Mr.  —  when  you  were  in  the  House  ?  ** 
**  Yes,  yes,  I  knew  him  —  a  clever  man  till 
he  destroyed  his  intellect"  "  Good  heav- 
ens!  how?  surely  not "    We  were 

about  to  venture  on  a  wild  surmise,  when 
he  continued  :  "  Destroyed  his  intellect 
by  reading  the  newspapers."  No  explana- 
tion was  vouchsafed  of  this  oracular  deliv- 
erance ;  but  in  these  days  when  so  many 
derive  not  only  their  information  but  their 
opinions  from  an  indiscriminate  Hooding 
of  their  minds  with  light  from  the  press,  it 
may  not  be  deemed  unsuggestive. 

About  his  eightieth  year  he  ceased  alto- 
gether to  come  to  the  club,  and  near  the 
same  time  he  changed  his  domicile.  He 
had  for  twenty  years  inhabited  the  same 
rooms,  and  it  was  characteristic  of  him 
that  throughout  that  period  he  took  this 
long-established  home  by  the  week.  He 
was  to  be  found  there  in  a  small  double 
drawing-room  —  the  scene  of  his  labors  — 
the  front  windows  bearing  on  Hyde  Park, 
those  at  the  back  looking  into  St.  George^s 
burying-ground,  a  prospect  not  the  more 
cheerful  for  being  quite  close.  When  he 
moved  it  was  farther  west,  to  larger  and 
airier  chambers,  still  looking  on  the  Park. 
He  was  now  well  taken  care  of,  having 
placed  himself  in  charge  of  a  professional 
nurse,  a  lady  in  whom  he  was  so  lucky  as 


to  find  a  companion  at  once  helpful  and 
agreeable.  He  continued  to  spend  much 
time  in  reading,  but  he  probably  did  not 
get  through  many  books,  for  he  dealt  with 
the  ideas  of  others  as  with  his  own,  long' 
brooding  over  and  revolving  them.  Even 
novels  he  treated  in  this  way,  and  of  these 
he  had  (for  which  he  is  to  be  highly  com« 
mended)  an  unappeasable  appetite  for 
Mrs.  Oliphant's.  We  knew  no  surer  path 
to  his  favor  than  to  place  in  his  hand  in 
the  drawing-room  a  new  production  of  that 
prolific  authoress.  He  was  quite  miserly 
in  his  jealousy  of  this  treasure ;  and  in 
discussing  her  merits,  as  he  was  always 
ready  to  do,  it  would  presently  appear  that, 
though  Scott,  and  Dickens,  and  Thack- 
eray, and  BuKyer  were  all  very  well,  the 
noyeWsX.  par  excellence  was  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
Only  there  was  one  path  illuminated  by 
her  genius  he  would  never  enter  on.  "  I 
don't  like  the  supernatural,"  he  would 
say;  and  hence  that  extraordinary  inspira- 
tion, **  A  Beleaguered  City,"  and  her  pow- 
erful ghost  stories,  remained  unknown  to 
him.  A  book  which  was  full  of  interest 
for  him,  rousing  once  more  all  his  ready 
ardor  for  the  military  fame  of  the  country, 
was  Lord  Stanhope's  "  Conversations  with 
Wellington."  He  would  take  one  of  the 
duke's  opinions  as  a  text  to  be  cogitated 
on,  viewed  in  every  light,  and  all  possible 
meanings  extracted  from  it,  which  sermon- 
izing process  caused  the  book  to  occupy 
him  for  an  extraordinary  length  of  time. 
His  last  year  was  clouded  by  a  terrible 
shadow  of  approaching  torment,  from 
which  the  only  hope  left  to  his  friends 
was  that  a  painless  death  might  deliver 
him  ;  and  this  sad  desire  was  realized. 

Mr.  Kinglake,  short  and  slight  of  frame, 
preserved  to  the  last  a  neat  and  always 
well-dressed  figure.  His  features  were 
very  neatly  cut ;  their  calm  expression  did 
not  often  change.  Friends  might  have 
known  him  long  without  seeing  him  use 
one  hurried  gesture  or  hearing  him  utter 
a  loud  or  hasty  word.  Below  this  imper- 
turbably  placid  demeanor  were  incessantly 
at  work  the  combative  tendencies  which 
lead  to  strong  opinions,  the  refining  proc- 
esses of  an  intellect  at  once  very  unresting 
and  very  acute,  and  that  fire  of  the  spirit 
which  lends  animation  to  the  expression 
of  thought.  He  will  be  remembered,  as 
he  was  always  spoken  of,  with  an  affec- 
tionateness  undiminished  by  any  sugges- 
tion of  abatement ;  for  the  effect  of  that 
remarkable  personality  was  not  only  inter- 
esting and  original,  but  singularly  engag- 
ing. 
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From  Longman's  Magazine. 
WILD  BEASTS  AND  THEIR  WAYS. 

Sir  Samuel  Baker's  new  book,  eo- 
titled  "Wild  Beasts  and  their  Ways," 
will  be  the  source  of  great  pleasure  and 
interest  to  all  his  disciples  and  admirers. 
It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any  man  now  liv- 
ing who  has  had  a  longer  and  more  varied 
experience  than  Sir  Samuel  Baker  in  the 
pursuit  and  destruction  of  all  the  large 
aniroals/2?r<?  natures.  His  knowledge  of 
them  must  be  described  as  cosmopolitan. 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  have 
each  and  all  provided  him  with  a  happy 
hunting-ground.  The  elephant,  the  rhi- 
noceros, the  hippopotamus,  the  crocodile, 
lions,  tigers,  leopards,  wolves,  wild  boars, 
and  bears,  bisons  (which  the  Americans 
call  buffaloes),  Indian  and  Cape  bu£Ealoes, 
elks,  wapiti,  sambur,  and  red  deer,  have  all 
been  hunted,  and  hunted  successfully,  by 
him. 

There  is  one  point  to  which  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  desires  specially  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  his  readers,  regarding  his  owe 
character  as  a  sportsman.  Although,  by 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  his  pages  are 
somewhat  blood-stained,  he  says  that  be 
never,  if  it  could  be  avoided,  fired  an  un- 
necessary shot,  or  tried  to  increase  the 
mere  number  of  the  animals  slain  by  him 
when  he  had  provided  sufficient  food  for 
his  companions  and  followers,  or  had  ob- 
tained a  good  specimen  of  head  and  horns 
to  serve  as  a  trophy  of  natural  history. 
Of  course,  when  wild  elephants  were  nu- 
merous and  the  ivory  was  valuable,  he  shot 
to  kill  as  many  of  them  as  he  could  out  of 
a  herd.  And  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
he  ever  spared  a  tiger  or  a  lion,  or  a  croc- 
odile, or  any  other  ferocious  animal  dan- 
gerous to  human  life.  But  when  he  was 
shooting  bison  and  wapiti  in  America  he 
refrained  again  and  again  from  pulling  the 
trigger,  though  his  deadly  rifie  covered  the 
vital  points  of  those  great  animals  within 
easy  range. 

The  next  point  to  which  it  is  expedient 
to  draw  attention  may  be  stated  in  simple 
terms.  Whenever  Sir  Samuel  Baker  fired 
a  6hot,  he  fired  to  kill.  Putting  it  in  this 
form,  it  seems  as  if  every  sportsman 
might  say  the  same  thing  for  himself. 
But  with  Sir  S.  Baker  it  meant  a  great 
deal  more.  Again  and  again  he  impresses 
on  his  readers  that  they  must  not  go  out 
to  shoot  dangerous  wild  animals  unless 
they  have  the  right  sort  of  rifles  and  bul- 
lets. His  own  favorite  weapon  was  the 
•577  Express  rifle  with  a  solid  bullet  and 
a  heavy  charge  of  gunpowder.  In  ordi- 
nary covert  shooting  in  England,  where 


there  is  little  element  of  danger,  almost 
every  sportsman  uses  his  own  favorite 
weapon  and  ammunition.  When  he  goes 
into  the  African  or  Indian  jungles  he  must 
arm  himself  effectually,  or  he  may  suffer 
for  it.  With  the  -577  rifle  and  its  proper 
ammunition  the  fearful  wounds  that  Sir 
S.  Baker  so  graphically  and  minutely  de- 
scribes are  immediately  fatal.  The  wild 
beast  loses  all  power  or  offence  or  resist- 
ance, for  so  great  is  the  shock  to  the  sys- 
tem that  its  vitality  is  crushed  in  an 
instant.  Obviously  it  is  a  matter  of  life 
or  death  on  both  sides.  If  the  sportsman 
on  foot  pits  himself  against  an  elephant  or 
a  lion,  or  any  other  dangerous  beast  that 
is  far  his  superior  in  strength  and  agility, 
he  must  trust  to  his  rifle  to  put  the  balance 
of  the  chances  in  his  favor.  If  he  holds 
his  rifle  steady,  victory  will  be  on  his  side. 
Those  who  seek  to  follow  in  Sir  S.  Baker's 
footsteps  will  see  that  Providence  is  on  the 
side  of  the  big  rifles  in  the  hunting-field 
as  much  as  it  was  on  the  side  of  big  bat- 
talions on  the  battle-field. 

As  there  is  no  special  order  in  Sir  S. 
Baker's  arrangement  of  his  subjects,  we 
will  take  the  crocodile  first  amongst  the 
dangerous  animals  that  he  describes.  The 
crocodile,  though  not  the  most  formidable, 
seems  to  be  the  most  loathsome  antagonist 
of  man.  It  makes  the  blood  curdle  to 
read  the  tales  that  Sir  S.  Baker  has  to  tell 
of  the  murder  of  some  of  his  favorite  fol- 
lowers by  the  crocodiles  of  the  Upper  Nile. 
It  must  be  called  murder,  for  most  of  the 
victims  of  these  beasts  were  not  aggres- 
sive, but  were  simply  bathing  after  their 
day's  labors  were  over,  when  the  crocodile 
stole  up  like  an  assassin  and  dragged 
them  beneath  the  water,  so  that  they  were 
seen  no  more.  Doubtless  Sir  S.  Baker 
felt  bitterly  the  impotence  of  his  wrath 
against  such  an  enemv.  But  if  he  could 
not  slay  the  individual  murderer,  he  could 
take  vengeance  on  the  rest  of  the  family. 
It  is  not  easy  to  kill  a  crocodile  outright 
so  as  to  prevent  it  sinking  beneath  the 
surface.  But  they  do  not  long  survive  the 
crash  of  a  bullet  from  a  '577  rifle.  Sir  S. 
Baker  tells  a  curious  anecdote  of  a  large 
crocodile  that  was  caught  and  ^conquered 
by  a  big  and  long-horned  Abyssinian  cow 
that  had  once  belonged  to  him.  The  cow 
went  to  the  river's  edge  to  drink,  when  a 
crocodile  seized  its  nose  and  tried  to  drag 
it  into  the  water.  But  the  cow  stoutly 
resisted,  and  it  was  able  by  its  superior 
weight  to  pull  the  crocodile  up  the  bank  of 
the  river,  when  the  natives  surrounded 
and  killed  it.  Sir  S.  Baker  saw  some  very 
large  crocodiles  on  the  Victoria  Nile,  and 
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he  says  that  two  aDtediluvian  monsters, 
which  he  at  first  took  for  boulders  of  gran- 
ite, were  as  thick  as  the  body  of  a  hippo- 
potamus and  of  enormous  length.  He 
seems  to  think  that  the  crocodiles  are 
much  larger  in  Africa  than  they  are  in 
India.  But  he  would  probably  correct  this 
opinion  if  he  met  some  of  the  huge  croc- 
odiles that  infest  the  sunderbuns  of  Ben- 
gal, or  if  he  would  examine  some  of  the 
heads  of  the  specimens  that  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  Calcutta  Museum,  where  the  base 
of  the  skull  measures  more  than  a  yard  in 
width,  whilst  the  skeletons  are  eighteen 
feet  in  length. 

Although  the  hippopotamus  may  be 
less  loathsome  than  the  crocodile,  Sir  S. 
Baker  writes  that  "  there  is  no  animal  that 
he  disliked  more  than  the  hippopotamus, 
if  he  was  compelled  to  travel  at  night 
upon  an  African  river  in  an  ordinary  boat.*' 
Even  without  this  limitation  the  hippopot- 
amus seems  remarkably  dangerous.  Sir 
S.  Baker  tells  how  in  broad  daylight  a 
hippopotamus  charged  the  steamer  that 
was  towing  his  Diahbeeah,  and  perforated 
the  iron  plates  of  the  vessel  in  two  places 
with  its  projecting  tusks,  so  that  it  made 
a  dangerous  leak.  On  another  occasion, 
when  the  steamer  passed  over  a  hippopot- 
amus that  was  walking  (after  the  manner 
of  these  beasts)  under  w^ater  along  the  bed 
of  the  river,  the  steamer  of  one  hundred 
and  eight  tons  gave  a  leap  into  the  air,  as 
the  water  was  too  shallow  to  permit  the 
hippopotamus  to  pass  beneath  the  keel. 
What  became  of  the  hippopotamus  was 
not  ascertained.  On  another  occasion  a 
bull  hippopotamus  charged  the  Diahbeeah 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  sank  a 
small  boat  that  was  fastened  alongside  by 
biting  a  large  piece  out  of  it.  "  Not  satis- 
fied with  this  success,  it  then  charged  the 
iron  vessel,  and  would  assuredly  have 
sunk  her  if  I  had  not  stopped  the  onset  by 
a  shot  in  the  skull  with  a  No.  8  rifle."  Sir 
S.  Baker  calls  the  animal  **  stupidly  fero- 
cious "  when  it  is  in  the  water,  though  it 
is  comparatively  timorous  on  land.  On 
one  occasion  he  saw  a  man  in  a  boat  wan- 
tonly attacked  and  killed  by  aliippopota- 
mus.  The  Hamran  Arabs  and  some  of  the 
tribes  attack  the  hippopotamus  with  their 
harpoons,  and  when  the  beast  has  been 
thus  securely  hooked  they  drag  it  on  shore 
and  slay  it  with  their  spears,  whilst  they 
half  blind  it  by  throwing  sand  into  its  eyes. 
But  the  hippopotamus  sometimes  gets  the 
better  of  them  and  escapes.  Sir  S.  Baker 
states  a  curious  fact  concerning  a  com- 
mercial change  that  has  affected  the  hip- 
popotamus.    Formerly  its  tusks,  or  large. 


prominent  teeth,  were  in  great  request  by 
dentists  to  make  artificial  teeth.  They 
were  superior  to  ivory  in  the  permanence 
of  their  color,  and  they  never  turned  yel- 
low.. But  the  American  invention  of 
porcelain  enamel  for  artificial  teeth  has 
destroyed  the  value  of  the  hippopotamus's 
tusks,  and  they  are  now  cheaper  than 
ivory.  Some  people  may  have  wondered 
for  what  good  purpose  such  an  ungainly 
and  seemingly  useless  beast  as  the  hip- 
popotamus was  created.  Sir  S.  Baker 
writes  that  "  a  young  calf  hippopotamus  is 
delicious  eating.  The  feet  when  stewed 
are  far  superior  to  those  of  any  other  ani- 
mal, and  the  skin  makes  excellent  turtle 
soup.  The  flesh  of  the  animal  is  always 
palatable ;  and,  although  the  meat  of  an 
old  bull  is  tough,  it  can  be  successfully 
treated  by  pounding  and  beating  it  on  a 
flat  stone  until  the  fibre  is  totally  de- 
stroyed. If  it  is  then  mixed  with  chopped 
onions,  pepper  and  salt  and  wild  thyme, 
it  will  form  either  rissoles  or  cotelettes  de 
veau  by  a  pleasing  transformation."  What 
a  pity  it  is  that  Sir  S.  Baker  was  not  at 
hand  to  act  as  cook  when  Dr.  Buckland, 
the  dean  of  Westminster  unfortunately 
made  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  seri- 
ously ill  by  inducing  him  to  partake  of 
plain  roast  hippopotamus  I 

From  these  amphibious  and  odious 
monsters  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  the  more 
noble  beasts  of  the  forest,  the  lions  and 
the  tigers,  with  which  Sir  S.  Baker  had 
so  many  an  encounter.  It  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  the  lion  was  his  favorite  ani- 
mal, which  might  be  interpreted  as  mean- 
ing that  he  would  rather  have  shot  a  lion 
than  a  tiger  —  a  form  of  favoritism  which 
would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  lion.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  favoritism  means  that 
he  preferred  the  qualities  and  character- 
istics of  the  lion  to  those  of  the  tiger. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  in  England  a  pop- 
ular prejudice  in  favor  of  the  lion,  to  the 
support  of  which  Sir  S.  Baker  stoutly  con- 
tributes. He  says  that  **  there  is  a  nobility 
in  the  character  of  the  lion  which  differs 
entirely  from  the  slinking  habits  of  tigers, 
leoparas,  and  the  feline  race  in  general. 
Although  the  lion  is  fond  of  dense  retreats, 
he  exposes  himself  in  many  ways.  This 
exposure  or  carelessness  of  concealment 
renders  his  destruction  comparatively 
easy."  Owing  to  these  causes  Sir  S* 
Balcer  thinks  that  the  number  of  lions  in 
the  world  has  greatly  diminished.  In 
India  and  other  parts  of  Asia  they  are 
almost  extinct,  and  in  Africa  they  have 
been  continually  destroyed  from  the  time 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  when,  according 
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to  Gibbon,  hundreds  were  killed  in  the 
arena  to  make  a  Roman  holiday,  until  the 
present  time,  when  such  keen  sportsmen 
as  Sir  S.  Baker  and  his  disciples  have 
taken  the  field  against  them.  The  lion 
has  but  little  chance  against  the  '577  rifle 
and  its  powerful  bullet.  Nevertheless, 
Sir  S.  Baker  seems  to  have  given  the  lions 
several  times  a  good  chance  of  killing 
him,  especially  on  that  occasion  when  he 
crept  stealthily  through  the  low  and  dark 
tunnels  of  the  Nabbuk  jungle  right  up  to 
a  party  of  three  lions  that  were  eating  the 
carcass  of  a  buffalo.  Fortunately  the  three 
lions  turned  and  fled*  On  another  day  he 
crept  up  to  and  killed  his  lion,  though  the 
jungle  was  so  thick  that  he  could  not  drag 
out  the  lion*s  body.  But  even  the  brave 
hunters  of  the  Hamran  Arabs  and  the 
Tokrooris  protested  against  this  need- 
lessly dangerous  form  of  sport,  and  Sir  S. 
Baker  abandoned  it. 

Sir  S.  Baker  has  carefully  compared  the 
strength  and  other  qualities  of  the  lion 
and  the  tiger,  and  he  decides  in  favor  of 
the  lion.  The  magnificent  mane  of  the 
lion  may  be  said  to  turn  the  scale  in  its 
favor  as  regards  the  appearance  of  the 
animal  in  repose,  but  it  may  be  doubted  if 
a  large  tiger  charging  furiously  at  a  line 
of  elephants  does  not  really  present  a 
grander  sight.  But  it  falls  to  the  lot  of 
few  men  to  see  such  a  charge.  Usually 
the  sportsman  gets  his  first  sight  of  a 
tiger  as  it  is  slinking  away  through  the 
bushes  or  along  a  ravine,  and  a  well- 
planted  bullet  either  kills  or  so  severely 
wounds  the  beast  that  it  crouches,  and 
can  only  glare  horribly  with  its  lustrous 
green  eyes  until  another  bullet  ends  its 
sufferings.  The  pictures  with  which  Sir 
S.  Baker  has  so  well  illustrated  his  book 
exhibit,  this  very  clearly.  The  elephant 
Bisgaum  is  shown  "charging  the  dying 
tiger,^'  but  all  the  beauty  has  been  knocked 
out  of  the  tiger  as  it  struggles  in  its  agony 
to  lift  its  head.  In  another  picture  the 
tiger  is  shown  and  described  as  slinking 
away  from  the  line  of  beaters,  and  it  looks 
like  a  skulking  burglar.  Very  different, 
and  much  more  favorable  to  the  tiger,  is 
the  picture  of  one  that  is  described  as 
"offering  a  challenge  to  the  line  of  ele- 
phants;" but  even  in  this  picture  the 
tiger  is  shown  passing  along  in  front  of 
the  line,  and  not  as  hurling  himself  with 
irrepressible  fury  against  the  serried  ranks 
of  his  mighty  antagonists. 

It  has  been  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  good 
fortune  to  obtain  tiger-shooting  in  two 
very  different  parts  of  India  —  in  the  cen- 
tral provinces  and  in  eastern  Bengal.     In 
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the  former  the  tiger  is  driven  out  of  his 
lair  by  a  line  of  unarmed  men  on  foot. 
The  rocky  and  comparatively  open  nature 
of  the  country  affords  opportunities  for 
this  mode  of  sport.  In  eastern  Bengal  it 
would  be  impracticable,  for  there  the  tigers 
live  chiefiy  either  in  high  reeds  and  rushes 
or  in  tall  grass  studded  with  rose  bushes, 
from  which  they  can  only  be  ejected  by  a 
well-directed  line  of  elephants,  whilst  the 
sportsman  shoots  from  a  howdah.  In  the 
central  provinces  the  use  of  a  platform,  or 
machan,  is  common,  and  this  is  built 
either  on  its  own  supports  or  up  in  the 
branches  of  a  convenient  tree.  Sir  S. 
Baker  invented  a  stool  with  a  revolving 
seat,  on  which  he  sat  when  perched  in  bis 
macJian,  But  he  was  also  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  elephants,  and  he  seems  to  have 
been  exceptionally  unfortunate  in  the  ele- 
phants that  were  supplied  to  him,  for 
nearly  all  of  them  were  large  tuskers,  un- 
steady, and  more  or  less  cowardly,  so  as 
to  be  a  hindrance  to  good  shooting,  and 
almost  a  greater  source  of  danger  than  the 
tigers. 

Sir  S.  Baker  has  v^t\  much  to  tell  about 
the  ways  of  elephants,  both  wild  and  tame. 
His  earliest  impressions  were  derived 
from  the  wild  ones  that  he  shot  in  Ceylon, 
and  subsequently  in  Africa.  In  both  these 
countries  the  wild  elephant  was  regarded 
as  an  enemy,  destructive  to  crops  and 
dangerous  to  mankind ;  whilst  in  Africa 
the  ivory  tusks  were  a  valuable  and  de- 
sirable spoil.  So  Sir  S.  Baker  learnt  to 
shoot  wild  elephants,  and  the  bigger  his 
enemy,  the  more  he  liked  it.  Thus,  when 
he  came  to  India,  and  to  the  employment 
of  tamed  elephants  for  shooting  tigers,  he 
could  not  shake  off  all  his  old  ideas  about 
big  elephants,  and  it  was  his  particular 
pleasure  to  ride  on  the  largest  male  ele- 
phants, the  use  of  which  is  studiously 
eschewed  by  most  experienced  Indian 
sportsmen.  He  tried  to  conciliate  these 
big  tuskers  by  feeding  them  and  talking 
to  them,  but  they  gave  him  infinite  trouble, 
and  they  ran  away  with  him,  to  the  great 
peril  of  his  life,  whenever  they  got  ex- 
cited or  alarmed.  The  upshot  seems  to 
be  that  in  instituting  a  comparison  between 
the  intelligence  of  a  dog  and  an  elephant, 
he  decides  in  favor  of  the  former,  "  who, 
when  the  day's  work  is  over,  lies  down 
and  sleeps  before  the  fire  at  his  master's 
feet,  and  dreams  of  the  dangers  and  ex- 
ploits  of  the  hunt."  Sir  S.  Baker  seems 
to  have  forgotten  the  old  story  in  ^Esop's 
fables,  where  the  horse  was  jealous  of  the 
dog,  and  tried  to  ingratiate  itself  with  its 
master  by  imitating  its  rival's  habits  of 
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fawniog  on  its  master  and  jumping  on  his 
lap.  Of  course  the  horse  fared  badly  in 
the  contrast.  And  so  would  the  elephant 
if  he  were  to  try  to  imitate  the  dog,  and 
curl  himself  up  at  his  master's  feet  before 
the  camp  fire.  But  Sir  S.  Baker  himself 
acknowledges  that  the  elephant  is  in- 
structed and  guided  by  the  mahout  in  all 
that  he  does.  He  writes  thus  :  **  I  do  not 
know  a  more  agreeable  sensation  than  the 
start  in  the  early  morning  on  a  thoroughly 
dependable  elephant,  with  a  mahout  who 
takes  a  real  interest  in  his  work.  A 
thorough  harmony  exists  between  man  and 
beast,  and  you  feel  prepared  for  anything. 
But  how  much  depends  upon  that  mahout. 
It  is  impossible  for  a  bystander  to  compre- 
hend the  secret  signs  which  are  mutually 
understood  by  the  elephant  and  his  guide 
—  the  elephant  detects  every  movement, 
however  slight,  and  is  thus  mysteriously 
guided  by  its  intelligence ;  the  mighty 
beast  obeys  the  unseen  helm  of  thought, 
just  as  a  huge  ship  yields,  by  apparent 
instinct,  to  the  rudder  which  directs  her 
course."  And  he  goes  on  to  observe  : 
"  What  must  be  the  result  should  an  ele- 
phant be  guided  by  a  mahout  of  uncertain 
temperament?  The  great  trouble  when 
riding  on  an  elephant  is  the  difficulty  in 
getting  the  mahout  to  obey  an  order.  In 
tiger  shooting  the  elephant  will  at  once 
detect  anything  like  tremor  on  the  part  of 
his  mahout.  Frequently  a  good  elephant 
may  be  disgraced  by  the  nervousness  of 
his  mahout,  nothing  being  so  contagious 
as  fear."  After  this  testimony  it  seems 
reasonable  to  think  that  the  elephant  is 
as  much  superior  in  intelligence  to  the 
dog  as  the  mahout  is  to  the  elephant. 

Concerning  leopards  of  the  ordinary 
kind.  Sir  S.  Baker  has  not  much  to  say 
that  is  new.  The  leopard^s  power  of 
climbing  up  a  tree  makes  it  a  more  insid- 
ious and  dangerous  animal  than  a  tiger  to 
men  and  beast  in  the  villages  in  which  it 
takes  up  its  abode.  The  cheetah,  or 
hunting  leopard  of  India,  is  totally  differ- 
ent in  shape  from  all  other  leopards.  At 
the  courts  of  the  independent  native 
princes  of  India  trained  cheetahs  are 
usually  kept  for  hunting  wild  antelopes. 
The  cheetah  is  taken  out  on  a  cart  drawn 
by  bullocks  to  a  spot  within  sight  of  some 
unsuspicious  black  buck,  and  after  two  or 
three  stupendous  bounds  it  generally 
seizes  and  kills  its  prey.  But  Sir  S. 
Baker  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  a  cours- 
ing match  in  which  a  cheetah  had  to  hunt 
a  black  buck  at  full  speed  for  about  six 
hundred  yards,  and  eventually  pulled  it 
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down.  The  poor  antelope  twisted  and 
doubled,  but  the  cheetah  was  too  quick 
and  clever  for  it.  Sir  S.  Baker  declares 
that  *Mt  was  worth  a  special  vovage  to 
India  only  to  see  that  hunt,"  but  ne  adds 
that  he  learnt  that  it  was  quite  exceptional 
in  its  character,  so  that  it  will  be  hardly 
worth  while  to  go  out  to  India  on  the 
chance  of  seeing  it  repeated. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Sir  S.  Baker 
began  his  great  career  as  a  sportsman  in 
Ceylon,  although  as  a  lad  in  England  he 
was  doubtless  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  craft.  His  hounds  in  Ceylon  were 
a  mixed  and  motley  pack,  but  admirably 
suited  to  their  work  of  hunting  the  elk  or 
sambur  deer  ;  whilst,  armed  with  only  his 
hunting-knife,  he  followed  his  pack  on  foot 
over  mountain  and  moor  ana  into  deep 
ravines  full  of  precipices  and  waterfalls. 
Those  who  know  the  climate  of  Ceylon 
can  only  wonder  at  the  marvellous  vigor 
with  which  Sir  Samuel  Baker  pursued  this 
sport  on  the  hottest  and  most  exhausting 
days,  following  the  distant  cryof  the  dogs 
for  miles  and  miles,  and  eventually  coming 
up  in  time  to  find  them  at  bay  with  the 
stag  in  some  dangerous  pool  of  water. 
His  courage  afad  his  hunting-knife  never 
failed  him,  though  there  were  occasions 
when  some  of  his  best  and  most  beloved 
dogs  fell  victims  to  their  own  excess  of 
courage  by  impaling  themselves  on  the 
buck's  sh^rp  horns.  In  comparison  with 
these  exciting  chases  in  the  days  of  his 
youth  and  early  manhood,  his  exploits  in 
pursuit  of  the  wapiti  of  North  America 
seem  almost  tame  and  free  from  peril. 
Probably  there  are  many  people  who  will 
take  a  nearer  and  deeper  interest  in  his 
description  of  the  deer-drive  at  Blair 
Athol  when  five  hundred  red  deer  were 
urged  along  almost  in  a  line  towards  their 
destruction  by  the  organized  skill  of  the 
keepers  and  beaters.  The  driving  of  the 
large  herds  of  the  red  deer  on  the  hills 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Athol  was 
brought  to  such  a  pitch  of  perfection  that 
it  could  be  predicted  almost  with  certainty 
at  what  minute  the  horns  of  the  leading 
stags  would  be  seen  coming  over  the  brow 
of  the  hill.  But  Sir  S.  Baker  is  at  his 
best  when  he  tells  how  he  was  able  at 
Blair  Athol  to  exhibit  his  old  Ceylon 
tactics  in  hunting  a  stag  on  foot  with  the 
aid  of  two  of  the  duke's  deerhounds.  The 
chase  was  brief  but  exciting,  and  the 
ground  rather  favored  the  hunter,  whilst 
the  assembled  spectators  could  see  all 
that  passed.  The  deer  took  refuge  in  the 
river,  where  it  was  brought  to  bay  by  the 
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dogs,  until,  with  Sir  S.  Baker's  encourage- 
meat,  they  went  in  and  seized  the  animal 
by  the  ears,  whilst  he  gave  the  coup  de 
gr&ce  with  his  favorite  hunting-knife.  But 
there  was  one  among  the  spectators  who 
was  not  pleased.  Sand^  Macarra,  the 
head-keeper,  who  had  trained  the  dogs  to 
bay  but  not  to  seize,  indignantly  remarked  : 
"Weel,  youVe  just  ruined  the  dogs  for- 
ever, and  thereUl  be  nae  handing  them 
from  the  deer  now.  They'll  just  spoil  the 
flesh  and  tear  the  deer  to  pieces." 

It  would  be  a  grave  omission  to  con- 
clude this  paper  without  some  notice  of 
the  wild  bacEalo  which  Sir  S.  Baker  hunted 
iu'Ceylon  and  India  and  Africa,  and  also 
in  America,  where  the  bison  is  called  the 
buffalo.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
the  buffalo  proper,  but  all  are  remarkable 
for  their  formidable  horns  and  almost  in- 
vulnerable heads.  When  the  sportsman 
has  occasion  to  go  forth  to  battle  against 
a  wild  buffalo  on  foot,  he  will  do  well  to 
study  what  Sir  S.  Baker  has  written  on 
this  subject :  "  It  must  be  understood  that 
when  a  vicious  animal  is  your  vis-d.-vis^ 
the  duel  has  commenced,  and  your  shot 
must  be  delivered  as  *•*•  a  settler."  If  you 
miss,  or  if  the  shot  be  uncertain  in  its 
effect,  the  buffalo  will  in  most  instances 
charge.  The  charge  of  a  buffalo  is  a  very 
serious  matter.  Many  animals  charge 
when  infuriated,  but  they  can  generally  be 
turned  by  a  shot,  though  they  may  not  be 
mortally  wounded.  But  a  buffalo  is  a 
devil  incarnate  when  it  has  once  decided 
upon  the  offensive.  Nothing  will  then 
turn  it  —  it  must  be  actually  stopped  by 
death,  sudden  and  instantaneous,  as  noth« 
ing  else  will  stop  it.  If  not  killed  it  will 
assuredly  destroy  its  adversary.  There  is 
no  creature  in  existence  that  is  so  deter- 
mined to  stamp  out  the  life  of  its  oppo- 
nent. Should  itsucceed  in  overthrowing 
its  antagonist,  it  will  not  only  gore  the 
body  with  its  horns,  but  it  will  try  to  tear 
it  to  pieces,  and  will  kneel  upon  the  life- 
less form,  and  stamp  on  it  with  its  hoofs 
until  the  mutilated  remains  are  disfigured 
beyond  recognition.  I  have  killed  some 
hundreds  of  these  animals,  and  I  never 
regret  their  destruction,  as  they  are  usually 
vicious  and  most  dangerous  brutes,  whose 
ferocity  is  totally  uncalled  for."  Perhaps 
Sir  S.  Baker  carries  his  enmity  to  the  buf- 
falo a  little  too  far,  for  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  courage  and  strength  of  the 
buffalo  make  it  a  dangerous  enemy  to  the 
prowling  tiger,  whilst  one  of  bis  own  pic- 
tures shows  us  a  wounded  bull  buffalo 
fighting  desperately  against  three   lions 


that  attacked  it.  It  is  curious  that  the 
American  buffalo  or  bison,  which  is  a 
much  more  terrific  animal  than  the  African 
buffalo  in  its  appearance,  should  be  of  an 
entirely  different  character,  so  that  Sir  S. 
Baker  describes  it  as  *'  a  perfectly  harm- 
less creature,  which  will  never  onend  un> 
less  previously  attacked." 

Want  of  space  has  led  to  the  omission 
of  any  mention  of  such  formidable  beasts 
as  the  rhinoceros,  the  bear,  and  the  wild 
boar,  to  say  nothing  of  a  large  number  of 
the  smaller  animals,  regarding  whose  ways 
Sir  S.  Baker  has  so  much  to  tell.  But 
the  reader  must  go  to  Sir  S.  Baker*s  book 
if  he  wishes  fully  to  enjoy  and  appreci- 
ate it.  When  Sir  S.  Baker  occasionally 
pauses  to  moralize  on  his  subject  he  is 
both  instructive  and  consistent.  It  will  be 
safest  to  conclude  with  his  own  words,  in 
which  he  repeats  and  enforces  his  favorite 
doctrines  thus  :  "  The  lover  of  nature  will 
never  tire  of  studying  her  ways.  When 
young  he  will  wonder  and  admire ;  when 
old  he  will  reflect  but  still  admire.  In 
all  his  studies  he  will  discover  one  great 
ruling  power  of  individual  self^  whether 
among  the  brute  creation  or  the  vegetable 
world.  Of  the  civilized  world  I  say  noth- 
ing. In  his  wanderings  as  a  naturalist  he 
will  remember  that,  should  he  endeavor 
to  study  in  their  secluded  haunts  the  wild 
beasts  and  their  ways,  the  law  of  force 
will  always  be  present.  It  will  accord- 
ingly be  wise  to  secure  the  force  before- 
hand upon  his  own  side,  and  no  more 
trusty  and  dependable  agent  can  be  found 
than  a  double-barrelled  '577  rifle  to  burn 
six  drams  of  powder  with  a  bullet  of  pure 
lead  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  grains.  This 
professional  adviser  will  confirm  him  in 
the  theory  that  the  law  of  force  will  al- 
ways govern  the  world." 

C.   T.   BUCKLAND. 


From  Punch. 
AT  THE  REGENT   STREET  TUSSAUiyS. 

Before  the  effigy  of  Dr.  Koch,  who  is 
represented  in  the  act  of  examining  a 
test-tube  with  the  expression  of  bland 
blamelessness  peculiar  to  wax  models. 

Well-informed  Visitor.  That's  Dr. 
Koch,  making  his  great  discovery ! 

Unscientific  V.  What  did  ^  discover? 

WelUinf  V.  Wh^,  the  Consumption 
Bacillus.  He's  got  it  in  that  bottle  he's 
holding  up. 
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Uusc»  y.  And  what's  the  good  of  it, 
now  he  has  discovered  it? 

Well-inf.  V.  Good  ?  Why,  it's  the  thing 
that  causes  consumption^  you  know ! 

Unsc,  v.  Then  it's  a  pity  he  didn't  leave 
it  alone ! 

Before  a  scene  representing." The  Home 
Life  at  Sandringham." 

JFirst  Old  Lady  (with  catalogue).  It 
says  here  that  **the  note  the  page  is  hand- 
ing may  have  come  from  Sir  Dighton 
Probyn,  the  comptroller  of  the  royal  house- 
hold/'    Fancy  that  / 

Second  Old  Lady.  He's  brought  it  in 
his  fingers.  Now  that^s  a  thing  I  never 
allow  in  my  house.  I  always  tell  Sarah 
to  bring  all  letters,  and  even  circulars,  in 
on  a  tray ! 

Before  a  scene  representing  the  late  Fred 
Archer,  mounted,  on  Ascot  Race- 
course. 

A  sportsman,  H'm  —  Archer,  eh? 
Shouldn't  have  backed  his  mount  in  that 
race! 

Before  **  The  Library  at  Hawarden." 

Gladstonian  Enthusiast  (to  Friend^ 
who,  with  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  pa- 
trons of  wax-works,  has  been  endeavoring 
to  identify  the  Rev.  John  Wesley  among 
the  Cabinet  in  Downing  street).  Oh,  never 
mind  all  that  lot,  Betsy;  they're  only  the 
government  I  Here's  dear  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gladstone  in  this  next!  See,  he's  lookin' 
for  something  in  a  drawer  of  his  side- 
board—  ain't  that  natural?  And  only 
look  —  a  lot  of  people  have  been  leaving 
Christmas  cards  on  him  [a  pretty  and 
touching  tribute  of  afiEection,  which  is 
eminently  characteristic  of  a  warm-hearted 
public].  I  wish  I'd  thought  o'  bringing 
one  with  me ! 

Her  Friend,  So  do  L  We  might  send 
one  'ere  by  post  —  but  it'll  have  to  be  a 
New  Year  card  now ! 

A  Strict  Old  Lady  (before  next  group). 
Who  are  these  two?  **  Mr.  "Encry  Irving, 
and  Miss  Ellen  Terry  in  *  Faust,'"  eh? 
No  —  I  don't  care  to  stop  to  see  them  — 
that's  play-actin',  that  is  —  and  I  don't  'old 
with  it  nohow  !  What  are  these  two  par- 
ties supposed  to  be  doin'  of  over  here? 
What  —  Cardinal  Newman  and  Cardinal 
Manning  at  the  High  Altar  at  the  Oratory, 
Brompton !  Come  along,  and  don't  en- 
tourage popery  by  looking  at  such  figures,. 
I  ^/V/'ear  as  they  d  got  Mrs.  Pearcey  and 
the  prambilator  somewheres.  I  should 
like  to  see  that,  now. 


In  the  Children's  Gallery. 


An  ^»«/(who  finds  the  excellent  cata- 
logue a  mine  of  useful  information).  Look, 
Bobby,  dear  (reading).  "  Here  we  have 
Constantine's  Cat,  as  seen  in  the  *  Nights 
of  Straparola,'  an  Italian  romancist,  whose 
book  was  translated  into  French  in  the 
year  1585 " 

i?^^^  (disappointed).  Oh,  then,  \\isnU 
Puss  in  Boots ! 

A  Genial  Grandfather  (pausing  before 
"  Crusoe  and  Friday  ").  Well,  Percy,  my 
boy,  you  know  who  that  is,  at  all  events 

—  eh? 

Percy,  I  suppose  it  is  Stanley  —  but  it's 
not  very  like. 

The  G,  G,  Stanley !  Why,  bless  my 
soul,  never  heard  of  Robinson  Crusoe  and 
his  man  Friday? 

Percy.  Oh,  I've  heard ol  them,  of  course 

—  they  come  in  Pantomimes  —  but  I  like 
more  grown-up  sort  of  books  myself,  you 
know.     Is  this  girl  asleep  She  f 

The  G,  G.  No  —  at  least  —  well,  I  expect 
it's  "The  Sleeping  Beauty."  You  re- 
member her,  of  course — all  about  the 
ball,  and  the  glass  slipper,  and  her  father 
picking  a  rose  when  the  hedge  grew  round 
the  palace,  eh  ? 

Percy,  Ah,  you  see,  grandfather,  you 
had  more  time  for  general  reading  than  we 
get.  (He  looks  through  a  practicable  cot- 
tage window.)  Hallo,  a  dog  and  a  cat. 
Not  badly  stuffed ! 

The  G,  G.  Why,  that  must  be  "  Old 
Mother  Hubbard.'  (Quoting  from  mem- 
ory.^ "Old  Mother  Hubbard  sat  in  a 
cupboard,  eating  a  Christmas  pie  — or  a 
bone  was  it?" 

Percy,  Don't  know.  It's  not  in  "Se- 
lections from  British  Poetry,"  which  we 
have  to  get  up  for  "  rep." 

The  Aunt  (reading  from  catalogue). 
"  The  absurd  ambulations  of  this  antique 
person,  and  the  equally  absurd  antics  of 
her  dog,  need  no  recapitulation."  Here's 
"Jack  the  Giant  Killer"  next.  Listen, 
Bobby,  to  what  it  says  about  him  here. 
(Reads.)  "  It  is  clearly  the  last  transmu- 
tation of  the  old  British  legend  told  by 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  of  Corineus,  the 
Trojan,  the  companion  of  the  Trojan  Bru- 
tus, when  he  first  settled  in  Britain.  But 
more  than  this  "  —  I  hope  you're  listening, 
Bobby  ?  —  "  more  than  this,  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent, even  to  the  superficial  student  of 
Greek  mythology,  that  many  of  the  main 
incidents  and  ornaments  are  borrowed 
from  the  tales  of  Hesiod  and  Homer." 
Think  of  that,  now ! 

[Bobby  thinks  of  it,  with  depression. 
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The  G,  G,  (before  figure  of  Aladdin's 
uncle,  selling  new  lamps  for  old) — Here 
you  are,  you  see  !  •*  Ali  Baba,"  got  'em 
all  here,  you  see.  Never  read  your  "  Ara- 
bian Nights,"  either?  Is  that  the  way 
they  bring  up  boys  nowadays  ? 

Percy*  Well,  the  fact  is,  grandfather, 
that  unless  a  fellow  reads  tnat  kind  of 
thing  when  he's  youngy  he  doesn't  get  a 
chance  afterwards. 

The  Aunt  (still  quoting).  ''  In  the  fa- 
mous work,"  Bobby,  **  by  which  we  know 
Masfldi,  he  mentions  the  Persian  Hezar 
Afsane-um-um-um  —  nor  have  commenta* 
tors  failed  to  notice  that  the  occasion  of 
the  book  written  for  the  Princess  Homai 
resembles  the  story  told  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible  about  Esther,  her  mother  or  grand- 
mother, by  some  Persian  Jew  two  or  three 
centuries  B.c."  Well,  I  never  knew  that 
before !  This  is  **  Sindbad  and  the  Old 
Man  of  the  Sea"  —  let's  see  what  they 
say  about  him.  (Reads.)  **  Both  the  story 
of  Sindbad  and  the  old  Basque  legend  of 
Tartaro  are  undoubtedly  borrowed  from 
the  Odyssey  of  Homer,  whose  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  were  translated  into  Syriac,  in 
the  reign  of  Harun-ur-Rashid.  Dear, 
dear,  how  interesting,  now  I  and,  Bobby, 
what  do  you  think  some  one  says  about 
'*Jack  and  the  Beanstalk?"  He  says: 
'*  this  tale  is  an  allegory  of  the  Teutonic 
Al-fader,  the  red  hen  representing  the  all- 
producing  sun ;  the  moneybags,  the  fer- 
tilizing rain;  and  the  harp,  the  winds." 
Well,  I'm  sure  it  seems  likely  enough, 
doesn't  it  ? 

[Bobby  suppresses  a  yawn ;  Percy's 
feelings  are  outraged  by  receiving  a 
tin  trumpet  from  the  Lucky  Tub; 
general  move  to  the  scene  of  the 
Hampstead  Tragedy. 

Before  the  Hampstead  Tableaux. 

Spectators,  Dear,  dear,  there's  the 
dresser^  you  see,  and  the  window,  broken 
and  all;  it's  ^*onderful  howthey  can^i^it! 
And  there's  poor  Mrs.  'Ogg  —  it's  real 
butter  and  a  real  loaf  she's  cutting,  and 
the  poor  baby,  too !  Here's  the  actual 
casts  taken  after  they  were  murdered.  Oh, 
and  there's  Mrs.  Pearcey  wheeling  the 
perambulator  —  it's  the  very  perambula- 
tor! No,  not  the  very  one  —  they've  got 
that  at  the  other  place,  and  the  piece  of 
toffee  the  baby  sucked.  Have  they  really  1 
Oh,  we  fnust  try  and  go  there,  too,  before 
the  children's  holidays  are  over.  And  this 
is  all  ?  Well,  well,  everything  very  nice, 
I  «^///say.  But  a  pitv  they  couldn't  get 
the  real  perambulator  f 


From  Nature. 
THE    SOUTH    AFRICAN    DOCTRINE    OF 

SOULS. 

In  the  second  of  two  interesting  papers 
on  the  manners,  customs,  superstitions, 
and  religions  of  South  African  tribes 
(Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute, 
vol.  xix.  No.  3,  and  vol.  xx.  No.  2),  the 
Rev.  James  Macdonald,  who  has  had  am- 
ple opportunities  of  studving  the  subject, 
has  a  £^ood  deal  to  say  about  the  doctrine 
of  souls  which  prevails  among  the  aborig- 
ines of  South  Africa.  It  is  extremely 
difficult,  he  explains,  to  discover  what  the 
people  really  believe  about  the  spirit 
world,  so  many  and  varied  are  the  tradi- 
tions relating  to  it  There  are,  however, 
certain  outstanding  facts  common  to  all ; 
and  of  these  Mr.  Macdonald  gives  a  clear 
and  instructive  account. 

All  human  beings  are  supposed  to  have 
souls,  but  their  souls  are  not  believed  to 
be  entirely  confined  to  the  body.  A  man's 
soul  may,  it  is  thought,  occupy  the  roof  of 
his  hut,  and,  if  he  changes  his  residence, 
bis  soul  does  so  at  the  same  time.  Mr. 
Macdonald  takes  this  tu  be  a  loose  and 
indefinite  way  of  expressing  "the  belief 
that  a  man's  spirit  may  have  influence  at 
a  distance  from  the  place  where  he  is  him- 
self at  any  time."  The  people  often  use 
the  vfordsitunsela'^irom  igitungt\  shad> 
ows  —  to  express  their  ideas  of  human 
spirits  and  the  unseen  world  generally ; 
and  this;is  **  the  nearest  description  that 
can  be  obtained."  A  roan  is  constantly 
attended  by  the  shadows  or  spirits  of  his 
ancestors  as  well  as  his  own,  but  the  spirit 
of  one  who  dies  without  speaking  to  bis 
children  shortly  before  death  never  visits 
his  descendants  except  for  purposes  of 
evil.  In  such  cases  magicians  or  priests 
offer  costly  sacrifices  to  prevent  misfor- 
tune and  death. 

Great  importance  is  attached  to  dreams 
or  visions,  which  are  supposed  to  be  due 
to  spiritinfiuence.  When  the  same  dream 
comes  more  than  once,  the  dre?mer  con- 
sults the  magicians,  who  profess  to  re- 
ceive revelations  through  dreams.  If  the 
dreamer  has  seen  **  a  departed  relative," 
the  magician  says,  '*  He  is  hungry."  Then 
a  beast  is  killed;  the  blood  is  collected, 
and  placed  in  a  vessel  at  the  side  of  the 
hut  farthest  from  the  door;  the  liver  is 
hung  up  in  the  hut,  and  must  not  be  eaten 
until  all  the  flesh  of  the  animal  has  been 
used.  The  **  essence "  of  the  food  is 
''withdrawn"  by  the  spirit  during  the 
night,  and  after  a  specified  time  all  may  be 
eaten  except  the  portions  which  the  magi* 
cian  orders  to  be  burned. 
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Ancestor- worship  is  not  ODiy  professed 
by  the  South   African  tribes,  but  "thev 
actually  regulate   their    conduct    by  it. 
Says  Mr.  Macdonald  :  *— 

"  If  a  man  has  a  narrow  escape  from 
accident  and  death,  he  says,  '  My  father's 
soul  saved  me,' and  he  ofEers  a  sacrifice 
of  thanksgiving  accordingly.  In  cases  of 
sickness,  propitiatory  sacrifices  are  offered 
to  remove  the  displeasure  of  the  ances- 
tors, and  secure  a  return  of  their  favor. 
Should  any  one  neglect  a  national  custom 
in  the  conduct  of  his  affairs,  he  must  offer 
sacrifice  to  avert  calamity  as  the  conse- 
quence of  his  neglect.  When  offering 
propitiatory  sacrifices,  the  form  of  prayer 
used  by  the  priest  is :  *  Ye  who  are  above, 
accept  our  offering  and  remove  our 
trouble'  In  freewill  offerings,  as  in  es- 
cape from  danger,  or  at  the  ripening  of 
crops,  the  prayer  takes  the  following 
form  :  'Ye  who  are  above,  accept  the  food 
we  have  provided  for  you;  smell  our 
offering  now  burning,  and  grant  us  pros- 
perity and  peace.' " 

Animals  are  not  supposed  to  have  souls ; 
neither  are  inanimate  objects.  But  spirits 
may  reside  in  inanimate  objects,  and  their 
presence  has  an  influence  on  many  cus- 
toms and  habits.  A  striking  example  of 
such  influence  was  afforded  during  the 
rebellion  of  1S79,  when  Umblonhlo,  after 
the  murder  of  the  British  resident,  was 
one  day  marching  in  a  leisurely  manner 
across  country  with  his  whole  army.  The 
forenoon  was  hot,  and  not  a  cloud  was  to 
be  seen.  Presently  the  magicians  noticed 
on  the  horizon  a  peculiarly  shaped  cloud  : 
**It  rose  rapidly  in  one  mass  and  *  rolled 
upon  itself.'  Its  movements  were  intently 
watched  till  it  approached  the  zenith  and 
passed  over  the  sun.  This  was  an  evil 
omen.  For  some  unknown  cause  the  spir- 
its were  mortally  offended,  and  had  come 
over  the  army  in  shadow  at  noonday.  In 
grief  and  sorrow  their  backs  were  turned 
upon  their  children,  and  the  result  of  this 
would  be  certain  defeat  and  disaster. 
There  was,  however,  no  immediate  dan- 
ger. That  morning's  scouts  had  reported 
that  there  were  no  troops  within  many 
miles  of  their  line  of  march,  and  they 
could  repair  to  some  sacred  place  to  offer 
sacrifices  and  make  atonement.  While 
they  were  discussing  which  place  to  repair 
to  for  this  purpose,  the  van  of  a  small 
column  of  cavalry  appeared  unexpectedly 
over  a  rising  ground.  Dismay  struck  into 
every  heart.  The  war  minister  urged  his 
men  to  form  into  order  of  battle.  No  one 
answered  his  summons.  He  did  his  best 
to  organize  an  orderly  retreat,  but  in  vain ; 
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not  a  blow  was  struck,  and  every  man  took 
to  his  heels,  making  for  the  nearest  hid- 
ing-place in  the  mountain  or  forest.  That 
army  never  reassembled.  Black-hearted 
fear  utterly  demoralized  it." 

Water  or  river  spirits  play  a  great  part 
in  South  African  mythology.  They  in- 
habit deep  pools  where  there  are  strong 
eddies  and  under-currents.  They  are 
dwarfs,  and  are  of  a  malignant  disposition, 
which  they  display  by  greedily  seizing  on 
any  one  who  comes  within  their  reach. 
They  are,  of  course,  greatly  feared ;  and 
the  popular  dread  of  them  is  shown  in  a 
wa\'  which  has  been  knoWn  in  many 
different  parts  ot  the  world.  Mr.  Mac- 
donald gives  the  following  example  :  — 

"  Some  years  ago  a  number  of  Gcaleka 
girls  were,  on  a  fine  summer  day,  bathing 
in  the  Bashee.  One  of  them  got  beyond 
her  depth,  and  began  to  struggle  in  the 
water  and  cry  for  help.  Her  companions 
promptly  raised  the  alarm,  and  two  men 
working  close  by  ran  down  to  the  water's 
edge.  She  was  still  struggling  feebly, 
but  to  the  onlookers  it  was  a  clear  case  of 
being  '  called  '  by  the  river,  and  they  made 
no  attempt  to  save  her.  The  body  was 
recovered  by  the  magicians  the  same  day, 
when  it  was  found  she  had  been  drowned 
in  less  than  five  feet  of  water.  All  this 
came  to  the  ears  of  C.  G.  H.  Bell,  Esq.,  the 
English  resident,  and  he  cited  the  parties, 
magicians  and  all,  to  appear  before  him 
in  court.  The  two  men  not  only  admitted 
that  they  could  have  waded  to  the  spot 
where  they  saw  her  struggling,  but  also 
said  the  water  would  not  be  *  more  than 
breast  deep.'  They  had  made  no  effort 
to  save  her,  as  it  would  be  '  improper  and 
dangerous  to  interfere  when  one  is  called 
by  the  river.'  Mr.  Bell  tried  to  argue 
them  out  of  such  absurd  notions,  but  to 
little  purpose,  and  finally  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that* six  months  hard'  might  be 
more  effectual  in  eradicating  superstition 
than  all  his  philosophy,  and  six  months 
hard  it  accordingly  was." 

Mr.  Macdonald  says  there  is  no  period- 
ical process  of  purging  or  driving  away 
spirits.  Without  the  presence  and  aid  of 
magicians,  ordinary  people  dare  not  inter- 
fere with  these  mysterious  powers,  how- 
ever malignant  and  destructive  they  may 
become.  Although  a  man  is  guarded  by 
the  spirits  of  his  ancestors,  they  do  not 
protect  him  from  demons  or  from  wizards 
and  witches.  A  certain  measure  of  pro- 
tection can,  however,  it  is  supposed,  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  charms  provided 
by  magicians.  On  one  occasion,  when 
war  was  being  carried  on  with  England, 
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the  magicians  gave  the  soldiers  a  charm 
against  English  bullets.  It  was  the  blue 
flower  of  a  species  of  rhododendron. 
'*  Those  who  carried  this  talisman  rushed 
forward  against  columns  of  infantry  with- 
out a  shadow  of  fear  or  hesitation,  and 
only  when  men  began  to  bite  the  dust  in 
all  directions  did  the  nature  of  the  delu- 
sion break  upon  the  army,  and  panic  en- 
sue." 


From  The  Melbourne  Argna. 
ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON  ON  REALISM 
AND  IDEALISM. 

I  AM  an  idealist,  so  they  tell  me.  At 
least  there  are  several  gentlemen  whom 
everybody  agrees  to  caU  realists  whose 
talents  I  admire  extremely,  but  whose 
works  I  should  not  care  to  write,  even  if 
I  were  able.  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
admire  my  talents,  but  some  of  them  are 
kind  enough  to  assure  me  thatthey  would 
rather  die  than  write  my  works.  I  believe 
the  realists,  or  rather  some  of  the  sillier 
of  them,  object  to  invention  altogether, 
and  must  have  everything  a  document,  as 
they  call  it,  and  taken  out  of  a  note-book. 
This  is  a  question  of  sentiment.  I  sus- 
pect most  of  our  inventions  are  docu- 
mentary enough,  and  taken  out  of  the 
note-book  of  the  memory.  I  will  give  you 
a  couple  of  examples  from  my  own  case. 
Some  five  or  six  years  after  I  had  written 
"  Treasure  Island  "  I  picked  up  Washing- 
ton Irving*s  "  Tales  of  a  Traveller,"  and 
there  I  find  Billy  Bones,  with  his  voice, 
his  manner,  his  talk,  his  sabre  cut,  his  sea 
chest,  and  all  that  is  Billy  Bales's.  I  had 
read  it  long  ago  and,  if  you  will  allow  me 
a  bull,  I  had  forgotten  but  my  memory  had 
remembered.  Again,  I  fondly  supposed 
I  had  invented  a  scene  when  Alan  Breck 
quarrels  with  one  of  the  McGregors  in  a 
house  in  Balquidder.  Here  in  Sydney, 
not  two  days  ago,  a  gentleman  informs 
me  that  I  had  read  the  oudines  of  that 
scene,  even  to  the  names  of  the  three 
principal  characters  engaged,  in  **  Pit- 
cairn  ^s  Criminal  Trials."  We  authors  all 
rearrange  that  matter  of  observed  life  with 
which  our  memories  are  charged,  and  the 
most  we  can  mean  by  the  word  invention 
is  some  happv  congruity  or  surprise  in 
the  method  of  arranging  it.  The  realists 
will  not  let  themselves  enjoy  anything. 
The  moment  anything  enjoyable  appears 
they  must  remind  the  reader  that  there  is 
a  cesspool  under  the  kitchen  floor,  a 
corpse  in  the  back  parlor  cupboard,  and  a 


volcano  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  I  do 
not  say  it  is  not  so  in  real  life.  I  only  say 
that  in  life  nobody  cares.  If  he  is  meeting 
his  sweetheart  or  combating  his  enemy  at 
the  moment,  cesspool,  corpse,  and  volcano 
are  all  blotted  from  his  mind.  He  does 
not  look  out  of  the  window  to  analyze  a 
smell  and  consider  the  miserable  fate  of 
humanity  or  the  geological  conditions  of 
the  earth.  He  does  not  care  a  farthing 
candle  if  the  whole  thing  is  going  to  ex- 
plode to-morrow.  At  that  moment  he  is 
all  upon  the  present  passion,  and  his  being 
thrills.  It  is  this  sympathetic  thrill  of 
emotion  that  I  miss  in  so-called  realists. 
Writers  appear  to  have  become  infected 
with  a  desire  to  imitate  painters.  Labo- 
rious and  minute  description  became  the 
disease  of  literature.  We  can  make  our 
hero  speak,  we  can  make  him  move,  we 
can  make  him  think,  we  can  make  him 
travel,  we  can  let  him  grow  old,  we  can 
let  him  die  and  even  hear  what  his  surviv- 
ors  say  of  him.  But  one  thing  we  cannot 
do:  we  cannot  tell  him  what  he  looked 
like.  Observe  the  efEorts  of  artists  to  real- 
ize characters,  even  the  most  elaborately 
described.  Every  draughtsman  makes  a 
new  thing  of  them.  One-sense  literature 
can  only  serve  by  a  half-mi raciilous  tour 
de  force,  and  that  sense  is  the  sense  of 
sight.  1  believe  they  are  blinded,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  a  technical  preoccupation, 
by  the  supposed  necessity  of  perpetual 
minute  and  always  original  observation; 
while  they  are  blinded,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  the  habit  of  living  in  towns,  in  a  mean, 
poky,  hole^nd-corner  civilization,  where 
they  live  in  clubs  and  restaurants,  never 
seeing  people  in  the  open  air,  in  their 
working  clothes  and  undergoing  healthy 
toils  ;and  dangers.  Pierre  Loti  and  De 
Maupassant  are  the  two  that  are  by  far  the 
most  sympathetic  to  me  in  their  methods, 
and  the  only  two  of  whoni  I  absolutely 
know  that  they  have  had  some  gQod  expe- 
rience of  the  open  air  and  of  a  hesdthy 
life.  I  am  like  a  Highland  skipper,  of 
whom  I  once  asked  the  meaning  of  a 
Gaelic  name,  and  who  replied,  seemingly 
in  physical  agony :  **  A  canna  say  it,  but  a 
feel  it  in  ma  breest."  Any  way  that  I 
could  put  it  in  words  would  sound  soaie- 
thing  far  harsher  than  I  mean.  I  will  deal 
perfectly  frankly  with  you.  I  do  not  know 
what  idealism  means.  I  do  not  know 
what  realism  means.  -I  try  to  represent 
what  seems  to  me  conspicuous  and  repre- 
sentable  in  the  world  in  which  I  live.  I 
try  to  give  pleasure  or  to  awaken  inter- 
est. I  see  the  defects,  I  see  the  inherent 
untruths. 
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POETRY. 
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I   LOVE  YOU   ALL,  ETC. 


I  LOVE  YOU  ALL. 


Where*er  I  go»  whate'er  I  see, 
Whatever  ladies  smile  on  me. 
This,  this  the  only  truth  can  be. 
That  love's  a  burden  if  not  free. 
The  bee,  that  hums  a  few  brief  hours, 
Is  free  to  kiss  a  thousand  flowers ; 
And  free  are  bird  and  wind  and  sky, 
Then,  lovely  ladies,  why  not  I  ? 
I  love  you  all,  petite  or  tall, 

Whate'er  your  beauty  or  your  grade  is, 
Coy  or  coquette,  blonde  or  arunette^ 

I  love  you  all,  bewitching  ladies  I 

But  if  perchance  one  maid  there  be, 
Who  takes  my  passion  seriously, 
V  faith  I  scarce  know  how  to  woo, 
X/>ving  a  thousand  as  I  do. 
I  tell  her  she  is  sweet  and  fair, 
I  praise  her  lips,  her  eyes,  her  hair ; 
But  if  the  truth  I  must  aver, 
Why,  this  is  what  I  say  to  her : 
**  I  love  you  all,  petite  or  tall, 

Whatever  your  beauty  or  your  grade  is, 
Coy  or  coquette,  blonde  or  brunette, 

I  love  you  all,  bewitching  ladies !  " 

So,  ladies,  let  me  live  and  love, 
Ftom  flow'r  to  fiow*r  of  beauty  rove, 
With  your  sweet  eyes  to  smile  on  me, 
I  am  a  captive,  but  yet  free  1 
With  you  to  fire  me,  like  the  sun. 
How  can  my  heart  be  true  to  one  ? 
$0  let  me  live,  to  none  a  thralL, 
Because — because  I  love  you  all  I 

I  love  you  all,  petite  or  tall, 

Whatever  your  beautv  or  your  grade  is, 

Coy  or  coquette,  blonde  or  brunette, 
I  love  you  all,  bewitching  ladies  I 

Temple  Bar.       FREDERIC  £.  WeaTHERLY. 


STONE-BROKE. 

Two  battered  hurdles, 

A  heap  of  stones, 
A  hayband  wrapping 

The  hurdles'  bones. 

A  sack  in  tatters. 

And  in  it  thrust 
Straw  half-rotten 

And  grass  half  dust. 

There  through  the  Autumn 

A  grey  old  man 
Began  to  hammer 

Ere  day  began ; 

And  there,  while  lingered 

A  ray  of  light, 
He  sat  and  hammered 

From  dawn  till  night. 

And  through  December 
He  hammered  still, 

Thouch  cold  and  ragged, 
Ana  old,  and  ill. 


*•  The  House ? "    "No, better 

To  die  instead, 
Or  go  on  living 

On  naught  but  bread." 

And  so  through  all  of 

The  long  grim  frost 
He  worked,  as  grimly. 

Counting  the  cost. 

The  windy  wayside 

Was  bare  and  bleak. 
The  icy  east  blew 

Week  after  week. 

His  eyes  grew  dimmer. 

His  back  more  bent. 
Slower  and  slower 

His  hammer  went. 

But  he  hammered  early, 

He  hammered  late. 
Till  his  heap  had  gathered 

To  yonder  gate. 

He  hammered,  hammered 

Till  all  was  done, 
The  whole  heap  finished 

To  its  last  stone. 

The  last  stone  broken, 

He  did  not  stir ; 
Hf  seemed  a  watcher 

Or  listener. 

He  sat,  nor  heeded 
The  cold  snows  blown  — 

His  own  heart  broken. 
Himself  a  stone. 
Longman's  Magazine.  A.  H.  BeESLY. 


In  Terrors  trap  with  thraldome  thrust 
Their  thorny  thoughts  to  taste  and  trie. 

In  conscience  clear  from  cause  unjust 
With  carping  teares  did  call  and  crye 

And  said  O  God,  yet  thou  art  he 

That  can  and  will  deliver  me. 

Thus  trembling  there  with  teares  I  trod 
To  totter  tide  in  truth's  defence ; 

With  sighes  and  sobs,  I  said  O  God 
Let  right  not  have  this  recompense. 

Least  that  my  foes  may  laugh  to  see 

That  thou  wouldst  not  deliver  me. 

My  soul  then  to  repentance  ranne, 
My  rasged  clothes  all  rent  and  tome ; 

And  did^waile  the  losse  it  wanne 
With  loathsome  life,  so  long  forlorne 

And  said  O  God,  yet  thou  art  he 

That  can  and  will  deliver  me. 

Then  comfort  came  with  clothes  of  joy 

Whose  seames  were  faithfull  steadfastnesse, 

And  did  bedeck  the  naked  boy 
That  earst  was  full  of  wretchednesse 

And  said  be  glad,  for  God  is  he 

That  shortly  will  deliver  thee. 
A.D.  1550.  W.  HuNNis. 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
FORGED  LITERATURE. 

Spurious  and  pseudonymous  literature 
is  probably  nearly  as  old  as  literature  it- 
self. It  was  comparatively  common  in 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  flourished  among  the  Jews 
and  early  Christians.  Bentley,  in  his 
"Dissertation  upon  Phalaris,''*  enumer- 
ates a  series  of  works  fathered  upon  some 
of  the  great  classical  writers,  which  after 
deceiving  many  learned  judges  were  dis- 
covered by  others  of  more  discernment  to 
be  unauthentic  This  list  of  counterfeits, 
he  tells  us,  might  have  been  much  longer ; 
"in  one  short  passage  of  Suidas  there's 
an  account  of  half  a  score."  The  epistles 
ascribed  to  the  Sicilian  tyrant  (about  570 
B.cX  which  were  the  subject  of  Bentley's 
dissection,  he  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  succeeding  scholars  to  be  the  work  of 
an  Attic  Sophist  belonging  to  a  later  age. 
Another  such  example  may  be  mentioned. 
The  extracts  which  Philo  Byblius,  a  writer 
of  the  first  century  a.d.,  professed  to  have 
translated  from  the  works  of  Sanchunia- 
thon,  an  ancient  Phoenician  author  con- 
temporary with  Semiramis,  are,  by  the 
general  consent  of  modern  scholars,  held 
to  be  the  invention  of  the  ostensible 
translator.  His  presumed  motive  for  fab- 
ricating them  was  that,  in  his  zeal  to  win 
converts  to  the  doctrine  of  Euhemerus, 
that  the  gods  were  apotheosized  men,  he 
had  adduced  apt  illustrations  from  Phoe- 
nician history  which  he  had  no  real  means 
of  substantiating.! 

Since  Bentley  wrote,  the  literature  of 
Greece  and  Rome  has  been  subjected  to 
a  searching  criticism,  and  it  is  probable 
that  many  works  which  in  his  time  were 
unhesitatingly  ascribed  to  great  names 
would  be  rejected  as  spurious  by  the  con- 
sensus of  the  best  living  scholars.  In  the 
province  of  Biblical  research  less  unanim- 
ity yet  prevails  in  this  country,  but  it  may 
be  safe  to  say  that  most  qualified  critics, 
German  and  English,  would  agree  in  dis- 
crediting the  Mosaic  authorship  of  Deu- 
teronomy, if  not  of  the  whole  Pentateuch  ; 
the  integrity  and  synchronism  of  the 
prophecies  attributed  to  Isaiah ;  the  au- 

*  Seconded.  Introd.  pp.  13^1  Si  5'<H  539- 
t  Smith's  Classical  Diet,  of  Biography. 


thenticity  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  and  of 
some  of  the  writings  ascribed  to  Solomon. 
It  would  be  venturing  upon  ground  even 
more  debatable  to  adduce  analogous  ex- 
amples from  the  New  Testament,  but  the 
most  conservative  divines  will  admit  that 
the  books  of  which  its  canon  ijs  composed 
were  selected  from  a  large  mass  of  writ- 
ings, more  or  less  commonly  accepted  by 
the  early  Church  as  authentic  and  genuine 
scriptares  of  venerable  authors,  the  bulk 
of  which  are  now  acknowledged  to  be 
ei ther  pseudonymous  or  spurious.  By  the 
testimony  of  such  fathers  as  Irenseus  and 
Epiphanius,  the  second  century  was  very 
proliflc  in  literature  of  this  type.  **  Infi- 
nita  multitudo  apocryphorum  librorum  et 
adulterinarum  scripturarum  "  are  the  words  ' 
of  the  first  named.^  Without  impeaching 
the  credit  of  any  books  which  may  still 
find  defenders,  it  will  suffice  to  instance  a 
few  notorious  cases — ^.^.,  the  Epistle  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  Abgarus,  king  of  Edessa, 
the  Book  of  Enoch,  the  Sibylline  oracles, 
and  the  writings  of  Dionysius  the  Areopa- 
gite. 

Rigidly  to  apply  our  modern  standard 
of  ethics  to  these  ancient  examples  of 
fabricated  literature  would  be  obviously 
unjust,  and  discrimination  is  needful  to 
determine  their  real  character.  One  can- 
not scruple,  indeed,  to  classify  as  common 
cheats  the  wily  bibliopoles  who,  when 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  was  making  a  col- 
lection of  Aristotle*s  works,  *'with  a 
design  of  getting  money  of  him,  put  Aris- 
totle*s  name  to  other  men's  writings."! 
Nor  can  we  hesitate  to  assign  to  a  mali- 
cious motive  the  conduct  of  the  historian 
Anaximenes  who  (according  to  Pausanias) 
succeeded  in  making  his  rival  Theopom- 
pus  hateful  to  the  governments  of  Athens, 
Sparta,  and  Thebes,  by  fabricating  an 
invective  against  them  in  imitation  of  his 
style,  and  publishing  it  in  his  name4  It 
would  be  rash,  however,  to  assume  that 
the  priestly  custodians  of  the  Lycian  tem- 
ple, which  boasted  among  its  treasures  a 
paper  epistle  written  from  Troy  by  S^r- 
pedon,  were  consciously  imposing  upon 
the  historian  Licinius  Mucianus  who  (to 

*  Irenaeus,  Haer.  i.  aa  i. 

t  **  Ammonius  on  Aristotle'a  Categories,'*  cited  by 
Bentley,  Phalaris,  p.  la. 
t  Cited  by  Bentley,  «/  su/. 
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PliDy's  astonishment)  was  so  credulous  as 
to  suppose  it  genuine.*    The  historical 
existence  of  Sarpedon  may  well  have  been 
believed  by  the  priests  as  well  as  their 
visitor,  and  both   have    been  innocently 
ignorant    that  paper  (papyrus)  was   not 
likely  to  be  used  for  letter- writing  in  the 
Homeric  age.    With  respect  to  many  of 
the  spurious  works  fathered  upon  classical 
writers,  it  is  unnecessary  to  suspect  any 
one  of  intentionally  uttering  them  under 
false  names.    To  uncritical  readers,  su- 
perficial resemblances  between  the  style 
of  a  master  and  that  of  his  imitator  would 
suffice  to  suggest  identity  of  authorship, 
and  a  surmise  to  that  e£Eect  started  by  one 
inventive  brain  would  soon  circulate  as 
'  assertion  and  be  handed  down  to  the  fol- 
lowing age  as  certainty.    Still  less  are  we 
called  upon  to  stigmatize  as  forgers,  in  a 
criminal  sense,  the  authors  of  works,  now 
admitted  to  be  pseudonymous,  which  the 
early   Christians    accepted  as  authentic. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  it  was  from    the 
Eastern  Churches  these  fabrications  usu- 
ally proceeded,  we  may  justly  make  large 
allowance  for  the  difference  which  has 
always  subsisted   between  the    Western 
and  the  Eastern  mind  with  regard  to  the 
value  of  truth. 

The  word  "truth**  [says  Renan]  has  not 
the  same  significance  for  the  Oriental  as  for 
ourselves.  The  Oriental  tells,  with  a  bewitch- 
ing candor  and  with  the  accent  of  a  witness,  a 
crowd  of  things  which  he  has  not  seen  and 
about  which  he  is  by  no  means  certain.  The 
fantastic  tales  of  the  Exodus  from  Egypt 
which  are  told  in  Jewish  families  during  the 
Feast  of  the  Passover  deceive  nobody,  yet 
none  the  less  they  enchant  those  who  listen 
to  them.  Every  year  the  scenic  representa- 
tions by  which  they  commemorate  the  martyr- 
dom of  the  sons  of  Ali  in  Persia  are  enriched 
with  some  new  invention  designed  to  render 
the  victims  more  interesting  and  the  murderers 
more  hateful,  f 

Add  to  this  the  consideration  that  the 
classical  historians  and  biographers  had 
established  as  a  literary  usage  the  practice 
of  inventing  orations  for  their  heroes, 
statesmen,  or  generals,  ideally  appropriate 
to  the  occasions  when  they  purported  to 

*  Nat.  Hist  xiii.  c  13,  cited  by  Bentley,  p.  539. 
t  Renan,  The  Gospels  (Mattheaon's  translation),  c. 
xi.  p.  104 


have  been  delivered,  and  embodying  the 
ideas  and  convictions  the  speakers  were 
believed  to  entertain,  but  couched  in  lan- 
guage they  never  actually  used  and  per- 
vaded throughout  by  the  mental  bias  of 
the  writer.    The  example,  again,  set  by 
Plato  in  idealizing  the  personality  of  Soc- 
rates, and  passing  his  homely  sense  and 
keen  dialectic   through   the  filter  of  his 
own  mind,  could  not  fail  to  be  taken  as  a 
precedent  by  members  of  the  school  which 
reconciled  bis  philosophy  with  Christian 
doctrine.    Further,  i  t  must  be  remembered 
how  fierce  and  ceaseless  was  the  strife 
between  the    "Catholic"   party   in    the 
Church  and  **  heresiarchs  "  of  various  com- 
plexions who  disputed  its  assumption  of 
orthodoxy,  all  equally  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  their  own  views  and  anxious  to 
convert  the  world  to  them ;  and  how  neces- 
sary an  advocate  must  have  deemed  it, 
in  the  absence  of  any  canonical  standard 
of  Scripture,  to  adduce  the  authority  of 
some  reverend  name  among  the  Apostles 
or  their  immediate  disciples  to  refute  the 
contention  of  his  opponent  that  the  tenet 
in  dispute  was  an  unsound  innovation.    It 
was  but  a  step  from  the  contemplation  of 
this  necessity  to  the  employment  of  any 
legitimate  device  to  efiEect  the  desired  ob- 
ject.   The  literary  usage  and  philosoph- 
ical precedent  above  mentioned  afforded 
ample  sanction  for  idealizations  upon  a 
larger  scale  and  for  a  worthier  end  than 
they  served. 

It  were  a  mistake  to  describe  the  literature 
thus  created  [observes  one  of  its  most  learned 
and  judicial  critics]  as  intended  to  deceive. 
.  .  .  The  document  so  originated  is  rather  the 
half-unconscious  utterance  of  what,  under  the 
circumstances,  seemed  essentially  necessary 
and  true ;  no  critical  faculty  existing  to  cen- 
sure or  control,  and  the  apparent  greatness  or 
excellence  ot  the  object  excusing  or  concealing 
the  literary  aberration  or  misnomer.  It  could 
little  be  anticipated,  when  this  innocent  fiction 
was  first  resorted  to,  to  what  lengths  the  prin- 
ciple of  pious  frauds  would  eventually  be 
carried.  .  .  .  With  the  definitive  constitution 
of  the  Church  and  the  establishment  of  a 
canon,  the  practice  of  pseudonymous  writing 
ceased  with  its  cause.* 

•  The  Tabingen  School  and  iu  Antecedenta,  by  R. 
W.  Mackay,  pp.  335,  339.  The  sMtement  that  pseu- 
donymous Christian  literature  ceased  with  its  cause 
must  be  qualified.    The  latest  date  fixed  for  the  fonna- 
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For  the  authors  of  some  of  the  later 
Christian  apocrypha  it  would  be  difficult 
to  offer  the  same  excuses  as  for  their 
predecessors.  The  clumsy  interpolator  of 
a  well-known  passage  in  Joseph  us  (Antiq. 
Lib.  i8,  c.  3)  can  hardly  be  acquitted  of  a 
design  to  invent  evidence  wherewith  to 
silence  the  assertion  of  Hebrew  opponents 
that  the  life  of  the  founder  of  Christianity 
was  unrecorded  by  the  historian  of  his 
era.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  believe 
that  the  Trinitarian  controversialist  who 
marginally  annotated  the  first  Johannine 
epistle  with  the  verse  relating  to  the  three 
heavenly  witnesses,  was  innocent  of  in- 
tending that  a  future  copyist  of  the  MS. 
should  insert  his  gloss  as  part  of  the  text. 
The  propensity  of  copyists  to  incorporate 
marginal  comments  indiscriminately  ap- 
pears to  be  so  largely  responsible  for  the 
interpolations  and  equivocal  readings 
which  have  crept  into  the  MSS.  of  the 
New  Testament,  that  it  would  be  unjust 
to  impute  sinister  design  to  all  that  have 
been  twisted  to  serve  controversial  ends. 

Although,  after  the  formation  of  a  canon 
and  the  establishment  of  Catholic  Chris- 
tianity, one  chief  motive  for  the  fabrica- 
tion of  pseudonymous  literature  ceased  to 
operate,  fresh  occasions  sood  arose  to  call 
it  into  active  being.  I  can  do  no  more 
within  the  limits  of  this  paper  than  glance 
at  the  salient  aspects  of  a  large  and  many- 
sided  subject.  The  fabrications  which  I 
have  space  to  notice  may  be  conveniently 
grouped  under  three  heads  :  (1)  those  dic- 
tated by  base  motives,  whether  in  the  in- 
terest of  tyranny,  greed,  vanity,  spite,  or 
jealousy ;  (2)  those  devoid  of  evil  intention 
and  due  to  the  indulgence  of  satirical, 
mischievous,  or  playful  humor;  (3)  those 
inspired  by  a  strong  dramatic  impulse,  to 
which  any  form  of  mystification  appears 
permissible.  Allowance  may  have  to  be 
made  in  some  cases  for  an  admixture  of 
motives,  which  renders  it  doubtful  whether 
they  belong  wholly  to  the  first  or  in  part 
to  the  second  group.  In  estimating  the 
culpability  of  a  particular  imposture,  the 

tion  of  the  canon  is  the  beKinnins  of  the  foarth  century, 
but  the  fabrications  ascribed  to  Dionysius  '*the  Areop- 
agite  could  scarcely  have  been  written  before  the  fifth 
century.  (Smith's  Classical  Diet,  of  Biog.)  Some 
critics  assigti  even  a  later  date  to  the  spurious  Apostol- 
ical Conatitation8> 


difference  which  has  always  existed  be* 
tween  the  moral  standards  of  various  races 
must  be  taken  into  account.  The  respect 
for  truth  entertained  by  the  Teutonic  na- 
tions, for  example,  is  and  has  immemori- 
ally  been  higher  than  that  acknowledged 
by  the  Celts.  Since  the  elevation  of  the 
Christian  ideal,  however,  of  which  truth  is 
an  integral  part,  no  believer  in  its  sanctity 
can  be  held  blameless  for  a  deliberate  act 
of  deception,  in  spite  of  any  attempts  to 
justify  it  by  the  urgency  of  other  obliga- 
tions. The  growth  of  the  scientific  spirit, 
which  sprang  into  life  at  the  Renaissance, 
with  its  passion  for**seeing  things  as  they 
really  are  "and  its  reverence  for  precision 
of  statement  as  all-essential,  has  further 
tended  to  enhance  public  reprobation  of 
every  form  of  fraud.  Subject,  therefore, 
to  the  reservation  above  made,  the  classi* 
fication  adopted  may  provisionally  serve. 

Prominent  in  the  first  group,  among  the 
pseudonymous  fabrications  of  tyranny, 
stands  the  Athanasian  Creed,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  avowal  of  revered  di- 
vines that  they  wished  they  were  "^^ell 
rid  of  it,"  still  disfigures  the  Anglican 
prayer-book.  Though  its  actual  origin 
and  date  are  still  uncertain,  it  is  admitted 
by  the  general  consent  of  theologians, 
"orthodox  "  and  "  heterodox  "  alike,  to  be 
falsely  fathered  upon  the  Alexandrian 
bishop  of  the  third  century  whose  name  it 
bears.  The  prevailing  opinion  is  that  it 
emanated  from  a  Spanish  or  French  source 
in  the  fifth  or  sixth  century.*  This  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  the  value  of  its  theo- 
logical definitions,  but  the  emphatic  lan- 
guage of  its  damnatory  clauses  leaves  no 
room  for  doubt  as  to  their  primary  object. 
To  strengthen  by  the  agency  of  spiritual 
terrorism  the  hands  of  the  power  which 
arrogated  to  itself  the  sole  authority  of 
fixing  Christian  dogma,  and  to  narrow  the 
pale  of  the  Church  so  as  to  exclude  all 
who  dared  to  exercise  the  private  right  of 
reason  and  conscience,  was  a  design  which 
the  creed-maker  accomplished  only  too 
well. 

That  the  wielders  of  spiritual  tyranny 
should  not  lack  the  complement  6f  tem- 

*  The  chief  authorities  on  the  subject  are  collectively 
cited  in  Dr.  Lamson's  Church  of  the  First  Three  Cen- 
turies, pp.  403-4. 
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poral  dominion  was  the  obvious  aim  of 
two  fabrications  which  appeared  in  the 
eighth  century,  and  are  attributed  by  Gib- 
bon to  the  hand  of  a  single  writer  who 
**  borrowed  the  name  of  St.  Isidore."*  The 
**  Decretals  and  the  Donation  of  Constan- 
tine  "  were  intended,  says  the  historian,  to 
be  "the  two  magic  pillars  of  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  monarchy  of  the  popes/' 
According  to  the  narrative  put  forth  by 
Pope  Adrian  the  First  in  an  epistle  ad- 
dressed to  Charlemange,  the  Donation  of 
Constantine  originated  in  his  gratitude  for 
having  been  healed  of  leprosy  and  bap- 
tized oy  St.  Silvester,  then  Bishop  of 
Home.  In  pious  recognition. of  his  deliv- 
erance, the  emperor  relinquished  **the 
seat  and  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  declared 
his  resolution  of  founding  a  new  capital 
in  the  East,  and  resigned  to  the  popes  the 
free  and  perpetual  sovereignty  of  Rome, 
Italy,  and  the  provinces  of  the  West." 
Though  professedly  credited  by  Pope 
Adrian  and  some  of  his  successors,  this 
monstrous  fiction  did  not  escape  monastic 
criticism  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  in 
1440  was  mercilessly  exposed  by  the  Ro- 
man patriot.  Valla.  Half  a  century  later  it 
was  generally  abandoned,  and  eventually 
disavowed  by  the  advocates  of  the  Church 
in  whose  interest  it  had  been  forged. 

Of  the  Decretals,  which  "purported  to 
be  rescripts  or  decrees  of  the  early  bish- 
ops of  Rome,"t  it  may  suffice  to  say  that 
they  were  designed  to  prove  the  antiquity 
of  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman 
See  as  a  court  of  appeal.  Their  twofold 
object  was  to  weaken  archiepiscopal  au- 
thority over  suffragan  bishops,  who  were 
thereby  made  directly  amenable  to  the 
papal  tribunal,  and  to  forbid  the  holding 
of  national  councils  without  special  sanc- 
tion from  Rome. 

Upon  these  spurious  Decretals  [says  Hal- 
lam]  was  built  the  great  fabric  of  papal  su- 
premacy over  the  ditferent  national  churches 
—  a  fabric  which  has  stood  after  its  founda- 
tion crumbled  beneath  it,  for  no  one  has  pre- 
tended to  deny  for  the  last  two  centuries  that 
the  imposture  is  too  palpable  for  any  but  the 
most  ignorant  age  to  credit. } 

The  almost  exclusive  possession  of 
clerkly  learning  by  the  religious  orders 
afforded  to  unscrupulous  brotherhoods 
facilities  for  abusing  it  in  their  own  in- 
terests with  comparatively  little  risk  of 
detection.  From  the  "Scriptoria"  of 
English  monasteries  issued  a  large  num- 
ber of  royal  and  private  charters  purport- 

*  Decline  and  Fall,  ix.  159,  160. 

t  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  c  vii.  part  i.  pp.  166-7. 

Z  Ibid.  p.  167. 


ing  to  endow  them  with  valuable  lands 
and  franchises,  which,  when  examined  by 
modern  experts,  have  been  discovered  to 
be  palpable  forgeries.  The  learned  editor 
of  the  "  Feodarium  Prioratus  Dunelmen- 
sis  "  (Canon  Greenwell)  devotes  the  bulk 
of  his  preface  to  an  examination  of '*the 
foundation  deeds  of  the  Benedictine  mon- 
astery established  by"  Bishop  William  de 
St.  Carilef  at  Durham,  which  "form  one 
inseparable  and  complete  series  of  titles 
in  connection  with  the  confirming  instru- 
ments of  King  William  the  Norman, 
Archbishops  Lanfranc  and  Thomas,  and 
bulls  of  several  popes.  This  series,  con- 
sisting of  a  large  number  of  varied  and 
pretentious  documents,'*  he  finds  himself 
compelled  by  the  evidence  to  declare  to 
be  "a  tissue  of  forgeries."  The  proofs 
of  this  charge  consist  both  in  substantial 
discrepancies  between  these  documents 
and  unimpeachable  records  elsewhere, 
and  in  glaring  falsifications  of  names, 
dates,  and  seals.  In  the  case  of  one  doc- 
ument it  can  be  shown  that  "out  of  eleven 
attesting  archbishops,  bishops,  and  abbots, 
six  were  dead  at  the  time  when  the  charter 
affects  to  have  been  executed.**  Similar 
evidences  of  falsity  invalidate  the  rest  of 
the  series.  Two  motives  appear  to  have 
dictated  "the  fabrication  of  tRe  charters 
in  question:  the  one,  to  provide  written 
and  readily  authenticated  proof  of  owner- 
ship of  estates  to  which,  though  belonging 
to  the  convent,  there  was  no  book-title; 
the  other,  to  establish  claims  to  privileges 
to  which  the  monks  had  no  evidence  of 
right,  and  that  were  probably  assumptions 
without  authority."* 

The  occasion  of  the  forgery  was  prob- 
ably a  bitter  dispute  which  arose  between 
the  monks  and  Bishop  Marsh  in  1221, 
when  both  parties  appealed  to  Rome  and 
were  called  upon  to  produce  their  muni- 
ments. 

Numerous  examples  of  forged  monastic 
charters  upon  a  less  extensive  scale  than 
the  foregoing  are  given  by  Kemble  in  his 
"Codex  Diplomaticus  JEv'x  Saxonici/' 
passim,  and  by  Sir  Thos.  Du£Eus  Hardy  in 
his  "Introduction  to  the  Chartei  Rolls," 
pp.  xxxi,  xxxviii,  xxxix. 

The  "History  of  the  Monastery  of 
Croyland,"  ostensibly  by  its  abbot.  In- 
gulphus,  which  purports  to  embrace  its 
annals  and  charters  from  the  middle  of 
the  seventh  to  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  contains  much  curious  infor- 
mation respecting  the  reign  of  the  Con- 
queror, has  been  discredited  since   the 

*  Publication*  of  Surtees  Society,  toI.  Iviii.,  pret 
pp.  x-lxxxi. 
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seventeenth  century,  when  Wharton  and 
Hickes  successively  called  attention  to  its 
fictitious  statements.  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
f/rave,  who  subjected  it  to  a  careful  exam- 
i nation  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  June, 
1826,  assigns  variolic  reasons  for  conclud- 
ing it  to  be  a  forgery  of  the  reign  of 
Richard  the  Second.  The  code  of  laws 
in  French,  which  the  writer  ascribes  to 
the  Conqueror,  has  been  "ascertained," 
says  Hallam,  **to  be  a  translation  from 
the  Latin  made  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury."* A  further  exposure  of  its  an- 
achronisms and  misstatements  has  been 
made  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Riley  t  and  by  Sir 
Thomas  Duffus  Hardy.^  The  last-named 
writer  unequivocally  brands  it  as  **  a  monk- 
ish forgery." 

Even  the  more  trustworthy  monastic 
chroniclers  — e,g.y  Roger  de  Wendover  and 
Matthew  Paris  —  frequently  insert  docu- 
ments accredited  either  to  divine  or  hu- 
man writers,  which  are  obviously  spurious 
and  betray  more  or  less  clearly  the  pur- 
poses which  occasioned  their  fabrication. 
Among  those  introduced  into  Wendover's 
Chronicle  is  '*a  letter  that  came  from 
heaven  "  and  was  found  **  suspended  over 
St.  Simeon's  altar  at  Jerusalem"  in  the 
year  1200.  Its  fulmination  of  the  direst 
penalties  against  Sabbath-breaking  lent 
timely  aid  to  the  efforts  of  some  of  the 
clergy  who  were  just  then  denouncing  that 
ofiEence.§  The  copies  of  "  Magna  Carta  " 
and  the  "  Carta  de  Foresta  "  which  Wend- 
over and  Paris  seem  to  have  accepted  as 
authentically  signed  and  promulgated  by 
John,  prove  to  be  a  pasticcio  made  up 
from  a  garbled  and  mutilated  version  of 
the  single  charter  executed  by  that  king, 
and  of  the  two  charters  granted  by  his 
successor.  The  language  of  the  later  doc- 
uments has  been  generally  modified  to  suit 
the  earlier  date  assigned  to  them ;  but  a 
blunder  of  the  manipulator  in  omitting  to 
alter  a  reference  made  by  Henry  the 
Third  to  his  "grandfather,"  Henry  the 
Second,  betrays  the  falsification.  Dr. 
Luard,  in  his  edition  of  Matthew  Paris, 
adduces  other  clear  proofs  of  forgery,  and 
suggests  a  probable  motive  for  it.  The 
convent  of  St.  Albans  (whence  these 
chronicles  proceeded)  cherished  a  bitter 
animus  against  Fawkes  de  Breautd,  one 
of  John's  foreign  mercenaries,  by  whose 
troops  the  monastery  had  been  plundered 


*  Literature  of  Europe,  i.  28,  note. 
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during  the  Barons'  War.  The  garbled 
version  of  John's  great  charter  here  put 
forth  contains  an  undertaking  on  the  part 

*the  king  to  expel  Fawkes,  among  otherSf 
im  the  realm  forthwith.  The  authentic 
charter  makes  no  mention  of  Fawkes,  who 
continued  for  some  years  in  the  service  of 
Henry  the  Third  before  his  insolent  defi* 
ance  of  law  and  order  compelled  the  king 
to  banish  him.  It  was  presumably  with 
the  hope  of  hastening  that  desired  event 
that  the  forger  sought  to  show  his  exile 
had  already  been  decreed.* 

Lest  the  frauds  of  English  monks  should 
be  supposed  uniquely  shameful,  it  is  but 
just  to  instance  one  or  two  which  were 
hatched  in  Continental  cloisters.  The 
"  History  of  Charles  the  Great  and  Or^ 
lando,"  published  shortly  before  the  year 
1 1 22,  as  a  personal  narrative,  by  Charle- 
magne's secretary,  Turpi n,  Archbishop  of 
Rheims,  appears  to  have  been  the  compo« 
sition  of  a  monk  who  (in  the  words  of  its 
latest  editor)  designed  it  *' for  edification, 
for  encouragement  of  faith  in  the  Church, 
war  against  infidels,  and  reverence  to  the 
shrine  of  St.  James  of  Compostella."  f 
That  the  last-named  object  was  uppermost 
in  the  writer's  mind  he  takes  much  pains 
to  make  clear.  Midway  in  his  romantic 
account  of  the  exploits  of  Charles  and  his 
paladins  in  Gallicia,  the  assumed  Turpin 
breaks  off  to  describe  how,  by  the  em- 
peror's command,  he  dedicated  "the 
church  and  altar  of  St.  James  with  ex- 
traordinary splendor  and  magnificence.'* 
A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  recital  of  the 
metropolitan  rank  and  revenues  bestowed 
on  it.  *' All  Spain  and  Gallicia  was  made 
subject  to  this  holy  place  ;  it  was  moreover 
endowed  with  four  pieces  of  money  from 
every  house  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
at  the  same  time  totally  freed  from  royal 
jurisdiction ;  being  from  that  hour  styled 
the  Apostolic  See,"  etc.  A  labored  com* 
parison  follows  of  its  relation  to  the  Sees 
of  Rome  and  Ephesus,  "which  are  un« 
doubtedly  the  true  sees;"  the  second 
place  in  pre-eminence  being  emphatically 
claimed  for  it,  with  a  significant  hint  in 
conclusion  that,  "if  any  difficulty  should 
occur  that  cannot  elsewhere  be  resolvedt 
let  it  be  brought  before  these  sees,  and  it 
shall  by  divine  grace  be  decided."  A1- 
though  in  1122  Pope  Calixtus  the  Second 
"  vouched  for  the  authorship  of  Turpin," 
the  work  gradually  lost  credit,  and  when 
the  object  of  its  fabrication  was  detected 

*  Chronicle  of  M.  Paris,  ed.  Luard ;  Rolls  Series  of 
Chronicles,  vol.  ii.  pref.  pp.  589  sag. 
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it  acquired  the  popular  title  of  *'  Le  Mag- 
oaniroe  Meusonge.*' 

Zeal  for  the  shrine  of  St.  James  of  Com- 
postella  inspired  another  forgery  in  tJK 
fifteenth  century,  when  a  "  Revelation/* 
purporting  to  be  written  by  the  apostle's 
own  hand,  was  suddenly  discovered  there 
after  fourteen  centuries  of  interment. 
From  Bentley's  account  of  the  matter,  it 
would  seem  that  even  in  Spain  certain 
sceptics  raised  the  objection  that  this  doc- 
ument "had  some  parts  of  it  in  modern 
Spanish,  which  was  not  in  being  in  the 
time  of  the  apostle."  This  circumstance, 
indeed,  proved  no  stumbling-block  to  its 
devout  Catholic  advocates,  one  of  whom, 
**the  learned  Aldrete,  endeavors  to  ac- 
count for  the  modern  Spanish  in  the 
apostle's  writing  from  the  gift  of  prophecy 
that  he  was  inspired  with,  by  which  he 
foreknew  when  his  buried  writings  would 
be  dug  up,  and  therefore  used  the  lan^^uage 
that  would  then  be  in  fashion.***  He 
might  surely  have  devised  a  more  plausible 
explanation,  by  attributing  the  apostle*s 
linguistic  skill  to  his  share  of  the  "mirac- 
ulous gift  of  tongues.*' 

Although  monastic  forgers  rang  the 
changes  of  imposture  with  some  artistic 
variation,  the  sameness  of  motive  tinges 
all  their  attempts  with  a  sordid  monotony. 
There  is  more  novelty  in  the  forms  of  lit- 
erary fraud  prompted  by  inordinate  vanity 
and  thirst  for  notoriety.  A  notable  example 
of  this  class  is  the  "  Voyages  and  Travels 
of  Sir  John  Maundeville,*'  which  appeared 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Its  quaint  and  quasi-ingenuous  narrative 
of  an  adventurous  English  knight's  wan- 
derings in  the  East  quickly  won  it  a  popu- 
larity which  was  not  a  whit  diminished  by 
the  monstrous  extravagance  of  its  fictions. 
Modern  criticism  long  since  established 
the  fact  that  the  book  was  partly  compiled 
from  the  accounts  of  other  travellers,  and 
that  the  writer's  statement  that  he  com- 
posed it  first  in  Latin,  then  put  it  into 
French,  and  lastly  translated  it  into  En- 
glish, could  not  be  true.  The  frequent 
mistranslations  apparent  upon  a  compari- 
son of  the  two  extant  versions  made  it 
impossible  to  believe  that,  if  he  was  an 
Englishman,  *'  Maundeville  had  been  his 
own  interpreter."  f  It  was  reserved  for 
the  latest  editor  of  the  book,  Mr.  G.  F. 
Warner,  following  in  the  track  of  earlier 
scholars,  fully  to  expose  its  fictitious  char- 
acter and  furnish  a  probable  clue  to  its 

•  Phalaris,  pp.  saa-j,  citing  B.  Aldrete,  Varias  An- 
tig{iedade»  de  Espafia. 
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authorship.  He  claims  to  have  shown  that 
the  writer's  account  of  his  travels  was 
substantially  made  up  from  numerous 
earlier  sources,  including  the  "Golden 
Legend  "  and  the  nar^tives  of  Odoric  de 
Pordenone,  Jacques  de  Vitry,  and  other 
genuine  voyagers  to  the  East.  There 
seems  little  doubt,  indeed,  that  the  author 
was  a  stay-at-home  traveller.  Good  rea- 
sons are  assigned  by  Mr.  Warner  for  iden- 
tifying him  with  a  physician  named  Jean 
de  fiourgogne,  who,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  his  executor,  Jean  d'Outremeuse, 
assumed  in  his  last  will  the  name  of  Sir 
John  Maundeville,  with  the  rank  of  Earl 
of  Montfort  in  the  English  peerage,  al- 
leging that  he  had  left  his  native  land  and 
sought  refuge  in  travel  to  escape  the  con- 
sequences  of  an  accidental  homicide.  No 
such  dignities  as  those  claimed  by  the 
testator  appear  to  be  known  to  our  her- 
alds. There  are  grounds  for  suspecting 
D'Outremeuse,  who  is  known  as  a  chron- 
icler of  Li^ge,  to  have  been  an  accomplice 
in  Bourgogne's  fraud.  His  "Myreur  des 
Histors "  not  only  embodies  much  of 
Maundeville  and  of  the  writers  from  whom 
he  had  borrowed,  but  refers  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  Tartary  as  his  own  which  is  no- 
where to  be  found  except  in  the  **  Voyages 
and  Travels."* 

In  1649  England  was  the  scene  of  a 
remarkable  literary  imposture,  in  whose 
composition  personal  and  partisan  motives 
were  apparently  blended,  which  not  only 
equalled  its  forerunners  in  attaining  im- 
mediate success,  but,  when  eventually 
exposed  and  confessed,  won  for  its  author 
a  meed  of  glory  instead  of  shame.  Within 
a  few  days  after  the  execution  of  Charles 
the  First  appeared  the  Eikwf  BaxnkucrK 
ostensibly  written  by  the  king's  hand, 
affecting  to  be  his  own  defence  of  the 
policy  he  had  adopted,  and  to  portray  the 
attitude  of  devout  faith  in  which  he  had 
borne  his  sufferings  and  martyrdom.  The 
sympathy  which  the  work  excited  was 
widespread.  **  At  home  and  abroad  ninety 
thousand  copies  were  circulated  in  a 
twelvemonth."  Charles  the  Second  is 
said  to  have  declared  that  **  if  it  had  come 
out  a  week  sooner  it  would  have  saved  his 
father's  life."  So  powerful  was  the  impres- 
sion it  made  in  England  that  the  Council 
of  State  desired  their  Latin  secretary, 
Milton,  to  answer  it  —  a  commission  ful- 
filled in  his  "EbcoyoKXMrnii,  Without  dis- 
puting whether  **the  late  king,  as  is 
vulgarly  believed,  or  any  secret  coadjutor," 
was  the  real  author,  Milton  accepted  the 
presumption  that  the  book  was  from  the 

*  Publications  of  the  Rozborghe  Club,  1890k 
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hand  of  Charles,  while  he  saw  through  the 
'*  drift  of  a  factious  and  defeated  party  " 
to  use  it,  **D0t  so  much  in  defence  of  his 
former  actions  as  the  promoting  of  their 
own  future  designs.*'  He  detected,  too, 
one  of  the  most  suspicious  features  of  the 
book,  viz. :  that  the  prayer  which  the  king 
was  stated  to  have  placed  in  the  hand  of 
Bishop  Juxon  upon  the  scaffold,  '*as  a 
special  relic  of  his  saintly  exercises,"  was 
'* stolen  word  for  word"  from  Sidney's 
**  Arcadia,"  where  it  is  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Pamela.  Upon  this  feature,  however, 
Milton  only  passes  the  characteristic  com- 
ment thai  a  love-story  which  represents 
"a  heathen  woman  praying  to  a  heathen 
god"  was  unfit  **in  time  of  trouble  and 
affliction  to  be  a  Christian's  prayer-book." 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
penetrated  the  secret  of  the  fabrication, 
which  was  confined  to  the  possession  of  a 
few  royalists  and  too  well  kept  to  be 
divulged  until  the  Restoration,  when  Dr. 
John  Gauden  avowed  the  authorship  and 
claimed  his  reward.  It  appears  that  the 
book  (after  its  design  had  been  approved 
by  Duppa,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  con- 
tributed one  or  two  sections)  was  finished 
during  the  king's  imprisonment  at  Caris- 
brooke,  where  a  copy  was  sent  to  him  for 
correction.  He  is  said  to  have  wished 
that  it  should  be  issued  in  the  name  of 
another,  but  when  urged  that  it  would  be 
more  effective  in  his  own,  **  took  time  to 
consider  of  it."  His  execution  intervening 
before  consent  was  given,  the  publication 
took  place  without  it.  Gauden,  having 
made  good  his  claim  to  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond, was  created  Bishop  of  Exeter  in 
1660,  and  soon  translated  to  the  See  of 
Worcester.*  Notwithstanding  this  recog- 
nition of  his  service,  more  than  a  genera- 
tion passed  before  the  truth  was  made 
generally  known.  Even  then  the  bulk  of 
the  ultra-loyal  Tories  refused  to  pari  with 
their  cherished  illusion,  and  half  a  century 
afterwards  a  preacher  before  the  House 
of  Commons  boldly  contended  that  the 
Euccov  was  authentically  the  work  of  King 
Charles  the  First, 

In  the  composition  of  the  memorable 
imposture  which  "  George  Psaimanazaar  " 
palmed  upon  the  English  public  in  1704, 
the  literary  element  was  comparatively 
subsidiary;  the  "  Historical  and  Geo- 
graphical Description  of  Formosa"  that 
he  was  induced  to  publish  being  only  an 

*  See  Prof.  H.  MorIey*8  First  Sketch  of  English 
L'^eratttie,  pp.  585-^,  where  the  story  of  the  fabrication 
is  con'^isely  tola.  For  the  detailed  evidence  which 
estab  ished  Gauden' s  authorship,  see  Toland's  Life  of 
Milton,  ed.  of  1698,  pp.  27-39. 


expansion  of  the  narrative  of  adventures 
which  he  had  told  in  detail  to  scores  of 
fashionable  audiences.    Ushered  into  Lon- 
don society   under  the  auspices  of  the 
bishop.   Dr.  Compton,  and  accredited  to 
him  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Innes,  the  chaplain 
of  a  Scotch  regiment  abroad,  the  young 
man  quickly  became  the  lion  of  the  town. 
He  gave  out  that  he  was  the  son  of  a 
nobleman  in  Formosa,  who  entrusted  his 
education  to  a  learned  stranger  on  a  visit 
to  the  island,  by  whom  he  was  instructed 
not  only  in  the  language  and  literature  of 
his   native    country,  but    in  Latin.     His 
tutor,  who  passed  K)r  a  travelled  Japanese, 
having  inflamed  his  curiosity  with  accounts 
of  Europe,  suddenly  announced  that  he 
was  about  to   revisit  it,  whereupon   the 
youth  begged  leave  to  go  with  him.    By 
way  of  Goa  and  Gibraltar  they  reached 
Avignon,  where,  at  the  Jesuits'  College, 
the  tutor  revealed  that  he  was  a  mission- 
ary of  the  order,  and  had  disguised  him- 
self that  he  might  convert  his  pagan  pupil. 
Thanks  to  the  training  which  Psalmana- 
zaar's  mind  had  undergone,  he  was  able  to 
rebut  the  sophistry  of  Father  de  Rodes 
and   his  brethren,  but,  alarmed  at   their 
threats  of  the  Inquisition,  made  his  escape 
and  entered  the  service  of  the  elector  of 
Cologne.     Two  attempts  to  convert  him 
—  one  by  a  Lutheran,  the  other  by  a  Cal- 
vinist  minister  of  Sluys — were  also  un- 
successful.     The    arguments,    however, 
which  Mr.  Innes,  the  chaplain  of  Brigadier 
Lauder,  governor  of  the  town,  urged  on 
behalf  of  the  Anglican  faith,  effectually 
convinced  his  reason,  and  he  willingly  em- 
braced "a  religion  not  embarrassed  with 
any  of  those  absurdities  which  are  main- 
tained  bv  the  various  sects  in  Christen- 
dom."   This  plausible  story  might  perhaps 
have  retained  longer  hold  of  public  belief 
if  the  author  had  not  unwarily  committed 
himself  to  print  at  the  solicitation  of  an  en- 
terprising publisher.     The  work  in  which 
he  undertook  to  narrate  the  history  of  his 
native  island  is  an  elaborate  tissue  of  ab- 
surdities.    Commencing  with  a  gratuitous 
attack  upon  the  **  ignorance  "  of  the  Dutch 
and   other  historians   who    had    affirmed 
Formosa  to  belong  to  China,  whereas  it 
was  really  a  dependency  of  Japan,  he  pro- 
ceeded  to  give  a  minute  account  of  its 
conquest,  its  civil  government,  and  estab- 
lished creed,  with  particulars  of  the  reli- 
gious rites,  language,  and  customs  of  the 
natives,  illustrated  by  engravings  of  their 
public    buildings,   modes    of    dress,  and 
character    of   writing.    The   illustrations 
showed  their  architecture  to  be  a  medley 
of  classical  and  Chinese  styles.    Tiger, 
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leopard,  and  bear  skins,  it  would  seem, 
were  the  appropriate  materials  for  the 
clothes  of  these  tropic  islanders ;  yet,  to 
account  for  his  strangely  fair  complexion, 
the  writer  mentioned  that  the  upper 
classes  (to  which  he  belonged)  habitually 
spent  the  hot  season  in  underground 
caverns,  dense  groves,  or  tents  kept  cool 
with  water.  The  languag[e  evidently  con- 
tained a  number  of  Greek  radicals,  which 
was  not  made  less  surprising  by  the  state- 
ment that  Greek  was  taught  in  the  native 
schools.  Raw  meat  and  roots  formed  the 
usual  diet  of  this  remarkable  people,  with 
vipers*  blood  as  a  condiment.  An  annual 
sacrifice  of  eighteen  thousand  boys*  hearts 
to  their  gods  had  had  no  apparent  effect 
in  reducing  the  population. 

In  spite  of  these  enormous  demands 
on  the  credulity  of  its  readers,  the  book 
reached  a  second  edition,  and  the  author 
was  sent  by  his  patrons  to  Oxford,  in 
order  to  prepare  himself  for  returning  to 
Formosa  as  a  missionary.  Here  he  had 
the  ill-fortune  to  encounter  Halley,  then 
Savilian  professor,  and  two  other  savants, ' 
Some  searching  questions  which  they  put 
to  him  respecting  the  sun's  position  at 
noon  and  the  duration  of  twilight  in  the 
island  he  was  utterly  unable  to  answer, 
and  their  published  account  of  the  inter- 
view sealed  the  fate  of  his  imposture. 
After  exhausting  the  patience  of  his  re- 
maining dupes,  he  relinquished  the  pro- 
fession of  roguery  and  settled  down  to  a 
creditable  literary  career.  In  a  posthu- 
mous work  he  made  a  candid  confession 
of  his  fraud,  in  which  he  charged  Innes 
with  having  been  his  accomplice.  Its 
main  design  was  ingeniously  framed  to 
tempt  the  gobe-mouche  appetite  of  a  friv- 
olous and  marvel-loving  society.  The 
means  taken  to  introduce  it  under  clerical 
and  episcopal  sanction  were  not  less  skil- 
fully adapted  to  a  time  when  Anglicanism 
was  vaunted  as  the  golden  mean  between 
Jesuitism  and  Dissent,  and  the  Church 
was  exhibiting  the  first  symptoms  of  a 
missionary  spirit.* 

The  eighteenth  century  has  earned  an 
unenviable  celebrity  for  the  number  and 
audacity  of  its  literary  impostors.  For 
particulars  respecting  the  felonious  ex- 
ploits of  two  rogues,  William  Lauder  and 
Archibald  Bower,  who  were  both  tracked 
by  the  same  critical  detective,  Dr.  Doug- 
las, the  reader  may  consult  BoswelPs 
•*  Life  of  Johnson,"  D*Israeli*s  "  Curiosi- 

*  A  fuller  account  of  this  imposture,  with  further 
evidence  in  elucidation  of  the  motives  which  prompted 
it,  was  given  bv  the  present  writer  in  the  Cornkiil 
Magatifu  for  May,  1879. 
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ties  of  Literature,"  and  the  **  Dictionary  ol 
National  Biography.** 

A  more  ingenious  as  well  as  successful 
fraud  was  the  attempt  of  James  Mac- 
pherson  to  conceal  his  personality  behind 
the  mask  of  Oisin,  or  Ossian,  a  Highland 
poet  of  the  third  century,  whose  epical 
poems  of  "  Fingal  **  and  "  Temora  **  he 
professed  to  have  discovered  and  trans- 
lated from  the  Erse  in  1762-3.  Though 
their  genuineness  was  at  once  disputed 
by  Johnson,  who  challenged  '*  the  trans- 
lator **  to  produce  his  MSS.,  and  was 
doubted  by  Hume,  Gibbon,  and  other 
critics,  the  bulk  of  Macpherson*s  fellow- 
countrymen,  headed  by  Blair  and  Lord 
Karnes,  warmly  defended  his  good  faith, 
and  extolled  the  merits  of  Ossian  as  a 
second  Homer.  In  answer  to  Johnson's 
challenge,  which  was  repeated  by  other 
sceptics,  Macpherson  produced  no  orig- 
inal MSS.,  but  satisfied  his  partisans  by 
publishing  what  he  affirmed  to  be  tran- 
scripts from  the  Erse.  The  friends  he 
made  were  influential  enough  to  advance 
his  fortune,  and,  after  a  prosperous  career 
as  a  placeman,  he  died  rich  and  honored 
in  1796,  having  kept  his  secret  to  the  last. 
The  fervor  of  national  enthusiasm,  which 
he  adroitly  turned  to  account  in  1762,  had 
by  this  time  cooled,  and  the  exposure  of 
his  fabrication,  which  soon  followed  his 
death,  was  effected  in  his  own  country. 
A  committee  of  inquiry  appointed  by  the 
Highland  Society  in  1797,  who  completed 
their  labors  in  1S05,  reported  that,  after 
a  diligent  search  among  traditional  and 
written  sources,  they  had  been  unable  to 
find  one  poem  identical  "  in  title  and  tenor 
with  the  poems  of  Ossian.*'  In  a  critical 
essay  on  the  subject  by  Malcolm  Laiug, 
the  historian  of  Scotland,  published  in 
180Q,  and  the  notes  appeuded  to  his  edi- 
tion of  Macpherson*s  works,  he  minutely 
examined  the  materials  extant  respecting 
the  legendary  Gaelic  heroes,  in  order  to 
show  the  spurious  character  of  the  epics 
into  which  their  names  had  been  intro- 
duced. Its  picturesque  descriptions  of 
Highland  scenery,  rhetorical  fiow  of  senti- 
ment, and  command  of  rhythmical  lan- 
guage, account  for  the  attraction  which 
*' Ossian**  exercised  at  the  time  of  its 
appearance,  and  may  still  to  some  extent 
retain.  The  presence  of  these  character- 
istics of  refinement  and  the  absence  of 
any  of  those  indicia  common  to  the  poetry 
of  a  ruder  age,  have  long  been  accepted  as 
substantial  proof  of  its  being  a  production 
of  the  eighteenth,  not  of  the  third  century.* 

*  See  Knight's  Cyclopaedia,  arts.  "MacpherioD 
and  »•  Ossian/' 
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The  particulars  of  Cbattertoo's  fabrica- 
tion, in  1768-9,  of  the  poems  which  Ijc 
attributed  to  Thomas  Rowley,  a  priest  of 
the  fifleenlh  century,  are  too  familiarly 
kaown  to  justify  repciitioo.  To  a  critica' 
reader  of  our  own  day,  modemaess  o 
thought  and  style  will  appear  so  plaiulj 
stamped  upon  the  face  of  them,  that  hi 
may  consider  Professor  Skcat's  ampli 
demonstration  of  their  sham  archaisms  tt 
be  almost  superfluous.*  It  is  Mell,  how 
ever,  to  recall  the  fact  that  though  Chat 
tenon's  imitations,  touched  as  they  wen 
by  vivid  flashes  of  genius,  failed  to  batili 
the  acumen  of  Tyrwhitt,  Warlon,  Gray, 
and  Johnson,  they  successfully  imposed 
upon  many  erudite  antiquaries  and  schol- 
ars, including  Dr.  Milles,  Dean  of  Exeter 
and  president  of  the  Antiquarian  Society 
(who  published  a  sumptuous  edition  of  Ihi 
poems,  and  learnedly  expatiated  upon  Ihel 
Homeric  and  Chaucerian  affinities),  Jacob 
'  Bryant,  Lord  Lytlelton,  and  Dr.  Fry, 
president  of  St.  John's,  Oxford,  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubled  that  Chatterton  bailed 
hisline  to  catch  that  "  doctoral  ignorance," 
as  Montaigne  calls  it,  which  "knowledge 
so  often  begets,"  Vanity  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  prompted  his  mystifications 
in  the  flrst  insta.ice,  and  pride  to  have  in- 
duced him  to  persist  in  his  original  story ; 
but  he  may  fairly  be  acquitted  of  sordid 
motives.  It  is  pathetic  to  reflect  chat  if 
his  boyish  peccadillo  had  beeu  treated 
with  a  little  less  harshness,  the  tragedy  of 
his  fate  might  have  been  averted  and  a 
fresh  voice  added  10  the  choir  of  English 

The  forgery  of  Shakespearian  MSS.,  bv 
which  WiRiam  Henry  Ireland  (viheiher  as 
principal  or  agent)  succeeded  in  duping  a 
distinguished  circle  of  scholars  and  men 
of  letters  in  1795-6,  is  another  noteworthy 


indeed,  from  their  fabrications  in  two 
respects,  viz.,  that  the  MSS.  themselves, 
not  mere  transcripts  of  them,  were  submit- 
ted to  ocular  inspection,  and  that  in  the 
judgment  of  unbelieving  critics,  not  less 
distinguished  than  the  believers,  the 
literary  value  of  whatever  was  new  or 
"original  "in  the  collection  was  absolutely 
worthless.  These  circumstances  only 
serve  to  heighten  the  wander  of  the  for- 
ger's success.  Drs.  Parr,  Valpy,  and 
Joseph  Warton  among  scholars,  George 
Chalmers  and  John  Pinkerton  among  an- 
•  Hid  Cluiurloii'*  HSS.,  nr>«  it  ihe  Briliih  Mu- 
Himi,b«n  nibniilled  lo  eumiution  duriniF  hii  li(>- 
llmt,  il  iiimpouibla  ihiliorapcXinltiEhi 
of  ■)■■  fih«plb  onlurr  CMid  hin  tiean  lor 
delved  by  Ihcn. 


tiquaries.  Sir  Isaac  Heard  and  Francis 
Townshend,  professional  heralds,  and 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  James  Bos- 
well,  and  H.  J.  Pye,  poet-laureate,  represen- 
tative men  of  letters,  were  eager  to  avow 
their  faith  in  the  .MSS.  as  indubitable  auto- 
graphs of  Shakespeare,  and  bearing  the  un- 
mistakable stamp  of  his  genius.  Granting 
that  the  antique  aspect  of  sixteenth-cen- 
tury hand  writing,  parch  meat,  ink,  and  seals 
was  so  skilfully  imitated  as  lodeceive  the 
paleographers  w-ho  examined  the  MSS., 
it  remains  inexplicable  that  a  student  so 
conversant  with  Elizabethan  English  as 
Chalmers  could  have  been  blind  to  the 
grotesque  exaggerations  of  spelling  which 
abound  in  every  line  of  the  text  Still 
more  amazing  appears  the  blindness  which 
led  Sheridan  to  accept  the  crude  and  tu- 
mid "  Vortigern  "  as  even  a  "youthful 
production '°of  the  author  of  "Hamlet," 
and  to  give  Ireland  300/.  for  the  privilege 
of  producing  it  at  Drury  Lane,  besides 
half  the  profits  of  its  representation  for 
sixty  nights.  How  John  Kemble,  who  was 
forced  to  play  the  leading  part,  avenged 
the  insult  thus  offered  to  the  genius  whose 
fame  was  hnked  with  his  own,  need  not 
be  lold  afresh.  In  an  "  Inquiry  into  the 
Autlienlicity  "  of  the  MSS.  which  Malone, 
Che  most  competent  Shakespearian  critic 
of  the  day,  published  soon  after  the  col- 
lapse of  '■  Vortigern,"  he  effectually  estab- 
lished theirspuriouscharacter  by  a'miaute 
collation  oi  their  language  and  spelling 
with  lliose  commonly  employed  in  Eliza- 
bethan literature.  The  labored  attempt 
of  Chalmers  to  adduce  rebutting  evidence 
rendered  futile  by  the  prompt  appear- 
of  a  pamphlet  in  which  the  forger,  a 
young  law  student,  made  an  explicit  con- 
fession of  his  fraud.  Filial  desire  to  grat- 
ify the  taste  of  his  father,  an  enthusiastic 
Shakespeare- worshipper,  curiosity  to  see 
'  how  far  credulity  would  go  in  the  search 
ir  antiquities."  and  vanity,  intoxicated  by 
ie  success  of  his  first  deception,  were 
the  incentives  which  avowedly  actuated 
him.  In  another  confession,  made  shortly 
before  his  death  in  1S3J,  he  recanted  his 
former  statement,  and  represented  his 
father  as  liaving  been  the  chief  concoeter 
of  the  forgery.  Whoever  was  concerned 
.n  it  evidently  saw  that  the  Shakespeare 
dolalry  which  then  prevailed  in  anliqua* 
rian  and  literary  circles  had  reached  the 
point  of  infatuation,  and  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  turning  it  to  profit,* 
•  PiriLcular.  of  the  Eiii»»aDi  lenEihi  lo  which 
.  ...      thit  idolalry  uai  carried,  and  iurthcr  delaili  of  In- 

iilanl  I  feiTCdla(Twa  ImpailonoC  Ihc  EightHnlh  Cenluir), 
Ld  th*  CfMill  MagaMim  for  May,  1879. 
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In  the  present  centurv,  though  the  lit- 
erary forger  has  been  far  from  inactive, 
his  successes,  owing  to  the  general  spread 
of  culture  and  the  special  development  of 
critical  discernment,  have  happily   been 
few  and  short-lived.    In  1803,  a  M.  Van- 
derbourg,  ostensibly  on  behalf  of  a  de- 
ceased friend,  M.  de  Surville,  published  a 
volume  of  lyrics  which  revealed  the  exist- 
ence of  an  ancient  poetess  hitherto  un- 
recorded,   named    Marguerite    Eleanore 
Clotilde,    depuis    Madame    de    Surville. 
Her  career  covered  the  greater  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century  —  one  of  her  themes  be- 
ing the  relief  of  Orleans  by  Joan  of  Arc 
in  1429,  and  another  the  victory  of  For- 
novo  by  Charles  the  Eighth  in  1495.    She 
was  also  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to 
render  an  ode  of  Sappho  into  French  verse 
"  many  years  before  any  one  else  in  France 
could  have  seen  it."  *  Though  promoted  to 
a  place  in  Auguis*s  '*  Recueil  des  Anciens 
Poetes,"  these  lyrics  did  not  impose  upon 
the  trained  judgment  of  Sismondi,  who 
observed  that  it  was  only  necessary  **to 
compare  Clotilde  with  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans or  Villon  "  to  ascertain  her  real 
date.f     Another  critic  discovered  in  them 
'*  many  ideas  and  expressions  which  were 
unknown  in  the  language  at  the  time  of 
their  pretended  composition,"  and  many 
imitations  of  **  Voltaire  and  other  poets.'*J 
There  can  be  little  hesitation  in  crediting 
their  authorship  to  M.  Vanderbourg  him- 

A  brief  notice  will  suffice  for  one  or  two 
minor  forgeries  which  must  be  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  many  living  persons. 
About  thirty  years  since  a  well-known 
publisher  bought  a  collection  of  letters 
alleged  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  Shel- 
ley, one  of  whose  oldest  surviving  friends 
testified  to  belief  in  their  authenticity. 
They  were  ushered  into  the  world  by  a 
preface  from  the  pen  of  Robert  Brown- 
ing, but  withdrawn  a  few  days  after  publi- 
cation upon  the  discovery  that  they  were 
made  up  from  articles  by  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
grave  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  A  year 
or  two  later,  a  volume  of  letters  by  Schil- 
ler was  announced  as  forthcoming,  a  pre- 
liminary certificate  of  their  genuineness 
having  been  obtained  from  his  last  sur- 
viving daughter.  Before  they  left  the 
press  they  were  clearly  shown  to  be  spu- 
rious. A  notice  of  the  impostures  of  M. 
Simonides,  whose  career  has  but  recently 
terminated,  will  bring  these  examples  of 

*  HalUm*s  Literature  of  Europe,  i.  170. 
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fraudulent  apocrypha  down  to  our  own 
time.    His  chief  successes  are  believed  to 
have  been  gained  in  duping  the  authori- 
ties of  great  national  libraries  by  the  sale 
of  sham  antique  MSS.,  but  for  obvious 
reasons  the  particulars  of  these  cases  have 
not    been    generally   disclosed,  and   the 
statements  on  the  subject  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  public  journals  must  be 
accepted  with  some  reserve.  The  eminent 
scholar  Dindorf  is  said  to  have  been  one 
of  his  victims  in  Germany.     It  has  been 
stated  that  the  trustees  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum were  deceived  into  buying  from  him 
a  false  memorandum  addressed  by  Beli- 
sarins  to  Justinian,  but  the  statement  has 
been  since  denied.    That  he  sold  to  Is- 
mail  Pasha  a  forged   MS.  of   Aristotle, 
and  to  a  wealthy  English  peer  two  spuri- 
ous letters  of  Alcibiades  to  Pericles,  for 
which  he  obtained  high  prices  is  an  asser- 
tion more  credible,  and  as  vet  uncontra- 
dicted.      His    most    remarlcable    failure 
seems  to  have  been  at  Athens,  where  he 
tried  to  persuade  a  committee  of  twelve 
scholars  that  a  MS.  of  Homer,  written  on 
lotus-leaves,  was  a  genuine  codex  of  very 
early  date.     Eleven  of   the  number  are 
said    to   have   been  satisfied,   **but    the 
twelfth  discovered  that  it  was  a  faithful 
copy  of  the  text  of  Homer  as  published  by 
the  German  critic  Wolff,  and   that   the 
MS.  reproduced  the  whole  of  the  printer  s 
errors  in  that  edition."* 

The  literary  fabrications  which  come 
within  the  second  group  1  have  selected, 
viz.,  such  as  are  devoid  of  evil  intention 
and  due  to  the  indulgence  of  satirical, 
mischievous,  or  playful  humor,  are  not 
prominent  at  an  earlier  period  than  the 
seventeenth  century.  Among  the  first 
that  I  am  acquainted  with  was  a  tract  pub- 
lished in  1649,  i"^^  after  the  suppression 
of  theatres  by  the  Parliamentary  authori- 
ties, which  purported  to  be  "  Mr.  William 
Prynne,  his  Defence  of  Stage . P lay es,  or  a 
Retractation  of  a  former  Book  of  his  called 
Histriomastix."  In  this  jeu  d'' esprit  of 
some  mocking  Cavalier,  the  grim  old  Puri- 
tan is  made  to  blame  the  barbarous  con- 
duct of  the  Parliamentary  army  in  taking 
"away  the  poor  players  from  their  houses, 
being  met  there  to  discharge  the  duty  of 
their  callings,"  and  to  vindicate  himself 
from  being  supposed  to  countenance  such 
cruelty  because  he  had  once  denounced 
the  stage  —  "  when  1  had  not  so  clear  a 
light  as  now  I  have."  Prynne*s  vain  pro- 
test against  this  practical  joke,  which  be 
circulated  by  means  of  handbills,  must 

*  Obituary  notice  in  the  Timts%  October,  1S90W 
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have  doubled  the  enjoyment  of  its  mali- 
cious perpetrator.* 

Not  less  droll  was  Swift's  shaft  of  ridi- 
cule  at  the  prophetic  almanac-maker,  John 
Partridge,  which  he  started  bv  issuing 
(under .  the  name  of  Isaac  BiclcerstafiF)  a 
set  of  "Predictions  for  the.  Year  1708.'* 
Among  them  was  announced  the  death  of 
Partridge  himself  on  the  29th  of  March. 

After  the  date  had  gone  by,  Swift  published 
.  .  .  *'The  Accomplishment  of  the  First  of 
Mr.  Bickerstaff's  Predictions:  being  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Death  of  Mr.  Partridge  the 
Almanack-Maker  on  the  29th  inst.*'  Other 
wits  kept  up  the  joke.  Partridge,  in  his  next 
almanack,  declared  that  he  was  '*  still  living 
in  health,  and  they  are  knaves  that  reported 
it  otherwise.**  In  the  first  number  of  **The 
Tatler  **  .  .  .  Steele,  in  the  name  of  Bicker- 
staff,  continued  the  joke,  and  explained  to 
Partridge  that  if  he  had  any  shame  he  wouid 
own  himself  to  be  dead,  '*for  since  his  art 
was  gone,  the  man  was  gone.**  t 

Another  satirical  missile,  impelled  by 
political  animus  and  aimed  at  a  higher 
quarrv,  was  among  the  minor  productions 
of  Johnson  in  1739,  when  he  was  strug- 
gling into  notice.  It  was  entitled  "Mar- 
mor  Norfolciense,*!  and  assumed  to  be  an 
essay  upon  "an  ancient  prophetical  in- 
scription in  monkish  rhyme  lately  discov- 
ered near  Lynne  in  Norfolk."  The  design 
of  the  mystification  was  to  attack  the 
Hanoverian  dynasty  and  the  Whig  govern- 
ment of  Sir  Robert  Walpole4 

Dr.  Birch,  a  solid  historian  and  lexicog- 
rapher of  the  last  century,  is  the  reputed 
author  of  a  fabrication  which,  though 
intended  in  jest,  succeeded  in  falsify- 
ing many  veracious  literary  chronicles. 
Among  the  discoveries  of  George  Chal- 
mers the  antiquary,  who  diligently  ran- 
sacked the  piles  of  miscellaneous  period- 
icals at  the  British  Museum,  was  a  unique 
copy  of  "The  English  Mercurie,  im- 
printed at  London  by  Her  Highness's 
Printer,  1588,"  which  has  since  repeatedly 
been  described  as  the  earliest  Englisn 
newspaper.  The  researches,  however,  of 
a  later  antiquary,  Mr.  Thomas  Watts, 
among  the  papers  which  Birch  left  behind 
him,  disclosed  the  original  draft  of  the 
"  Mercurie,"  on  modern  paper,  with  cor- 
rections made  for  the  press.§ 

In  1 781  John  Pinkerton  (who  subse- 
quently became  an  archaeologist  of  repute) 
initiated  a  form  of  literary  fabrication 
which  became  too  common.    A  collection 

*  I.  D* Israeli's  Curios,  of  Lit.  iii.  315. 
r  Prof.  H.  Morley*s  First  Sketch  of  £ng.  Lit.,  p. 
783. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  851 ;  BoswelFs  Life  (ed.  of  1836),  i.  97. 
4  I.  D' Israeli's  Curios,  of  Lit.  1.  157,  note. 
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of  ancient  Scottish  ballads  which  he  pub- 
lished in  that  year  was  generally  accepted 
as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  national 
history.  In  the  preface  to  a  work  upon 
*'  Ancient  Scottish  Poets  "  published  some 
years  later,  he  confessed,  with  a  candor 
bordering  on  efErontery,  that  his  former 
volume  had  been  a  compilation  of  genuine 
antiques  and  imitations  of  his  own.  He 
exculpated  himself  from  the  suspicion  of 
base  motives  in  this  deception  by  affirm- 
ing that  he  had  declined  the  publisher's 
otter  of  half  the  profits  of  the  book.  Un- 
fortunately, innocence  of  intention  is  inef- 
fectual to  avert  the  consequences  of  a 
thoughtless  action.  Similar  excuses  might 
doubtless  have  been  made  by  Pinkerton's 
numerous  successors  in  the  art  of  manu- 
facturing modern  antiques.  Allan  Cun- 
ningham is  said  to  have  confessed  that  he 
palmed  off  some  ballads  of  his  own  upon 
a  collector  of  ancient  relics,  who  published 
them  without  suspicion.  Robert  Surtees 
notoriously  imposed  in  the  same  way  upon 
the  credulity  of  Scott,  when  supplying  him 
with  materials  for  the  **  Minstrelsy  of  the 
Scottish  Border,"  and  also  victimized 
Hogg  with  some  spurious  Jacobite  bal- 
lads. Thomas  Campbell  was  similarly 
duped,  when  editor  of  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  by  a  waggish  contributor  who 
pretended  to  have  rescued  from  neglect 
the  works  of  a  seventeenth-century  drama- 
tist named  Clithero. 

Perhaps  the  deftest  artist  in  this  depart- 
ment of  fabrication  was  George  Steevens, 
the  Shakespearian  commentator.  Ani- 
mated by  an  impish  spirit  of  trickery,  to 
which  jealousy  of  rival  antiquaries  mav 
have  lent  a  spice  of  malice,  he  industri- 
ously devised  cunning  snares  for  their 
feet.  He  would,  for  example,  disseminate 
fictitious  illustrations  of  Shakespeare's 
text,  in  order  that  Malone,  who  was  his 
chief  butt,  might  be  entrapped  into  adopt- 
ing them  and  give  him  the  gratification 
of  correcting  the  blunder  in  his  next 
edition.  Under  the  pseudonyms  of  Collins 
and  Amner,  he  would  insert  paragraphs  in 
the  daily  press  purporting  to  be  curious 
extracts  from  rare  books,  copies  of  which 
no  one  who  wished  to  verify  the  passages 
ever  succeeded  in  discovering.  Among 
these  curiosities  was  the  romantic  story 
(that  has  found  its  way  into  Todd's  **  Life 
of  Milton  ")of  the  poet's  having  been  seen 
asleep  under  a  tree  by  a  lady  who  be- 
came enamored  of  his  beauty,  and  placed 
in  his  hand  some  impassioned  verses  of 
Guarini,  which,  when  he  awoke,  so  fired  his 
fancy  that  he  made  a  journey  to  Italy  in 
the  hope  of  tracing  her.    Another  was  the 
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story  of  the  deadly  upas-tree  of  Java, 
which  long  obtained  credit  as  one  of  the 
fairy-tales  of  science.* 

It  would  be  easy  to  adduce  examples 
of  tlie  same  type  of  fabrication  from  re- 
cent annals,  but  limitations  of  space  allow 
of  no  more  than  a  brief  reference  to  the 
third  group  in  mv  list.  Literary  mystifi- 
cations, inspired  by  a  purely  dramatic  aim, 
wherein,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the 
closest  wraisemblance^  the  artist  has  car- 
ried imitation  to  the  point  of  effecting 
illusion,  appear  to  be  a  comparatively 
modern  product.  De  Foe^s  *' Journal  of 
the  Great  Plague  ii\ London,"  published  in 
1722,  and  **  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,"  pub- 
lished in  the  following  year,  are  perhaps 
the  earliest  instances  in  our  literature. 
Both  were  successful  in  passintr  for  genu- 
ine narratives,  one  being  quoted  by  Dr. 
Mead,  and  the  other  by  Lord  Chatham,  as 
the  records  of  eye-witnesses  to  the  scenes 
depicted.  Another  of  De  Foe's  fictions, 
"  The  Apparition  of  one  Mrs.  Veal  to  her 
friend»Mrs.  Bargrave,  at  Canterbury,"  was 
written  as  an  advertisement  for  Drelin- 
court's  "  Sermons  upon  Death,"  which  the 
ghost  impressively  commended  as  ^viati- 
cum*  The  sale  of  the  whole  edition, 
which  had  been  a  burden  on  the  publish- 
er's hands,  and  of  several  others  in  suc- 
cession, quickly  followed.  The  "  Memoirs 
of  Captain  Carleton,  by  himself  "  (1728),  a 
work  which  has  been  attributed  to  De 
Foe,  but  apparently  with  little  reason, 
contains  an  account  of  Lord  Peterbor- 
ough's campaign  in  Spain,  wherein  John- 
son "found  such  an  air  of  truth  that  he 
could  not  doubt  of  its  authenticity."  f  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who  edited  the  book  in 
1809,  Lord  Stanhope,  and  many  other 
writers,  have  regarded  it  as  a  veracious 
narrative.  The  keen  criticism  to  which 
the  **  Memoirs  "  have  been  subjected  by  a 
recent  historian  of  the  Spanish  War  of 
Succession,  Colonel  Parnell,  has  rendered 
it  almost  certain  that  they  are  substantially 

fictitious4 

During  the  last  half-century  the  fashion 
for  modern  antiques,  rococo^  and  **  make- 
believe  "  in  literature  has  so  rapidly  spread 
that  it  must  suffice  to  name  a  few  of  the 
most  successful  achievements  in  various 
provinces.  In  historical  fiction,  **Lady 
Willoughby*s  Diary,"  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Rathbone ;  "  Mary  Powell,"  by  Miss  Man- 
ning; and  **With  Essex  in  Ireland,"  by 
the  Hon.  Miss  Lawless,  have  won  special 

*  I.  D'Israeirs  Curios,  of  Liu  iii.  297-^304. 
t  Boswell's  Life  (Oxford  ed.  of  i8a6X  iv.  300. 
i  War  of  the  Succession  in  Spain,  by  Col.  the  Hon. 
A.  Parnell,  pp.  3 16-326. 


celebrity.  In  the  field  of  adventurous 
travel  such  writers  as  Edward  Trelawney, 
'*  Adventures  of  a  Younger  Son  ; "  Charles 
Cochrane,  "Journal  of  a  Tour  by  Senor 
Juan  de  Vega;"  and  George  Borrow, 
"Lavengro,"  may  be  more  than  half  sus- 
pected of  having  obtained  their  realistic 
e£Eects  by  a  dexterous  interweaving  of  fact 
and  fiction.  The  romantic  narrative  of 
South-sea  life  by  the  American  writer, 
Herman  Melville,  "Omoo,"  must  have 
charmed  many  readers  into  Conviction  of 
its  truth.  The  recently  published  letters, 
affecting  to  be  the  replies  of  the  **  I  neon- 
nue  "  to  those  addressed  to  her  by  Prosper 
Mdrimde,  have  aroused  an  amount  of  curi- 
osity which  argues  eloquently  for  the 
writer's  skill. 

No  one  who  has  been  at  the  pains  to 
follow  the  retrospective  survey  thus  out- 
lined will  have  failed  to  observe  (i)  the 
facility  with  which  in  uncritical  ages 
pseudonymous  or  spurious  writings  ob- 
tained general  acceptance  as  authentic 
or  genuine,  and  maintained  their  hold 
unshaken  until  brought  to  the  test  of  sci- 
entific criticism.  The  "Epistles  of  Pha- 
laris,"  for  example,  and  the  Jewish  and 
early  Christian  apocrypha,  seem  to  have 
been  accepted  from  the  date  of  their 
appearance  without  serious  demur,  and 
enjoyed  a  tenure  of  belief  that  lasted 
through  many  centuries  ;  the  "  Chronicle 
of  Ingulphus,"  the  "Charters  of  Durham 
Priory,"  and  the  "Travels  of  Maunder- 
ville  "  were  only  discovered  to  be  forgeries 
within  recent  years ;  (2)  the  success  with 
which,  even  in  periodsof  prevalent  culture, 
a  skilful  fabricator  has  often  floated  his 
imposture  by  flattering' a  popular  appetite 
or  ministering  to  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
clique,  and  made  easy  dupes  of  men 
illustrious  for  their  learning  and  acumen. 
Psalmanazaar,  Macpherson,  Chatterton, 
Ireland,  and  Simonides  are  typical  exam- 
ples of  this  class.  The  names  of  their 
dupes.  Dean  Milles  Bryant,  Dr.  Parr, 
George  Chalmers,  Sheridan,  and  Dindorf 
emphasize  the  warning  addressed  by  St. 
Paul  to  those  who,  "  professing  themselves 
to  be  wise,  became  fools." 

One  conclusion,  which  is  amply  war- 
ranted by  the  evidence,  has  an  obvious 
bearing  upon  a  burning  question  of  cur- 
rent controversy  —  the  authority  of  p\jta- 
tive  Scriptures.  The  controversy,  indeed, 
is  but  an  old  one  revived,  and  the  conclu- 
sion is  not  drawn  for  the  first  time.  Two 
centuries  ago  Toland,  in  his  "Life  of 
Milton,"  referring  to  the  fabrication  of 
the  EiKc^v  Bao-cXucij,  which  Gauden  suc- 
cessfully foisted  upon  the  world  for  nearly 
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forty  years  as  the  authentie  work  of 
Charles  the  First,  added  this  judicious 
comment :  — 

When  I  seriously  consider  how  all  this 
happened  among  ourselves  within  the  compass 
of  forty  years,  in  a  time  of  great  learning  and 
politeness,  when  both  parties  so  narrowly 
watched  over  one  another's  actions,  and  what 
a  great  revolution  in  civil  and  religious  affairs 
was  partly  occasioned  by  the  credit  of  that 
book,  I  cease  to  wonder  any  longer  how  many 
supposititious  pieces,  under  the  name  of 
Christ,  His  apostles,  and  other  great  persons, 
should  be  published  and  approved  in  those 
primitive  times  when  it  was  of  so  much  impor- 
tance to  have  them  believed;  ...  I  doubt 
rather  the  spuriousness  of  several  more  such 
books  is  yet  undiscovered,  through  the  re- 
moteness of  those  ages,  the  death  of  the  per- 
sons named,  and  the  decay  of  other  monu- 
ments which  might  give  us  true  information.* 

Warned  by  the  remembrance  of  so  signal 
an    illusion,    and    many  other  examples 
scarcely  less  remarkable,  the  inquirer  who 
is  invited  by  the  Church  to  submit  his 
reason  and  conscience  to  the  authority  of 
her  sacred  books,  ascribed  to  venerable 
names,  and  reputed  of  hoar  antiquity,  is 
more  than  justified  in  maintaining  an  atti- 
tude of  sceptical  vigilance,  and  demanding 
the  strictest  proofs  of  their  authenticity 
and  genuineness.    If  it  be  replied  that  the 
demand  is  unreasonable,  since  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  no  strict  proofs 
can    be    furnished,  cadit  quastio.    The 
exorbitant  assumption  that  it  is  possible 
to  erect  a  fabric  of  mental  and  spiritual 
domination  upon  a  foundation  of  docu- 
mentary evidence  which  it  is  impossible 
fully  to  test,  must  be  frankly  surrendered. 
But  the  surrender  of  a  fallacious  claim  to 
vest  the  authority  of  a  creed  in  the  books 
which  avouch  it,  need  involve  no  sacrifice 
of  aught  that  is  vital  in  the  creed  itself. 
Let  the  basis  of  its  support  be  shifted 
from  the  letter  to  the  spirit,  and  its  doc- 
trines be   left  to  stand  upon  their  own 
merits.     Upon  this  broad  and  deep  foun- 
dation two  of  the  wisest  religious  teachers 
of  our  time  are  content  that  Christianity 
should  rest.    The  lamented  DdUineer's 
**  innermost  thought,**  as  we  learn  from 
Lord  Acton*s  faithful  portraiture  of  him, 
"was   that  religion  exists  to  make  men 
better,  and  that  the    ethical   quality  of 
dogma  constitutes  its  value.'*  f     In  the 
profound  and  masterly  treatise  which  con- 
summates  Dr.  Martineau*s  lifelong  ser- 
vices to  the  cause  of  rational  religion,  he 
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29.     Conf.  Dr.  Martineau's  Seat  of  Authority  in 
elision,  p.  179. 
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thus  distinguishes  the  sound  from    the 
unsound  criteria  of  truth  :  — 

We  cannot  say,  "This  doctrine  is  divine 
because  it  is  found  in  a  canonical  book,  and 
that  is  human  because  confined  to  the  Apoc- 
rypha .  .  ."  or,  "This  argument  is  demon- 
strative because  attributed  to  Jesus  Himself, 
and  that  is  subject  to  doubt  as  reported  only 
of  Stephen  or  Timothy."  Neither  Church 
nor  Scripture  can  serve,  on  these  easy  terms, 
as  our  **  Rule  of  faith  and  practice,''  and  yet 
both  may  provide  adequate  guidance  to  the 
highest  truth  and  goodness.  To  reach  it, 
however,  without  use  of  the  discriminative 
faculties,  and  be  carried  blindfold  into  the 
Eternal  light,  is  impossible.  .  .  .  The  tests 
by  which  we  distinguish  the  fictitious  from  the 
real,  the  wrong  from  the  right,  the  unlovely 
from  the  beautiful,  the  profane  from  the  sacred, 
are  to  be  found  within,  and  not  without,  in  the 
methods  of  just  thought,  the  instincts  of  pure 
conscience,  and  the  aspirations  of  unclouded 
reason.* 

Henry  G.  Hewlett. 

*  The  Seat  of  Aathority  in  Religion,  pp.  396-7. 
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CHAPTER   XUL 
OLD  LOVE  AND  NEW. 

While  I  waited  thus,  as  nearly  a  log, 
with  the  weariness  of  spiritual  unrest,  as 
a  girl  could  well  be,  the  door  opened. 
Very  seldom  did  that  door  open  to  any 
one  but  my  uncle  or  myself ;  he  would  let 
no  one  but  me  touch  his  books,  or  even 
dust  the  room.  But  I  always  heard  lym 
coming,  and  this  time  no  sound  of  ap- 
proach had  reached  me.  I  jumped  from 
the  chest  where  I  sat. 

It  was  only  Martha  Moon. 

"  How  you  startled  me,  Martha  I "  I 
cried. 

*'  No  wonder,  child  ! "  she  answered. 
**  I  come  with  bad  news.  Your  uncle  has 
had  a  fall.  He  is  laid  up  in  Wittenage 
with  a  broken  arm." 

I  burst  into  tears. 

•*  Oh,  Martha  I "  I  cried  ;  •*  I  must  go  to 
him!" 

*'  He  has  sent  for  me,"  she  answered 
quietly.  "  I  am  ^oing  at  once.  Dick  is 
putting  the  horse  to  the  phaeton." 

**  He  doesn't  want  me  then  !  "  I  said,  but 
it  seemed  a  voice  not  my  own  that 
shrieked  the  words. 
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The  punishment  of  my  sin  was  upon 
me.  Never  would  he  have  sent  for  Mar- 
tha and  not  me,  I  thought,  had  he  not  seen 
that  I  had  gone  wrong  again,  and  was  not 
to  be  trusted. 

**  My  dear,"  said  Martha,  "which  of  us 
ought  to  be  the  better  nurse  ?  You  never 
saw  your  uncle  ill;  Tve  nursed  him  at 
death's  door.'' 

**  Then  you  don't  think  he  is  angry  with 
me,  Martha?"  1  said,  humbled  before 
myself. 

**  Was  he  ever  angry  with  you,  Orbie  ? 
What  is  there  for  him  to  be  angrv  about? 
You  never  even  displeased  him  !  ' 

I  had  not  yet  realized  that  my  uncle 
was  suffering  —  only  that  he  was  disabled. 
1  had  been  thinking  only  of  myself.  1 
was  fast  ceasing  to  care  for  him.  And 
then,  horrible  to  tell  I  a  flash  of  joy  went 
through  me,  that  he  who  had  hitherto  been 
the  light  of  my  life  would  not  be  home 
that  day,  and  therefore  I  could  not  tell 
him  anything! 

Th«  moment  Martha  left  me  to  get 
ready,  1  threw  myself  on  the  floor  of  the 
deserted  room.     I  was  in  utter  misery. 

**  Gladly  would  I  bear  every  one  of  his 
su£Eerings,"  1  said  to  myself,  *'and  yet 
have  not  asked  a  question  about  his  acci- 
dent !  He  must  be  in  danger,  or  he  would 
not  have  sent  for  Martha  and  not  me." 

How  had  the  thing  happened?  Had 
Death  fallen  with  him  —  perhaps  on  him  ? 
My  uncle  was  such  a  horseman,  I  could 
not  think  he  had  been  thrown.  Besides, 
Death  was  a  good  horse  who  loved  his 
master  —  dearly,  1  was  sure.  A  gush  of 
the  old  love  rose  in  my  heart ;  sympathy 
with  the  horse  had  unsealed  the  spring.  I 
longed  to  be  with  my  uncle.  I  sprang 
from  the  floor,  and  ran  down  to  beg  and 
ei^reat  Martha  to  take  me  with  her;  if 
my  uncle  did  not  want  me,  I  could  return 
with  Dick,  I  said.  But  she  was  gone. 
Even  the  sound  of  her  wheels  was  gone. 
I  had  lain  on  the  floor  longer  than  I  knew. 
I  went  back  to  the  study  a  little  relieved. 
I  understood  now  that  I  was  not  glad  he 
was  ill,  that  I  was  anything  but  glad  that 
he  was  suffering;  1  had  only  been  glad 
for  an  instant  that  the  culminating  moment 
of  mv  perplexity  was  postponed.  I  should 
see  John  Day,  and  he  would  help  me  to 
understand  what  I  ought  to  do,  and  how  I 
ought  to  feel. 

Very  strange  were  my  feelings  that  after- 
noon in  the  lonely  house.  Hitherto  I  had 
always  felt  it  lonely  when  Martha  was  out ; 
1  never  did  when  my  uncle  was  out.  Yet 
when  my  uncle  was  in,  I  was  mostly  with 
him,  and  seldom  more  than  a  few  minutes 
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at  a  time  with  Martha.  Our  feelings  are 
odd  creatures.  Now  there  was  neither 
time  nor  space  in  my  deart  for  feeling  the 
house  desolate ;  the  world  outside  was 
rich  as  a  treasure-house  of  mighty  kings. 
The  moment  I  was  a  little  more  comforta- 
ble with  myself,  my  thoughts  went  in  a 
flock  back  to  the  face  that  looked  over 
the  garden  wall,  back  to  the  maa  that 
watched  me  while  I  slept,  the  man  that 
wrote  that  lovely  letter.  Inside  was  old 
Penny  and  her  broom ;  she  took  advan- 
tage of  every  absence  to  sweep  or  scour 
or  dust;  outside  was  John  Day  and  the 
roses  of  the  wilderness.  He  was  waiting 
the  hour  to  come  to  me,  wondering  how  I 
would  receive  him. 

Slowly  went  the  afternoon.  I  had  fallen 
in  love  at  first  sight,  it  is  true  ;  I  was  not 
therefore  eager  again  to  meet  my  lover. 
I  was  only  more  than  willing  to  see  him. 
It  was  as  sweet,  or  nearly  as  sweet,  to 
dream  of  his  coming  as  to  have  him  before 
me  —  so  long  as  1  knew  that  he  was  indeed 
coming.  And  then  I  was  just  a  little  anx- 
ious lest  I  should  not  find  him  quite  so 
beautiful  as  I  was  imagining  him.  That 
he  was  good  I  never  doubted ;  could  I 
otherwise  have  fallen  in  love  with  him? 
And  his  letter  was  so  straightforward  — 
so  manly ! 

The  afternoon  was  cloudy,  and  the  twi- 
light came  the  sooner.  From  the  realms 
of  the  dark,  where  all  the  birds  of  night 
build  their  nests,  and  line  them  with  their 
own  sooty  down,  the  sweet,  odorous,  filmy 
dusk  of  the  summer,  haunted  with  wings 
of  noiseless  bats,  began  at  length  to  come 
flickering  down,  in  a  snow  infinitesimal  of 
fluffiest  grey  and  black,  and  I  crept  out 
into  the  garden.  There  it  was  so  dark 
among  the  yews  that  I  should  have  had  to 
feel  my  way  but  that  I  could  have  gone 
through  every  alley  blindfolded.  An  owl 
cried  and  I  started,  for  mv  soul  was  sunk 
in  its  own  love-dawn.  Tnea  came  a  sud- 
den sense  of  lieht  as  I  passed  into  the 
wilderness,  but  light  how  thin  and  pale, 
and  how  full  of  expectation !  The  earth 
and  the  vast  air,  all  up  to  the  great  vault, 
seemed  to  throb  and  neave  with  life — or 
was  it  that  I  lay  an  open  thoroughfare  to 
the  life  of  the  All  ?  With  the  scent  of  the 
roses,  and  the  humbler,  sweet-odored  in- 
habitants of  the  wilderness;  with  the 
sound  of  the  brook  that  ran  through  it, 
flowing  from  the  heath  and  down  the  bill ; 
with  the  silent  starbeams,  and  the  insects 
that  make  all  the  little  noises  they  can; 
with  the  thoughts  that  went  out  of  me, 
and  returned  possessed  of  the  earth  ;  with 
all  these,  and  the  sense  of  thought  eternal. 
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the  universe  was  full  as  it  could  hold. 
I  stood  io  the  doorWay  of  the  wall,  aod 
looked  out  oo  the  wild ;  it  was  out  of  cre- 
ation's doors,  out  in  the  illimitable,  given 
up  to  the  bare,  to  the  space  that  had  no 
walls !  A  shiver  ran  through  me  ;  I  turned 
back  among  the  yews,  ft  was  early ;  I 
would  wait  yet  a  while.  If  he  were  already 
there,  he,  too,  would  enjoy  the  calm  of  a 
lovely  little  wait. 

A  small  wind  came  searching  about, 
and  found,  and  caressed  me.  I  turned  to 
it,  and  let  it  play  with  my  hair,  and  cool 
my  face.  Then  I  left  the  alley,  and  went 
straying  through  the  broken  ground  of  the 
wilderness,  among  the  low  bushes,  many 
of  which  came  but  up  to  my  knees.  1 
went  meandering,  as  if  with  some  frolic- 
some brook  for  a  companion  — a  brook  of 
many  capricious  windings,  and  so  moved 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  fence  that  parted 
the  wilderness  from  the  heath,  with  my 
eyes  bent  down,  partlv  to  avoid'  the  hil- 
locks and  bushes,  ancf  partly  shy  of  the 
moment  when  first  I  should  see  him  who 
was  in  my  heart  and  somewhere  near  my 
eyes.  Softly  the  moon  rose,  round  and 
full.  There  was  still  so  much  light  in  the 
sky  that  she  made  no  sudden  change,  and 
for  a  moment  I  did  not  feel  her  presence 
or  look  up.  A  little  beyond  where  I  stood, 
the  high  ground  of  the  moor  sank  into  the 
hollow  down  which  came  the  brook,  so 
that  there  the  horizon  was  a  good  deal 
lower;  the  moon  was  risiug  just  in  the 
gap,  and  when  I  did  look  up,  the  lower 
edge  of  her  disc  was  on  the  horizon,  and 
over  the  fence  looked  a  man  whose  head 
was  right  in  the  middle  of  the  big,  low 
moon,  so  that  she  was  like  the  golden  halo 
round  the  head  of  a  saint  in  an  illuminated 
missal.  I  could  not  see  the  face,  for  the 
halo  hid  it,  as  such  attributions  are  apt  to 
do,  but  it  must  be  he,  and  strengthened  by 
the  heavenly  vision,  I  went  toward  him. 
Walking  less  carefully  than  before,  how- 
ever, I  caught  ray  foot,  stumbled,  and  fell. 
There  came  a  rush  through  the  bushes ;  he 
was  by  my  side,  lifted  me  like  a  child,  and 
held  me  in  his  arms ;  neither  was  I  more 
frightened  than  a  child  gathered  up  so  in 
the  arms  of  any  well-known  friend ;  I  had 
been  bred  in  faith  and  ^ot  mistrust.  But, 
indeed,  my  head  struck  the  ground  with 
such  force,  that,  had  I  been  inclined,  1 
could  hardly  have  resisted.  At  the  same 
time,  why  should  I  have  resisted,  being 
where  I  would  be  ?  Does  not  philosophy 
tell  us  that  growth  and  development, 
cause  and  effect  are  all,  and  that  the  days 
and  years  are  of  no  account  ?    And  does 
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not  more  than  philosophy  tell  us  that  truth 
is  everything? 

*'  My  darling !  Are  you  hurt  ?  '*  I  heard 
murmured  by  the  voice  whose  echoes  had 
haunted  me  for  so  many  hours. 

**  A  little,*'  I  answered.  **  I  shall  be  all 
right  in  a  minute."  I  did  not  add,  '*Put 
me  down,  please,  directly  ; "  for  I  did  not 
want  to  be  put  down  directly.  I  could  not 
have  stood  if  he  had  put  me  down. 

Presently  the  life  began  to  come  back 
to  me,  and  I  felt  myself  growing  heavy  in 
his  arms. 

*'I  think  I  can  stand  now,"  I  said. 
'*  Please  put  me  down." 

He  obeyed  immediately. 

*'  I  've  nearly  broken  your  arms ! "  I  said, 
ashamed  of  having  become  a  burden  to 
him  the  moment  we  met. 

**  I  could  have  run  with  yoa  to  the  top 
df  the  hill,"  he  answered. 

**I  don't  think  you  could,"!  returned. 
*'  I  would  not  have  yoa  try  it." 

"  I  am  at  your  command,"  he  rejoined. 
'*  My  arms  are  yours.  I  am  yours,  whether 
you  will  have  me  or  not." 

This  and  the  way  he  said  it,  pleased  me 
so  much,  that  I  think  I  leaned  a  little 
toward  him.    He  put  his  arm  round  me. 

**  You  are  not  able  to  stand,"  he  said. 
"  Shall  we  sit  a  moment  ?  " 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
MOTHER  AND  UNCLE. 

I  WAS  glad  enough  to  sink  on  a  clump 
of  white  clover  beside  me.  He  stretched 
himself  on  the  ground  with  his  head  at 
my  feet.  Silence  followed.  He  was  giving 
me  time  to  recover  myself.  Therefore, 
as  soon  as  I  was  able,  it  was  my  part  to 
speak. 

"Where  is  your  horse?"  I  said. 

How  curious  it  is  that  persons  whose 
meeting  is  a  delight  greater  than  the  heart 
can  hold,  always  say  something  at  first 
that  is  not  worth  saying ! 

"  I  left  him  at  a  little  farmhouse,  about 
a  mile  o£E.  I  was  afraid  to  bring  him 
nearer  lest  my  mother  should  learn  where 
I  had  been." 

"  But  she  will  miss  you,"  I  suggested. 

'*  I  do  not  think  so.  She  never  misses 
me  for  myself,  though  she  likes  to  know 
where  I  am.     But  she  may  miss  me." 

**  And  what  will  you  do  if  she  does  ?  " 

**  The  question  is  rather  what  will  she 
do." 

"What  will  she  do?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  She  will  ask  you  where  you  were  ?  " 
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*'  Possibly.    There's  no  knowing.' 

'*You  will  tell  her  of  course  if  <  she 
does  ?  " 

"  I  think  not." 

'*  But  ought  you  not  to  tell  her  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  You  are  sure  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"You  don't  mean  you  will  tell  her  a 
story  ?  " 

**  Certainly  not." 

"  What  will  you  do  then  ?  " 

**  I  will  tell  her  that  I  will  not  tell  her." 

*•  Can  that  be  right  ?  " 

Through  the  dusk  I  could  see  his  white 
teeth  lighting  up  his  smile  as  he  answered  : 

"  I  think  so.  You  may  be  quite  sure  1 
shall  not  tell  her." 

"  But,"  1  began. 

He  interrupted  me. 

It  was  with  no  hypocrisy  I  would  have 
objected  to  the  concealment  of  our  inter- 
view. I  was  myself  doing  precisely  the 
thing  I  would  have  questioned;  but  not 
only  did  I  want  to  hear  what  he  would  say, 
in  the  hope  of  seeing  my  own  duty  more 
plainly,  but  I  almost  shuddered  at  the  idea 
of  having  with  any  young  man  a  secret 
against  his  mother  —  for  against  her 
surely  her  son's  secret  must  be. 

*Mt  must  look  strange  to  you,"  he  said ; 
"  but  you  don't  know  my  mother." 

"  I  think  I  do  know  your  mother,"  I  re- 
joined. **She  saved  my  poor  little  life 
once,  I  think.  I  am  not  sure  it  was  your 
mother,  but  I  think  it  must  have  been." 

"  How  could  it  be  ?  "  he  said.  "  When 
was  it?" 

'*Many  years  ago — I  cannot  tell  how 
many.  But  1  remember  the  time  I  mean 
very  well  though  the  lady  may  not  have 
been  your  mother.  I  cannot  have  been 
more  than  eight,  I  think." 

**  She  couldn't  have  been  at  the  manor 
then  —  could  she?"  he  said,  putting  the 
question  to  himself,  not  me.  "How  was 
it?  Tell  me,"  he  went  on,  rising  to  his 
feet,  and  looking  at  me  with  a  peculiar, 
almost  frightened  eagerness. 

I  told  him  the  tale  as  I  could  recall  the 
facts.  He  listened  in  absolute  silence. 
When  I  had  done  he  broke  out, — 

"  It  was  my  mother  1  I  don't  know  an- 
other woman  would  have  let  a  child  walk 
like  that !  Any  other  would  have  put  you 
on  the  horse,  or  taken  you  up  beside  her ! " 

"  A  gentleman  would,  I  know,"  I  replied. 
"  But  it  is  not  so  easy  for  a  lady." 

'*  She  could  have  done  it  well  enough, 
either  way.  She's  as  strong  as  a  horse 
herself,  and  rides  like  an  Amazon.  But  I 
am  not  in  the  least  surprised ;  it  was  just 


like  her!  You  poor  little  darling!  It 
nearly  makes  me  cry,  to  think  of  the  tiny 
feet  going  tramp,  tramp,  all  that  horrible 
way,  and  she  high  up  on  her  big  horse  i 
She  always  rides  the  biggest  horse  she 
can  get !  And  then  never  to  see  or  say  a 
word  to  you,  after  she  brought  you  home !  '* 

"Mr.  Day,"  I  returned,  **I  would  not 
have  told  you  had  I  known  it  would  make 
you  speak  so  naughtily  of  your  mother. 
You  make  me  unhappv." 

He  was  silent.  I  thought  he  was 
ashamed  of  himself,  and  was  sorry  for 
him.  But  my  sympathy  was  wasted. 
The  next  instant  he  broke  into  a  murmur- 
ing laugh  of  merriment. 

"  When  is  a  mother  not  a  mother  ?  "  he 
said.  "  Do  you  give  it  up  ?  When  she's 
a  north  wind.  When  she's  a  Roman  em- 
peror. When  she's  an  iceberg.  When 
sloe's  a  brass  tiger.  There!  that'll  do. 
Gpod-bye,  mother,  for  the  present ;  I 
mayn't  know  much  vet,  as  she's  always 
telling  me,  but  I  do  know  that  a  noun  Is 
not  a  thing,  nor  a  name  a  person." 

I  would  have  expostulated. 

"For  love-sake,  dearest,"  he  said,  with 
solemnity,  "don't  let  us  dispute  where 
only  one  of  us  knows.  I  will  tell  you  all 
some  day  —  soon,  I  hope,  very  soon.  I 
am  angry  now!  Poor  little  tramping 
child  !'^  ^ 

I  saw  I  had  been  behaving  presump- 
tuously, for  I  had  attempted  argument 
while  in  completest  ignorance.  Had  not 
my  uncle  taught  me  the  folly  of  reasoning 
from  the  ideal  where  no  ideal  was  ?  To 
reason  of  what  is  by  what  ought  to  be,  is 
worse  than  useless.  We  can  reason  of 
only  what  will  be  by  what  ought  to  be. 
The  ideal  must  be  our  guide  as  to  how  to 
treat  the  actual,  but  at  least  the  actual 
must  be  there  to  treat.  We  must  know 
what  things  exist  before  we  can  deal  with 
them.  I  thought  I  saw  also,  that  little 
enlightenment  as  to  my  duty  vras  to  be 
got  from  John  Day;  there  could  be  no 
likeness  between  his  mother  and  my 
uncle. 

"Will  you  tell  me  something  about 
yourself,  then  ?  "  I  said. 

"That  would  not  be  interesting,"  he 
objected.  • 

"  Then  why  are  you  here  ?  "  I  returned. 
"Or  can  anything  without  a  history  be 
interesting?  I  don't  know;  I  am  only 
asking.  You  will  have  to  tell  me  many 
things  I  do  not  know." 

"  Yes,"  he  answered ;  "  a  thing  that  is 
going  to  have  a  history  may  be  interest- 
ing." 

"  But  would  a  person  with  a  history  that 
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was  not  worth  telling  be  interesting? 
How  then  should  I  be  interested  in  you? 
But  the  thing  that  I  know  will  interest  me 
in  the  hearing,  ought  to  interest  you  in  the 
telling." 

••  I  see,"  he  rejoined,  with  his  merry 
laugh,  **  I  shall  have  to  be  careful  what  1 
say  !  The  little  lady  will  at  once  find  out 
the  weak  points  of  its  logic ! " 

**  I  do  not  look  for  weak  points  any- 
where ;  but  my  uncle  has  taught  me  that 
wisdom  lies  in  knowing  when  1  don't  know 
a  thing." 

**  Yours  must  be  a  very  unusual  kind  of 
uncle,"  he  returned. 

**  I  think  he  has  taught  roe  how  to  learn," 
I  said.  'Mf  God  had  made  many  men  like 
my  uncle,  the  world  wouldn't  be  the  same 
place." 

**  I  wonder  why  he  didn't !  "  said  John 
Day  thoughtfully. 

"  I  have  wondered  much,  and  cannot 
answer  the  question,"  I  replied.  **Of 
course  there  is  an  answer  I " 

"What  if  it  wouldn't  be  good  for  the 
world  to  have  many  good  men  in  it  before 
it  was  ready  to  treat  them  properly!" 
suggested  John. 

The  words  let  me  know  that  at  least 
he  could  think.  Hitherto  my  uncle  had 
seemed  the  only  man  that  thought. 

"It  may  be  so,"  I  answered.  "I  will 
think  of  it.  But  now  tell  me  something 
about  yourself.  Were  you  brought  up  at 
Rising?  Have  you  been  there  all  the 
time?  Were  you  there  that  night?  I 
should  surely  have  known  had  you  been 
in  the  house  ! " 

He  looked  at  me  with  a  grateful  smile. 

"  I  was  not  brought  up  there,"  he  an- 
swered. '^  Rising  is  my  property,  however 
—  at  least  will  be  when  1  come  of  age.  It 
was  left  me  some  ten  years  ago  by  a  great- 
aunt.  My  father's  property  will  be  mine 
too  of  course.  He  left  my  mother  some 
property  in  Ireland.  She  ought  to  be  in 
Ireland,  not  here,  but  she  likes  my  estates 
better  than  her  own,  and  makes  the  most 
of  being  my  guardian." 

**  But  you  would  not  have  her  go  there 
if  she  is  happier  here  ! " 

"All  who  have  land  ought  to  live  on  it, 
or  else  give  it  to  those  who  do.  What 
makes  it  theirs  if  their  only  connection 
with  it  is  the  money  it  brings  them  ?  If  I 
let  my  horse  run  wild  over  the  country, 
how  could  I  claim  him,  and  refuse  to  pay 
his  damages  ?  " 

"  I  don't  quite  understand  vou." 

"  Well,  never  mind ;  I  don  t  put  it  quite 
clearly.  But  for  my  mother,  I  can  say  one 
thing  plainly  —  that  I  would  as  soon  take 
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a  wife  to  the  house  she  was  in,  as  I  would 
ask  her  to  creep  with  me  into  the  den  of  a 
hyena." 

It  was  too  dreadful.  I  rose  from  my 
clover-throne. 

"You  must  excuse  me,  sir,"  I  said. 
"  With  one  who  can  speak  so  of  his  mother, 
I  am  where  I  ought  not  to  be." 

"  You  have  a  right  to  know  what  my 
mother  is,"  he  answered — coldly  I 
thought,  "  and  I  should  not  be  a  true  man 
if  I  spoke  of  her  otherwise  than  I  have 
done." 

He  had  risen  when  I  rose.  He  would 
pretend  nothing  to  please  me.  I  saw  that 
I  was  again  in  the  wrong.  Was  I  so  little 
read  as  to  imagine  that  a  mother  must  of 
necessitv  ye  a  good  woman?  Must  he 
speak  of  his  mother  as  he  did  not  believe 
of  her,  or  be  unfit  for  my  company? 
Would  untruth  be  a  fitting  bond  between 
us? 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  said ;  "  I  was 
wrong.  But  you  can  hardly  wonder  I 
should  be  shocked  to  hear  a  son  speak  so 
of  his  mother  to  one  all  but  a  stranger." 

•*  What ! "  he  returned,  with  a  look  of 
surprise ;  "  do  you  think  of  me  so  —  as  a 
stranger?  I  feel  as  if  I  had  known  you 
all  my  life  —  and  before  it." 

I  was  ashamed  and  silent. 

"You  must  not  think  I  speak  so  to  any 
one,"  he  said.  "  Of  those  who  know  my 
mother  and  do  not  know  her,  not  one  has 
a  right  to  demand  of  me  the  truth  concern- 
ing her.  But  what  right  could  I  have  to 
ask  you  to  see  me  if  I  would  not  tell  you 
the  truth  about  my  mother?  Truth  is 
at  the  root  of  all  right.  Wisdom  says : 
*  Have  nothing  to  do  with  the  son  of  sucn 
a  woman  ! '  Not  to  tell  you  what  she  was, 
r'et  to  seek  your  love,  would  maice  me  a 
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lar." 

He  made  it  clear  he  felt  far  too  strongly 
to  be  influenced  by  a  world  of  common- 
places. 

"Forgive  me,"  I  said.  "May  I  sit 
down  again  ?  " 

He  held  out  his  hand.  I  took  it,  and  so 
reseated  myself  on  the  clover-hillock.  He 
laid  himself  again  at  my  feet.  After  a 
little  silence,  he  resumed,  and  told  me  a 
good  deal  more  — only  of  his  outward 
history,  however,  while  what  I  wanted  was 
to  know  how  he  had  come  to  be  the  kind 
of  man  he  was.  Plainly  it  was  not  easy  to 
him  to  talk  about  himself.  But  I  heard 
nothing  more  to  wake  the  doubt  whether 
I  ought  to  have  met  him,  and  was  loving 
him  a  ereat  deal  more  by  the  time  he  had 
done  than  when  he  began. 

I  then  told  him  in  return  what  my  life 
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had  hitherto  been;  how  I  knew  nothing 
of  father  or  mother;  how  my  uncle  had 
been  everything^  to  me,  had  taught  me 
everything,  had  helped  me  to  love  what 
was  good  and  hate  what  was  evil,  had 
made  me  know  and  love  good  books,  and 
turn  away  from  foolish  ones.  In  short,  I 
made  him  feel  that  all  his  mother  had  not 
been  to  him,  my  uncle  had  been  to  me; 
and  that  it  would  take  a  long  time  to  make 
me  as  much  indebted  to  a  husband  as 
already  I  was  to  my  uncle.  Then  I  put 
my  question :  — 

'*  What  would  you  think  of  me,'*  I  said, 
**  if  I  were  to  have  a  secret  from  an  uncle 
like  that  ?  " 

'*  If  I  had  an  uncle  like  that,"  he  an- 
swered, '*  I  would  sooner  have  my  throat 
cut  than  keep  anything  from  him.'' 

"I'm  so  glad,"  I  cried.  "  You  side  with 
my  conscience !  He  shall  be  told  the 
minute  he  is  able  to  hear  it.  But  you  un- 
derstand Jt  is  just  my  love  for  my  uncle 
that  makes  it  hard  to  tell  him  ?  It  has 
the  look  of  turning  away  from  him  to  love 
another." 

"It  has  that  look,  but  I  trust  it  is  only  a 
look.  Anyhow  he  knows  that  such  things 
must  be ;  and  the  more  he  is  a  eood  man 
and  a  gentleman  the  less  will  he  oe  pained 
•that  we  should  love  one  another." 

"  I  am  sure  of  all  that,"  I  replied.  **  I 
am  only  afraid  that  he  may  never  have 
been  in  love  himself,  and  so  does  not 
know  how  it  feels,  and,  not  understanding 
it,  may  think  I  have  forsaken  him  for 
you." 

"  Have  you  been  always  together  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  have  been  a  good  deal  alone. 
He  has  always  given  me  perfect  liberty." 

"  Then  he  could  live  without  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed.  He  would  be  a  poor 
creature  that  could  not  live  without  an* 
other  I " 

He  s^id  nothing,  and  I  added,  — 

^*He  often  goes  out  alone  without  me 

—  sometimes  in  the  darkest  midnights." 

"  Then  be  sure  he  knows  what  love  is 

—  or  at  least  will  understand  when  you 
tell  him.  But,  if  you  would  rather,  I  will 
ceil  him." 

**  I  could  not  have  anv  one,  even  you, 
tell  my  uncle  any  news  about  me." 

"  You  are  right.  When  will  you  tell 
him  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  be  sure.  I  would  go  to  him 
to-morrow,  but  they  will  not  let  me  until 
he  has  got  a  little  over  this  accident." 
Then  I  told  John  what  had  happened.  "  1 1 
is  dreadful  to  think  how  he  must  have 
suffered,"  I  said,  "and  bow  much  more  I 
should  have  thought  about  it  but  for  you. 
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It  tears  my  heart    Why  wasn't  it  made 
bigger  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  that  is  just  what  is  now  being 
done  with  it,"  he  answered. 

"  I  hope  it  may,"  I  returned.  "  But  it 
is  time  I  went  in." 

"Shall  I  not  see  you  again  to-morrow 
evening  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No,"  I  answered.  "  You  have  helped 
me  to  see  what  is  right.  It  is  clear  to  me 
now.  I  must  not  see  you  again  till  I  have 
told  my  uncle  everything." 

"  You  do  not  mean  for  weeks  and  weeks 
—  till  he  is  well  enough  to  be  brought 
home !    How  am  I  to  live  till  then  ?  ^ 

"  As  I  shall  have  to  live.  But  I  hope 
it  will  be  but  for  a  few  days.  Only  then 
much  will  depend  on  what  my  uncle 
thinks." 

"  Will  he  decide  for  you  what  you  are 
to  do  ?  " 

"  Yes  —  I  think  so.  Perhaps  if  he 
were " 

I  was  on  the  point  of  saying,  "  like  your 
mother,  I  would  act  for  myself;"  but  I 
stopped  in  time  —  or  hardly,  for  I  fear  he 
saw  what  I  just  saved  myself  from.  Never, 
then  or  after,  did  he  once  press  me  to 
complete  an  interrupted  sentence. 

But  he  looked  so  sad,  that  I  felt  driveo 
to  say  a  word  more. 

"  1  don't  think  there  is  any  good,"  I  re- 
marked, "in  resolving  what  you  will  or 
will  not  do,  before  the  occasion  appears, 
compelling  decision.  I  will  try  to  do 
what  is  right.  I  cannot  promise  anything 
without  knowing  what  my  uncle  thinks.'' 

We  rose.  He  took  me  in  his  arms  for 
a  moment,  and  we  parted  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  was  to  write  to  him  as 
soon  as  I  had  spoken  with  my  uncle. 

CHAPTER  XV. 
THE  TIME  BETWEEN. 

The  certainty  with  which  I  now  saw  so 
far,  was  a  wonder  to  me.  So  was  the  ease 
of  my  mind,  now  I  had  resolved,  on  the 
first  opportunity,  to  make  my  uncle  ac- 
quainted with  what  I  had  done.  I  might 
be  in  doubt  about  revealing  my  thoughts; 
I  could  be  in  none  about  revealing  my 
actions.  I  found  also  that  it  was  much 
less  appalling,  somehow,  to  tell  what  I 
had  done,  than  to  tell  what  I  was  feeling. 

I  may  here  be  allowed  to  remark,  in 
addition,  how  much  easier  an  action  is 
when  immediately  demanded,  than  it 
seems  while  it  lies  in  the  contingent  fu- 
ture-~  when  the  thing  is  before  you  in  its 
reality,  and  not  as  a  mere  thought-spectre. 
The  thing  itself  and  the  idea  of  it  are  two 
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such  difiEereDt  grounds  upon  which  to 
come  to  a  decision  ! 

One  thing  more :  when  a  woman  wants 
to  do  right —  I  do  not  mean  wants  to  coax 
the  rieht  to  side  with  her — she  will,  some- 
how, be  led  to  see  right. 

My  uncle  was  very  feverish  and  trou- 
bled the  first  night,  and  had  a  good  deal 
of  delirium,  during  which  his  care  and 
anxiety  seemed  all  about  me.  Martha  had 
to  assure  him  every  other  moment  that  I 
was  well  and  in  no  danger  of  any  sort ;  he 
would  be  silent  for  a  time,  and  then  again 
be  tormented  with  forebodings  about  me. 
In  the  morning,  however,  he  was  better, 
only  he  looked  sadder  than  usual.  She 
thought  he  was  anxious  about  me.  So 
much  I  gathered  from  Martha's  letter,  by 
no  means  scholarly,  but  graphic  enough. 

Its  contents  gave  me  much  pain.  My 
uncle  was  miserable  about  me;  he  had 
seen,  and  he  knew  and  felt,  that  something 
had  come  between  us.  Alas,  it  was  no 
fancy  of  the  brain-troubled  soul !  Whether 
I  was  in  fault  or  not,  there  was  that  some- 
thing. It  troubled  that  unity  that  had 
hi'therto  seemed  a  state  essential  and  in- 
divisible. 

Dared  I  go  to  him  without  a  summons  ? 
I  knew  Martha  would  call  me  the  moment 
the  doctor  allowed  her,  and  did  not  feel  it 
would  be  right  to  go  without  that  call, 
especially  as  what  I  had  to  tell  might 
justify  more  anxiety  than  the  sight  of  me 
would  counteract.  If  I  went  and  said 
nothing,  the  keen  eve  of  his  love  would 
but  see  the  more  plainly  that  there  was 
something  hid  in  my  silence  —  that  all  was 
not  as  it  had  been  betwixt  us.  I  resolved 
therefore  to  remain  where  I  was,  waiting 
as  patiently  as  I  could. 

The  next  two  days  were  perhaps  the 
most  uncomfortable  ever  I  spent.  A  se- 
cret that  one  desires  to  turn  out  of  doors 
at  the  first  advantage,  is  not  a  comfortable 
companion.  I  do  not  say  I  was  unhappy, 
still  less  that  once  I  wished  I  had  not  seen 
John  Day,  but  oh,  how  I  longed  to  love 
him  openly  !  how  I  longed  for  my  uncle's 
sanction, .  without  which  our  love  could 
not  be  perfected !  Then  John's  mother 
was  by  no  means  a  gladsome  thought. 
But  however  his  feeling  toward  her  might 
demand  explanation,  he  must  be  a  good 
man  indeed  who  was  good  ia  spite  of 
being  unable  to  love,  respect,  or  trust  his 
mother  I  The  true  notion  of  heaven  is  to 
be  with  evervbody  one  loves ;  to  him  the 
presence  of  his  mother  would  destroy  any 
heaven.  What  a  painful  but  salutary 
shock  it  will  be  to  those  whose  existence 
is  such  a  glorifying  of  themselves   that 
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they  imagine  their  presence  necessary  to 
all  about  them,  when  they  learn  that  their 
disappearance  from  the  world  sent  a  thrill 
of  relief  thfough  the  hearts  of  those  near- 
est them  !  It  will  one  day  prove  a  strong 
medicine  for  souls  self-absorbed,  to  learn 
how  little  they  were  prized.  "  There  is 
nothing  covered  that  shall  not  be  re- 
vealed. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 
FAULT  AND  NO  FAULT. 

The  next  day  I  kept  the  house  till  the 
evening,  and  then  went  walking  in  the 
garden  in  the  twilight  Between  the  dark 
alleys  and  the  open  wilderness  I  fiitted  and 
wandered,  alternating  gloom  and  gleam 
outside  me,  even  as  they  chased  one  an- 
other within  me. 

In  the  wilderness  all  at  once  I  looked 
up  —  and  there  was  John !  He  stood  out- 
side the  fence,  just  as  I  had  seen  him  the 
night  before,  only  now  there  was  no  aureole 
alx>ut  his  head  ;  the  moon  had  not  yet 
reached  the  h^ri^p. 

My  first  feeling  was  anger;  he  had 
broken  our  agreement.  I  did  not  reflect 
that  there  was  such  a  thine  as  breaking  a 
law,  or  even  a  promise,  and  being  blame- 
less. He  leaped  the  fence,  and  clearing 
every  bush  like  a  deer,  came  straight 
toward  me.  1 1  wa&  no  use  trying  to  es- 
cape him.  I  turned  my  back,  and  stood. 
He  stopped  close  behmd  me,  a  yar4  or 
two  away. 

**  Will  you  not  speak  to  me.^"  he  said* 
*'  It's  not  my  fault  I  am  come." 

•*  Whose  fault  else  can  it  be  ?  "  I  re- 
joined, with  difficulty  keeping  my  position. 

**  My  mother's,  of  course ! "  he  an- 
swered. 

I  turned  and  looked  him  in  the  eyes, 
saw  through  the  dusk  that  he  was  trou- 
bled, ran  to  him,  and  put  my  arms  about 
him. 

**She  has  been  spying,"  he  said,  as 
soon  as  he  could  speak.  "She  will  part 
us  at  any  risk  if  she  can.  She  is  liaving 
us  watched  this  very  moment,  most  likely. 
She  may  be  watching  us  herself.  She  is 
a  terrible  woman,  my  mother,  when  she  is 
for  or  against  anything.  Literally,  I  don't 
know  what  she  would  not  do  to  get  her 
own  way.  She  lives  for  her  own  way. 
The  loss  of  it  would  be  as  the  loss  of  her 
soul.  She'll  lose  it  this  time.  She'll  fail 
this  time  —  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  I 
know." 

**  Well,"  I  returned,  nowise  inclined  to 
take  her  part,  **  I  hope  she  will  fail !  What 
does  she  say  ?  " 
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"  She  says  she  would  rather  go  to  her 
grave  than  see  me  the  husband  of  one  of 
your  family." 

**  What  IS  there  against  my  uncle  ?  Is 
there  anything  against  Martha  Moon? 
What  have  I  done  ?    What  is  it  ?  " 

'*  I  don*t  think  she  has  had  time  to  in- 
vent anything  against  you  yet ;  but  she 
pretends  there  is  something,  and  says  if 
I  don^t  give  you  up  at  once,  if  I  don^t 
swear  never  to  look  at  you  again,  she  will 
tell  that  something." 

"What  did  you  say?" 

**  I  said  no  power  on  earth  should  make 
me  give  you  up.  Whatever  she  knew,  she 
could  know  nothing  againstj^^w,  and  I  was 
as  ready  to  go  to  my  grave  as  she  was. 
*  Mother,'  I  said,  *  you  may  tell  my  deter- 
mination by  your  own !  When  man  and 
woman  are  both  determined,  then  comes 
the  tug!  But  I  tell  you  this,'  I  said, 
'  whether  I  marry  her  or  not,  you  and  I 
part  company  the  day  I  come  ot  age ;  and 
if  in  the  mean  time  you  speak  word  or  do 
deed  against  one  of  that  family,  my  lawyer 
shall  look  strictly  into  your  accounts  as 
my  guardian.'  You  see  I  knew  where  to 
touch  her ! " 

"It  is  dreadful  you  should  have  to 
speak  like  that  to  your  mother." 

"  It  is ;  but  you  would  feel  to  her  just 
as  I  do,  if  you  knew  all*— though  you 
wouldn't  speak  so  roughly.  For  that, 
even  a  man  would  have  to  live  with  her  as 
long  as  I  have  done."  . 

"  Can  you  guess  what  she  has  in  her 
mind  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least.  She  will  pretend 
anything.  It  is  enough  that  she  is  deter- 
mined to  part  us.  How,  she  cares,  noth- 
ing, so  she  succeed." 

*•  But  she  cannot  I  " 

•*It  rests  with  you." 

"How  with  me?" 

"It  will  be  war  to  the  knife  between 
her  and  me.  If  she  succeeds,  it  must  be 
with  you." 

"  What  will  you  do  to  prevent  it  ?  " 

"  Anything  except  lie." 

**  What  if  you  should  see  it  your  duty 
to  give  me  up  ?  " 

"  What  if  there  was  no  difference  be- 
tween right  and  wrong  !  We're  as  good  as 
married  1 " 

"  Yes,  of  course ;  but  I  cannot  quite 
promise,  you  know,  until  I  hear  what  my 
uncle  will  say." 

"If  your  uncle  is  half  as  good  a  man  as 
you  have  made  me  think  him,  he  will  do 
what  he  can  on  our  side.  He  loves  what 
is  fair ;  and  what  can  be  fairer  than  that 
those  who  love  each  other  should  marry !  " 


On  my  side,  my  uncle  alone  had  a  word 
in  the  matter,  and  I  knew  he  would  not 
willingly  interfere  with  ray  happiness.  For 
me,  1  should  never  marry  another  than 
John  Day  —  that  was  a  thing  of  course; 
had  he  not  kissed  me  ?  But  the  best  of 
lovers  had  been  parted,  and  that  which 
had  been,  might  be  again,  though  I  could 
not  see  how.  It  was  good  to  hear  John 
talk  as  he  did  ;  it  was  the  right  way  for  a 
lover  to  talk ;  but  he  had  no  supremacy 
over  what  was  to  be  ! 

"  Some  would  say  it  cannot  be  so  great 
matter,  seeing  we  have  known  each  other 
such  a  little  while,"  I  remarked. 

"  The  true  time  is  the  long  enough  !  " 
he  replied.  "  Would  it  be  a  sign  that  our 
love  was  strong,  that  it  took  a  great  while 
to  grow  up  ?    The  strongest  things  •^—  " 

There  he  stopped,  and  I  saw  why ; 
strongest  things  are  not  generally  of 
quickest  growth.  But  there  is  the  euca- 
lyptus! And  was  not  St.  Paul  as  good 
a  Christian  as  any  of  them  ?  I  said  noth- 
ing, however.  There  was  indeed  no  rule 
in  the  matter. 

"  You  must  allow  it  possible,"  I  said, 
"  that  we  may  not  be  married." 

"  I  will  not,"  he  answered.  "  It  is  true 
my  mother  may  get  me  brought  in  as  in- 
capable of  managing  my  own  afiEairs ; 
but " 

"  What  mother  would  do  such  a  wicked 
thing  ?  "  I  cried. 

"  ^^. would ! " 

"  Oh  ! " 

"She  wi?»/i/.'" 

"I  can't  believe  it" 

"  I  am  sure  of  it." 

I  held  my  peace.  I  could  not  help  a 
sense  of  dismay  at  thus  approaching  such 
a  woman.  I  knew  of  bad  women,  but  only 
in  books ;  it  would  appear  they  were  in 
other  places  as  well. 

"  We  must  be  on  our  guard,"  he  said. 

"Against  what?" 

"  Whatever  she  may  do." 

'*^  How  can  we  till  she  begins  ?  " 

"  She  has  begun." 

"  How  ?  "  I  asked,  incredulous. 

"  Leander  is  lame,"  he  answered. 
I  am  so  sorry ! " 
I  am  so  angry  !  " 

Is.it  possible  I  understand  you  ?  " 
Quite.    ^--A^  did  it." 
How  do  you  know  ?  " 
I   can  no  more  prove  it  than  I  can 
doubt  iu" 

"  Is  it  not  possible  to  know  so  as  to  be 
able  to  prove  it  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  inquire  into  my  mother's  pro- 
ceedings.   I  leave  that  sort  of  thing  to 
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her.  Let  her  spy  on  me  as  she  will,  I  am 
not  goiDg  to  spy  oq  her." 

"Of  course  not.  But  if  you  have  no 
proof,  how  can  you  state  the  thing  as  a 
fact  ?  " 

"  I  have  what  is  proof  enough  for  say- 
ing it  to  ray  own  soul." 

**  But  you  have  spoken  of  it  to  me." 

"You  are  my  better  soul.  If  you  are 
not,  then  I  have  done  wrong." 

I  hastened  to  tell  him  I  had  only  made 
him  say  what  I  hoped  he  meant.  He 
wanted  me  then  to  promise  that  I  would 
marry  him  in  spite  of  any  and  every  thing. 
I  promised  that  I  would  never  marry  any 
one  but  him.  I  could  not  say  more,  not 
knowing  what  my  uncle  might  think,  but 
so  much  was  but  fair  and  right.  I  had 
gone  as  far  as  to  convey  distinctly  that  I 
loved  him  ;  and  what  sort  would  that  love 
be  that  could  regard  it  as  possible,  at  any 
distance  of  time,  to  marry  another!  or 
what  sort  of  woman  could  she  be  that 
would  shrink  from  such  a  pledge  !  The 
mischief  lies  in  promises  made  without 
knowledge,  without  forecasting  thought. 
I  knew  what  I  was  about.  I  saw  forward 
and  backward  and  all  around  me.  A  sol- 
itary education  opens  eyes  that,  in  the 
midst  of  companions  and  engagements, 
are  apt  to  remain  shut.  Knowledge  of  the 
world  is  no  safeguard  to  man  or  woman. 
In  the  knowledge  and  love  of  truth  and 
rightness,  lies  our  only  safety. 

With  that  promise  he  had  to  be,  and 
was,  content. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 
TftE     SUMMONS. 

Next  mornine^  the  post  brought  me  the 
following  letter  from  my  uncle.  Whoever 
of  my  readers  may  care  to  enter  into  my 
feelings  as  I  read,  must  imagine  them  for 
herself;  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe 
them.  The  letter  was  not  easy  to  read, 
as  it  was  written  in  bed,  and  with  his  left 
haad. 

".My  Little  One, —  I  think  I  know 
more  than  you  imagine.  I  think  the  se- 
cret flew  into  your  heart  of  itself ;  you  did 
not  take  it  up  and  put  it  there.  I  think 
you  tried  to  drive  it  out,  and  it  would  not 
go  ;  the  same  fate  that  clips  the  thread  of 
life  had  clipped  its  wings  that  it  could  fly 
no  more.  Did  my  little  one  think  1  had 
not  a  heart  big  enough  to  hold  her  secret? 
I  wish  it  had  not  been  so  ;  danger  may  lurk 
in  that  fancy.  Of  one  thing  I  pray  my 
little  one  to  be  sure  —  that  I  am  all  on  her 
side ;  that  my  will  is  to  do  and  contrive 


the  best  for  her  that  lies  in  my  power. 
Should  I  be  unable  to  do  what  she  would 
like,  she  must  yet  believe  me  true  to  her 
as  to  my  God,  less  than  whom  only  I  love 
her  ;  less,  because  God  is  so  much  bigger 
that  so  much  more  love  will  hang  upon 
him.  I  love  you,  dear,  more  than  any 
other  creature  except  one,  and  that  one  is 
not  in  this  world.  Be  sure  that,  whatever 
it  may  cost  me,  I  will  be  to  you  what  your 
own  perfected  soul  will  approve.  Not  to 
do  my  best  for  you  would  be  to  be  false, 
not  to  God  only,  but  to  your  father  as 
well,  whom  I  loved  and  love  dearly.  Come 
to  me,  my  child,  and  tell  me  all.  I  know 
you  have  done  nothing  wrong,  nothing  to 
be  ashamed  of.  Some  things  are  so  diffi- 
cult to  tell  that  it  needs  help  to  make  way 
for  them ;  I  will  help  you.  I  am  better. 
Come  to  me  at  once,  and  we  will  break  the 
creature's  shell  together,  and  see  what  it 
is  like,  the  shy  thing. 

"  Your  Uncle." 

I  was  so  eager  to  go  to  him  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  I  finished  the  letter  before 
starting.  Death  had  been  sent  home,  and 
was  in  the  stable,  sorely  missing  his  mas- 
ter. I  called  Dick,  and  told  him  to  get 
ready  to  ride  with  me  to  Wittenage ;  he 
must  take  Death,  and  be  at  the  door  with 
Twilight  in  twenty  minutes. 

We  started.  Asi  we  left  the  gate,  I 
caught  sight  of  John,  coming  from  the 
other  direction,  with  his  eyes  on  the 
ground,  lost  in  meditation.  I  stopped. 
He  saw  me,  and  was  at  my  side  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

"  1  have  heard  from  my  uncle,"  I  said. 
"  He  wants  me.    I  am  going  to  him." 

"  If  only  I  had  ray  horse,"  he  said. 

"  Why  shouldn't  you  take  Death,"  I  re- 
joined. 

"No,"  he  answered,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation.  "It  would  be  an  impertinence. 
I  will  walk,  and  see  you  there.  It's  only 
sixteen  miles,  I  think.  What  a  splendid 
creature  he  is  !  " 

"  He's  getting  into  years  now,"  I  re- 
plied, "  but  he  has  been  in  the  stable  sev- 
eral days,  and  I  am  doubtful  whether  Dick 
will  quite  manage  him." 

"  Then  I  know  your  uncle  would  rather 
I  rode  him.  He  knows  I  am  no  tailor ! " 
said  John. 

"  How  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  don't  mean  he  knows  who  I  am,  but 
he  saw  me  about  a  fortnight  ago,  in  one 
of  our  own  fields,  giving  Leander,  who  is 
but  three,  a  lesson  or  two.  He  stopped 
and  looked  on  JEor  a  good  many  minutes, 
and  said  a  kind  word  about  my  handling 
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'Mlow  Willi  miff** 
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biif  iiMfl  Miiii     H  »li<f  »ucc«od»,  It  must  be 

WMli  Villi." 

•'  Wliiii  wilt  yiHi  (to  tojprevent  it?'* 

**  AtiylliWig  rfi(»ni  llo*^ 

*'  WImI  It  yiMi  ftlioulil  MHO  It  your  duty 
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Iwtfpii  I  lulH  mill  wrong  I  WeVc  h«  good  as 
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|iiiiiiiliii>,  \\\\\  know,  until  I  hrar  what  my 
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•*  What  OKKher  would  do  such  a  wicked 
tbio|(  f  **  1  cried. 

"*  .S^  wookl !  ** 

•♦Ob!" 

-Sbe«w^//- 

<«  1  caoH  believe  iL** 

"« I  am  sure  of  it*** 

1  beld  my  peace.  I  coald  not  help  a 
sense  of  dismay  at  tbus  ^proacbioii:  sacb 
a  woman.  I  knew  of  bad  women,  bat  only 
in  books;  it  would  appear  tbey  were  in 
other  places  as  well* 

**  We  roust  be  on  our  guard,"  be  said. 

'« Affainst  what  ?  '* 

••  Whatever  she  may  do." 

^*  How  can  we  till  she  begins  ?  ** 

**  She  has  begun.** 

*'  How  ?**  I  asked,  incredulous. 

**  Leander  is  lame/*  he  answered. 

**  1  am  so  sorry !  ** 

^*  I  am  so  angry  !  ** 

**  Is.it  possible  1  understand  you  ?  ** 

•*  Quite.    5*^  did  it.** 

**  How  do  you  know?  ** 

**  I  can  no  more  prove  it  than  I  can 
doubt  it/* 

**  Is  it  not  possible  to  know  so  as  to  be 
able  to  prove  it  ?  ** 

"  I  cannot  inquire  into  my  mother*s  pro- 
ceedings.   I  leave  that  sort  of  thing  to 
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her.  Let  her  spy  00  me  as  she  will,  I  am 
not  going  to  spy  on  her." 

*'  Of  course  not.  But  if  you  have  no 
proof,  bow  can  you  state  the  thing  as  a 
fact  ?  " 

"  I  have  what  is  proof  enough  for  say- 
ing it  to  my  own  soul." 

'*  But  you  have  spoken  of  it  to  me." 

*'You  are  my  better  soul.  If  you  are 
not,  then  I  have  done  wrong." 

I  hastened  to  tell  him  I  bad  only  made 
bim  say  what  I  hoped  he  meant.  He 
wanted  me  then  to  promise  that  I  would 
marry  him  in  spite  of  anv  and  every  thing. 
I  promised  that  I  would  never  marry  any 
one  but  him.  I  could  not  say  more,  not 
knowing  what  my  uncle  might  think,  but 
so  much  was  but  fair  and  right.  I  had 
crone  as  far  as  to  convey  distinctly  that  I 
loved  him  ;  and  what  sort  would  that  love 
be  that  could  regard  it  as  possible,  at  any 
distance  of  time,  to  marrv  another !  or 
what  sort  of  woman  coula  she  be  that 
would  shrink  from  such  a  pledge  I  The 
mischief  lies  in  promises  made  without 
knowledge,  without  forecasting  thought. 
I  knew  what  I  was  about.  I  saw  forward 
and  backward  and  all  around  me.  A  sol- 
itary education  opens  eyes  that,  in  the 
midst  of  companions  and  engagements, 
are  apt  to  remain  shut.  Knowledge  of  the 
world  is  no  safeguard  to  man  or  woman. 
In  the  knowledge  and  love  of  truth  and 
rightness,  lies  our  only  safety. 

With  that  promise  he  had  to  be,  and 
was,  content 

CHAPTER  XVII. 
THE     SUMMONS. 

Next  morning  the  post  brought  me  the 
following  letter  from  my  uncle.  Whoever 
of  my  readers  may  care  to  enter  into  my 
feelings  as  I  read,  must  imagine  them  for 
herseS;  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe 
them.  The  letter  was  not  easy  to  read, 
as  it  was  written  in  bed,  and  with  his  left 
hand. 

'\My  Little  One,  —  I  think  I  know 
more  than  you  imagine.  I  think  the  se- 
cret flew  into  your  heart  of  itself ;  you  did 
not  take  it  up  and  put  it  there.  I  think 
you  tried  to  drive  it  out,  and  it  would  not 
go ;  the  same  fate  that  clips  the  thread  of 
Hfe  had  clipped  its  wings  that  it  could  fly 
no  more.  Did  my  little  one  think  I  had 
not  a  heart  big  enough  to  hold  her  secret  ? 
I  wish  it  had  not  been  so  ;  danger  may  lurk 
in  that  fancv.  Of  one  thing  I  pray  my 
little  one  to  be  sure  —  that  I  am  all  on  her 
side ;  that  my  will  is  to  do  and  contrive 


the  best  for  her  that  lies  in  my  power. 
Should  I  be  unable  to  do  what  she  would 
like,  she  must  yet  believe  me  true  to  her 
as  to  my  God,  less  than  whom  only  I  love 
her ;  less,  because  God  is  so  much  bigger 
that  so  much  more  love  will  hang  upon 
him.  I  love  you,  dear,  more  than  any 
other  creature  except  one,  and  that  one  is 
not  in  this  world.  Be  sure  that,  whatever 
it  may  cost  me,  I  will  be  to  you  what  your 
own  perfected  soul  will  approve.  Not  to 
do  my  best  for  you  would  be  to  be  false, 
not  to  God  only,  but  to  your  father  as 
well,  whom  I  loved  and  love  dearly.  Come 
to  me,  my  child,  and  tell  me  all.  I  know 
vou  have  done  nothing  wrong,  nothing  to 
be  ashamed  of.  Some  things  are  so  diffi- 
cult to  tell  that  it  needs  help  to  make  way 
for  them ;  I  will  help  you.  I  am  better. 
Come  to  me  at  once,  and  we  will  break  the 
creature*s  shell  together,  and  see  what  it 
is  like,  the  shy  thing. 

"  Your  Uncle." 

I  was  so  eager  to  go  to  him  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  I  finished  the  letter  before 
starting.  Death  had  been  sent  home,  and 
was  in  the  stable,  sorely  missing  his  mas- 
ter. I  called  Dick,  and  told  him  to  get 
ready  to  ride  with  me  to  Wittenage;  lie 
must  take  Death,  and  be  at  the  door  with 
Twilight  in  twenty  minutes. 

We  started.  A»  we  left  the  gate,  I 
caught  sight  of  John,  coming  from  the 
other  direction,  with  his  eyes  on  the 
ground,  lost  in  meditation.  I  stopped. 
He  saw  me,  and  was  at  my  side  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

**  I  have  heard  from  my  uncle,"  I  said. 
"  He  wants  me.     I  am  going  to  him." 

'*  If  only  I  had  my  horse,"  he  said. 

**  Why  shouldn't  you  take  Death,"  I  re- 
joined. 

"  No,"  he  answered,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation.  **  It  would  be  an  impertinence. 
I  will  walk,  and  see  you  there.  It's  only 
sixteen  miles,  I  think.  What  a  splendid 
creature  he  is !  " 

"  He's  getting  into  years  now,"  I  re- 
plied, *'  but  he  has  been  in  the  stable  sev- 
eral days,  and  I  am  doubtful  whether  Dick 
will  quite  manage  him." 

**  Then  I  know  your  uncle  would  rather 
I  rode  him.  He  knows  I  am  no  tailor  I " 
said  John. 

"  How  ? "  I  asked. 

**  I  don't  mean  he  knows  who  I  am,  but 
he  saw  me  about  a  fortnight  ago,  in  one 
of  our  own  fields,  giving  Leanoer,  who  is 
but  three,  a  lesson  or  two.  He  stopped 
and  looked  on  for  a  good  many  minutes, 
and  said  a  kind  word  about  my  handling 
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of  the  horse.  He  will  remember,  I  am 
sure." 

*'  How  glad  I  am  be  knows  something 
of  what  you  are  like.  H  you  don't  mind 
being  seen  with  me  then,  there's  no  rea- 
son whv  you  should  not  give  me  your 
escort,'^ 

Dick  was  not  sorry  to  dismouut,  and  we 
rode  away  together. 

I  was  glacTof  this  for  one  definite  rea- 
son, as  well  as  many  indefinite  ;  I  wanted 
John  to  see  my  letter,  and  know  what  rea- 
son I  had  to  love  my  uncle.  I  forgot  for 
the  moment  my  resolution  not  to  meet 
him  again  before  telling  my  uncle  every- 
thing. Somehow  he  seemed  to  be  going 
with  me  to  receive  my  uncle's  approval. 

He  read  the  letter,  old  Death  carrying 
him  all  the  time  as  gently  as  he  carried 
myself —  I  often  rode  him  now  —  and  re- 
turned it  with  the  tears  in  his  eyes.  For 
a  moment  or  two  he  did  not  speak.  Then 
e  said  in  a  very  solemn  way,  — 

**I  see.  I  oughtn't  to  have  a  chance 
if  he  be  against  me.  I  understand  now 
why  I  could  not  get  you  to  promise.  All 
right.    The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me  ! " 

**That  he  will.  He  is  always  having 
mercy  upon  us ! "  I  answered,  loving 
John  and  my  uncle  and  God  more  than 
ever.  I  loved  John  for  this  especially,  at 
the  moment  —  that  his  nature  remained 
uninjured  towards  others  by  his  distrust 
of  her  who  should  have  had  the  first  claim 
on  his  confidence.  I  said  to  myself  that, 
if  a  man  had  a  bad  mother  and  yet  was  a 
good  man,  there  could  be  no  limit  to  the 
goodness  he  must  come  to.  That  he  was 
a  man  after  mv  uncle's  own  heart,  I  had 
no  longer  the  least  doubt.  Nor  was  it  a 
small  thing  to  find  that  he  rode  beautifully 
—  never  seeming  to  heed  his  horse,  and 
yet  in  constant  touch  with  him. 

We  reached  the  town,  and  the  inn  where 
my  uncle  was  lying.  On  the  road  we  had 
arranged  where  he  would  be  waiting  me 
to  hear  what  came  next.  He  went  to  see 
the  horses  put  up,  and  I  ran  to  find  Mar- 
tha, who  had  seen  us  arrive,  wondering  at 
my  escort.  She  met  me  on  the  stair,  then 
went  straight  to  my  uncle  to  tell  him  I 
was  come.  She  returned  almost  immedi- 
ately, and  led  me  to  his  room. 

I  was  not  a  little  shocked  to  see  how 
pale  and  ill  he  looked.  I  feared,  and  was 
right  in  fearing,  that  anxiety  about  myself 
had  not  a  little  to  do  with  his  condition. 
His  face  brightened  when  he  saw  me,  but 
his  eves  gazed  into  mine  with  a  searching 
inquiry  as  to  the  effect  his  letter  had  had 
upon  me.  His  face  brightened  yet  more 
when  he  found  his  eager  look  answered 


by  the  smile  which  my  perfect  satisfaction 
and  understanding  inspired.  I  knelt  by 
the  bedside,  afraid  to  touch  him  lest  I 
should  hurt  his  arm. 

Slowly  he  laid  his  left  hand  on  my  head, 
and  I  knew  he  blessed  me  silently.  For  a 
minute  or  two  he  lay  still. 

**  Now  tell  me  all  about  it,"  he  said  at 
length,  turning  his  patient  blue  eyes  on 
mine. 

I  began  at  once,  and  if  I  did  not  tell 
him  everything,  I  let  it  be  plain  there  was 
more  of  the  sort  behind,  concerning  which 
he  might  question  me.  When  I  had 
ended, — 

'*  Is  that  everything  ?  "  he  asked,  with  a 
smile  so  like  all  he  had  ever  been  to  me^ 
that  my  whole  heart  seemed  to  go  out  to 
meet  it. 

"  Yes,  uncle,"  I  answered,  •*  I  think  I 
may  say  so  —  except  that  I  have  not  dwelt 
upon  my  feelings,  or  their  natural  expres- 
sion. Love,  they  say,  is  shy,  and  I  ^cy 
you  will  pardon  me  that  portion." 

*' Willingly,  my  child.  More  would 
have  been  useless." 

**  Then  you  know  how  I  have  been  feel- 
ing, uncle?"  I  ventured.  **  I  was  afraid 
you  might  not  understand  me.  Could  any 
one,  do  you  think,  that  had  not  had  the 
same  strange  kind  of  consciousness  ?  " 

He  made  me  no  answer.  I  looked  up. 
He  was  ghastlv  white ;  his  head  had  fallen 
back  against  the  bed.  I  started  up,  hardly 
smothering  a  shriek. 

''  What  is  it,  uncle  ?  "  I  gasped.  •'  Shall 
I  fetch  Martha  ?  " 

"No,  my  child,"  he  answered.  "I 
shall  be  better  in  a  moment.  I  am  sub- 
ject to  little  attacks  of  the  heart,  but  they 
do  not  mean  much.  Give  me  some  of  that 
medicine  on  the  table." 

In  a  few  minutes  his  color  began  to 
return  a  little,  and  the  smile  which  was 
forced  at  first,  gradually  brightened  until 
it  was  genuine. 

**I  will  tell  you  the  whole  story  one 
day,  "whether  in  this  world  I  am  doubt- 
ful. But  when  is  nothing,  or  where,  with 
eternity  before  us." 

**  Yes,  uncle,"  I  answered  vaguely,  and 
was  silent. 

"A  person,"  he  said,  after  a  while, 
slowly,  and  with  hesitating  efiFort,  "may 
look  at  one  time  a  much  better  person 
than  at  another.  Sometimes  he  is  so 
happy,  or  perhaps  so  well  pleased  with 
himself,  that  the  good  in  him  comes  all  to 
the  surface." 

"  Would  he  be  the  better  or  the  worse 
man  if  it  did  not,  uncle  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  You  must  not  get  me  into  a  metaphys- 
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ical  discassion  now,  little  one,"  he  an- 
swered. "Something  more  important 
than  casuistry  is  on  our  hands.  I  want 
you  to  note  that,  when  a  person  is  happy, 
he  will  look  lovable ;  but  he  may,  things 
going  as  he  does  not  like,  show  another 
and  very  unfinished  phase  of  character." 

*' Surely  everybody  must  know  that, 
uncle." 

*'  Then  you  can  hardly  expect  me  to  be 
confident  that  your  new  friend  would  look 
to  you  as  lovable  if  he  were  unhappy." 

"  I  have  seen  you,  uncle,  look  as  if  noth- 
ing would  ever  make  you  smile  again  ;  but 
I  knew  you  loved  me  all  the  time." 

"  Did  you,  my  darling !  Then  you  were 
right.  I  dare  not  require  of  any  man  that 
he  should  be  as  good-tempered  in  trouble 
as  out  of  it  —  though  he  must  come  to  that 
at  last  —  but  a  man  musibtjusi,  whatever 
mood  he  is  in." 

"That  is  what  I  know  you  to  be  always, 
uncle.  I  never  waited  for  a  change  in 
your  looks,  to  tell  you  anything  I  wanted 
to  tell  you.  I  know  you,  uncle!"  I  added, 
with  a  glow  of  still  triumph. 

"Thank  you,  little  one,"  be  returned 
half  playfully,  yet  gravely.  "  All  I  want 
to  say  comes  to  this,  that  when  a  man  is 
in  love,  you  see  only  the  best  of  him,  or 
something  better  than  he-  really  is.  Much 
good  may  be  in  a  man,  for  God  made  him, 
and  the  man  yet  not  be  good,  for  he  has 
done  nothing  since  his  making,  to  make 
himself.  Before  you  can  say  you  know  a 
man,  you  must  have  seen  him  in  a  few  at 
least  of  his  opposite  moods.  Therefore 
you  cannot  wonder  that  I  should  desire  a 
fuller  knowledge  of  this  young  man,  than 
your  testimony,  founded  on  an  acquaint- 
ance of  three  or  four  days,  can  give  me." 
"  Let  me  tell  you,  then,  something  that 
happened  to-day,"  I  said.  "  When  first  I 
asked  him  to  come  with  me  this  morning, 
it  was  a  temptation  to  him  of  course,  not 
knowing  when  we  misht  see  each  other 
again  ;  but  he  hadn't  his  own  horse,  and 
said  you  would  not  like  a  man  you  did  not 
know  to  be  rid inj^r  yours." 
"  I  hope  you  dici  not  come  alone  ! " 
"  Oh,  no.  I  had  set  out  with  Dick,  but 
John  came,  after  all." 

"Then  his  refusal  to  ride  my  horse 
without  my  leave  does  not  come  to  much. 
It  is  a  small  thing  to  have  good  impulses 
that  are  weak ;  temptation  soon  turns  them 
out  of  the  way." 
"  But  I  haven't  done  telling  you,  uncle." 
"  I  am  too  hasty,  little  one.  I  beg  your 
pardon." 

"  I  want  to  tell  you  what  made  him  give 
in  to  riding  your  horse.    1  confessed  I 


was  a  little  anxious  lest  Death,  who  had 
not  been  exercised  for  some  days,  should 
be  too  much  for  Dick.  John  said  he  had, 
not  long  ago,  seen  you  on  his  back,  and 
you  had  spoken  very  kindly  to  him  of  the 
way  he  handled  the  young  horse  he  was 
himself  riding." 

"Oh,  that's  the  young  fellow  is  it?" 
cried  my  uncle,  in  a  tone  that  could  not 
be  mistaken  for  other  than  one  of  pleasure. 
"That's  the  fellow,  is  it?"  he  repeated. 
"  H'm ! " 

"I  hope  you  liked  the  look  of  him, 
uncle,"  I  ventured  to  say,  my  heart  giving 
an  ungracious  wallow  of  fear. 

"  The  boy  is  a  gentleman,  anyhow,"  he 
answered.  You  may  think  whether  I  was 
pleased.  "  I  never  saw  man  carry  himself 
better  horseward,"  he  added,  with  a  smile. 

"  Then  you  won't  object  to  his  riding 
Death  home  again  ?  "  I  ventured. 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  he  replied.  "  The 
man  can  ride." 

"  And  may  I  go  with  him  ?  —  that  is,  if 
you  do  not  want  me  —  I  wish  I  could  stay 
with  you  ! " 

"  Rather  than  ride  home  with  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  if  it  were  to  be  of  use  to 
you." 

"  The  only  way  you  can  be  of  use  to  me, 
is  to  ride  home  with  Mr.  Day,  and  not  see 
him  again  until  I  have  had  a  little  talk 
with  him.  Tyranny  may  be  a  sense  of 
duty,  you  know,  little  one." 

"  Tyranny,  uncle ! "  I  cried,  as  I  laid 
his  hand  to  my  cheek,  "  you  cott/d  not 
make  me  think  you  a  tyrant." 

"  I  should  not  like  you  to  think  me  one, 
darling  !  Still  less  would  I  like  to  deserve 
it,  whether  you  thought  me  one  or  not." 
Then,  after  a  little  pause,  "I  have  no 
power  over  you,"  he  added.  "  You  do  not 
require  even  to  come  of  age  to 'defy  me." 

"  That  would  be  to  poison  my  own  soul," 
I  answered. 

"Do  not  think,"  he  continued,  "that  I 
have  any  legal  authority  over  you.  If  you 
were  going  to  marry  Mr.  Day  to-morrow, 
I  should  have  no  rigA/  to  interfere.  I 
have  been  but  a  poor  make-shift  father  to 
you,  not  a  legal  guardian." 

"  Don't  cast  me  off,  uncle ! "  I  cried. 
"  You  know  I  belong  to  you  as  much  as  if 
you  were  my  very  own  father.  I  am  sure 
my  father  will  say  so  when  we  see  him. 
He  will  never  come  between  you  and  me." 

He  gave  a  great  sigh,  and  his  face  grew 
so  intense  that  I  felt  as  if  I  had  no  right 
to  see  it. 

"  It  is  perhaps  the  deepest  hope  of  my 
existence,"  he  said,  "to  give  you  back  to 
him  the  best  of  daughters.    Even  a  fear 
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of  failure  in  that,  would,  I  feel,  kill  me. 
Be  good,  my  darling,  be  ^ood,  even  if  you 
die  of  sorrow  because  of  it." 

The  intensity  of  his  look  had  faded  to  a 
deep  sadness,  and  there  came  a  silence. 

"  Would  you  like  me  to  go  now,  uncle  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"  I  wish  I  could  see  Mr.  Day  at  once," 
he  said,  "but  I  am  so  far  from  strong, 
that  I  fear  both  weakness  and  injustice. 
Tell  him  I  want  very  much  to  see  him, 
and  will  let  him  know  as  soon  as  I  am 
able." 

'*  Thank  you,  uncle.  He  will  be  so  glad. 
Of  course  he  can't  feel  just  as  I  do,  but 
he  does  feel  that  to  do  anything  you  did 
not  like,  would  be  just  horrid." 

**  And  you  will  not  see  him  again,  little 
one,  after  he  has  taken  vou  home,  till  I 
have  had  some  talk  with  him  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  will  not,  uncle." 

I  bade  him  good-bye,  had  a  moment's 
talk  with  Martha,  and  found  John  Day  at 
the  place  appointed. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 
JOHN  SEES  SOMETHING. 

As  we  rode,  I  told  John  everything.  It 
was  strange  that  it  did  not  seem  strange 
to  find  myself  so  close  to  one  whom  a  few 
days  before  I  had  never  heard  of;  it 
seemed  as  if  all  my  life  I  had  been  waiting 
for  him,  and  now  he  was  come,  and  every- 
thing was  just  and  only  as  it  should  be. 
We  were  very  quiet  in  our  gladness.  A 
little  anxiety  about  my  uncle's  decision, 
and  the  certain  foreboding  of  trouble  on 
the  part  of  his  mother,  stilled  us  both,  and 
sent  the  delight  of  having  found  each 
other  down  deeper,  a  little  out  of  the  way, 
leaving  the' practical  and  reasoning  freer 
to  act. 

We  did  not  urge  our  horses  to  their 
speed,  but  I  felt  that,  for  my  uncle's  sake, 
I  must  not  prolong  the  journey,  and  force 
the  last  farthing  of  bliss  from  his  generos- 
ity while  yet  he  was  uncertain  of  his  duty. 
The  moon  had,  nevertheless,  long  risen 
before  we  reached  my  home.  John  would 
have  to  walk  miles  to  reach  his,  and  just 
as  we  stopped  at  the  gate  I  suddenly  be- 
thought  myself  that  neither  of  us  had 
eaten  anything  since  we  left  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  got  wnat  I  could  find  for  him  to 
eat  on  his  way,  and  he  confessed  that  now 
I  had  made  him  think  of  it,  he  was  hungry 
enough  to  eat  anything  less  than  an  ox. 
So  we  parted  merrily.  But  when  next  we 
met,  each  confessed  it  had  not  been  with- 
out a  presentiment  of  impending  danger. 


For  my  part,  notwithstanding  the  position 
I  had  presumed  to  take  with  John  when 
first  he  spoke  o£  his  mother,  I  was  now 
more  distrustful  of  her  than  he;  which 
came,  I  suppose,  from  being  more  appre- 
hensive for  him  than  he  was  for  himself. 

It  was  a  moonlight  night,  and  much  the 
nearest  way  between  our  house  and  his 
lay  across  the  desolate  heath.  John 
walked  along,  eating  the  supper  I  had 
given  him,  and  sending  now  and  then  a 
sweep  of  the  eyes  round  the  horizon  of  the 
heath.  All  at  once  he  thought  he  saw, 
dim  in  the  ghostly  light  of  the  moon, 
straight  before  him,  a  speck  that  might  be 
something  alive,  comin?  toward  him  along 
the  track.  He  said  to  himself  he  had  not 
expected  to  meet  any  one  on  the  moor  at 
such  time  of  night,  and  went  on  with  his 
supper,  looking  up  occasionally  to  note 
the  vague  degrees  of  the  object's  approach. 
Looking  up  once  more,  after,  he  supposed, 
a  longer  interval,  he  saw  that  the  thing 
was  near,  but  surrounded  with  a  light  fog 
which  had  in  the  mean  time  risen.  The 
next  moment  a  strange  thrill  of  recogni- 
tion went  through  him,  for  which  what  he 
saw  at  first  could  ill  account ;  there,  just 
before  him,  and  drawing  nearer,  came  what 
could  be  neither  the  horse  that  had  car- 
ried him  that  day,  nor  his  double,  but  was 
so  like  him  in  color,  size,  and  bone,  and  so 
unlike  him  in  muscle  and  bearing,  that  he 
might  have  been  his  skeleton,  nearly  worn 
out,  but  alive.  The  spectral  horse  and 
his  rider  came  through  the  fog  straight 
down  upon  John,  regardless  that  the  track 
was  but  a  foot-path,  as  if  both  were  asleep, 
and  saw  nothing  in  their  way.  He  stepped 
aside  to  let  them  pass,  and  then  first  John 
looked  in  the  face  of  the  horseman  ;  with 
a  shock  of  fear  that  struck  him  in  the 
middle  of  the  body,  making  him  gasp  and 
choke,  he  saw  plain  before  him  —  so  that, 
but  for  the  impossibility,  he  could  have 
sworn  to  him  in  any  court  of  justice  —  the 
man  whom  he  knew  to  be  at  that  moment 
confined  to  his  bed,  twenty  miles  away, 
with  a  broken  arm.  They  were  the  sole 
human  beings  within  sight  or  sound  in 
that  still  moonlight,  on  that  desolate  moor, 
but  the  horseman  never  lifted  his  head,  or 
even  raised  his  eyes  to  look*  at  hhn.  John 
stood  stunned.  At  the  moment  he  could 
not  doubt  he  had  seen  an  apparition. 
When  at  length  he  roused  himself  and 
looked  in  the  direction  in  which  it  went,  it 
had  dwindled  awa^  in  the  mist,  and  pres- 
ently was  out  of  sight. 

He  ate  no  more,  but  found  his  way 
home  and  to  his  own  room  almost  me- 
chanically.    There  he  went  straight  to 
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bed,  but  for  a  long  time,  weary  as  he  was, 
could  not  sleep. 

For  what  might  not  the  apparition  por- 
tend? Mr.  Whichcote  lay  hurt  by  a-  fall 
from  his  horse  called  Death,  and  he  had 
met  his  likeness  on  the  baclc  of  just  such 
a  horse,  but  a  skeleton.  Was  he  bearing 
him  away  to  the  tonib  ? 

CHAPTER   XIX. 
JOHN  IS  TAKEN   ILL. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  he  woke 
with  a  start,  ill  enough  to  feel  that  he  was 
going  to  be  worse.  His  head  throbbed  ; 
the  room  seemed  turning  round  with  him, 
and  when  it  settled,  he  saw  strange  shapes 
in  it.  A  few  rays  of  the  sinking  moon  got 
in  between  the  curtains  of  one  of  the  win- 
dows, and  seemed  to  prevent  things  from 
going  to  sleep ;  they  were  all  awake.  Every- 
thing looked  odd  —  so  unpleasantly  odd 
that  he  concluded  something  unnatural,  or 
at  least  unearthly,  must  be  near  him.  The 
room  was  an  old-fashioned  one,  in  thor- 
ough keeping  with  the  age  of  the  house  — 
the  verv  haunt  for  a  ghost,  but  John  tried 
to  comfort  himself  that  he  had  heard  of  no 
ghost  in  that  room.  He  got  up  to  drive 
away  his  oppression,  and  drink  some 
water.  That  he  drew  the  curtains  aside, 
to  let  in  a  little  more  light,  proves  to  me 
that  he  was  in  no  subjection  to  an  appre- 
hensive imagination  ;  for  what  man,  with 
a  brooding  terror  couched  in  him,  would, 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  let  in  the 
moon  ?  To  a  noan  in  such  a  condition,  the 
moonlight  is  worse  than  the  deepest  dark- 
ness. The  moon  was  going  down  in  the 
west,  with  that  weary  look  she  gets  by  the 
time  her  work  is  about  over  for  the  night 
-^as  if  she  were  forsaken  even  by  the 
poor  mortals  for  whose  comfort  she  had 
to  be  up  and  shining  all  night  long.  He 
poured  himself  out  some  water,  drank  it, 
and  thought  it  did  not  taste  nice.  Then 
be  turned  to  the  window,  and  looked  out. 

The  house  was  in  the  middle  of  a  large 
park.  The  few  trees  that  stood  here  and 
there  served  mainly  to  show  how  wide 
were  the  unbroken  spaces  of  grass.  Some 
owner  had  disliked  the  proximity  of  trees, 
and  had  made  a  wide  lake  of^  green  about 
the  house;  and  in  this  lake,  a  hundred 
yards  or  so  from  the  house,  motionless  as 
a  statue,  John  saw  standing  a  great  grey 
horse  with  hanging  neck,  his  shadow 
stretched  in  a  mighty  grotesque  behind 
him,  and  on  his  back  the  very  effigy  of  my 
uncle,  motionless  too  as  marble.  The 
horse  stood  sidewise  to  the  house,  but^the 
face  of  his  rider  was  turned  toward  it,  as 


if  scanning  its  windows  in  the  dying  glit- 
ter of  the  moon.  John  thought  he  heard 
a  cry  somewhere,  and  went  and  opened 
his  door,  but  listening  hard  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, heard  nothinc;.  When  he  looked 
again  from  the  window,  a  slight  fog  had 
arisen,  and  the  apparition  seemed  fainter, 
and  much  farther  away,  although  horse 
and  rider  were  in  the  same  posture,  and 
opposite  the  same  part  of  the  house.  He 
rubbed  his  eyes  to  see  more  plainly,  but 
could  no  longer  distinguish  it,  and  went 
back  to  bed.  In  the  morning  he  was  in  a 
high  fever  —  unconscious  save  of  restless 
discomfort,  and  undefined  trouble. 

He  learned  afterwards  from  the  old 
house-keeper,  that  his  mother  came  her- 
self to  his  room  to  nurse  him,  but  through- 
out his  illness  he  refused  nourishment  or 
medicine  from  her  hand,  behaving  exactly 
as  if  he  thought  she  meant  to  poison  him. 
No  doctor  was  sent  for;  and  I  cannot  but 
think  that  the  water  in  his  bottle  had  to 
do  with  the  illness  that  came  upon  him 
that  night.  The  intention  may  have  been 
to  prevent  him  from  coming  to  me.  She 
doubtless  regarded  as  unjust  whatever 
came  between  her  and  any  power  she  pos- 
sessed, or  had  a  desire  to  possess. 

It  seems  pretty  clear  that  for  the  time  at 
least  the  conviction  had  got  possession  of 
him  that  his  mother  was  attempting  his 
life.  From  what  he  knew  of  her,  he  may 
have  argued  in  semi-conscious  moments, 
that  she  was  quite  capable  of  imagining 
she  had  the  right  to  take  again  what  she 
was  equally  capable  of  imagining  she  had 
given.  At  the  same  time  it  is  possible 
that  she  became  alarmed  at  seeing  him 
worse  than  she  had  intended  to  make  him, 
and  was  only  endeavoring  to  counteract 
what  she  had  done. 

For  several  davs  he  was  prostrate  with 
extreme  exhaustion.  Necessarily,  I  knew 
nothing  of  this ;  neither  was  I,  doubting 
his  mother  as  I  did,  in  any  immediate 
dread  of  her  possible  proceeding.  I  may 
just  remind  my  reader  that  the  cessation 
of  his  visits  could  cause  me  no  anxiety, 
seeing  that  was  thoroughly  understood  be- 
tween us. 

CHAPTER  XX. 
YET  ANOTHER  AND  LONGER  VISIT. 

On  the  third  night  after  that  on  which 
he  left  me  to  walk  home,  I  was  roused 
between  twelve  and  one,  by  a  sharp  sound 
as  of  sudden  hail  against  miy  window, 
which  ceased  as  Soon  as  it  began.  Won- 
dering what  it  was,  for  hail  it  could  hardly 
be,   I  sprang  from  the  bed,  pulled  aside 
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the  curtain,  and  looked  out.  There  was 
light  enough  from  the  moon  to  let  me  see 
a  man  looking  up  at  the  window,  and  love 
enough  in  my  heart  to  make  me  recognize 
him  at  once.  How  he  knew  the  window 
mine,  I  always  forgot  to  ask  him.  I  would 
have  drawn  back,  for  it  vexed  me  sorely  to 
think  him  too  weak  to  hold  to  our  agree- 
ment, but  the  face  I  looked  down  .upon 
was  so  ghastly  and  deathlike,  that  I  per- 
ceived at  once  his  coming  must  have  its 
justification.  I  did  not  speak,  for  I  would 
not  have  any  in  the  house  hear;  but  put- 
ting on  my  shoes  and  a  big  cloak,  I  went 
softly  down  the  stair,  opened  the  door 
noiselessly,  and  ran  to  the  other  side  of 
the  house.  There  stood  John,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  my  window.  As  I  turned 
the  corner  I  could  see  by  their  weary 
flashing,  that  either  something  terrible  had 
happened,  or  he  was  very  ill.  He  stood 
motionless,  unaware  of  my  approach. 

**  What  is  it  ?  "  I  said  under  my  breath, 
putting  a  hand  on  each  of  his  shoulders 
from  behind. 

He  did  not  turn  his  head  or  answer  me, 
but  grew  yet  whiter,  gapped,  and  seensed 
readv  to  fall.  I  put  my  arm  round  him, 
and  his  head  sank  on  my  shoulder. 

Whatever  might  be  the  matter,  the  first 
thing  was  to  get  him  into  the  house,  and 
make  him  lie  down.  I  moved  a  little, 
holding  him  fast,  and  mechanically  he  fol- 
lowed his  support;  so  that,  with  some 
difficulty,  I  got  him  round  the  house,  and 
into  the  great  hall  kitchen,  our  usual  sit- 
ting-room ;  for  there  was  fire  that  would 
only  want  rousing,  and,  warm  as  was  the 
night,  I  felt  him  very  cold.  I  laid  him  on 
a  wide,  comfortable  sofa,  covered  him 
with  my  cloak,  and  ran  to  rouse  old 
Penny.  The  aged  sleep  lightly,  and  she 
was  up  in  an  instant.  I  told  her  that  a 
gentleman  I  knew  had  come  to  the  house, 
either  walking  in  his  sleep  or  delirious, 
and  it  would  have  been  murder  not  to  let 
him  in  ;  she  must  come  and  help  me  with 
him.  She  struck  a  light  and  we  went  back 
to  the  kit9hen. 

John  lay  with  his  eyes  closed,  m  a  dead 
faint  We  got  him  to  swallow  some 
brandy,  and  he  came  to  himself  a  little. 
Then  we  put  him  into  my  warm  bed,  and 
covered  him  with  blankets.  In  a  minute 
or  so  he  was  fast  asleep,  and  had  not 
spoken  a  word.  I  left  Penny  to  watch 
him,  and  went  and  dressed  myself,  think- 
ing hard  —  the  result  of  which  was,  that, 
having  enjoined  Penny  to  let  no  one  near 
him,  whoever  it  might  be,  I  went  to  the 
stable,  saddled  Zoe,and  set  off  for  Wit- 
tenage. 
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It  was  sixteen  miles  of  a  ride.  The 
moon  went  down,  and  the  last  of  my  jour- 
ney was  very  dark,  for  the  night  was 
cloudy,  but  we  arrived  in  safety,  just  as 
the  dawn  was  promising  to  come  as  soon 
as  it  could.  No  one  in  the  town  seemed 
up,  or  thinking  of  getting  up.  I  had  learned 
a  lesson  from  John,  however,  and  I  knew 
Martha's  window,  which  happily  looked 
on  the  street.  I  got  o£E  Zoe,  who  was  tired 
enough  to  stand  still,  for  she  was  getting 
old  and  I  had  not  spared  her,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  search  for  a  stone  small  enough 
to  throw  at  the  window,  which  was  not  easy 
to  find.  The  scared  face  of  Martha  showed 
itself  almost  immediately. 

**  It's  me  1 "  I  cried,  no  louder  t(^an  she 
could  just  hear;  **it's  me,  Martha;  come 
down  and  let  me  in." 

Without  a  word  of  reply,  she  left  the 
window,  and  after  some  fumbling  with  the 
lock,  opened  the  door,  and  came  out  to  me, 
looking  erey  with  scare,  but  none  the  less 
with  all  her  wits  to  her  hand. 

'*  How  is  my  uncle,  Martha?'*  I  said. 

'*  Much  better,"  she  answered. 

"  Then  I  must  dee  hith  at  once." 

''He's  fast  asleep,  child.  It  would  be 
a  world's  pity  to  wake  him." 

"It  would  be  a  worse  pity  not,"  I  re- 
turned. 

"Very  well;  must-be  must,"  she  an- 
swered. 

I  made  Zoe  fast  to  the  lamp-post;  the 
night  was  warm,  and  hot  as  she  was,  she 
would  take  no  hurt.  Martha  bad  waited, 
and  I  followed  her  up  the  stair. 

But  my  uncle  was  awake,  and  having 
heard  a  little  of  our  motions  and  whisper- 
ings, lay  in  expectation  of  something. 

"I  thought  I  should  hear  from  you 
soon,"  l)e  said.  "  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Day  on 
Thursday,  and  was  wondering  I  had  no 
reply.  What  has  happened?  Nothing 
serious,  I  hope." 

"  I  hardly  know,  uncle.  But  John  Day 
is  lyine  at  our  house  unable  to  move  or 
speak. 

My  uncle  started  as  .if  to  spring  from 
his  bed,  but  fell  back  again  with  a  groan. 

"Don't  be  alarmed,  uncle  1"  I  said. 
"  He  is,  I  hope,  safe  for  the  moment,  with 
Penny  to  watch  him;  but  I  am  very  anx- 
ious Dr.  Southwell  should  see  him." 

*'  How  did  it  come  about,  little  one  ?  " 

"  There  has  been  no  accident,  so  far  as 
I  understand.  But  I  scarcely  know  more 
than  you,"  I  replied  —  and  told  him  so  far 
as  I  could  what  had  taken  place. 

He  lay  still  a  moment  thinking. 

**  I  can't  say  I  like  his  being  there  with 
only  Penny  to  take  care  of  him  ! "  he  said. 
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He  must  have  come  seeking  refuge.  I 
don't  like  the  thing  at  all.  Isie  is  in  some 
danger." 

*^  I  will  go  back  at  once,  uncle,"  I  said, 
and  rose  from  the  bedside,  where  I  had 
seated  myself  a  little  tired. 

'*  You  must,  if  we  cannot  do  better.  But 
I  think  we  can.  Martha  shall  go,  and  you 
will  stay  with  me.  Run  at  once  and  wake 
Dr.  Southwell.    He  will  come  directly." 

I  ran  all  the  way  —  it  was  not  far  —  and 
pulled  the  doctor's  night-bell.  He  an- 
swered it  himself,  I  gave  him  my  uncle's 
message,  and  he  was  at  the  inn  a  few  min- 
lites  after  me.  My  uncle  told  him  what 
had  happened,  and  begged  him  to  go  and 
see  the  patient,  and  carry  Miss  Martha 
Moon  with  him  in  his  gig. 

The  doctor  said  he  would  start  at  once. 
My  uncle  warned  him  that  things  were 
worse  than  uncomfortable  for  the  poor 
fellow  at  home,  and  begged-  him  to  give 
strictest  orders  that  no  one  was  to  see 
him^  whoever  it  might  be.  Martha  heard, 
and  her  face  grew  like  that  of  a  colonel  of 
dragoons,  ordered  to  charge  with  his  regi- 
ment. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  they  started  — 
at  a  pace  that  delighted  me. 

When  Zoe  was  put  up  and  attended  to, 
and  I  was  alone  with  my  uncle,  I  got  him 
some  breakfast  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
his  sleep.  He  told  me  it  was  better  than 
sleep  to  know  me  near  him. 

VVhat  I  went  through  that  night  and  the 
following  day,  betwixt  fear  and  hope,  I 
need  not  recount.  Any  one  who  has  loved 
one  in  danger  and  out  of  her  reach,  will 
know  what  it  was  like.  The  doctor  did 
not  make  his  appearance  until  five  o'clock, 
having  seen  some  other  patients  on  his 
way  back.  The  voung  man,  he  reported, 
was  certainly  in  for  a  fever  of  some  kind 
—  he  could  not  yet  pronounce  which.  He 
would  see  him  again  on  the  morrow,  he 
said,  and  by  that  time  it  would  have 
declared  itself.  Some  one  in  the  neigh- 
borhood must  watch  the  case;  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  eive  it  sufficient 
attention.  My  uncle  told  him  he  was  now 
quite  equal  to  it  himself,  and  we  would  all 
go  together  the  next  day.  You  may  im- 
agine my  delight  at  the  proposal,  and  my 
satisfaction  that  the  doctor  made  no  objec- 
tion to  it. 

For  joy  I  scarcely  slept  that  night;  I 
was  going  to  nurse  John  !  But  I  was 
anxious  about  my  uncle.  He  assured  me, 
however,  that  in  one  day  more  he  would 
in  any  case  have  insisted  on  returning. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  a  little  fever,  he 
said,  he  would  have  gone  much  sooner. 


'*  That  came  because  you  were  uncom- 
fortable- a^ut  me,  unc)«."  I  answered 
with  contrition. 

"Perhaps,"  he  replied;  **but  I  had  a 
blow  on  the  head,  you  know  !  " 

"There  is  one  good  thing,"  I  said; 
"you  will  know  John  all  the  sooner  from 
seeing  him  ill.  But  perhaps  you  will 
count  that  only  a  mood,  uncle,  and  not  to 
be  trusted." 

He  smiled.  I  t(iink  he  was  not  very 
anxious  about  the  result  of  a  nearer  ac- 
quaintance with  John  Day.  I  believe  he 
had  some  faith  in  my  spiritual  instinct. 

Uncle  went  with  the  doctor  in  his 
brougham,  and  I  rode  Zoe.  The  back  of 
the  house  came  first  in  sight,  and  I  saw 
the  window-blinds  of  my  room  still  down. 
The  doctor  had  said  it  was  the  fittest  for 
the  invalid,  and  would  not  have  him  moved 
to  the  guest-chamber  Penny  had  prepared 
for  him. 

So  in  the  only  room  I  had  ever  occupied 
as  my  own,  I  nursed  John  for  a  space  of 
three  weeks. 

From  the  moment  he  saw  me,  he  began 
to  improve.  My  uncle  noted  this,  and  I 
fancy  liked  John  the  better  for  it  He 
did  not  fail  to  note  the  gentleness  and 
gratitude  of  the  invalid. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 
A  FOILED   ATTEMPT, 

The  morning  after  my  uncle's  return, 
came  a  messenger  from  Rising  with  his 
lady's  compliments,  asking  if  Mr.  Which- 
cote  could  tell  her  anything  of  her  son; 
he  had  left  the  house  unseen,  and  as  he 
was  ill,  and  she  had  no  tidings  of  him,  she 
was  in  great  anxiety,  and  making  inquiry 
about  him  everywhere.  My  uncle  wrote 
in  answer  that  he  had  come  to  his  house 
in  a  high  fever,  unable  to  account  for  the 
proceeding;  that  he  had  been  under  med- 
ical care  ever  since ;  and  that  he  hoped  in 
a  day  or  two  he  might  be  able  to  tell  what 
had  befallen  him.  The  doctor  thought  it 
doubtful,  however,  if  he  would  remember 
anything  about  it.  If  he  expressed  the 
least  desire  to  see  his  mother,  he  would 
immediately  let  her  know,  but  in  the  mean 
time  it  was  imperative  that  he  should  be 
kept  in  utter  quiet. 

From  this  fetter.  Lady  Cairnedge  must 
have  seen  that  her  relations  with  her  son 
were  at  least  suspected.  Anyhow,  in  two 
hours  came  another  message  —  that  she 
would  send  a  close  carriage  to  bring  him 
home  the  next  day.  Then  indeed  were 
my  uncle  and  I  glad  that  we  had  come. 
For  though  Martha  would  certainly  have 
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defended  the  citadel  to  her  utmost,  she 
could  not  have  acted  with  the  authority  of 
a  man  in  his  own  house;  and  it  seemed 
very  possible  his  mother  might  attempt 
to  carry  him  away  by  force.  My  uncle  in 
reply  begged  her  not  to  give  herself  the 
useless  trouble  of  sending  to  fetch  her 
son ;  it  would  be  tantamount  to  murder  to 
remove  him,  and  he  would  not  be  a  party 
to  it. 

When  I  yielded  my  place  in  the  sick- 
room to  Martha,  and  went  to  bed,  my  heart 
was  not  only  at  ease  for  the  night,  but  I 
feared  nothing  for  the  next  day  with  my 
uncle  on  my  side— ^ or  rather  on  the  side 
of  John. 

Just  as  we  had  finished  our  early  dinner, 
for  we  were  old-fashioned  people,  up  drove 
a  grand  carriage,  with  twp  strong  footmen 
behind,  and  a  third  on  the  box  by  the 
coachman.  It  pulled  up  at  the  door,  and 
the  man  on  the  box  got  down  and  rans^  the 
bell,  while  his  fellows  behind  got  down 
also  and  stood  together  a  little  way  behind 
him.  My  uncle  went  at  once  into  the  hall, 
but  only  just  in  time,  for  there  was  Penny 
on  her  way  to  open  the  door,  and  that 
would  not  do.  He  opened  the  door  him- 
self, and  stood  on  the  threshold.  The 
footman  addressed  him :  — 

**  If  you  please,  sir,*'  he  said,  not  with- 
out arrogance,  "  weVe  come  to  take  Mr. 
Day  home." 

**  Tell  your  mistress,"  returned  my  un- 
cle, **  that  Mr.  Day  has  expressed  no  de- 
sire to  return,  and' is  much  too  unwell  to 
be  informed  of  her  ladyship^s  wish." 

"That's  of  no  consequence,  begging 
your  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  man.  "  We've 
got  her  ladyship's  orders  to  bring  him. 
We'll  take  every  possible  care  of  him. 
The  carriage  is  very  easy,  and  one  of  us'll 
sit  inside  with  the  young  gentleman.  If 
he  ain't  right  in  his  head,  he'll  never  know 
nothink  till  he  comes  to  himself  in  his 
own  bed." 

My  uncle  had  let  the  man  talk ;  he 
wanted  to  gather  from  him  as  much  as  he 
might.  His  anger  was  fast  rising,  but  he 
kept  hold  of  it. 

**  I  cannot  let  him  go.  I  would  not  send 
a  beggar  to  the  hospital  in  the  state  he  is 
in." 

"  But  indeed,  sir,  you  must !  We  have 
our  orders." 

"  If  you  imagine  I  will  dismiss  a  guest 
of  mine  at  the  orders  of  any  human  being, 
were  it  the  queen's  own  Majesty,"  said  my 
uncle  —  I  heard  the  words,  and  in  my 
mind's  e^^e  saw  the  blue  flash  of  his  eyes 
as  he  said  them  —  "you  were  never  more 
mistaken." 
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"  I'm  sorry,"  said  the  man  quietly,  "but 
I  have  my  orders.  Let  me  pass,  please. 
It  is  my  business  to  find  the  young  gentle- 
man, and  take  him  home.  There's  no 
man  can  have  a  right  to  detain  him  against 
his  mother's  will,  when  he's  not  in  a  fit 
state  to  judge  for  himself." 

"Happily  I  am  in  a  fit  state  to  judge 
for  him,"  said  my  uncle  coldly. 

"  I  dare  not  go  home  without  him,"  said 
the  man.    "  Let  me  pass." 

He  raised  his  voice  a  little  as  he  said  it, 
and  approached  the  steps  as  if  he  would 
force  his  way  in. 

I  ought  to  have  mentioned  that,  when 
my  uncle  went  to  the  door,  he  took  from  a 
rack  in  the  hall  as  he  passed  it,  a  whip  he 
generally  carried  when  he  rode.  It  had  a 
bamboo  handle,  which  he  told  me  he  had 
bought  in  Paris.  His  answer  to  the  man 
was  a  smart  blow  with  it  across  bis  face. 
They  were  too  near  for  the  thong ;  he  had 
to  use  the  handle.  The  man  staggered 
back,  pressing  his  hand  to  his  face ;  he 
had,  however,  only  lost  a  loose  tooth  by 
the  blow.  His  fellow-servants,  during  the 
colloquy,  had  looked  on  with  a  gentleman- 
like  imperturbability;  but  when  they  saw 
my  uncle  defend  his  house  with  his  whip, 
they  made  a  simultaneous  step  forward. 
Instantly,  however,  they  recoiled.  My 
uncle  had  drawn  a  small,  sword^ike 
weapon  from  the  handle  of  his  whip, 
which  I  had  not  known  to  be  there.  I 
bad  never  seen  him  look  as  he  did  now, 
his  weapon  in  his  left  hand,  and  his  pale 
face  pale  no  longer,  but  flushed  with  anger. 
He  gave  one  swift  glance  behind  him,  and 
cried,  "  Orba,  shut  the  door,"  for  I  was  in 
the  hall  at  his  back.  I  shut  him  out,  and 
ran  to  the  window.  Never  till  that  mo- 
ment had  I  seen  the  natural  look  of 
anger,  the  expression  of  pure  anger. 
There  was  nothing  mean  or  ugly  in  it  — 
not  an  atom  of  hate.  But  how  his  eyes 
blazed  I 

"  Go  back,"  he  cried,  in  a  voice  far  more 
stern  than  loud.  "If  one  of  you  set  foot 
on  the  lowest  step,  I  will  run  him  through." 

The  men  saw  he  meant  it,  and  stood. 
The  door  was  closed,  and  my  uncle  there 
with  his  back  to  it.  They  brought  their 
heads  together  in  consultation,  while  the 
coachman  sat  immovable  on  his  box.  I 
saw  this  much  from  the  window.  Then 
they  mounted  all  three,  and  the  carriage 
drove  away. 

I  ran  and  opened  the  door.  My  uncle 
came  in  with  a  smile.  He  went  up  the 
stair,  and  I  followed  him,  to  the  room 
where  the  invalid  lay,  both  anxious  to 
know  if  he  had  been  disturbed. 
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He  was  leaning  on  his  elbow,  listening, 
and  looking  more  like  himself. 

*'  1  knew  you  would  take  care  of  me, 
sir,"  he  said,  with  a  respectful  confidence 
which  could  not  but  please  my  uncle. 

*'You  did  not  want  to  go  home — did 
you  ?  "  he  said. 

*'  I  should  have  thrown  myself  out  of 
the  carnage  window,'*  answered  John. 

My  uncle  did  not  mention  that  such  an 
accident  had  been  provided  against. 

**  But  please  tell  me,  sir,*'  he  went  on, 
'*  how  it  is  I  find  myself  in  your  house.  I 
have  been  puzzling  over  it  all  the  morning, 
and  cannot  understand  it.  I  have  no  rec- 
ollection of  coming.** 

**You  understand,  I  fancy,"  rejoined 
my  uncle  with  a  smile,  "  that  one  of  the 
family  has  a  notion  she  can  take  better 
care  of  you  than  anybody  else.  Is  not 
that  enough  to  account  for  it?  " 

*'  Hardly,  sir.  Belorba  cannot  have 
gone  and  carried  me  away  from  my 
mother  I " 

**  How  do  you  know  that?  Belorba  is 
a  terrible  creature  to  deal  with  when  she 
is  roused.  But  you  have  talked  enough 
for  the  present.  Lie  quiet,  and  don't 
trouble  yourself  to  recollect,  and  as  you 
get  stronger  it  will  all  come  back  to  you, 
and  you  will  be  able  to  tell  us,  instead  of 
asking  us  to  tell  you.  I  will  fetch  Be- 
lorba. Oh,  here  she  is  I  I  might  have 
known  she  was  not  far  off ! " 

He  left  us  together,  and  I  quieted  John 
by  reading  to  him,  and  absolutely  declin- 
ing to  talk. 

'*  You  are  in  an  enchanted  castle,"  I 
said.  **  Speak  a  single  word  and  you  will 
find  yourself  in  your  own  room  instead  of 
here." 

He  looked  at  me  a  moment,  closed  his 
eyes,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  fast  asleep. 
He  slept  for  two  hours,  and  when  he  woke 
was  quite  himself.  *But  he  was  very  weak. 
When  the  doctor  came,  he  found  the  fever 
was  gone.  We  had  now  only  to  feed  him 
up,  and  keep  him  quiet. 


From  The  Scottish  Reriew. 
THE'  CORRESPONDENCE    OF    AN    OLD 
SCOTCH  FACTOR. 

No  Scotsman,  we  suppose,  needs  to  be 
reminded  of  the  high  place  which  the 
house  of  Gordon  has  always  held  among 
the  great  families  of  Scotland.  It  never 
was  one  of  the  governing  families,  per- 
haps, in  the  sense  that  the  Douglases  or 
the  Argylls,  or  many  others  less  distin- 


guished, whom  the  favor  of  a  monarch,  or 
a  lucky  turn  of  fortune's  wheel  brought 
into  brief  and  brilliant  prominence,  were 
governing  families.     Natural  barriers,  in 
the  shape  of  Drum  Alban  and  the  Mounth 
secluded  the  Gordons  from   taking  that 
leading  part  in  lowland  politics  to  which, 
from  their  estates,    their  abilities,  their 
ambition,  and  their  position  as  chiefs  of  a 
great  clan,  they  were  apparently  entitled. 
But  from  the  Grampians  to  the  Moray 
Firth,  from  Aberdeenshire  on  the  east,  to 
Inverness-shire  on  the  west,  the  head  of 
the  house  of  Gordon  —  whatever  might  be 
the  title  he  bore  —  was  the  "Cock  of  the 
North,"  and  no  one  —  hardly  even   the 
crown  itself  —  was   able  to  dispute  his 
power.    The  old  house  of  the  Huntlys,  in 
the  middle  of  the  Bog  o'  Gight,  with  its 
tall  grey    tower,  its  cause wav,    and   its 
drawbridge,  was  the  centre  of  all  author- 
ity  "benorth  the  Tay"  for  generations 
before  its  name  was  changed  to  Gordon 
Castle,  and  it  became  the  *' world  of  a 
house  "  that  we  see  it  now  and  the  High- 
land home  of  a  powerful  duke.    And  it 
never  lost  anything  of  its  prestige.    Po- 
litical tempests  might  rage,  the  forces  of 
faction  and  religious  prejudice  might  com- 
bine against  it,  it  weathered  every  storm, 
it  emerged  uninjured  from  every  attack. 
It    came    safe    through    the  Scylla   and 
Charybdis  of  the  rebellions  of  171 5  and 
1745.    '^^c  legislation  which  resulted  from 
them  and  which  brought  down  its  neigh- 
bors on  every  side,  left  it  untouched.    Its 
territorial,  and  consequently  its  social  im- 
portance —  for    the    "  Gudeman    o'    the 
Bog  "  was  not  only  a  great  feudal  lord, 
but  the  head  of  a  powerful  Highland  clan 
—  was  too  great  to  be  annihilated  by  any 
mere  act  of  Parliament.   In  1700  the  num- 
ber of  the   Duke  of  Gordon's  vassals  in 
Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Moray,  amounted  to 
no  less  than  one  hundred  and  seven,  and 
twenty-seven  of  these  were  his  clansmen. 
In  the  list  is  to  be  found  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  best  and  oldest  blood  in  the 
north.     Lumsdens,   Maitlands,  Forbeses, 
Baillies,  Macintoshes,  Macphersons,  Cam- 
erons.  Grants,  all  owed  allegiance  to  the 
head  of  the  Gordon  clan.    Nor  were  they 
likely  to  repudiate  it.    For  all,  but  a  very 
small  minority,  claimed  kinship  with  him 
as  well ;  and  with  the  Gordons,  blood  was 
ever  thicker  than   water.    No  Duke  of 
Gordon  was  ever  known  to  oppress  his 
vassals  or  his  tenants,  or  to  take  advan- 
tage   of   the   necessities  of  his  friends. 
"  The  duke,"  *  says  a  private  letter  writ- 

*  Cosmo,  George,  third  Duke  ol  Gordon. 
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ten  in  1800,  by  one  who  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing,  "would  have  lent 
money  to  any  Gordon  who  wanted  it,  from 
the  purest  motives  of  kindness  and  gener- 
osity. His  father,  Duke  Alexander,*  was 
better  fitted  for  the  rough  times  in  which 
he  lived,  but  I  do  not  recollect  that  he 
bought  the  estate  of  any  Gordon."  No 
doubt  the  chivalrous  loyalty  to  a  superior 
which  underlay  the  feudal  system  —  and 
for  the  matter  of  that  the  clan  system  of 
the  Highlands  as  well —  and  which  is  one 
of  the  very  rare  instances  where  a  mere 
sentiment  has  been  converted  into  a  legal 
obligation,  contributed  largely  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  dignity  and  importance  of 
the  house.  But  more  —  far  more  than  is 
generallv  believed  —  depended  upon  the 
personal  qualities  of  its  chiefs  f  The 
proof  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  every  page  of 
the  correspondence  from  which  we  pur- 
pose in  the  present  paper  to  make  copious 
extracts.  And  we  venture  to  think  that 
while  amply  instructing  this  deduction, 
the  correspondence  now  oefore  us  will  also 
throw  not  a  little  interesting  light  on  the 
social  characteristics  and  daily  life  of  the 
coramunitv  over  which  the  Gordons  exer- 
cised such  willing  and  undisputed  sway, 
as  well  as  on  the  modes  adopted  to  extend 
their  family  and  gentilitian  influence  over 
all  the  north  of  Scotland. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, William  Tod,  '*  tacksman  "  of  Auch- 
enhalrig  —  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  acres,  between  two  and  three 
miles  from  the  gates  of  Gordon  Castle  — 
was  factor  for  Alexander,  fourth  Duke  of 
Gordon  for  the  Enzie  district  of  Ban£Eshire, 
as  well  as  for  his  Highland  estate  on  Spev- 
side.  He  came  of  an  old  and  respectable 
stock,  which  had  been  settled  in  Moray 
and  Banffshire  for  many  generations,  and 
many  members  of  which  had,  like  himself, 
been  in  the  service  of  the  Gordon  family. 
His  great-great-grandfather,  Robert  Tod, 
was  minister  of  Rothes  in  1642;}  and  in 

*  Second  duke,  succeeded  1716— died  1718  —  well 
known  for  his  Jacobite  tendencies.  He  was  **out*'  in 
the  rebellion  of  1715  and  made  a  narrow  escape  from 
att«iinder. 

t  Burton,  indeed,  asserts  that  the  Gordon  influence 
in  the  North  was  largely  due  to  their  extensive  use  of 
bonds  of  manrent.  We  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
authority  for  this  statement.  That  the  Gordons,  like 
all  the  leading  families  of  the  day,  employed  bonds  of 
manrent  to  consolidate  and  to  cement  their  influence  is 
undoubted.  That  they  made  a  larger  use  of  them  than 
their  neighbors  remains  as  yet  to  be  proved. 

t  He  was  removed  to  Urquhart  in  x66a.  If  all  tales 
are  true,  he  justified  the  family  surname,  and  was  a 
very  "  wily  tod"  indeed  It  is  said  that  he  applied  for 
an  augmentation  of  his  stipend  upon  the  ground  that  he 
had  nine  sons,  and  every  one  of  them  had  a  sister. 
The  natural  conclusion  was  that  he  had  a  family  of 

eighteen ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  only  nine  so*- -* 

one  daughter. 


1643  ^^^  signed  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  in  the  Kirk  of  Rothes  along  with 
his  parishioners.  His  son  —  also  a  Rob- 
ert—  married  Janet  Anderson,  portioner 
of  Nether  Dallachy.  Alexander,  the 
eldest  son  of  this  marriage,  acted  for  some 
time  as  the  Duke  of  Gordon*s  Baron  Bai- 
lie ;  married  a  daughter  of  Leslie  of  Bal- 
nageith  and  **  conquest "  a  considerable 
amount  of  property  in  his  day.  He  pur- 
chased the  lands  of  Finfan,  and  held 
Auchenhalrig  in  wadset  from  the  duke, 
and  these,  aion^  with  his  feu  at  Nether 
Dallachy,  he  left  to  his  son  Alexander, 
who  married  his  full  cousin,  a  Leslie  of 
Balnageith  also.  Of  the  twenty  children 
of  this  marriage,  only  three  survived. 
The  eldest  of  them,  Alexander,  —  father 
of  William  Tod,  —  was,  like  his  son,  fac- 
tor for  the  duke  for  the  Enzie,  and  died  in 
1705  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  Wil- 
liam Tod*s  mother  died — a  very  aged 
woman  —  in  1809,  and  among  his  papers 
we  find  several  memoranda  showing  the 
expense  of  her  interment.  The  wright's 
charge  for  the  coffin  is  a  guinea;  the 
requisite  furnishings  — flannel,  screws, 
coffin-handles,  *Maceing,*'  ropes,  rosin, 
tallow,  SLnd  piper,  come  ^i  ys.Sd,  Three 
shillings  were  paid  for  the  use  of  the^mort- 
cloth,  and  there  is  also  a  charge  of  five 
shillings  for  the  bellman.  William  was 
born  in  1745  and  died  in  1821.  But  of 
the  incidents  of  his  long,  eventful  life  we 
know  very  little.  He  seems  to  have  lived 
in  and  for  his  factorial  duties  only,  and 
there  is  no  positive  evidence  that  he  was 
ever  beyond  the  limits  of  his  native  dis- 
trict. He  married  a  sister  of  Professor 
Ogilvie  of  King's  College,  Aberdeen,* 
who  was  proprietor  of  the  neighboring 
little  property  of  Pittensair,  and  by  her  he 
had  a  family  of  seven  sons  and  seven 
daughters.  The  sons,  many  of  whom  re- 
ceived commissions  in  the  army  through 
the  Gordon  interest,  all,  mone  or  less, 
prospered  in  life.  One  was  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  29th  Foot;  another  was 
captain  and  paymaster  of  the  40th  Regi- 
ment ;  a  third,  **  Dr.  Robert,"  was  surgeon 

*  Mr.  OgiWie,  who  was  professor  of  bttmanity,  was 
bom  in  1740,  and  died  in  1819,  and  the  following 
obituary  notice  of  him  appeared  an  the  Ttmus  of  ajrd 
February  of  that  year:  *'Died  on  14th  instant,  at 
Aberdeen,  in  the  Sand  year  of  his  age.  Professor  Wil- 
liam Ogilvie  of  the  King's  College  of  that  city.  Mr. 
Ogilvie  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  of 
the  aee ;  his  talents  were  of  the  first  order ;  hia  taste 
was  of  the  moat  correct  and  refined  nature ;  and  the 
whole  of  his  very  prolonged  life  was  passed  in  the 
ardent  pursuit  of  knowled^  He  died  universally  ad- 
mired for  bis  valuable  ^acquirements  and  esteemed  by 
all  who  knew  h*  ^«£e,  for  the  benevolence  of 

*-•-  •»eaTt,  a'  "charge  of  every  social 
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in  the  4th  Light  Dragoons  ;  a  fourth  was 
a  W.  S.  in  Edinburgh  ;  a  fifth  had  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  Dublin  Police ;  a  sixth 
was  a  captain  in  a  cavalry  regiment ;  and 
the  seventh  was  a  judge  in  India,  and  on 
his  return  home  purchased  the  estate  of 
Findrassie  near  Elgin.  They  were  all 
exceedingly  tall,  handsome  men,  and  it  is 
said  people  ased  to  stand  and  look  after 
them  as  they  walked  down  Regent  Street. 

Mrs.  Tod  died  in  1801,  and  her  husband, 
who  seems  to  have  been  greatly  attached 
to  her,  preserved  all  the  letters  of  con- 
dolence he  received. 

In  1805,  finding  his  years  beginning  to 
tell  heavily  upon  him,  he  resigned  the 
Enzie  factory,  and  in  1806  the  Highland 
one  also;  but  he  continued  to  act  as  one 
of  his  Grace *s  commissioners,  at  any  rate 
for  some  years  longer.  About  this  time, 
too,  he  seems  to  have  got  into  difficulties, 
and  Auchenhalrig  had  to  be  given  up.  It 
was  let  to  a  Mr.  Bruce  in  1809,  for  £^0 
per  annum,  apparently  without  the  duke*s 
knowledge;  for,  in  1808,  we  find  Sir 
George  Abercromby  writing  to  hini  by 
the  duke*s  orders,  that  if  his  friends  would 
buy  back  the  lease,  his  Grace  would  allow 
him  to  remain  in  possession  to  his  dei.th, 
rent  free.  But  this  arrangement  was  not 
carried  out,  and  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life  he  resided  first  in  the  village  of 
Fochabers,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  Gar- 
mouth  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spey.  But  his 
heart  was  always  at  Auchenhalrig,  where 
'*  he  himself,  his  father,  and  his  grandfather 
were  born,  and  lived  so  many  years  ; "  and 
more  than  one  indirect  effort  was  made  to 
recover  possession  of  it.  The  last  of  these 
was  in  1 816.  In  a  scroll  memorandum  of 
that  year,  he  gives  the  following  pathetic 
reason  why  he  wished  his  son  '*  Dr.  Rob- 
ert," who  was  at  that  time  in  Scotland,  to 
open  negotiations  with  Mr.  Bruce  with 
this  object. 

Mr.  Tod  himself  [he  says]  never  can  propose 
his  own  residing  there  again.  The  le{u>e  on 
this  place  [Garmouth]  still  endures  for  four 
years,  a  period  which  Mr.  Tod  has  no  chance 
of  surviving.  But  he  should  like  much,  if 
such  is  the  good  pleasure  of  heaven,  to  have 
it  in  his  power  to  die  there,  in  the  house,  in 
the  possession  of  some  of  his  family  —  among 
other  reasons,  to  save  his  friends  the  trouble 
of  carrying  his  remains  from  Garmouth  to  the 
churchyard  of  Bellic. 

But  in  a  docquet  to  the  above  he  adds  : 

The  Doctor  not  appearing  to  relish  the 
within  proposed  commission  to  Mr.  Bruce, 
nor  to  have  the  same  kind  of  liking  to  the 
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family  duchcts*  that  I  have,  I  have  for  the 
present  declined  mentioning  the  subject  to 
Mr.  Bruce.  I,  however,  went  along  with  Dr. 
Robert  yesterday  to  make  his  call  on  Mr. 
Mathieson  at  Auchenhalrig,  in  order  to  take 
one  other  look  at  it  —  probably  the  last.  We 
afterwards  all  three  dined  with  Miss  Rabie 
Stuart  at  Boggs,  along  with  Miss  Charlotte 
Tod  [his  daughter],  who  happened  to  have 
been  her  guest  for  some  days  preceding ;  and 
in  the  afternoon  I  shook  hands  in  silent  sof 
row,  and  parted  forever  with  Miss  Rabie,  the 
most  intimate,  the  earliest,  and  the  dearest 
friend  I  ever  had. 

But  if  we  know  little  of  his  life,  the 
voluminous  correspondence  he  has  left 
behind,  gives  us  a  fair  insight  into  his 
character.  He  was  a  jovial,  warm-hearted, 
kindly  natured  person  of  very  attractive 
manners;  devoted  to  the  duke's  interest; 
like  his  master,  strictly  just  and  upright  in 
all  his  dealings  with  the  tenantry  ;  a  good 
husband ;  a  father  who  put  himself  to 
infinite  trouble  to  secure  the  advancement 
of  his  sons ;  a  loyal  friend  ;  a  universally 
respected  man.  He  was  not  averse  to  the 
good  things  of  this  life,  either  in  eating  or' 
drinking;  and  he  was  an  invariable  and 
always  welcome  guest  at  the  **  salmon  din- 
ners '*  which  were  then,  and,  we  rejoice  to 
say,  still  are  amongst  the  most  jovial 
"  ploys  "  of  hospitable  Speyside.  Here  is 
a  characteristic  invitation  to  one  of  these 
"  feasts  " :  — 

Miss  Steinson  with  best  compliments  to  Mr. 
Tod,  requests  the  pleasure  of  his  company  in 
Laird  Leaslie's  Barracks  on  Tuesday  next  at 
four  o'clock,  to  partake  of  a  salmon  dinner 
and  such  good  cheer  as  those  concerned  can 
afford. 

Garmouth,  Wednesday, 
17th  May,  1815. 

In  the  following  year  he  appears  to 
have  been  bidden  to  this  same  young  lady's 
marriage  — an  invitation  which  jie  answers 
thus:  — 

Mr.  Tod  returns  best  compts.  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Steinson,  and  wishes  them  much  joy  of 
this  same  marriage.  On  every  occasion  for 
these  50  years  back,  Mr.  Tod  has  tried  to  get 
drunk  on  the  marriage  of  any  neighbor's 
daughter,  and  he  shall  certainly,  if  health  al- 
lows him,  have  the  pleasure  of  shaking  hands 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steinson  on  Thursday. 

Here  is  another  of  the  many  summonses, 
we  find  amongst  his  papers,  to  the  social 
board.  The  writer  was  apparently  an  old 
ship  captain,  and  notwithstanding  his  de* 
fective  education,  a  man  of  good  family 

*  Duckas,  the  paternal  seat,  the  dwelling  of  oae^t 
ancestors.  Glossary  appended  to  **  Survey  of  Nairn 
and  Moray,'*  bv  Rev.  W.  Leslie,  minister  of  St.  An- 
drews Lhanbryde.    1813. 
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as  we  see  from  the  coat-of-arms  which 
seals  his  large  sheet  of  Bath  post :  — 

Garmoutbf  19th  May,  179a. 
Dear  Sir,  — 

I  Dined  at  Kingston  port  to  Day  when  you 
was  expected  to  eate  part  of  a  leage  of  Englas 
mutton,  and  to  Drinke  Porter  and  Do  Beare ; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  showed  me  your  note 
whereon  you  engaged  him  to  dine  with  you  at 
Mr.  Innesses  One  Monday  Next.  Mr.  Innes 
will  expect  to  see  you  with  Mrs.  Tod  and  with 
Miss  Tod.  I  will  send  you  the  Carrag,  it  will 
be  at  the  Boat  of  Bogg  against  Twelve  o 'Clock, 
Monday,  f urst  to  waite  your  Pleasure  — 
and  I  am,  Dear  Sir,  your 

most  humble  servt., 

Alex.  Innes. 

From  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  Mr.  Tod 
and  his  family  received  much  attention, 
and  often  dined  at  the  castle.  Sometimes 
the  duke's  invitations  were  only  sent  down 
in  the  morning  —  like  this :  — 

The  Duke  of  Gordon's  compts.  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tod,  Mrs.  Miller,  and  Miss  Margaret, 
'and  begs  the  favor  of  their  company  at  £nner 
to-day  to  eat  some  fine  venison. 

At  others,  they  were  of  a  more  formal, 
although  equally  comprehensive  charac- 
ter:— 

The  Duke  of  Gordon's  Compts.  to  Mr. 
Tod,  and  requests  the  pleasure  of  his  com- 
pany here  on  Wednesday  next  at  dinner,  with 
as  many  members  of  his  family,  male  and  fe- 
male ^  as  will  do  him  the  honor  to  come,  to  meet 
Mr.  Gordon  of  Cluny,  and  his  family. 

Gordon  Castle, 
Monday  nighL 

But  these  were  the  days  of  magnificent 
and  open-handed  hospitality  —  hospitality 
which  often  did  not  count  the  cost,  to  the 
infinite  detriment  of  many  a  constitution 
and  of  many  a  purse  which  was  not  as 
deep  as  a  duke's.  An  old  wine  bill,  in- 
curred by  his  Grace  to  Bailie  Innes  of 
Elgin,  shows  that  in  1794  the  price  of  a 
hogshead  of  '*  Lafitte,  high  growth  claret," 
was  £i&\  that  Ch&teau  Margaux,  2nd 
growth,  was  thirty  shillings  a  dozen ;  old 
red  port,  **  bottles  included,"  was  a  guinea 
a  dozen  ;  and  *'  champaign,"  a  wine  then 
only  to  be  found  on  ducal  tables  —  no  less 
than  three  pounds,  fifteen  shillings  for  the 
same  quantity.  Nor  was  this  hospitality 
confined  to  dinners  and  weddings,  and 
similar  occasions  of  legitimate  merrv- 
making.  It  extended  to  funerals  as  well. 
When  the  old  laird  of  Balnageith  died,  his 
son,  the  Rev.  William  Leslie  of  Lhanbryde 
—•one  of  the  most  estimable  and  original 
of  men,  of  whom   many  sto"'**"  —  •***U 


current  in  the  district  —  ordered  the  ar- 
rangements of  his  funeral  thus  :  — 

I  have  prepared  to  have  the  funeral  on 
Monday,  setting  out  with  a  JEew  friends  to 
attend  the  hearse  from  this,  and  to  breakfast 
at  Mr.  Peai*y'8  ♦  by  nine.  I  have  requested 
our  friends  eastward  to  meet  us  at  Elgin  pre- 
cisely by  eleven,  and  to  return  to  dine  at  £Igin 
about  three.  ...  I  am  not  very  solicitous 
that  you  should  come  to  Elgin  to  go  all  the 
way  from  that  to  Rothes,  but  you  must  man- 
age so  as  to  meet  us  somewhere  near  Rothes 
on  the  road.  And  as  I  cannot  manage  the 
concerns  of  the  table  at  Dinner.without  your 
support,  I  am  very  anxious  that  you  return 
with  us  to  Elgin  where  I  expect  we  will  be 
about  three  hours  sooner  than  we  got  there 
from  Doll  as,  and  I  have  bespoke  com  and 
wine  at  Mr.  Causy's  at  Rothes,  which,  if  his 
inn  does  not  afford,  I  have  asked  Mr.  Peary 
to  send  up. 

Whether  Mr.  Tod  shared  his  country- 
roan's  partiality  for  funerals  we  do  not 
know.  But  he  has  carefully  preserved  all 
the  invitations  to  them  which  he  received, 
as  well  as  the  intimations  of  the  death  of 
his  friends.  Some  of  them  sound  some- 
what odd  in  these  more  decent,  at  least, 
more  reticent  days.  Take  this  for  ex- 
ample :  -* 

Dumgalvie,  30th  January,  1802. 
Dear  Sir,  — 

I  came  from  Inverness  with  some  fatigue  to 
witness  the  Interment  of  your  attached  thend, 
my  father  Baillie  Donald  M'Pherson,  who 
died  here  on  the  23rd,  and  was  Interred  on 
the  25th  in  the  Old  Church  of  Kingussie.  As 
I  was  a  stranger,  I  put  myself  entirely  under 
the  Protection  and  guidance  of  Mr.  Anderson 
and  Capt.  Clarke,  and  I  have  every  reason  to 
Believe  his  Interment  was  conducted  with  as 
much  Propriety  as  any  in  this  country  for 
many  vears  back.  He  was  born  at  Ruthven 
i8th  Feby.,  1725.  Mr.  Anderson,  Capt. 
Clarke,  Cap.  Donald  M'Pherson,  and  Doctor 
Stewart  was  present  when  he  expired,  and  I 
am  Informed  he  spoke  to  them  with  Solitude 
and  Resignation  untill  about  1 5  minutes  be- 
fore his  Death.  As  now  the  Protection  of  my 
Sister  devolves  on  me,  I  Beg  you  Intercede 
with  the  Duke  of  Gordon  to  Continue  this 
Farm  with  my  younger  sister  Margaret  for 
whom  I  shall  be'Buund  in  the  Regular  pay- 
ment of  the  Rent.  I  also  Beg  that  you  apply 
tor  my  Fathers  Commission  in  the  Belvill 
Volunteers  Company  either  in  my  own  name 
or  my  Son  John  Munro  M*Pherson,  as  it  may 
give  him  further  Rank  in  the  Army.  I  already 
lost  my  Eldest  son  Malcolm  Ross  M'Pherson, 
an  ensign  in  the  armv,  in  the  service  ot  his 
King  and  Country.  My  elder  Brother  Lewis 
lost  his  life  by  Fatigue  as  a  Major  of  Militia 
in  Jamaica  —  my  younger  Brother  John  Lewis 

*  A  weU»known  inn  in  ElgiD,  famous  for  this,  at 
1*'  on  14th  December,  17^  the  Moray* 

S  was  instituted. 
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as  a  Lieut,  in  the  2nd  North  British  Militia, 
and  I  am  Bred  to  Military  Tackticks  in  the 
Light  Company  of  the  Edinburgh  Highland 
Volunteers,  where  I  have  some  pleasure  in 
seeine  your  son  Hugh. 

I  remain,  with  respect, 
Dear  Sir, 

Your  most  hble  servt. 
Alec.  Macpherson 

Writer,  Inverness. 

I  have  resumed  my  Practice  in  the  Sheriff 
Courts  of  Inverness,  Ross,  Cromarty,  and 
Nairn,  and  I  undertake  to  serve  50  per  cent 
below  their  present  charges.  Poor  persons 
bringing  a  certificate  of  their  Poverty  will 
have  Advice,  Paper,  Pens,  and  Ink  gratis. 

la  the  early  years  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, the  fear  of  a  French  invasion  had 
set  the  whole  country  ablaze  with  military 
ardor,  and  Moravshire,  never  behind  other 
counties,  had,  01  course,  its  own  regiment 
of  Fencibles.  Originally  raised  in  1793 
by  Sir  James  Grant  of  Grant,*  who  had 
been  member  for  the  county,  it  had, 
largely  through  his  exertions  as  its  colo- 
nel, attained  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency. 
And  the  annexed  list  of  fines  exacted  from 
its  officers,  shows  at  least  one  of  the 
modes  by  which  this  efficiency  wa.s  main- 
tained. In  it  we  grieve  to  see  the  name 
of  the  kind-hearted  factor  for  Enzie.f 
But  a  sense  of  justice  impels  us  to  add 
that  the  penalty  exacted  from  Captain 
Tod  and  Captain  Thomson,  was  not  too 
severe  for  such  a  heinous  military  offence. 
The  paper  bears  no  date,  but  is  probably 
of  or  about  the  year  1805 ;  and  it  is 
headed :  — 

FINES  IN   PORT  WINE. 

Captain  Cameron,  Guard-mounting —  12  min- 
utes wanting. 

Capt.  Kay  for  playing  on  Scrimger  —  [the 
Adjutant]. 

Lieut.  Ord,  and  Ensn.  Smith  for  drawing 
sword  in  messroom. 

CoU-  Grant  for  exciting  a  [political  discussion]. 

Capt  Tod  and  Thomson  for  standing  as  Field 
Officers  and  overseeing  [overlooking]  Guard, 
(Lieut.  Eddie)  for  not  wearing  uniform. 

Captain  Thomson  for  noise  at  Guard-mount- 
insc  when  a  superior  officer  was  arrivate. 

Scrimger  for  Dismounting  on  Field  day. 

Lieut.  Ord  for  presenting  several  songs. 

Lieut.  Gun  for  trouble  to  Adjt»  &c. 

The  Major  for  not  being  mounted  &c. 

Do.  Umphrey  for  leaving  mess  and  going  to 
Sharp's  [probably  a  tavern]. 

*  Sir  James  Grant,  aoth  laird  of  Grant,  well  known 
as  the  founder  of  the  now  fashionable  watering-place 
of  Grantown-on-Spey,  was  born  1738  and  died  181 1. 
His  son  Lewis  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Seafield  a 
few  months  after  his  father's  death.  A  portrait  of  Sir 
James  will  be  found  in  Kay's  Portraits. 

t  Or  of  one  of  his  sons. 


Peary  for  afrounting  Umphrey. 

Do.  Cumming  for  ^ing  on  one  side  too  polit- 
ical e  and  positive. 

Captain  Cameron  and  Lieut.  Cobbra  [Cock- 
burn  ?]  for  dressing  like  Dutch  and  Irish 
smugglers  in  pursuit  of  their  prey,  when  off 
duty. 

The  factor,  hard-headed  man  of  business 
as  he  was,  was  a  great  lover  of  poetry ; 
and  many  transcriptions  of  songs  and 
verses  are  found  among  his  papers.  We 
half  suspect  him  of  occasionally  dallying 
with  the  muses  himself.  There  are  some 
"  lines  written  on  tablets  in  the  bowers  on 
the  banks  of  the  North  £sk,  October, 
1 81 7,"  whose  authorship  we  have  been 
unable  to  trace -^  which,  if  not  his  own, 
were,  at  any  rate,  much  admired  by  him. 
But  as  their  poetical  merit  is  not  high,  we 
spare  inflicting  them  on  our  readers. 

Though  from  his  periodical  visits  to 
Kingussie  and  its  vicinity,  he  was  proba- 
bly acquainted  with  '*  Ossian  "  Macpher- 
son, there  are  no  letters  of  his  to  be  found 
among  his  correspondence.  But  he  nat- 
urally took  a  great  interest  in  the  contro- 
versy as  to  the  authenticitv  of  the  Ossianic 
poems,  and  he  has  carefullv  preserved  any 
letters  which  he  received  bearing  on  the 
subject.  Imitations  of  Ossian  were  then 
as  fashionable  as  imitations  of  Scott  a 
quarter  of  a  century  later ;  and  we  have  a 
favorable  specimen  of  these  literary  frivol- 
ities in  the  lines  which  *'one  who  loved 
her  memory  **  composed  on  the  death  of 
the  celebrated  Jean,  Duchess  of  Gordon,* 
who  died  at  Kinrara  in  1812,  and  who,  we 
are  told,  admired  the  works  of  the  son  of 
Fingal  beyond  those  of  every  other  poet. 
They  run  thus :  — 

Wearv  after  the  chace,  I  sat  down  under 
the  shade  of  a  spreading  birch,  by  the  grey 
rock  of  Kinrara.  Around  hovered  the  ghosts 
of  the  night.  Near  were  the  green  graves  of 
their  nest.  In  the  vale  rolled  the  blue  waters 
of  the  Spey,  murmuring  through  the  misty 
cloud.  The  moon,  in  full  crescent,  travelled 
along  the  sky.  The  stars  rejoiced  in  her 
course.  The  still  sound  of  the  forest,  and  the 
murmur  of  the  stream,  wandered  on  the  wind 
of  the  desert.  The  spirits  of  the  Bards,  with 
their  harps,  leaned  forward  from  the  mossv 
rock.  The  shadowy  children  of  the  tomb 
lifted  up  their  voice.  Their  song  was  of  the 
tales  of  their  people,  —  of  the  deeds  of  the 
days  of  other  years.     The  melody  of  their 

*  Je^n*  Duchess  of  Gordon,  was  a  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Maxwell  of  Monreith,  and  was  married  to  his 
Grace  on  asth  October,  1767.  She  was  a  woman  of 
masculine  mind,  and  of  great  accomplishments.  Her 
favorite  residence  was  at  Kinrara,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Spey«  near  Kingussie — a  place  that  she  transformed 
^rom  a  bleak  and  unproductive  farm  into  one  of  the 
most  attractive  properties  in  Invemess^hire. 
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song  closed  my  eyelids  in  sleep.  I  dreamed. 
It  was  not  the  dream  of  night.  All  was  sol- 
emn and  awful.  I  awoke ;  and  at  once  ceased 
the  song  of  the  departed.  By  the  skirts  of  the 
wood  appeared  a  Form,  soft  as  the  moon 
shining  on  the  still  waters — beautiful  as  the 
morning  sun  rising  on  the  mountains.  Her 
path  was  to  the  green  grave  at  Kinrara.  She 
leaned  over  the  half-raised  mould,  where  the 
mossy  stone  had  been  rolled  away.  She 
looked  around  with  dignity  and  grace,  and  at 
once  the  spirits  of  the  night  again  raised  their 
voices. 

Is  it  thou,  O  Sulmora  ?  Dost  thou,  so  early, 
seek  the  bed  of  thy  long  repose  ?  Lovely  wast 
thou  among  thousands  I  The  young,  in  thy 
presence,  rejoiced.  The  Aged  blessed  the 
benevolence  of  thy  soul.  Thy  voice  in  the 
Hall  was  like  the  shower  of  the  Spring.  The 
heart  like  a  beam  of  comfort  to  the  children 
of  the  unhappy.  Who  hath  seen  the  cloud  of 
pride  gathering  on  thy  brow,  and  who  hath 
not  beheld  the  tear  of  pity  swelling  in  thine 
eye  ?  With  thee  dwelt  the  great  and  the  good, 
but  who  was  like  the  generous  Sulmora? 
Thy  lovely  daughters  and  the  son  of  thy  soul 
mourn  at  thy  departure.  The  children  of  thy 
bounty  look,  through  their  tears,  for  their 
Sulmora  in  vain.  In  vain  do  they  sigh  for  thy 
return ;  but  thy  praises  will  soothe  the  anguisn 
of  their  souls.  Dark,  O  Sulmora,  is  the  house 
of  thy  rest ;  but  bright  is  the  cloud  prepared 
to  bear  on  high  thy  spirit!  Come,  O  Sul- 
mora, let  us  welcome  thee  from  the  land  of 
many  woes  1 

The  day  was  breaking  in  the  East.  The 
aerial  choir  disappeared;  and  the  spirit  of 
Sulmora  ascended  on  the  clouds  of  heaven. 

A  masquerade  at  Gordon  Castle  in  1791, 
gives  Sir  Robert  Sinclair,  of  Murkle  — 
the  duke's  son-in-law — an  opportunity  of 
making  a  Irttle  good-natured  fun  at  Mr. 
Tod's  political  proclivities,  as  follows:  — 

Tho*  all  with  whom  you  are  concerned 

Are  Pittites  here  this  day, 
We  all  still  know  and  can  decern  [discern] 

Your  heart's  another  way. 

But  still  you're  right,  we  all  allow  — 
You  should  here  make  a  stand 

A  Tod  and  Fox  we  must  all  know 
Ought  to  go  hand  in  hand. 

But  why  so  strong  for  revolution  — 

Why  so  great  a  fuss  — 
Perhaps,  if  such  a  thing  there  was 

You,  first,  would  lose  your  brush  I 

Local  events  are,  strange  to  say,  but 
sparingly  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Tod*s  corre- 
spondence. There  is,  however,  a  charac- 
teristic letter  from  Duchess  Jean,  refer- 
ring to  her  connection  with  the  erection  of 
the  great  bridge  across  the  Spey  on  the 
road  from  Fochabers  to  Elgin,  which  at 
that  time  was  one  of  the  engineering  mar- 


vels of  the  age.     The  letter,  which  is 
dated  27th  May,  1809,  is  in  these  terms : 

I  shall  rejoice  to  see  myself  distinguished 
in  Mr.  Leslie's  Annals  as  the  mother  of  the 
Bridjge  of  Spey.  I  never  crossed  it  but  once, 
and  it  was  an  [illegible]  day  to  me.  He  may 
also  add  with  truth  that  eighteen  years  ago  I 
laid  before  Mr.  Pitt  and  L.  Grenville  the  plan 
of  the  Caledonian  Cannal  [sic],  —  in  conse- 
quence of  a  letter  I  saw  from  that  true  patriot 
Mr.  Dempster.  It  was  forgot  for  many  years, 
and  now  like  the  Phenix  springs  up  from  the 
ashes.* 

There  are  several  letters  from  the  duke 
with  reference  to  the  plans  for  the  church 
at  Fochabers  —  now  the  parish  church  of 
Bellie  —  and  a  list  of  the  heritors  to  whom 
were  allotted  seats  in  its  area.  The  church 
itself  was  opened  on  29th  October,  1797, 
and  Mr.  Tod  notes  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Gordon  concluded  the  first  sermon  he 
preached  in  it  with  the  words,  '*  And  may 
this  house  be  to  us  and  to  generations  yet 
unborn,  the  eate  of  heaven  ! " 

Rarer  still  are  documents  illustrating 
the  history  of  his  times.  This  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted  as  we  feel  that  there  is  so 
much  information  —  especially  about  the 
risings  of  1715  and  1745  — which  it  was 
in  his  power  to  have  given  us,  either  from 
his  own  recollections  or  from  the  experi- 
ence of  his  friends.  In  proof  of  this  we 
need  only  refer  to  a  memorandum  fur- 
nished by  him  in  answer  to  an  enquiry 
from  John  Home,  the  author  of  "  Doug- 
las," who  was  then  engaged  in  his  history 
of  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  ^^  to  the  compo- 
sition of  the  celebrated  Glenbucket  Regi- 
ment, which  played  such  a  prominent  part 

*  The  foundation  stone  of  the  Boat-of-Ek)g  wu  lud 
in  June.  1801,  by  the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  in  preMnce 
of  ten  thousand  spectators.    The  bridge  consisted  of 
four  stone  arches — the  two  centre  arches  being  each 
ninety-five  feet,  and  one  on  either  aide  of  sevent^ve 
feet  each ;  the  piers  on  which  they  rested  were  thirty^ 
six  feet  long  by  twelve  feet  thick  and  eighteen  feet 
high.      These  piers,  although  founded  on  the  rock 
twelve  feet  below  the  ordinary  water-line,  were  n  ot 
properly  secured,  and  the  great  flood  of  1839  carried 
off  the  western  piers  and  destroyed  the  two  arches 
which 4c«supp(irt«d.    (Moravshire  Described,  p.  307.) 
A  wooden  span  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  teet  lonj^ 
is  now  substituted  for  the  two  arches  which  had  fallen. 
The  total  cost  of  the  bridge  was  ;£  14,800,  of  which  the 
Duke  of  Gordon  contributed  over  j(^5,ooo.    Mr.  Les» 
lie's  reference  to  the  duchess's  exertions  is  as  follows: 
**  Bv  her  Grace's  direction  a  subscription  was  opened 
in  the  year  1798,  and  under  her  patronage  was  filled  up 
in  less  than  six  months,  to  the  amount  of  ;(s,9SS,  the 
Skater  part  by  the  inhabitanta  on  the  banks  ot  the 
river  joining  it ;  oviing  to  her  Grace's  representations 
to  Lord  Melville  and  Mr.  Pitt,  also  the  sum  of  j^6|00o 
was  allocated  from  the  public  revenue  to  assist  in  the 
structure.     It  is  probable,  that  without  her  Grace's 
patronage  and  exertions  this  work  would  not  have  been 
vet  [1813]  begun;  and  it  is  certain  that  without  the 
judicious  and  steady  attention  of  the  duke,  it  would 
not  have  been  completed."    (Leslie's  Survey*  pp.  68- 
69.)    The  Caledonian  Canal  was  commenced  in  1803 
and  completed  in  1847. 
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in  the  army  of  the  Youn^  Pretender. 
Writing  to  Mr.  Charles  Gordon,  W.S.,  the 
duke*s  law  agent  in  Edinburgh,  from 
"North  Hanover  Street,  Edinburgh, '  on 
•*  24th  April,  1793,"  Mr.  Home  says  :  — 

My  dear  Sir,  — 

Having  occasion  (often)  in  the  manuscript 
memoirs  that  are  in  my  hands  to  read  of  Gen- 
eral Gordon  of  Glen  Bucket,  who  had  a  Regi- 
ment of  men  in  the  army  of  Charles,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  know  of  whom  that  Regiment  con- 
sisted. If  you  can  procure  me  any  information 
about  them  or  their  number,  I  shall  be  much 
obliged  to  you. 

I  beg  leave  to  present  my  best  compliments 
to  Mrs.  Gordon,  and  am, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  Home. 

In  reply,  Mr.  Tod  was  able  to  give  the 
names  of  every  officer  included  in  it  be- 
fore it  joined  Lord  Lewis  Gordon^s  men, 
and  merged  its  individuality  in  the  Gordon 
Brigade.     His  list  was  as  follows  :  — 

General,         John  Gordon  of  Glenbucket 
Lieutt.  ColU,  John  Gordon,  Yr.  thereof. 
Major,  Peter  Gordon  of  Strom,  Bade- 

noch. 
Captains,       Macdonald  of  Forlundy. 

Wm.  Gordon,  son  of  Glenbucket. 
Thos.  Gordon  of  Todderletter, 

Strathaven. 
John  Gordon  of  Minmore. 
Gordon  Stuart  of  Drummin. 
Lieutenants,  John  Grant  of  Inverlochie,  Ad- 
jutant. 
Mr.  M*Alpin,  Standard-bearer. 
John  Gordon  of  Clashnoic. 
Alex.  Grant  of  Newie,  — killed 

at  Culloden. 
James  Grant  of  Blairiindy. 
Mr.  Forbes   of  Edendiack,  Secretary  to  the 
General. 
The   men    from     Badenoch,     Kincardine, 
Strathaven,  Glenlivat,  Glenrinnes,  and  Auch- 
indown  to  the  number  of  about  500.* 

In  our  factor's  youth,  the  navy  was  not 
the'popular  service  that  it  is  now,  and  im- 
pre.ssment  had  to  be  largely  resorted  to. 
A  petition  by  Alexander  Tod,  his  father, 
shows  the  system  in  practical  operation. 
It  is  a  qualification  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
liberty  of  the   subject,  which  we  of   the 

*  The  laird  of  Glenbucket  brought  four  hundred  men 
from  the  North,  along  with  Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  whose 
attempts  to  bring  out  his  clan  without  the  direct  aid  of 
his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  were,  as  we  shall 
find,  but  imperfectly  effected.  (Burton's  History  of 
Scotland,  viii.  p.  549.)  The  old  castle  of  Glenbucket, 
Aberdeenshire,  now  in  ruins,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
hous.  o.  castle  with  square  towers  at  diagonally  oppo- 
site angles,  and  stands  on  a  high  bank  at  the  Junction 
ot  th  Bucket  with  the  Don,  about  five  miles  from  he 
still  morw  famous  Castle  of  Kildrummie.  It  is  strongly 
and  picturesquely  situated  among  fine  old  trees  ;  dates 
from  1590,  and  now  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Fife.  (Cas- 
tellated and  Domestic  Architecture  of  Scotland  by 
Maq;ibbon  and  Ross,  ii.  242,  ft  stq. ) 
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present  day  may  have  some  difficulty  in 
comprehending.  And  yet  it  is  only  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  old  1 

Unto  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Findla- 
terre  and  Seafield,  Vice  Admirall  of  Scot- 
land. 

The  petition  of  Alexander  Tod  in  Auch- 
enhalrig.  Factor  to  the  Duke  of  Gordon 
upon  the  Lordship  of  Enzie. 

Most  humbly  sheweth :  — 

That  whereas  John  Forbes  in  Famachty 
of  Birkenbush,  James  Johnston,  son  to 
Donald  Johnston,  late  fisher  to  the  said 
Duke  of  Gordon  att  shoar  of  Buckie,  James 
Anderson  in  Upper  Dallachy,  George  Scot 
in  Culreach,  are  or  have  been  all  seafaring 
men  and  therefor  proper  for  serving  as  sail- 
ers in  His  Majesty's  Navy,  and  are  sculking 
and  hideing  themselves  from  thee  said  ser- 
vices. 

May  it  Therefor  Please  your  Lordship  to 
grant  Warrant  to  Arthur  or  James  Sive- 
wriehts  in  Fochabers  to  apprehend  the 
said  persons  and  confine  them  in  the  next 
adjacent  lawfull  prison  untill  they  can  be 
delivered  over  to  the  proper  officer  ap- 
pointed to  receive  such  persons. 

Alexr.  Todd. 

Then  follows  the  warrant :  — 

At  CuUen  House  February  seventh  Seven- 
teen hundred  and  fifty  seven  years,  I,  James, 
Earl  of  Findlater  and  Seafield,  Vice  Ad- 
miral of  Scotland,  having  considered  the 
above  petition,  find  the  desire  thereof  rea- 
sonable, and  grant  warrant  accordingly. 

Findlater  &  Seafield. 

An  interesting  correspondence  of  the 
years  1796,  1797,  and  1798  throws  some 
curious  light  on  the  early  history  of  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  regiments  in  the 
British  service  —  the  Gordon  Highlanders. 
After  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  many  of  the 
Highland  chieftains  who  had,  in  greater 
or  less  degree,  coquetted  with  the  Pre- 
tender, hit  upon  an  ingenious  plan  to  put 
themselves  right  with  the  government. 
They  raised  at  their  own  expense  inde- 
penaent  companies,*  generally  of  Fen- 
cibles,  whose  constitution  very  much 
resembled  that  of  the  irregular  corps  with 
which  we  were  familiar  during  the  Indian 
Mutiny.  These  companies  were  the 
nucleus  of  more  than  one  of  our  Highland 
regiments.  In  1790,  for  example,  the 
Marquis  of  Huntly  —  Duke  Alexander's 
eldest  son,  and  subsequently  fifth  and  last 
Duke  of  Gordon,  before  the  revival  of  the 
title  in  1876,  in  the  person  of  its  present 
holder,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gor- 
don—  had  raised  an  independent    com- 

*  Scotland  and  Scotsmen  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 
(Ochterlony  MSS.)  ii.  487. 
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pany,  with  which  he  joined  the  42nd  or 
Royal  Highlanders,  the  following  year. 
And  in  1793,  when  orders  were  issued 
from  the  War  Office  for  the  embodiment 
of  seven  regiments  of  Scottish  Fencibles, 
the  duke,  his  father,  not  only  raised  the 
Gordon  Fencibles,  but,  through  his  son 
the  marquis,  made  offer  to  furnish  a  regi- 
ment for  more  extended  service.  This 
offer  was  accepted.  Through  the  personal 
exertions  of  the  duke,  the  duchess,  and 
the  marquis,  a  regiment  was  raised  in  the 
short  space  of  three  months.  It  was  em- 
bodied at  Aberdeen  on  24th  June,  1793, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  Marquis 
of  Huntly  was  appointed  its  lieutenant- 
colonel  commandant.  Its  number  on  the 
roll  of  Regulars  was  at  first  the  looth. 
Six  years  later,  however,  it  became  the 
92nd.  But  it  is  as  the  Gordon  Highland- 
ers that  it  has  won  its  fame.  And  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  when  General  Moore 
was  made  a  K.C.B.,  "  and  obtained  a 
grant  of  supporters  for  his  armorial  bear- 
ings, he  took  a  soldier  of  the  Gordon 
Highlanders  in  full  uniform,  as  one  of 
these  supporters,  and  a  lion  as  the  other," 
to  commemorate  the  distinguished  gal- 
lantry of  the  regiment  in  the  great  action 
at  Bergen  on  the  2nd  October,  1799. 

During  the  war  with  France  a  rumor 
got  abroad  that  the  regiment,  which  was 
then  at  Gibraltar,  was  to  be  drafted  for 
foreign  service.  Mr.  Tod  contradicted  it 
in  emphatic  terms,  in  a  letter  to  Bailie 
Cameron,  Fort  William. 

Fochabers,  nth  Feby.,  1797. 
Dear  Sir,  — 

As  I  was  about  to  seal  my  other  letter  to 
you  of  this  date,  I  received  yours  of  the  7th. 
The  story  of  Lord  Huntly 's  regiment  being 
drafted  into  42,  is  an  intamous  falsehood,  and 
you'll  see  it  contradicted  in  all  the  papers  by 
authority.  Some  of  his  Lordship's  rivals  in 
the  recruiting  line  have  thought  such  a  tale 
might  be  of  service  to  them,  but  I  can  assure 
you  that  Ld.  Huntly  has  the  most  positive  as- 
surances from  the  highest  authority  that  his 
regiment  shall  not  be  drafted  during  the  war. 
I  am,  &c., 

William  Tod. 

The  factor  was  justified  in  being  em- 
phatic, for  the  authority  on  which  his 
statement  was  based,  was  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  Harry  Dundas,  the  lord- 
advocate  of  Scotland,  then  all  powerful  in 
Scottish  affairs.  Writing  to  the  marquis 
from  Wimbledon  on  the  3rd  December, 
1796,  he  says  :  — 

Dear  Huntly, — 

I  should  have  wrote  to  you  sooner  on  the 
subject  of  this  letter,  but  different  interrup- 


tions have  prevented  me.  You  know  that 
your  Regiment  is  considerably  bevond  the 
line  of  those  which  are  kept  up  on  the  limited 
establishment  The  latest  number  not  drafted 
is  the  90th,  and  the  only  exemptions  is  your 
Regt.,  and  one  at  the  Cape,  which  we  could 
not  spare  from  that  quarter  at  present.  Your 
Regt.  will  still  be  continued  undrafted,  and  at 
Gibraltar,  till  the  peace,  but  you  will  recol- 
lect that  the  only  ostensible  ground  of  doing 
so  is  that  it  is  a  Regt.  raised  by  your  family 
which  it  would  thereiore  be  hard  to  draft,  as 
the  same  exertions  which  raised  it,  were  able 
to  keep  it  at  its  full  compliment  [sic].  In 
consequence  of  a  conversation  I  had  with  the 
Duke  of  York,  I  think  it  right  to  mention 
these  particulars  to  you,  with  the  view  that 
you  will  omit  no  exertions  on  your  own  bot- 
tom to  keep  your  Regt.  complete,  to  its  full 
establishment.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  in  a 
Regt.  circumstanced  as  yours  is,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  give  to  it  any  of  the  men  levied  under 
the  Act  of  Parlt.  It  being,  however,  a  mate- 
rial part  of  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar,  it  is  very 
essential  that  you  should  exert  yourself  both 
for  your  own  credit,  and  to  prevent  your  Regt. 
from  being  drafted ;  and  allow  me  to  add,  to 
prevent  any  reflections  being  cast  on  those, 
who,  it  may  be  said,  ought  to  have  drafted 
yours  at  the  same  time  they  did  the  others  be- 
low the  number,  90.  Give  my  best  regards  to 
the  Duke,  and  believe  me,  &c., 

Harry  Dundass. 

And  the  marquis  followed  this  advice  ;  for 
the  next  document  bearing  on  this  subject 
is  an  "advertisement"  by  order  of  the 
Marquis  of  Huntly,  which,  according  to 
a  certificate  appended  to  it, "  was  read  at 
the  Kirk  door  of  Kingussie,  Laggan,  and 
Advieon  Sunday  the  22nd  dayot  January, 
1 797  years."     1 1  ran  :  — 

His  Lordship  being  anxious  to  have  a  few 
young,  handsome  Fellows  to  complete  his 
Regiment,  entreats  and  expects  the  assistance 
and  support  of  his  friends  in  Badenoch.  He 
can  assure  such  young  men  as  are  willing  to 
go  along  with  him,  that  the  Regiment  is  nai 
to  be  drafted  during  the  war,  and  that  they 
may  depend  on  every  attention  from  him  while 
they  continue  in  service;  and  that  on  their 
return  to  the  country,  they  and  their  relations 
will  have  preference  upon  equal  terms,  from 
the  Duke  of  Gordon,  for  such  farms  on  his 
estate  as  they  are  inclined  to  settle  upon.  His 
Lordship  will  be  found  at  Aviemore  during 
the  whole  of  the  day  on  Monday. 

How  his  "friends"  supported  him  on 
this  occasion,  and  what  were  the  induce- 
ments offered  to  recruits,  the  following 
letter  to  Mr.  Tod  from  old  "  Cluny  "  very 
clearly  indicates :  — 

Cluny,  aand  Feby.,  1797. 
Dear  Sir,  — 

My  namesake,   Thomas   Macpher:son,  the 
refractory  fellow  in  HaUgown,  has  at  last  come 
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to  his  senses,  and  brought  his  son  Malcolm 
here  this  morning,  a  volunteer  for  the  Mar- 
quis's Regiment.  His  terms  are  as  moderate 
as  could  be  expected  (and  I  have  promised 
him  they  should  be  granted),  as  he  only  asks 
what  Lord  Huntly  offers  to  every  other  per- 
son, vizt.,  a  half  aughteen  part  of  land  (free 
of  services)  where  he  at  present  resides,  or  in 
the  place  of  Gorstial,  with  as  much  land  con- 
tiguous to  it,  as  will  make  up  an  half  aughteen 
part ;  the  latter  of  the  two  he  much  prefers, 
and  I  think  by  hx  the  most  eligible  situation 
for  him,  as  our  friend  Mr.  Grant  has  already 
two  pensioners  saddled  upon  him,  atid  in  mv 
opinion  it  would  be  a  hardship  to  burden  him 
with  any  more.  I  shall  accommodate  his 
eldest  son  with  an  half  aughteen  part  at  Gas- 
kimloan,  near  the  farm  which  his  father  wishes 
to  get.  I  need  not  mention  that  the  place  of 
Gorstian  and  Hloragiebeg,  is  part  of  the  farm 
of  Delchullie,  at  present  occupied  by  subten- 
ants of  which  Mr.  Mitchell  is  manager,  as  fac- 
tor for  Parson  Robert's  son,  and  I  make  no 
doubt  he  will  readily  provide  for  Thomas 
Macpherson  on  your  applying  to  him,  for  he 
is  a  very  good  tenant,  altho'  he  happened  to 
forget  nimself  upon  the  present  occasion. 
With  respect  to  Bounty  money,  the  father 
leaves  that  matter  totally  to  his  Lordship.  I 
mentioned  to  Lord  Huntly  at  Gordon-hall  that 
as  the  Boy  was  young  and  weak,  I  wished  his 
Lordship  to  take  him  into  his  own  service, 
but  as  he  had  no  way  for  him  at  the  time,  he 
promised  to  write  to  your  son  to  employ  him, 
or  to  get  one  of  his  brother  officers  to  take  him 
as  a  servant;  I  must,  therefore,  my  good  Sir, 
beg  your  attention  to  this  matter,  and  procure 
a  proper  letter  for  the  Boy.  His  father  re- 
quested of  me  to  say  that  he  hoped  you  would 
have  the  goodness  to  antidate  [sic]  his  attesta- 
tion, and  as  the  Boy  attends  school,  he  hopes 
Lord  Huntly  will  indulge  him  with  remaining 
in  the  country  as  long  as  any  of  his  other  re- 
cruits. If  the  Marquis  is  at  the  Castle,  pray 
make  my  best  respects  to  him,  and  tell  him, 
that  I  have  not  forgot  my  Toast  when  we  were 
all  so  tipsy  at  Pitmain,  and  I  can  with  truth 
assure  you  that  few  of  his  Lordships'  friends 
has  a  higher  esteem  for  Gillidow  Glenamore 
than  your  humble  servant.  With  compli- 
ments to  Mrs.  Tod,  I  remain. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

D.  Macpherson. 

A  scroll  letter  from  the  duke  to  Lochiel, 
dated  nth  June,  1791,  in  Mr.  Tod's  hand- 
writing, but  corrected  by  his  Grace,  illus- 
trates another  phase  of  the  system  of 
recruiting  which  prevailed  in  connection 
with  the  Highland  companies  and  regi- 
ments. 

Gordon  Castle,  nth  June,  1798. 
Dear  Lochiel, — 

I  reed,  your  letter  of  the  8th  along  with  one 
of  the  same  date  from  the  Lord  Advocate  ac- 
quainting me  of  his  having  received  the  Duke 
of  YorTc's  approbation  of  your  offer  to  raise  a 
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corps  of  Fencibles,  and  wishing  me  to  allow 
you  some  assistance  from  my  Regt.  I  have 
every  inclination  to  do  what  is  agreeable  to 
you  and  the  Lord  Advocate.  But  I  really 
can't  think  of  parting  with  so  many  men  as 
you  propose.  The  situation  and  circumstances 
are  very  different  now  from  what  they  were  in 
1795,  when  I  gave  some  aid  to  CoH*  Baillie  at 
the  particular  request  of  Mr.  Dundas,  and  he 
paid  down  five  guineas  for  each  man  given 
over  to  him.  The  strength  of  my  Regt.  was 
much  superior  then  to  what  it  is  now,  and  the 
men  were  then  easier  replaced.  At  present  I 
do  not  consider  myself  at  liberty  to  comply 
with  your  request  to  such  an  extent,  as  it 
would  be  in  a  great  measure  annihilating  the 
Regiment,  as  I  could  not  undertake  to  get 
others  in  their  place  at  present,  when  almost 
all  the  young  men  are  engaged  in  the  Militia 
and  Volunteer  Companies,  and  I  think  it  of 
great  consequence  to  have  my  Regiment  as 
complete  as  any  other  Fencible  Company  in 
Scotl;ind.  I  shall,  however,  make  you  wel- 
come to  thirty  of  the  men  you  brought  to  the 
Regt.,  including  such  as  may  be  non-com- 
missioned officers,  which  numoer  you  must  be 
sensible  is  more  than  I  can  well  spare,  and  I 
hope  will  be  sufficient  to  furnish  you  with 
drills.  However,  I  must  beg  leave  to  stipu- 
late no  man  to  be  taken  from  either  of  the  flank 
companies,  without  the  approbation  of  the 
Lt.-Coll.  Wishing  you  much  success, 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

Gordon. 

One  other  extract,  and  we  are  done  with 
the  historical  part  of  this  correspondence. 
It  has  reference  to  the  No  Popery  riots  in 
London,  in  1780,  in  which  the  duke's 
brother,  Lord  George  Gordon  took  such 
an  active  part,  that  they  have  ever  since 
borne  his  name.  One  Sunday,  towards 
the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of 
March,  1781,  Mr.  Tod  was  attending  di- 
vine service  in  the  church  of  Bellie  when 
a  messenger  from  Gordon  Castle  put  the 
accompanying  letter  into  his  hand  from 
Mr.  Menzies,  at  that  time  the  duke's 
chamberlain  or  cashier.* 

Dear  Sir,  — 

We  have  an  express  a  few  minutes  ago 

with  the  happy  news  of  Ld.  Gordon's  being 

honourably  acquitt  and  at  liberty  —  of  which 

I  thought  it  my  duty  to  acquaint  you,  as  Mr. 

Ross  is  out  walking.    I  congratulate  you  upon 

this  occasion.     And  in  haste  (being  busy  for* 

warding  this  agreeable  intelligence  to  all  the 

Duke's  friends  to  the  west). 

I  am,  D.  Sir,  yours  &c., 

J.  Menzies. 
Fochabers,  Sunday  forenoon,  noon. 

Mr.  Tod  rose  from  his  seat,  and  handed 

*  Mr.  Menzies  was  factor  for  Speymouth  up  to  1805, 
at  which  time  he  succeeded  Mr.  lod  in  the  Enzie  fac- 
tory, which  was  then  conjoined  to  Speymouth.  Ih'n 
double  office  he  held  up  to  1809. 
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pany,  with  which  he  joined  the  42nd  or 
Royal  Highlanders,  the  following  year. 
And  in  1793,  when  orders  were  issued 
from  the  War  Office  for  the  embodiment 
of  seven  regiments  of  Scottish  Fencibles, 
the  duke,  his  father,  not  only  raised  the 
Gordon  Fencibles,  but,  through  his  son 
the  marquis,  made  offer  to  furnish  a  regi- 
ment for  more  extended  service.  This 
offer  was  accepted.  Through  the  personal 
exertions  of  the  duke,  the  duchess,  and 
the  marquis,  a  regiment  was  raised  in  the 
short  space  of  three  months.  It  was  em- 
bodied at  Aberdeen  on  24th  June,  1793, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  Marquis 
of  Huntly  was  appointed  its  lieutenant- 
colonel  commandant.  Its  number  on  the 
roll  of  Regulars  was  at  first  the  looth. 
Six  years  later,  however,  it  became  the 
92nd.  But  it  is  as  the  Gordon  Highland- 
ers that  it  has  won  its  fame.  And  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  when  General  Moore 
was  made  a  K.C.B.,  *'  and  obtained  a 
|;rant:  of  supporters  for  his  armorial  bear- 
ings, he  took  a  soldier  of  the  Gordon 
Highlanders  in  full  uniform,  as  one  of 
these  supporters,  and  a  lion  as  the  other," 
to  commemorate  the  distinguished  gal- 
lantry of  the  regiment  in  the  great  action 
at  Bergen  on  the  2nd  October,  1799. 

During  the  war  with  France  a  rumor 
got  abroad  that  the  regiment,  which  was 
then  at  Gibraltar,  was  to  be  drafted  for 
foreign  service.  Mr.  Tod  contradicted  it 
in  emphatic  terms,  in  a  letter  to  Bailie 
Cameron,  Fort  William. 

Fochabers,  nth  Feby.,  1797. 
Dear  Sir,  — 

As  I  was  about  to  seal  my  other  letter  to 
you  of  this  date,  I  received  yours  of  the  7th. 
The  story  of  Lord  Huntly's  regiment  being 
drafted  into  42,  is  an  intamous  falsehood,  and 
you'll  see  it  contradicted  in  all  the  papers  by 
authority.  Some  of  his  Lordship's  rivals  in 
the  recruiting  line  have  thought  such  a  tale 
might  be  of  service  to  them,  but  I  can  assure 
you  that  Ld.  Huntly  has  the  most  positive  as- 
surances from  the  highest  authority  that  his 
regiment  shall  not  be  drafted  during  the  war. 
I  am,  &c., 

William  Tod. 

The  factor  was  justified  in  being  em- 
phatic, for  the  authority  on  which  his 
statement  was  based,  was  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  Harry  Dundas,  the  lord- 
advocate  of  Scotland,  then  all  powerful  in 
Scottish  affairs.  Writing  to  the  marquis 
from  Wimbledon  on  the  3rd  December, 
1796,  he  says  :  — 

Dear  Huntly, — 

I  should  have  wrote  to  you  sooner  on  the 
subject  of  this  letter,  but  different  interrui>- 


tions  have  prevented  me.  You  know  that 
your  Regiment  is  considerably  beyond  the 
line  of  those  which  are  kept  up  on  the  limited 
establishment.  The  latest  number  not  drafted 
is  the  90th,  and  the  only  exemptions  is  your 
Regt.,  and  one  at  the  Cape,  which  we  could 
not  spare  from  that  quarter  at  present.  Your 
Regt.  will  still  be  continued  undrafted,  and  at 
Gibraltar,  till  the  peace,  but  you  will  recol- 
lect that  the  only  ostensible  ground  of  doing 
so  is  that  it  is  a  Regt.  raised  by  your  family 
which  it  would  thereiore  be  hard  to  draft,  as 
the  same  exertions  which  raised  it,  were  able 
to  keep  it  at  its  full  compliment  [sic].  In 
consequence  of  a  conversation  I  had  with  the 
Duke  of  York,  I  think  it  right  to  mention 
these  particulars  to  you,  with  the  view  that 
you  will  omit  no  exertions  on  your  own  bot- 
tom to  keep  your  Regt.  complete,  to  its  full 
establishment.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  in  a 
Regt.  circumstanced  as  yours  is,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  give  to  it  any  of  the  men  levied  under 
the  Act  of  Park.  It  being,  however,  a  mate- 
rial part  of  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar,  it  is  very 
essential  that  you  should  exert  yourself  both 
for  your  own  credit,  and  to  prevent  your  Regt. 
from  being  drafted ;  and  allow  me  to  add,  to 
prevent  any  reflections  being  cast  on  those, 
who,  it  may  be  said,  ought  to  have  drafted 
yours  at  the  same  time  they  did  the  others  be- 
low the  number,  90.  Give  my  best  regards  to 
the  Duke,  and  believe  me,  &c., 

Harry  Dundass. 

And  the  marquis  followed  this  advice  ;  for 
the  next  document  bearing  on  this  subject 
is  an  "advertisement"  by  order  of  the 
Marquis  of  Huntly,  which,  according  to 
a  certificate  appended  to  it,  '*  was  read  at 
the  Kirk  door  of  Kingussie,  La^gan,  and 
Advieon  Sunday  the  22nd  dayot  January, 
1 797  yearfe."     1 1  ran  :  — 

His  Lordship  being  anxious  to  have  a  few 
young,  handsome  P'ellows  to  complete  his 
Regiment,  entreats  and  expects  the  assistance 
and  support  of  his  friends  in  Badenoch.  He 
can  assure  such  young  men  as  are  willing  to 
go  along  with  him,  that  the  Regiment  is  fUff 
to  be  drafted  during  the  war,  and  that  they 
may  depend  on  every  attention  from  him  while 
they  continue  in  service;  and  that  on  their 
return  to  the  country,  they  and  their  relations 
will  have  preference  upon  equal  terms,  from 
the  Duke  of  Gordon,  for  such  farms  on  his 
estate  as  they  are  inclined  to  settle  upon.  His 
Lordship  will  be  found  at  Aviemore  during 
the  whole  of  the  day  on  Monday. 

How  his  '* friends"  supported  him  on 
this  occasion,  and  what  were  the  induce- 
ments offered  to  recruits,  the  following 
letter  to  Mr.  Tod  from  old  "  Cluny  "  very 
clearly  indicates :  — 

Cluny,  aand  Feby.,  1797. 
Dear  Sir,  — 

My  namesake,   Thomas   Macpherson,  the 
refractory  fellow  in  liaUgown,  has  at  last  come 
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hole  at  Gordon  Castle.  I  hope  to  make  a 
good  plan  for  an  inn  at  Huntly  before  the 
winter  is  over.  When  can  they  begin  to 
build  ?  I  don't  undertake  the  granary.  Mr. 
Hoy  must  plan  that.  Pray  give  my  best 
comptB.  to  Mrs.  Todd  and  all  your  family  — 
likewise  all  friends  and  your  neighbours  in 
Fochabers,  and  believe  me  always, 
Dear  Sir, 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

George  Gordon. 

This  letter  is  especially  interesting  in 
its  allusioQ  to  an  Englishman,  who  was, 
at  that  time,  creating  a  great  sensation  in 
Badenoch.  This  was  Colonel  ThorDtoa 
of  Thornville  Royal,  in  Yorkshire — a 
man  of  great  wealth  and  greater  profusion, 
whose  **  Sporting  Tour  through  the  North- 
ern Parts  of  England  and  great  part  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  published  in 
1804,*  is  one  of  the  rarest,  and,  to  a 
Scotchman,  most  entertaining  of  books. 
The  preparations  which  he  made  for  his 
"expedition  *'  as  he  calls  it,  were  on  a 
more  magnificent  scale  than  would  now 
be  considered  necessary  for  a  voyage  of 
discovery  into  the  heart  of  Africa.  Two 
vessels,  the  Ville  de  Paris  and  the  Gibral- 
tar, were  sent  on  to  await  him  in  the 
north,  while  he  himself  with  a  friend,  an 
artist,  hounds,  hawks,  carriages,  riding 
horses,  baggage  horses,  tents,  guns,  fish- 
ing tackle,  and  full  apparatus  for  camp- 
ing out,  set  ofiE  for  his  destination  by 
land.  That  destination  was  Raits,  near 
Kingussie,  a  property  better  known  as 
Belville  —  a  name  conferred  on  it  by 
"Ossian  "  Macpherson,  who  subsequently 
purchased  it  from,  we  believe,  Mr.  Mac- 
intosh of  Borlum.  With  Raits  as  his 
headquarters,  he  made  excursions  in  all 
directions,  naming  cataracts  after  himself, 
recording  his  sport  day  by  day,  noting  the 
peculiarities  of  the  **  natives,"  and  now 
and  again  naively  expressing  his  astonish- 
ment to  find  them  not  quite  the  savages 
he  seems  to  have  thought  they  ought  to 
have  been.  In  one  of  these  excursions 
he  visited  Gordon  Castle,  where  he  met 
Lord  Monboddo,  and  was  kindly  enter- 
tained. The  duchess  he  found  polite  and 
affable;  the  duke  a  finished  gentleman 
and  sportsman. t     As  for  the  style  of  life 

•  Characteristically  enough,  the  year  in  which  this 
tour  was  accomplished  is  not  stated  in  his  book ;  but 
from  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  dated  March 
6th,  1789,  in  the  **  Auchenhalrig  Correspondence,"  in 
which  Colonel  Thornton's  name  is  mentioned,  it  must 
have  been  in  that  year. 

t  Colonel  Thornton-  might  have  added  *'and  an  ex- 
cellent poet  as  well."  To  his  Grace's  accomplished 
pen  we  owe  a  very  popular  lyric  —  the  answer  to  the 
}ovial  song  of  the  *' Three  Gir'd  logic,"  better  known, 
perhaps,  by  its  first  lines :  — 
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at  the  castle,  —  its  hospitable  table,  its 
evening  adjournments  to  the  ballroom, 
where  ^*  reels,  strathspeys,  and  country 
dances  "  formed  the  diversion  before  sup- 
per, its  unstinted  and  admirable  sport,  its 
gardens,  especially  the  kitchen  garden, 
**a£Eording,  in  the  true  old  style,  plenty 
of  everything,*'  seemed  to  him  a  perfect 
terrestrial  paradise.  There  was  only  one 
thing  he  did  not  admire,  and  that  was  the 
women  he  saw  at  church.  *Mt  is  aston- 
ishing," he  says,  '*how  plain  the  country 
women  are  here ;  I  did  not  discover  one 
that  was  tolerable,  except  a  very  pretty 
girl  we  met  on  our  return  from  the  moors 
the  day  before  ;  and,  as  many  of  them  were 
the  ^daughters  of  mechanics  who  lived  de- 
cently, 1  am  much  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
this  scanty  distribution  of  beauty.''  We 
are  sorry  for  the  colonel's  bad  taste. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  Two 
letters  from  Lord  Cardross  to  Mr.  Tod's 
brother-in-law.  Professor  Ogilvie,  of  the 
years  1764  and  1765,  presenting  to  the 
university  of  Aberdeen  three  specimens 
of  *'  the  famous  stone  of  so  singular  prop- 
erty in  electricity,  call'd  Tourmalins  or 
Ashstones,  found  in  the  island  of  Ceylon 
only,  and  sent  me  by  the  late  governor  of 
that  settlement,  the  ingenious  Mr.  John 
Gideon  van  Lolen,  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society,"  which,  by  the  way,  turned  out 
to  be  very  inferior  specimens,  are  too 
lengthy  to  be  reproduced  here.  The  last 
of  these,  which  is  dated  **  Little  Haling- 
bury,  near  Sawbridge-worth,  Herts,  June 
7th,  1765,"  is  a  long  and  learned  treatise 
on  these  pseudogemmata  and  their  litera- 
ture, from  which,  as  a  specimen  of  his 
lordship's  academic  stvle,  and  to  justify 
ourselves,  in  our  reaaers'  eyes,  for  not 
having  printed  them,  we  give  a  single  par- 
agraph :  — 

There's  cauld  Kail  in  Aberdeen, 
And  custocks  in  Stratbbogie. 

The  ori^nal  song  had  asserted  the  merits  of  the  social 
elass;  his  Grace  replies  by  advocating  the  claims  of 
beauty  and  the  dance.  The  duke's  poem  is  too  long  to 
quote  in  its  entirety.  But  the  two  following  verses  will 
Hliow  how  eloquently  he  mam  tains  his  theme :  — 

In  cotillions  the  French  excel; 

John  Bull  loves  country-dances  ; 
The  Spaniards  dance  fandangoes  well, 

Mynheer  an  Allemande  prances  ; 
In  foursome  reels  the  Scots  delight. 

At  three-some  thev  dance  wondrous  light. 
But  twasomes  ding  a   out  o*  sight 

Danced  to  the  reel  o*  Bogie. 

Come,  lads,  and  view  your  partners  well. 

Wale  each  a  blythesome  roguie, 
I'll  tak'  this  lassie  to  mysel' 

She  looks  sae  keen  and  srgie. 
Now,  piper  lad,  bang  up  the  spring. 

The  country  fashion  is  the  thing, 
Topree  their  raous  e'er  we  begin 

To  dance  the  reel  o'  Bogie  I 
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pany,  with  which  he  joined  the  42Qd  or 
Royal  Highlanders,  the  following  year. 
And  in  1793,  when  orders  were  issued 
from  the  War  Office  for  the  embodiment 
of  seven  regiments  of  Scottish  Fencibles, 
the  duke,  his  father,  not  only  raised  the 
Gordon  Fencibles,  but,  through  his  son 
the  marquis,  made  offer  to  furnish  a  regi- 
ment for  more  extended  service.  This 
o&cr  was  accepted.  Through  the  personal 
exertions  of  the  duke,  the  duchess,  and 
the  marquis,  a  regiment  was  raised  in  the 
short  space  of  three  months.  It  was  em- 
bodied at  Aberdeen  on  24th  June,  1793, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  Marquis 
of  Huntly  was  appointed  its  lieutenant- 
colonel  commandant.  Its  number  on  the 
roll  of  Regulars  was  at  first  the  looth. 
Six  years  later,  however,  it  became  the 
92nd.  But  it  is  as  the  Gordon  Highland- 
ers that  it  has  won  its  fame.  And  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  when  General  Moore 
was  made  a  K.C.B.,  "and  obtained  a 
grant  of  supporters  for  his  armorial  bear- 
ings, he  took  a  soldier  of  the  Gordon 
Highlanders  in  full  uniform,  as  one  of 
these  supporters,  and  a  lion  as  the  other,*' 
to  commemorate  the  distinguished  gal- 
lantry of  the  regiment  in  the  great  action 
at  Bergen  on  the  2nd  October,  1799. 

During  the  war  with  France  a  rumor 
got  abroad  that  the  regiment,  which  was 
then  at  Gibraltar,  was  to  be  drafted  for 
foreign  service.  Mr.  Tod  contradicted  it 
in  emphatic  terms,  in  a  letter  to  Bailie 
Cameron,  Fort  William. 

Fochabers,  nth  Feby.,  1797. 
Dear  Sir,  — 

As  I  was  about  to  seal  my  other  letter  to 
you  of  this  date,  I  received  yours  of  the  7th. 
The  story  of  Lord  Huntly's  regiment  being 
drafted  into  42,  is  an  intamous  falsehood,  and 
you'll  see  it  contradicted  in  all  the  papers  by 
authority.  Some  of  his  Lordship's  rivals  in 
the  recruiting  line  have  thought  such  a  tale 
might  be  of  service  to  them,  but  I  can  assure 
you  that  Ld.  Huntly  has  the  most  positive  as- 
surances from  the  highest  authority  that  his 
regiment  shall  not  be  drafted  during  the  war. 

I  am,  &c., 

William  Tod. 

The  factor  was  justified  in  being  em- 
phatic, for  the  authority  on  which  his 
statement  was  based,  was  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  Harry  Dundas,  the  lord- 
advocate  of  Scotland,  then  all  powerful  in 
Scottish  affairs.  Writing  to  the  marquis 
from  Wimbledon  on  the  3rd  December, 
1796,  he  says  :  — 

Dear  Huntly, — 

I  should  have  wrote  to  you  sooner  on  the 
subject  of  this  letter,  but  different  interTui> 


tions  have  prevented  me.  You  know  that 
your  Regiment  is  considerably  beyond  the 
line  of  those  which  are  kept  up  on  the  limited 
establishment.  The  latest  number  not  drafted 
is  the  90th,  and  the  only  exemptions  is  your 
Regt.,  and  one  at  the  Cape,  which  we  could 
not  spare  from  that  quarter  at  present  Your 
Regt.  will  still  be  continued  undrafted,  and  at 
Gibraltar,  till  the  peace,  but  you  will  recol- 
lect that  the  only  ostensible  ground  of  doing 
so  is  that  it  is  a  Regt.  raised  by  your  family 
which  it  would  therefore  be  hard  to  draft,  as 
the  same  exertions  which  raised  it,  were  able 
to  keep  it  at  its  full  compliment  [sic].  In 
consequence  of  a  conversation  I  had  vtith  the 
Duke  of  York,  I  think  it  right  to  mention 
these  particulars  to  you,  with  the  view  that 
you  will  omit  no  exertions  on  your  own  bot- 
tom to  keep  your  Regt.  complete,  to  its  full 
establishment.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  in  a 
Regt.  circumstanced  as  yours  is,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  give  to  it  any  of  the  men  levied  under 
the  Act  of  Parlt.  It  being,  however,  a  mate- 
rial part  of  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar,  it  is  very 
essential  that  you  should  exert  yourself  both 
for  your  own  credit,  and  to  prevent  your  Regt. 
from  being  drafted ;  and  allow  me  to  add,  to 
prevent  any  reflections  being  cast  on  those, 
who,  it  mav  be  said,  ought  to  have  drafted 
yours'  at  the  same  time  they  did  the  others  be- 
low the  number,  90.  Give  my  best  regards  to 
the  Duke,  and  believe  me,  &c., 

Harry  Dundass. 

And  the  marquis  followed  this  advice  ;  for 
the  next  document  bearing  on  this  subject 
is  an  **  advertisement "  by  order  of  the 
Marquis  of  Huntly,  which,  according  to 
a  certificate  appended  to  it,  **  was  read  at 
the  Kirk  door  of  Kingussie,  La^gan,  and 
Advieon  Sunday  the  22nd  dayot  January, 
1 797  years,"     1 1  ran  :  — 

His  Lordship  being  anxious  to  have  a  few 
young,  handsome  Fellows  to  complete  his 
Regiment,  entreats  and  expects  the  assistance 
and  support  of  his  friends  in  Badenoch.  He 
can  assure  such  young  men  as  are  willing  to 
go  along  with  him,  that  the  Regiment  is  9Mf 
to  be  drafted  during  the  war,  and  that  they 
may  depend  on  every  attention  from  him  while 
they  continue  in  service;  and  that  on  their 
return  to  the  country,  they  and  their  relations 
will  have  preference  upon  equal  terms,  from 
the  Duke  of  Gordon,  for  such  farms  on  his 
estate  as  they  are  inclined  to  settle  upon.  His 
Lordshi])  will  be  found  at  Aviemore  during 
the  whole  of  the  day  on  Monday. 

How  his  '* friends"  supported  him  on 
this  occasion,  and  what  were  the  induce- 
ments offered  to  recruits,  the  following 
letter  to  Mr.  Tod  from  old  "  Cluny  "  very 
clearly  indicates :  — 

Cluny,  aand  Feby.,  1797* 
Dear  Sir,  — 

My  namesake,  Thomas  Macpherson,  the 
refractory  fellow  in  ISaUgown,  has  at  last  come 
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to  his  senses,  and  brought  his  son  Malcolm 
here  this  morning,  a  volunteer  for  the  Mar- 
quis's Regiment.  His  terms  are  as  moderate 
as  could  be  expected  (and  I  have  promised 
him  they  should  be  granted),  as  he  only  asks 
what  Lord  Huntly  offers  to  every  other  per- 
son, vizt.,  a  half  aughteen  part  of  land  (free 
of  services)  where  he  at  present  resides,  or  in 
the  place  of  Gorstial,  with  as  much  land  con- 
tiguous to  it,  as  will  make  up  an  half  aughteen 
part ;  the  latter  of  the  two  he  much  prefers, 
and  I  think  by  iar  the  most  eligible  situation 
for  him,  as  our  friend  Mr.  Grant  has  already 
two  pensioners  saddled  upon  him,  ahd  in  my 
opinion  it  would  be  a  hardship  to  burden  him 
with  any  more.  I  shall  accommodate  his 
eldest  son  with  an  half  aughteen  part  at  Gas- 
kimloan,  near  the  farm  which  his  father  wishes 
to  get.  I  need  not  mention  that  the  place  of 
Gorstian  and  Bloragiebeg,  is  part  of  the  farm 
of  Delchullie,  at  present  occupied  by  subten- 
ants of  which  Mr.  Mitchell  is  manager,  as  fac- 
tor for  Parson  Robert's  son,  and  I  make  no 
doubt  he  will  readily  provide  for  Thomas 
Macpherson  on  your  applying  to  him,  for  he 
is  a  very  good  tenant,  altho'  he  happened  to 
forget  nimself  upon  the  present  occasion. 
With  respect  to  Bounty  money,  the  father 
leaves  that  matter  totally  to  his  Lordship.  I 
mentioned  to  Lord  Huntlv  at  Gordon-hall  that 
as  the  Boy  was  voung  anJ  weak,  I  wished  his 
Lordship  to  take  him  into  his  own  service, 
but  as  he  had  no  way  for  him  at  the  time,  he 
promised  to  write  to  your  son  to  employ  him, 
or  to  get  one  of  his  brother  officers  to  take  him 
as  a  servant;  I  must,  therefore,  my  eood  Sir, 
beg  your  attention  to  this  matter,  and  procure 
a  proper  letter  for  the  Boy.  His  father  re- 
quested of  me  to  say  that  he  hoped  you  would 
have  the  goodness  to  antidate  [sic]  his  attesta- 
tion, and  as  the  Boy  attends  school,  he  hopes 
Lord  Huntly  will  indulge  him  with  remaining 
in  the  country  as  long  as  any  of  his  other  re- 
cruits. If  the  Marquis  is  at  the  Castle,  pray 
make  my  best  respects  to  him,  and  tell  him, 
that  I  have  not  forgot  my  Toast  when  we  were 
all  so  tipsy  at  Pitmain,  and  I  can  with  truth 
assure  you  that  few  of  his  Lordships'  friends 
has  a  higher  esteem  for  Gillidow  Glenamore 
than  your  humble  servant.  With  compli- 
ments'to  Mrs.  Tod,  I  remain, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

D.  Macpherson. 

A  scroll  letter  from  the  duke  to  Lochiel, 
dated  nth  June,  1791,  in  Mr.  Tod's  hand- 
writing, but  corrected  by  his  Grace,  illus- 
trates another  phase  of  the  system  of 
recruiting  which  prevailed  in  connection 
with  the  Highland  companies  and  regi- 
ments. 

Gordon  Castle,  nth  June,  1798. 
Dear  Lochiel, — 

I  reed,  your  letter  of  the  8th  along  with  one 
of  the  same  date  from  the  Lord  Advocate  ac- 
quainting me  of  his  having  received  the  Duke 
of  Yorlc's  approbation  of  your  offer  to  raise  a 


corps  of  Fencibles,  and  wishing  me  to  allow 
you  some  assistance  from  my  Kegt.  I  have 
every  inclination  to  do  what  is  agreeable  to 
you  and  the  Lord  Advocate.  But  I  really 
can't  think  of  parting  with  so  many  men  as 
you  propose.  The  situation  and  circumstances 
are  very  different  now  from  what  they  were  in 
i795t  when  I  gave  some  aid  to  Coll>  Baillie  at 
the  particular  request  of  Mr.  Dundas,  and  he 
paid  down  five  guineas  for  each  man  given 
over  to  him.  The  strength,  of  my  Regt.  was 
much  superior  then  to  what  it  is  now,  and  the 
men  were  then  easier  replaced.  At  present  I 
do  not  consider  myself  at  liberty  to  comply 
with  your  request  to  such  an  extent,  as  it 
would  be  in  a  great  measure  annihilating  the 
Regiment,  as  I  could  not  undertake  to  get 
others  in  their  place  at  present,  when  almost 
all  the  young  men  are  engaged  in  the  Militia 
and  Volunteer  Companies,  and  I  think  it  of 
great  consequence  to  have  my  Regiment  as 
complete  as  any  other  Fencible  Company  in 
Scotlfind.  I  shall,  however,  make  you  wel- 
come to  thirty  of  the  men  you  brought  to  the 
Regt.,  including  such  as  may  be  non-com- 
missioned officers,  which  number  you  must  be 
sensible  is  more  than  I  can  well  spare,  and  I 
hope  will  be  sufficient  to  furnish  you  with 
drills.  However,  I  must  beg  leave  to  stipu- 
late no  man  to  be  taken  from  either  of  the  flank 
companies,  without  the  approbation  of  the 
Lt.-Coll.  Wishing  you  much  success, 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

Gordon. 

One  other  extract,  and  we  are  done  with 
the  historical  part  of  this  correspondence. 
It  has  reference  to  the  No  Popery  riots  in 
London,  in  1780,  in  which  the  duke's 
brother,  Lord  George  Gordon  took  such 
an  active  part,  that  they  have  ever  since 
borne  his  name.  One  Sunday,  towards 
the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of 
March,  1 781,  Mr.  Tod  was  attending  di- 
vine service  in  the  church  of  Bellie  when 
a  messenger  from  Gordon  Castle  put  the 
accompanying  letter  into  his  hand  from 
Mr.  Menzies,  at  that  time  the  duke's 
chamberlain  or  cashier.* 

Dear  Sir,  — 

We  have  an  express  a  few  minutes  ago 
with  the  happy  news  of  Ld.  Gordon's  being 
honourably  acquitt  and  at  liberty  —  of  which 
I  thought  it  my  duty  to  acquaint  you,  as  Mr. 
Ross  is  out  walking.  I  congratulate  you  upon 
this  occasion.  And  in  haste  (being  busy  for- 
warding this  agreeable  intelligence  to  all  the 
Duke's  friends  to  the  west). 

I  am,  D.  Sir,  yours  &c., 

J.  Menzies. 
Fochabers,  Sunday  forenoon,  noon. 

Mr.  Tod  rose  from  his  seat,  and  handed 

*  Mr.  Menzies  was  factor  for  Speymouth  up  to  1805, 
at  which  time  he  succeeded  Mr.  lod  in  the  knzie  fac- 
tory, which  was  then  conjoined  to  Speymouth.  Thii 
double  office  he  held  up  to  1809. 
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of  one  pupil  to  that  of  another,  and  on  his 
return  retreated,  after  a  hasty  supper,  to 
spend  half  the  night  at  work,  in  his  study. 
Life  under  such  conditions  was  favorable 
to  the  free  development  of  those  personal 
characteristics  which  gave  a  distinct  indi- 
viduality to  each  member  of  the  family, 
and  the  whole  group  was  charmingly 
united  by  strong  mutual  affection.  Al- 
most all  of  them  had  a  passion  for  writing, 
and  the  tone  and  sparkle  which  glitter  in 
the  **  Diary  "and  its  appendices  explain 
and  justify  the  warm  regard  of  Garrick  for 
all  the  Burneys.  Besides  the  education 
inseparable  from  constant  intercourse 
with  clever  men  and  women,  through  a 
Huguenot  graiidmother  P>ench  was  as 
familiar  as  English  to  them,  and  most  of 
the  daughters  spent  a  couple  of  years  at 
a  Parisian  boarding-school.  Yet  it  is 
curious  that  the  one  member  of  the  fam- 
ily who  did  not  enjoy  such  exceptional 
advantages  became  pre-eminent  as  the 
authoress  of  "Evelina,"  "Cecilia,"  and 
"Camilla." 

It  could  hardly  have  been  other  than  a 
perilous  training  for  young,  motherless 
girls  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  Frances  Bur- 
ney  and  her  sisters.  Her  stepmother  was 
absent  for  months  together.  Her  father, 
occupied  from  morning  till  night  with  his 
pupils  and  absorbed  besides  in  literary 
projects,  rarely  invited  his  daughter's 
presence  save  when  he  required  her  will- 
ing devotion  as  his  amanuensis.  And 
Frances  in  early  childhood  made  such 
slow  progress  that  she  was  set  down  as 
the  dunce  of  the  family.  It  speaks  worlds 
for  the  high  sense  of  propriety  and  the 
innate  purity  of  one  who  was  so  much  left 
to  herself  that,  despite  the  contagion  of  a 
prevalent  coarseness  of  manners,  despite 
the  more  dangerous  example  of  Maria 
Allen  —  one  of  Mrs,  Burney*s  children  by 
her  first  marriage  —  who  doaied  on  Frances 
as  only  a  warm-hearted,  daring  madcap 
can  on  a  gentle,  staid,  and  almost  prudish 
sister  —  despite  the  distractions  insepara- 
ble from  the  London  home  of  a  profes- 
sional musician,  Frances  marked  out  for 
herself,  and  steadily  pursued  such  a  course 
of  study  as,  with  the  improved  materials 
now  at  command,  many  a  modern  English 
girl  might  advantageously  imitate.  His- 
tory and  poetry  of  the  highest  class  were 
her  favorite  studies.  The  cacoethes  scri- 
bendi  was  a  family  endowment,  and  it  was 
developed  in  Frances  Burney  precociously 
enough.  Before  the  age  of  fifteen  she 
began  a  diary  —  no  mere  dry  record  of 
events,  but  a  sprightly  narrative  inter- 
woven with  reflections  on  life  and  society. 


that  would  not  disgrace  a  much  older 
writer.  At  fourteen  she  designed  a  novel 
called  the  •*  History  of  Caroline  Evelyn," 
which  was  completed  and  then  committed 
to  the  flames.  But  the  plot  of  this  story 
clung  to  her  memory,  and  was  subse- 
quently developed  in  "  Evelina." 

Some  portion  of  the  influence  which 
their  parents  might,  but  did  not,  exert  in 
moulding  the  character  and  taste  of  the 
Burney  family,  was  exercised  by  one 
whose'name  has  become  familiar  through 
Macaulay's famous  essays ;  but  the  Daddy 
Crisp  who,  according  to  the  great  essayist, 
spent  thirty  years  of  morbid  gloom  in 
lamenting  the  failure  of  his  drama  o£  "  Vir- 
ginia "  ill  accords  with  the  real  "  Daddy  " 
of  Frances  Burney's  "  Early  Diary/' 
From  his  strange  home  at  Cbesington, 
Mr.  Crisp  wrote  unwearied  exhortation, 
encouragement,  and  criticism  to  the  Bur- 
neys. His  own  surroundings  were  quaint 
enough  to  demand  a  passing  mention, 
Mr.  Crisp  had  spent  the  larger  part  of  his 
moderate  estate  in  the  best  London  soci- 
ety, but  had  failed  to  secure  any  public 
appointment  or  to  acquire  the  fame  he  had 
anticipated  from  his  play  of  "Virginia." 
To  reduce  his  expenditure  and  to  nurse 
his  resentment,  he  retired  to  a  solitary 
mansion,  which  his  widowed  friend  Mrs. 
Hamilton  was  glad  to  convert  into  a  board- 
ing-house, where  the  former  associate  of 
Fulk  Greville  and  the  beautiful  Miss  Gun- 
ning, the  dilettante  Sam  Crisp,  henceforth 
spent  his  days  in  the  company  of  a  help- 
less cripple  and  three  ill-assorted  women. 

So  strange  a  household,  however,  was 
not  without  its  attractions  to  the  select 
few  whose  friendship  Mr.  Crisp  cared  still 
to  cultivate.  To  the  Burney  family  — 
father  and  children  alike  —  Chesington 
was  the  most  charming  of  retreats.  Its 
conditions  would  not  have  recommended 
it  to  modern  tastes.  There  were  no  roads 
to  tlie  house  and  no  stated  postal  delivery. 
A  secret  way,  the  clue  of  which  was  re- 
vealed to  intimate  friends,  could  be  trav- 
ersed by  coach,  but  needed  four  horses 
when  the  weather  was  unfavorable.  Fo^ 
receipt  of  letters  the  inmates  were  depen- 
dent upon  a  chance  visitor  or  the  kind- 
ness oi  the  parson.  Yet  life  within  its 
walls  was  cheerful  enough  when  any  of 
the  Burneys  were  its  guests.  Amateur 
theatricals,  performed  amidst  roars  of 
laughter,  cheered  young  and  old  equally  ; 
music  of  no  mean  excellence  awakened  its 
echoes,  which  answered  to  the  sailor  mer- 
riment of  Captain  Cook's  fellow-voyager, 
James  Burney,  when  the  news  of  his  ap- 
pointment to  a  sloop-of«war  broke  in  upon* 
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the  whist-table.  The  roan  could  not  have 
been  the  mere  victim  of  a  foolish  delu- 
sion, which  he  nursed  in  selfish  discontent 
for  half  a  lifetime,  to  whom  old  and  young 
alike  betook  themselves  in  the  hour  of 
weariness  and  trouble.  An  early  episode 
in  this  diary  may  serve  to  illustrate  Daddy 
Crisp's  true  character. 

Maria  Allen,  a  singularly  warm-hearted 
and  impulsive  girl,  reciprocated  the  pas- 
sion of  Martin  Rishton,  a  connection  of 
her  family  and  a  young  blood  of  the  first 
water.  At  Oxford  this  young  gentleman 
had  kept  his  coach  and  four,  and  had  in 
other  ways  betrayed  an  extravagance  be- 
yond what  his  fortune  could  maintain, 
although  he  had  considerable  expecta- 
tions. Friends  on  both  sides  disapproved 
of  their  engagement,  and  when  Rishton 
suddenly  returned  from  the  Continent,  to 
which  he  had  been  despatched  on  the 
pretext  of  making  the  grand  tour,  but 
really  to  get  him  away  from  his  lady-love, 
Maria  herself  startea  off  for  Geneva  to 
keep  at  a  distance  from  her  betrothed. 
Yet  half  a  continent,  even  before  the  days 
of  steam,  was  too  narrow  a  barrier  to  sepa- 
rate ardent  lovers.  The  young  couple 
were  secretly  married  at  Ypres,  and  in 
dread  of  her  mother's  anger,  Maria's  first 
thought  was  to  fly  with  Susan  Burney  to 
the  help  of  Daddy  Crisp.  The  diarv  and 
notes  combined  supply  a  graphic  picture 
of  the  penitent's  confession.  Mr.  Crisp 
is  taken  up  by  Susan  Burney  and  Kitty 
Cooke,  into  the  young  ladies'  room,  where 
Maria  is  found  sobbing  —  were  they  gen- 
uine tears? —  with  her  face  hidden  in  the 
bedclothes.  Susan  takes  Maria's  left 
hand,  and  shows  Mr.  Crisp  the  tell-tale 
ring.  When  Daddy  asks  what  it  means, 
Maria  is  ready  witn  a  hundred  lies  in  a 
moment.  A  few  more  tears,  a  few  words 
of  fatherly  regret  and  forgiveness,  and  the 
comedy  is  over.  But  Mr.  Crisp  will  have 
no  further  deviation  from  the  path  of  good 
behavior  —  the  bride  must  at  once  confess 
her  marriage  to  her  mother  and  avow  it  to 
the  world.  The  degree  of  Maria's  peni- 
tence is  gauged  by  her  letter  to  Frances, 
in  which  she  sends  home  no  word  of  apol- 
ogy to  her  *'  governor  "  —  so  she  calls  her 
mother  —  but  displays  great  anxiety  about 
the  preparation  of  a  suitable  trousseau. 

Life  in  Poland  Street,  Soho,  where  the 
'*  Early  Diary  "  opens,  presented  a  strange 
mixture  of  social  conditions.  The  days 
had  not  yet  come  when  the  existence  of  a 
single  shop  made  a  street  uninhabitable 
by  any  family  of  fashion,  and  peeresses 
and  their  perruquiers  dwelt  calmly  side 
by  side.    The  Duke  of  Chaodos,  Lady 


Augusta    Bridges,  and    Sir  Willoughby 
Aston  were  neii^hbors  in  Poland  Street  of 
Dr.  Burney  andof  the  barber  with  whose 
family  Frances  and  her  sisters  associated. 
A  certain  Mrs.  Pringle  was  another  early 
friend,  and  the  chaperon  at  dances,  where, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  the 
hostess  frequently  assigned  her  guests  to 
one  another  as  partners   for  the  entire 
evening,  and  the  dancing,  preceded  by  a 
substantial  tea  and  suspended  later  fur  a 
heavy  supper,  was  often  continued  to  very 
late  hours.  As  we  read  the  **  Early  Diary, 
the   genesis    of  "Evelina"  is  revealed. 
Its  pages  comprise  the  same  singular  com- 
mixture of  classes  in  real  life  as  those 
which  surround  the  ideal  heroine.     As 
time  went  on,  good-natured  Mrs.  Pringle 
and  her  set  were  no  longer  thought  to  be 
desirable  acquaintances,  and  a  removal  to 
Queen   Square  —  now  a  dark  purlieu  in 
the  most  squalid  region  of  Holborn,  then 
an  open  space  commanding  distant  views 
of  Highgate  and  Hampstead  —  cut  off  all 
further  intimacy.    But  the  tone  and  style 
of  this  section  of  society  was  already  ac- 
curately and  firmly  grasped,  to  be  repro- 
duced   in    the    Branghton    family.    The 
queer,  blunt,  personal  remarks,  the  out- 
spoken querulousness  about  trifles,  the 
ostentatious   and  irritating  courtship  of 
unacceptable  admirers,  the  manners  alter- 
nately slatternly  and  fine,   the   practical 
jokes,    the     questionable    innuendos    in 
"Evelina,"  all  have  their  counterpart  in 
the  "  Early  Diary."    We  have  lost  some- 
thing of  the  freedom  and  joyousness  of 
life  through  the  solemn  self-restraint  of 
our  more  recent  civilization.    Are  ladies 
now  more  truly  amiable  because  they  do 
not  complain  loudly,  as  they  did  then,  if 
they  were  cheated  out  of  half  a  country 
dance  ?    Are  men  more  true-hearted  be- 
cause thev  v^ould  not  jump  up,  like  James 
Burney,  from  the  whist-table  and  whisk 
Kitty  Cooke  round  the  room,  when  news 
arrived  of  his  promotion  ?    We  prefer  the 
less  boisterous  habits  of  our  own  times, 
but  we  need  not  be  too  confident  that  we 
are  better  than  our  ancestors. 

In  this  mingled  throng  Frances  Burney 
took  her  place  with  small  outward  indica- 
tion of  her  subsequent  distinction.  Slight 
in  person,  indifferent  to  dress,  and  almost 
painfully  shy,  she  would  sit  by  preference 
in  some  retired  corner,  but  nothing  es- 
caped her  notice.  At  an  early  age  she  is 
said  to  have  learned  much  from  lessons 
given  to  her  elder  sisters  in  her  hearing, 
and  thought  to  be  far  beyond  her  mental 
powers.  The  habit  thus  formed  ^rew 
stronger   by  exercise,  and   a   tenacioui 
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memory  helped  her  to  reproduce  in  her 
diary  the  complete  dialogue  in  which  she 
had  discussed  some  point  of  no  great  in- 
terest with  an  intelligent  companion.  A 
facility  of  composition  was  rapidly  ac- 
quired, and  the  pages, intended  only  for 
her  own  perusal  were  filled  with  por- 
traiture that  was  marked  by  a  singular 
clearness  of  vision  in  detecting,  and  by 
unerring  accuracy  in  delineating,  charac- 
teristic idiosyncrasy.  How  little  did  the 
visitors  at  Queen  Square  suspect  that  the 
quiet,  unobtrusive  Frances  wielded  so 
masterly  a  pen  or  sketched  their  weak- 
nesses so  incisively.  Long  before  Daddy 
Crisp  found  out  her  powers,  she  had 
formed  her  own  views  on  the  comparative 
nature  of  things  and  on  the  character  of 
most  of  her  acquaintances. 

It  is  amusing  to  read  such  moralizing  as 
follows  —  which,  albeit,  is  good  common 
sense,  and  might  well  be  remembered  in 
our  own  days  —  of  this  young  girl  of 
seventeen. 

Miss  Crawford  called  here  lately;  she  is 
very  earnest  for  us  to  visit  her,  but  we  are  not 
very  earnest  about  the  matter  :  however,  the 
laws  of  custom  make  our  spending  one  even- 
ing with  her  necessary.  Oh,  how  I  hate  this 
vile  custom,  which  obliges  us  to  make  slaves 
of  ourselves !  —  to  sell  the  most  precious  jirop- 
erty  we  boast,  our  time;  and  to  sacrifice  it 
to  every  prattling  impertinent  who  chooses  to 
demand  it  I  Yet  those  who  shall  pretend  to 
defy  this  irksome  confinement  of  our  happi- 
ness must  stand  accused  of  incivility  —  breach 
of  manners  —  love  of  originality  —  and  what 
not.  But,  nevertheless,  they  who  will  nobly 
dare  to  be  above  submitting  to  chains  their 
reason  disapproves,  them  shall  I  always 
honor,  if  that  will  be  of  any  service  to  them  I 
For  why  should  we  not  be  permitted  to  be 
masters  of  our  time?  Why  may  we  not  ven- 
ture to  love,  and  to  dislike ;  and  why,  if  we 
do,  may  we  not  give  to  those  we  love  the 
richest  jewel  we  own,  our  time?  What  is  it 
can  stimulate  us  to  bestow  that  on  all  alike  ? 
'tis  not  affection,  'tis  not  a  desire  of  pleasing, 
or,  if  it  is,  it  is  a  very  weak  one ;  no,  'tis  indo- 
lence, 'tis  custom  —  custom  which  is  so  woven 
around  us,  which  so  universally  commands  us, 
which  we  all  blame  and  all  obey  without  know- 
ing why  or  wherefore  .  .  .  which,  in  short, 
is  a  very  ridiculous  affair,  more  particularly 
as  it  hath  kept  me  writing  on  until  I  have  for- 
got what  introduced  it  (i«  49,  50). 

The  record  of  a  visit  to  Teignmouth, 
where  Maria  Rishton  and  her  husband 
were  staying,  was  the  first  of  Frances 
Burney's  literary  productions  that  was 
submitted  to  a  limited  circle  of  friends. 
It  conveys  a  vivid  and  attractive  picture 
of  life  at  a  fashionable  English  watering- 
place  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  which 


recalls  the  sports  and  hospitality  of  Dev« 
onshire  in  more  recent  days.  The  young 
husband,  with  all  the  manly  pursuits  of 
his  Oxford  days  — cricket,  riding,  driving, 
boating,  shooting-— retains  much  of  his 
university  hauteur,  and  would  like  bis 
wife  to  be  more  exclusive  in  her  acquaint- 
ance. He  is  jealous  —  not  without  reason, 
as  Maria  was  a  little  negligent  and  untidy 
in  her  personal  appearance  —  but  is  every 
inch  a  man,  sunburnt,  strong,  and  bardv, 
and  a  most  devoted  husband.  As  his  wile 
is  driving  Frances  in  the  whisky  after 
nightfall  through  the  roads,  which  are  nar- 
row, steep,  and  craggy,  he  dismounts  from 
his  horse,  and  himself,  in  the  midst  of  the 
wet  and  dirt,  leads  the  whisky  by  the 
hand.  **  On  such  occasions  he  is  very 
uncommonly  good-natured  and  attractive 
to  female  fears  and  cowardice."  It  is  a 
pretty  idyllic  scene  which  is  presented 
by  the  small,  neat,  thatched,  and  white- 
washed cottage  and  the  simple  village 
sports,  which  included  an  old-English 
bout  at  wrestling  and  races  rowed  by 
fishwomen,  whose  husbands  are  away  at 
Labrador.  The  company,  including  a 
wearisome  old  beau  with  his  everlasting 
compliments,  a  rich,  epicurean  parson, 
and  what  would  now  be  called  a  fast  young 
lady,  furnish  an  ample  and  varied  portrait- 
gallery. 

The  Teignmouth  journal  originated  a 
very  particular  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Crisp,  the  tenor  of  whose  criticism  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  extract :  — 

I  profess  there  is  not  a  single  word  or  ex- 
pression or  thought  in  your  whole  letter  that 
I  do  not  relish ;  not  that  in  our  correspond- 
ence I  shall  set  up  for  a  critic  or  schoolman 
ter,  or  observer  of  composition  —  the  deuce 
take  them  all  I  I  hate  them  I  If  once  you 
set  about  framing  studied  letters  that  are  to 
be  correct,  nicely  grammatical,  and  run  in 
smooth  periods,  I  shall  mind  them  no  other- 
wise than  as  newspapers  of  intelligence.  I 
make  this  preface  because  you  have  need- 
lessly enjoined  me  to  deal  sincerely  and  to  tell 
you  of  your  faults ;  and  so  let  this  declaration 
serve  to  tell  you,  once  for  all,  that  there  is  no 
fault  in  an  epistolary  correspondence  like  sti£f- 
ness  and  study.  Dash  away  whatever  comes 
uppermost ;  the  sudden  sallies  of  imagination, 
clapp'd  down  on  paper  just  as  they  arise,  are 
worth  folios,  and  have  all  the  warmth  and 
merit  of  that  sort  of  nonsense  that  is  eloquent 
in  love.  Never  think  of  beine  correct  when 
you  write  to  me  (vol.  i.,  pp.  25^-9). 

It  would  have  been  well  if  the  advice  so 
characteristically  given  had  been  persist- 
ently followed  in  later  vears. 

We  have  not  space  (01  even  a  glance  at 
a  tithe  of  the  names  which  occur  in  the 
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"Early  Diary."  Late  in  life  Frances 
Burney  subjected  her  journal  to  unsparing 
revision,  excising  whole  pages,  and  re- 
taining but  a  fragment  of  the  original. 
Our  curiosity  is  whetted  as  we  read  the 
remnant  spared  to  us  wherein  so  many 
notables  flit  rapidly  across  the  stage. 
These  "parleyings  with  certain  people  of 
importance  in  their  day  "  serve  to  remind 
us  how  fleeting  a  thing  fame  often  proves 
to  be.  Who  now  knows  or  cares  anything 
about  Dr.  Hawkesworth  and  Dr.  Solan- 
der?  The/riMi^^xi//^  and  great  Italian 
singers  who  then  carried  the  world  by 
storm,  and  with  most  exceptional  gracious- 
ness  sang  at  Dr.  Burney^s  concerts,  have 
been  utterly  forgotten,  save  for  the  men^ 
tion  of  their  names  by  Lord  Macaulay  and 
by  Frances  Burney.  Rank  and  beauty 
and  eccentricity -« the  lions  of  a  bygone 
century  —  have  faded  to  the  pale  shadow 
of  their  former  renown.  Omai,  the  Otahei- 
tan,  Bruce,  the  Abyssinian  traveller.  Miss 
Linley,  the  peerless  beauty,  will  reappear 
(at  least,  the  British  names  among  them) 
in  Mr.  Leslie  Stephens's  *' Biographical 
Dictionary,"  like  flies  in  amber,  and  an- 
other generation  will  wonder  how  they  got 
there.  Stabunt  nominis  umbra,  A  few 
immortals  stand  out  imperishably :  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Dr.  Johnson,  David 
Garrick. 

The  two  latter  call  for  more  than  pass- 
ing mention,  and  we  may  deal  with  Gar- 
rick most  conveniently  at  once.  Nowhere 
could  the  versatile,  irritable  genius  be 
seen  to  greater  advantage.  He  calls  in 
Queen  Square  at  all  hours  to  get  Dr.  Bur- 
ney to  come  and  dine  with  him,  and  will 
have  no  denial.  He  plays  the  beau  to  the 
young  ladies  with  courtly  grace  and  de- 
lights the  children  with  the  most  winning 
pantomime.  All  the  tender  fondness  of 
,this  childless  man  is  lavished  on  these 
beautiful,  high-spirited  girls.  He  gives 
them  the  best  seats  in  his  theatre,  and 
when  Dr.  Burney  modestly  asks  for  two 
places  in  the  manager^s  box,  he  places  it 
at  their  disposal  with  the  answer, "  I  would 
rather  have  your  family  in  ray  box  than  all 
the  Lords  arid  Commons."  The  **  Diary  " 
mentions  with  what  consummate  art  Gar- 
rick played  the  character  of  Abel  Drugger 
in  "  The  Alchemist." 

Never  could  I  have  imagined  such  a  meta- 
morphose as  I  saw:  the  extreme  meanness, 
the  vulgarity,  the  low  wit,  the  vacancy  of 
countenance,  the  appearance  of  unlkk*d  na- 
ture in  all  his  motions  —  in  short,  never  was 
character  so  well  entered  into,  yet  so  opposite 
to  his  own  (vol.  i.,  p.  255). 

So  perfect  was  the  rendering,  that  some 
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one  who  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Garrick,  after  seeing  him  as  Abel  Drug- 
ger, decided  not  to  present  it  **to  so 
mean-loo kiiijst^a'.creature  ! " 

A  large  part  of  the  "  Diary  "  in  the  sec- 
ond volume  .is ^lled  with  the  unsuccessful 
suit  of  a  certain  Mr.   Barlow,  and  with 
descriptions  of  the  concerts  Dr.  Burney 
gave  at  Newton  House,  St.  Martin's  Lane, 
to  which  he  removed  in  the  early  summer 
of  1774.    The  house  was  large  and  com- 
modious, and  the  great  astronomer's  ob- 
servatory served  as  a  private  study  for 
Frances,  who  at  this  date  burned  all  her 
writings  up  to  her  fifteenth  year,  but  com- 
plains  that  she  grows  less  wise  as  she 
grows  older,  and  cannot  any  longer  resist 
the  pleasure  of  popping  down  her  thoughts 
from  time  to  time  on  paper.     Was  it  then 
that   she  commenced  the  rough  draft  of 
"Evelina?"     Three    years  later  it    had 
made  such  progress  that  it  was  hinted  at 
in  a  letter  to  her  sister  Susan,  and  was 
distinctly  mentioned  in  the  prelude  to  her 
Worcester  journal.     Meanwhile  materials 
were  being  steadily  accumulated  by  sharp- 
ened observation  concealed  beneath  the 
mask  of  retiring  shyness.     Yet,  timid  as 
Frances  Burney  was,  she  knew  her  own 
mind,  and  would  form  resolutions  from 
which  nothing  but  her  father's  express 
orders  could  have  moved  her.     In   vain 
was  the  continued  and  urgent  pertinacity 
with  which  Mr.  Barlow  pressed  his  suit ; 
in  vain  the  expostulations  of  friends  and 
the  urgency  with  which  her  elder  sisters 
begged  her  not  to  refuse  so  good  a  settle- 
ment for  life.     Even  Daddy  Crisp's  affec- 
tionate remonstrance  to  take  warning  by 
the  example  of  his  landlady,  who  had  once 
had  a  chance  of  3,000/.  a  year  that  never 
returned  to  her  —  and  which    begs   her 
only  to  take  time  before  she  decides  irrev- 
ocably—  failed  to  bend  her.    She  would 
not  give  her  hand  without  her  heart.    Her 
mind  was  made  up,  she  writes,  not  to  unite 
herself  for  life  with  one  who  must  have 
full  power  to  make  her  miserable,  and  per- 
haps none  to  make  her  happy.    Indeed, 
her  own  home  at  this  period  of  her  life 
contained  attractions  of  a  high  order. 

Dr.  Burney's  popularity  was  unbounded, 
and  the  leaders  of  society  crowded  to  his 
musical  receptions,  at  which  the  flrst  art- 
ists in  Europe  assisted.  Princes  and  am- 
bassadors, peeresses,  and  prime  donne^  all 
the  lions  of  the  season,  gathered  beneath 
his  roof;  Count  Orlo£E,  fresh  from  the 
murder  of  the  emperor  Paul  of  Russia, 
and  his  fellow-giant. Bruce,  the  Abyssinian 
explorer,  fresh  from  eating  steaks  cut 
from  a  living  buffalo  ;  Gabrielli  and  Agu- 
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had  dUcnssed  some  paini  a( 
terest  nilh  aa  intelligent  iX)i 
facilitv  of  cornpositioii  was  rapidly 
quired,  and  the  pages. intended  only  for 
her  own  pertisal  were  filled  witli  por- 
traiture that  was  marked  by  a  siDgular 
clearness  of  vision  in  detecting,  and  by 
unerring  accuracy  in  delineating,  charac- 
teristic idiosyncrasy.  How  liUle  did  the 
visitors  at  Queen  Square  suspect  that  the 
quiet,  unobtrusive  Frances  wielded  so 
masterly  a  pen  or  sketched  their  weak- 
nesses so  incisively.  Long  before  Daddy 
Crisp  found  out  ber  powers,  she  had 
formed  her  own  views  on  the  comparative 
nature  of  ihiogs  and  on  the  character  of 
most  of  heracquaintan 

It  is  amusing  to  read  such  moralizing  as 
follows  —  which,  albeit,  is  good  comm 
sense,  and  might  well  t>e  remembered 
our  own   days  —  of   this   young    girl    of 


Miss  Crawford  called  here 
very  earnest  for  us  to  visit  het, 
very  earnest  about  the  matter  :  however,  the 
laws  of  custom  make  our  spending  one  even- 
ing with  her  neccssaiy.  Oil,  howl  hate  this 
vile  custom,  which  obliges  us  to  make  slaves 
of  ourselves  I  —  lusell  the  most  predouaprop- 
erty  we  boaat,  our  time;  and  to  sacrifice  it 
(0  every  prattling  impertinent  who  chooses  to 
demand  it  I  Vet  those  who  shall  pretend  to 
defy  this  irksome  confinement  of  our  happi- 
st  stand  accused  oE  incivility  —  breach 


recalls  the  sports  and  hospitalitr  of  Dev- 
onshire in  more  recent  days.  The  young 
husband,  with  all  the  manly  parsuiti  oi 
his  Oxford  days  —  cricket,  riding,  driving, 
boating,  shooting  —  retains  much  o£  his 
university  hauteur,  and  would  like  bis 
wife  to  be  more  exclusive  in  her  acquaint- 
ance. He  is  jealous  —  not  without  reason, 
as  Maria  was  a  little  negligent  and  untidy 
in  her  personal  appearance  —  but  is  every 
inch  a  man,  sunburnt,  strong,  and  hardv, 
and  a  most  devoted  husband.  As  his  wile 
is  driving  Frances  in  the  whisky  after 
nightfall  through  the  roads,  which  are  nar- 
row, steep,  and  craggy,  he  dismounts  from 
his  horse,  and  himself,  In  the  midst  of  the 
wet  and  dirt,  leads  the  whisky  by  the 
hand.  "On  such  occasions  he  is  very 
uncommonly  good-natured  and  attractive 
to  (emale  fears  and  cowardice."  It  is  a 
pretty  idyllic  scene  which  is  presented 
by  the  small,  neat,  thatched,  and  white- 
washed cottage  and  the  simple  milage 
sports,  which  included  an  old-English 
bout  at  wrestling  and  races  rowed  by 
fishwomen,  whose  husbands  are  away  at 
Labrador,  The  company,  including  a 
Isome  old  beau  with  his  everlasting 
compliments,  a  rich,  epicurean  parson, 
and  what  would  now  be  called  a  fast  young 
lady,  furnish  an  ample  and  varied  poriran- 
gallery. 

The  Teignmoulh  journal  originated  a 
very  particular  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Crisp,  the  tenor  of  whose  criticism  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  e: 

I  profess  there  is  not  tt  si 


b  used  to 
-,;  at  Charing 
i^on  ihe  side 

V  llorder  lown, 

U'tslwards,   the 

,^  space,  or />/«« 

..iris  a  short,  broad 

iMTsleading  to  the 

,i:yond  that  edifice, 

ly  now  forminji  'he 

t  the  pleasaot  lands 

■iises,  Alnwick  Abbey 

.  and  to  Ihe  wide  hilly, 

.It  skirt  it. 

.LTsiand  the  testimony  of 

out  ilie  keep  and  curtain- 

iirsof  the  grand  old  massy 

l>ijilt  by  Eustace  de  Vescy 

,.dle  of  the  twelfth  ceniuiy; 

.  mains  are  in  positions  which 

.ir  that  the  extent  of  land  origi- 

ipied  by  the  edifice  was,  as  near 

.)..■,  identical  with    that  now  cov- 

\\.     The  great  bulk  of  the  build- 

.wcver   at  present   consists  of  the 

iuins  and  additions  made  by  Henry 

V  on  his  acquisition  of  the  Norman 

.ciure  by  purchase,  in  I309>  'rom  Ar 
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jari,  whose  songs  elsewhere  are  scarce 
and  costly  as  a  king's  ransom,  but  who 
warble  at  Newton  House  a  whole  evening 
through  ;  peers  in  abundance  —  Lords 
Edgecumbe,  Ashburnham,  Harrington, 
Sandwich ;  foreign  counu,  who  feel  at 
home  where  French  is  spoken  so  fluently ; 
a  sprinkling  of  Church  dignitaries.  What 
a  flow  of  talk  on  all  the  subjects  of  the  day 
to  fall  upon  so  retentive  an  ear.  Presently, 
in  March,  1777,  a  still  greater  event  occurs 
in  a  visit  from  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  pecul- 
iarities and  humors  are  s:raphically  chron- 
icled for  the  benefit  of  Daddy  Crisp.  We 
are  sorely  tempted  to  transcribe  the  ac- 
count, but  it  is  too  long  to  quote  entire, 
and  it  will  hardly  bear  condensation. 

Very  different  phases  of  English  life 
are  reproduced  in  the  Worcester  journal, 
which  contains  the  record  of  a  visit  to  the 
cities  of  Gloucester  and  Worcester,  and  to 
Sir  Herbert  Packington's  country  seat  at 
Westwood.    The  pen  of  Frances  Burney 
sketches  the  varied  scenes  with  all  the 
minute  fidelity  of  a  Dutch  painting.    How 
vividly  they  all  stand  out!    The  militia 
review  and  county  ball,  where  the  com- 
pany is  exclusively  of  one  political  partv, 
and  a  young  partisan  of  the  other  side 
dare  not  be  seen ;  the  hostess  spending 
hours  under  the  barber's  hands  to  appear 
in   the  most  absurd  headgear  at  the  as- 
sembly ;  the  struggle  for  chairs  in  which 
to  go  to  the  ball ;  the  hurried  inspection 
of  the  college,  as  the  cathedral  was  then 
called  (the  grand  old  pile  at  Worcester  is 
not  once  even  mentioned),  with  its  fast 
locked  doors,  and  its  whispering  gallery 
and  its  inimitable  tower,  which  all  fail  to 
elicit  one  reverent  word  of  holy  things  — 
such  items  reproduce  with  almost  painful 
exactness  the  life  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 
The   character-monger,  as    Dr.  Johnson 
called  her,  stands  confessed  in  this  de- 
scription of    her  hostess  at  Gloucester 
dashed  off  for  the  information  of  her  sis- 
ter, and  yet  as  terse  and  pointed  as  an 
epigram :  — 

If  you  would  have  my  opinion  of  Mrs.  Wall, 
from  what  I  saw  of  her  in  a  visit  of  three 
days,  take  it.  I  think  her  very  plain,  though 
very  smart  in  dress  and  appearance;  she  is 
clever,  but  very  satirical ;  she  makes  it  a  rule 
never  to  look  at  a  woman  when  she  can  see  a 
she  takes  it  in  turn  to  be  very  natural 


man 

and  very  affected ;  she  spends  infinitely  more 
than  half  her  time  at  her  toilette,  to  which  she 
is  an  absolute  slave ;  she  is  exceedingly  fund 
of  laughing  and  making  merry,  but  rather 
tiresome  in  pointing  out  that  penchant,  not 
leaving  others  to  discover ;  and,  in  short,  she 
has  three  ruling  passions,  each  of  them  so 
strong  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  pre- 


dominates, and  these  are  dress,  admiration, 
and/Mif  —  simple,  honest,  unrefined /wji.  I 
can  believe  anything  as  to  the  present  to  Richard 
from  her  behavior  and  looks ;  she  is  forever 
seeking  Richard's  eyes,  and  when  they  meet 
they  smile  so  significantly,  and  look  with  such 
intelligence  at  each  other!  But,  indeed,  Mrs. 
Wall  does  not  confine  her  smiles  to  him, 
any  more  than  he  does  his  gallantry  to  her. 
Were  I  Dr.  Wall  I  should  be  infinitely  mis- 
erable to  have  a  wife  so  apparently  addicted 
to  flirting  and  seeking  objects  with  whom  to 
coquet  from  morning  to  night  (ii.  184-5). 

To  narrate  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  writing  and  publication  of  ^Ev- 
elina "  would  be  but  the  repetition  of  a 
thrice- told  tale.    The  story  appears  here 
in  fuller  detail,  but  its  main  incidents  are 
sufficiently  familiar  to  our  readers.    After 
the    first   agony  of   suspense  was   over, 
infinite   amusement  was   caused   by  the 
remarks  made  upon  it,  in  the  hearing  of 
Frances  and  her  special  confidantt  Susan 
Burney,  by  friends  who  had  no  suspicion 
of  its  author.    Shortly  after  its  appearance 
Frances  went  to  Chesington  to  recruit  her 
strength  after  serious  illness,  and  Susan 
writes   her  full  accounts  of  the  growing 
fame  of  her  novel.    She  overhears   Dr. 
Burney  reading  it  aloud  at  strangely  early 
hours  to  his  wife,  and  records  at  one  time 
his  hearty  laughter,  at  another  the  tears 
which  he  cannot  restrain.     Lady  Hales  is 
reading  it  and  Miss  Coussmaker.    Mrs. 
Thrale  is  reading  it  and  quoting  it  to  Dr. 
Johnson.    Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  read 
it;  and  vows  he  will  make  love  to  the  au- 
thor if  ever  he  knows  her.    Dr.  Johnson 
has  read  it,  and  pronounced  it  not  inferior 
to  Fielding.    People  are  quoting  it  every- 
where and  on  all  occasions.    Every  one 
is    talking   of   Madame    Duval  and   the 
Branghtons,  of  Captain  Mirvan  and  Sir 
Clement  Willoughby,  of  Mr.  Villars  and 
Lord  Orville.    So  much  modesty  and  so 
much  merit  had  never,  it  is  said,  been 
combined  in  any  earlier  romance.    Great 
ladies  are  carrying  it  everywhere.     The 
severest    critics    are    unanimous    in    its 
praise.    Finally  the  oracle,  Dr.  Johnson, 
has  spoken,  and  Frances  may  now  rest 
secure  on  her  literary  throne,  for  none  can 
ever  shake  it.    No  need,  adds  Susan,  as 
she  sends  this  crowning  message  of  de- 
light, to.  pray  (in  the  words  of  Evelina) 
that  **  the  height  of  fame  to  which  you  are 
rising  may  not  render  you  giddy,  but  that 
the  purity  of  your  mind   may  form  the 
brightest  splendor  of    your  prosperitv.** 
At  this  supreme  moment  of  a  life  that 
was,  in  after-years,  so  long  and  mournfully 
overclouded,  the  **  Early  Diary"  comes 
abruptly  to  an  end. 
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From  The  Corahill  Maicaxine. 
THE  CASTLE  OF  ALNWICK. 

«  THEYarebuildiDgat  Northumberland 
House,  at  Sion,  at  Stanwick,  at  Alnwick 
and'  Warkworth  Castles  1  They  live  by 
the  etiquette  of  the  peerage,  have  Swiss 
porters,  the  countess  has  her  pipers  —  in 
short,  they  will  soon  have  no  estate,"  wrote 
Walpole,  in  1752,  of  the  Earl  and  Count- 
ess of  Northumberland  (afterwards  duke 
and  duchess).  This  conviction  was  a  mis- 
take on  the  part  of  the  author  of  the 
"Castle  of  Otranto,"  for  the  fortunate 
couple  in  question,  far  from  getting 
through  their  estate,  actually  augmented 
it;  and  their  representatives  enjoy  the 
additions  they  made  to  it,  as  well  as  the 
various  possessions  mentioned,  to  this 
day,  even  to  the  pipers,  with,  perhaps,  the 
exception  of  the  Swiss  porters,  who  have 
been  from  time  to  time  replaced  by  men 
of  other  nationalities. 

Seventeen  years  after  the  date  of  Hor- 
ace  Walpole*s  gossip,  Pennant,  setting  out 
for  his  tour  in  Scotland,  also  touched 
upon  the  ducal  porters,  or  rather  upon  the 
absence  of  one  at  Alnwick  Castle.  "  You 
look  in  vain,"  he  said,  "for  any  marks 
of  the  grandeur  of  the  feudal  age ;  for 
trophies  won  by  a  family  eminent  in  our 
annals  for  military  prowess  and  deeds  of 
chivalry;  for  halls  hung  with  helms  and 
hauberks,  or  with  the  spoils  of  the  chase ; 
for  extensive  forests  and  venerable  oaks. 
You  look  in  vain  for  the  helmet  on  the 
tower,  the  ancient  sign  of  hospitality  to 
the  traveller;  or  for  the  grey-headed 
porter  to  conduct  him  to  the  hall  of  enter- 
tainment. The  numerous  train,  whose 
countenances  gave  welcome  to  him  on  his 
way,  are  now  no  more ;  and  instead  of  the 
disinterested  usher  of  the  old  times,  he  is 
attended  by  a  valet  eager  to  receive  the 
fees  of  admittance.  There  is  a  vast  gran- 
deur in  the  appearance  of  the  outside  of 
the  castle ;  the  towers  magnificent,  but 
injured  by  the  numbers  of  rude  statues 
crowded  on  the  battlements.  The  apart- 
ments are  large,  and  lately  finished  in  the 
Gothic  style  with  a  most  incompatible 
elegance.  The  gardens  are  equally  in- 
consistent, trim  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
more  adapted  to  a  villa  near  London  than 
the  ancient  seat  of  a  great  baron."  Other 
writers  followed  on  the  same  lines.  Words- 
worth, writing  to  a  friend,  said  any  one 
visiting  Alnwick  with  his  head  full  of  the 
ancient  Percies  would  be  woefully  disap- 
pointed. The  American  poet  Halleck 
harped  upon  the  same  string:  — 
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The  present  representatives 

Of  Hotspur  and  his  **  gentle  Kate  " 
Are  some  half-dozen  serving-men 
In  the  drab  coat  of  William  Penn ; 

A  chamber-maid,  whose  lip  and  eye, 
And  cheek,  and  brown  hair,  bright  and  curl- 
ing, 

Spoke  Nature's  aristocracy; 
And  one,  half-groom,  half-seneschal, 
Who  bowed  me  through  court,  bower,  and 
hall 

For  ten-and-sixpence  sterling. 

The  ancient  stronghold  thus  frequently 
deemed  spoilt  by  "incompatible  ele- 
gance "  consists,  all  the  same,  of  a  mighty 
keep  of  a  most  knightly  and  stately  as- 
pect, composed  of  a  ring  of  towers  encir- 
cling an  inner  courtyard  of  an  irregular 
contour.  This  keep,  part  of  which  rises 
to  an  altitude  of  a  hundred  feet,  stands 
almost  in  the  centre  of  an  area  of  several 
acres  in  extent,  enclosed  by  a  high  cur- 
tain-wall, which  has  towers  and  garrets 
along  its  course  at  somewhat  close  inter- 
vals. Below  the  curtain-wall  northwards, 
at  the  distance  of  a  long  stone's-throw, 
flows  the  river  Alne  through  green  pas- 
tures, with  here  and  there  a  gentle  bend, 
and  here  and  there  a  white-fringed  fall  to 
a  lower  level ;  and,  close  at  hand,  there  is 
a  fine  stone  bridge  over  it,  on  which  is  a 
pedestal  surmounted  by  a  lion  of  the  same 
heraldic  variety  as  that  which  used  to 
guard  Northumberland  House  at  Charing 
Cross.  Close  up  to  the  walls  on  the  side 
of  the  castle  farthest  from  the  river  is 
built  the  old  cold  grey  stony  Border  town, 
with  a  view,  evidently,  to  enjoy  the  secur- 
ity of  its  protection.  Westwards,  the 
barbican  opens  into  a  wide  space,  or  place 
(Tarmes^  from  which  departs  a  short,  broad 
street  of  good  stone  houses  leading  to  the 
ancient  church,  and,  beyond  that  edifice, 
to  the  adjacent  country  now  forming  the 
ducal  parks,  and  once  the  pleasant  lands 
of  two  monastic  houses,  Alnwick  Abbey 
and  Hulne  Priory,  and  to  the  wide  hilly, 
heathery  moors  that  skirt  it. 

Those  who  understand  the  testimony  of 
the  stones  point  out  the  keep  and  curtain- 
wall  have  remains  of  the  grand  old  massy 
Norman  castle  built  by  Eustace  de  Vescy 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century; 
and  these  remains  are  in  positions  which 
make  it  clear  that  the  extent  of  land  origi- 
nally occupied  by  the  edifice  was,  as  near 
as  may  be,  identical  with  that  now  cov- 
ered by  it.  The  great  bulk  of  the  build- 
ing, however,  at  present  consists  of  the 
alterations  and  additions  made  by  Henry 
Percy  on  his  acquisition  of  the  Norman 
structure  by  purchase,  in  1309,  from  An- 
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thony  Bek,  Bishop  of  Durham,  -who  was 
left  trustee  by  the  last  of  the  De  Vescies. 
Probably  the  old  fortress  of  the  Norman 
noble  then  reauired  bringing  up  to  date, 
so  to  say,  for  tne  stones  still  bear  evidence 
that  Henry  Percy,  the  first  lord  of  Aln- 
wick, built  a  new  barbican  and  gatehouse 
of  entrance,  seven  or  eight  towers  on  the 
curtain-wall,  a  draw-well  in  the  inner 
courtyard  in  an  arched  recess,  and  re- 
newed the  east  side  of  the  keep.  The 
heraldry  on  a  line  of  shields  enriching  two 
towers  made  to  strengthen  the  entrance  to 
the  innermost  courtyard  furthermore  in- 
form us  that  his  son  probably  completed 
this  portion  of  the  improvements.  More 
of  the  work  of  this  period  may  have  been 
removed  from  time  to  time  in  subsequent 
alterations,  especially  in  the  course  of 
those  mentioned  by  Walpole,  but  this 
very  considerable  amount  is  still  standing, 
wind-worn  and  silver-grey,  and  firm,  com- 
pact, and  stalwart.  We  may  note  the  slits 
for  the  cross-bows  the  holes  and  grooves 
in  the  merlons  of  the  embattled  parapets 
for  the  wooden  shutters  which  filled  in 
the  embrasures  and  thus  increased  the 
strength  of  the  defence,  the  grooves  for 
the  portcullises,  the  traces  of  fosses  both 
within  and  without  the  walls,  the  machico- 
lations and  other  cunning  devices  that 
once  made  the  chances  of  defence  superior 
to  those  of  attack.  We  may  see  there 
were  three  strong  gateways  at  distant  in- 
tervals to  be  forced  before  the  entrance  in 
the  inner  courtyard  could  be  approached 
by  assailants.  We  may  still  see,  too,  on 
the  parapets  and  towers  the  **rude  stat. 
ues "  mentioned  by  Pennant,  that  are 
stone  figures  of  men  in  various  warriorlike 
attitudes,  by  which  the  defenders  endeav- 
ored to  confuse  besiegers  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  garrison. 

There  is  also  structural  evidence  that 
the  son  of  Hotspur  likewise  strengthened 
the  fortress  by  heightening  the  walls  and 
adding  parapets  to  them;  and  it  is  on 
record  he  obtained  a  license  to  crenelate 
the  town  wall.  Old  surveys  and  plans 
show  isolated  buildings  in  different  parts 
of  the  enclosure,  such  as  a  chapel  and  an 
exchequer-house,  that  may  have  been  re- 
moved, some  of  which  may  have  also  been 
built  in  his  time. 

AH  these  early  Percy  works  had,  in 
their  turn,  become  considerably  dilapi- 
dated when  the  first  duke  and  duchess 
resolved  to  re-embellish  the  structure  in 
the  taste  of  their  day.  The  grand  old 
fabric  that  had  seen  King  John,  Henry 
IIL,  Edward  L,  Edward  II.,  and  Edward 
IIL,  ride  into  its  courtyard  successively, 


in  the  course  of  years,  and  take  up  tempo- 
rary residence  within  its  walls,  in  all  the 
pride  and  pomp  of  royal  circumstance,  had 
been  neglected  for  some  time,  and  had 
even  been  used  as  a  school  in  1691.  At 
need,  more  than  three  thousand  men  and 
a  large  number  of  horses  had  been  put  up 
within  its  precincts.  Centuries  of  similar 
hard  service  and  the  various  fortunes  of 
the  family,  which  involved  much  non-resi- 
dence,  must  have  left  it  in  considerable 
disrepair.  Four  old  surveys  extant  de- 
scribe the  dilapidations  and  necessary 
repairs  to  this  "very  gudlye  howsse  of 
thre  wards,"  as  the  earliest  of  them,  dated 
1538,  calls  "the  castelle  of  Alnwyke." 
There  was,  therefore,  no  unconsidered 
destruction  of  ancient  work ;  and  the  bos- 
tile  criticisms  bestowed  upon  the  repara- 
tions must  have  been  evoked  chiefiy  by 
the  "  elegance  "  that  had  toned  down  ail 
irregularities  that  told  of  actual  service, 
and  presented  an  aspect  of  formal  regular- 
ity, long,  low,  level  lines,  and  lavish  orna- 
mentation. The  end  aimed  at  was  the 
attainment  of  a  sumptuous  and  convenient 
residence,  in  accord  with  the  requirements 
of  the  day;  and,  when  this  was  accom- 
plished, Capability  Brown  was  employed 
to  beautify  and  enrich  the  scenery  around 
that  constant  warfare  had,  probably,  kept 
bleak  and  bare.  These  were  the  clavs  of 
Ranelagh,  "The  Rambler,"  Strawberry 
Hill,  and  the  Cock  Lane  ehost;  of  John- 
son, Goldsmith,  Reynolds,  Burke,  and 
Garrick ;  in  fine,  when  Dr.  Burney's  house 
in  St.  Martin's  Lane  was  a  centre  of  inter- 
est, and  Mrs.  Montagu's  mansion  another ; 
and  Mrs.  Thrale  and  Boswellhad  scarcely 
begun  to  monopolize  the  great  lexicog- 
rapher. The  Duchess  of  Northumberland 
was  in  touch  with  the  literary  taste  of  the 
day,  and  some  of  her  "  Bouts  Rimds," 
placed  in  the  urn  in  the  garden  of  Sir  John 
Miller's  villa,  near  Bath,  have  been  pre- 
served, and  speak  for  her  sprightly  versa- 
tility. "Sir,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "the 
Duchess  of  Northumberland  may  do  what 
she  pleases." 

When  Algernon,  the  fourth  duke,  came 
into  possession,  the  renovations  effected 
by  his  accomplished  grandparents  were 
showing  symptoms  of  decay.  The  walls 
of  the  dining-room,  into  which  the  great 
hall  of  the  ancient  Percies  had  been  con- 
verted, were  leaning  over  several  inches, 
and  were  also  full  of  fissures.  Other  por- 
tions of  the  work  of  the  last  century  were 
also  exhibiting  signs  of  weakness,  whilst 
the  work  of  the  earlier  Percies  and  of  the 
Norman  builder  was  sound.  It  was  re- 
solved, therefore,  that  the  comparatively 
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light  and  slight  buildings  of  the  first  duke 
and  duchess  should  be  replaced  by  new, 
that  should  be  more  in  accordance  with 
the   manner  of  masonry  in   Plantagenet 
.  times,  of  which   there  was  so  much   re- 
maining.   The  treatment  of  the  interior 
then  became  a  question  for  consideration. 
Trophies  and  spoils  of  the  chase,  and  the 
helms  and  hauberks  missed  by  Pennant, 
would  hardly  be  accepted  as  suitable  dec- 
orations for  the  home  of  a  nobleman  in 
the    reign   of    Queen    Victoria,    modern 
luxury  having  artistic  requirements  that 
these  would  not  meet.    Eventually,  it  was 
decided  that  the  style  of  art  that  adorned 
the  palaces  of  Italian  nobles  in  the  days  of 
Michael  Angelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and 
Raphael  should  be  adopted.    This  com- 
bination of  magnificence  and  refinement 
was  thereupon  adapted  to    the    circum- 
stances of  the  case  by  Italian  artists,  who 
journeyed  from   Rome  for  the  purpose. 
The  learned  antiquary,  the  Commendatore 
Canina,  accompanied  them,  and  gave  the 
sanction  of  his  experience  and  judgment 
to    the    undertaking.    Signor   Montiroli, 
architect,  brought  the  irregular  external 
forms  of  the  towers  forming  the  keep  into 
the  necessary  geometrical  outlines  in  the 
interior  that  the  style  of  adornment  re- 
quired.   Signor    Mantovani,    who    came 
fresh  from  the  task  of  restoring  some  of 
Raphael's  work  in   the  Vatican,  painted 
characteristic  friezes  for  the  state-rooms. 
Signor  Bulletti,  accredited  from  Cardinal 
Antonelli  as  the  best  carver  in  Italy,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  staff  of  carvers  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Brown,  was  en- 
trusted with    the  work   of    carving    the 
superb  decorations  of  the  ceilings,  doors, 
and  window  shutters.     Choice  marbles, 
granite,  mosaic  work,  statuarv,  and  other 
requisites  were  sent  from  Italy  from  time 
to  time,  and  for  some  years  the  castle  was 
a  veritable  school  oi   Italian   art.    The 
coffered  ceiling  in  the  basilica  of  San 
Lorenzo  suggested  the  treatment  of  that 
of  the  dining-room.    The  friezes  by  Giuiio 
Romano  in   the   Castle  of  San   Angelo, 
Rome,  furnished  the  thought  that  prevails 
in  those  in   the  drawing-room.     Decora- 
tions in  St.  Peter's  are  reflected  in  those 
of  the  saloon.    The   Camera  Borgia,  in 
the  Vatican,  lent  suggestions  for  the  em- 
bellishment of  the  boudoir  for  the  duch- 
ess;  and    altogether    an  atmosphere    of 
Italian  art  was  successfully  introduced. 

Meanwhile,  some  hundreds  of  workmen 
dotted  the  fine  old  pile,  removing  the  work 
Walpole  and  Pennant  decried,  and  grad- 
ually rearing  with  mighty  scaffolding  and 
a  great  travelling  crane,  and  many  other  | 
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appliances,  the  Prudhoe  tawer,  designed 
by  Mr.  Salvin,  which  with  its  flag-turret 
now  rises  high  above  the  rest  of  the  struc- 
ture with  a  grand  effect  of  strength  and 
endurance.    (It  takes  a  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  steps  to  climb  to  the  leads  on  the 
summit.)    In  the  course  of  these  works  of 
demolition  and  digging  for  the  necessary 
foundations,  many  interesting  facts  came 
to  light.    It  was  ascertained  there  had 
been  at  one  time  a  fosse  or  moat  round 
the  keep,  within  the  curtain-walls.    In  the 
portion  of  this  fosse  that  was  excavated 
were  found  fragments  of  horsegear,  and  a 
triple-spiked  iron  claw,  or  calthrope,  in- 
tended to  lame  horses.   In  the  walls  taken 
down  were  found  tooled  stones  that  had 
formed  the  heads,  sills,  jambs  and  mul- 
lions  of  windows,  probably  of  the  Percy 
towers  that  the  works  of  the  last  century 
had  superseded.    There  were  also  several 
coins,  keys,  old  tools,  and  bones  of  ani- 
mals brought  to  light ;  and  a  bottle  placed 
there  by  the  eighteenth-century  masons, 
with  a  paper  enclosed  in  it  stating :  "  This 
castle  was  built  by  Mathew  and  Thomas 
Mills,  master  masons,  in  the  year  1764." 
Still  more  interesting  relics  were  found  in 
an  ornamental  sarcophagus  in  the  chapel 
when  dismantled,  consisting  of  a  packet 
of  letters  from  the  duchess  to  the  duke, 
small   intaglio    portraits    of    them    both, 
several  medallions  struck  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  restoration  of  the  castle,  and 
some  silver  coins  of  the  reign  of  George 
II.    Those  who  were  present  when  these 
souvenirs  were  found  say  the  letters  pow- 
dered away  when  they  were  lifted  up,  but 
all  that  could  be  preserved  were  placed  in 
safe  keeping.    When  the  plaster-work  was 
removed  from  the  walls  of  the  dining-room 
there  were  found  behind  it  the  marks  of 
the  dais  of  old  times,  the  hooks  for  sus- 
pending tapestry,  a  hood-moulding  termi- 
nating with  a  lion's  claw,  that  indicated 
the  place  where  stood  tne  dressoir   or 
buffet,  and  a  small  recess  with  a  water- 
drain  in  it,  the  core  of  the  old  home  that 
must  have  been  in  the  thoughts  of  genera- 
tions of  Percies  in  the  battle-field,  in  sea- 
fights,  when  languishing  in  Loch  Leven  or 
the  Tower,  in  "  Open  Parliament,"  in  exile, 
in  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  in  the  Pil- 
grimage of  Grace,  and  other  crucial  times. 
Having  thus  briefly  noted  the  history  of 
the  stronghold,  we  may  now  enter  it.    We 
pass  through  the  same  massively  ribbed 
barbican  by  which  the  ancient  Percies  and 
their  royal  guests  entered,  which  has  the 
Percy  lion  and  motto  on  its  bold  front, 
and    step   out   of    its   cavernous  shade, 
through  another  ribbed  archway,  into  the 
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grass-laid  outer  bailey.  Around  is  the 
encircling  grey  curtain-wall  with  its  Ed- 
wardian towers  and  parapets,  and  before 
us  stands  the  gallant  keep.  From  among 
the  towers  of  which  it  is  composed  pro- 
jects the  apsidal  end  of  the  chapel,  easily 
distinguished  by  its  high-pitched  roof  and 
gildedcross  ;  and  above  them  all  rises  the 
high,  square  turret  on  the  Prudhoe  tower 
with  its  flagstaff.  A  curving  roadway 
conducts  us  through  a  second  gateway  to 
the  inner  bailey,  in  which  is  placed  the 
entrance  to  the  innermost  courtyard, 
guarded  by  two  semi-octagonal  towers. 
This  third  gateway,  in  which  is  incorpo- 
rated part  of  the  castle  of  the  Norman 
noble  De  Vescy,  seems  to  be  still  reverb- 
erating with  the  knightly  life  of  old  times. 
It  has  a  strong  dungeon  in  the  thickness  of 
its  walls  and  a  dark  oubliette  below  it ;  and 
adjoining  it  is  the  ancient  draw-well,  also 
in  the  thickness  of  the  masonry.  There 
can  be  no  disappointment  here  for  those 
whose  heads  are  full  of  the  ancient  Per- 
cies,  as  Wordsworth  puts  it,  for  scarcely 
a  stone  has  been  touched  in  this  portion 
of  the  structure  for  five  hundred  years. 
In  the  courtyard,  however,  we  come  into 
the  presence  of  the  first  indications  of 
the  Cinque-cento  innovations.  The  lamp 
with  which  it  is  lighted  is  in  the  likeness 
of  one  that  lights  the  Strozzi  Palace  in 
Florence  ;  and  the  bronze  knocker  on  the 
entrance  door,  under  the  arcade  of  the 
porte-cochlre^  is  an  antique  from  Venice. 
From  the  entrance  hall  the  decorations 
increase  in  richness,  up  the  wide  stair- 
case, to  the  loggia  or  vestibule  paved  with 
Venetian  mosaic  work  at  the  head  of  it, 
and  thence  to  an  ante-room,  the  library, 
the  drawing-room,  the  saloon,  or  music- 
room,  and  the  dining-room,  till  the  sump- 
tuousness  culminates  in  the  boudoir,  or 
sitting-room  of  the  duchess.  One  chamber, 
a  breakfast-room,  has  been  hitherto  left 
as  the  first  duke  and  duchess  used  it ;  but 
this  has  become  too  unsafe  to  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  that  condition,  and  is  now 
likewise  in  the  course  of  aheratiun.  The 
dining-room,  too,  differs  from  the  bulk  of 
the  Italian  work  in  so  far  as  the  carved 
wood-work,  in  pine  and  cedar,  is  left  un- 
colored.  For  the  rest,  there  is  a  tone  as 
of  a  gorgeous  Italian  sunset.  Gold  and 
purple,  carmine,  orange,  luminous  sea- 
greens,  blend  in  an  enchanting  feast  of 
color,  with  varying  predominance  of  tints 
in  each  chamber.  The  backgrounds  of 
the  panelled  ceilings  are  colored,  and  then 
spread  with  delicate  carved  ornamenta- 
tion that  is  gilded.  The  walls  are  lined 
with  satin  damasks  of  different  hues  that 


harmonize  with  the  prevailing  tints  in 
the  Cinque-cento  friezes.  The  chimney- 
pieces,  with  the  full  sized  figures  support- 
ing the  mantel  shelves,  are  of  Carrara 
marble  and  of  much  sculpturesque  beauty. 
The  dados  are  of  walnut  inlaid  with  satin 
wood  and  maple  ;  the  window  shutters  of 
mahogany  with  carved  panels  of  walnut 
and  lime  wood  ;  the  doors  of  polished  wal- 
nut; and  the  floors  are  of  oak,  covered 
with  soft-piled  carpets,  of  which  one  is  the 
result  of  a  thousand  guineas'  worth  of 
loomwork.  Pictures  by  the  greatest  of  the 
Italian  masters,  mirrors,  choice  cabinets, 
inlaid  tables,  and  other  rich  furniture  and 
fittings  complete  an  effect  as  of  a  sunset 
on  a  sea  of  gold. 

Without  going  into  minute  details,  it 
may  be  mentioned  the  fact  of  the  keep 
being  composed  of  distinct  towers  pre- 
cluded the  adoption  of  the  cube  form,  or 
double  cube  form,  declared  by  Charles  II. 
to  be  the  perfection  of  proportion  for  a 
room,  and  necessitated  a  great  variety  of 
contours.  Each  apartment  differs  from 
the  rest  in  this  matter,  but  all  agree  in 
general  exquisiteness.  There  are  on  the 
principal  floor  eighteen  chambers.  The 
library  may  be  described  as  an  oblong 
apartment  fifty-four  feet  long,  with  a  bay 
projecting  from  the  centre  of  it  that  is 
twenty-four  feet  wide  and  sixteen  feet 
long,  which  form  admits  of  an  arrangement 
of  the  ceiling  into  four  compartments.  In 
the  centre  of  each  is  a  carved  trophy  illus- 
trating the  arts  and  sciences.  There  are 
two  tiers  of  bookcases  made  of  oak  inlaid 
with  sycamore,  full  of  rare  books,  and  a 
light  gallery  for  access  to  the  upper  one, 
which  is  approached  by  a  staircase  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall;  and  there  are  three 
marble  mantelpieces,  with  busts  of  Bacon, 
Shakespeare,  and  Newton  upon  them. 
The  music-room  and  drawing-room  are  not 
quite  so  spacious;  but  the  dining-room  is 
more  so,  being  sixty-four  feet  long.  The 
chapel  is  forty-six  feet  long.  This  is 
lighted  by  lancet-windows  and  enriched 
with  mosaic  work  of  a  similar  character  to 
that  placed  in  Westminster  Abbey  by 
Abbot  Ware  before  the  shrine  of  Edward 
the  Confessor.  Only  the  gallery  is  on 
this  floor  ;  the  ground-floor,  seatea  for  the 
household,  is  on  a  lower  level.  The  state 
bedchambers  follow  the  outline  of  the 
towers  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  the 
dressing-rooms  attached  to  them  are 
hexagonal,  or  octagonal,  or  otherwise, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  their  sit- 
uations. These  superb  apartments  are 
approached  from  a  corridor,  corbelled  out 
into  the  courtyard,  which  corridor  is  hong 
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with  pictures  of  much  interest.  Ward's 
two  paintiDgs  of  the  chargers  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  Napoleon,  and  Cana- 
letto's  views  of  Northumberland  House 
and  Westminster  Bridge,  Sir  David  Wil- 
kie*s  "  Gentle  Shepherd,"  and  a  woodland 
scene  by  Creswick,  and  the  "  Return  from 
Deer-stalking,"  by  Landseer,  are  here. 

The  baronial  or  abbatial'looking  kitchen 
is  placed  in  the  line  of  circumvalTation,  or 
curtain  wall.  Walls  and  groined  roof 
alike  are  of  massive  masonry.  It  is  thirty- 
four  feet  square,  and  rises  to  a  height, 
lantern-fashion,  of  forty  feet.  This  is 
supplemented  with  sculleries  and  offices 
connected  with  the  various  culinary  de- 
partments, a  set  of  larders  for  meat,  fish, 
stock,  and  game,  and  many  appliances, 
such  as  lifts,  hydraulic  apparatus,  marble 
slabs,  and  streams  of  water ;  and  below  it 
is  a  vast  vault  for  coals  ;  and  above  some 
of  these  departments  are  bed-chambers 
for  the  numerous  staff  employed  in  them. 
Here  the  old  character  of  the  castle  is 
maintained,  and  Italian  art  is  only  dreamt 
of  in  the  occasional  production  of  an  Ital- 
ian dish.  In  the  kitchen  hangs  the  huge 
dish  on  which  is  placed  the  baron  of  beef 
on  festive  occasions.  When  this  is  placed 
on  the  table  it  is  preceded  by  a  piper 
playing  "  Chevy  Chase." 

Some  of  the  ancient  towers  on  the  cur- 
tain-wall are  used  as  museums.  The  walls 
are  about  five  feet  thick,  and  there  is  a 
footwalk  on  the  top  of  them  here  and 
there.  Some  towers  are  pierced  with  nar- 
row slits  only  on  the  lowest  stage,  and 
lighted  by  larger  mullioned  and  transomed 
windows  above.  The  stone  steps  leading 
to  the  upper  floors  are  sometimes  exter- 
nal, and  sometimes  placed  inside  and  lit 
by  cross-bow  openings.  The  constable's 
tower  has,  in  the  chamber  above  the 
ground  floor,  a  cusped  double-light  window 
with  a  quartre-foil  heading,  and  a  stone 
seat  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  on  either 
side  of  it.  This  old-world  room,  once  the 
constable's  lodging,  now  contains  the 
arms,  powderhorns,  etc.,  of  the  troops 
raised  to  repel  the  threatened  invasion  in 
the  beginning  of  the  century.  The  sally- 
port tower  contains  a  collection  of  antic^ui- 
ties.  Another  tower  holds  the  Egyptian 
collection  gathered  together  by  the  late 
Duke  Algernon.  A  geological  collection, 
made  by  the  Duchess  Charlotte  Florentia, 
was  placed  in  the  abbot's  tower.  Offices 
for  the  heads  and  clerks  of  the  various 
business  departments  occupy  more  of  the 
buildings  along  this  encircling  line. 

The  stable-courts  lie  beyond  it.  In  one 
of  these  stands  the  new  great  guest-hall, 


in  which  banquets  are  frequently  given 
and  entertainments  held.  It  is  a  hundred 
and  thirty-five  feet  long,  with  an  open- 
timbered  roof.  Learned  societies  (the 
British  Association,  last  year),  tenants, 
and  neighbors  are  frequently  hospitably 
regaled  in  it,  and  an  annual  ball  fills  it 
with  revelry,  light,  and  music.  It  has 
been  once  recently  fitted  up  as  a  bazaar 
for  a  charitable  purpose,  when  it  was  filled 
with  lively  crowds  for  nearly  a  week. 
The  crowning  rejoicings  of  which  it  has 
been  the  scene  were  those  held  at  the 
coming  of  age  of  the  present  Earl  Percy, 
when  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  were 
entertained  in  different  ways  and  different 
times  for  three  days.  Except  when  re- 
quired for  entertainment,  this  great  hall 
does  duty  as  a  coach-house.  Here  stands 
the  gilded  state-coach  with  its  thick 
wheels,  and  highly  ornamented  panels 
and  carvings  of  the  days  of  sedan-chairs, 
fans,  powder,  and  patches  ;  and  side  by 
side  with  it  the  most  recent,  luxurious, 
and  severely  simple  vehicles  of  our  own 
day  of  various  descriptions.  In  the  airy, 
well-lighted  stables,  though  there  are  no 
rows  of  war-horses,  or  of  sumpter-mules, 
or  fair  ladies'  palfreys,  nor  in  the  harness- 
rooms  anybroidered  reins,  or  velvet  hous- 
ings "  trapp'd  with  gold,"  there  is  much 
to  admire.  The  name  of  the  steed  to 
which  it  belongs  is  placed  at  the  head  of 
each  stall ;  a  fringe  of  plaited  straw  gives 
a  neat  finish  to  each  straw-strewed  com- 
partment; and  the  utmost  order  and 
cleanliness  prevail.  The  gentle,  power- 
ful, sleek  animals,  well  groomed  and  so 
well  housed,  would  probably  not  care  to 
change  places  with  those  of  old  times, 
notwithstanding  their  rich  trappings  and 
more  intimate  companionship  with  knights 
and  squires. 

The  gardens  Pennant  found  too  trim 
for  his  taste  lie  to  the  east  of  the  castle. 
Here,  again,  we  are  reminded  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  Italian  princes  in  past  cen- 
turies, notwithstanding.the  cold  skies  and 
keen  winds  of  the  **  North  Countrie." 
There  are  terraces  sloping  up  one  above 
another,  parterres  bright  with  flowers  ar- 
ranged with  geometric  precision,  parterres 
green  with  convolutions  of  box  and  ivy 
without  flowers,  leafy  screens  of  linden- 
trees,  squared  hedges  of  yew  and  privet 
almost  as  compact  as  masonry,  banks  with 
festoons  of  foliage  on  them,  wide  walks 
bordered  on  ieither  side  with  wide  flower- 
beds all  the  more  brilliant  for  the  contrast 
with  their  smooth  grass  bordering,  and  on 
three  sides  of  the  goodly  acres  thus 
treated  stands  a  high  red-brick  wall  cov- 
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ered  with  fruit  trees.  In  the  heart  of  the 
garden,  in  the  centre  of  the  parterres,  is  a 
large  fountain,  or  carrie  d^eau,  with  a 
polished  semicircular  red  granite  lip,  or 
rim.  At  the  lower  end  of  this  division, 
or  opening,  stands  a  fine  conservatory,  a 
hundred  feet  long,  with  two  other  glass 
houses  about  as  long  on  either  side  of  it, 
at  a  little  distance,  wing-fashion.  At  the 
upper  end,  at  the  full  height  of  the  sloping 
terraces,  is  an  Italian-looking  gateway  of 
three  arches  filled  with  ornamental  iron- 
work of  the  lightest  workmanship,  which 
gives  access  to  other  portions  of  the  gar- 
dens and  grounds.  To  the  west  of  the 
fountain  is  a  quadrangular  all^e  vert  of 
linden-trees  trained  to  iorm  a  green  colon- 
naded cloistral  walk  round  a  central  para- 
dise, to  use  an  old  word  for  the  grassy 
square  enclosed  by  it ;  to  the  east  is  the 
rose  garden  —  some  thirty  beds  of  choice 
roses  cut  out  of  greensward,  which  is  an 
addition  to  an  older  star-like  device  of 
roses  near  it,  originally  thought  of,  prob- 
ably, by  Capability  Brown.  And  beyond 
all  this  are  many  kitchen  gardens,  glass 
houses  where  pines  are  grown  in  great 
numbers,  vineries,  ferneries,  an  orch ice- 
house, and  most  of  the  items  that  go  to 
make  up  Lord  Bacon's  idea  of  man's  great- 
est happiness. 

The  ornamental  pleasure-grounds  encir- 
cle the  gardens  and  extend  westwards, 
where  they  enclose  the  river,  and  finally 
merge  in  the  parks  mentioned,  round 
which  runs  a  high  stone  wall  about  twelve 
miles  long.  The  parks  are  traversed  bv 
forty-sei^en  miles  of  roads,  and  contain  all 
that  remains  of  Alnwick  Abbey  and  Hulne 
Priory,  and  some  of  the  loveliest  spots  in 
this  "  dear  kingdom  of  England,'*  as  the 
Saxon  poet  called  our  native  land.  On 
the  summit  of  a  heather-clad  mount,  about 
two  miles  westwards  of  the  castle,  is  an 
ornamental  column  erected  by  the  first 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  from  the  bal- 
cony of  which  may  be  seen  many  miles  of 
the  borderland  committed  by  so  many  sov- 
ereigns to  the  keeping  of  the  Percies,  with 
the  AIne  winding  below,  the  ocean  spread- 
ing along  the  north-east  coast,  with  Grace 
Darling^  lighthouse  as  a  central  spot  of 
interest  upon  it,  the  Cheviots  rising  up 
like  a  natural  barrier  to  the  Scots,  and,  in 
the  same  direction,  Flodden  Field,  with, 
we  must  conclude,  somewhere  among  the 
distant  hills,  the  scene  of  **  Chevy  Chase," 
or  of  the  series  of  encounters  in  the  course 
of  centuries  that  were  concentrated  into 
the  narrative  set  forth  in  that  poem.  Bam- 
borough  Castle,  the  seat  of  Saxon  kings 
in  the  days  of  the  Heptarchy,  is  also  visi- 


ble from  this  mount  (known  as  BrisleeX  as 
well  as  Dunstanborough  and  Warkworth 
Castles.  Hulne  Priory  is  near  the  foot  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  It  is  said 
the  resemblance  to  the  scenery  round 
Mount  Carmel,  in  Syria,  was  the  reason  of 
the  selection  of  this  spot  for  the  site  of 
the  monastery.  The  gigantic  firs,  the 
pines,  the  seas  of  heather,  the  glades,  the 
deer,  the  wide  openings  of  greenest  ver- 
dure, the  close  plantations,  the  majesty  of 
some  of  the  monarchs  of  the  forest,  the 
profuseness  of  animal,  bird,  and  plant  life, 
not  to  mention  fish  life  in  the  beautiful 
river,  create  an  impression  perhaps  even 
more  acute  than  that  afforded  by  the  cas- 
tle, that  enables  us  to  realize  how  much 
the  Percies  gave  or  lost  in  olden  times 
when  their  estates  were  confiscated ;  and 
something,  too,  of  the  magnanimity  of  the 
sovereigns  who  restored  them,  time  after 
time,  to  them  and  their  heirs. 


From  Nature. 
TEMPERATURE  IN  THE  GLACIAL  EPOCH. 

The  late  long  frost  has  naturally  sug- 
gested the  question,  What  permanent  fall 
of  temperature  would  produce  a  recur- 
rence of  the  glacial  epoch  ?  It  is  a  ques- 
tion not  easily  answered,  for  it  is  like  a 
problem  complicated  by  too  many  inde- 
pendent variables.  It  is  not  enough  for 
us  to  ascertain  the  actual  temperature  of 
a  district  in  order  to  determine  whether  it 
will  be  permanently  occupied  by  snow  and 
ice.  There  are  regions  where  the  ground, 
a  short  distance  below  the  surrace,  is 
always  frozen  to  a  depth  of  several  yards 
at  least;  and  yet  glaciers  do  not  occur, 
even  among  the  hills,  because  the  amount 
of  precipitation  is  so  small  that  the  sum- 
mer rapidly  dissipates  what  the  winter  has 
collected.  There  are  other  regions  partly 
covered  by  ice  though  their  mean  annual 
temperature  is  distinctly  above  the  freez- 
ing point;  as  where  glaciers  descend  to 
the  sea  from  hilly  districts,  of  which  a 
considerable  area  lies  above  the  snow-line, 
and  on  which  there  is  much  precipitation. 
In  the  case  of  Great  Britain,  at  least,  a 
further  difficulty  enters  into  the  problem 
—  namely,  that  much  controversy  still 
prevails  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
symbols  upon  which  our  inferences  in  re- 
gard to  the  temperature  of  these  islands 
during  the  |rlacial  epoch  must  depend. 
Some  authorities  would  concede  no  more 
than  that  the  highland  districts  of  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  England  were  enveloped  ia 
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snow  and  ice,  and  the  glaciers,  whether 
confluent  or  not,  extended  from  their  feet 
for  a  few  leagues  over  the  lowlands  —  say, 
to  some  part  of  the  coast  of  Lancashire  and 
of  Northumberland;  while  others  desire 
to  envelop  a  large  part  of  the  British  Isles 
in  one  vast  winding  sheet  of  ice,  a  corner 
of  which  even  rested  on  the  brow  of  Mus- 
well  Hill,  above  the  valley  of  the  Thames. 
The  one  school  regards  the  boulder  clay 
of  England  as  a  deposit  mainly  submarine, 
the  product  of  coast  ice  and  floating  ice 
in  various  forms ;  the  other  attributes  it 
exclusively  or  almost  exclusively  to  the 
action  of  land  ice.  Into  this  thorny  ques- 
tion we  do  not  propose  to  enter.  The 
approximation  which  we  shall  attempt  — 
—  and  it  can  only  be  a  rough  one  —  can 
be  easily  modified  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  either  party. 

We  will  assume  throughout  that  the 
annual  isothermal  of  32^  coincides  with 
the  line  of  permanent  snow.  This,  obvi- 
ously, is  an  assumption  ;  often,  owing  to 
small  precipitation,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
erroneous,  but  we  take  it  as  the  only  sim- 
ple approximation,  for,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  masses  of  ice  may  protrude 
beyond  it. 

The  question,  then,  may  be  put  in  this 
form.  Assuming  a  sufficient  amount  of 
precipitation,  what  changes  of  tempera- 
ture are  required  in  order  to  bring  within 
the  isothermal  of  32^  regions  which  are 
generally  admitted  to  have  been  occupied 
bv  land  ice  during  some  part  of  the  gla- 
cial epoch  ? 

First,  in  regard  to  the  British  Isles.  All 
will  admit  that  in  many  places  the  Cum- 
brian and  Cambrian  glaciers  descended  to 
the  present  sea-level.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  Thames  Valley  near  London  is 
50^  F.  This  isotherm  cuts  the  Welsh 
coast  a  little  east  of  Bangor.  Obviously, 
the  whole  region  north  of  this  line  has  a 
lower  mean  temperature,  no  part  of  the 
British  Isles,  however,  being  below  45^. 
Hence  a  general  fall  of  18^  would  give  a 
temperature  of  32^  at  most  in  the  Thames 
Valley  and  on  the  shores  of  North  Wales 
(except  on  the  extreme  west),  while  on 
the  coasts  further  north  the  temperature 
would  range  down  to  27^.  What  would  be 
the  efiEect  of  this?  Switzerland  may 
enable  us  to  return  an  answer.  The  snow 
line  in  the  Bernese  Oberland  may  be 
placed  roughly  at  eight  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the 
chief  feeding-ground  of  the  Alpine  gla- 
ciers lies  rather  higher  up  in  the  moun- 
tains. In  the  case  of  such  glaciers  as  the 
Great  Aletsch,  or  the  Aar,  the  lowest  gaps 
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in  their  upper  basins  are  rather  above  ten 
thousand  feet,  while  the  surrounding  peaks 
range,  roughly,  from  twelve  thousand  to 
fourteen  thousand  feet,  though  but  few 
exceed  thirteen  thousand  feet.  Thus  the 
feeding-ground  of  the  Oberland  glaciers 
may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  a  moun- 
tain district  the  sky-line  of  which  ranges 
from  rather  above  two  thousand  to  five 
thousand  feet.  In  reality,  however,  not 
very  much  6f  it  exceeds  four  thousand  feet 
above  the  snow-line.  This,  indeed,  rather 
overstates  the  case.  We  find  practically 
that  the  effective  feeding-ground,  that 
which  gives  birth  to  glaciers,  which  pro- 
trude for  some  distance  below  their  supply 
basins,  may  be  placed  about  one  thousand 
feet  above  the  ordinary  snow-line  ;  so  that 
the  glacier-generatine  region  of  Switzer- 
land may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  a 
mountain  district  with  passes  about  fifteen 
hundred  feet,  and  peaks  not  often  exceed- 
ing three  thousand  feet.  It  follows,  then, 
that  if  the  temperature  at  the  seacoast  in 
Wales  were  32^,  the  whole  of  the  Scotch 
Highlands,  and  a  large  part  of  the  Cum- 
brian and  Cambrian  Hills  would  become 
effective  feeding-grounds,  and  the  glaciers 
would  be  able  to  descend  into  the  plains. 
In  the  Alps,  the  larger  glaciers  terminate 
at  present  at  altitudes  of  from  four  thou- 
sand to  fifty-five  hundred  feet  (approxi- 
mately); that  is,  they  descend  on  an 
average  about  four  thousand  feet  below 
the  effective  feeding-ground,  or  three 
thousand  feet  below  the  snow-line.  If  the 
temperature  of  Bangor  were  not  higher 
than  32^,  then  the  Snowdonian  district 
would  be  comparable  with  one  of  the 
Alpine  regions  where  the  mountains  rise 
generally  from  about  one  thousand  to 
three  thousand  feet  above  the  snow- line ; 
that  is,  with  such  a  one  as  the  head  of  the 
Maderanerthal,  where  none  of  the  peaks 
reach  twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
Here  the  Hiifi  Glacier  leads  to  passes 
rather  below  ten  thousand,  among  peaks 
of  about  eleven  thousand  feet  in  altitude, 
and  it  terminates  a  little  above  five  thou- 
sand feet.  That  is  to  say,  a  region,  rising 
roughly  from  two  thousand  to  three  thou- 
sand  feet  above  the  snow-line,  generates  a 
glacier  which  descends  more  than  two 
thousand  feet  below  it. 

But  what  change  is  required  to  give  a 
glacial  epoch  to  Switzerland  ?  It  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  an  ice  sheet  has  envel- 
oped the  whole  of  the  lowland  region 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Jura.  Let  us 
assume  that,  other  conditions  remaining 
the  same,  this  could  occur  if  the  mean 
annual  temperature  of  this  lowland  were 
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reduced  to  32^.  Its  present  meaa  temper- 
ature varies  somewhat ;  for  instance,  it  is 
45^*86  at  St.  Gall,  49^*64  at  Lausanne.  Let 
us  take  47^5  as  an  average,  which  is  very 
nearly  the  mean  temperature  of  Lucerne.* 
So  this  lowland  requires  a  fall  of  15^*5. 
We  may  take  the  average  height  of  the 
region  as  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea.  If,  then,  we  begin  the  effective  gath- 
ering-ground  at  one  thousand  feet  higher, 
the  valley  of  the  Reuss  from  well  below 
Wasen,  and  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  from 
a  little  above  Brieg,  would  be  buried  be- 
neath nivi.  So  that  probably  a  fall  of  16^ 
would  suffice  to  cover  the  lowland  with  an 
ice-sheet,  and  possibly  bring  its  margin 
once  more  up  to  the  Pierre-k-bot  above 
Neuch&tel ;  at  any  rate,  a  fall  of  18^  would 
fully  suffice,  for  then  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  Geneva  would  be  slightly  below  32^. 

The  line  of  41^  passes  though  Scandi- 
navia a  little  north  of  Bergen ;  if,  then,  the 
climate  of  Norway  were  lov«^ered  by  the 
same  amount,  which  also  is  that  suggested 
for  Britain,  the  temperature  at  this  part 
of  the  coast  would  be  23^,  corresponding 
with  the  present  temperature  of  Green- 
land rather  south  of  Godhavn  ;  and  prob- 
ably no  part  of  Norway  would  then  have 
a  higher  mean  temperature  than  26^. 

The  wants  of  North  America  are  less 
rather  than  greater;  though,  as  geologists 
affirm,  an  ice-sheet  formerly  buried  all  the 
region  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  descended 
at  one  place  some  fifty  leagues  south  of 
the  fortieth  parallel  of  latitude.  Its  boun- 
dary was  i  rregular ;  but  if  we  strike  a  rough 
average,  it  may  be  taken  as  approximately 
corresponding  with  the  present  isotherm 
of  50**.  The  temperatures,  however,  in 
North  America  fall  rather  rapidly  as  we 
proceed  northwards.  Montreal  is  very 
nearly  on  the  isotherm  of  45^,  and  this 
passes  through  the  upper  part  of  Lakes 
Huron  and  Michigan  ;  that  of  39^  runs 
nearly  through  Quebec  and  across  the 
middle  of  Superior,  while  at  Port  Arthur, 
on  the  same  lake,  the  temperature  is  otfly 
36^-2.  If,  then,  we  assume  sufficient  pre- 
cipitation, the  maximum  fall  of  tempera- 
ture  required  for  this  North   American 

•  St.  Gall,  450*86  F.;  Berne,  46«'s8 ;  Lucerne,  47** '48; 
Zurich,  48*"ao;  Weuchitel,  ^^'^^\  Geneva,  49<*'46; 
Lausanne,  490-64.  St.  Gail  and  Berne  are  rather  high 
stations,  the  nne  bein^  2«i65  feet,  the  other  1,760  feet. 
The  lake  of  Lucerne  it  1,437  ^^^^  above  the  sea. 


ice-sheet  will  be  i8^;  but  less  would  prob- 
ably suffice,  for  the  district  north  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  would  be  a  favorable  gather- 
ing-ground. This  would  be  brought  within 
the  isotherm  of  32^  by  a  fall  of  12^  or  at 
most  of  13^. 

It  seems,  then,  that  if  we  assume  the 
distribution  of  temperature  in  the  oortb- 
em  hemisphere  to  have  been  nearly  the 
same  as  at  present,  we  require  it  to  have 
been  lowered,  at  any  rate  in  the  regions 
named,  by  about  18^  in  order  to  bring 
back  a  glacial  epoch.     For  North  Wales 
a  reduction  of  about  20^  might  be  needed, 
but  if    the  isotherms    ran    more    nearly- 
east  and  west,  18^  for  the  Thames  Val- 
ley   might   suffice.      If   we    assume  the 
great  extension  of  glaciers  in  central  and 
north-western  Europe  to  be  contempora- 
neous with  that  in  America,  we  must  sup- 
pose  that  these    parts   of   the  northern 
hemisphere    had  a  climate  more  nearly 
resembling,  but    even  colder  than-  that 
which  now  prevails  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere.   The  isothern  of  40^  runs  a  little 
to  the  south  of  Cape  Horn ;  that  of  45^ 
passes  north  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
The  latter  lie  on  parallels  of  latitude  cor- 
responding with  those  of  North  Wales, 
but  their  mean  temperature  is  about  8^ 
lower.    If  we  could  restrict  ourselves  to 
the  British  Isles,  it  would  be  enough  to 
assume  a  di£Eerent  distribution  of  temper- 
ature from  that  which  now  prevails  on  the 
globe,  for  at  the  present  time,  and  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  the  isotherm  of  32^ 
twice  comes  down  very  nearly  to  the  lati- 
tude of  London ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  alone  would  account  for  the 
great  extension  of  the  Alpine  glaciers,  and 
the  difficulties  seem  yet  greater  in  the  case 
of  North  America.     Here,  wherft  even  at 
present  the  temperature  is  rather  abnor- 
mally low,  we  have  to  make  a  very  consid- 
erable reduction.    But  this  is  too  wide  a 
question  to  discuss  at  the  end  of  an  article 
in  these  pages.    We  seem,  however,  fairly 
warranted   in  concluding  that,   whatever 
may  have  been  the  cause,  a  lowering  of 
temperature  amounting  to  18^,  if  only  the 
other  conditions  either  remained  constant 
or  became  more  favorable  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  snow  and  ice,  would  suffice  to 
give  us  back  the  glacial  epoch. 

T.  G.  BONNKY. 


